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People built as soon as earth was made 
Almost, because they might forget (they were afraid) 
Earth did not make itself, but came of Somebody. 
They laboured that their work might last, and show thereby 
He stays, while we and earth, and all things come and go. 
Come whence? Go whither? That, when come and gone, we know 


Perhaps, but not while earth and all things need our best 
Attention « we must wait and die to know the rest.—ROBERT BROWNING. 
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THE WEEK. 


From time to time the subject of illicit commissions 
crops up for discussion. ‘The remark of the Lord Chief 
Justice in a recent case has given one of the oppor- 
tunities for which some people appear to be on the 
Jook out. His Lordship said :—** Unfortunately in com- 
mercial circles, in which prominent men played a part, 
extraordinary mistakes occurred. But a principal who 
employed an agent to do work for him employed him 
upon terms that the agent was not likely to get secret 
commissions. The sooner secret commissions were not 
approved by an honourable profession the better it 
would be for commerce in all its branches.” A gentle- 
man who claims to have been a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution for many years declares that the practices 


consist not only of secret commissions on the accounts | 


for printing, bill-sticking, advertising, &c., particularly 
referred to by the Lord Chief Justice, but they also 
include the secret commissions received, and in many 
instances demanded, by surveyors, auctioneers and 
estate agents of ro per cent. and, even 15 per cent. on 
builders’ accounts for repairing, altering and decorating 
house property, and commissions received on private 
sales of property from both vendor and purchaser. 
The Secretary of the Institution has pointed out that by 
one of the by-laws ‘A member shall not accept or give 
any illicit or secret trade or other discounts, commission 
or allowance in connection with any works the execution 
of which he may be engaged to superintend, or with any 
other professional business which may be entrusted to 
him, or any goods he may order on behalf of clients.” 
Mr. Rocers also adds that “It is rarely that offences of 


this kind are brought under the notice of the Council of | a : : 
| temperature’ 1s not to be inoperative. An important 


the Institution. When they are, they are at once inves- 
tigated ; but the difficulty in the way of action consists 
in the fact that these transactions, being in their nature 
secret, are not always capable of legal proof.” What is 
desirable is that, instead of trusting to rumour, some 
person would have the courage to accept the risk and 
announce boldly and publicly the names of the culprits 
and the circumstances of the offence. Anonymous 
statements cannot mitigate the evil if it exists, while 
they create suspicion against honourable men who 
would forfeit their own self-respect by the acceptance of 
a “tip.” As allegations of the kind are sometimes brought 
against Government officials, one would think it would 
be easy to set up a commission to inquire into them. 
If it turned out the charges were proved and the 
offenders were made to suffer, it would be an object- 
lesson which would strike terror among men of a 
different class. 


Ir was not supposed that the Italian Government 
would allow any body of foreign archzeologists to un- 
dertake the exploration of Herculaneum. With a 
Government like that of Turkey, antiquity is of small 


account; and as the majority of valuable objects which | 


| acquires something without paying anything for it. 


_ pleasure of excavation. 


are discovered become the property of the SuLtTan, he | 


941350 


The 
are supposed to be rewarded by the 
The sites operated on do not 
involve any interference with property. But at Her- 
culaneum the case is different. The ancient city has 
been built over, and researches may cause much injury 
to property if not the destruction of many houses. It is 
consequently necessary that Italy should. keep a strict 
watch, although the international commission would 
consist of men whose motives were entirely unselfish. 
Apparently Dr. Watpstein has been rather prema- 


archeeologists 


ture in announcing that he possessed authority 
to make arrangements. The Italian Government 
would no doubt be gratified if he could raise 


sufficient money to enable the costly work to be under- 
taken. But the control would necessarily be in the 
hands of Italian officials. Herculaneum was of greater 
importance than Pompeii at the time of the destruction, 
and it can be taken for granted that works of art 
which would be more precious than any found at 
Pompeii are still entombed beneath Portici and Rescina. 
The examples which many years ago were met with 
and which are now in the Naples Museum are sufficient 


| to raise expectations to the utmost. But the exploration 
| must necessarily be costly, for it would be, perhaps, 
_ more economical to purchase much of the property in 


the new towns than to undertake the expense of under- 
pinning the buildings. 


Tur Government have evidently resolved that the 
. . ‘ 
clause in the Factory Act relating to “a reasonable 


case came before the city justices of Manchester on 
Wednesday which exemplifies the lenient and the later 
and more severe manner of enforcing the Act. In 
March last a firm in Ancoats whose premises were not 
adequately heated were asked by the chief inspector to 
carry out the necessary requirements. As there has 
been laxity in the administration the request was un- 
heeded. On December 9 it was necessary to make 
another visit, and it was found that in one room the 
temperature was 4o degs. and in another 42 degs. 
A summons was issued. Finding the authorities were 
in earnest, one of the defendants called on the inspector, 
expressed regret and promised to undertake the neces- 
sary work without delay. When the case came before 
the Court the inspector said he did not press for a penalty, 
and only a nominal fine and costs were imposed. It 
was stated that one of the resonsa for the delay was 
that with additional means of heating occupiers have 
to pay a higher rate of insurance. As was explained 
that cause is insufficient. The Act has to be obeyed. 
It was the first case of the kind tried in Manchester, and 
the factory owners in the district should at once take 
steps to have adequate heating in their works. It should 
also be remembered that under the Act much more than 


cotton factories are comprised. 
B 
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ARCHITECTURE IN 1904. 

HE most prominent event of the year that has 

‘passed is, in the domain of architecture, the 
manifestation ,of the preponderance of opinion within 
the ranks“f the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
favour of registration, that is, the statutory recognition 
of the qualified ‘architect as distinguished from the 
charlatan and quack, whose only claim to the title of 
architect is a brass plate and impudence. 


Undoubtedly the expression of the views of the | 


majority has been stifled for some time by the clever 
tacticians who have so long held sway in the Council of 
the Royal Institute, but 1904 has seen, by the help of a 
very small amount of organisation, the epoch-making 
pronouncement by the voice of the premier representative 
body of architecture that registration is both necessary 
and desirable in the interests of the art, the profession 
and the public. 

This vital step in progress we must not, however, 
suppose will suffice for the immediate, or even the 
proximate, attainment of the goal to which the majority 
of architects are pressing forward. The clever tac- 
ticlans are still in evidence and using their best 
endeavours to retard the inevitably slow advancement 
of the movement. The shape which registration is to 
take, the means by which it is to be made operative, are 
matters that are not to be easily determined without 
much deliberation and discussion. ‘The leaders of the 
majority, confident in the strength of their cause, have 
already shown an almost too generous desire to give 
every opportunity for the expression of their opponents’ 
views. Only within the last month a resolution was 
adopted at a business meeting of the Royal Institute, 
“That the registration committee appointed by the 
general body be allowed to co-opt additional mem- 
bers.” Now the registration committee as_ at 
present constituted is overwhelmingly 
registration. 
fore hardly be other than able and _ representa- 
tive men who are opposed to registration. This of 
necessity means more talk and delay in the work of 
the committee, even if the co-opted members have the 
grace to abandon tactics intended to retard and happily 
wreck the movement, and confine their attention to 
depriving registration as far as possible of what seem 
to them objectionable features. The advance that has 
been made during the past year has, we may feel 
confident, made registration certain of achievement, but 
we must possess our souls in patience for its ultimate 
realisation. 

R.LB.A. FELLOWSHIP. 


Of considerable importance in connection with the 
ability of the public to distinguish between the qualified 
and unqualified architect is the resolution of the Royal 
Institute, taken during the past year, to admit to the 
ranks of Fellows after the end of 1906, save in excep- 
tional instances, only those who have passed a qualify- 
ing examination. When this resolution becomes operative 
the Royal Institute may justly pose as a body that 
admits as members only those who are qualified archi- 
tects, and who undertake to act as honourable prac- 
titioners. 

ANCIENT Licuts. 

The past year has seen the momentous decision of 
the House of Lords in the appeal case of Corts v. The 
Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., a decision that goes far 
to render clear the law of ancient lights and vitally 
affects, at least in towns, the practice of architecture, 
both as an art and as a profession. The value of the 
decision has been recognised by numerous expressions 
of appreciation of the public-spirited action of Mr. 
J. Howarp Cotts in carrying the case to the highest 
legal tribunal in the country. The case of Kine v. JoLty 
shows, however, that one at least of the judges of the 
High Court considers that the leading case does not in 
all cases negative the granting of amandatory injunction. 
This decision has, however, been reversed on appeal. 


in favour of | 
The members to be co-opted can there- | 


Lonpon Buitpinc Act AMENDMENT. 

Amongst important legal matters of the year is 
the proposed amendment of the London Building Act, 
1894, foreshadowed by the report of the Building Act 
committee of the London County Council. This 
amendment refers to several functions of the Building 
Act, the formation and widening of streets with limita- 
tions of the height of buildings, the determination of 
building lines and regulation of projections therefrom, 
the arrangement of open spaces, light and ventilation 
to buildings, the provision of means of escape from 
buildings in the event of fire, the construction of 
buildings to lessen the risk of conflagrations, the method 
of dealing with dangerous and neglected structures, 
dangerous businesses, low-lying land. These and a 
host of other minor matters constitute a revision of the 
present Act of a most drastic character, and not only 


| drastic but in some instances retrospective, as, for 
example, the provision “that every building (both new 


and existing) of more than one storey and exceeding 
25 feet in height shall be provided with means of access 
to the roof, and with a parapet or guard-rail where 
necessary to prevent persons slipping off the roof.” 

That the suggestions of the Council’s Building Act 
committee make for the increased safety and improved 
health of the inhabitants of London must be admitted ; 
but in face of the strong opposition that may be 
expected in the Imperial Parliament from the repre- 
sentatives and guardians of vested interests, one can 
hardly regard the proposal of the Council as other than 
a ballon d’essat. 


OwneERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 

The ownership of drawings for buildings that have 
been erected has occupied the attention of the High 
Court in the case of Gippon v. PEASE, in which the 
decision in Espy wv. McGowan has been held to 
determine that such drawings are the property of the 
employer and not of the architect, albeit that in Eppy v. 
McGowan the drawings implicated were those for a 
non-executed building. The case of GiBBon v, PEASE 
is, however, we understand, to be carried to the Court 
of Appeal, when mayhap the judicial mind may be 
brought to see that an architect is a man who produces 
buildings and not merely a draughtsman. Contribu- 
tions have been made by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Society of Architects and some few 
practitioners, to the cost of adequately fighting the appeal. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS. 
The operation of the law relating to workmen’s 


compensation for accidents has been under the con- 
sideration of a departmental committee, whose report 


has been issued during the past year. This report 


' establishes that on the whole the present law has worked 


satisfactorily, but that amendment is desirable, so that 
in all cases an injured workman shall receive a reason- 
able compensation for his pecuniary loss. The employer, 
who is to be the representative of the body politic in 
paying this compensation, must protect himself by 
insurance, and the committee appears to anticipate that 
for the protection of the workman from loss by the 
insolvency of employer or insurance company some 
system of national insurance may require to be esta- 
blished. . The man who builds is, of course, the ultimate 
source of the compensation to the injured workman, and 
the cost of building generally is thus increased. 


ELECTRICITY IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


The prevention of accident, as well as the preserva- 
tion of life and property, have received further assistance 
by the issue of regulations from the Home Office under 
the Factory and Workshop Act for the use of electricity, 
which has been certified to be dangerous in factories 
and workshops for the purpose of bringing it within the 
scope of the Act. 

CATHEDRALS. 

The past year has seen some memorable events in 

the history of our cathedrals. On July 19 His Majesty 
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the Kine laid the foundation-stone of the new cathedral 
at Liverpool, and the foundations of the building are in 
course of construction. The tower and spire of Truro 
Cathedral have been completed, and the benediction 
ceremony took place in January last. The new west 
front of Hereford Cathedral has been dedicated by the 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY, although there still remains 
to be completed the renewal of the fronts of the north 
and south aisles. In the sister isle the nave and aisles 
of the new Belfast Cathedral have been so far com- 
pleted that they are usable for service, and enable us 
to judge to some extent of the measure of success 
attained by Sir Tuomas Drew’s attempt to deviate from 
the Medizevalism that is the prevalent flavour of our 
modern cathedrals down to Truro and Liverpool. In 


Armagh the Roman Catholic cathedral of St. Patrick has | 
| At the same meeting of the Council was approved the 


been consecrated by the papal legate, Cardinal Van- 
NUTELLI, after being in progress for sixty-four years, it 
having been commenced in the year 1840. 

On the other side of the picture we have had the 


report of Mr. W. D. Car6er, architect to the Ecclesi- | 


astical Commissioners, on the apfialling state of decay 
into which the central tower, or Angel Steeple, of Canter- 
bury Cathedral has been allowed to fall. The Caen 
stone, of which the tower has been built, has crumbled 
and decayed to such an extent that the steeple was 
found to be actually dangerous, and an immediate com- 
mencement of repair has therefore had to be undertaken. 
The decay has been to a certain extent evident for some 
time ; but on the urgent representations of Mr. Caror 
scaffolding was erected to facilitate closer inspection, 


from which resulted the knowledge of the even greater | 
mischief than had been anticipated. The terrible extent | 


of the detrition was evidenced by nearly a hundredweight 
of fragments falling on to the scaffold on one windy 
day. 

Though not fully of cathedral character, the Abbey 


_ Church of Bath is, nevertheless, a national monument | 
_of sufficient importance for note to be taken of the fact 
that in this case also careful examination by an expert 


architect has revealed unrecognised, if not unsuspected, 
dangerous deterioration of the stability of the central 
tower. This was struck by lightning in August of last 
year, and although the damage from this cause was less 
than might be expected, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A, 
found that from the expansion by rust of iron cramping 


the pinnacles of the tower and of the choir had been | 


dangerously affected. Mr. Jackson also found and 
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| be some slight improvement in trade‘and money is a 


little cheaper than it was, the swing of the pendulum 
towards more prosperous times, if it has indeed com- 
menced, has not gone far enough as yet to carry much 
benefit to the building: trade, which as it is the last to 
feel depression, is also the last to experience a general 
revival of trade. The public has to make its money by 
trade before it can spend it, either for pleasure or profit, 
in bricks and mortar. - 

Necessary and utilitarian building goes on, but in- 
vestment and speculation are reduced to a minimum, 
and municipal enterprise is stifled. Even the London 
County Council adopted the report of their improve- 
ments committee that it is inadvisable to seek powers 
in the next session of Parliament for the carrying out of 

numerous important and desirable improvements.” 


decision of the highways committee not to submit any 
fresh proposals for next session in connection with 
tramway work. As the Council had found itself obliged 
to issue a loan of five millions sterling at the low price 
of go earlier in the year, and had, moreover, been stag- 
gered by a proposal from the corporate property, 
charities and endowments committee to accept a rent of 
3s. 2d. per foot for a plot of land in Kingsway for which 


'members thought 5s. would be a fair price, it is hardly 
surprising to find that a check has been administered to 


the progressive instincts of the Council. The land to 


let in the Holborn to Strand improvement has again 


| 


failed to find bidders at auction, and is still keeping un- 
productive millions of the ratepayers’ money. If all 
the “important and desirable improvements ” which 
have been for the present shelved are of like nature 
with the abandoned wild-cat scheme of buying up 
Charing Cross station and rebuilding Hungerford bridge, 
the ratepayers of London ought to be thankful that 
financial stringency prevents the autocrats of Spring 
Gardens from still further increasing the unproductive 
indebtedness of the Metropolis. 


Lonpon County HALL. 

One improvement is undoubtedly necessary—the 
proper housing of the County Council and its ever- 
increasing staff. The actual money waste of the 
present haphazard want of system, with employés 


' scattered in all directions, is beyond doubt enormous, to 


called attention to an urgent necessity for the strengthen- | 


ing of the flying buttresses that were being overpowered 
by the thrust of the nave vaulting. 


The example of Canterbury Cathedral and Bath | 


Abbey Church point the necessity to the custodians of 
our national monuments for periodical examination by 
expert architects of the buildings under their care. 
Wise owners of freehold estates are accustomed to have 
inspections made of their property at regular intervals, 
though let on repairing leases, and those who have the 


charge of the architectural masterpieces of our country | 


should exercise no less care in the fulfilment of their 
obligations as national trustees. 
over, is the truth so evident of the proverb that "A 
stitch in time saves nine,” as in the upkeep of buildings, 
and early attention would often render unnecessary 


those hysterical and frantic appeals for help from the 


public to repair the consequences of neglect. 


DuLNEss IN THE BuiLpinc TRADE. 

The past year has seen a continuance and increase 
of that lessened demand for labour in the building 
trades which has been the unvarying theme of the 
Board of Trade reports since 1900. This is the 
infallible touchstone that tells of the decline in architec- 
tural activity which, though real enough, we might be 
inclined to doubt if we judged merely from the evidences 
of building going on around us. Yet we hear that 
architects, as a rule, have not been busy during the past 
year. Even though in general business there seems to 


In no instance, more- | 


say nothing of the want of efficiency that necessarily 
results. Spring Gardens itself is a rabbit warren that 
would be a disgrace to the poorest or smallest borough 
council in the Metropolis, and we can only hope in the 
interests of the ratepayers that the task which has 
during the past year been entrusted to a committee of 
the Council may have a more fortunate ending than any 
of the past suggestions, which have for one reason or 


'another been negatived, and that a suitable site may 


speedily be found on which an adequate building, worthy 
of the county of London, may be erected. So urgent 
is the necessity that almost any site, if only sufficiently 
large, should be acceptable without needless cavil. 
A perfect site is probably unattainable, and to any site 
that may be suggested objections will be possible. The 
one essential and indispensable condition, in our 
opinion, is that the site should be amply sufficient not 
only for present requirements but for future extension 
on a large scale. 

The importance of providing for future extension is 


| : : 
illustrated by the action of the Bradford Corporation, 


who have during the past year determined on an en- 
largement of their present town hall buildings at a 
cost of 70,000/, Bradford town hall is comparatively a 
modern building, but that of Sheffield is still more so, 
and yet nearly 40,000/, is to be spent on the extension 
of the latter. 


Asy_um, WorKHOUSE AND INFIRMARY BUILDING. 
Of the architectural work which has been commenced 
in the past year a large proportion has consisted of 


| such unfortunately necessary work as the provision of 


4 
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asylum, workhouse and __ infirmary accommodation — 
lunacy, poverty and sickness are not checked by the 
dearness of money or the decline of municipal credit. 
The. Bristol Board of Guardians have started to 
expend 160,000/. in the extension of their workhouses 
at Stapleton and Eastville, and the provision of a 
separate institution for the accommodation of allothe 
imbeciles and epileptics chargeable to the Guardians. 
The West Riding County Council having during the 
past year completed the first portions of their mammoth 


asylum at Storthes Hall, Huddersfield, at a cost of | 


nearly 200,000/., have started to provide accommodation 


for another 600 patients, thus advancing to the pro- | 
posed goal of an asylum for 2,000 cases which, with the | 


necessary staff, will probably mean a total population 
of 2,500 persons. The erection 
institutions has, however, been adversely criticised by 
the Lunacy Commissioners in a recent report, pointing 
out that specific troubles, as “asylum dysentery,” are 
to be feared in the aggregation of a large number of 
imbeciles in one asylum. 
to the Commissioners to be desirable is fixed at 800 to 


1,000 inmates, any excess beyond which makes for a | 


positive increase in the cost of maintenance per head. 

. The enlargement of the Bucks County Lunatic 
Asylum was completed during the year at a cost of 
about 55,000/. 


The new Royal Infirmary, Manchester, has been | 


commenced by the selection of the plans of Messrs. 
Epwin T. Hatt & JoHNn Brooke, after a competition 
limited to twelve selected architects. The infirmary is 
to contain 504 beds, and the estimated cost of the 
selected design is 324,000/. 

A smaller hospital has similarly made the initial 
step by the selection of the designs of Messrs. H. H. 
& M. E. Cottins for the rebuilding of the City of 
London Lying-in Hospital, in a limited competition of 
six firms of architects. The competition estimate of 
cost is in this case 20,000/, 

The erection has been commenced of a new out- 
patients’ department for St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, from the designs of Mr. E. BLakeway I’Anson. 
The department is on an extensive scale, as may be 
gathered from the size of the out-patients’ waiting hall, 
which will be 140 feet long and 45 feet wide, and 
capable of seating 850 people. 

At Seacroft, Leeds, there has been completed during 
the past year a new fever hospital from the designs of 
Mr. E. T. Hatt, at a cost of over 200,000/, and accom- 
modating 452 patients. 


VENTILATION. 


A somewhat amusing incident in connection with 
hospital construction during the past year has been an 
acrimonious discussion between Messrs. Henman & 
Cooper on the one side, and Mr. G. H. Brssy on the other. 
Messrs. HenmAN & Cooper are the architects of large 
hospitals at Birmingham and Belfast, both of which are 
ventilated on the “plenum” system. Mr. Brspy is 
apparently the henchman of a well-known system of 

natural” ventilation. The amusing part of the dis- 
cussion, to the outsider, is the display of partisan spirit, 
in which each side endeavours to exalt the merits of its 
favourite system, and to belittle those of its opponent. 
The broad-minded architect recognises that each system 
has its merits and each its limitations, and that in venti- 
lation as in most other departments of architectural 
activity there is no universal panacea for all cases. To 
sum up briefly, the plenum system is effective but costly, 
the natural system is cheap but of limited efficiency. 


ImMporRTANT BuILpInGs ComMMENCED. 


Amongst important buildings commenced during the 
past year have been the new public offices and town 
hall at Acton, Middlesex, for which the design of Mr. 
W. G. Hunr was selected in a limited competition. 
The competition estimate of Mr. Hunt's design was 


of these enormous | 


The limit of size that appears | 


2,946/. This, by the way, was a competition in which 
the award of the assessor, Mr. J. MacvicAr ANDERSON, 
has been very severely criticised, and has given much 
dissatisfaction in architectural circles. In fact, the 
assessor's selection seems to please nobody except the 
Acton Council, the assessor and the fortunate com- 
petitor. As these, however, are the parties most inti- 


| mately concerned, others must put up with the reflection 


that once more it has been shown that the single 
assessor system is not the satisfactory solution of the 
competition problem, and that there is a good deal to be 
said in favour of the jury system, practically universal 
on the Continent. 

Her Royal Highness Princess HENRY or BATTEN- 
BERG has laid the foundation-stone of a National 
Nautical School at Portishead, near Bristol, which is 
being erected from the designs of Mr. Epwarp 
GABRIEL, at a cost of 30,000/., to take the place of the 
training ship Formidable. Amongst the commendable 
features of the new building may be mentioned the 
construction of the floors of the dormitories of solid 
balks of timber tongued together, a method which may 
be regarded as the most reliable form of fire-resisting 
floor that can be constructed. 

Additions to Sunderland town hall, at a stipulated 
cost of 30,c00/, formed the subject of an open com- 
petition, for which the designs of Messrs. Wits & - 
ANDERSON were successful. 

A new Stock Exchange for Manchester has been 
started, the designs of Messrs. BrapsHaw & Gass 
being selected in a limited competition. The estimated 
cost of the building was 30,00c/. 

Liverpool, the rival of Manchester, has set out to 
add to the many fine buildings already to be found in 
the city by the erection of a new Cotton Exchange, at 
a cost of something approaching 150,o00/., designs by 
Messrs. Matear & Simon having been selected in a 
competition restricted to local architects. 

The new town hall at Stockport has been commenced 
and the foundation-stone laid. The design is that of 
Mr. A. BRuMweELL THomas, and was selected in compe- 
tition. The amount of the builder’s contract is 56,881/. 
At Tottenham the foundation-stones have been laid of 
the new municipal offices, public baths, fire station and 
coroner’s court. The designs which are being carried 
out are those of Messrs. TAYLER & JEMMETT, which were 
successful in the open competition. The buildings will 
cost nearly 60,o0o/. 

An important extension of the British Museum has 
been commenced on the south side of Montague Place, 
where is to be erected a building on the northern side 
of the old reading-room that will form an annexe to the 
old library and to the exhibition galleries. The archi- 
tect to whom the work is entrusted was chosen in a 
somewhat novel manner. A list of suitable architects 
was requested and submitted by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and from the list the Government 
selected the name of Mr. J. J. Burnet, of Glasgow. 


THEATRE BUILDING. 


A considerable amount of activity has been mani- 
fested during the past year in the erection of theatres. 
A new theatre has been completed in Glasgow, styled — 
the King’s Theatre, from the designs of Mr. FRANK 
Marcuam, at a cost of about 50,o00/. The accommoda- 
tion is intended for 2,000 persons. In London a 
new theatre with a seating capacity of 1,120 has been 
commenced on a site at the corner of Aldwych and 
Drury Lane. This is being erected from the designs of 
Mr. W. G. R. SpracueE for Mr. Murray Carson. Another 
theatre and music hall, from the designs of Mr. SPRAGUE, 
has been commenced on a site at the corner of Totten- 
ham Court Road and Great Russell Street. This will 
hold the large number of 4,000 persons. Within the 
last week the reconstructed Lyceum has been completed 
from the designs of Mr. Bertie Crewe, and the former 
home of high-class drama has become a “ two-shows-a- 
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night ” music hall. Mr. Crewe is also the architect of 
a noteworthy illustration of the magnitude of the alien 
immigration, a theatre in Whitechapel wherein dramas 
will be performed in the Yiddish tongue. This is to 
seat 2,000 persons and will cost 45,000/. The close of 
the old year has seen also the completion of a re- 
markable theatre of varieties or music hall in Mr. 
Oswa.p Srott's Coliseum at the Trafalgar Square end 
of St. Martin’s Lane, erected from the designs of Mr. 
FRANK MatcHam. 

In connection with theatre building, we may note 
that Liverpool has taken in hand the regulation of the 


details of theatre arrangement and construction, in 


order to safeguard the lives of playgoers. 


NoTABLE BuILpDINGS COMPLETED. 
Amongst the notable buildings completed during the 
year has been the new wing of the Law Society's house 
in Chancery Lane. This was opened by their Majesties 


the Kine and Queen, and has been erected from the | 


designs of Mr. H. Percy Apams. The new wing is 
remarkable for the clever treatment in detail both of the 
exterior and the interior. The Cartwright Memorial 
Hall, Bradford, erected from the designs of Messrs. 
J. W. Smvpson & E. W. MiLnrr ALLEN, to the memory 


of Dr. Cartwricut, the inventor of the power-loom and > 


other machinery in connection with the textile industry, 


has been completed and opened. The most valuable 


site in the City of London, at the corner of Cornhill and 
Lombard Street, has received the recently-completed 


new offices of the London, Liverpool and Globe Insur- | 


ance Company, erected from the designs of Mr. J. 
Macvicar Anperson. Another important City building, 
the new London and Provincial Banking premises, at 
the junction of Lothbury and Old Jewry, has been 
finished from the designs of Mr. ARTHUR C. BLOMFIELD, 
at a cost of about 55,o00/. The immense extension of 
the Savoy Hotel, from the designs of Mr. T. E. Cott- 
cutt, has also been brought to completion during the 
past year, and is a strikingly original addition to 
London's architecture. 
buildings of the Leysian Mission, City Road, has 
been completed at a cost of 112,o00/. from 


the | 


The first portion of the new | 


to be hoped that some modification may be made of 
Section 276 of the Public Health Act, 1875, by which 
option is given to the rural district councils in their 
discretion to apply to the rural districts the by-laws 
suitable to the urban districts. This is the root of the 
trouble. The model by-laws for urban districts make 
for increased cost of building, and though this may be 
necessary for the welfare of the public in towns, the 
case is radically different in rural districts. It would 
be well if all rural district councils were to follow the 
example of that of Chertsey, who unanimously appointed 
a committee of farmers to consider their existing by-laws 
with a view to their alteration so as to permit, on the 
recommendation of their medical officer, of the erection 
of cottages in the rural districts of wood and corrugated 
iron, for letting to labourers at cheap rents. Wood and 
corrugated iron are not the only materials which might 
be employed for cheapness. The not yet extinct art of 
“cob” walling, for example, has much to recommend it, 
and new materials of useful quality are by no means 
few. 
ScHooL ARCHITECTURE. 

The working of the new educational system of the 
country has by most of the county councils been made 
the occasion of a false economy in the appointment of 
officers to replace the experienced architects who have 
specialised in schools. As these officers are expected 
to devote their whole time to the work for salaries that 
average some 300/. a year, it may readily be understood 
that the school architecture of the future will hardly be 
marked by the exercise of the skill and experience that 
have been bestowed upon it in the past, and that in the 
interest of scholars, teachers and the standard of educa- 
tion it urgently requires. 


Lonpon TRAFFIC. 


The problem of London's congested street traffic is 
still engaging the attention of the Royal Commission on 
London Locomotion, which has collected during the 
year a large amount of evidence from many who may 
be supposed to be experts in the subject. As practical 


_steps of improvement may be noted the reopening 


designs of Messrs. BrapsHaw & Gass, of Bolton, | 


and was opened by the Prince and PRINCESS OF 
Wares. At Southend-on-Sea there has been com- 
pleted and opened the new Hotel Métropole, which has 
been erected at a cost of more than 300,000/. from the 
designs of Mr. James THompson. In Finsbury Square, 
London, two striking buildings have been completed, 
the one at the west corner of the north side of the 
square, the other at the west corner of the south side. 
The former has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. Joun “Betcuer for the Royal London Friendly 


after widening of London Bridge, the commencement 
by the London County Council of the new Rotherhithe 
tunnel by the acceptance of the tender of Messrs. 
Price & REEVES at 1,088,484/, and the construction 


' which is now proceeding of the underground tramway 


Society, and the latter from the designs of Messrs. | 


Gitpert & ConstanpuRos, as the head-offices of the 


London and Manchester Industrial Assurance Company. | 


The new town hall of High Wycombe has been com- 
pleted and opened. This has been erected from the 
designs of Messrs. BATEMAN, BATEMAN & ALFRED HALE, 
of Birmingham, which were selected in open competition. 


LocaL By-Laws. 


The difficulty under the existing conditions imposed 
by the requirements of local by-laws in erecting cottages 
at prices commensurate with the rents that their 
occupants can afford to pay has raised a considerable 
amount of discussion during the past year, and the 
subject has been forcibly brought to the notice of 
the public by the apparently harsh treatment of Sir 
Wittiam GrantHam. This has been emphasised by 
the appearance of a Judge of the High Court as de- 
fendant in a rural police court, the magistrates of 
which were hardly bold enough to do more than attempt 
to compromise the matter. A practical step towards the 
mitigation of the evil has been taken by the attendance 
of a very influential deputation before the President of 
the Local Government Board, as a result of which it is 


in Kingsway from Theobald’s Road to the Strand. 


CONFLAGRATIONS. 


In fire prevention object-lessons have been afforded 
during the past year by three calamitous conflagrations 
in the United States. The burning of the Iroquois 
Theatre at Chicago, with a terrible loss of life, though 
comparatively little damage to the building, points to 
the paramount necessity for theatres of easy, direct and 
ample exits and automatic sprinklers for the stage. 
The conflagration at Baltimore, which practically de- 
stroyed a section of the city some three-quarters of a 
mile long by half a mile broad, has taught the necessity 
for the adequate subdivision of fire risks, and the 


‘utility of properly protected steel and concrete con- 


struction, whilst the weakness of terra-cotta, tile and 
stone as modes of fire-resisting construction has been 
overwhelmingly manifested. Similar lessons were en- 
forced by the fire at Rochester, U.S.A., which, although 
not so serious as that at Baltimore, was sufficiently so 
to cause a loss of some half million pounds sterling. 

In our own country we have had serious losses of 
important examples from ‘the stately homes of England” 
in Hanley Castle, Worcestershire; Earls Barton 
Grange, Northamptonshire, and Uffington House, 
Lincolnshire. 

The lesson taught by the American conflagrations 
of the value of concrete protected steel for fire-resisting 
construction has added emphasis to the interest taken 
in architectural circles during the past year in the 
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subject of ferro-concrete, which requires only a modifica- | 


tion of existing building by-laws to take the prominent 
position it deserves. bea 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Amongst appointments that may be noted during 
the past year are that of Mr. Ferrx NeEvILLE CLay, as 
architect to the Board of Education, in succession to 
Mr. E. R. Rosson; of Mr. WALTER .L. SPIERS, as 
Curator of the Soane Museum, consequent on the 
decease of Mr. G. H. Bircy; of Mr. C. H. ReiLty to 
the Roscoe Chair of Architecture at Liverpool Uni- 
versity, left vacant by the resignation of Professor 
Simpson, the lectures during the interregnum being 
delivered by Mr. F. R. Farrow; of Mr. Joun Murray 
as Crown Surveyor, on the decease of Mr. ARTHUR 
GreEeEN ; and of Mr. Sypnry PerKs as Surveyor to the 
Corporation of London, on the resignation of Mr. 
ANDREW Murray. 

Honours. 

Honours allotted to members of the architectural 
profession include the addition of Sir Henry Tanner, 
architect to the Office of Works, and Sir Aston Wess, 
R.A., past president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to the scanty roll of titled architects ; whilst 
the Royal gold medal was awarded to the distinguished 
French architect and savant, M. AucustEe Cuoisy. 


OBITUARY. 


The obituary list includes the names of. Mr, W1LL1am 
Pain, Mr. H. Saxon SneEtt, Mr. BARRow EMANUEL, Mr. 
PercivaL Gorpon Smity, Mr. Peter Paut Pucin, Mr. 
GerorcE Henry Brircw, Mr. Witiiam ALFRED RoyLe, 
Mr. Joun Kerry, Mr. James” Witit1am Brooker, Mr. 
Epmunp Law, Mr. Ricuarp Knitt FREEMAN, Mr. 
Wiiiiam Harry Raw te, Mr. W. E. MitcuHe t, Mr. J. S. 
Stewart, Mr. Jostanq Hunt, Mr. CuristopHER O. 
Exriison, Mr. E. A. Lanspownr, Mr. Henry ARTHUR 
Hunt, Mr. Wiriiam Nairneé Tait, Mr. J. Lewis 
Tuomas, Professor RoBERT Kerr, Mr. Jonn Norron, 
Mr. W. H. F. Sames, Mr. Wititam Freeman, Mr. 
CHARLES JOHN FERGuson, F.S.A., Mr. Francis W. BEp- 
FORD, Mr. RicHarp Mawson. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. ASAPH.* 


E have grown so accustomed to speak of 


St. Asaph’s, St. Davids and St. Andrews as | 


ordinary bishoprics, it is not always realised that they 
originally formed a peculiar designation. As a rule, 


not only in Great Britain but in other parts of Christen- | 


dom, bishoprics are associated with the names of cities 
or territories. If we go back to the time of St. Pau 


we find him directing the appointment of elders in every | 


city. The city then included the parorkia, or suburbs. 
A bishop’s diocese would therefore comprise not merely 
the city in which he dwelt, but the districts around it 
over which he exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction. In 
other words, the ancient parish and the ancient diocese 
were conterminous. In course of time it was necessary 
to entrust authority over smaller districts to some of the 
clergy ; as they grew more numerous they were formed 
into groups of ten—decem—and the superintendent 
of each group became known as the decanus or dean. 


Wherever Imperial administration existed, or Rome held | 


direct or indirect sway, the names of dioceses were 
derived from cities in which the bishoplived. Ephesus, 
for instance, was a long-established city before St. JOHN 
settled in it. 

In a country like Ireland, which had not in any way 
imitated Roman administration, there were no cities. 
Every clan, after the conversion of the country to 
Christianity, insisted on having its own bishop, and this 
explains how St. Parrick is credited with appointing 


* See Illustration. 
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over 360 bishops during:his life. In Ireland the names 


_of dioceses are in‘\many instances those of districts 


rather than of cities, such as Meath and Clonmacnoise, 


- Ossory and Ferns, and in some cases, like Kilmacduagh, 


they are supposed to commemorate individuals. 

‘Wales recalls two of its saints in the names of dio- 
ceses, viz. St. Davids, after the®patron who was supposed 
to have founded the see. It-was, however, called’ at one 
time Menevia. St. Asaph’s should have been known 


-as St. Mungo’s or St. Kentigern’s if justice always pre- 


vailed in naming, just as, on a like principle, America 
should be called Columbia. St. Munco was one of the 


great missionaries of the sixth century. He founded a 


monastery at the place which is now known as Glasgow. 
Then there was some dispute with the king or chief of 
the region, and he went to Wales, where near another 
river Clwyd he established a second monastery. The 
monks of a later time gained a reputation for their dis- 
cernment in selecting picturesque sites for their settle- 
ments. But it must be said St. KEeNnTIGERN gave them 
an example, for the spot he selected is still recognised 
as a subject for landscapists. In a country like Wales, 
where there were rival chiefs, the establishment of a 
monastery must have been no easy task. . But men like 
St. KENTIGERN accepted trouble as a blessing in disguise. 


_ Scotland had, however, claims upon him, and when the 


affairs ‘which drove him from the North were settled he 
returned and lived at’ Glasgow until his. death, which 
took place about the year 6o1: Be 

Founders of sees and prominent ecclesiastics in 
those days appear to have had the right of nominating 
their successors. In that way Asa, or Asapu, one of the 
monks, became head of the monastery and bishop of 
the district. “There are some legends connected with 
him, but we do not live in the ages of faith, and there 
would be little use in repeating them. Asa and AsapH 
are both Jewish names. There was an AsApH who was 
one of Davin’s musicians, and to whom some of the 
Psalms are attributed. But St. ASAPH was, it appears, 
a native of Wales. ; 

The church which was used in those days must have 
been of the simplest kind. It was probably constructed 
of timber. So remote a district was liable to be often 
invaded, and marauders were never deterred by the 
sanctity of a church or monastery. Over the history 
of St. Asaph there was a cloud for centuries, which 
no efforts appeared to be able to pierce through. 
Indeed, there’ are doubts whether at various periods: 
any people, laymen or monks, were sufficiently coura— 
geous to live there. According to BRowNngE WILLIs :— 


“The continuance of the church of St. Asaph in early 
times without a bishop may be further evidenced from 


its situation on the great road where all the armies. 
took their route on making incursions from England 
into these parts of Wales; the inland parts being im— 
passable by reason of the hills and forests, so that 
St. Asaph may, before the eleventh century, be not 
only supposed to be left without a resident bishop, 
but also without inhabitants.” In the twelfth century 
there are records of men who are described as bishops 
of St. Asaph, but it is difficult to say whether they ever 
discharged any functions in the place. Among them 
was GEOFFREY oF Monmoutu, the author or translator 
of the fabulous “ History of Britain,” which, if of little 


' value as a chronicle, has exercised an important in- 


fluence in supplying scenes which have been utilised by 
poets and dramatists. 

It is not until 1282 that a light, if a lurid one, is 
thrown upon the cathedral of St. Asaph. The bishop 
of that time was known as Antan II. Originally he was 
a Dominican and a foreigner. When Epwarp L, before 
assuming the crown of England, resolved to journey to 
Acre and. the Holy Land, the friar accompanied him. 
In 1268 he was consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph. It 
was a difficult period to hold the office. Lirwetyn, the 
Welsh prince, was bound as a vassal of the English 
throne to swear fealty to Epwarp, but he contrived .to 
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evade the duty. He intended to assert the independ- 
ence of Wales. The country was invaded by the 
English, and the prince was compelled to submit. He 
was ordered to pay a fine of 50,o00/., to cede tracts of 
land, and to do homage to the king at Rhudlan, now known 
as Ruthin, and London. Peace, however, was of short 
duration, and eventually Lrewre_yn was slain. ANIAN 
was supposed to have sympathised with him, and in 
consequence was deprived of his see. Archbishop 
PeckHAmM then stood in favour, and he was able to 
obtain Bishop Antan’s pardon. The cathedral had 
been destroyed in the course of the war, and 
the king wished to have a substitute for it erected 
in Rhudlan. That. project was, however, abandoned, 
and AniAn was allowed to build a new cathedral. 
A pastoral letter was issued by Archbishop Peckuam, 
in which he authorised the Canons of St. Asaph to 
carry the Book of the Gospels, called ‘‘ Eveggulthen,” 
belonging to the cathedral, through the dioceses of 
Lichfield, Hereford and Wales, to collect subscriptions 
to carry out the work. 

It may then be assumed that the oldest part of the 
cathedral dates from the close of the thirteenth century. 


In 1341 there is a record of the construction of a new | 


lady chapel. Apparently they were either additions, or 
the buildings commenced in the thirteenth century had 
fallen out of repair, for in 1381 weread of works in 
progress. The deacons—or monks in charge of ten 
other monks—and overseers were expected to find six 
competent workmen on every day, with the exception of 
Sundays and feast days, who were to be employed in a 
quarry called Rubram, in order to obtain stone for the 
works at the cathedral. In the reign of Henry VI. 
there were more troubles in Wales, and “the church 
cathedrall of St. Asaph, with the steple, bells, quere, 


porch and vestiary, with all other contents, stalls, deskes | 


and alters was brent and utterly destroyed.” The 
cathedral, after the partial destruction by OWEN GLEN- 
DOWER, was allowed to lie in ruins for years. Bishop 
RepMAN towards the close of the fifteenth century is 
- said to have raised the walls and to have put on a new 
roof. 

After the Reformation the cathedral was kept in 
decent condition. Wurit1aAm Morean in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century reslated the roof. JOHN 
Owen destroyed the throne which Bishop Repman had 
erected, but he set up a new wainscot pulpit, as well as 
seats and forms for the congregation, in addition to a 
large organ. During the Civil War the cathedral was not 
respected. According to BRownE WILLIS, a postmaster 
named Muriies seized on the episcopal palace and 
turned it into a tavern. He kept his horses and 
oxen in the body of the church, tied up and 
fed his calves on the bishop’s throne and _ other 
parts of the choir, removed the font into his yard, 
_ set it in the ground and made use of it as a hog trough. 
After the Restoration GEORGE GRIFFITH expended 
money on repairs. 
the north and south aisles, covered them with lead and 
wainscotted the eastern end of the choir. WHuLLIAM 
FLEETWOOD repaved a great portion of the building. In 
February 1714 the upper part of the tower was blown 
down, causing great damage to the choir. The reparations 
were carried out by Bishop JoHn Wynne. We obtain 
a glimpse of the cathedral in the eighteenth century 
from the diary of Dr. Jounson, who. says :—" We went 
to church at St. Asaph—the cathedral, though not large, 
has something of dignity and grandeur. The cross aisle 
is very short. It has scarcely any monuments. The 
quire has, I think, thirty-two stalls of antique workman- 
ship. On the backs were Canonicus, Prebend, 
Cancellarius, Thesaurarius, Precentor.” Afterwards 
Bishop: SHEPLEY removed the ruined chapter-house and 
introduced what was supposed to be improvements in 
the cathedral. Theroof of the cathedral was lowered in 
1810, and afterwards one of the Wyarrts covered the 
building with stucco. 


The famous IsAac Barrow restored | 5 
_late GeorGE FREDERICK Watts, who have contributed 


The late Professor FREEMAN visited. St. Peta in. 
TS54.- sblevdescribed itvas follows == “ya .vesac a 


Des 


rhs 


i) 


The first appearance of St. Asaph is disappointing in 
two respects; first, because even with’ those who ‘pre- 
viously know what it is like, its title of cathedral causes an 
involuntary comparison with buildings of ah altogether 
different class ; secondly, because of its over-neatness ‘and 
its faulty arrangements. But when these feelings ‘are got 
over, there is much to admire in St. Asaph. Tf anyone 
came upon it suddenly as the parish church of a small 
Welsh town, it would excite as much rapture as. it now 
does disappointment. Its outline, from most points of view, 
1s perfect, and its details though very plain are highly 
interesting. The church with which it most naturally occurs 
to compare it is Brecon Priory. To that noble building it 
must, even in its best days, have been decidedly inferior ; 
but, while its old choir and chapter-house were standing, it 
was probably by no means so immeasurably inferior as it 
appears at present. No corporation aggregate’ in the 
kingdom has less to be said against it on the score of 
repairing and keeping clean of churches than the Dean.and 
Chapter of St. Asaph. No church was ever in more perfect 
repair, or in a more perfect state of cleanliness. _ In fact, it 
1s overdone; the church is too neat and trim, the church- 
yard is too much like a garden and too scrupulously kept 
under lock and key. ba dh hips 


Fourteen years afterwards, that is, in 1868, it was 
decided to have the building restored, and the task was 
entrusted to Sir Gitsert Scorr. He removed the parts 
which were out of keeping with the original’ style of 
the church, and endeavoured to ‘recreate ‘a building 
belonging to the end of the thirteenth and beginning of 
the fourteenth centuries, with what success the illustra- 
tions will show. 


THE WATTS EXHIBITION. 


HEN Emme Zo a visited Rome a few years.ago, 

M. Heépert, who had been Director of ‘the 

French School, acted as ctcerone in the Sistine Chapel, 
and explained to him the paintings of MicHeLt ANGELO. 
Politeness dictated that the novelist should ask to see 
some of the French painter’s own works. ‘The reply he 
received was :—" After visiting the Sistine Chapel one 
is not allowed to see works by HEpert. You .can see 
them in Paris, where there is not so redoubtable a com- 
petition as here.” The words were becoming in the 
mouth of a modern master who had spent a great part 
of his life in Rome. Between the sublimities of the 
Tuscan artist and the Italian peasant scenes of the 
Frenchman there was a wide difference. But M. HEBERT 
understood the limitations of his powers, and, although 
a professor, he acted wisely in not attempting to 
cope with MicueLt ANceELo. If the executors of the 


seventy-seven out of the two hundred and forty-eight 
examples now to be seen and enjoyed at Burlington 
House, and the other contributors to the exhibition, 
were invited to send their pictures and drawings to an 
exhibition in the neighbourhood of the Vatican, they 
need have no fear they would suffer depreciation by the 
proximity of the great figures on the roof of the Papal 
chapel. What is no less remarkable is that the English- 
man’s works would hold their own in Venice. A more 
interesting assemblage of paintings was never shown in 
any winter exhibition. As a rule, an exhibition of hea 
deceased master of the English school” is rarely success- 
ful, owing to the general absence of unity. A painter is 
satisfied when a purchaser selects one of his works. 
Only in exceptional cases can he imagine that two or 
more will ever be seen together. It would be imprudent 
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to sacrifice temporary attractiveness to provide for their 
appearance in the Academy after he has passed away. 
But Mr. Warts, either by the adoption of fixed principles 
or from some other causes which we need not investi- 
gate, produced works which, as we now see them, 


support one another in making a pleasurable im-_ 


pression. He preferred canvases of certain dimen- 
sions. The hangers were consequently able to dispose 


exhibition. Each room becomes an interesting experi- 
ment in decoration which well deserves the notice of 
owners and conservators of picture galleries. Some 
connoisseurs are sure to maintain that a different 
arrangement would be more successful. In such a case 
it may be believed that a chronological order is 
necessitated, and undoubtedly it would have its advan- 
tage. But tor the purposes of display and for a show 
that will be attractive, we doubt whether the present 
arrangement could be surpassed. 

The large gallery and three other galleries are 
occupied with Mr. Warrts’s oil-paintings, while the 
water-colour room is mainly devoted to his drawings. 
The examples comprise portraits produced at different 
periods, landscapes and imaginative subjects. They 
begin with his own portrait at the age of seventeen, and 
may be said to come to a close with the unfinished 
portrait of himself on which he was engaged in 1904. 
There is also the remarkable marble bust of C/ytie, and 
in the courtyard is the mounted figure which was 
erected last year, and which we believe was intended 
for Rhodesia. It will thus be found that the painter's 
remarkable versatility is displayed. 
an advantage if works which are in other galleries in 
London could be lent for the occasion. But the collec- 
tion at Burlington House, incomplete as it is, is calcu- 
lated to impress the visitor with the greatness of the 
artist and his noble labours during seventy years. 

We hope we shall not be considered captious or 
following the example of the Greek shoemaker if we 
begin by pointing to the remarkable absence of any- 
thing which could be considered in the least degree as 
architectural amidst so large a collection. We are only 
endeavouring, like PoLonius, “by indirections to find 
directions out.” The great painters of Europe have 


_ superior to his time. 


utilised architecture, not merely because it supplied | 


noble forms like those we see in RAPHAEL’s paintings, 
and offered contrasts to natural forms, but because 
architecture, whether great or small, is a human creation 
rather than an imitation like painting and sculpture. 


By endeavouring to present man as independent of it | 


there is incompleteness. 
duced a worse result. 

be admirable are marred by his treatment of objects 
which were constructed. 
trait of himself dated 1853, which is invaluable as 
an indication of the direction towards Venice of his 
thoughts at the time. It is described as a “ three- 
quarter figure, in 
balustrade facing the spectator.” The truth is the 
painter appears in the most ridiculous of all positions, 
2.e. When a man stands before a tailor to be “ fitted on.” 


Mr. Watrts'’s indifference pro- 


Mr.Watrs’s arms hang helplessly, he looks sheepish, and | 
evidently he was apparelled in the Venetian robe for the | 
The incongruity of a modern collar and neck- | 
tie might be pardoned, but the so-called balustrading | 
is merely a wretched piece of wooden skirting painted | 


first time. 


white. It occupies half the background and makes the 
entire picture lose its harmony and become irritating to 
the eye. In another picture, entitled Prayer, belong- 
ing to the Corporation of Manchester, we see a delicate 
girl on her knees with her hands resting on a table. 
Her dress is that red-orange which the painter loved, 
heightened by red braid, and she wears a red fillet in 
her hair. This is not the prayer of a model but genuine 
devotion. Unluckily, the table employed is one of 
those with a spiral stem which hawkers consider to be 
indispensable in small suburban houses. The effect of 


For instance, there is a por- | 


a red robe, standing in front of a/| 


Pictures which otherwise would | 


it is worse than the skirting in the portrait. We could 
point out other instances of the same crass inattention 
to details of building and furniture. In that way Mr. 
Watts separated himself from the great artists of 
the past. Worse still, he imposed a limitation on 
his powers. Man is a social animal, and therefore in 
all schools “interiors” are common. In the collection 


'at the Academy that fact is ignored. Occasionally we 


them in a more symmetrical manner than is usual in an | see a portrait of a mother and a child, or two sisters 


standing as if there was no relationship between them. 
| But from the majority of the paintings the conclusion 


It would have been | 


must be drawn that man is a solitary being. Domestic 
life appears to be unknown, and there is no case of a 
number of men or women coming together for any 
purpose. With such a subject as Paolo and Francesca 
he could not avoid depicting two ghostly figures in an 
embrace; in painting Britomart it was necessary to 
introduce tl¥e nurse, and the Redcross Knight would be 
incomplete without Una. .Jacop required Esau as a 
foil and a few figures in the background, but evidently 
Mr. Watrts felt he could express his thoughts sufficiently 
by single figures. To show men in social life, in 
council, in united labour, or in worship, it would be 
necessary in most cases to represent a building or part 
of one, and that was not a task he cared to undertake. 
In the small picture, When Poverty comes in at the Door, 
Love Thes out at the Window, he was compelled to show 
an interior, but the model of it might have been derived 
from a toy-shop. We have no desire to disparage 
Mr. Wartrts’s great ability. But when he is to be com- 
pared with other painters it is only fair that the con- 
ditions should be equalised. He endeavoured to be 
original and he succeeded, but he shirked many of the 
difficulties which his predecessors and contemporaries 
encountered. 

The exhibition also shows that he was not always 
There are a great many of his 
earlier portraits which are no better than those by men 
who gained no fame. His own portrait representing 
him at the age of seventeen is unfinished, and it might 
have been inspired by one of the engravings after a 
portrait of SHELLEY, the poet. The portrait of his father 
produced two years afterwards is unpretending. The 
Wounded Heron of 1837, as a study in white and greys, is 
a very remarkable work. It would be interesting to 
know whether it was copied from reality, for if not the 
painting becomes still more remarkable. Aurora, 
showing “a partially draped female floating in the 
clouds surrounded by amorini,” might have been sug- 
gested by one of Frost’s paintings. In the same year, 
however, he attempted the subject of Cavactacus in the 
competition for the cartoons. It was believed at the 
time that the efforts to deal with epic subjects on a large 
scale would have a beneficial effect, and in the portraits 
which followed we see an improvement in Wartrts’s style. 
He was enabled by his premium to travel to Italy, and 
the view of Fiesole shows a susceptibility to nature, 
but an indifference to buildings. We see too in 7izme 
and Oblivion, which belongs to 1848 and which measures 
6 feet 5 inches by 9 feet 5 inches, that he had come 
under Florentine influences and was not afraid to grapple 
with abstractions on a very large scale. His own 
description of the picture is :—‘* The forms of Time and 
Oblivion, rising above the sphere of the terrestrial 
globe, are poised in mid-air betwixt the orbs of day 
and night. Time, as the type of stalwart manhood 
gifted with imperishable youth, holds in his right hand 
the emblematic scythe, while Oblivion, with bent head 
and downcast eyes, spreads her mantle of darkness over 
all.” This work was the beginning of a long series of 
attempts to deal with abstractions. 

The. years which followed are represented in the 
Academy by portraits. In 1859 there is one of Lord 
Tennyson, and in 1861 cone of Mortey, the American 
historian, which in size and treatment correspond with 
works which were presented to the nation. In 1862 we 
have the S7r Galahad, a full-length figure standing 
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beside a white horse, and apparently in mute astonish- 
ment at the vision revealed to him. This might have 
been suggested by the mysterious etching of Durer, 
The White Horse, which remains one of the puzzles of 
art. The position of Mr. Watts could not fail to be 
assured by his figure of the Arthurian knight. But it 
was not until 1867 that he was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy. 

There is no date attached to The Mother of Giorgione, 
which abounds in so many of the characteristics of the 
Venetian master it might well pass for a work by him. 
But The Eve of Peace, produced in 1863, reveals how 


well Mr. Warts had assimilated the qualities of the- 


best Venetians. The warrior, who is in armour with a 
richly-adorned surcoat and his sword in his hand, bows 
his head as if in supplication for peace. It isa noble 
figure with splendid colour. But Choosing, which 
belongs to 1864, shows that the painter, if he pleased, 
could easily have become a popular artist. It is a half- 
length of a little girl with some rose-buds in her hand, 


but who seems to have found a rival charm in a bush of | 


camellias. To the following year must be credited the 
Esau, a three-quarter length figure, clad in very heavy 
drapery, part of it being a sheepskin, and holding a 
spear in his hand. There is nothing particularly 
Biblical about it, and it is one of the least important of 
the works exhibited.. That in the same year the Fata 
Morgana was seen —a nude figure flying low and accom- 
panied by a sprite—is a revelation of the diversity of 
Watrrts’s thoughts at the time. 
men the character of whose next work could not be 


anticipated. His Aspiration, a young man in armour | 


holding a standard, was evidently a portrait of ARTHUR 
Prinsep, who was afterwards a general. In the same 
year was seen his marvellous likeness of Dr. JoacHim, 
the violinist. A small landscape, A// the Air a Solemn 
Suliness Holds, would be admirable and fully ex- 
pressive of the subject if it were not for a haystack and 
farm-buildings on one side. If he had intended to 
suggest that man’s works disfigure the beauty of earth, 
he could not produce a stronger example. 

It was about the same time he executed the likeness 
of Joun Stuart Mut. In it, as in the TENNYSON, we 
seem to have an expression which is intended to suggest 
the working of the mind over complex problems. In 
the effort broken colouring counts for a great deal, but 
it is evident that both. faces were worked out by a vast 
number of delicate strokes. It is remarkable that a 
painter who had resolved to confute the statement that 
it is impossible to find the mind's construction in the 
face should never have attempted the production of 
poetic characters. 
or a Jaques, if painted by him, would be of more worth 
than many pages by commentators. It was not only 
perplexed philosophers he was capable of presenting. 
There is no more characteristic portrait of Mitiars than 
that painted by Warts in 1871. His Dean LippeELv is 
a marvellous revelation of an aristocratic Don who was 


also possessed of intellectual power, while his Sir | 


Joun Simeon might serve as a type of an Anglo-Saxon 
gentleman. His head of Mrs. Lanotry will hereafter 
be more convincing of her loveliness than any of her later 
portraits or innumerable photographs. 

The following explanation which Mr. Watts gave of 
one class of his works has been reprinted in the cata- 
logue :— 


The great majority of these works must be regarded 
rather as hieroglyphs than anything else, certainly not as 
more than symbols, which all art was in the beginning and 
which everything is that is not directly connected with 
physical conditions. In many cases the intention is frankly 
didactic ; excuse for this, generally regarded as exasper- 
ating, being that it has been found, not seldom, that the 
attempts to reflect the thoughts of the most elevated minds 


of all ages, even in an unused and halting language, have | 


not been without interest at least, if without profit. What- 


ever type may have been used, Classical, 
other, the endeavour has been to impress distinctly the 


He was one of those | 


A Hamuet or a Lear, a MERCUTIO | 


Medizeval or | 


direction of modern thought, and in all except two 
cases, reference to spiritual dogmas has been purposely 
avoided. 


In the old days an attempt to point a moral generally 
required several figures. Mr. Warts generally con- 
trived to express his thoughts by means of two. Love 
and Death, Love and Life, Jacob and Esau, Death and 
Innocence, Diana and Endymion, and so on, have a 
subtlety of meaning in addition to their attractions as 
figures. He evidently thought out his subjects com- 
pletely, for when he made a second version the difference 
between it and the first is very slight. Thus in Love 
and Life the man’s forward foot in one is only partly 
pressed against the rock, while in the other both feet 
serve as a base. In the larger Love and Death a dove 
is introduced in the foreground cowering before the 
figure “feared of man,” and there is a slight variation 
in the steps to the house. Mr. Warrs’s love of duality 
is so marked that his representations of the Three 
Graces or the Three Virtues become rather remarkable. 

It cannot be said that at any time his powers began to 
fail. It might even be supposed that in his last years 
he was progressing. There is no trace in discordant 
colours of that affection in the eyes from which TURNER 
and Mutreapy suffered. The 77ifles Light as Air, in 
which amorini are ascending and rivalling birds and 
butterflies, is one of the most delightful works exhibited. 
He was not afraid to introduce an iridescent bubble in 
it which is a coup ‘de main. The version of Diana and 
Enpymion, a favourite subject with him, which he 
painted in 1903, is superior to those produced at an 
earlier time. Zhe Two Paths of the same year is his 
most successful landscape. His Li/an in last summer’s 
exhibition was by some considered to be below the 
artist’s average standard, but that was owing to its 
surroundings. In the present exhibition it appears 


among relatives, and must be *raccepted as a 
masterpiece. It has some of the characteristics 
of atripescoe atid there (ist pathetic interest 
in finding a similar treatment recurring in so 


many of the artist’s works, although the opportuni- 
ties offered to him for. fresco were extremely limited 
and one of his two attempts was a failure. Another 
remarkable circumstance is that so many works should 
be seen which have not found purchasers. No doubt 
in some cases the painter declined to part with his 
works. But he was too great an artist to be admired 
by the multitude, and buyers of pictures may have 
thought his works would have a disturbing effect in a 
small gallery. Fortunately’ he was not a man whose 
inspiration depended on popularity. Whether under 
other circumstances the character of his works might 
have been more or less varied it is impossible to tell, 
but the 248 works which are to be seen in the galleries 
of the Royal Academy form a whole of which England 
may well be proud. 


THE PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
ACT." 


By Professor W. S, Ho_psworty, D.C.L. 


N these days of municipal trading the determination 
of the exact scope of the provisions of the Public 
Authorities Protection Act is a’ matter which nearly 
affects all classes of the community, and none more 
nearly than the classes of architects, engineers and 
builders. The title of the Act indicates its object. It 
is an Act ‘‘to generalise and amend certain statutory 
provisions for the protection of persons acting in the 
execution of statutory and other public duties.” The 
Act does not apply to proceedings by any department of 
the Government against any local authority.; but it does 
apply to all proceedings taken in the United Kingdom 
against any person ‘for any act done in pursuance or 


* 56 & 57 Vict. c. 61. 
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execution or intended execution of any Act of Parlia- 
ment, or of any public duty or authority, or in respect 
of any alleged neglect or default in the execution of 
any such act, duty or authority.” It gives to persons 


sued under these circumstances the following advan- | 
tages :—(1) The benefit of a short period of limitation. | 


The action does not lie unless it is begun six months 
after the act complained of, or, in the case of a 
continuing injury, within six months after the cessa- 
tion of such injury. 
cessful he gets not merely party and party, but 


whole cost: of the litigation. (3) There are other 
provisions giving to defendants similar advantages as 


(2) If the defendant is suc- | 
_ from authority I should have entertained little doubt on 


solicitor and client costs—the plaintiff must pay the | the point. 


to costs where they have made a sufficient tender before | 


action brought, or where the plaintiff, before beginning 
proceédings, has not given to the defendant a sufficient 
opportunity of making such tender. 

Some points arising on the construction of the Act 
have already been judicially settled. 
Act does not apply to bodies such as a railway company 
or a pier company. It is true that such bodies as these 
are constituted by Act of Parliament, and often perform 
public duties laid upon them by statute; but they are 
essentially commercial undertakings, and carry on their 
duties to earn a profit for shareholders. The Act 
applies to public bodies who carry out their duties not 
simply in order to make a profit, but because they are a 
part of the established government of the country. 
Such bodies, if a profit is made, apply it to public pur- 
poses. For practical purposes we can draw the line by 
asking whether any given body is established primarily 
to trade or primarily to govern.* Again, it is clear that 
the provisions as to costs do not take away the dis- 
cretion of the Court to disallow costs if it sees fit,f and 
that the provision giving to the successful defendant 
solicitor and client costs relates only to the costs of the 
original action, and not to the costs of an appeal.t 

The most important question of all arising upon the 
construction of the Act has not yet been settled. 
is the question whether all the acts and defaults of 
public bodies come within the Act, and, if not, where 
the line is to be drawn between the cases which fall 
within the Act and the cases which do not. In other 
words, can any public authority for any act demand the 
privilege of the short period of limitation, and the privi- 


lege of getting, if successful, solicitor and client costs | 
_has not yet had the sanction of the Court of Appeal. 
'In the case of JEREMIAH AMBLER & Sons, Ltd., v. 


conferred by the Act? It is admitted that this is an 
unsettled question upon which opinions may differ.§ 
The actual cases decided upon the construction of 
the Act have shown that the Act affords protection to 
public authorities in a great variety of instances. 


Thus it has been decided that it applies to an action | 


against a municipal corporation for an injunction to 
restrain the corporation from allowing water to escape 


from their aqueduct and flood the plaintiff’s land ;|| that | 


it applies to an action against the Corporation of Preston 


for negligence in their management of the navigation of 


the Ribble; and that it applies to an action against a 
municipal corporation for obstructing a stream in the 
course of the erection of an electric-generating station, 
and thereby causing the plaintiff’s land to be flooded.** 
None of these cases, however, necessarily go the full 


* Fhe Ydunwt,.R. 1899, pp.-236, 237° Attorney-General v. 
Company of Proprietors of Margate Pier and Harbour, L.R. 
1900, 1 Ch. 749 ; Jeremiah Ambler & Sons v. Bradford Corporation, 
eK 1902; 2 'Chv5s85, 

‘ t Bostock v. Ramsey Urban District’ Council, L.R. 1900, 
2 Q.B. 616. 

{ Fielden v. Mayor of Morley, L.R. 1900, A.C. 133. 

§ Lindley, M.R., in the case of Fielding v. Morley Corporation, 
L.R, 1899, 1 Ch. at p. 4, said:—‘‘It is not necessary to consider 
what cases, if any, do not fall within the Act, though apparently 
within the words. I add that by way of precaution, because some 
day there will probably be a great discussion as to what acts or 
defaults do or do not come within it.’’ 

eRe 1899.1 (Ch. 

|] The Ydun, L.R. 1899, p. 236 (C.A.). 

** Jeremiah Ambler & Sons, Ltd. v. Bradford Corporation, L.R. 
1902, 2 Ch. 585. 


It is clear that the | 


This | 


length of deciding that all proceedings against public 
authorities come within the Act. 
Ydun* Sir Francis JEuNE’s dicta clearly point in this 
direction and give to the provisions of the Act the most 
extensive interpretation. ‘‘The question is,” he says, 
‘‘ whether the protection of this section of the Act is given 
to municipal bodies in the execution of duties not strictly 
municipal or official, but duties arising in connection 


with a commercial enterprise which they are em- 


powered by Parliament to undertake. . .. Even apart 


It has been and may be questioned whether, 
and to what extent, municipal authorities should be 


authorised by Parliament to engage, possibly in competi- 


tion with private traders, in what would otherwise be the 
subject of private commercial enterprise. But if Parlia- 
ment decides that a public authority should be so 
authorised, if it confers on a municipality the right 
and duty to assume the functions of a trader, 
it clothes those functions with a public character, and 


authority as those for the performance of which that 
authority was created. If a municipality is authorised 
to supply water or gas, I can see no distinction between 
its acts, its contracts and its defaults in supplying 
those articles and its acts, contracts and defaults in 
repairing roads. and maintaining street lamps. The 
analogy of the State itself may be invoked to negative 
any such distinction. The transmission of letters and 
telegrams, if not monopolised by the State, would 
doubtless be performed by private enterprise. But 


administration of the Post Office as of any other of its 
departments.” This extensive view of the interpreta- 
tion of the Act has been followed in two cases. In the 
case of CHAMBERLAIN and Hooxkuam v. Bradford Cor- 
poration,? the Corporation was sued by the plaintiffs for 
the infringement of their patents for electric meters in 
the course of their installation of electric light under 
their statutory powers. The plaintiffs having failed to 
prove their case, KEKEwicH, J., held that the Act applied, 
and that the defendants were entitled to solicitor and 
client costs. In the case of PARKER v. London County 
Council $ the Act was applied to an action against the 
County Council for negligence by a passenger in one of 
the Council’s trams. 

This extensive view of the interpretation of the Act 


Bradford Corporation,$ WVaucHan Whuiiams, L.]., 
pointed out that though the case of The Ydun|| was 


_ affirmed by the Court of Appeal, nothing was said by 


the Court which involved an approval of the very wide 
grounds upon which the decision of Sir F. Jeune was 
based. “I mean,” he says, ‘that the judgments in the 
Court of Appeal do not necessarily affirm the proposi- 
tion that the Act applies to municipal trading under the 
authority of a special Act or order which a corporation 
'or other public body chooses to obtain, just as any 
private person might do without being under any 
obligation so to do. The public authority in regard to 
such trading is, in fact, a mere volunteer, and it may 
be urged that, as the public authority is under no 
obligation to exercise the statutory authority which it 


has obtained ... there is no reason why a public 
body trading in competition with private traders should 
be protected as to either costs or the time within which 
an action should be brought.” 

The Lord Justice pointed out, however, that this 
narrower view of the scope of the Act was in conflict 
with the case of CHAMBERLAIN and Hooxuam v. Bradford 
Corporation. It is clearly also in conflict with PARKER 
_v. London County Council, but in the latter case 
_CHANNELL, J., though he held that he was bound by 


* L.R. 1899, C. at pp. 239, 240. 
+ (1900) 83 L.T. 518. t 
| 


L.Re1904, 2: hep wool, 
§ L.R. 1902, 2 Ch, 585. Wile 


| . 1899, p. 236. 


But in the case of The © 


makes them just as much public duties of a public — 


surely the State acts just as publicly and officially in its 
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authority to say that the Act applied, confessed that he | 


might have taken the less extensive view of the inter- | 


Act had he been deciding the matter 

v6 ” : i) . 
If,” he said, - I were construing 

I should have been inclined, 


pretation of the 
apart from authority. 
the Act for the first time, 
although bearing in mind the 
upon the Act I should no doubt have been wrong, to 
say that, although a municipal body might be entitled 
to the protection of the Act in regard to matters done 
by them in the course of the construction of a tramway, 
they would not be entitled to it in regard to matters 
subsequently arising during its working, and that they 
would not be brought within the words ‘neglect or 
default in the execution of such duty’ merely because 
the act which they were doing would have been ultra 
wires unless done under statutory authority.” * 

It has been reserved for FARWELL, J., whose deci- 
sions have been before now noted for a happy com- 
bination of bold reasoning and sound law, to adopt 


this less extensive interpretation of the Act in the case. 


of SHARPINGTON v. Fulham Guardians.t In that case he 
has decided that the Act does not apply to liabilities 


under a contract made by a Board of Guardians with | 
_ prise in various spheres of activity with the results of 


a builder, incurred by reason of the negligence of the 
Guardians, and by reason of alterations made by them 
in the plans of the buildings which were the subject- 
matter of the contract. The learned judge adopted the 
view that the Act applies only to acts or contracts 
directly and immediately occasioned by the carrying 


out of public or statutory duties ; and that it does not | 


apply if the Act or the contract is only indirectly occa- 
sioned by, or incidental to, one of their public or 
statutory duties. In other words, if a public authority 
is authorised by statute to run a tramway or to instal a 
system of electric lighting, 


tramway or installing the light, because they are under 
a duty to the public to do the work. But if they are 
authorised to guard the poor the Act will not apply to 
contracts to build houses for the poor because the 
duty to the public is not to build houses but to main- 
tain the poor. “The public duty which is here cast 
upon the Guardians is to supply a receiving house for 


that duty would be an injury to 
sibly to the public, who might be injured by finding the 
children on the highway. 
duty they have the power to build a house or alter a 
house, and they accordingly entered into a private 
contract. It is a breach of this private contract which 
is complained of in this action. 
by a number of children or 
in respect of the public duty. Itisa complaint by a 
private individual in respect of a private injury done 
to him. The only way in which the public duty comes 
in at allis... that ifit were not for the public duty any 
such contract would be ultra vires. But that would 
apply to every contract.” 

Now it is a little difficult to see how this case can be 


reconciled with the dicta in the case of The Ydun, or | 


with the decisions in CHAMBERLAIN and HooKkHAm ¥v. 
Bradford Corporation and Parker v. London County 
Council. On the other hand, it is not contrary to any 
decision of the Court of Appeal, and it is in accordance 
with what CHANNELL, J., would have considered to be the 
right interpretation of the Act had he not thought him- 
self bound by authority to decide differently. It is 
certainly desirable that a decision of the Court of 
Appeal or the House of Lords should clear up this 
doubtful point of law. 

On the general question as to which interpretation 
of the Act would be most expedient, it can hardly be 
doubted that there is far more to be said for the less ex- 
tensive interpretation than for the wider interpretation. 
As was said in argument in one of the cases cited above, 


* L.R. 1904, 2 K.B. at p. 505. 
+ L.R. 1904, 2 Ch. 449. 


decisions of other judges | 


the Act will apply to all acts | 
or contracts incidental to the work of constructing the | 


In order to carry out this | 


It is not a complaint | 
by a member of the public 


| 


“Tt is now becoming a matter of common occurrence for 
a corporation to enter into these quasi-commercial enter- 
prises, and it is a serious thing if they can recover costs 
of litigation conducted, it may be, in the most expensive 
style.” We must add, too, that it is a serious thing if 
persons are to be debarred from recovering by the lapse 
of the short period of six months. It may be that it is 
proper that public authorities should be protected from 


vexatious legal proceedings as to matters which fall 


directly and immediately within the scope of their public 
duties. It is a very different thing to extend that protec- 
tion to all the various kinds of complaint which may arise 
from the manifold activities and enterprises of the modern 
public authority. Persons no doubt will differ largely 
as to the proper sphere of the activity of the State, 
according as their views tend in the direction’ of in- 
dividualism or socialism. It cannot, however, be denied 
that the “ municipal socialism ” of the present day is on 
its trial. We do not as yet know énough of its results 
to give a final judgment as to its merits or defects. We 
cannot as yet define its limitations. If we are ever to 
come to a clear conclusion upon such vital matters we 
must be able to compare the results of municipal enter- 


private enterprise in the same spheres. No trustworthy 
comparison can be made if, owing to the very great 
procedural advantages conferred upon public authorities, 
a severe handicap is put upon the ventures of private 
individuals. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


Gye Tuesday Archbishop Bourne delivered an address in 

the new cathedral, in the course of which he referred 
to the finances of that important work. He said he did not 
feel ready to make any appeal for the fund of the cathedral 
until it had been proved that the late Cardinal Vaughan 
was right in thinking that a metropolitan cathedral was 
really needed for the due development of the Catholic faith 


'in England, and that the cathedral which he had erected 


was actually meeting that need. There was now no room 
for further hesitation, and he felt fully justified in echoing 
the appeal which the Cardinal made. Heavy liabilities had 
been incurred apart from the cathedral fund. The actual 


poor children; a breach or negligent performance of debt on the cathedral fabric was about 7,000/., and since the 
y reo) | 


the children, or pos- | building fund, excluding donations promised to Cardinal 


Cardinal’s death only 605/. had been received towards the 


Vaughan, but not actually made until after his death. The 
Archbishop named some of the works which he desired to 
see carried out. At present they were engaged in com- 
pleting the clergy house and the offices for the administra- 
tion of the diocese, and soon they must begin to build a 
choir school. For those objects they made no public 
appeal. The baldachino over the high altar would be 
erected this year, and the other works as rapidly as the 
architects could complete designs. There must soon be a 
permanent installation of the electric light, the organ must 
be completed, and the approaches to the cathedral called 
for a considerable outlay. He earnestly appealed to Roman 
Catholics to liquidate the debt and_ provide for the furnish- 
ing and decoration of the cathedral. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

ilies following additions have recently been made to the 
National Collection, and are hung in the Gallery at 
Trafalgar Square :—A portrait of Dr. Péral, by Francesco 
Goya, presented by Sir George Donaldson. It is hung in 
Room XIV. A portrait picture of Mr. and_ Mrs. Edwards, 
by Henri Fantin Latour, presented by Mrs. Edwin Edwards. 

Placed temporarily on a screen in Room XVI. 
The following are placed in the Gallery of British Art, 
at Millbank :—A portrait bust in bronze of the late G. F. 
Watts, R.A., O.M., by Alfred Gilbert, R.A., presented by 
Mrs. Watts. This is placed with the Watts collection of 
pictures in Room VIL A small sketch in burnt clay of 
A Nymph Reclining, by Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., pre- 
sented by Miss Tye. Placed in Room VIII. A picture 


| entitled Outward Bound, by Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., 
bequeathed by Mr. Henry Evans, of Derby. Hung in 


Room III. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects will be held on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday in Washington. The convention will open with 
an address of welcome by one of the commissioners of the 
district of Columbia. This will be followed by another 
from Mr. W. S. Eames, president of the Institute. 
Reports from the standing and special committees will 
be read. The report on municipal improvement, pre- 
pared by Mr. Frank Mires Day, will be illustrated by 
lantern slides, showing the progress made in systematic 
municipal work throughout the country. It is proposed 
to give a brief outline of the work, illustrated by lantern 
slides, of the candidates who will be proposed for 
honorary and corresponding members of the Institute 
at the convention. Several amendments to the con- 
stitution, notices of which have been sent to all 
members of the Institute, will be acted upon at this 
meeting. A series of papers will be read during the 
convention on phases of architectural practice. “The 
Relation of the Architect with the Government ” will 
be given in the report of Mr. Geo. B. Post, chairman 
of the committee on Government architecture. ‘‘ The 
Selection of an Architect for Government Work without 


Competition ” will be discussed by Mr. C. F.- McKim, | 


Mr. THomas Hastines and Mr. J. C. Hornsplower; 
“ The Selection of an Architect for Government Work 
by Competition,” by Mr. James P. Jameson and Mr. 
Irvine K. Ponp; “ Relations‘of Architects with Muni- 


cipal School Work,” by Messrs. R. Cireston Stwrcis, | 
‘ . . | 
Wm. B. IrrveR and Wm. B. Munpie; “ Financing 


Building Operations,” by Mr. W. H. Russe tt. 
on “ Office Organisation” are also expected. 
tions of Specialists to Architects” will be discussed by 
Mr. C. T. Purpy and Mr. Epcar V. Srrier. There 
may also be read one or two papers relating to the 
lessons taught by the Baltimore fire. 


Papers 


Tue compilers of the “ Year-Book of New South 
Wales” do not hold out encouraging prospects for 
emigrants who are architects. In the colony, as in 
England and other places, there must be a peculiar 


.s 0 r: e ‘ ~ ‘ | 
fascination in architecture, for we are told “the number | 


of architects in New South Wales is out of all propor- 
tion to the demand for their services, despite the steadily 
increasing activity in the building trades.” Architects 


in practice have pupils, and other aspirants are receiving | 


instruction in the Sydney Technical College and in 
private classes. The following advice is given :—“ Pro- 
fessional architects intending to settle in the colony 
would find the ground almost wholly covered. Even in 
interior decorative work there is no lack of designers or 
artists, but the expenditure in this direction in Australian 
buildings is comparatively limited. Stained glass is 
mostly imported, but some is manufactured locally, 
although not to an extent sufficient to encourage the 
immigration of designers or skilled workers.” Painters 
are likewise superfluous. Evenamong the teachers few 
attain more than a modest competence. There exists a 
subsidised society in Sydney, but although in the ex- 
hibitions there are many works, few are sold, and in 
consequence there is a tendency on the part of the more 
competent members to quit the Colony and seek their 
fortunes in Europe or America. There are also few open- 
ings for a black-and-white artist. Judging by the “ Year- 
Book” the arts and sciences and literature are at a 
discount in New South Wales. 


AN important arbitration case has been determined 
in Manchester, and the result cannot be satisfactory to 
either of the parties. The Municipal School of Techno- 
logy is a large and important building, and the contract 
was confided in 1895 to Messrs. Ropert NeILt & Sons, 
whose reputation is not confined to the city. A claim 
was made, arising out of extra work and delays caused 
by the Corporation and other contractors, which 
amounted to 38,483/ The question of prices was 


~ Rela- | 


referred to Mr. M. H. Younc, quantity surveyor, of 
London, and the whole claim was considered by Sir 
WiiittrAm Emerson. According to the award of the 
latter, the Corporation are to pay Messrs. Rosperr 
NEILL & Sons 19,920/., together with their own costs. 
and the taxed costs of Messrs. Neitt. The arbitrator's 
fees, including those of Mr. Younc, which are put down 
at 988/., will have to be paid by the Corporation. 
Application will have to be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for authority to borrow 20,000/. to pay the 
sums awarded. The chairman of the education com- 
‘mittee expressed regret that the subject should be the 
first that came before them in the New Year, and said he 
was surprised and disappointed with the result. But the 
surprise, we think, is likely to be shared by the con- 
tractors, who must have expected larger damages. 


In the latest number of L’ Art there is a reproduction 
of a drawing by Daupsieny, the French landscapist, of the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster. It was made 
during his visit to London in 1866. At that time the 
works were in progress for the Thames Embankment, 
and he was evidently struck by the contrast between 
the ground and the building. He selected a point of 
view from which he could see the Clock Tower, the 
great ventilator and the Victoria Tower, as well as the 
smaller towers fronting the Thames, and in the distance 
the four towers of St. John’s Church, which must have 
puzzled him. It was a curious subject for an artist like 
Dausicny to select. The article is by M. Emme 
Micuet, of the Institut. Among other articles we 
may point out one on the French opera by M. 
ADOLPHE JULLIEN; the Paradise of Ostend, by M. Jean 
Rosie; and a tribute to the oldest of French writers, 
M. PuiLipeErtT AUDEBRADE, by M. Paut Leror We 
have referred to several of the large plates which were 
given during past years to the subscribers. Five of those 
_for 1904 have just been issued. They comprise 4 
| Lawn-Tennis Party, after Mr. Joun Lavery ; Envor de 

Fleurs, after M. pe Toutmoucnue ; Le Labourage Niver- 

nats, after Rosa BonnEur; Une Recluse dans la Vallée 

d’Optevoz,. after Dausicny; and Primavera, after M. 
_Juttus RorsHoven. When we remember that these 
large etchings, each of which would cost a good sum if 
sold by a printseller, with all the numbers of Z’ Art for 
a twelvemonth, can be obtained for a couple of guineas 
_the liberality of the conductor appears incredible, and, 
L’ Art might be taken for a philanthropic institution for. 
the gratuitous dissemination of works of art of high class. 


OvrR sixty paintings and drawings by the late 
| FREDERICK Sandys are to be seen in the Royal 
Academy. Among them are the Medea, which in 1868 
was rejected at the Academy, and the Helen of Toy, 
Vivien, Morgan-le-Fay, Cleopatra, Penelope, Persephone, 
and other works which, to some extent, have an historic 
sense, for they were admired by Rosserti, and were 
often referred to in his letters and in various other works 
relating to art. Sanpys can be claimed as belonging 
to the Norwich school, and if not one of the early pre- 
Raphaelites, he may be considered as one of the later 
members of the brotherhood. The famous parody of 
the Sir Isumbras at the Ford, by Mivats, was by him. 
He was a marvellous draughtsman, and classical and 
northern legends afforded him subjects which none of 
his contemporaries surpassed. But the studies he 
drew for his illustrations in magazines reveal that, in 
spite of his power, he made the most elaborate prepara- 
tions. In one case we can see no less than six studies 
for a small wood engraving. It must be difficult to 
decide whether he worked best in oils, chalk, or in pen 
and ink. The /udtth and Flolofernes is a marvellous 
pen drawing; Lady Greensleeves in chalks is incom- 
parable ; while the Mrs. Stephen Lewis, an old lady in 
a black dress with a white laced cap, would assert itself 
in any collection of portraits. Certainly the Sanpys 
collection of drawings and paintings by themselves well 
| repay a visit to the Academy. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FRIEZE FOR NEW GAIETY RESTAURANT AND MESSRS. SHORT’S 
PREMISES, LONDON. 


frieze consists of twenty-five panels with 
windows alternating. It comprises over forty 
figures 7 feet high each. They illustrate various sub- 
jects. On the Strand front is a series of panels repre- 
senting Britannia and her Colonies, and another 
representing the Spirit of Progress with the Sciences and 
Industries on either side of her. The Aldwych front 
has a series of panels in which figures ‘of SHAKESPEARE’S 
Comedy and Tragedy heroines are represented; these 
are terminated at either end by figures of Comedy 
and Tragedy on the Garden Thoroughfare front. ‘The 
Strand end, Messrs. SHort’s premises, has figures 
representing the Arts of Architecture, Sculpture and 


Painting, and on either side are figures personifyin 
Poetry, Literature and Music, instrumental and voca 
The Aldwych end of the Garden Thoroughfare has figures 
representing War, Justice, Charity and Peace, in the 
order named. The whole frieze is in Portland stone. 
The figure surmounting the dome of the theatre is a 
winged representation of Fame holding a laurel wreath 
and blowing a trumpet. The total height from base to tip 
of wings is 15 feet, the figure being 10 feet high. It is 
in teak wood, painted, and may possibly be gilded. 


Mr. Hissert Binney, St. John’s Wood studios, is the 
sculptor, Messrs. Ernest Rtinrz & Forp being the 


architects. 


NEW ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


VIEW IN PALERMO. 


HE excellent illustrations for which 7he Architect 
was indebted to Mr. Axet Haic have’ been un- 
obtainable for a long time. We therefore intend to 
reproduce some examples of plates which, although 


| 
| 
| 


necessarily less elaborate than Mr. Haic’s large etchings, 
are perhaps better adapted as examples for the archi- 
tectural draughtsman. In his description of the plate 
now published Mr. Haic wrote :— 


Those who are in the habit of dispensing with the ser- 
vices of cicerones may stroll about and get lost in the 
out-of-the-way places in such a curious town as Palermo, 
and come upon sights, in their perhaps perverted ideas, 
fully as interesting or characteristic as any of the “Lions” ; 
and it was in one such pilgrimage that this view was 
encountered and noted down. Here you have a glimpse of 
the old Duomo, and most prominent in the view the great 
belfry crowning a part of the Archbishop’s palace. A sugges- 
tion is given of the western facade with its flanking towers, 
and a very small portion of the north side, altogether 
too slight to show the curiously mixed, but not unpleasing, 
tout ensemble of a building which exhibits externally a strange 
combination of Saracenic, Norman, Gothic and modern 
work. Two towers similar to those of the west end flank 


| the east end of the Duomo, which terminates in a semi- 


| circular apse. 


. . . Two lofty arches, seen in the sketch, 
span the street separating the Duomo from the Archbishop’s 
palace, and correspond nearly with the width of the belfry 
tower, which forms part of the palace. A massive building, 


| stretching north and south, forms. the base of the tower, 


which rises from the northern end. The corners of the 
building terminate in angle turrets. The pinnacles of the 
tower above are,*similarly to those of the four towers of the 
Duomo, very curious and unlike Gothic work. <A tower 


| has stood here from very early times, for it is recorded that 


| Chaneellor Stephen he took refuge in this tower, or its 


when in the 


1169 the Palermitan insurgents pursued 


immediate predecessor. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: GENERAL EXTERIOR, FROM 
SOUTH-WEST CORNER, LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 


ST. MARY’S, NOTTINGHAM. 

N Christmas Day the bronze doors by Mr. H. Wilson, 
which are the gift of Mr. Sydney Morse, as a 
memorial of his father, the late Canon Morse, who was 
vicar of the parish from 1864 until 1886, were formally 
opened in St. Mary’s, Nottingham. The doors are in the 
south porch, which has already been restored in Canon 
Morse’s memory. According to a description which has 
been prepared by the architect, the general intention has 
been to illustrate the life of Our Lord in its relation to the 
Virgin Mary (to whom the church is dedicated). ‘In the 
tympanum, enclosed within a vesica, the Holy Mother 


| supports and cherishes the body of Christ, while in the 


spandrels, on either side, the gates of death and life are 
suggested ; the Dove, typifying the Spirit, enters weary into 


the one and issues strong-winged from the other, thus 


symbolising the unending round of life and death.” Each 


_ door consists of five panels, in relief, illustrating the life of 


Christ. On the left door the subjects are :—The Annuncia- 
tion, the Visitation, the Nativity, the Epiphany, the Cruci- 
fixion.. In this last the Cross is a branching vine, and at its 
foot “stand our first parents, conscious of the Fall, while 
the doves of peace and pardon hover overhead.” The 
subjects of the panels on the right door are :—The Flight 
into Egypt, the Baptism in the Jordan, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the three Maries at the Sepulchre, the Resurrec- 
tion. In this panel the Saviour is shown emerging from 
the tomb, and, while still bound with the grave-clothes, the 
Spirit of Life in the form of a dove flies to His breast, and 
overhead the birds sing at the coming of the new dawn. 
The inscription, which divides the tympanum from the doors 
themselves, is, “In. Loving Memory of Francis Morse, 
1818-1886, Father, Pastor, Friend.” 


Jules Raeymaekers, a Belgian painter, who recently died 
in the village of Houffalize, in the north-east of the pro- 
vince of Luxembourg, has bequeathed his house in that 
place to the Government, together with an endowment, to 
be used as a residence for landscape painters who desire 
to study the scenery of the Ardennes. The residents will 


be chosen by the Belgian Royal Academy, and no painter 


will be allowed to live in the house for more than two 
years. 
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COTHELSTONE. 
By the Hon. J. Dutton. 


OWARDS Bridgwater, at the foot of the Quan- 


tock Hills, are the interesting remains of the 
ancient manor-house of Cothelstone, formerly the seat 


The 
StraweE s had been settled in Somersetshire since the 
the first was ADAM DE STAWEL, 
Stawell, 


of the STAWELS, but now turned into a farmhouse: 


time of the Conquest : 


who took his name from 


Moorlinch. 

Sir JoHn StaweEt, the owner of Cothelstone at the 
time of the Great Rebellion, was a zealous adherent of 
his sovereign, and he paid for his loyalty by seeing his 
noble mansion: despoiled and devastated, his woods 
‘elled and many of his estates sold. Lord CLrarenpon 
wrote of him as ‘“‘a gentleman of the largest estate that 
any man possessed in the West, who, from his very 
great affection for the person of the king and for the 
Government that was settled both in Church and State, 
engaged with singular courage both his own person and 
two sons in the most active part of the war, and had 
rendered himself as odious to Parliament as any man in 
that condition had done.” 

He lived to see the Restoration, and was one of the 
hundred knights who welcomed Cuar tes II. at Charing 
Cross. 
figures of him and his wife in Cothelstone Church, on 
which there is an epitaph recording his loyalty and 
sufferings for the king. His eldest son RaLtpH was 
created Lord STAwet in 1683. The male line became 


in the parish of 


There is a very fine monument with recumbent | 
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extinct in 1755 on the death of Epwarp, fourth Baron 
STAWEL, but his daughter. Mary, who married the 
Right Hon. Henry Brrson-Lecce, was made Barones3 


STAWEL in her own right, and was succeeded by her 


son. He, however, died leaving only a daughter, and 
the title became again extinct. . The representative of 
the family in the female line is the present Lord 
SHERBORNE. 

One of the wings of the house was rebuilt daa Shes 
parts restored in .1873, the original features of this 
singular Jacobean house being carefully preserved. 
The mullions of banister design dividing the windows 
and the twisted pillars of the entrance are very curious, 
and probably unique. The great: stone arch of the 
gateway originally occupied a position on the road 
nearer to the house than where it now stands, and the 
inner gatehouse is an excellent and almost untouched 
example of Jacobean work. 

Tradition says that Judge Jerrreys hanged two 
men, Colonel Bovet and Mr. BLackmore, on the stone 
arch in front of Cothelstone House to avenge himself 


on Sir JOHN STAWEL, because, notwithstanding his being 


on the side of the king, he was so disgusted at Judge 


JEFFREYS’S brutality in the Bloody Assizes that, though ~ 


he was high sheriff, he would not go to meet him when 
he came to Taunton, nor would he speak to him, but 
turned his back on him when he saw him. 


In Cothelstone Church there are two very fine 


monuments with recumbent figures of two of the 
STAWEL family and their wives, one of the time of 
Epwarbp II. and the other the Sir Joun Stawe of whom 
mention has already been made. 


COTHELSTONE MANOR-HOUSE. 


T REPORTER. 


\ 
) 
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COLHELSLONE. 


OUTER GATEWAY, 


COTHELSTONE. 


INNER GATEHOUSE, 
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THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


HE central hall of the Royal Academy is now 
occupied by a model of the design for the 
national memorial which is to be erected in front of 
Buckingham Palace. It will be executed in marble and 
bronze. The following description is given of it :— 


The model is 8 feet high, and being on a one-tenth 
scale, represents a total height, from the base to the top, 
of 80 feet. 
enthroned, is 13 feet high, is draped in robes of state. On 
her right is a group representing Justice, on her left Truth, 
and at her back Motherhood. Above the cornice of the 
upper pedestal are eagles with outstretched wings, 
emblematic of Dominion; and on either side are figures, 
on the-right of Courage and on the left of Constancy, 
qualities which, with the others, bring about the triumph 
of Victory, surmounting the whole. Round the base are 
fully-treated ships’ prows, two bearing trophies suggestive 
of the Army and Navy, and two fruits and flowers, sug- 
gestive of Commerce and Prosperity. 
platform is a great fountain discharging down steps into a 
basin 160 feet long by 28 feet across. The fountain on the 
right typifies Power, with figures representing the Army 
and Navy; below them is a sea nymph. 


gence, with figures representing Science and Art; below 
them reclines a triton. On the retaining wall, which is 
8 feet 6 inches high, are reliefs symbolical of the British 
people as Children of the Sea. Flanking the steps leading 
up to the central feature are lions with figures representing 
respectively Peace, Progress, Manufacture and Agriculture. 


It is not clear from the model how the memorial 
will.stand as regards the point of view of an ordinary 


spectator, There is no doubt the curved lines are 
pleasing. But in such a dreary place as that which 


will be the site of the memorial so large a basin and 
such an expanse of marble platforms will not be a 
cheering spectacle on a winter's day. The old rule in 
this country was to allow people to approach close to 
royal memorials. In the Albert Memorial, although it 
is of unusual size, there is a slight departure from what 
was usual. Abroad the same principle was adopted. 
There might be a wide space separating the allegorical 
figures at Versailles from the visitors, but the statues of 
Louis XIV. were not inaccessible to the crowd. In 
Berlin every inch of the famous memorial of FREDERICK 
THE GREAT can be closely studied. The recently 


The statue ofthe Queen, which, as she sits | 


Corresponding | 
with this motif of Power, there is on the other side Intelli- | 


erected memorials of the Kaiser WiL.iam reveal a new | 
intention, and: by the size of the work a spectator | 


is made to feel his own 
the memorial of Queen 


insignificance. 
VICTORIA we expect the 
prevalent impression will be one of aloofness, for 
royalty will be unapproachable. The two 
fountains will be barriers. In such works we sup- 
pose there must be allegorical figures and there is a 
large stock from which a sculptor can select. But 
in such a case it would seem to be necessary to 
suggest the sources from which the funds were derived 
for the creation of the memorial. If India and the 
Colonies contribute, why should they not have their 
representative figures ? 
little overdoing of Courage and Power? We can 
understand the fitness of the enraged lions which flank 
the Emperor Wiiiiam’s memorial in Berlin. Indeed, 
the number of wild animals and wilder women which 
are found there are almost enough to deter a peaceable 
man from studying the work. If a child from a 
Sunday school were to ask a teacher, after looking on 


Mr. Brocx’s figures, why are lions made the repre-_ 
sentatives of Peace, Progress, Manufacture and Agri- | 


Before | 


great | 


Then, again, is there not a | 


culture, it would be found difficult to give an explana-_ 


tion. To ordinary folks they would appear to be 
embarrassments rather than auxiliaries. Besides, would 
not fewer figures, or those of a different class, become 
more suggestive of the relations between the late 
QUEEN and her subjects during sixty years ? 


On each side of the | 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD. 


HEN Walter Scott was appointed Sheriff—a position 
corresponding with an English judge of a County 

Court, it was necessary that he should frequently visit 
Ettrick Forest, which was part of his district. There he 
became acquainted with James Hogg, whose enthusiasm, 
says Leckhart, “about the minstrelsy of the Forest was 
equal to his own, and whose mother, then an aged woman, 
though she lived many years afterwards, was celebrated 
for having by heart several ballads in a more perfect form 
than any other inhabitant of the Vale of Ettrick.” Hogg 
was enabled to furnish Scott with a number of copies of 
old ballads which subsequently appeared in the “ Border 
Minstrelsy.” About the same time Hogg published some 


of his original poems, and with the profits, together with 
the money received for a couple of prize essays, he was: 
He 
one from the Duke of 
But his mind was divided between pastoral 


enabled to take a farm which turned out a failure. 
was afterwards able to obtain 
Buccleuch. 


MEMORIAL OF JAMES HoGG, THE POET, 
(A. G. Heitton, Architect.) 


and literary pursuits, and for the greater part of his 
life he was in financial difficulties. That he was 
a true poet could not be questioned, but he was of a 
different school to Burns. It was truly said by John 
Wilson that Burns with a pen and Burns with a flail were 
identical ; for as the thresher is never concealed, Burns was. 
always revealing himself in his songs. Hogg, on the con- 
trary, sought to be representative of other men. It seemed, 
too, as if fairy-land had been revealed to him when he was, 
watching sheep as a boy, for his ‘ Kilmeny” is unique. 
During his lifetime he was so general a favourite, and 
was so complacent and good-humoured that many people 
took advantage of him, and he was made to exhibit himself 
as if he were made up of foibles for the general amuse- 
ment. He was utilised for the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,” and 
was expected to be always setting tables in a roar. But 
there is no doubt he was capable of writing exquisite 
poetry, and under happier circumstances his reputation 
would be more extended. His countrymen have not for- 
gotten his genius, and the site of the cottage in which he 
was born in 1772 has been marked by the memorial which 
we illustrate. It was designed by Mr. A. G. Heiton, 
architect, of Perth. 
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ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


N last September the congregation of St. Mary’s 
if Cathedral, Edinburgh, was able to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of the building. 
The opening of a new cathedral must necessarily be a rare 
event in this country, and there was a time in Scotland 
when it would appear to be an impossibility. 
to the generosity of two ladies, the Misses Barbara and 
Mary Walker, that the building is an 
Edinburgh. Originally their intention was to erect a 
“chapel” at a cost of 30,000/. It was afterwarcs arranged 


ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


It is Gwing | 


| trustees, therefore, settled that 
ornament to | 


to expend a sum of 45,000/., which was increased to 65,000/., 
on a cathedral. 

As there was a difference in ritual between the 
Established Churches in Scotland and England, it was sup- 
posed that if the competition were restricted to Scotsmen 
the designs might not be so well adapted for Episcopalian 
purposes as those obtained from English architects. The 
there should be three 
Scottish as well as three English competitors. The choice 
fell on Mr. Alexander Ross, of Inverness; Mr. Lessels, of 
Edinburgh; Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, of Edinburgh ; Sir 


(Str Grorce Gitgert Scort, R.A., Architect.) 
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G. G. Scott, R.A., Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., and Mr. William | 


Burges. In the instructions they received it was stated 


that sittings were to be provided in the nave and choir for | 


1,500 persons. Provision was also to be made for a small 
congregation at daily services. There was to be a chapter- 
house capable of holding 150 persons. 

Speaking of the designs as a whole, the late Mr. Ewan 
Christian, who was appointed judge, in his report to 
the trustees, said :—‘‘ The care and skill which have been 
bestowed on the preparation of the respective designs, and 
the beauty of many of the drawings, is very remarkable, 
and it can hardly be doubted but that by judicious selection 
from amongst them you can scarcely fail in securing a 
building not only well calculated for the purpose in view, 
but one that shall be a noble addition to the ornamental 
structures of your city.” 

There was nothing mentioned in the instructions about 
the style to be adopted. 
be the only appropriate style for ecclesiastical buildings. 
The examples which survive in Scotland of the old Episco- 
palian churches were all in that style. It is believed in the 
North that local Gothic has sufficient peculiarities to be 
recognised as a distinct variety. French influence is sup- 
posed to have had something to do with imparting character 
to it. The competitors found some difficulty in dealing 
with the subject. Mr. Ross said of his design :—"‘ A severe 
and comparatively early style of French Gothic was selected, 
so as to avoid excessive detail and carving, and as ap- 
proaching more nearly the best period of Scottish Gothic, 
which in much of its massive and severe character is more 
nearly allied to the early French than any other, and many 
details may be found identical in both.” Messrs. Peddie & Kin- 
near stated :—‘ Scottish Gothic is quite distinct from English 
Gothic. There are noble examples of it inthe cathedrals of 
Elgin and Dunblane, the abbey of Sweetheart, &c., buildings 
which owe their effect to the grandeur of their general 
design and the simplicity oftheir details, rather than to 
elaborate ornamentation and minute carving. It has been 
sought to make the cathedral, which, from its position and 
size, will be the cathedral of Scotland, thoroughly Scottish 
in character.” Sir Gilbert Scott said:—‘In selecting the 
variety of architecture on which to found my design I have 
met with some little difficulty. I desired that it should not, 
at the least, be discordant with the finest of the Scottish 
examples ; but here we have an embarras de richesses, for 
we find in Scotland noble examples of nearly every period. 


| 


In 1872 Gothic was considered to © 


solidity, Mr. Christian preferred the design of Mr. Ross. 
He said there was perhaps more general richness and 
picturesqueness of effect in Mr. Burges’s design; the 
eastern and western fronts were richer and more beautiful, 
while the western front was a most finished and beautiful 
composition. Mr. Street’s design was described as “ one 
of great excellence in respect of detail, and although 
perhaps more severe in its general character than either 
of those first mentioned, yet it is wrought out in a bold and 
vigorous style, combined with much elegance, and would 
undoubtedly if executed produce externally a dignified and 
noble result, whilst the interior would be remarkably light 
and elegant.” As regards Sir Gilbert Scott’s design, it was 
said :—-“ The design is throughout bold and simple in its 
character externally, but internally decoration is more freely 
introduced. The most striking feature is undoubtedly the 
central tower, the massiveness and noble proportions of 
which would be of the greatest possible value on a site like 
that on which it is proposed to build in giving a general 
dignity of effect to the whole structure. The tower for this 
purpose is designed with very considerable power. Other 
portions of the exterior, and notably the western front, are 
much less happy and forcible; but the eastern end of the 
choir is a fine and dignified composition.” Mr. Christian 
informed the trustees that their selection would have to be 
limited to one of the four designs he described. The advice 
was fatal to the designs by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear and 


' Mr. Lessels. 


Putting aside the Norman, we have glorious examples of | 
the Transitional style, as at Kelso, Jedburgh, St. Andrews, | 


parts of Holyrood, &c. We have the developed Early 
Pointed, as in the greater part of Holyrood, the whole of 
Glasgow, Elgin and many other grand examples ; the earlier 
Decorated, as at Dunblane, Sweetheart Abbey, &c., and the 
later styles in very many others. I have myself, however, been 
most impressed by the earlier phase of the Early Pointed, 
a style which especially unites the architecture of Scotland 
with that of the North of England, and is one capable, as I 
think, of the greatest possible degree of dignity, united 
with a reasonable amount of simplicity and any amount of 
beauty.” Mr. Street said:—“In choosing to limit my 
studies for this work to the Scotch churches of the thirteenth 
century, I am running no risk, for I believe that it would be 
difficult to find buildings more pure in detail, more graceful 
in design, or more suited to our wants in their compara- 
tively modest scale in any part of Europe. 
which can boast of such examples as Glasgow, St. Andrews, 
Dunblane and Elgin cathedrals, or the abbeys of Plus- 
cardine, Sweetheart and Dundrennan, Melrose, Kelso, Jed- 
burgh, Dryburgh and Holyrood, has no need that her archi- 
tects should leave their own country in search of what is 
most appropriate and most beautiful. All these buildings, 
with one exception, are of very nearly the same date—the 
first half of the thirteenth century, and it is in the style of 
this period accordingly I have made my design.” Neither 
Mr. Lessels nor Mr. Burges described the process they 
adopted in the selection of a style. 

Mr. Christian concluded that in arrangement of the 


The country | 


After Mr. Christian’s report there was much surprise 
when it was announced that Sir Gilbert Scott obtained the 
commission. Mr. Street, in a letter to The Architect, wrote 
to say that he had taken part in very few competitions, and 
always acquiesced patiently in the finality of a decision 
when given by a fair tribunal, but he would not be tempted 
again. His reason was :—“ If in the case of so important a ~ 
building, where so much caution was shown in drawing up 
the conditions, and where so eminent a professional referee 
was called in, both the conditions and the referee’s report 
are treated as so much waste-paper, it is to be feared that 
no precautions which architects can devise will give any. 
reasonable certainty of a fair result.” Mr. Christian also 
wrote to us saying that he could not agree with Mr. Street 
that the trustees were bound in such a case to exercise no 
power of selection, for “no body of deliberating men, and 
especially Scotchmen, could be expected to relinquish such 
aright, and no consulting architect in the presence of so 
many excellent designs could, in my judgment, ask them to 
do it.” We also received a letter from one of the trustees, 
in which it was remarked that although they had the 
greatest confidence in Mr. Christian’s judgment, there was 
an unanimous vote in favour of the acceptance of Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s design. Some were at first in favour of the 
design by Mr. Ross, but “‘ none considered that Mr. Street’s 
design, with all its great merits and its exceeding beauty, 
would be suitable to the site without considerable modifica- 
tion, which would have been equivalent to a new design.” 

Afterwards it was stated that Mr. Ross had obtained the 
assistance of Mr. George Freeth Roper. Mr. Ross promptly 
denied this, and declared that “the designs were prepared 
by myself and worked out in detail in my own office here, 
under my own direction and superintendence by regularly 
paid draghtsmen, who, except one (Mr. Roper) were young 
men trained in my own office.” The view taken in our 
columns of the unpleasant subject by Mr. Edmund Sharpe, 
who, it may be mentioned, preferred Mr. Street’s design, was 
that “it is not possible in this or in any other age for an 
architect in large practice either to execute himself a fifth 
part of the drawings that pass out of his office, or to do 
more, often, than to pass most of them in hasty review.” 
But he hoped the incident would have a beneficial effect in 
checking the tendency to employ hired assistants in the 
preparation of competition designs—of: draughtsmen who 
had been brought up at the feet of teachers of a different 


class, and whose ideas might be foreign to those of their 
_ temporary employer. 


ground plan Mr. Street’s came first, and he added, ‘I do | 


not think it would be possible to design a better or more 
suitable arrangement for the purpose in view.” In respect 
of construction, the first place was assigned to the design 


by Mr. Ross, partly because vaulting was not employed in | 


the loftier and larger portions of the church. For archi- 
tectural character the designs by Mr. Ross and Mr. Burges 
were said to be “so beautiful in general design that it 
would be hard to balance their respective merits.” On the 
whole, partly for constructive reasons and for general 


| 


| 
| 


| 


There evn be no question that the competition brought 
forth. three excellent designs, which we republish in con- 
nection with the recent celebration, and especially on 
account of their intrinsic interest as examples of the work 
of three renowned English architects. 


The Manchester City Art Gallery committee have resolved 
that it is desirable that an exhibition of the works of the 
late G. F. Watts, R.A., should be held in the City Galleries 
in the approaching spring. 


Jan. 6, 1905.1 
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FRENCH SCHOOLS OF ART. 


DEPUTATION consisting of the chairman, Mr. James 
Fleming, with two others of the Governors, Mr. W. 
Forrest Salmon, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. - John J. Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., and the headmaster, Mr. Fra. H. 
Newbery, were appointed, at a meeting of the Governors of 
the Glasgow School of Art, to visit and report upon the 
working of some of the more important of the national and 
municipal schools of art in France. They were further 
charged with the mission of obtaining, if possible, the 
services of a professor for the department of design and 
_decorative art in the school. 


were successful. The Chairman and the Governors, whose 


In this latter commission they | 


names are given above, travelled at their own expense ; the | 


headmaster alone received a grant from the school funds to 
cover his outlay. 

The schools visited were the Ecole Nationale de Beaux- 
Arts in Lyons; the Ecole Nationale et Spéciale of Paris ; l’Ecole 
des Arts Décoratifs in Paris; l’Ecole Nationale des Arts 


Industriels at Roubaix, and |’Ecole Municipale des Beaux- | 
Arts at Lille. It was not found possible, as at first intended, | 


to visit the School at Art at Toulouse. The proposed visit 
of the deputation had been notified by the Minister of Public 
Instruction in France to the directors of the schools in 
Lyons, Paris and Roubaix, and the Prefect of the Nord was 
instructed to notify the Mayor of Lille. These most useful 
introductions were obtained through the French ambassador 
in London, M. Cambon, by the kind action of the Scotch 
Education Department. The following remarks relate to the 
Paris schools :— 

In Paris the deputation visited (1) the Ecole Nationale 
et Spéciale des Beaux-Arts; (2) the Ecole Nationale des 


casts for the school. 

(1) The Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Rue Bonaparte. 
institution is practically the university of art, not only for 
France (although the educational facilities there afforded are 
primarily for Frenchmen), but of the whole world. 


There are three ateliers for painting, three for modelling 
and three for architecture. Each atelier receives visits from 
a professor three times weekly between the hours of eight 
and twelve. Lectures are given at hours in the day other 
than these. A week of twenty-four hours is the time gene- 
rally allowed for each study in painting and modelling. 
The sizes of works are rigidly fixed, and these are, as a 
rule, small. Larger studies are allowed for the annual 
competitions. 

The teaching comprises courses of study, exercises set 
by the professors, examinations and competitions. There 
are eighteen distinct courses of study, and the programme 
for these courses is determined by the Superior Council of 
the school and approved of by the Minister. The whole 
system of teaching and study is based upon examinations 
for awards, competitions for prizes, and the submission of 
specified work for prizes and bursaries. All judgments 
are made by juries special to each section of school work. 
These juries are chosen by the professors among them- 
selves. The Director is president of all juries and an 
official inspector acts as secretary. Marks are awarded 
upon the basis of a fixed official value. There is an annual 
exhibition following upon the completion of the work of 
the juries. Students are encouraged to take all branches of 
art study. Certificates of study are issued to painters and 
sculptors. 

The architectural school is divided into first and second 
courses. A diploma of architecture is granted to students 
who successfully complete the work of these two courses. 

Besides the Grand Prix de Rome, belonging to the Insti- 
tut de France and entitling the winner to a four years’ 


_ residence at the Villa Medici or French State art school in 
Arts Décoratifs ; (3) the Palais du Trocadéro, to purchase | 


This | 


All | 


nationalities are represented on the rollof students. French | 


students, sent as they are as bursars by practically every 
city and town in France, form by far the majority, and 
among other countries contributing students perhaps 
America sends the most. Male and female students are 
alike eligible for admission. Instruction 
is free, and there is no registration fee.. No students 
above twenty-five years of age are admitted. Entrance 
examinations are held twice yearly, and these are 
very exacting. From painter, sculptor, architect and en- 
graver candidates alike, admission work is demanded. 
Should this gain acceptance, other proofs follow to be 
executed before the candidate is permitted to be enrolled. 
Thus painting students submit a drawing from the life and 
a drawing from the antique. 
candidate has further to execute and submit:—(1) An 


Rome, the school is very rich in gifts and legacies. These 
are granted generally for special studies in the three arts 
respectively, as also for anatomy, history, perspective, and 
in each case are distinguished by the name of the donor. 
The Foundation Chenavard is specially for poor students, 
and is divided among painters, sculptors, architects and 
gravers. The number of foundationers, as also the value of 
each respective bursary, is determined by the School 
Council. The Société Centrale des Architectes Francais 


| appears as a donor, and a prize is given by American 


throughout | 


These being accepted, the | 


anatomical*drawing (two hours allowed); (2) a perspective | 


drawing of an object in relief showing principal perspective 
lines (four hours); (3) an antique fragment, modelled (nine 
hours); (4) a study in elementary architecture (six hours) ; 
(5) an examination in general history (written or oral at 
choice of candidate). 

Sculpture and engraver candidates have to passa similar 


test, differing only from the above in that preliminary | 


modelling works are submitted, and drawing from the 
antique takes the place of (3) above. 
Architect candidates have to submit to, instead of sub- 


“mitting, a test of their powers of design, and have further to | 


execute a work in drawing from the antique and ornament ; 
modelling ; calculations and logarithms ; arithmetic ; algebra 
and elementary geometry; descriptive geometry applied to 
architecture; descriptive geometry; oral proofs of history 
knowledge and a written composition. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts is directly controlled from the 
Ministry of Public Instruction of the Fine Arts. The teach- 
ing administration is vested in a director and the body of 
professors known as the Superior Council. The official 
business is conducted by asecretary and staff. The subjects 
taught are drawing, painting, sculpture, architecture and 
engraving. The subject of engraving in copper is attached 


to the painting section, and to sculpture belongs that of | 


engraving on medals and precious stones. There is no 


section for decorative art, as commonly understood, nor | 


does design for the manufactures form part of the curricu- 
lum. 

M. Henri Mayeux, architect, gives an annual course of 
lectures on the decorative arts to students of the Ecole 
Nationale et Spéciale des Beaux-Arts. 


the application of fine arts to industry. 


architects educated in the school. These gifts and legacies 
are outside the prizes and medals offered by the school itself. 

In connection with the school there are :—(1) A museum 
of casts (all styles and periods) ; (2) a museum of copies of 
pictures of the Old Masters ; (3) works that have obtained 
the Prix de Rome; (4) a collection of works that have 
obtained medals; (5) material for study of anatomy, geo- 
metry, stereotomy, physics, chemistry and construction ; 
(6) objects of art given or bequeathed to the school ; 
(7) library. 

The deputation visited an atelier for architecture, 
Professor Paulin; painting ateliers taught by Professor 
Gérome (the late) and Professor Cormon, and _ateliers 
for modelling presided over by Professor Barrias and 


Professor Chaplain. Order and discipline is  main- 
tained in the ateliers by a body of  surveillants. 
A visit was also paid to the female painting and 
drawing studio. In each studio the macier or senior 


student in charge, and who is elected to the post by his 
fellows, courteously gave any information that was asked 
for as to the work and working of the studio, and the depu- 
tation had further the pleasure of a short interview with 
Professor Cormon. 

The Ecole Nationale des Arts Décoratifs in the Rue de 
V’Ecole de Médicine is, as its sub-title implies, a school for 
The institution is 
housed in a building formerly a school belonging to a 
religious order. Its classes are open day and evening. 
Students under thirteen are not admitted to the day classes, 
nor under fourteen to the evening courses. 

Candidates for admission submit either a study of orna- 
ment in light and shade, a modelled study or an exercise in 
architecture, according as they wish to be enrolled in either 
one of the courses of drawing, modelling or architecture. 
Should any one of these proofs be considered worthy, the 
candidate is admitted at once to the superior division of the 
course. Any student admitted into one particular section 
can at the same time attend two other sections, as room 
permits. The hours are from 8.30 a.M. till 10.30 a.m., 1 till 
4 P.M. or 1 till 5 p.m. according to the season, and from 7.30 
till 9.30 p.m. Unjustifiable absences render the student 
liable to dismissal and the same punishment is made to 
students whose work is considered inefficient or insufficient. 
All instruction is free. 
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The subjects taken are drawing, modelling, geometry, 
plant study, architecture, mathematics, ornament and archi- 
tectural composition, history of art, perspective and 
anatomy. There are special studios for ornament applied 
to industry (painted and modelled), as also a special atelier 
for architecture. In the absence of the director the deputa- 
tion was shown over the building by the sub-director, and 
various studies in process of execution were shown. Gas 
and coke fire are used for lighting and warmth. 
authorities are considering the removal of the school to 
other and more suitable premises. Notwithstanding the 
adverse circumstances under which the work is carried on, 
the school has turned out some very notable decorative 
artists. 
excellence of the workmen it supplies to the various artistic 
industries of Paris and of France. . 

At the Museum of Architectural Casts installed in the 
Palais du Trocadéro the Governors ordered a collection of 
casts for the use of the Glasgow school. These consisted 
of figures from the Porte Royale of the cathedral of 
Chartres; Corbeil, a complete doorway from Toulouse, 
Barye’s Lion and Serpent and other smaller specimens. 

In France education is free, but no student may enter a 
school of art until he has passed an entrance examination. 
This examination demands preparatory instruction, which 
is provided for in special preparatory schools. The entrance 
examination is such that candidates applying must exhibit 
both skill and earnest endeavour in order to obtain a pass. 
The ordinary French student is compelled to follow a 
definite and rigorous course of training, which insures a 
thoroughness that has not as yet been possible to reach in 
Scotland. One of the reasons for this is that art education 
is felt everywhere in France to be an absolute necessity. 
It is encouraged alike by the State, by the civic authorities 
and by the manufacturers. 

The gratuitous instruction that everywhere prevails may 
partly account for the organisation and methods to be found 
in the French schools. 
art instruction much more seriously than is the case in 
Scotland. 

In all the schools the discipline was maintained by a 
special class of men called “surveillants.” The work begins 
at 8 a.m., and the classes are, with few exceptions, all held 
during the day. The artisan student receives his instruc- 
tion in district evening classes, and the central school is 
reserved for students intending to devote their lives to the 
profession of art. 

The deputation feel they have got much useful and 
practical good from their visit, and have gained an experience 
of work and methods which should be of great service tothe 
Glasgow School of Art. It is hoped that by the aid of the 
continuation classes of the School Board and by the esta- 
blishment at some early date ofa preparatory school the 
thorough preparation of students for the Glasgow School of 
Art may be insured. The accommodation for work afforded 
by the Glasgow School of Art compares favourably in many 
respects with that existing in the French schools. The 
general excellence of the work of the Glasgow School of Art 
in drawing and painting will bear comparison with that 
produced by the continental schools, but in architecture, 
advanced design and figure composition there remains much 
to be accomplished in Glasgow. 


THE ART INSTINCT. 


A LECTURE by Mr. J. B. Yeats, R.H.A., was delivered 
in the Royal Hibernian Academy, Dublin, on “ The 
Art Instinct.” 

The lecturer, in the course of his remarks, said that in 
Dublin the artist had to bear his cross meekly amidst much 
scornful criticism. He deplored the absence of a modern 
art gallery in Dublin, where there were schools of divinity, 
engineering, classics and science. There was, of course, a 
National Gallery, and all honour to it, but in it nothing 
modern could be seen. The modern painter was the 
magician who unlocked ancient art. One of the reasons 
why Dubliners did not care about pictures was that they 
themselves were naturally noisy, and as pictures were for 
silent people they in Dublin could not put their minds to 
this silent study. There was no peace like that of the 
gallery of the Old Masters. The silence of a Roman 
Catholic church was immensely enhanced by the silence of 
holy pictures. There was another reason why paintings got 
such scant favour in Dublin; pictures had been called the 
poor man’s books, but as Dublin was a university city 


The French people take art and | 


The | 


“they did not appreciate them. 


Its influence, however, is most felt in the general | 


People talked so much 
about truth and made such a brag about it that they 
became dupes to their own words, but the sober fact was 
that no one sought truth. The man who saw facts as they 
were would be sad and disappointed. In this great busi- 
ness of artificial illusion people could delightfully deceive 
themselves. The art instinct was like a Divine voice, 
which summoned out of the void innumerable worlds. 
Portrait-painters were the true chroniclers of history, and 
when the historians of the future required to know their 
heroes it was to the portrait and not to the photograph they 
would go. The true connoisseur liked natural beauty and 
that which forced him to reflect. 
that the artist who painted what was beautiful was the only 
artist worthy of the name. Poets were allowed to please 


| themselves with what was ugly—Shakespeare gave us 


Falstaff” and Homer contributed his type—but artists 
must restrict themselves to beauty. To paint pretty faces 
had become a profitable industry with English artists. 
These artists had stamped their faces with insipidity, he 
supposed, lest they should alarm their patrons. Mr. George 
Moore had called Millet a sentimentalist, but he (the lec- 
turer) thought Millet not to be a sentimentalist, but the chief 
of sympathetic painters. Artists regarded the sentimental 
painter as the black sheep of their flock, and it was not because 
he falsified facts, but because he painted without connection 
and against connection. In a painting all its merits lay in 
the way it was painted and not in the subject, yet the sub- 
ject was of great importance, since everything depended on 
the degree to which the painter was moved to exert him- 
self. Referring to Sargeant and Millet, Mr. Yeats said the 
former was the greater painter, but Millet was invariably 
the greater artist. The lecturer then drew attention to 
a picture, ‘‘The Beheading of St. John,” and said the 
Protestant mind demanded literalness in its religion as in 
everything else—it must have the literalness of the count- 
ing-house, the ledger and the police-court. This was not 
so with the Catholic taste at all, as the Catholic religion was 
like the prayer of Dante, and that was the point of view he 
(Mr. Yeats) most liked. In conclusion the lecturer referred 
to France as being the motherland of all artists, no matter 
of what nationality. In her they had their own friends and 
relatives, but here in Ireland they were strangers, little 
better than foundlings. 


BOYLE ABBEY. 


Tee their last annual report the Commissioners of Public 

Works in Ireland refer to the works of preservation 
and repair which have been carried out at Boyle Abbey, co. 
Roscommon. The Cistercian abbey of Boyle was founded 
in 1161, and was finally completed in 1218. It was an 
affiliation of Mellifont Abbey, founded in 1142. Maurice 
O’Duffy was the first abbot of Boyle; it was dedicated to 


the Blessed Virgin Mary for the monks of the Cistercian’ 


Order, first introduced to Ireland at Mellifont by Malachy, 
Bishop of Armagh. The abbey was endowed by the 
MacDermots, one of whom, Cornelius MacDermot, died 
there, and was buried in the abbey in 1197. He was king 
or chieftain of Moylurg, which territory is nearly coter- 
minous with the present barony of Boyle. The structure 
passed through a series of vicissitudes and suffered greatly 
at various times. In 1235 the forces of the Lord Justice 
Maurice Fitzgerald encamped within its walls, and it was 
again pillaged in 1315. In 1569 it was granted to Patrick 
Cusack, of Gerardstown, co. Meath, and again in 1589 to 
William Usher. In 1595 it was besieged by the Earl of 
Tyrone, and in 1603 it was given to Sir John King, ancestor 
of the Earl of Kingston and: Viscount Lorton, eventually 
coming into possession of the late Colonel King-Harman,. 
by whose successor it was vested in the Board as a national 
monument. During the military occupation from 1599 to- 
the end of the eighteenth century, when the monastery was 
known as Boyle Castle, the chapter-room walls on the east 
side were removed or had fallen, and a new range of 
buildings utilising the west wall of the chapter-room was 
erected in the cloister garth. The soldiers filled up the 
southern and eastern cloister walks with débris to about the 
level of the kitchen floor, and formed windows to suit their 
requirements. They also made a flagged passage, level 
with the kitchen floor, along the southern cloister walk. 
From this passage they entered the long range of new 
buildings on the eastern side of the quadrangle and the 
refectory on the southern side. 

The ruins were repaired by the Board in 1894, but the 


It was a common idea * 
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greater part of the ivy which covered the walls, including 
the tower and east gable, had not been removed. During 
the past year the ivy roots had grown to such dimensions 
as to become dangerous to the safety of the structure, and 
it was necessary to remove the ivy and repair the walls 
where the masonry had been dislocated by the large roots 
growing out of the walls. Shrubs and saplings were grow- 
ing amongst the ivy in profusion. The tops of the walls 
throughout were cleaned down and concreted, the floors 
over the chapels and chancel repaired and made good, a 
concrete floor on the bell-loft at the west end was laid, the 
clerestory windows were made secure, and the defective 


joints in the masonry throughout stopped with concrete to | 
The loose masonry of the | 


prevent wet entering the walls. 
four buttresses at the northern wall of the nave was taken 
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‘down and rebuilt with concrete, and they were carried up | 


several feet higher in order to support the top of the nave | 
-must have been still more so when the western towers of 


wall, which was leaning over. 
The removal of the ivy from the eastern gable of: the 


church revealed the jambs and arches of the three early | 
Pointed windows which lighted the chancel, and also dis-— 
| junction of the hill or rock with the building placed upon 


closed the series of horizontal string-courses carried across 
the gable, which, though quite unmeaning in connection 
with the early Pointed windows, would be a fitting adjunct 
to windows of the roundheaded Romanesque type, such as 
are in the transept adjoining. 


of the original design, but are later insertions, and that the 
original windows were Romanesque of the twelfth century, 
such as are still to be seen in the Cistercian’ House of 
Abbey Knockmoy, co. Galway, and similar to those which 
formerly existed at Jerpoint Abbey, co. Kilkenny, before 
the fourteenth-century tracery window was inserted in the 
east gable of that church. 


TESSHRAL. 
“The Good Shepherd” Mosaic, Ravenna. 


HE masterpiece among all the mosaics in the 
Orthodox Baptistery of Ravenna—if, indeed, it may 

not claim supremacy over all the works of the mosaic 
art since the time of Constantine that have come down 
to us—is the picture of the Good Shepherd, above the 
entrance at the end of the lower limb. In every sense it is 
a remarkable work. In drawing and in beauty of composi- 
tion it rivals the best wall paintings found at Pompeii. It 
may, with a fair degree of probability, be considered the 
earliest pictorial representation of the Saviour. It marks 
distinctly the religious development or change which, at 
the time when the Pagan religion was still a living creed, 
unconsciously influenced the artist to merge and lose the 
milder glories of Apollo in his representation of the divinity 
of the Son of Man. The direction of the Christian senti- 
ment of the time is also shown in the Saviour being depicted 
as He whom all could seek, instead of the inexorable Judge, 
represented in not much later works, who required to be 
entreated through others. It is one of the most noticeable 
characteristics of the many pictures of the Saviour at 
Ravenna that, almost without exception, He is represented 
in the flower of youth. It is easy to understand how the 
legend arose according to which a hermit was told in a 
dream that at Ravenna he could see depicted the veritable 
presence of the Son of God. At first sight this picture in 
the Mausoleum looks like a lovely rendering of the youthful 
Apollo or of Orpheus, but it is only necessary to dismiss all 
classic recollections to recognise nothing but the art pro- 
duction of a mind fully impressed with the inexhaustible 


These strings across the | 
gable go to prove that the present east windows are not part | 
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are the buildings and the rock upon which they stand, that 
it is difficult to distinguish where the work of nature ends 
and that of man begins. Another grand example of the 
same kind of treatment is the cathedral and surrounding 
buildings at Limburg, on the Lahn. Here the size of the 
cathedral is very circumscribed, owing to the small space 
at the top of the rock upon which it stands, but in order to 
give dignity and grandeur to the whole group the beautiful 
church is crowned by seven spires, the one capping the 
central lantern rising far above all the others. At a distance 
both Mont St. Michel and Limburg bear a striking resem- 
blance to some great dolomite rock. In each case the 
peculiarities of the site are strongly accentuated and 
exaggerated by the buildings erected upon them, and both 
look far steeper rocks when crowned by their beautiful 
churches than they would without them. In England the 
castle and cathedral of Durham are splendid examples, and 


that cathedral were crowned with spires. In treating one ° 
of these grand hill sites the Medizeval men carefully 
avoided anything that would have the effect of marking the 


it. They very rarely used terraces, and when they did use 
them they reproduced or continued the vertical lines of the 
building below the terrace, so that ata little distance the 
terrace looked like a part of the building. 


Later Greek Vases. 


On the Greek fictile vases belonging to the period of 
decline (ranging from about B.c. 330 to B.c. 100, or later) the 
figures are generally painted in red, or opaque white on a 
black ground, the details being picked out in crimson or 
yellow ; gold is used occasionally in accessories. On some 


few vases we find figures and objects painted in their 


| natural colours, and occasionally there is an attempt to 
_ represent those colours not absolutely as in the older poly- 


chrome art, but in their true gradations, as modified by 
light. This innovation, however, is hardly ever consistently 


| maintained throughout a design ; figures painted in the old 


theatrical exaggeration. 


conventional manner, without local colour or chiaroscuro, 
being strangely combined in the same composition with 
figures and objects rendered in their natural colours. 
Wreaths and other details are sometimes raised and gilt, 
and on a few vases some or all of the figures are in relief. 
The drawing in the earlier specimens of this style is very 
free and masterly, but with a tendency to mannerism and 
In the latter specimens the forms 
are effeminate or clumsy, the drawing coarse and careless. 
The compositions present a marked contrast to the severe 
simplicity which characterises the finest period of Greek 


| ceramography ; complicated and difficult foreshortenings 


love of the Good Shepherd for His sheep. Anything more | 


purely classic in art, imbued with the deepest sentiment of 
the Christian religion, it would be difficult to imagine. 


Gothie Architects and Irregular Sites. 


Medizeval architects nearly always erected their build- 
ings upon the ground just in the state in which they found 
it, and did not go to the trouble and often unnecessary 
expense of levelling it. One of the grandest examples of 
the way in which Medizval architects treated a thoroughly 
unlevel site is the great abbey of Mont St. Michel in Nor- 
mandy. Here all the buildings are made to fit into the 
irregularities of the great granite rock ; each crag is made 
to form the foundation of some buttress or projecting 
turret, and each hollow forms a crypt. On the summit of 
the vast granite cone stands the magnificent apse of the 


abbey church surrounded by a forest of pinnacles ; so grand | 


and striking is the whole mass, and so inseparably united | 


are sometimes attempted; the face, which in the earlier 
style is almost always drawn in profile, is frequently 
given in front view, and an attempt is made to impart 
more expression to the features. The scene is no 
longer rigidly confined to one plane, as in the earlier 
period; there is often a rude attempt to indicate 
a landscape background, but without any application of 
aerial perspective. The compositions are often crowded, 
and sprawl over the surface of the vase, instead of being 
carefully adapted to its shape, as in the earlier style ; and 
in many instances we meet with designs more suitable for 
mural or easel pictures than for the decoration of the 
convex or concave surfaces of vases. This change of style 
in ceramography was doubtless caused by the desire of the 
artist to reproduce on vases the refinement of colour and 
chiaroscuro which had been attained in the mural and easel 
pictures of Apollodorus and other great masters; but this 
attempt failed on account of the limited technical means 
which fictile art had at its disposal, and these ambitious 
innovations gradually led to its degradation and extinction. 
Very large vases were made in this period, especially in 
Southern Italy, and these do not seem to have been intended 
for domestic use, but rather for the decoration of the houses 
of the rich. But the finest of these ornamental vases cannot 
be compared for beauty of form and perfection of material 
and fabric with the fictile art of Nola and Vulci in its best 
period; the clay is thicker and heavier, and the black 
varnish which forms the ground less lustrous and less 
durable. A large proportion of the designs relates to 
Dionysiac subjects, to Aphrodite and Eros, or to sepulchral 
rites. It is probable that some of these subjects relate to 
the Dionysiac or Eleusinian mysteries; but as the names 
of the figures represented are seldom inscribed on vases of 
this period, it is often difficult to ascertain the import of 
these compositions. 
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The Reformation and English Architecture. 


The Reformation brought about a_ disposition to 
break with precedent, to adopt change and to welcome 
novelty. In the preceding times men were content to 


follow in the footsteps of their immediate predecessors ; | 


they were accustomed to take their architecture, as they 
did their religion, on trust; gradual alterations of detail 
might be allowed in either, but in no case could any radical 
change be permitted. The effect of this spirit may be 
witnessed in almost any of our great historical churches, in 
which may be traced with precision the modification of 
mouldings, tracery and sculpture, that mark the successive 
phases of Medizeval art, so clearly as to enable us to fix 
without difficulty the dates of the erection of each portion 
of such buildings. The clergy, being the great church 
builders of the time, were the keepers and preservers of | 
architectural traditions. 
proportion was maintained, subject, of course, to limita- 
tions, due to local or peculiar circumstances in certain | 
cases. The workmen knew only the forms of art which 
they saw around them, and were therefore ready to submit 
to the authority which claimed their obedience. Originality _ 
was not sought for its own sake, and the whole progress of 
architecture resembled the gradual growth of natural 
objects. The change which came with the Reformation | 
broke with all this. It was not only a change in the forms | 
or even in the essentials of religion. It was a great 
uprising of the human intellect, demanding reasons where 
formerly it was contented with commands. Can we 
wonder if a revolution such as this has left its mark on 
architecture ? It led, naturally, first to an indifference 
towards the old forms of Medizeval art, and then to a/| 
hatred and contempt for all that seemed to speak of a yoke 
that had been once broken, never again to be imposed. 
Such feelings soon manifested their destructive tendencies, | 
and the spirit of iconoclasm was let loose. Destruction and | 
demolition followed in its wake. Fortunately for us in this 
country, the native moderation and prudence of the English 


A certain uniformity of plan and > 


The Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture have fixed as their receiving day for works, 
Monday next. Works in sculpture will be received on 
January 20. 


Mr. Justice Grantham has sent a donation of t1oo/, to the 
Southwark Diocese fund as an expression of his thankful- 
ness for the support given him by all classes in his recent 
action with regard to cottage housing. 


Lady Elcho has presented to All Saints Church, Evesham, 
what is believed to be the old processional cross of Evesham 
Abbey, which is of fourteenth-century workmanship. 

The Belfast Harbour Board have appointed Mr. Redfern 
Kelly to be chief engineer to the Commissioners in place of 
the late Mr. Giles. Ae 

Count Walsingham’s House at Reading is in course of de-— 
mohtion to make room for business premises. According 


~ 


to tradition, Queen Elizabeth stayed here as the guest of | 


Count Walsingham. Some efforts were made by local 


_ antiquaries to save this Elizabethan building from destruc- 


| from June 27 to Jilly 8. 


tion, but without success. It was almost the only relic of 
ancient Reading, besides the abbey ruins and the old 
churches. 

The Church History Exhibition will be held at St. Albans 


Sub-committees have been formed 
to deal with church plate, church furniture, church paintings, 


| vestments and brasses, manuscripts or printed matter and — 


_ pictures illustrating the most striking epochs in Church 


people prevented the occurrence of extravagance on the | 


scale witnessed elsewhere, and their conservative instincts 
were readily enlisted: on the side of preservation after the 


first whirlwinds of enthusiasm had somewhat spent their 
fire. 


GENERAL. 


The King has graciously consented to lend the Inter- 
national Society of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers his 
collection of 150 etchings from the royal library at Windsor 
for the Whistler Memorial Exhibition. 

The President of the French Republic has specially authorised 
the picture of “ My Mother’s Portrait,” now in the Luxem- 


| specially fitted studios at 5 Myrtle Street. 


_~enamelling and wrought-iron. 


bourg Gallery, Paris, to be exhibited in the Whistler | 


Memorial Exhibition, to be held in the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, London, from February 21 to March 31: 
The Liverpool Corporation Library in William Brown Street 
is to be enlarged at a cost of about 90,000/, by the erection 
of a room for the accommodation of the Hornby bequest. 
Mr. W. E. Willink, architect, Liverpool, having 
appointed to act as assessor of plans to be received in 
competition for the Carnegie Free Library, Wrexham, has 


history. 
The Board of Directors of the American National 
Episcopal Cathedral at St. Albans, Washington, have 


selected the Gothic style for the new buildings that will 
soon be erected. The tirst of these will be the choir building, 
situated on a part of the cathedral close already selected. 
It will cost 100,000 dollars. 


The Villa which Napoleon occupied at Porto Ferrajo, in 
the isle of Elba, from May 1814 until February 1815, is to 
be offered for sale. 


The Autumn Exhibition in the Manchester Art Gallery was 


visited by 87,000 people. Thirteen works have been sold 
for 953/. 19s. Last year the sales amounted to 829/. gs. 


The Liverpool School of Architecture and Applied Art 
(connected with the University) reopened for the Lent term 
on Wednesday in both the day and evening classes. The 
studios have to be divided at present, the modelling classes 
being carried on at the University, while the drawing, paint- 
ing, design, metal and woodcarving classes are held in 
The metal 
work in brass and copper, 
A special feature of these 
classes is the reduction in fees offered to artisans, thus 
enabling them to obtain advanced instruction in the various 
handicrafts allied to architecture, especially modelling, 
woodcarving and wrought-iron work. 


classes include practical 


The Society of Beaux-Arts Architects in New York 


_announce that a free course of study has been established, 


been 


received the approval of the Council for his scheme for 


submission to the competing architects. 
will be 682 square yards, with a frontage of 67 feet, an 
average depth of about 80 feet, and affording library 
building area of 54 feet by 60 feet. ; 


An Exhibition of Paintings in oils and water-colours of 


The site selected | 


India by Mr. R. Gwelo Goodman will be opened on Satur- | 


day next at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. This 
collection should be of considerable interest to the large 


number of Anglo-Indians resident in this country, as Mr. | 


Goodman has Spent many years in the East and has 
obtained a particular knowledge of the atmospheric effects 
of the Orient. Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband has 


_ siderably greater depth between the piers. 


consented to write an introduction to the catalogue of this | 


exhibition. 


_ The Chaneol of Brighton parish church is to be rebuilt 
from the designs of Mr., J.T. Micklethwaite, at a cost of 
between 5,000/. and 6,000/. 

' Alterations are in progress at the Aberdeen Art Gallery. 
A sum of about 2,000/. has been subscribed by the citizens 
and friends for casts for the equipment of the gallery. The 
committee have accepted a bequest of six pictures be- | 


queathed under the will of the late W. A. Sandby, of | 
Windsor. 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city modelled on 
the general plan pursued at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, and comprising frequent problems in orders, design, 
archeeology, &c. 


Mr. Brock’s statue of the late Lord Russell of Killowen, 
Lord Chief Justice, which the Earl of Halsbury is to 
unvel on the opening day of the ensuing term, is now 
placed in position at the Royal Courts of Justice. 


Ayr Auld Brig has been restored to the condition in which 
it stood prior to the slight damage sustained by the struc- 
ture, and the washing out of part of its temporary wooden 
supports by the flood of last month, with the exception 
that the bed of the river has been scoured out to a con- 
Mr. D. Kirkland, 
the contractor, in whose hands the temporary supporting 
works still are, has restored the wooden supports washed 


| out; and Mr. Young, the burgh surveyor, has restored with 


concrete the large slice torn out of the north side of the 
foundation of the north pier. In the meantime the Town 
Council have under consideration the question as to how 
the legacy of 10,000/. or 11,000/. left and now available for 
the “rebuilding” of the bridge is to be applied, the 
decision to be come to being whether the structure should 
be repaired if that is possible, whether it should be partly 
rebuilt, or whether it should be wholly rebuilt, using for 
reconstruction all the visible stones of the bridge. 
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THE WEEK. 


DuRING many years Berlin possessed a reputation 
for its iron castings. They could be obtained of all 
sizes, from colossal war trophies to ladies’ brooches. 
They were so sharply executed it seemed impossible 
that time could have any effect upon the surface. When 
that noble philosopher, JoHANN-GorT Lies Ficute, died 
on January 27, 1814, no material seemed more appro- 
priate for his monument than cast-iron. In the struggle 
against Napo.eon he had inspired the people with 
enthusiasm through his addresses and_ university 
lectures. Although he was not a native of Berlin, he 
had taught in its new university, and, indeed, a man of 
his class could not be said to belong to any of the 
separate States. He was buried in the Old Dorothe- 
erstadt Cemetery, and a tall cast-iron obelisk was 
erected to mark the grave, with the inscription, ‘ The 
Teachers shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.” ‘The condition of the obelisk at the 
present time does not testify either to the endurance of 
cast-iron or the admiration for Ficutr. No doubt, in 
common with all philosophies, his system has been 
supplanted.. But the earnest man who laboured so 
hard during the War of Liberation is deserving of 
longer recognition. It may be mentioned that in the 
same cemetery are buried SCHINKEL and STULER, the 
architects, and Raucu, the sculptor. 


In the neighbourhood of Saumur is a great rude 
stone monument known as the Dolmen of Bragneux. 
A description of it, furnished by the Rev. J. E. Somer- 
VILLE, was read at the meeting of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries on Monday. This dolmen, or chamber 
constructed of immense slabs placed erect in the ground 
and close together, forming the walls and supporting 
other great slabs laid across as a roof, is the largest in 
Europe, and is situated a short distance to the south of 
the town of Saumur on the lower Loire in France. Its 
megalithic structure is 65 feet in length, 24 feet in 
width and 15 feet in height. The whole consists of 
fifteen stones, of which four compose each side, one 
-closes in the back, one partially closes the front, four 

form the roof, and one in the interior supports the 
largest of the roof-stones, which is split. The largest 
roof-stone is 24 feet in length, 22 feet 9 inches in width 
and nearly 3 feet in thickness. The stones which 
formerly made a passage leading up to the chamber 
were demolished and broken up for road metal when 
the neighbouring road was made. ‘The dolmens of 
France are chiefly found to the west of a line drawn 
from the Mediterranean through Nimes and Auvergne, 
sloping westwards to Bretagne; and on the east of 
this line circles and barrows are the common form of 
sepulchral monuments. 
historic monuments written by the late Professor 
RoceR SMITH appeared some years ago in The 
Architect. In one case where the stones were orna- 
mented by curling lines he suggested they were in- 
tended to recall the waves of the ocean. ‘There is, 
however, he said, a veil of mystery over these objects 
which has not yet been lifted. By whom, and when, 
and for whom was all this done, and what does all this 
mean ? 


SIGNBOARDS are an essential in business, but care 
should be taken that they are not fatal or injurious to 
the people they are intended to attract. A woman was 
killed last week in Derby by the fall of a stone which 
was overthrown by the swaying of a sign measuring 
about ro feet by 5 feet. The building inspector said the 
by-laws ignored signboards, and the jury at the inquest 
on the woman added the following rider :—‘‘ That we are 
of opinion that these signs should not be allowed to be 


Articles on the French pre- 


erected without proper authority from the Corporation, 
and if the Corporation do not possess that authority we 
consider they ought to take steps to obtain it, for the 
protection and safety of the public and in order that 
such a case as this will not occur again.” It is un- 
necessary to say that Derby does not stand alone in 
having insufficient power to deal with the danger. In 
the majority of towns signboards are beyond official 
control. The big board in Derby was not the proximate 
cause of the woman’s death, and that makes the case 
more important, for it shows there is more risk than 
would arise from the fall of a piece of timber. The 
mainstay had rotted and the sign was controlled by 
only two wire guards. Ina gale which arose the sign- 
board moved in such a way as to act as a lever on the 
parapet wall and to loosen the stones. Jhe victim 
might have escaped the signboard, even if it fell, but a 
piece of the coping was deadly. 


It would be difficult to convince a Parisian that the 
Pont des Invalides is to bear the name of our English 
monarch. Ifa new bridge were to be erected it would 
be a compliment to England to call it after Epowarp VIL., . 
for that would be equivalent to what was done in the 
case of the neighbouring bridge, which is known as Pont 
Alexandre III. But the present bridge has been known 
as the Pont des Invalides since its erection half a century 
ago. The bridge, too, is not suggestive of permanency,’ 
and everybody desires that the friendliness between 
France and England shall be continuous. Paris is 
always eager to exemplify the latest forms of con- 
struction. When in 1828 it was resolved to have com- 
munication with the Esplanade of the Invalides it was 
decided that it should be a suspension bridge of one 
span. That system was not represented in Paris at the 
time. When tested after its completion it could not 
meet the official requirements, and had to be removed. 
It was then decided to erect another suspension bridge, 
but with three spans. On féte days and when there were 
military evolutions the bridge used to be crowded and 
alarms were excited. A catastrophe would have been fatal 
to the Imperial Government, and accordingly in 1854 the 
masonry bridge which we now see was constructed. 
The foundations may have some defects, for in 1880 it 
was necessary to carry out extensive repairs. The 
centre pier has a figure of terrestrial victory on one side 
and of maritime victory on the other. ‘The designs for 
the masonry bridge were prepared by MM. bE 1a 
GALISSERIE and DARCEL. 


Tue heights of buildings in American cities depend 
upon the peculiarities of the authorities as representing 
the spirit of the population. The new Times Building 
in New York is 430 feet above the footings, the Ivins 
Building in Park Row is 386 feet above the footway, 
and there are many buildings over 300 feet in height. 
In Philadelphia the Land and Title Building has twenty- 
two storeys, and is 317 feet high. In Chicago the 
Fischer Building is 235 feet high. Boston is more 
restrained, for the Ames Building has no greater height 
than 186 feet. Apparently there is a strong. desire 
among Bostonians to avoid competition with the builders 
of Babel in endeavouring to reach the sky. A Commis- 
sion lately reported that legislation is urgently needed 
to keep buildings within limits. In one part of the city, 
where there are trades which need lofty buildings, it is 
proposed that the maximum height shall be 125 feet, 
while in another part, which is mainly residential, the 
height is not to exceed 80 feet. But the Commission 
would prefer a uniform height, for they say :—" We are 
so thoroughly convinced that a general and uniform limi- 
tation of buildings to a reasonable height is neither an 
injury to real-estate values nor a hindrance to the 
growth of the city, we should recommend a maximum 
limit for the entire city of roo feet.” A conclusion of 
that kind suggests there is no hustling for offices in 
Boston, 
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SWEDISH ARCHITECTURE. 
VARIETY: of causes have combined to make 
Norway possess more interest for Englishmen 

than Sweden. In the first place, the influence of the 
ancient romances has to be considered. During several 
years English scholars have popularised the legends, and 
the climax was reached by Wittram Morris, who not 
only endeavoured to tellus all about the Wolfings and 
the Niblungs, but in his ‘ Earthly Paradise” relates 
how “ certain ‘gentlemen and mariners of Norway.’ set 


,sail to find that happy place, but ‘came to a western 


dual kingdom of the north. 


land instead. Then the magnificent scenery could not 


fail to be an attraction in an age of tourists. The 
political economists also found .conditions of life in 


- Norway which were novel to them, and many reformers 
‘wished to introduce:a similar system. 


The modern 
efforts to promote trade have, however, had the effect of 
drawing more attention than formerly to Sweden, which 
may be regarded as the dominant partner in the 
To a great extent Sweden 
will bear comparison with Switzerland. It is a country 
where patriotism prevails, but it is of a kind which 
inspires self-reliance. By utilising its resources Sweden 


‘is in a condition which is enough to excite the envy of 


larger States. Everything depends on industry, but 
the people also patronise the arts and literature, and it 
can be said that no department of knowledge is without 


_ native-born representatives. 


That architecture should be’ so well exemplified is 


‘remarkable, because Christianity was not established 
‘until a comparatively late period, and prior to that event 
‘there is no reason to suppose that building received 
“much attention. 


It is believed the King INcJALD, by fair 
means or foul, obtained supreme power in Svealand about 
A.D. 700, and that is accepted as the beginning of the 


“kingdom of Sweden. 


About A.D. 830 St. ANSGARIUS endeavoured to con- 
vert the Swedes to Christianity. But, as in Norway, 


‘considerable opposition was raised against the new 


_Varnhem 


doctrines, and it was not until 1248 that the Church in 
Sweden became fully recognised as a national institu- 
tion and as united with the Roman Church. There are 
some small country churches which are supposed to 
date from the eleventh century. The church at 
is prized as being the chief memorial of 
Romanesque architecture in Sweden. However, the 
most important structure of the period is the cathedral 
of Lund, which will sustain comparison with any of the 
Rhenish ecclesiastical edifices. Throughout Gotland 
there are buildings suggestive of all varieties of Gothic 
with the exception of the latest. The thirteenth century 
was productive in Sweden as in other parts of Europe, 
and a union of Romanesque and Gothic is claimed to be 
peculiar to the country and is known as the Gotland style. 

The cathedral of Linképing was commenced during 
the Romanesque period, but the greater part is Gothic. 
The cathedral at Skara is another excellent Gothic 
building. But the chapel attached to St. Bridget’s 
nunnery at Vadstena is genuine Gothic, though of a 
simple type. There are no capitals to the piers, but a 
plain moulding at the springing of the arches, and 
which also marks the termination of the ribs of the 
roof. The windows are long and narrow, and the 
tracery not intricate. Stone was generally used in 
preference to brick. Under German influence, how- 
ever, brick architecture was largely employed in the 
southern part of the country. The cathedral of 
Uppsala, which is the most important ecclesiastical 
building in Sweden, is constructed partly of stone and 
partly of brick. It is supposed to have been derived 
from a French prototype. The design was obtained 
from EtrennE BonnueILt, and he took some part in 
carrying out the works. But as the erection 
was in progress for a couple of centuries there 
must have been other architects engaged, and this 
is confirmed by the inconsistencies to be seen in it. 
The cathedral is about 330 feet in length; it has two 
western towers with spires, and a lofty fl2che. 


Sweden is deficient in secular architecture of the 
Gothic period. The remains in Visby of the great town 
wall, with towers at intervals, are enough to suggest the 
importance of the place at an early time. The so-called 
Pharmacy has greatest interest asa relic. It is possible 
that the timber which abounds in the country was,used 
in the erection of houses and civil buildings. But the 
material was not enduring. A wooden building known 
as the Orndsstugan, or house of ORNAs, survives at 
Dalarne from the fifteenth century; it was a period of 
disturbance, and the building might be described as a 
very long blockhouse, the upper storey projecting widely 
over the lower part. 

A new era began for Sweden with the appearance of 
Gustavus Vasa. He was born in 1496. In his youth 
he was a leader of the opposition: against Denmark, 
which: then exercised power over the country. He was_ 
able,to obtain the independence of Sweden, and.had it 
recognised as one of the European States. It was 
during his reign that Oraus Perri, one of LuTHER’S 
disciples, introduced the Reformation. One of the first 
acts of Gustavus was to persuade the Riksdag to pass 
a resolution by which not only the administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs but the whole of the Church pro- 
perty was transferred to him. . A great many monastic 
institutions were demolished in order to provide materials 
for castles which were erected by Gustavus and his 
family. Some of the buildings which were then 
erected in that way are of great interest. Among 
them are Kalmar Castle, Gripsholm Castle and 
Vadstena Castle. The palace at Stockholm was the 
most important example of Swedish Renaissance. 
Unfortunately it was destroyed in 1697. At first it 
is believed the architects were Germans and Dutch- 
men. But afterwards a number of Swedish architects 
arose. In the secular buildings of the Renaissance 
period as well as in the churches particular attention 
was bestowed on the doorways, and the combination of 
architectural and sculptural forms in them is. often 
pleasing. It is also characteristic of the time that as 
much notice was given to timber construction as in the 
Gothic period. The material was used in houses and 
in the belfries of churches. 

Sweden had also its Baroque peng In the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century both secular buildings 
and churches presented examples of it. Evidently 
German types were preferred. In the latter part of the 
seventeenth century preference was shown for models 
from France and Italy. The House of Nobles (Riddar- 
huset) in Stockholm, of which JEAN DE LA VALLEE was 
architect, a building of two storeys with a basement with 
pilasters dividing the windows, is one example of 
seventeenth-century work. Others are the palace of 
OXENSTIERN, the Bank of Sweden and the cathedral of 
Kalmar, which are to be credited to the elder Tessin. 
The well-known royal palace of Stockholm, by the 
younger Tessin, suggests Italian influence. FERGUSSON 
says that for simplicity and grandeur it stands unrivalled 
among European palaces, ‘with the exception of the 
Farnese, in Rome. He adds :—“ It is true the material 
here is only brick and plaster, but the parts are so large 
and so well balanced that we forget this defect, and. it 
is crowned by a cornicone so well proportioned to the 
mass below that the eye is charmed and the feelings 
satisfied from whatever point of view the palace is 
regarded.” 

We have not the space to show the donnestion 
between the architecture and the history of the country. 
Sweden was welladapted tobe a nursery of military power, 
and for a long time it exercised control over the destinies 
of Europe. Every reader of romance remembers how 
the brave Major Datcetry served as “ lieutenant and 
ritt-master under that invincible monarch, the bulwark 
of the Protestant faith, the Lion of the North, the terror 
of Austria, Gustavus THE VicTortous.” But the 
redoubtable soldier of fortune found that Gustavus 
was not a liberal paymaster, and he testified to having 
seen whole regiments crying out “ Gelt! Gelt!” The 
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compensation was found in the number of. victories 
which were gained and the contributions which had to 
be levied, when the worthy Datcerty did not fail, as 


he said, to lick his fingers as became a good cook. | 


Much of the spoils of war was spent by the nobles in 
the construction of castles. They also received grants 
of land in Sweden, and before long the nobles had a 
monopoly of political power. CuHarites XII. made a 
reputation as a warrior, and VoLtTaiRE considered 
him of so much importance that he wrote his 
life. But his death accomplished a great. change 
in the constitution of Sweden. It was recognised that 
peace had its -victories as well as war, and science, art 
and literature were encouraged. The unfortunate 
- Gustavus IV. thought that he also had to make a name 
as a conqueror, but his attempts [excited the enmity of 
Russia and the lossof Finland. Finally he was deposed, 
and the French soldier, BERNApotTE, ascended the 
throne. 
It was not to be expected that in a period of commo- 
tion like the early part of the nineteenth century, which 
-was marked by a change of dynasty, that much attention 
could be given to architecture or the other arts. Half 
the century had passed away before there,was a revival 
of architecture. One of the first buildings erected was 
characteristic of the new aims of the country, for it was 
the technical high school in Stockholm. The architect 
was F. V. Scuoranper. Another of his designs was 
the synagogue in the capital. Although episcopacy 
is not recognised, the old cathedrals are respected and 
attention was bestowed on their restoration. Most of 
the work was entrusted to H. ZreTTERvALL. Besides 
Romanesque and Gothic, he studied Renaissance ex- 
amples and reintroduced a free Classic, which is now more 
practised than any other style. Of late years it might 
be said that the best modern works of all countries in 
Europe, as well as of the United States, are being used 
by Swedish architects to gain inspiration. Efforts have 
‘even been made at emancipation from older styles and 
to design buildings which will be examples of the appli- 
cation of rigorous logic. It is not peculiar to Sweden 
that its oldest works are derived from other countries, 
for neither Romanesque nor Gothic can be called 
a home growth. But by regarding Sweden and 
Norway as equal representatives of Scandinavian 
art, something is obtainable which may serve as 
the nucleus of a style. There are deep thinkers in 
Sweden, and both archeology and ezesthetics have been 
considered. Early in the seventeenth century Datin 
wrote about the principles of art, and he was followed 
by other authorities. Indeed, a number of writers have 
treated of the science of the beautiful. One most 
interesting work, “ Roman Days,” by the late Victor 
RYDBERG, was noticed in The Architect soon after its 
appearance. He delivered a great many lectures in the 
Private University at Stockholm about the theory of 
art, its origin and development. He has had several 
successors. In painting, sculpture and music, Swedish 
artists have been successful. Although it may seem 
likely that science will be more attractive than art in 
our time, yet there are enough inducements for Swedish 
artists to prefer the beautiful to the useful. 


THE “YELLOW PERIL” IN ART." 


T was not anticipated when the collections at South 
Kensington were first gathered that a time would 
come when handbooks relating to Chinese and Japanese 
objects would be necessary. They were supposed to be 
outside the pale of what was applicable in England. In 
art as in scholarship the Mediterranean exercised an 
‘influence of which connoisseurs were not always aware. 
The Pheenician traders at an early age made the pro- 
ducts of Greece, Italy and Northern Africa familiar to 


* (1) Chinese Art. By S. W. Bushell. (2) Japanese Colour 
Prints. By E, F; Strange. (His Majesty's Stationery Office.) 


various parts of Europe. Occasionally. examples by 
Persian and Assyrian craftsmen formed part of the mer- 
chandise. It is doubtful whether India came within the 
purview of the Phoenicians, and it is now difficult to 
decide whether Greece was indebted to India, 
or India» to Greece, for some of its forms. China 
appears to have, closed its gates against the most 
enterprising traders. of antiquity, and whether the 
islands now known as Japan could have furnished 
objects which would be interesting to Europeans is a 
question which is not easily solved, All that can be 
said was that the Mediterranean was the great highway 
for transferring works of art, and countries which could 
not easily be connected with it were outside the current 
of affairs, or, in other words, of civilisation in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. Afterwards systems of various 
kinds were established. But the East remained as much 
ignored by philosophers as by the eatlier traders. The 
great books of India and of China display wonderful 
wisdom. But it was only ina recent time that Western 
Europe became aware of their existence. Some orna- 
mental forms like the fret may have been derived 
from the Chinese, and there is much that is remarks 
able in the old work of India and Japan. But 
whenever art was looked on as a whole the pro- 
ducts of a circumscribed area were alone taken into 
account,. The Phoenician merchant determined the kind 
of productions which for centuries were to be accepted 
as beautiful... Chinese and Japanese pottery began later 
to be sought after by collectors, but the interest attached 
to the pieces was mainly due to the circumstance that 
they were so remote from what was accepted as true 
| art by Europeans. Many years passed away before it 
was supposed that. the ornamentation of the Chinese 
and Japanese could have been inspired. by any system. 
The representations were sometimes utilised for. the: 
purpose of showing what absurdities could be committed 
from ignorance of theory, as in the case of landscapes, 
where distant objects were made as large as those which 
were near. It was supposed the artists were devoid 
of imagination, and assembled objects without any 
respect for scale and proportion. The effect of pre- 
judice is seen both in the works of Owen Jones and 
Dicsy Wyatr at the time when South Kensington 
was in course of formation. The latter could write 
about art applied to industry in ancient times with 
scarcely a reference to. what was doing for ages in 
the remote East. He could speak of the Portland 
and <Auldjo vases as wonderful examples of the 
glass-maker’s skill, and then add, “Tt is curious. to 
find an exactly similar process of glass-working and 
cutting in use from the earliest ages in the East, particu- 
larly in China.” Why should it be more curious in the 
East to cut through layers of glass? But the spirit of 
the expert is suggested by his remarking that the 
Chinese, unlike the Greeks and Romans, were led by 
“ chance.” If Sir Dicpy Wyatt had followed out the 
subject he would have discovered that it was a principle, 
anda wise one, of Chinese artists to take advantage of 
accidents, and consequently there is a spontaneousness 
obtained which differentiates their work from that of 
artists in Greece and Rome. The question for moderns 
is not, however, the relative superiority of different 
schools of art, but whether each of them cannot con- 
tribute something which modern people will be able to 
utilise. If we consider ourselves to be the heirs of the 
ages, there is no reason why we should ignore our 
relationship to Japanese and Chinese artists, while we 
recognise kinship with the designers of prehistoric 
times. 
In the small volume by Dr. BusHeLt, an authority 
who has resided some thirty years in Pekin, we are 
brought back to a very remote period. In a bas-relief, 
which will hereafter be considered as one of the most 
interesting documents in the world, we are introduced 
to Fu Hst, the reputed founder of Chinese polity. He 
js represented, as “the first of the three ancient 
sovereigns known as San Huane, holding a masons 
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square, in company with a female personage wearing a | 
coronet and holding a pair of compasses.” The in- 
scription records he was the first to rule as king; he 
traced the trigrams or mystic symbols and introduced 
knotted cords, which seem to have been primitive aids 
to the memory of historical events, and of which a 
survival appears in the practice of tying knots in 
handkerchiefs as mnemonic aids. Of another ruler 
who appears in the same relief we are told “he 
fabricated weapons, dug wells in the fields, lengthened 
the official robes, built palaces and dwelling-houses.” 
The Chinese, it will be seen, at a remote age anticipated 
those Eastern monarchs who considered building to be 
an art worthy of the attention of kings. 

It is remarked by Dr. BusHett that China has kept 
in all ages to a single architectural model, and the 
monotony of the arrangement is increased by the 
precept that every important building must face the 
south. He considers that the Chinese realise the 
poverty of their normal type, and endeavour to break 
the plain lines by decorative details. Symmetry is 
incumbent except in summer residences, where license 
runs riot, for “we have pagodas and kiosques elevated 
at random, detached edifices of the most studied 
irregularity, rustic cottages and one-winged pavilions 
dotted down in the midst of surroundings of the most 
.complicated and artificial nature, composed of rockeries, 
lakes, waterfalls and running streams spanned by 
fantastic bridges, with an unexpected surprise at every 
turn.” Arches, however, can only be erected by special 
authority. They are generally of wood with a tiled 
roof, and are usually intended as memorials. Colour 
has a symbolic value. Sometimes only blue is seen in 
a temple, as in the Temple of Heaven. “ At the Temple 
of Earth all is yellow, at the Temple of the Sun red, 
at the Temple of the Moon white, or rather the pale 
greyish blue which is known as yueh pai, or moonlight 
white, pure white being reserved for mourning.” 

Sculpture in China would appear to be at one time 
of great use in connection with records. Not only are 
inscriptions prized, and a good caligraphist is esteemed 
as a superior artist, but incised figures on stone are 
found which date from the first century, B.c. In them 
we see that chariots were in use which were sometimes 
drawn by four horses harnessed abreast, and the animals 
are represented with remarkable spirit. Figures of 
dragons and other strange animals are also introduced. 
Photography has been invaluable in rendering the 
character of the early examples, and the illustrations 
alone would confer importance on Dr. BusuHeEtt’s book. 
By the process it is also possible to have details of 
bronzework, lacquers and carvings in jade, which, from 
their intricacy, would try the patience of an artist. In 
speaking of bronze vessels used in religious ceremonies 
the author says :— 

The principal forms go back to a far distant antiquity 
and have become gradually moulded into fixed lines under 
the influence of that convention and routine which prevail 
in Chinese art. The introduction of Buddhism in the Han 
dynasty was the first impulse from an outside civilisation 
on an art which threatened to become stagnant from con- 
stant repetition, in the absence during so many centuries 
of rival schools to inspire progress. Some vases, it is 
true, have a certain grace of form and purity of outline, but 
the majority are heavy, barbaric, of .ill-balanced propor- 
tions; and even the happiest models are not free from a 
vague impression of clumsiness, of hieratic stiffness. The 
preoccupation of the artist, or rather the craftsman, has 
evidently been to respect the ritual canons by which he is 
bound down, to measure exactly the swelling of the body, 
the profile of the neck, the flare of the mouth and the 
spread of the foot, so as to reproduce faithfully every line 
of decoration and symbolic design. The slender vases 
with trumpet-shaped mouths and some of the plain wine 
cups reveal a high plastic sense, and come within a shade 
of being perfect works of art; the touch that is wanting 
betrays the absence of the free spirit and love of pure 
lines which inspired the hand of the ancient Greek modeller 
in bronze. The motives of decoration of Chinese primitive 
bronzes are of two kinds, geometric and natural. 


Rules and regulations were so long operative in 
China, it is not always easy for the superficial inquirer 
to distinguish between antiquity and modernity. The 
similarity suggests relationship with Egypt. Among 
the Japanese, on the contrary, there is so much indi- 
viduality, or what appears as such, we can hardly — 
imagine the Japanese artists as troubling themselves — 
about ritual. If the love of the beautiful world in 
which we are placed, and the delight in endeavouring to 
represent what it contains, can be considered as virtues, 
the Japanese well deserve to be rewarded. No other — 
people on any part of the globe have considered it to 
be so much of a duty to put on record their admiration 
of what is to be seen, and among the artists the 
humble authors of the colour prints hold a prominent 
place. In spite of the flimsiness of the material their work 
has been preserved. We have only to glance through 
the journal of the DE Goncourts to realise the amaze- 
ment of fastidious French amateurs when they were 
able to obtain a glance at M. Hayasnr'’s collections. His 
prints were dispersed without any of them coming to 
South Kensington. But the Museum collection is of 
great importance, and in the Handbook no less than 
eighty-four examples are shown. They are deprived of © 
colour, but as the photographic process was employed 
the details are given with the utmost fidelity. Their 
interest is enhanced by the excellent chapters which 
Mr. E. F. StrAnGE has written. To obtain such a work 
for the small sum of 1s. 6d. does credit to the Stationery 
Office. 

It is difficult to say when colour-printing became 
general in Japan. Some would say it is not older than 
the sixteenth century. The Jesuits may have had 
something to do with the employment of it. With their 
customary foresight they realised the capabilities of the 
people, and their great missionary, St. FRANCIS XAVIER, © 
laboured in the islands. In the Roman Church coloured 
prints were at the time used as a means of instruction, 
and there was skill enough in Japan to be independent 
of importations from Italy. But an origin of a different — 
kind has been suggested. 

There have been several schools of painting in Japan 
as well as several generations of families who were 
artists. Drawing on wood for engraving was among 
the supplementary callings of painters. In Japan the 
drawing appears to be made not directly on the wood, 
as formerly in England when the art was practised 
among us, but on tracing paper which is pasted face 
downwards on the block. The lines were left in relief. 
Additional blocks were afterwards made for each colour, 
and, according to M. Récamey, the following colours 
were employed during the best period, viz. clear yellow, 
dark chestnut, dark blue, lettuce green, clear orange, 
mastic white, silver white, vermilion, red brown, black 
and red. It is not pleasing to learn that the old colours 
are now almost unobtainable in Japan, and that aniline 
colours are generally used. Some of the artists are, it 
appears, no higher in grade than men of the artisan 
class, and earn from a shilling to one and sixpence a 
day. They also follow other occupations. HoxkKat 
used to sell fish. The classes of subject which seemed 
to be most general were pictures of women, theatrical 
scenes and portraits of actors, illustrations of legendary 
and historical stories and landscapes. Concerning the 
last class Mr. STRANGE writes :— 


Japanese colour prints devoted to landscape form a class 
apart in the art of the world. There is nothing else like 
them, neither in the highly idealistic and often lovely 
abstractions of the aristocratic painters of Japan, nor in 
the more imitative and, it must be said, more meaningless 
transcripts from nature of European artists. The colour 
print, as executed by the best men of the Japanese popular 
school, occupies an intermediate place, perhaps thus fur- 
nishing a reason why we Westerns so easily appreciate it. 
Its imagery and sentiment are elementary in the eyes of 
the native critic of Japanese high art. Its attempts at — 
realism are in his eyes mere evidences of .vulgarity.. On 
the other hand, these very qualities endear it to us.. We 
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“can understand the first, without the long training in 
symbolism which is the essential of refinement to an 
-educated man of the extreme East. And the other charac- 
‘teristic forms, in our eyes, a leading recommendation. In 
short, the landscapes of artists such as the Hiroshige 
approach more nearly to our own standards, and are thus 
more. easily acceptable to us than anything else in the 
pictorial arts of China and Japan, while they have all the 
fascination of a strange technique, a bold and undaunted 
convention, and a superb excellence of composition not too 
_ remote in principle from our own. 


In criticising these prints Western canons are 
‘insufficient. The novelty of the human figures is 
‘amazing to most Europeans. ‘They are ready to praise 
the flowers, birds, fishes and grotesque animals which 
’-are introduced. But if one class of subjects is satis- 
factory either wholly or partially, it is difficult to believe 
that another class which is likewise a product of the 
same system can be wrong. The Japanese allow more 
importance to costume than Western artists, for they 
draw not only every fold into which a garment falls, but 
the patterns on it. 
manner which is peculiar to them. In fact, it would 
need a revolution to make Japanese art popular with all 


Phenomena are also suggested in a/| 


classes in Europe, and apprehensions of the Yellow | 


Peril need not afflict manufacturers as much as it does 
politicians and warriors. It has, however, already 
rendered service in emancipating ornamentists from an 
excess of geometrising, and in suggesting that economy 
of strokes may become effective if there is a right 
selection and arrangement of them. 


THE LATE GEORGE AIKMAN, A.R.S.A. 


A WIDE circle of artistic and other friends will hear 
with regret of the death of Mr. George Aikman, 
A.R.S.A., which took place, says the Sco¢sman, at his resi- 
dence, Scotland Street, Edinburgh, on last Sunday morning. 


He had an attack of pleurisy about a year ago, the result | 


of a chill caught while painting out of doors, and from the 
_effects of which he never recovered. Born on May 20, 1830, 
in a house at the top of Warriston Close, Mr. Aikman came 
of an artistic line, his father having been a lithographer and 
engraver. He was educated at the High School in the time 
of Dr. Boyd, and had among his class-fellows the late 
Professor Calderwood, Dr. Wallace and Bailie Colston. He 
learned engraving and lithography with his father at his 
place of business in North Bridge Street, where the plates 
for the first edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” were 
engraved and printed; and during his apprenticeship he 
attended art classes in the Trustees’ Academy, then under 
the direction of Mr. R. Scott Lauder. He also began to 
exhibit pictures at the Royal Scottish Academy, and by- 
and-by, about 1872, he gave up engraving and took to 
painting, and as a painter of landscape and of landscape 
with figures he has since been known. His subjects were 
for the most part Scottish, but he also painted in the Severn 
Valley, and exhibited pictures of the scenery of that dis- 
trict. To the Royal Scottish Academy’s exhibitions he was 
_a constant exhibitor, and his pictures were also hung at the 
Glasgow Institute. Now and again he reverted to engrav- 
ing and etching, and produced plates chiefly of his own 
pictures, though a well-known portrait by Lawrence was 
engraved by him some years ago. He has been an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Scottish Academy for the past quarter 
-of a century. For many years he was an enthusiastic 
Volunteer. On the formation of the City Artillery 


Volunteers he became a member, and was for a time | 


quartermaster of the regiment. When a younger man, 
Mr. Aikman was a good deal associated with an art coterie 
which comprised within its circle such men as the late 
G. Paul Chalmers, J. M. Barclay, the portrait-painter, 
W. F. Vallance, and Mr. James Gow, banker, and to the 
end of his life Mr. Aikman had many friends among the 
artists of the city. At the Scottish Arts Club he was one 
of the most popular members, a circumstance due to his 
kindly nature, genial disposition, bright intelligence and 
great store of information about engravers and engravings, 
and generally about Scottish artists and their works. Very 
few men had a better knowledge of engraved portraits and 


of the old mezzotinters, and a talk with him on his favourite | 


subject was always enjoyed. His father had served his 
apprenticeship with the Lizars family, and of these eminent 
Edinburgh engravers and artists he could speak with much 
interest. His wide range of knowledge about engravers 
and artists was in a way unique, and Mr. Aikman had also 
the faculty not only of speaking but of writing about what 
he knew with much acceptance. He also took a great 
interest in everything pertaining to Old Edinburgh, and it 
was his invariable practice when he heard that a historic 
old house was to be demolished to. make a sketch of it. 
Several paintings of his Old Edinburgh houses hang in the 
City museum. He is survived by a widow, two sons and 
three daughters. His eldest son, Mr. William Aikman, is 
the artistic head of a stained-glass establishment in London, 
and of his decorative work examples have from time to 
time been exhibited both in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


HE dangers to which ancient remains in Ireland are 

exposed under the new conditions of ownership have 

been often pointed out in this Journal. We are glad to see 

a letter from an Irish archeologist, Mr. Richard Kelly, in 

the /rish Times, referring to a recent address of his, in which 
he says :— 

I had then in my mind two recent instances where 
a neglect of the precaution of nationalising our historic 
monuments led to the particular ruins being put to purposes 
not calculated to render them in the future attractive objects 
of antiquarian interest, and where in one instance a fine old 
De Burgo castle was:turned into a cattle shed, and in your 
issue of the 15th you referred to and commended my refer- 
ences on the occasion. It is unnecessary to argue on at 
length or at all go into the general question as to the advis- 
ability of some steps being taken to have every structure 
capable of being described as “an ancient monument,” 
whether castle or church, cross or tomb, rath or liss, pre- 
served to the country as a national possession and main- 
tained free from future possible injury or neglect. The 
historic and artistic ruins of every country are a national 
asset, and as such are so regarded by every civilised people. 
In our country probably less has been done by direct pro- 
tective action of the law to preserve our ancient monuments 
than anywhere else. Still, the relatively little which the 
existing law permits must be at once done or serious injury 
and loss to the nation of these priceless national treasures 
will result. 

The suggestion I ventured to make in Galway to mee 
this case was that the Estate Commissioners, the Congested 
Districts Board and the Land Commission, in every case 
where land passes through their hands, upon which land 
an ancient monument exists, should transfer the particular 
monument to the county council of, the particular county 
where it is situated. This body, under section 19 of the 
Local Government Act of 1898, is specially empowered to 
take measures for the control of, and preservation of, these 
monuments. I see no other effective course open under 
the existing law. 

It may be thought that in suggesting this county custody 
one is recommending something exceptional. A reference 
to what, in this same direction, is being done in other 
countries may not, therefore, be out of place. France, 
Italy, Hungary, and even Roumania have each of them 
passed a series of restrictive and protective laws dealing 
with their respective national monuments, which are far 
in advance of anything ever yet seriously suggested here. 
Recognising, as these progressive countries do recognise, that 
the historic and artistic ruins of their country are a national 
heritage and possession which must. be preserved and 
protected, they have taken steps accordingly. Thus we 
find in Italy a law imposing a maximum fine of about 4oo/. 
(10,000 lire) upon any person “who demolishes or alters 
any object dealt with by the law,” that is the catalogued 
monuments, which practically comprise all of any historic 
value. In France penalties for similar offences are impos- 
able, though not so heavy in amount; 200/. is the maximum 
penalty in Roumania, and in Hungary about 41/. is the 
amount which may be imposed for any infringement of the 
laws regulating the preservation of any ancient monument. 
Even the Finnish law is not silent on this subject. Both in 
that code and in the Hungarian one a curious proviso, how- 
ever, is introduced, absolving a person from liability to 
report any discovery of an historic or artistic monument 


(the penalty for non-compliance being a fine from 5 to 100 
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florins) if his degree of education does not render it likely 
that he could have appreciated the value and importance of 
the discovery (Article 15 of the Hungarian code). Article 7° 
of the Finnish code exempts also from wanton destruction 
in such cases of undoubted ignorance. 

The Hungarian law on this subject dates from 1881; the 
Finnish law from 1883; the French law from 1887; the 
Roumanian law from 1892; and the Italian law from 1902. 
The Hungarian of all these is the only one that does not 
deal with the case of objects of a movable character detached | 
from the soil, and the French and Finnish laws do when 
such objects are in the possession of municipalities, eccle- 
siastical bodies, or such like corporations, and do not 
interfere with private possessions. A change in the English 
law in the direction of protecting movable articles. would be 
very advisable, and particularly useful as regards “ finds.” 

In France a catalogue of all objects of historic and anti- 
quarian interest worthy of preservation is made out, and 
not only are the particular objects, but the land upon which , 
they stand is: appropriated by the State, and put under the 
control of the Minister of Education. In Hungary and 
Roumania the Minister of Public Worship is the protecting 
authority. 

In France a commission of experts, of which’ he is the 
President, assists the Minister in these cases, and without 
their aid he does not act. Thus we find a Commission des 
Monuments Historiques was so far back as 1839 appointed 
for this purpose. By article 3 of the Hungarian law the 
authorities decide for purposes of preservation what monu- 
ments possess an historic or artistic value. Articles 1 and 
2 of the law of the Grand Duchy of Finland forbid the 
‘owner or occupier of land upon which certain specified 
antiquities are to be found, including ruins of ancient 
castles, churches, tumuli, from demolishing or in any way 
injuring such monuments withcut notice to the public 
authorities, and allowing them, if they do so desire, to 
expropriate them for the State. Once an object in Italy is 
catalogued the owner cannot exercise any rights over it 
without the permission of the Minister, nor can even its 
sale be authorised without such authority, the State retain- 
ing a right of pre-emption. No corporate property can be 
alienated, changed or altered without such leave. In 
Hungary there is no catalogue or classification, but article 4 
allows no alteration, addition, or modification in connection 
with any monument whose preservation has been decided 
upon without previous leave. The Italian and Roumanian 
laws forbid the clandestine sale or exportation of movable 
objects of such a character. The State in these countries 
also exercises another power—that of the expropriation or 
compulsory purchase of the object and of the land upon 
which it stands, including the approaches thereto. 

In asking for some steps to be taken within the existing 
law to preserve our ancient and historic monuments I am 
not asking for any exceptional treatment of those national 
possessions or suggesting any undue interference with 
future proprietorial rights in what were never intended to 
be objects of such individual rights against the higher claim 
of the State. I am but suggesting while it is time, and 
before something more active, potent than “ decay’s effacing 
fingers” set to work to injure the old castles, abbeys and 
other ruins of our country—‘‘its history in stones ’—their 
nationalisation and preservation for future generations and 
all time. It is needless to add that now when the land is 
finally passing from one class to another is the appropriate 
and appointed time for most effectively doing that, and it 
is plain that under the existing official machinery of transfer 
the Estates Commissioners are the authority to best carry 
out that national trust, and take steps to have the ancient 
monuments of the country handed over in each county to 
the county councils. In Galway, to facilitate that work of 
definition, separation and preservation of our ruins, our 
Archeological and Historical Society made out a very com- 
prehensive list of all the castles, abbeys and ancient monu- 
ments of our historic county and the townlands upon which 
they are situate, I would suggest, however, that the several 
county councils direct their county surveyors to make out 
such a list from the Ordnance Survey maps, and that they 
forward them to the Estate Commissioners. It then remains 
to be seen how far by. instructions to their surveyors, 
inspectors and otherwise will co-operate, as I am sure they 
will, with the general desire to preserve and nationalise the 
ancient monuments of Ireland. 


, The Burnley Town Council decided, after a long discus- 
Sion, to appoint Mr. Pickles, the borough surveyor, to act as 
architect for the proposed new technical school at a fee of 600/, 


TRUTH TO NATURE-AND STYLE. 


pe year Mr. Clausen’s lectures drew crowds of excep- 

tional magnitude to Burlington House, and the large 
audience that greeted the pastoral painter on Monday 
showed, says the Morning Post, that his popularity among 
his fellow artists and students remains undiminished. The 
professor of painting varied his subject slightly from that — 
in the syllabus, and instead of dealing only with “Truth to 
Nature” devoted part of his address to a consideration of 
“Style.” Mr. Clausen impressed on his hearers throughout 
that the one thing needful was the study of nature—that 
study which was, as Reynolds said, the beginning and end 
of theory. Only in nature can we find any source of 
beauty, but the artist can enlarge his view by looking at 
the work of others and noticing in what they have done 
that which has escaped his own observation. ‘But it was. 
not always the best works that had the largest number of 
admirers, nor were the best works always appreciated at 
once. Reynolds, for example, was unable to appreciate 
Raphael the first time he saw him, because the impressions 
of nature in the mind of Reynolds had no correspondence 
with those in the mind of the great Italian. Yetif Raphael’s: 
pictures had not been founded on a deep study of nature 
they could not have gained the esteem of the world. His: 
truthfulness to nature could perhaps be seen best in his: 
portraits, in the Pope Julius in our own National Gallery, 
in the Lady in the Uffizi, and in the Castiglione in the 
Louvre. The last, which was illustrated on the lantern 
screen, had qualities that rank it with the National Gallery 
portrait of Philip IV. by Velasquez. It had an atmosphere. 
that one does not find in all Raphaels, and showed in the: 
finest way what we call a sense of style. 

Style is something beyond mere manner; it shows a 
grasp of the greater truths, something that comes nearest to- 
the profoundest'! impression of nature. The Ilyssus, a 
model ‘of style, is yet nature itself. Style does not depend 
on symmetry or proportion, fora Tanagra figure may be: 
clumsy and yet fine in style. Style depends on expression, 
action and structural rightness. Mr. Clausen said that he 
ought to apologise for referring to sculpture in his lectures,. 
but the quality of style belonged to form rather than to: 
colour, and in sculpture he could more easily give examples: 
of this. A beautiful Greek coin with a reverse, in com- 
position not unlike the “Hope” of Watts, was shown on 
the screen, and this illustration was followed by photographs: 
of two bas-reliefs from the “Throne of Venus” in the 
National Museum at Rome. In these reliefs, said the 
lecturer, the drawing is as good as a fine life drawing. The 
sculptor had gone as far as he could in leaving out; all had 
been cleared away except the actual essentials. Next a 
bearded head from the same museum was shown, and this, 
in Mr. Clausen’s opinion, was even finer as an example of 
style than the reliefs. Everything in it was brought down 
to the simplest, yet, with all its severity, expression and’ 
character were perfectly given, and nothing essential was: 
left out. 

After the Greeks the chief masters of style are the 
great men of the Renaissance. One of the earliest and one 
of the best was Pisanello, in whose medals, one of which 
was illustrated, we find the same grasp of structure and 
essentials that are displayed in Greek work. Again, there 
was no closer student of nature than Leonardo, another 
master of style, but greater even than he was Michel 
Angelo. By the courtesy of Professor Colvin he was 
enabled to show them a reproduction of a splendid draw- 
ing of an’ undraped figure by Michel Angelo in the 
British Museum. Michel Angelo has been accused of 
exaggeration, but this drawing, so far from being ex- 
aggerated, is even modest. It has been searched out to the 
last truth—never carried beyond the point needed for 
expression, but taken right up to the limit of that point. 
After pointing out how great art can be shown in the com- 
monest and simplest of things, illustrated im the pictures of 
Rembrandt, De Hooghe, Jan Steen, and notably Chardin, 
whose beautiful still life study in the National Gallery was: 
held up'as an example to the students, Mr, Clausen 
turned to the work of a painter with whose art he is in 
special sympathy. Millet, he said, drew all his impressions 
from the nature around him, yet his style is that of the 
Greeks. ‘There was something of their simplicity and 
feeling for the essentials in the drawing of a youth bathing 
which he showed them on the screen, and a second picture of 
a girl churning had the “rightness” of a Greek gem. 
Millet said, “An artist must be moved himself if. he is to 
move others,” and that was the secret of it all. Some years 


ago, when Mr. Clausen was in a difficulty because he could 
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‘not get a-model to pose as he wanted, he told his trouble to 
Watts, to whom he explained that he had to rely on memory 
_ for what he wanted. ‘‘ Well,” said Watts, “ memory is very 
good, but knowledge is better.” He took a piece of chalk 
and’ drew the bones- of the knee. “There,” said the 
~yeteran, “when you know that it doesn’t matter in what 
" position you want to draw a knee.” That is the difference 
between skill and knowledge. Skill we learn in the schools, 
_ knowledge from nature, and the latter should control the 
former. If an artist has knowledge of nature he knows 
that his utmost skill is as nothing compared with the beauty 
of the nature he wishes to'express. Nature never suggests 
effort, nor does the masterpiece. The effect. of a great 
painting is that you feel that you can go home at: once and 
do something like it—but you can’t. 


OLD LIVERPOOL CHURCHES. 


GLANCE at Liverpool’s. earliest map, which is-dated 
1650, shows, says the Liverpool Courier, that this 
_“ good old town ” was at that time composed of two lines of 
‘narrow streets running up from the river and one line 
cutting across them running north and south. The 
thoroughfares running from the river were Water and Dale 
Streets, while the other was formed of Chapel and Tithe- 
barn Streets. The thoroughfare in the north to south 


direction comprised the line of Oldhall Street, High Street) 


(formerly Joggler, Juggler or Jogleur Street, which was 
about the oldest in local street nomenclature) and Castle 
Street. The northern extremity of the town was marked 
by the White Cross, while in High Street, about the point 
where Water Street line passed it, stood the High Cross, 
‘which was considered the centre of public activity in 
business and everything else. About this spot stood the 
first town hall (in pre-Reformation days St. Mary’s Halli), 
which combined the purposes of a civic mansion-house, a 
lock-up for prisoners and the customs house. In this 
modest building municipal banquets were held at a cost of 
about 20s., though when Lord Derby was entertained with 
lavish hospitality the expense ran up to 24s. At the foot of 
Chapel Street was the old church of St. Nicholas, which 
was built between seven and eight centuries ago, and at the 
‘south end of Castle Street still stood the Norman castle. 
Liverpool Castle used to be traced back to the time of 
Roger Poictou, upon whom the manor of West Derby was 
conferred by William the Conqueror. But antiquarian 
investigators will not allow the old castle the antiquity 
which was claimed for it, though as it was swept out of 
existence in the early part of the Georgian era the anti- 
quaries might have made allowance for local sentiment and 
let us still believe we once possessed a building of the 
Conqueror’s time. The old castle was quadrangular in 
shape, with a circular tower at each angle, and was sur- 
rounded by a moat about 25 feet deep. And the 1650 map 
‘shows the old tower, the “stone house” of the Stanleys, 
which was embattled by Sir John Stanley exactly 500 years 
ago by permission of King Henry IV. This was the Sir 
John Stanley who married Isabel, the only daughter of Sir 
“Thomas Lathom, whose grandfather had married Katherine, 
‘daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas de Knowsley, and 
thus brought the Knowsley estate into the family. 
‘Tt was not until ‘near the close of the seventeenth 
century, about fifty years after Liverpool’s first map was 
drawn, that the people of the town, obtaining parochial 
independence of Walton, decided to have a second church. 
At this time there does not appear to have been any other 
place of worship in the town except the Old Church. St. 
Peter’s, the present pro-cathedral, was erected in the fields, 
for there were then no other buildings in what became 
Church Street, and this new edifice was consecrated exactly 
two centuries ago. Two years later (in 1706) “the people 
called Quakers” opened their first meeting-house here in 
Hackin’s Hey, and the Jocale is indicated by the still 
existing Quaker’s Alley. 


In 1734 was consecrated St. George’s Church, built on | 


the site of the old castle, and lately demolished to make an 
open space and give a suitable position for the Victoria 
memorial. St. Thomas’s Church, which is now condemned 
by the Bishop’s Commission, was originally opened in 1750, 
and about this time the Roman Catholics provided them- 
selves with a modest chapel in Edmund_ Street, which 
underwent several variations till it became the present-day 
St. Mary’s. As early as 1700 the Baptists, under Dr. 
Daniel Fabius, had a little chapel in remote Everton, but in 


1722 the congregation removed to Byrom Street, converting 
into a place of worship the barn of Townshend House. 
Some years later they again removed: to the corner of 
Circus Street, andthe building they had vacated near old 
Shaw’s Brow became St. Stephen’s Church of England. 
This had to be demolished a‘ few years ago for the 
widening of William: Brown Street (Shaw’s Brow that used 
to be), and the erection of the Technical School, while a new 
church was built nearly opposite Great Crosshall Street. 
_In 1726 Benn’s Gardens (Unitarian) chapel came into 
existence, and it was a minister of this chapel (the Rev. 
John Henderson) who became first incumbent of St. Paul’s 
Church (now condemned), which was opened in 1769. The 
Wesleyans opened their first Liverpool chapel (Pitt Street) 
in 1750, but a hundred years ago it was rebuilt and enlarged. 
_ The town was growing, and before the dawn of the 
eighteenth century six additional churches had been added 
to the local resources of the Establishment. These were 


St. Anne’s, in the .fields at the end of partially-built St. 


Anne Street; St. James’s, Toxteth, though the population 
of that region was sparse and scattered; St. John’s, which 
was only recently demolished and superseded by public 
gardens, with statues of local worthies; Holy Trinity, 
St. Anne Street; St. Matthew’s, Key Street, which was 
bought from the English Presbyterians in 1795, but has 
since disappeared to meet railway exigencies ; and was not 
the “Scotch Kirk” in Scotland Road converted into St. 
Matthew’s Church of England as a result of Presbyterian 
divisions ? In 1796 Christ Church was opened to accom- 
modate 2,800 people. Another Dissenting chapel called 
the Octagon in Temple Court was bought and used as a 
Church of England from 1776 till 1820. Of course, in the 
meanwhile the Dissenting bodies had also been active in 
the provision of churches, while the Church of Scotland 
opened its first local church, which still. stands in Oldham 


‘Street. The town’s population, which was about a thousand 


in 1650, had more than quadrupled before the close of that 
century, while the census of 1801 gave Liverpool a popula- 
tion of 77,708—roughly, a tenth of the present-day number 
of people. 

In the twenty years following the first census of the 
nineteenth century, while more than 41,000 people were 
added to the population of Liverpool, only three churches 
connected with the Establishment were erected, as pointed 
out by the late clerical statistician, “ Father Abraham,” to 
give the late Canon A. Hume the name bestowed upon him 
in friendly colloquialism. The three churches erected in 
that score of years were St. Mark’s, Upper Duke Street ; 
St. Andrew’s, Renshaw Street, built by Sir John Gladstone, 
and in recent years moved to Aigburth Road; and St. 
Philip’s, Hardman Street, rebuilt in Sheil Road. Besides 
these there was the church erected in 1818 in connection 
with the School for the Blind in London Road, removed in 
1850 to its present location in Hardman Street. On the 
other hand, the Dissenters’ Octagon in Temple Court, which 
had been for a time used as St. Catherine’s Church, had 
given place to a fire police-station. But two churches had 
been erected in the outskirts for the use of the expected 
population. These were the plain brick edifice St. Mary’s, 
Edgehill, built in 1812, and the stone structure St. George’s, 
Everton, erected in the following year. Among other places 
of worship opened in the town in the twenty years was the 
Jews’ Synagogue, Seel Street (1807).. The church of St. 
Michael in the Hamlet was built (largely of iron) in 1815, 
but that edifice was remote from the Liverpool of that time, 
and the movement of people in the Toxteth direction had 
been restricted, the popular tendency being in north and 
east directions, Everton and Edgehill showing signs of 
development. 


The Royal Birmingham and Midland Counties Art Union 
ballot took place on the sth inst, An oil-painting by Edgar 
Bundy, RL, entitled “ At the Apothecary’s,” value 65/, was 
the first prize. Sixteen thousand tickets had been issued, 
of which 5,302 were sold. After deducting the necessary 
expenses there remained 185/. to be balloted for. That 
was divided into prizes as follows :—First, 65/.; one prize 
of 132, which would be chosen by the winner ; seven of 
rol, each, and ten of 5/. each. To those were added two 
extra prizes unclaimed from the last autumn ballot—“ The 
Old Manor House, Old Walford,” by Oliver Baker, value 
iol, and “Floodgates on the Blythe,” by W. H. Vernon, 
value 1o/, ee 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


- By the death of Professor Ernst Ewa.p, Germany 
has lost-her highest. official. representative in industrial 
art. It is supposed that not less than ten thousand 
artists must at one time or other have come under his 
direction. He was respected by the late Empress 
‘Victoria, the English Princess Royal, and gave 
instruction in her atelier to the Kaiser and his brother 
Prinz Hetnricu. He was a native of Berlin, where he 


was born in ‘1836; he studied in Bonn, but instead of 


following the usual academical course to a professor- 
ship, he turned to painting, in the study of which he 
spent several years in Paris, Berlin and Italy. ERnst 
EWwALpD was an enthusiast for mural work. He painted 
scenes from the Nibelungen in the National Gallery, 
and his works are to be found in other public buildings 
-not only in Germany, but elsewhere. His talents fitted 
him for demonstrating applied art, and in 1874 he was 
appointed Director of the Kunstgewerbe Museum. 
Under his direction the scope of the institution was 
enlarged, and it is now one of the most important in all 
-Europe. He was also head of the Royal Art School, 
which used to be only a part of the Academy for Art. 


Our new century is likely to be characterised by its 
grandiose building projects. There never was a time 
when it was so easy to obtain a plan for the transforma- 
tion of capitals. It would seem to be sufficient to draw 
lines of streets on plans with the boldness resembling 
that of Sir Joun RENNIE when he marked out railways, 
that is, to fix on the terminal points and connect them 
by straight routes, and people will willingly undertake 
the destruction and erection which is necessary. Mr. 
A. R. Bennett, M.ILE.E., in his scheme for a Temple 
Bridge with County Buildings to span the Thames, only 
proposes two new approaches, one from the Strand to 
the Thames, and one from the Thames to St. George’s 
Circus, but he would blot out what is left of the per- 
spective of the Thames with the callousness of a railway 
company. The latter have at least constructed lattice 
bridges, but Mr. Bennett’s County Hall would be as 
substantial a structure as either the Gothic or 
Renaissance style would allow. If the building 
had to correspond in growth with the Metropolis, 
we suppose it would become more portentous by 
the addition of storeys. It is mot necessary to 
discuss the proposal, for the London County Council 
will never accept inspiration from outside sources. But 
it is an indication of the spirit of the time and the 
desire for startling novelties. Mr. BENNETT’s design 
may not be adopted, but he probably will find a reward 
in some other way, for so much courage deserves one. 
It is also refreshing to find that in the twentieth cen- 
tury Old London Bridge, with its rickety timber houses, 
which almost formed a rude arcade, and the Ponte 
Vecchio, Florence, with its little shops, should be selected 
as models for imitation. The project if realised is sup- 
posed to serve two purposes. One is a junction 
between the northern and southern systems of the 
Council’s tramways. But as metropolitan communica- 
tions are at present in an indefinite state, it will be time 
enough to propose new lines when private companies 
have acknowledged they cannot completely solve the 
problem. As regards a hall, the Metropolis is wide, and 
there is no necessity for the County Council to seek a 
costly site for offices near Pall Mall. There are many 
districts where the erection of a fine building for the 
purpose would produce an elevating effect in ihe neigh- 
bourhood, and improvements would be carried out at 
the expense of individuals. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SUNDERLAND HOUSE (RESIDENCE OF THE DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH, K.G:), CURZON STREET, W. 


DAVI LEWIS HOSTEL, LIVERPOOL. 


_ COLONNA DELLA LUPA, SIENA. 

N the time of Aucustus, when Siena became a 
Roman colony, it- acquired a-right. to use the arms 
of-the wolf suckling the twins RomuLus and Remus. 
These arms are used in the ornamentation of some 
public buildings of the town, but are nowhere so promi- 
nently represented as in the present instance on the top 
of acolumn. This work, cast in bronze in 1620 ‘by 
Domenico CAVENDON, is now much discoloured, so that 
it is not easy to criticise its merits’ in detail. Te 
occupies a prominent position in the piazza situated 
between the church of S. Cristoforo and the Palazzo 
Tolomei, and cannot fail to be seen by those taking the 
ordinary route from the railway station to the much- 
frequented hotel Aquila Nero, or the central points of 


interest in the town, such as the Palazzo Publico or the 


cathedral. The Palazzo Tolomei, before mentioned, is 
the building shown to the left*in the sketch, and is one’ 
of the earliest private palaces in the town. It was built 
by I, Tozzo in 1205, and was evidently in its earlier 
days a palace of much importance, for when RoBER?, 
King of Naples, visited the town in the year 1310, this 
palace was chosen for his residence. The facade is not 
broad but lofty, very plain and massive up to the 
string-course under the pointed windows, of which there 
are two rows of five in each, under a bold’ cornice, ‘con- 
sisting of a simple. cove. 
the voussoirs of the segmental-headed door . 


_The 


pecs the curious form of 


es 


principal. doorway, part of which is shown, will be 


found more fully illustrated in Mr. RopeRT ANDERSON’S: 
work, published a few years ago. The palace has 
evidently undergone some ‘alterations. © The interior 
contains little that is remarkable, unless it be a hall with 
fresco-paintings by Buonsignori LivornEsE, but this. 
work is of no great importance in a town well known 
for its remarkably fine early frescoes. 


THE TOWER OF THE “MARTORANA,” PALERMO. 

HE church of Santa Maria dell’ Ammiraglio, or, as: 

it is commonly called, the ‘‘ Martorana,” is cer- 
tainly, says Mr. Haic, one of the most interesting relics 
of the Norman sway in Palermo. ' Very little of its 
actual interest is suggested by the exterior, however, 
for, with the exception of the tower over the western 
entrance shown in the sketch, and just the upper part 
of a flat dome, which could not be brought in, the actual 
and original exterior has been cased in by a Late 
Renaissance shell, dating from some 200 years ago, 
when the taste for that Rococo architecture so much 
employed by the Jesuits seemed to have taken a hold of 
the Palermitan architects. Of this style is also the 
western portion of the interior and the altar and 
fittings generally. The main part of the interior 
is original and in the form of a Greek cross, 
covered at the intersection by a dome of Norman- 
Saracenic character, with curious and effective pen- 
dentives, the whole covered with glorious mosaics 
of Byzantine type, somewhat stiff as usual, but dark 
and rich in colour. The church was built in the time 
of King Rocer, early in the twelfth century, by the 
High Admiral of that king, GEorcE ANTIOCHENUS, and 
the memory of both king and admiral is perpetuated by 
two mosaics here, one representing the king crowned 
by Our Saviour, a frequent form of votive representa 
tion in those days, and the other shows the admiral in 
the act of kneeling before the Vircin. The former 
of these pictures recalls a somewhat similar one 
over the royal throne in the cathedral of Monreale, 
representing King WILLIAM THE Goon, also crowned by 
the Saviour. The tower serves as an example of the 
influence of Saracenic traditions on the Norman 
builders, as in the sunk surface ornaments, which were 
probably filled in with mosaics. The top of the tower 


may have terminated similarly to the smaller towers of 


the cathedral, with a short spire and four pinnacles. 


- HOUSES, DARTMOUTH ROAD, BRONDESBURY. 


PREMISES, PRINCE’S STREET, HANOVER SQUARG. 
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-.. THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Association’ was held on Friday 
evening last in the new premises at: Tufton Street, 
Westminster, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 'president, in the chair. 
Mr. ALFRED Cox read the following paper, entitled 


Public Libraries. 


The building and arrangements of public libraries, which 
is the subject of my paper to-night, is a very interesting 
one, embracing as it does all sorts and conditions of 
buildings, from the medium-sized, ordinary -free public 
library to, the magnificent buildings of our own country, 
and those of France, America and Germany, in which are 
housed the libraries of more national character—such as 
that within the British Museum, the National Library of 
Ireland, the National Library, Paris, together with the well- 
known examples in Boston, New: York and Washington. 

In speaking on this subject to-night I do not propose to 
deal with the history of libraries prior to the passing of the 
Act, nor shall I discuss the general advantages of education 
which the passing of that Act brought about. This is all 
very interesting in its way, but I think, as far as we are 
concerned, our interest is principally in the buildings them- 
selves. And in dealing with these buildings I shall confine 
my attention more chiefly to the smaller class of library 
building generally adopted by the various towns in this 
country, and which would probably be erected for sums 
varying from 2,000/. to 10,000/. 

As you are aware, there have been several useful books 
written on libraries, and papers have been read from time 
to time both here and at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on this subject, so that I do not know that I can 
add very much-to the excellent information contained in 
them, but I shall endeavour to point out the uses to which 
the various rooms would be put, and their suitable position 
within the building in relation to one another. During the 
last few years there has been a great deal of architectural 
work brought about by the erection of public libraries of 
this type, and many towns that otherwise could not 
do so have been enabled to add to their public buildings 
in this way, owing to the generosity of certain individuals, 
among whom may be mentioned more particularly Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Passmore Edwards and the late 
Mr. Henry Tate, all of whom have given large sums of 
money for the purpose. The plans of these buildings, 
many of which have been published in our professional 
‘papers, show various ways of dealing with the peculiarities 
of site and the special requirements necessary, at the same 
time having due regard tothe sum of money to be expended. 
In the first place, it is of the greatest importance that a 
suitable site should be provided; on this almost entirely 
depends the satisfactory planning and general economical 
arrangements of the building to be erected on it. It should, 
of course, have good light around it, and also be in as 
central and..yet as quiet a position as it is possible to 
obtain. It should be large enough to allow of any probable 
future extension of the building to a reasonable degree ; but 
in the case of suburban towns, which spring up like mush- 
rooms, and develop at a rate far beyond the most careful 
calculation, the best solution of this problem will possibly 

_ be by means of small branch libraries erected in suitable posi- 
tions. With regard to the general arrangements of the plan, 
these should, of course, like any other building aiming at 
satisfactory results, be very simple, and, if possible, all the 
public rooms arranged on one floor. This, however, often 
cannot be done, owing to the limitations of the site, and in 
such cases the more public rooms to which most easy and 
ready access is required, such as the news-room and the 
lending department, should be placed on the ground floor, 
and the less-frequented rooms and those for special study, 
together with the librarian’s office, on the upper floors. 
Supervision is of the first importance, and in planning 
should be always borne in mind, and it is usual to arrange 
for this by placing the staff-counter in an enclosure connected 
with the lending department in such a position that the 
attendants, who are generally at work there the whole day 
long, can command the main entrance, and as many of the 
rooms as possible. In connection with this it is a mistake 
to conclude that the librarian is the policeman of the build- 
ing, his work being of far greater importance than that, 
although probably in very small libraries he may have to 
do all the work, with possibly the assistance of a youth. 
He should be in a position near to his assistants, but it is 
not necessary to place his room in a prominent position as 
regards the public. All the public rooms should be lofty 


and well lighted ; the ventilation should be especially con- 
sidered, so that the air can be changed frequently, as at 
certain times in the day these rooms are often crowded, 
and any feeling approaching to stuffiness is most un- 
pleasant, besides being unhealthy for the readers, and 
renders the work of the attendants who are there always 
doubly trying. - onal’ lak 

A free public library, as a rule, has to be completed for a 
sum that allows little for architectural splendour, but the re- 
quirements, being generally very simple, lend themselves 
admirably to a successful and dignified treatment, provided 
the designer confines his attention to such vital matters as 
good proportion and simplicity, with suitable details of 
whatever style he may adopt to emphasise them and not be 
carried away by any unnecessary feeling that the building 
wants breaking up somehow. This breaking-up, as a rule, 
is quite superfluous to the real requirements of the plan, 
embracing very often as it does bay-windows and odd 
corners, neither of which are happy features in the public 
rooms of a free library, and is but too often the amazing 
conceit of the pencil as opposed to the common sense of the 
indiarubber. 

After all, the public library is, or should be, a local 
centre of culture and, apart from the books, the building 
itself should be of such a character as to elevate the minds: 
and educate the public in the art of architecture, and make 
them feel that they are in a place which inclines them to 
improve their minds and morals inevery way. I am afraid 
library committees often overlook this and disregard the 
real and good in architecture in favour of the more showy 
on paper, which often masks an ill-arranged plan; the 
former being looked upon asa sort of joke and likened to 
a stable, a workhouse, or any other building which they do 
not associate with architecture, but think merely bricks and 
mortar; whilst the latter, exhibiting all the tricks of 
draughtsmanship to illustrate the commonplace, is loudly 
appraised. 

I will now give you a more detailed description of the 
internal arrangements of a library, but I think these are 
pretty generally known; however, the memory cannot be 
refreshed too often, and possibly if most of it is forgotten 
some of it will stick and prove useful in the future. The 
entrance should be spacious and open into a good-sized hall 
or broad corridor, and these lend themselves to be particu- 
larly studied as the architectural features of the building. 
First appearances go a long way, and I should always 
endeavour to make the entrance attractive. From this hall 
as many of the rooms as possible should be directly ap- 
proached; the more frequented rooms, as I mentioned 
before—such as the news and lending-rooms—being, if 
possible, nearer the entrance. The counter or enclosure of 
the lending library should be conspicuous on entering, and, 
to my way of thinking, is better entirely open than having 
to pass through swing-doors to reach it. The reference- 
room, being used by students and readers of more serious 
books, would necessarily be placed in the quietest part of 
the building, and in such a position where it would be 
unnecessary to be passed by people going into the other 
rooms. I suggest as a good place for it within the lending 
library counter, so that readers—as a rule there are not 
many—could pass into it through a wicket gate, which 
would be under the control of the attendants. The 
books, too, in this room, being of more value, are 
thus afforded better protection, and the attendants know 
who the people are they pass into the room. In the case 
of a small library, a space for a table to be used by refer- 
ence readers might possibly be arranged in the lending 
library itself by arranging the book-cases in a suitable 
manner, and I think in many cases this would give all that 
is required. In some buildings a separate room is given 
for juvenile readers, and great care must be exercised in 
planning so as to put this ina position near the attendants, 
and also where the occupants cannot make themselves a 
nuisance to the other readers. A separate entrance from 
the street is sometimes provided for this room, but I do not 
think it is a good arrangement, as, among other things, it 
makes an easy escape for the mischievous youngster after 
“ cheeking” the attendants, and has many objections. 

One main public entrance for all parts is the simplest, 
and gives better control than where there are more. In a 
library building of ordinary size I don’t see why the prin- 
cipal entrance should not open into a large space, which 
could be subdivided by arches or columns with balustrades,, 
so as to group the various readers into the usual sections, 
viz. magazines, news, lending, &c. Surely one person 
reading-a newspaper and another a magazine can do so 


. without: having ‘a ‘solid wall or even. a glazed partition’ 
‘between .them. 


f 
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This“ arrangement would give excellent 


- control, and theré would:be: no annoyances caused by such 


small matters as the ‘opening’ and’ shutting of doors. Of 


course,’ great care would be'iiécessary to exclude draughts, 


and I can see no difficulty in this any more than in a build- 


ing of a‘larger area’ ‘Th#' librarian’s room'is well placed 


‘the numbers. 


‘the lending library. 


on the counter “enclosuré°*side of the' lending library. It, 
“need not have any: direét?communication with any of ‘the 
‘public rooms; in fact, it'is an office pure and simple, where 


the occupant has much work to do without being continually 
worried in the control of the public using the library. This 
room is often used for the meeting of the library committee. 


With regard to the lavatory and water-closet accommoda- 
tion for the public, this is sometimes provided, but in a 


small library: [think it’ has many objections, and is lable 
to be'a great nuisance. Of course, it is necessary to pro- 


vide for the staff, and“in many cases ‘for both sexes, as 


’ : 
female assistants are now very commonly employed. A 


good store-room and work-room and a mess-room for the 
staff should also be provided within easy ‘access of the 
lending library, and a separate entrance for delivery 
might’ be arranged’ in connection with’ these rooms. 


‘The lending library should be arranged so as to be worked 


either by the indicator system or ‘by a more recent method 
known as the “open access.” In the former case there 


‘must be a long counter for the indicators, with issue spaces | 


in between them. The amount of space occupied by the 
indicators varies from 35 inches: to 10 inches for each 1,000 
numbers, according to the ‘particular type adopted. The 
counter should be somewhere about 32 inches high, so as to 
allow children and people of small stature to clearly see the 


top numbers of the indicators. The length of counter would 


be determined by the number of indicators in. use, and a 
sufficient allowance should be made for possible extensions. 
As regards the issue desks, two, each of 3 feet wide, should 
be allowed to every 10,000 volumes. Good light on both 
sides is very necessary, so that the public on the one side 
and the attendants on the other have no difficulty in reading 
In the case of the “open access” system 
there must be an enclosure of ample size at the entrance to 
In this an attendant would receive a 
book from the person returning it, and would then allow 
him to pass through a turnstile or wicket gate into the room 
itself, the gangways being only wide enough for a single 
file of people, where he could choose his own volume from 
the shelves and pass out through a similar gate or turnstile 
‘in the other side of the enclosure. The bookcases should 
be arranged “end on” to the counter or enclosure, and in 
close proximity to them, as an extra yard when multiplied 
by several visits a day considerably adds to the work of an 
attendant. It is a question whether it is not more satis- 
factory to keep the books out of sight in “a stack-room ” 
(to borrow an American name) rather than have them 
within the view of the public. I always think there is a 
very untidy look about the cases themselves, particularly 
the iron ones, which does not add at all to the general 
appearance, and if only the space occupied by the public 
together with the issue-counter and the enclosure were 
seen it might be made a good feature, and treated architec- 
turally as a central hall or in any way else that might 
suggest itself. Itis a mistake to be too economical with the size 
of the hall, and as long as it has no odd corners in it or 
obstructions, a good area might well be allowed, and if it 
could be managed so as to do without corridors it would be 
all the better and much easier to supervise. It is also 
a point to be remembered that many of the readers in the 
news-room are people in want of a situation, who go there 
solely for the purpose of consulting the advertisement 
columns of the daily Press, and it saves a lot of traffic in the 
library if the entrance lobby is made large enough to 
accommodate on the side walls notice boards for the display 
of the advertisement sheets. But of course this means that 
the vestibule or lobby must be made fairly wide, so that 
easy access to the library itself is not interfered with. The 
stack-room might be made high enough to take two or 
more tiers of bookcases over the lower ones by having a 
light floor of perforated iron gratings betweenthem. These 
floors would be reached by a straight staircase of about 
3 feet 6 inches minimum width. A circular staircase is not 
desirable either to go up or come down. A book lift ina 
well-considered position is of course essential where there 
is more than one tier. With regard to the bookcases them- 
selves, these are about 16 inches wide for a double one (for 
books on both sides), and the height is anything between 
7 and 8 feet. A step is often provided so that short people 
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can more easily reach the upper shelf. | These double cases 
are better without a central partition bétween the books, as 
it: allows of ‘a freer current of air and does away with 
corners where dust might accumulate and also facilitates 
the washing and dusting of the shelves. _A small fillet, 
however, might be nailed along the centre of the shelves to 
prevent the books from actually touching. Wooden shelves 
are generally 7 inch thick, and should not be longer than 
3 feet, as anything above that is awkward to use and has a 
tendency to sag. Wooden shelves have a better appear- 
ance than iron; they are’ cheaper, and if the corners 
are. rounded do not tend to damage the bindings 
of ‘the book so much. Iron shelves are of | course 
more fire-resisting, but. unless the whole building is 
made absolutely fireproof there is no real advantage in it. 
The bookcases should not be at a less distance apart than 
3 feet, otherwise it is difficult to stand far enough back to 
see. the upper shelves, and at the same time to allow 
people to pass. In the case of the. “open access” a 
greater distance still should be allowed, and 4 feet taken as 
a minimum. All counter tops or slopes should be of 
polished hard wood. Of course, I know many of us do not 
like the appearance of this, but it is a case where experi- 


ence tells us that common sense is better than “high 


falutin’” ideas, however much we may sigh for wood 
left in its natural state to become interesting by use and 
time. Floors must be rendered as noiseless as possible, 
and wood blocks or cork carpet are generally used. Care 
must be taken, in the latter case, to have the floor 
thoroughly dry and well ventilated from underneath, other- 
wise dry rot will occur.. The walls should have glazed 
brick or tile dadoes in the public rooms and lobbies, as 
without them they are apt to get very much knocked about. 
With regard to the heating and ventilating an arrangement 
of coils on the low-pressure system, with a sectional inde- 
pendent boiler, will probably give the best results on 
account of its easy and economical working. Artificial 
lighting by gas is bad, as it causes the bindings of the books 
to rot, and electric light where obtainable is very much 
better both for health and cleanliness. Fresh air introduced 
by inlets behind 'the radiator so as to warm it before enter- 
ing the room, and grids in the ceiling through which the foul 
air passes into an airtight trunk is, I think, as simple and 
efficient a system as any among the many in use. Of 
course, it does not do to depend only on natural ventilation, 
and the introduction of electric fans gives much more 
certain results as it allows of control if used intelligently. 

In many libraries a residence for the librarian is arranged, 
and suitable accommodation for it is to provide two sitting- 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, pantry, with three or four bed- 
rooms, bath-room, &c. In other cases the caretaker only 
will live on the premises, and for this the provision of a 
kitchen with scullery and pantry, a living-room and two bed- 
rooms and a bath-room should be sufficient. With regard. 
to the style of the rooms themselves, the larger ones should 
be treated as small halls rather than rooms, and the satis- 
factory lighting of them. must be carefully considered. 
Good lofty rooms with windows high up, and, where pos- 
sible, opposite to each other for cross ventilation is a good 
arrangement ; the height of sills from the floor line being 
about 5 feet up in the news-room and lending library, so as 
to allow newspaper slopes and bookcases to run continuously 
round the walls. In the other rooms the ordinary sill height 
is preferable. Personally, I do not like the appearance of 
either skylights or lantern lights ; they tend to makea room 
anything but cheerful, and the idea of not being able to see 
out at all is objectionable. Of course, in certain cases it is 
difficult to do without them, but if possible always try hard 
to avoid them, at all events for your main lighting. They 
are also unsightly things on the outside, and rather make a 
building look like a hotel billiard-room or swimming-bath. 
In a small library rectangular rooms would be the best and 
most economical for furnishing. Bay windows and odd 
corners are wasteful, and not easy of supervision. Unless 
there is anything against it, clear glass is preferable for 
the windows, and if any coloured glass be used, let it be 
done sparingly and be of the best quality. 

It is always pleasant to look up and out now and then, 
and anything in the nature of opaque glass is objectionable 
where there is no reason for its use.; With regard to the 
exterior appearance of a public library great simplicity is 
as a rule absolutely necessary on account of cost, and is 
more dignified than the multiplication of much detail. The 
commonplace, with its many features, most of which are to 
the scale one associates with a wedding cake—the detail 


being very similar—is much admired by the uninitiated, who 
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love to see a thing with plenty of detail on it, and which 
looks like a mighty effort of the designer to cram in all he 
knows. (or all he does not know) in every style of archi- 
tecture. If. it were possible to do without pencils or other 
sharp pointed instruments and draw with something blunt, 
I think in a generation or two we might see some of that 
regard for mass and proportion so highly appreciated by the 


ancients, and about which we hear so much but see so | 


little, and the scale of detail might also be consistent 
throughout. However, I am not here to discourse about the 
possibilities or shortcomings of modern architecture, but I 
should like to see our public libraries designed with more 
character and restraint; and when I say restraint I do not 
mean that mere holes in the walls for windows and doors 
is the right kind of simplicity, for this is nothing but 
poverty of ideas in design, and is not restraint at all. The 
art of leaving out should be deliberate, and can only be 
acquired satisfactorily by constant study and experience. 
Mr. McKim, the well-known American architect, who is 
responsible for the designs of some of the finest libraries 
in America, when over here last summer, I think it was, as 
the guest of the Institute, told a friend of mine that he 
-was surprised the splendid style of the old work here, 
more particularly that by Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren and their contemporaries, which might well be called 
our national style, was not more cultivated (collectively not 
individually) by our present-day architects for public build- 
ings. Here we have at our very doors a grand architecture, 
and I feel sure Mr. McKim is right in his remarks, but the 
work must not be studied from the illustrations of the 
handful of men who are doing such work which appears 
from time to time in the pages of the building papers. I 
have borrowed several plans from gentlemen whose names 
are well known to you, as possibly are the buildings erected 
from them, and | should like to express my thanks to them 
for the loan and also for a good deal of information re- 
specting the buildings. 

Mr. Maurice B. Apamssaid :—There appears to be scarcely 
anything which anyone possessed of experience in library 
planning would wish to take serious exception to in Mr. 
Cox’s paper on this subject, consequently it is not quite 
easy to promote an animated discussion; and, moreover, 
having myself undertaken to read a paper on rate-aided 
libraries during next month before the Leeds Architectural 
Society, Iam precluded from saying on this occasion all 
that I have on my mind on the matter, otherwise by antici- 
pating my lecture I might be thought lacking in courtesy to 
-our confreres in Yorkshire. It seemed due to you that this 
explanation should be made. The same paper was read 
last month in the Law Library at Liverpool before the 
Architectural Society of that city, and its publication for the 
reason just mentioned had obviously to be deferred for the 
present. However, I willingly respond to the invitation of 
the committee of the Architectural Association to attend 
this evening, and it gives me special pleasure to thus 
support the chair and to commend the remarks which Mr. 
Cox has been good enough to put before us. His design for 
the Kingston-on-Thames library, accepted in preference to 
my own in a limited competition a few years ago, makes a 
very admirable building, and the wisdom of the choice then 
‘made has been demonstrated by*its execution. Last 

_year, when acting as professional assessor for a public 
library at Wakefield, I had an enormous number 
of plans to deal with—many of them of distinct merit 
—but the result proved to be that Mr. Alfred Cox secured 
the honourable position of being chosen as architect for that 
building. These two circumstances, in which my professional 
relationship with our lecturer to-night happened to assume 
a concrete form, enable me to realise how thoroughly he 
has, on occasion, put his knowledge to the best advantage. 
I anticipated consequently that he would have incorporated 
in his paper to-night some decidedly precise and detailed 
particulars such as might lead to a more practical issue 
between us than that which seemingly is likely now to 
result. It is true, as he says, that admirable handbooks 
have appeared, and that other papers on libraries have been 
read, but we are every day going either forward or receding 
—there can be no standing still, the movement must be 
perpetual. I venture to doubt the wisdom of architects con- 
fining their attention too strictly to a mere knowledge of 
buildings as buildings, and their range of interest cannot 
advisedly be restricted to the question of libraries as build- 
ings only, without embracing also their educational scope 
and possibilities. It is essential in all specialised work of 
.this kind for the architect to cultivate a more or less inti- 
mate acquaintance with its process of contemporary develop- 


ment. The library at the present juncture is already in a 
transitional stage, emerging, let us hope, from comparative 
obscurity to the full recognition of adequate importance 
long enough ago.accorded to itin America. The architect 
ought not to be content to follow only; while faithfully 
interpreting the wishes and adhering to the instructions of 
his clients, it is his business surely to do more than that, so 
as to assist, at least, in some degree, the promoters of such 
undertakings as libraries to erect up-to-date premises fully 
adapted and equipped in accordance with the trend which 
improved methods and enlarged ideas are daily assuming. 
In my paper, to which reference has already been made, 
there is one aspect of the library questfon to which I have 
devoted perhaps by far too little space, and it may be 
thought by architects, therefore, to that extent an oppor- 
tunity has been lost. I allude to the artistic character of 
library buildings. With your permission possibly I may 
be allowed briefly to make good, as far as I can just now, 
the omission referred to. Eminently as a first principle, I 
suppose, the somewhat trite stipulation ought to prevail as 
to a library (or, for that matter, any other building) being 
made to look just: like what it really is, nota school, or a 
house, a town hall and offices, or a church. The style of such 
premises is easy enough to start with, but not by any means. 
so easily put into practice satisfactorily ; very often it has. 
been sadly ignored. This shortcoming is more than often 
due to the fact that the special characteristics are masked 
by too close an adherence to traditional architectural lines 
instead of allowing the particular needs of the interior to 
determine the exterior treatment. It is, I know, a very old 


_reason to restate here, for itis patent to everybody. Mr. Cox 


has impressed. us with the need of making libraries beauti- 
ful and worthy of. their destiny. He alluded to the effect of 
skylights and their likelihood to make a library resemble a 
public bath, or perhaps a billiard-room.. In parentheses, let 
me add that quite apart from their appearance, roof lights. 
are, 1M my opinion, open to several objections in a library, 
and especially if no ceiling lights are also provided. They 
are noisy when ‘heavy rains are falling, and they are too 
subject to variations of temperature, causing down-draught,, 
as well as difficulties to keep them water-tight. Ceiling 
lights also get very dusty and need provision for easy 
cleaning. I much prefer vertical dormers and lantern lights— 
they aid ventilation better, and, at least, are capable of 
architectural treatment. Still, skylights have to be em- 
ployed at times, and by preference one puts them on the 
rear slopes of the roof, out of sight. Where no choice is 
left, and they have to be located where they otherwise 
would be conspicuous, I fancy their presence can be 


| masked by good tall parapets, because such sloped lights. 


need not be near the ridge. This idea of a parapet implies: 
a cornice, and that in turn indicates a. monumental facade 
necessitating a more than usual breadth of handling and 
scale. Then, again, Mr. Cox has intimated that angles, 
bays and projecting features have a tendency to break up 
designs needlessly and obstruct supervision, which, in a 
way, is perfectly true. And, further, he suggestively 
dilates on window contrivances. We all know that 
windows placed low down in libraries waste internal wall- 
space and encourage loafing, which constitutes one of the 
bugbears of modérn reading-room work. Then, added to 
the possibilities of fenestration arrangement will be found 
ample scope for inventive skill in the management of thet 
main entrance to. our libraries. It should be spacious and 
dignified. Last of all, and dominating all these details, how- 
ever, comes in the primary advantage belonging to the facility 
of supervision, always and only to be insured by making 
all the public rooms on one floor. Consequently the general 
outline of an ideal library, where the site allows of this 
arrangement, should be comparatively low in proportion 
with a spreading plan. These, then, are the prevailing 
conditions to be observed in facade management of library 
design, and they are sufficiently diverse to allow of con- 
siderable variety of treatment, but there can be no reason 
why these buildings should be made bald and forbiddingly 
severe with uncouth, bald expanses of brickwork or prison- 
like masonry, instead of encouraging a sense of picturesque 
homeliness and brightness of effect. On the other hand, 
all playfulness peculiar to a building adapted mainly to 
passing amusement or even social hospitality ought to be 
avoided, and it goes without saying that all stuck-on orna- 
ment and vulgarity of detail is always out of place. For style, 
the English Renaissance appears best adapted to present- 
day needs by allowing sufficient margin of diversity conse- 
quent upon the exigencies of sectional contrivance, as also 
the immediate arrangement of planning. This reference 
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to the sections of these buildings directs attention to one of 
their essential peculiarities, owing to the relative heights of 
their internal dispositions, which demand the utmost 
care and attention where economy and compactness be- 
come determining factors for success. They exercise a 
controlling influence, too, on the exterior, imparting the 
very individuality which every architect of taste only too 
readily recognises. Mr. Cox has rightly drawn attention 
to’the gain associated with an impressive, not to say 
stately, entrance-hall, out of which the several depart- 
ments should diverge. The fault, nevertheless, which 
sometimes may be noticed in this respect, is that de- 
signers of libraries. overlook the great importance of pro- 
portionate height required to insure a real feeling of 
spaciousness, so that by this oversight halls which look 
roomy enough on the plans are cramped in effect by reason 
of an upper floor or mezzanine above crushing their height 
down to perhaps 8 feet or even less. The larger the plan 
the greater the depression. Instances of this could readily 
be mentioned. As to the architectural treatment of 
reading-room interiors by arcading and intercolumniation, 
opening up the whole series of apartments into one large 
undivided whole, no doubt the lecturer’s suggestion pos- 
sesses the merit of ambitious possibilities, but the vast 
majority of librarians prefer separate rooms for news- 
papers as distinct from magazines. The concentration of 
a reader’s attention is much influenced by his environment 
when studying, by his being surrounded by a relatively re- 
stricted space, to say nothing about draughts and- the 


difficulties of heating, which already are sufficiently 
complicated and troublesome. Mr. Cox has’ men- 
tioned the essential differences of the open access: 


library as contrasted with the indicator system—a very 
crucial point of the utmost conséquence. He has by way of 
detail suggested, however, that the reference-room entrance 
should be behind or within the lending library counter. 
This plan, I think, is open to the objection that when the 
issue of books closes on certain evenings of the week, no 
one would be able to use the reference-room without ex- 
posing the stack-room to intrusion, and it is most desirable 
to keep the reference-room always open for access to 
directories and other reference books, usually kept in these 
apartments, and, of course, for reading the heavier monthlies 
and quarterlies. As to the further observation about per- 
mitting the reference-room readers to have a table in the 
lending library stack-room, and group the bookcases suitable 
for the purpose, it would be hardly possible to discuss that 
point without opening up the whole question of library 
administration, which, toa considerable degree, must depend 
on the burning question of rate-aid v. State-aid, and it also 
touches; the crying need of reference-room development. 
To-night we have, perhaps, wisely omitted such matters, 
though had I not been limited, as already mentioned, | 
would rather have considered the problem of the library in 
a broader sense than has now been possible. 

Mr. H. T. Hare said the subject which they were discus- 
sing was of very great interest, dealing with one of the 
commonest class of buildings erected in recent years. 
Almost every town of importance had a free library, and 
those that did not possess one were ready to procure it 
through the generosity of some individual. Although the 
free library was an extremely simple building to design, 
one of the simplest an architect could deal with, yet it was 
one of the most difficult to plan successfully. He was 
inclined to question whether given an absolutely free site 
it was possible to get a perfect plan, one that would meet 


the whole of the requirements in a thoroughly satisfactory | 


way. The first necessity for a free library was proper 
supervision. 
how the supervision was to be obtained, it being the common 
idea that the staff would exercise all control, and in many 
plans of libraries they could see the public rooms were 
grouped round the lending department. As a matter of 
fact, in most libraries the porter was the man who exercised 
the real supervision of the public rooms. The staff were 
‘generally kept busy in other duties, and they might also 
resent duties of such a character as could be left to the 
porter. Mr. Cox in his paper made a very slight suggestion 
about throwing all the rooms into one. There was a great 
deal more in such a plan than was mentioned in the paper. 
The solution of the whole question would be to have one 
great hall, putting all departments into it. There seemed 
no necessity for an entrance lobby at all in such buildings, 
and visitors might entér direct from the street. With regard 
to the lending library, the speaker did not think it was 
mecessary to place it upon the ground-floor. It was only on 
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in the building. 
There was some confusion generally as to | 


| was little chance of damaging the books. 
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certain days of the week or in certain hours that any large 
number of people went to the lending department, and 
there was no objection to having it on the upper floor, but 
there were many advantages. If the reference library had 
to be placed upstairs, and if the lending department was 
arranged on the same floor, all the books could be kept 
together, and the same staff might manage the two rooms. 
The only difficulty was to get rid of the staircase, and that 
was a serious one ina free library of more than one floor, 
but it might be done. With regard to the external treat- 
ment, Mr. Hare agreed with the views expressed in the 
paper that the more simply such a building was treated the 
better it suited its purpose, yet it ought to have the appear- 
ance of a public building, and not that of a domestic one. 
In conclusion, the speaker moved a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Cox for his paper, and to Mr. Adams for his supple- 
mentary notes on the subject. 

Mr. S. D. ApsHEap, who seconded the motion, said he 
would have liked to have heard more about the relative 
merits of the open access and the indicator systems. In 
his opinion the indicator system was the best, but in 
theory the open access seemed to be regarded as the 
best, although it was not in favour with librarians, since 
greater supervision was necessary. In districts where the 
population was poor it might not be workable, and the books 
would certainly be open to great risk of being damaged. 
Taken generally there were two distinct ideas prevalent as 
to the planning of small libraries; the one was the older 
system in which all the departments were divided by solid 
walls, and the new system which threw the whole building 
under one ceiling—the latter perhaps offered the greater 
advantages. With regard to lavatory accommodation the 
paper held that it depended upon the size of the library, 
but the necessity for such conveniences depended rather 
upon the position of the library in the town and the class of 
reader using the library. He believed in simplicity of 
plan for a building of this type, and urged that when an 
entrance hall formed part of the design it should not be 
sacrificed to architectural effect. The reading-rooms should 
be very refined, in true proportion and extremely un- 
obtrusive, and no doubt a very good test of the architect’s 
success in a library would be the absence of any particular 
style that could hold the reader’s attention. 

Mr. S. K. GREENSLADE pointed out the differences that 
existed between English and American systems in libraries. 
In America, he said, they knew how to treat books, and 
although the public were allowed to go to the “stacks” the 
books apparently were not stolen. They made, too, a 
special feature of the children’s room, and the visitors went 
there for the purpose of reading, and they did not cheek the 
attendants. In regard to architectural design, a library 
could not be mistaken in Ainerica; they were buildings 
scholarly and very monumental, and the majority of them 
having been built from funds left by wealthy people, 
nothing was spared in the erection of them, The reading- 
rooms of a great number of American libraries were 
upstairs; the exception to such a plan was found in some 
of the university libraries and the great national library at 
Washington. It was at Washington that the first attempt 
was made for the storage of books on anything like a 
monumental scale, there being accommodation for some 
The framing of the stacks was in 
iron, very well designed, and the edges being rounded, there 
Compared to 
America, London was very badly off from the students’ 
point of view. At Boston any one could go to the library 
and see any book, and there were facilities for quiet study 
There were no such opportunities for men 
in London, and the speaker hoped the Government would 
soon settle whether the British Museum was to be a library 
ora museum. He ventured to think that in establishing a 
national library we should endeavour to build one on the 
same scale as that which existed at Washington. He finally 
advised men, if they desired to know what a library building 
was, not to look at examples in England, but to learn what 
had been done in America. 


Mr. A. S. TayLer suggested that a librarian’s views on 
planning might aid the architect in designing a building to 
be used as a free library. 

Mr. A. Keen said in respect of the question of lighting 
libraries he had been struck with the fact that people got in 
each other’s light very much in the open access system. In 
top lighting that objection would disappear. Sir John 
Soane kad used such lights in his buildings always with 
good effect. The results were obtained, not by skylights, 
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but by lantern-lights, and it was this principle that might 
be adopted in libraries. 
The Presipent briefly concluded the discussion, and 


I : the 
meeting then terminated. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 

Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., president, in the chair. 

Messrs. C. H. Brodie, G. A. Humphreys, W. T. Lock- 
wood, A. E. Powles and E. R. E. Sutton were elected 
Fellows. 

The decease of the following members was announced :— 
Mr. A. E. Perkins, Fellow, elected 1904; Mr. J. T. Wim- 
peris, Fellow, elected 1877; and Mr. A. C. Wissenden, 
Associate, elected 1883. 

The discussion was resumed on “ Building By-laws, 
‘Specially in Rural Districts.” 

Mr. Lacy W. RrpcE said they all knew and were agreed 
that something ought to be done with regard to improving 
rural by-laws. A remedy was necessary, and he suggested 
that the Local Government Board should obtain statutory 
powers from Parliament in order that they might reform 
those at present in operation. The Local Government 
Board should then bring forward by-laws for which they 
were responsible, and which could be enforced by the 
various authorities. With a view to such reform he sub- 
mitted the following resolution :—‘‘ That in the opinion of 
this meeting it is desirable that the Local Government 
Board should obtain Parliamentary powers to enable it to 


reform the by-laws now in force in rural districts, and in our | 


‘smaller towns, with a view to the enactment of such by-laws | 
water supply and great sewage systems, the wonderful 


and such by-laws only as are really required in the public 
interest.” 

Mr. E. T. Har seconded the resolution, and said they 
had all been interested in listening to Mr. Ridge’s paper at 
the last meeting. They sympathised with it from begin- 
ning to end. The rural by-laws at present were only 
‘suitable to urban districts, and instead of helping building 
in some places, the by-laws retarded it. They felt, there- 
fore, that the Government ought and would listen with 
respect to views which comprised the improvement of 
dwellings for rural labourers.~ Mr. Ridge had suggested 
that the Local Government Board had not power to rescind 
laws to which their approval had already been given, but 
the speaker thought that if the Board saw their way to 
adopt the resolution they would be enabled to recast the 
whole code of by-laws. Architects did not wish to deal 
with the local authorities as though they were hostile 
authorities. Their desire was to get the governing bodies 
to look at the architect’s work from a broader point of view. 
‘One object of the architects was to save their clients the 
expense of the drafting of elaborate plans and the delay 
entailed by..submitting drawings. It would be quite 
reasonable for the authorities to cause block plans to be 
‘submitted when several dwellings were to be erected 
showing how the buildings were placed, but in other 
eases there was seldom a need for detailed particulars. 
Factories and assembly halls could be regarded in 
a different light, and the local, authority might claim 
power in the interest of public safety. On the broad lines 
of the by-laws proposed by Mr. Ridge reasonable latitude 
was given to the architect, and if the Local Government 
Board could get the powers to reform the present state of 
affairs, the great difficulty of housing the rural population 
would be overcome. 

Mr. RinceE said his by-laws were put forward as mere 
indications only of the line reform might take. He had 
stated in his paper that many points needed discussion and 
the by-laws should be technically drafted by a specialist. 

The motion, being put to the meeting, was carried 
unanimously. 

Among those who contributed to the discussion were 
Messrs. G. Bertram Bulmer, S. W. Cranfield, J. Douglass 
Mathews, G. A. T. Middleton, C. H. Brodie, W. Woodward, 
Ek. W. Hudson, H. H. Langston, B. Dicksee, and W. H. 
Atkin Berry. 


Cambriige University appealed against the assessment 
of the Sedgwick Geological Museum. The point at issue 
was whether specimen cases could be sessed and the 
building should be specially treated 1s a memorial. The 
(Taiversity, who appealed, secured a reduction of 300/., and 
the town was ordered to pay the costs. 


| ings in any city of Great Britain. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


N Tuesday at a meeting of the Institution of Civil 

Engineers, Sir William White gave an account of the 

visit paid to the United States and Canada by the Institution 
last year during his term of office as President. 

Sir William White explained that his paper had been 
prepared by the wish of the President and Council, who 
desired that the proceedings should contain a record of a 
visit paid to America for the first time in the history of the 
Institution by a representative body of its members. The 
American Society of Civil Engineers invited the members 
of the Institution visiting America to attend the International 
Engineering Congress which it organised at St. Louis in 
connection with the Exposition, and the Western Society of 
Civil. Engineers, whose headquarters were at. Chicago, 
desired that at least a brief stay in that city should form 
part of the itinerary. The final result of all these kindly 
suggestions was that the party, which mustered in New 
York to the number of seventy-two, exclusive of many 
ladies, had to face a hard month’s work in order to fulfil 
numerous engagements at places far distant from each 
other, and to inspect many important works. 

The first reception of the party by the American Society 
took place on September 13. New York and its sur- 
rounding districts constituted a great field for engineering 
operations of the most varied character; indeed, unless 
engineers had provided means for rapid transit—bridges, 
tunnels, road and railway communications—deep water 
approaches to the harbour, berths and warehouses for 


| shipping, great steam ferries plying across the noble 


rivers, telegraphs and telephones, the great buildings 
styled ‘‘sky-scrapers,” which were really gigantic engt- 
neering structures with an architectural disguise, adequate 


developments in “Greater New York” during recent 
years could never have been made. The opportunity 
of inspecting a number of the largest high buildings, 
some in course of construction, was the more valuable 
in view of the growing adoption. of steel structures 
for building purposes in this country, and it was satisfac- 
tory to note that in the production of special sections of 
steel joists and girders suitable for such buildings the mest 
recently designed British steel works compared favourably 
with those of the United States. In both countries built-up 
sections were giving place to rolled sections, and in both 
countries H-shaped joists up to 2 feet in depth were now 
obtainable in the greatest lengths required for buildings. 
The spectacle presented by the sky-scrapers from the 
harbour of New York was remarkable and interesting, but, in 
spite of their advantages in concentrating business, he was 
personally not desirous of seeing a similar group of build- 
; In Chicago, the birth- 
place of the sky-scraper, a law had been passed limiting 
the height of new buildings to 150 feet, and that example 
would probably be followed elsewhere. In New York, 
south of Fifty-ninth Street, there were 250 buildings of ten 
storeys or more, which had cost on an average 200,000/. 
each, some of the largest representing 700,000/. to 800,000/. 
each. 

On September 19 the party left New York by special 
train for Montreal, whence they went to Quebec, Ottawa, 
Toronto and Niagara, being everywhere cordially received 
and entertained, not only by local committees of the 
Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, but also by repre- 
sentative bodies who joined in welcoming them to Canada. 
No engineer visiting Canada could fail to be impressed by 
the enterprise and courage with which the Government 
and private associations were facing great schemes for the 
development of the Dominion’s resources, the construction of 
anew transcontinental railway, the improvement of the water 
ways between the great. lakes and the Atlantic, the fuller 
utilisation of numerous sources of water-power for in- 
dustrial purposes, and the production of electrical power, 
&c. ; and when it was remembered that the total population 
of Canada was only about 5% millions of people, the 
scale and cost of these great engineering works seemed 
even more remarkable. The party were enabled to see 
some examples of the most characteristic features in these 
developments. At Quebec they saw the works in progress 
for the new railway bridge to be constructed on the 
cantilever principle, with a channel span of 1,800 feet 
(100 feet more than the Forth Bridge), containing a sus- 
pended span of 675 feet and two cantilever spans each of 
5623 feet. Of the waterways they only got a glimpse, 
though they visited the Soulanges canal, which, was 
14 miles long and had cost about 1,350,000/. for construc- 
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tion and equipment. Many opportunities were afforded to 
see examples of the utilisation of water-power, and no one 
could fail to realise the enormous possibilities of develop- 
ment in the. pulp and paper industry, with cheap power 
and a good supply of labour. They were informed that 
within a few miles of Ottawa there was 200,000 horse- 
power of water-power and within a radius of 45 miles 
nearly a million horse-power. At Niagara on the Canadian 
side three new undertakings were being rapidly advanced, 
together giving over 400,000 horse-power, while a fourth 
would yield 40,000 horse-power. When these were com- 
pleted the grand total of power derived from Niagara on 
both sides of the river would be about 700,000 horse- 
power. Two of the three big undertakings on the Canadian 
side were practically due to American capital and enter- 
prise—a fact that did not redound to our credit in view of 
the enormous amount of British capital available for in- 
vestment. The third was distinctively Canadian and was 
closely associated with Toronto, The capital of this com- 
pany was 14 million sterling, and its total development of 
power would be 125,000 horse-power ; these figures gave 
some indication of the enormous expenditure required in 
the Niagara district to develop 700,000 horse-power. 
Leaving Niagara Falls on September 27 the party 
reached Chicago by special train next morning and put in 
what was probably the two hardest days’ work of their 
tour. Among many other things a visit was paid to the 
central station and tunnels of the Illinois Tunnel Com- 
pany, now far advanced after many years’ work and an 
expenditure said to reach four millions sterling. Its first 
concession was granted for accommodating the cables of 
an automatic telephone system, but the promoters soon 
came to the conclusion that the system of subways might 
also be used for handling freight by electric traction. 
Hence subways of small sectional area were formed ata 
moderate distance below the surface under all the 
principal streets of the business quarter, and by this 
means it was hoped that the overcrowded thoroughfares 
would be relieved of the heavier traffic. The South 
Chicago works of the Illinois Steel Company, covering 
over 300 acres and including the largest rolling-mill in 
the world, were also inspected, together with the great 
Chicago drainage canal which, though primarily designed 
for sanitary purposes, was now regarded as part of a 
grand scheme for a deep waterway from Lake Michigan to 
the Mississippi. The Chicago authorities claimed that not- 
withstanding the use of the canal (which is designed when 
completed to have a flow of 600,000 cubic feet a minute) 
for sewage purposes, it was in better condition hygienically 
than an ordinary river flowing through an inhabited 
country ; but this opinion was not shared by the people of 
St. Louis, who were understood to have begun legal pro- 
ceedings. The party arrived at St. Louis on September 30 
and attended the International Engineering Congress which 
opened on the 3rd of the following month. The attendance 
(including ladies) at the Congress was 876, and of this total 
92 were citizens of the British Empire, 73 coming from 
home and 19 from the Colonies and India. This large 
attendance of British subjects—76 per cent. greater than 
that of all other countries combined, apart from the United 
States—was highly appreciated by their American hosts. 
Throughout the meetings the greatest cordiality and good 
feeling prevailed, and though most of the British members 
had to leave earlier, Sir William White himself, at the 
request of the President and committee of the Congress, 
remained till the concluding meeting on October 8, which 
furnished the culminating expression of goodwill to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers from their American brethren. 
In conclusion, Sir William White remarked that this 
visit would undoubtedly be of benefit to British engineering, 
since it included exceptional opportunities for obtaining 
particulars of the latest American and Canadian practice. 
But beyond that, the close association and friendly inter- 
course that were maintained could not but have beneficial 
effects of a far-reaching character. The visit must tend to 
strengthen the friendly feeling already existing between the 
United States and the British Empire, and must result in a 
better understanding between the Mother Country and 
Canada, whose loyalty to the British Empire was undoubted 
and had been established by noble deeds. The develop- 
ment of the Dominion was in an early stage, but those 
charged with the responsibility of Government were fully 
alive to the grandeur of its resources and its potential 
greatness. The realisation of this policy depended largely 
upon the execution of engineering works of enormous 
magnitude, Those who took part in this visit had but a 


glimpse of what ‘was being done to utilise the natural 
advantages of the country, but enough was seen to make 
it certain that in'Canada was to be found a splendid field 
for British enterprise and capital. Canadian engineers. 
without exception expressed the hope that in the organisa- 
tion and conduct of the great works now contemplated 
or to be undertaken hereafter they would have. the 
assistance of British engineers, and especially of young 
engineers. No better school for aspirants in the profes- 
sion could be found than that afforded by the Dominion. 
What was true of’ Canada was true also of our other 
colonies and dependencies, and it might be hoped that 
British enterprise and capital would be more devoted in 
the future to the development of.the resources of the 
British Empire and less to corresponding work in foreign 
countries. kine 


“THE: LIGHT OF THE -WORLD.” 
HE Secretary of State for the Colonies has addressed 
the following letter to the Right Hon. Charles Booth 
respecting Mr. Holman Hunt’s painting :— 
} Colonial Office, Jan. 7. 

Dear Mr. Booth,—I have heard with much pleasure of 
your intention to send first to Canada, and then to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa, Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
fine reproduction ‘of his great picture ‘The Light of the 
World.” I understand that you propose to exhibit the 
picture freely in the central cities of the Colonies if space 
in public rooms is. given by the authorities, or, if you have 
to hire rooms, to charge only so much for entrance as will 
meet the expense of such hiring, and that in any case you 
do not intend to derive any profit from the exhibition of the 
picture. I understand also that it is your intention to offer 
the picture on its return to England as a gift to the nation, 
to be placed permanently in some fit place. Your proposals: 
seem to me to be eminently patriotic, and I feel the greatest 
sympathy with your desire to add to the ties which bind 
together the various populations of the self-governing States: 
of the Empire that lofty bond of union which consists in 
a common admiration for great and elevating works of 
national and religious art. 

I trust that the voyage of “The Light of the World” 
will be in every sense successful, and that you will find, 
as I do not doubt, that the local authorities will be most 
willing to do everything which can facilitate your laudable 
intentions.—I! am, dear Mr. Booth, &c., 

ALFRED LyTTELTON. 

The Right Hon. Charles Booth. 


Ventilation and the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. 


Sir,—The statement made on page 4 of your issue of 
the 6th inst., respecting a discussion published during last 
year in the Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and in which I was invited to take part, is calcu- 
lated to convey an erroneous idea of the facts, and to 
suggest that 1am unable to perceive merits in other than 
natural systems of ventilation. This is not so, and I have, 
after more than forty years’ experience, formed a strong 
opinion in favour of the use of natural systems of ventilation 
in the case especially of asylums, workhouses and hospitals. 

But the discussion has had its serious aspect, and the 
solicitors to the R.I.B.A., and to Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co.,. 
the printers of the Institute Journal, have seen fit to submit 
to me an expression of regret in respect of a paragraph 
reflecting upon me. This was accepted by me and duly pub- 
lished in the Journal, but as the authors of the paragraph 
have not withdrawn it, the matter is in the charge of my 
solicitors, as not only being libellous, but calculated to 
adversely affect the sale of my new book on the planning 
of hospitals, which I hope to see advertised shortly in 
your pages.—Yours faithfully, Grorce H. BIBBy. 

69 Queen’s Road, Twickenham, Middlesex : 


January 9, 1905. 


A Warning. 

Sir,—It has been intimated that the authorities intend 
in the comig session to promote a Bill making an official 
system of land transfer compulsory for the whole country. 
I trust you will allow me to explain why it is of vital 


_officialdom will be indefinitely extended. 
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importance to the public that such a measure should not 
pass. A brief reference to the history of the subject will 
tend to make the position clear. 

Both Lord St. Leonards and Lord Cairns, the greatest 


“conveyancing experts of the last century,.were convinced 


that in view of the special conditions of land tenure in this 
country an official system (ze. a system of registration of 
title) was not a suitable one here. Lord Cairns, indeed, 
was only converted to this view after recognising the failure 
of both the first Registration Act of 1862 and his own Act 
of 1875. His ripened experience led to his framing the 
Acts he passed in 1881, which practically revolutionised 
conveyancing by simplifying and shortening deeds and by 
limiting and adjusting costs on a moderate ad valorem scale 
basis. 

In 1887 the present Lord Chancellor (the year following 
his appointment) introduced a Bill to in effect repeal Lord 
Cairns’s: 1881 Acts and to make an official system com- 
pulsory. The Bill did not pass, but in 1897 Parliament 
was induced to accept an Act professedly to try the: experi- 
ment of making an official system compulsory in one 
county for three years. 

London, having with the consent of its County Council 
been selected for the experiment, has had the system in 
operation since January 1899, a period of six years. The 
inquiry that was to have followed the three years’ trial has 
not yet been held. 

It is easy to prove that the official system is (1) terribly 
complicated ; (2) costly ; (3) continued in opposition to the 
views of everybody affected. 

1. Terribly Complicated——The system is based on the 
Act of 1875, the Act that Lord Cairns, its author, gave up 


‘as unworkable—as altered by the Act of 1897 and as 


supplemented by 371 rules and 72 forms. It is not 


“necessary to go outside the judgment in 1903 of the Court 


of Appeal in the case of “Capital and Counties Bank v. 
Rhodes” to prove that the system creates something ap- 
proaching chaos. 

2. Costly—The registry fees levied upon transactions 
for the year ending March 1904 amounted to 67,3482. This 
sum represents only a portion of the additional expense the 
system threw on purchasers and borrowers. 

3. The System is not Favoured by a Single Independent 
Conveyancing Expert.—All the representative societies, in- 
cluding the Bankers’ Institute, the Building Societies’ Asso- 
ciation and the Auctioneers’ Institute, opposed its imtroduc- 
tion in London. Resolutions have been passed at many 
public meetings urging the authorities to hold an inquiry. 
Last year the City Corporation and eighteen of the London 
borough councils petitioned with the same object. 

If the official system is made general it is easy. to show 
that (1) the expense to the public will be enormous, (2) that 

(1) In 1900 Parliament voted 265,000/. public money for 
the erection in Lincoln’s Inn Fields of a registry office for 
London. Every county will have an equal right to erect a 
registry office out of public money, involving an expenditure 
running into millions. 

(2) In London the system employs over 240 officials. 
Many thousands will therefore be required for the whole 
country. It is difficult to say to what extent transactions 
in land will have to be taxed to pay the salaries, super- 
annuations and other outgoings. The question also arises 
as to the expediency of placing such unlimited patronage in 
the hands of the authorities. 

The authorities are fully alive to the absurdity of having 
an official system in operation in London and Lord Cairns’s 
system in the rest of the country. At present any county 
council can adopt the official system, but all attempts 
hitherto made to induce the councils other than London to 


’ do so have signally failed. The authorities are now appa- 


rently bracing themselves to say that the counties must 
adopt the official system whether they like it or not. 
Parliament has, however, a voice in the matter, and it is to 
be fervently hoped short work will be made of the Bill if 
ever it should see the light—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, J. S. RUBINSTEIN. 
5 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. : 
January 9, 1905. 


The Surrey Education Committee have issued a set of 
post-cards illustrating the historical and otherwise notable 
places in the county. These will be given to scholars in 
the elementary schools in order to promote regular and 
punctual attendance. Yaa ae 


GENERAL, ~ 


The Royal Scottish Academy met on the 5th inst. (Sir 
James Guthrie, P.R.S.A., presiding) for the purpose of 
determining as to which class of associates should be drawn 
upon to fill the three vacancies in the membership caused 
by the deaths of Mr. W. F. Vallance, painter, and Mr. D. W. 
Steyenson, sculptor, and by the resignation of Mr. :John 
Honeyman, architect. It was decided, at the next meeting 

.of the Academy a painter, sculptor and architect should be 
elected. 
-Mr.D. 8. MacColl will begin on January 13a course of lec- 
.tures on “ English Art from Constable to the Present Time,” 
at University College, London. The course will.deal with 
Wilkie, Watts, Madox Brown and the pre-Raphaelites, 
Burne-Jones, Morris, and Whistler. The lectures are open 
to the general public as well as to students on payment of 
the fee of one guinea. year ; 

The Dress Sword to be worn by M. Carolus-Duran as a 
member of the Institute is being provided by a subscription 
among the artists of the Champ de Mars, and will be 
chiselled by the sculptor M. Dampt. . The decoration is of 
laurel leaves, with a painter’s palette, surmounted by a sun, 
and the pommel consists of the classical head of Minerva, 
which is the badge of the Institute. 


During Excavations recently in connection with’ the 
laying of foundations for a house in the Bauernmarkt of 
Vienna, the remains of a huge Roman .cistern were dis- 
covered at a depth of about 20 feet. It had a diameter of 
about 10 feet, and the inner wall consisted of innumerable 
bricks of an extremely narrow shape, laid obliquely one 
upon the other. The find is unique of its kind, no cistern 
of a similar nature having as yet been discovered. It has 
been presented to the Vienna Museum, and is now being 
exhibited there, together with a photo showing the site in 
which it was found, and a number of Roman implements 
and fragments of pottery discovered at the same spot. 


The Committee of the Institute of Archzeology of Liver- 
pool University have been enabled, by the munificence of 
Sir John Brunner, M.P., to take in hand the publication of 
a ‘* History of Egypt,” to include all the results of modern 
research, and to be, so far as possible, a complete history of 
the Egyptian civilisation from the earliest times down to the 
conquest by Alexander the Great. It is estimated that the 
work will take two years to complete, and it will be pub- 
lished with full photographic illustrations. 


Commendatore Boni’s appeal for photographs, drawings 
and other reproductions of monuments for the new Forum 
museum in the former Convent of Sta. Francesca Romana 
has met with ready responses from various parts of the 
world. Among the Englishmen, says the Morning. Post, 
who have contributed towards the museum are Mr. H. E. 
Buxton, of Great Yarmouth, who has sent photographs of 
Roman remains in Suffolk, of the Roman aqueduct near 
Fréjus, and of the walls of Constantinople, and Mr. Thomas 
Ashby, jun., the archzeologist, who has presented a large 
collection of photographs, including those of Caerwent, 
Silchester, and the Roman wall in the North of England. 

The Edinburgh National Gallery has been bequeathed, 
by Mrs. Duncan J. Kay, of Drumpark, Dumfriesshire, the 
picture entitled “ A Schule Skailin,” by Sir George Harvey, 
P.R.S.A. The picture was painted in 1846. 


The Powers signatory to The Hague Convention will be 
invited to appoint two architects from their respective 
subjects to compete for the selection of plans for Mr. 
Carnegie’s Palace of Peace. 


Some Typical Specimens of the 1,200 flint implements 
and relics from the recently discovered prehistoric Stone 
Age workshop in Dumfriesshire have, by request, been sent 
from the People’s Palace, Glasgow, to London, that the 
members of the British Archzeological Association and other 
interested bodies may have an opportunity of viewing the 
objects. 

The United Free Church has unofficially offered to 
purchase the Synod Hall from the Edinburgh Town Council 
for 40,000/. Bailie Douglas, who stated in the Council 
Chambers that he was prepared with a cheque for that 
amount, had also a plan in his pocket showing how the 
Usher Hall could be built on a site facing the Lothian Road 
(by the purchase of the school, &c.), larger in area and 
more convenient of access. 

Messrs. Blackwell & Thomson, architects, of Leicester 
and Kettering, have dissolved partnership, and in future 
Mr. Howard H. Thomson, A.R.I.B.A., will practise at the 
Leicester office, Halford Chambers, Halford Street. 
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The Ludlow Town Council, in view of the fact that the 
estimate for placing the equestrian statue offered by Captain 
Adrian Jones to the town in the suggested position in the 
town hall amounted to about r1oo/.,, decided to,.decline the 
offer with thanks. 

The Scenic Artists’ Association are anxious to obtain for 
their exhibition at Grafton Galleries, Bond Street, W., 
April 10 to April 15, specimens of the works of Absolom, 
Bolena, Beverley, Bough, Chambers, Cox, Cooper, Calcott, 
Gates, Grieve, Hunt, Leitch, Loutherbourg, Marinare, 
Mulready, Marshall, Nasmith, Roberts, Clarkson Stanfield, 
W. Telbin, and other deceased scene-painters, and the 
secretary, Mr. H. Lawrence Harris, is inviting owners to 
communicate with him at 5 Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


The Will of Thomas Craigie Glover, of 29 Hope Terrace, 
Edinburgh, Mount Grange and Earlsferry House, Elie, N.B., 
civil engineer and contractor, and a director of the Bengal 
Jron and Steel Co., Ltd., has been proved at 118,968/. 

The Leighton House Management committee appealed 
at the Clerkenwell Sessions on the 6th inst. against a 
general rate made on October 11 last by the Council of the 
Royal Borough of Kensington and the Churchwardens of 
the Parish of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington. The appel- 
lants claimed to be exempt from rating altogether under 
the Scientific Societies Act on the ground that they were a 
society established for the purposes of science, literature, or 
the fine arts exclusively, but the Bench, at the close of a long 
inquiry, said the appellants had failed to make out their 
exemption. The appeal was therefore dismissed with 
costs. 

Mr. Carnegie has given away 39,000,000 dols. for free 
libraries. . These figures have been’ compiled by - his 
private secretary, who was engaged upon the task for 
thirty days. Mr. Carnegie has given or has pledged 
to give 1,270 library buildings to the English-speaking race, 
including 779 to the United States.. The actual cost of these 
buildings is 39,325,240 dols., of which about 30,000,000 dols. 
represents the share of the United States. 6,000,000 dols. 
has been expended in England, 2,000,000 dols. in Scotland, 
and 1,475,500 dols. in Canada. 


The Triennial Competition for the Alexander Thomson 
Travelling Studentship is announced in Glasgow. The 
object of the scholarship, which was founded in 1880, is the 
futherance of the study of ancient classic architecture prior 
to the third century of the Christian era. Competitors are 
required to be architectural students between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five, and to reside in the United 
Kingdom. ‘They are asked to send to the trustees of the 
Alexander Thomson memorial (1) a study of a classic 
building, (2) a design for a cascade and portico in a public 
park. Two prizes are awarded, one of 60/. and a second of 
zo/. The competitor placed first is required to go on a 
sketching tour of three months in pursuit of his archi- 
tectural studies, and the competitor placed second to spend 
three weeks in making drawings from the reproductions of 
classical buildings in the British Museum. 


The Last Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund contains, among other matters, the tenth 
quarterly report on the excavation of Gezer by Mr. R. A. 
Stewart Macalister, in which there is a detailed explana- 
tion of the fragments of walls which at first appeared to 
Mr. Macalister to belong to crusading times. Further 
excavation has proved that the fragments form part of an 
extensive structure which was in all probability of the 
-Maccabean period, if not earlier. An interesting feature 
of the excavation, says the report, was the discovery of a 
sherd of pottery of Cretan origin, and it is not the least 
important result of the Fund’s excavations up to the 
present that several extremely important analogies between 
Cretan and Palestinian culture as exemplified’ at Gezer 
have been brought to light. The committee appeal for 
assistance in completing the excavations of Gezer 
thoroughly. The extension of time now granted by the 
Sultan would make this possible ; but only if the force of 
workpeople can be increased, for which more money is 
necessary. Special donations are invited. An additional 
1,000/. is required. 

An Influential Committee of York gentlemen has been 
formed to promote an exhibition of old York views and 
portraits of local worthies, to be held in March and April, 
with the object of arousing interest in. the preservation of 
the many ancient and picturesque’ buildings in and 
around the old city, and of illustrating the changes which 
have taken place in. the streets, fortifications, &e., during 
the last two centuries. 


The Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy will 
be opened on the 28th inst. Among the paintings will be 
examples by members and Associates who have died 
during the past year. These include Mr. James Archer, 
London, and Mr. Erskine Nicol (who were on the honorary 
retired list); Mr. W. F. Vallance, Mr. Arthur Melville and 
Mr. D. W. Stevenson, sculptor. 
honorary members of the Academy, one or two fine works 


by Israels have been secured, and Mr. Orchardson’s large 


picture, Zhe Young Duke, will be on view. 


Sir William Emerson will act as assessor on the archi- 


tects’ plans for the new town hall and municipal offices,, 
Wallasey. It is estimated that the scheme as a whole will 
cost 50,000/. Over 100 sets of plans have been sent in. 


Mr. Thomas Fenwick, of the firm of Martin & Fenwick, 


civil engineers, Leeds, died on Tuesday at the age of eighty. 


From 1861, when he entered into partnership with the late: 


Mr. S. S. Martin, he had been identified with the development 
of Leeds. 

Mr. Hugh Stannus read a paper on Thursday, the 12th 
inst., before the Manchester Society of Architects on “‘ Some 
Romanesque Examples in North Italy.” 

The Aberdeen Art Gallery, which has been undergoing 


considerable alteration and extension for some time, is to . 


be formally opened on April 8, and Sir George Reid will 
perform the ceremony. The feature of the improvements 
will be the new Clark Sculpture Gallery. 

_ The New French Embassy in Vienna has been com- 
menced from the design by M. Chédanne, the architect 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The site selected 
is opposite the Schwartzenberg Palace. 

“old Cottages, Farmhouses, &c., of the Cotswold 
District ’’ is the title of a work which Mr. Batsford is about 
to issue. It forms one of his series of volumes illustrating 


-the cottage architecture of this country, and will contaim 


100 collotype plates from photographs taken by Mr. W. 
Galsworthy Davie. Mr. E. Guy Dawber has written an 
account of the architecture of the district, accompanied by 
numerous sketches and drawings. 


A Competition has been arranged for the memorial of 


the late Professor Virchow in Berlin. The prizes offered 
are 3,000 marks, 2,000 marks and 1,000 marks. The site 
will be the present Karlsplatz, which, on the completion of 
the memorial, will be known as the Virchowplatz. 


Mr. Francis William Bedford, architect, of 103 Barkstone 
Gardens, London, and of East Parade, Leeds, and 48 Prince’s. 
Street, Westminster, formerly of Mount House, Bostom 
Spa, who died on December 2 last, aged thirty-seven years,, 
son of the late Mr. James Bedford, of Woodhouse Cliff, 
Leeds, left estate of the gross value of 13,2757. 

The Saxon Snell Prize was founded to encourage im- 
provements in the construction or adaptation of sanitary 
appliances, and to be awarded by the Council of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute at intervals of three years, the funds: 


being provided by a legacy bequeathed to the Institute for 


this purpose by Mr. Henry Saxon Snell. The first prize, 
which will consist of 50/. and a medal of the Institute, is 
offered in the present year for an essay on “ Domestic: 
Sanitary Appliances, with Suggestions for their Improve- 
ment.” The essay is to consist of not more than 5,000: 
words and must be delivered on or before March 30. Two- 
competitors of different professions or crafts may join im 
sending in an essay and plans. 

' The Glasgow Exhibition Committee held its final meeting 


on Monday, when it was reported that the balance of 


receipts over expenditure was more than 39,000/., which 
will be available for distribution in aid of local institutions,, 
though no allocation has yet been made. 

The Memorial to the late Archbishop Temple in Canter- 
bury Cathedral will be unveiled about the end of the present 
month, It takes the form of a bronze kneeling figure of the: 
late Primate in his robes, holding a book in one hand, and 
is of heroic proportions, with a canopy supported at four: 
corners by angels. The figure will be placed in the Corona 
(commonly called Becket’s Crown), in a recess directly 
opposite the tomb of Cardinal Pole. 

A New elementary school was opened on the gth inst. at 
Malin Pridge, Sheffield. There are seven classrooms, light 
and airy, and the corridors on both the ground and upper 
floors have been made unusually wide. Accommodation has 
been provided for 800 scholars—the juniors and infants to. 
occupy the ground floors, and the older children to use the 
upstair rooms. The inclusive cost of building and site is: 
about 16,o00/. The architect was Mr. H. I.. Potter, and 
Messrs. John Eshelby & Sons were the contractors. - ~~ 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue death on Monday of Epwin Henry Corsoutp 
in his ninetieth year deprives England of an artist who 
was a link between the present and the past. He 
belonged to a family who long were associated with 
water-colour painting and illustrations. The late artist 
had gained reputation for both classes of work. His 
drawings were formerly attractions of the New 
Society of Water-Colours, and his illustrations in books 
and periodicals were among the best of the class. He 
_ was one of the representatives of water-colour art who 
were selected to uphold Great Britain in the International 
Exhibition of Paris in 1855. There his works were 
seen alongside of others by Davin Cox, Catrermo_e, 
J. D. Harovine, J. F. Lewis, Wirtiam Hunt, Henry 
WarREN, FREDERICK TAyYLER, &c. Epmunp Axpout in 
his criticism of the collection remarked that Mr, Cor- 
BOULD aspired not only to give his water-colours the 
effects of oil-painting, but his drawings almost assumed 
the dimensions of historical paintings. The scene from 
MEYERBEER’S opera “ The Prophet,” belonging to Queen 
Victoria, was said to be wn jolt tour de force. But 
what was the use of taking so much pains to do with 
water what could so easily be done with oil? Maxime 
pu Camp was less epigrammatic, for he described the 
drawing as a fine composition, full of action and grouped 
with ease. But The Woman taken in Adultery, which 
Prince ALBERT lent, was said to suffer through all the 
figures being English. A third drawing was The Earl 
of Surrey by the aid of the Magic Mirror contemplating 
the Fair Geraldine. Mr. Corpoutp was favoured with 
several commissions from the Royal Family, and he 
had the privilege of acting as drawing-master to the 
princes and princesses. Of late years his works were 
rarely seen in the Piccadilly galleries, but his name 
cannot be omitted from any history of water-colour art 
in England. 


It would be interesting to discover when litigation 
over the Workmen’s Compensation Act will be unneces- 
sary. It is only by slow degrees and, as it were, by 
_ word after word that the Act will obtain definiteness. 
One important decision was given in the Court of 
Appeal on Tuesday. It was then discovered that the 
Act, although it says so much about scaffolding, is silent 
about the person who has to erect the scaffolding. The 
appeal arose out of a judgment in the Barnsley County 
Court. A workman was injured, but it was alleged 
that the scaffolding in question was not put up by his 
employer but by another contractor. The Judge con- 
sidered that the man used it for his own convenience 
and that it was not necessary for the work on which he 
was engaged. It was therefore decided that the case 
did not come within the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The Master of the Rolls referred to a case by which it 
would appear to be decided that a man who fell down a 
flight of stairs would be entitled to the benefit of the 
Act if there happened to be a scaffolding in the house. 
His Lordship said all the Act required was that a 
scaffolding was being used at the building when the 
accident occurred, The case therefore came within the 
provisions of the Act. Lord Justice Cozens-Harpy said 
that it should be understood that the workman would 
have been entitled to the same benefit if his employment 
Was one which did not require him to use scaffolding, 
so long as scaffolding was. being used on the building 
by another contractor. 


It is a peculiarity of Ireland that private properties 
can be entered and materials removed for the repair of 
the neighbouring public roads. The custom is ancient, 
and although inconvenient in some cases, the sufferers, 
we suppose, look upon it as a payment of taxes in kind 
instead of in sterling coin, The control of counties and 


the roads in them is no longer in the hands of grand 
juries. There are now county councils, and the repre- 
sentatives of the old system of government are not 
always disposed to facilitate the business of th> new 
authorities, The county surveyor of Kilkenny was 
lately refused admission to a farm for the pur 0se of 
obtaining road materials on the ground that the-e was 
no evidence of a resolution having been passed which 
authorised the surveyor or other person to rep ur the 
roads. The objection was novel, and would have the 
effect of raising an obstacle to the repairs of roads 
throughout all the counties of Ireland. It was there- 
fore brought before the judges of the King’s Bench 
Division on Monday last. The Lord Chief Baron 
expressed the opinion that a county surveyor by virtue 
of his office was not authorised to enter on p“ivate 
property, or to ask the local magistrates to enable him 
to do so. He should be provided with a docu nent 
showing that he possessed authority to repair the road, 
and that a resolution had been passed by the Co inty 
Council entrusting the road to his charge. Owners and 
occupiers of land will not gain much by the decisioa of 
their lordships. But in Ireland there is respect for 
formalities, and on that account we suppose people will 
feel their grievances less acutely. 


One of the last decrees which M. Compes’s Minis:ry,. 
or rather his Minister of Fine Arts, was able to ob-aim 
related to the abbey of Mont St.-Michel. That no>le 
collection of buildings, which is not only famous a3 a 
military monastery which could stand a siege, but a3 a 
surpassing example of the Benedictine type, is recogni 32d“ 
as an historic monument. In that way it is brouzht 
under the control of the Minister of Fine Arts. But 
for some unknown reason one of the buildings know. 
as the Tower of the Mill, or the Gabriel Tower, com 3s. 
under the charge of the Minister of Public Works. The-e 
are consequently two rival authorities, and of cour3e 
there is a risk that works might be carried out in the 
tower which would destroy the unity of the abbey. A; 
it was necessary to have some repairs executed for the 
safety of the tower the wisest plan was to. have them 
controlled by one of the. architects of the Historic 
Monuments Commission. The Minister of Fine Arts . 
seized the opportunity presented, and would not allow 
the work to be done until the tower was placed under 
the control of his Department. Henceforth it will be 
only reasonable to expect that the utmost care will be 
exercised over every part of the group. Having 
endured for so many years it would be a subject 
of regret that a fortified monastery of the character of 
Mont St.-Michel should suffer more from ill-regulated 
officialism than from.any Norman foe. 


Tue decision of the Court of Appeal on Wednesday 
in AYLWARD v. MATTHEWS opens out a vista of anew and 
almost endless series of actions under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The plaintiff, a labourer, was injured 
while helping in erecting a timber platform to support a 
crane which was to be employed in hoisting materials 
for the'erection of a school. Judge Empen, before whom 
the claim for compensation came, is an authority on build- 
ing law, and he decided that the platform was a “ build- 
ing” and awarded compensation. The contractor appealed 
but was unsuccessful. The Master of the Rolls asked :— 
How could they say as a matter of law that a temporary 
wooden structure erected for the purpose of carrying a 
crane was not a “ building”? Suppose that a. per-. 
manent structure were built of brick or stone for the 
purpose of carrying a crane, it could not be said that it 
was not a “ building” within the Act. The only differ- 
ence between the two structures was that one was con- 
structed of wood and the other of brick or stone. Lord 
Justice MATHEW considered the structure was carefully 
constructed, and it came within the Act, although it 
served a temporary purpose. By the decision of the 
Court it will be henceforth difficult to say what is no: 
a building. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT. 


AQ 

N ATURE has set the example of the employment 

of cements. Economy is recognised as a law, 
and consequently a great many fragments which might 
have as little cohesion as the unnumbered pebbles over 
which ‘the. sea breaks are often united into a com- 
paratively solid mass by means of carbonate of lime, 
silica, oxide of iron, &c. ‘This cohesion varies, for 
sometimes the mass may be difficult to separate, . while 
in another case the elements are ‘easily overcome. The 
adhesiveness depends, of course, on the quality of the 
binding material. But under the most favourable cir- 


cumstances a conglomerate is par tly a mechanical and | 


partly a chemical mixture, and it is through the chemical 
action that strength is obtained. 


It took along time before it was realised that in | 


making a cement what has to be sought after is not 


merely the combination of particles of limestone and par- | 
ticles, of clay, but such an amalgamation between them as | 
| 


can :only be accomplished by fusion. There are no 
doubt in the market various mixtures which: are de- 
scribed: as natural cements. But the phrase is one 
requiring explanation. Whatever strength might 
exist in bodies which are said :to be cemented by 


nature they are not to be found in sufficient quantities | 


for a marketable product, for the removal of the lime or 
silica “would. be a tedious process. The American 
natural cements have to be burned and ground like 
ordinary Portland. The only ‘advantage is that in 
Rosendale, Utica and Milwaukee beds of rock exist in 
which carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia and 
alumina are combined. It may as well He admitted 
that natural substances have always limitations, and it 
has been for several years doubted in America whether 
for general use a natural cement. is as efficient as 
ordinary Portland cement. The advantage of the latter is 
that itcan be adapted to requirements, or in other words 
made ‘to correspond with the conditions of a specifica- 
tion. - That is a peculiarity which distinguishes cement. 
Iron and-steel are also manufactured products, but no 
process’ has yet been discovered which will increase 
their tensile, compressive or torsional strength beyond 
a general average. Cast-iron, as we all know, is prac- 
tically incompressible. But some of that quality might 
often be sacrificed if its resistance to tension could “be 
increased. 

The extraordinary experiments which were made by 
Mr. JAMES GRANT when the main drainage works of the 
Metropolis were in course of construction, Seemed to 
indicate that the characteristics of Portland cement 
could be varied to a remarkable extent. Previously it 
was considered that a breaking strength of about 
130 lbs. per square inch was adequate, and evidence of 
a strong Portland cement. When, therefore, a strength 
of 178 lbs. per-square inch was specified for the main 
drainage works an unusually high standard had been 
adopted. But in a long course of experimenting Mr. 
Grant found that after seven days an ultimate strength 
of over 800 lbs. per square inch was possible, and that 
the average was 3583 lbs. per square inch. The specified 
strength was therefore increased. The new conditions 
were that! ‘the whole of the cement shall be Portland 
cement of the very best quality, ground extremely fine, 
weighing not less than 112 lbs. to the striked bushel, 
-and. capable of maintaining a breaking weight of 350 lbs. 
per square inch seven days after being made in a mould 
and immersed in water during the interval of seven 
days.” In engineering works elsewhere in England a 
still higher standard was adopted, while in other places 
a breaking strength of a lower degree was accepted. 

The degree of fineness also varied. A mesh of 50 
in an inch or 2,500 ina square inch, was by some con- 
sidered to be as much as is necessary for all practical 
purposes. But 76 meshes per lineal inch or 5,800 per 
square inch were subsequently adopted. .The United 
States Corps of Engineers insist that at least 92 per 
cent. of the cement shall pass a sieve of 10,000 meshes 


to the square inch, Itis said that test is not considered 
excessive.: German cement is still finer. 

When there is uncertainty about the strength wie 
will be demanded it cannot be expected that the pro- 
duction of cement will always be conducted on the most 
economical conditions, Some employers of the material 
desire the utmost fineness, others ‘are satisfied witha 
comparatively coarse cement. One engineer may think 
250 lbs. per square inch is a’ test far beyond what is 
needed in actual work. Another holds 500 lbs. is the 
least which should be adopted. The adoption of a 
standard which will generally be accepted is therefore a 
desideratum. The Engineering Standards Committee 
have endeavoured to supply the want. In considering 
their specification the variety of opinions on the subject 
should be taken into account. 

The constituents of the cement are not attempted to 
be fixed. All that is said is :—'‘ The cement shall: be 
prepared by intimately mixing.together calcareous and 
argillaceous materials, burning them at a clinkering 
temperature and grinding the resulting clinker.” Silica, 
oxide of iron, alkalies can be introduced at the maker’s 
discretion. There is to be’no excess of lime and the 
insoluble residue is not to exceed 1.5 per cent. If, how- 
ever, ‘calcium sulphate is used, not more than 2 per 
cent., calculated as anhydrous calcium sulphate, of the 
weight of the cement shall be added.” 

The tests generally applied are mechanical rather 
than chemical. Samples required for testing are to 
be taken from at least twelve different positions 
in the same heap, and if desired they can be 
obtained at the manufacturer’s works. As ig eke 
fineness, a high standard is adopted, viz. 
cement shall be ground to ‘comply with the follow- 
ing degrees of fineness, viz.:—The residue on a sieve 
76 X 76 = 5,776 meshes per square inch shall not 
exceed 3 per cent. The residue ona sieve 180 X 180 

2,400 meshes per square inch shall not exceed 223 
per cent.” The briquettes differ slightly in form from 
those commonly used, being 3. inches in height, an inch at 
the waist and 1# inch at the widest part. The briquette 
is to be kept in a damp atmosphere for 24 hours after 
gauging, and then to be placed in fresh water which 
will be changed every seven days until required for 
breaking. Six briquettes are to be broke at seven and 
six at twenty-eight days, and the average tensile strength — 
is to be accepted. The seven-day briquettes must bear 
a tensile stress of 400 lbs. per square inch of section 
before breaking, while for those that are twenty-eight 
days old the stress will be 500 lbs. per square inch. 
Cement is rarely employed neat, and it is therefore 
advantageous to test a mixture of cement and sand. 
Briquettes of similar form are to be made of one part 
cement to three parts of dry sand. At seven days 
from gauging these have to bear a stress of 120 lbs. 
per square inch, and at twenty-eight days one of 
225 lbs. per square inch. ‘This nearly corresponds 
with the American standard for seven-day briquettes 
of one part cement and three parts sand, which are to 
have a strength of from 1oo to 140 lbs., and at twenty- 
eight days 200 to 300 lbs. Three gradations of setting 
are recognised—dquick, medium and slow. 

Another test which was unknown to early experi- 
menters is that of M. Le CHATELIER, The mould is 
placed between two plates of glass and is put in water 
at a temperature of from 58 degs. to 64 degs. Fahr., 
where it remains for twenty-four hours. After being 
removed to cold water, boiling is employed for about six 
hours. The dimensions are then carefully measured by 
a special apparatus, and if the expansion exceeds the 
specified limits the cement_is_rejected. 

We have only indicated the general bearings of the 
new standard. It will be seen that, although uniformity 
is sought after, the quality of the cement which is 
specified will be sufficient to satisfy exacting require- 
ments. Indeed, some makers may consider that the 
standard is unnecessarily high; but on the whole both 
buyers and makers have reason to be satisfied. The 
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other standards have already proved their utility, and in 
the case of cement we hope the labours of the com- 
mittee will extend the use of Portland of British manu- 
facture instead of foreign mixtures which are dangerous. 


IRISH CASTLES.* 

HACKERAY often amused his readers by describ- 

ing and exaggerating the foible of Irishmen in 
conferring sonorous names on their houses. Irish 
-grandiloquence, he says in one: place, displays itself 
finely in the invention of such names, and, to the great 
inconvenience of the postman, the names of the houses 
appear to change with the tenants. A weakness of that 
kind is not-peculiar to Irelarid, for it displays itself in 
the suburbs of large and small towns in England. The 
builders might have vocabularies of pet names in French, 
German, Spanish and English always ready for selection. 
It becomes more remarkable still in sea-side resorts, 
for visitors desire to be able to give pretentious addresses 
when writing to their friends, although the place may 
be no more fashionable than Ramsgate or Margate, and 
the lodging-house in a back street. THACKERAY still less 
approved when a man’s name was imparted in some 
way to his house. The good-natured Mrs. O’Dowp 
was always boasting of the magnificence of O’Dowds- 
town, her brother-in-law’s abode, or her cousin Dan 
Matoney’s place, Ballymaloney. PrENDENNIS was at one 
time very proud of the possibility of becoming the son- 
in-law of Captain J. CHESTERFIELD CostTiGan, of Costi- 
ganstown. As for The Muttican of Ballymulligan, who 
dare deny that the Saxon quailed before the war cry of 
the house in a hundred thousand battles? But the 
Irish are not the only offenders. According to Scort, 
nothing sounds more agreeable.to a Scottish proprietor 
than to call him by his territorial epithet. <A little 


deeper acquaintance with Ireland would have convinced | 


THACKERAY that the nomenclature was not so absurd 
as he imagined. Ireland is divided into divisions known 
as ‘‘ townlands,” of which the origin is uncertain. They 
all bear names, some of which are in Irish and are 
suggestive of the peculiarities of the fields. Other 
townlands are distinguished by family names, including 
those of Englishmen who arrived at a comparatively 
late period in the island. The adjoining townland to 
O’Dowdstown might be Simpsontown or Jenkinstown. 
In neither case would a large number of streets or 
buildings be suggested, for “ town” is simply an abbre- 
viation of “townland,” and many. hundreds of the 
divisions are without a house. 

The practice of calling a very simple and it may be 
dilapidated house a “ castle” may sometimes have arisen 
out of ostentation or a desire to deceive strangers. But 
there is no doubt that local conditions have had much to, 
do with the title. Castles, meaning by the word fortified 
buildings, at one time were to be met with throughout 
Ireland. In proportion to the area of the country they 
were likely to be more often found than in England. 
THACKERAY was able at one moment to see three in a 
line. Ireland was always in a disturbed state, and a 
strong building of masonry was an absolute necessity 
for the safety of a chief and his family, as well as for 
his immediate retainers. Only in the Border region of 
England and Scotland existed an equal call for structures 
that could not be easily captured or destroyed by fire. | 


‘The lament of the Border Chief in the old ballad— 


They burnt my little lonely tower ! 
The fiends confound their souls therefor ; 
It hadn’t been burnt five years or more ! 


might be employed in many districts of Ireland during 
centuries. The quantity of ruins of those old dwellings 
which are to be found in Ireland is a continual surprise 
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to an English visitor. But if tradition can be trusted, 


_ those which survive are insignificant if compared with 


the buildings which formerly existed. In the volume 


» * The Ancient Castles. of Ireland: Some Fortress Histories 
and Legends, By C, L, Adams. (London: Elliot Stock.) 
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on the “Castles: of Ireland,” 


: which’ has recently 
appeared, we are told :— Ne 


These castles range in dimensions from the few blocks 
of protruding masonry on the green sward, which: mark 
the foundation of a ruined peel tower, or the scarcely 
traceable line of wall which was once a fortified bawn, to 
the majestic ruins of castles like Adaré, with its threé 
distinct and separate fortifications one within the ‘other, or | 
royal Trim, deemed strong enough to be a prison for 
English , princes. Yet in the majority. of cases little or 
nothing is known locally about the builders, owners or 
destroyers who have left us these picturesque, if somewhat 
sad, mementoes of their warfaring existence. , Three items 
of information will in all probability be supplied to the 
inquirer—that they were built by King John, occupied by 
the Geraldines, and demolished by King John in person ; 
and, indeed, if the hill from which the bombardment was 
carried out is not shown to the stranger his informant 
is lacking in the general art of ‘story-telling. In some 
cases the origin of the castles is boldly ‘attributed by 
tradition to the Danes, thereby unconsciously ‘intro- 
ducing the much wider controversy ‘as; to whether 
such stone fortresses were known in Ireland before the 
landing of the Normans at Wexford in 1169., ' Be this as it 
may, it was only subseguent to this date that they were 
builtin any number. Both invaders and invaded relied 
chiefly on these strongholds for obtaining supremacy in 
their constant struggles. Grants of land were generally 
given with the condition of erecting a fortified residence. 
It was only when the introduction of gunpowder rendered 
such buildings untenable in war that they were. very 
generally deserted for more comfortable dwellings, and 
jackdaws alone keep watch to-day from many a crumbling 
battlement that once echoed a sentinel’s tread, and bovine 
heads protrude from the doorways from which mailed 
knights rode forth to battle. 


It is allowable if a fragment of an ancient wall is to ° 
be found on his land for an owner to call his residence 
by the same name as the old building. Tribal names 
abound in Ireland, and a very humble member of the 
Barrys would not commit a grievous offence if he 
called his new house “ Castle Barry,” or.‘ Batryville,” 
like the two houses in which Barry Lynopon lived in his 
youth. 

We need not, however, trouble ourselves about the 
social problems which are connected with the question 
of names in Ireland. In an architectural sense the 
buildings themselves are of greater importance. In 
considering castles, or, indeed, any class of buildings, 
one of the first processes which should:be adopted is 
to imitate the example of the naturalist and divide them 
into classes and sub-classes, as if there were species 
and genera among them. That has been done to some 
extent in England, but although Ireland possesses 
many retired soldiers and military engineers with prac- 
tical experience of fortification, no systematic arrange- 
ment of the old castles appéars to have been attempted. 
We may look upon one of the ruins as an indispensable 
feature in an Irish landscape, but there are more differ- 
ences among them than among the round towers. For 
instance, PETRIE tells us that the first Scotch settlers in 
the country adopted the type of keep or castle turreted 
at the angles and surrounded by a bawn or outer wall 
enclosing a courtyard. But in others of the northern 
castles circular towers are to be found at no’ more than 
two of the angles. The castle of Donegal is, however, 
suggestive of buildings in Scotland, although -con- © 
structed prior to the “Confiscation of Ulster.” The 
lower part presents few openings to an enemy, while 
the ornamental windows suggest that the family lived 
near the roof, where the principal chambers must have 
been arranged. Now there is a record that the build- 
ing was erected in 1474 by Hucu Roe O’DonneELt, who 
died in 1505. But, as Perrie remarks, the existing 
ruins retain no feature of a castle of the fifteenth century, 
but, on the contrary, are in every respect characteristic 
of the castellated residence of the’ reign of James: 1.” 
How is the anomaly to be explained?» It is worth 
noting that Donegal Castle: was not ruined by enemies, 
but by the act of the owner, Hucu O’Donneui, who at 
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fe ee Wipe or the seventeenth century, having failed . 


in his contests with the English. troops, became an 
exile, and before leaving partly destroyed his castle. 
“ Dun-na-Gall” means the foreigners’ fort, and the chief 
<esolved it should never in spite of the name belong to 
a stranger. The destruction was made the subject of a 
tong poem in which the difficulty of dealing with build- 
ing terms was encountered, but not with more success 
than appears in modern poems. In Antrim Castle, the 
residence of Lord MassareNnE, we see the northern 
type transformed, and the parts which used to be most 
essential converted into ornamental features. The gate- 
house is Tudor in style, and is or was closed by folding 
doors of cast-iron only to be opened by the aid of 
machinery. The turrets become square towers, but the 
angles of them are treated as thincircular towers, From 
the medallions of CHartes I. and CuHar tes II. in the 
front it is evident the building must have been erected 
after 1660, when the owner was createda peer. Antrim 
Castle is like several others in Ireland in which the work 
of different periods is preserved or imitated, and which 
consequently renders identification difficult. 

It is well for anyone who studies the castles in the 
North of Ireland to remember that six of the nine 
«counties in Ulster were, in consequence of the rebellion 
-of the O’Nemts and O’DonNELLs, escheated to the 
Crown. It was resolved to divide the land among 
“English and Scottish tenants. Defensive buildings or 

~castles had to be erected. Every undertaker who 
‘obtained 2,000 acres was within two years to construct 
a castle with 4 strong court or bawn about it. Ifhe 
obtained 1,500 acres he was to build a stone or brick 
house with a strong court or bawn. If only 1,000 
“acres were granted a castle or house was not requisite, 
“but there had to be a strong court or bawn at least. 
The undertakers further guaranteed that their tenants 
should build houses for themselves and their families 
near the principal castle, house or bawn, for their 
mutual defence or strength. In that way the connec- 
tion of the companies of London with the North of 
’ {reland commenced. As was to be expected there was 
a general resemblance between the character of the 
castles. 

Near Dublin there are two castles still occupied 
‘which offer examples of work of very different periods. 
One is Malahide Castle. RicHarp TaLsot accompanied 
Henry Il. to Ireland and received the lands of 
“Malahide. In the eighteenth century the building was 
said to have lost its original castellated character, 

~ although the original moat remained. The probability 
is the ‘castle was judged by the notions of the time 
about what was suitable, and as the castellation was 
not considered sufficiently emphatic, it was improved 
into a more appropriate form. The moat was filled 
with earth and planted, the ancient drawbridge was 
removed, and the building was flanked by towers. The 
castle is greatly admired, but if tested by an 
‘archzeological standard it can only be regarded as an 
eighteenth-century structure. Another of the early 
invaders was Sir Amoricus Tristram, who acquired the 
Yordship of Howth. He adopted the title of St. 
LAURENCE as a Surname, because the battle he fought 
on landing, and in which he was victorious, was on 
the Saint’s day. The family remained at Howth. In 
-1564 the twentieth Lord Howrn is believed to have 
- erected the present mansion, which is a curious compound 
of styles. It is not likely that all traces of antiquity 
were cleared away before the new work was com- 
~menced, and careful investigation would no doubt be 
able to identify much which was prior in date to the 
sixteenth century. With the new buildings a new 
‘system was introduced in Howth Castle. An Irish 
noble or chief was expected to be as remarkable for 
hospitality as for fighting. There is enough written 
evidence to prove that they kept open house for all who 
called upon them. . Visitors accompanied by an army 
of retainers would call uninvited on their friends and 
remain with them for days or weeks according to 
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circumstances. Lord Howru closed the gates of his 
new mansion at dinner time. This enabled Grace 
O’MALLEy to carry off the heir, who was found playing 
on the shore, and she retained him in her castle on 
Clare Island, off the west coast, until it was agreed 
that the gates should be left open ever afterwards. 
“The Dark Lady of Doona” is supposed to have 


‘participated in piracy, and it is not impossible that 


when the boy was returned a large sum of money was 
paid for his freedom. 

A question must arise in respect of the hospitality 
concerning the arrangements which had to be made to 
accommodate a large company of guests. 
usually equestrians, and provision was required for 
horses as well as men. The seneschal of the owner of 
a fertile territory would no doubt be able to insist on 


= 


They were ~ 


the supply by the vassals of an abundance of food. But — 


where were the rooms and stables? Judging by such 
ruins as remain the builders did not provide: for 
unlimited guests, and we must. therefore conclude that 
around all the important castles there were wooden 
structures which would serve on occasions when large 
numbers arrived. We suppose some would be accepted 
in the nearest abbey, and others would be billeted on 
adherents, but the majority would, of course, prefer the 
luxuries of the castle. 


A type which appears to be almost unique is seen 


at Randown in the county of Roscommon. It was in the 
territory of the O’Connors, and as that tribe was always 
at war either with neighbouring tribes or among them- 
selves, the site of the castle was seized by Epwarp I. 
in the thirteenth century, and a castle or big police- 
station was erected. Master Rico was the carpenter, 
and RicHARD DEMARISCO appears to have been master 
of works. According to WELD it was intended partly 
for the protection of boats sailing on Lough Ree. 
plan of the castle nearly resembled the letter P. There 
was a spacious apartment for banqueting assemblies, 
or more likely for trials. Prior to the invention of gun- 
powder Randown Castle must have been considered 
impregnable. 

What is desirable is a work which will treat of the 
planning and construction of the Irish castles as far as 
can be discovered from the remains and the allusions in 
various records. But still more interesting and valuable 
would be one treating of Irish habitations in general. 
We can infer many things from the ruins of the castles, 
and must come to the conclusion that in the majority 
of cases they were more uncomfortable residences than 
the modern County Council lodging-houses. We have at 
the other extreme the Irish cabins which, as Moore 
declared in his “History of Ireland,” 
with the dwellings of the humbler classes 2,000 years 
ago. Where, however, were the dwellings of the classes 
which intervened between the noble and the serf? In 
the capital it is doubtful whether there is a house of 
older date than the eighteenth century. 
of the towns a search for ancient Domestic architecture 
would go unrewarded. THACKERAY said that Galway 
was the only town in Ireland in which an antiquary 
would find subjects for study or a lover of the pictu- 
resque for using his pencil. There at least he could 
realise the character of the dwelling of a sixteenth- 
century merchant. In England it is possible to still 
find examples of the old habitations of several classes 
of inhabitants. Are we to suppose that all traces of 
contemporary life in Ireland were annihilated ? Perhaps 
it was a belief that too much attention had been bestowed 
on one class which induced the Galway peasant men- 
tioned in a communication in last week’s Architect to 
turn the ruins of one of the castles of the DE Burcos into 
a farm building. His conduct would be pleasing to 
practical men. But it reveals that the prose of the 
present is beginning to be preferred to the poetry of the 
past. He probably would reply to a critic of his conduct 
that the De Burcos cared little about their followers, 
and why should a Burke look on one of the towers as a 


' sacred thing ? 


The © 


corresponded — 


In a majority — 
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As we have said, the castles of Ireland form a subject 
which is vast, diversified and intricate. They should 
either be treated exhaustively, ds was at one time con- 
templated by the Ordnance authorities, or partially by 
representative specimens. In the volume by Miss C. L. 
Apams there are included between seventy and eighty 
castles. But we are afforded no clue to the principle 
adopted for the selection, and the arrangement is merely 
alphabetical. The histories and legends were naturally 
of more importance to the compiler than any study of 
the planning or building. Itis undoubtedly a hard task 
to investigate any department of Irish history unless to 
a pronounced pessimist. Miss AbAms has done her work 
with care; but what is needed is, as we have remarked, 
- awork of avery different class, in which the relation 
between the social condition of each period and the 
buildings will be established. The book may serve to 
persuade some of the Irish archzeologists to undertake 
the inquiries which are necessary. 


RUSKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


YD USKIN COLLEGE, Oxford, has entered upon an im- 
portant scheme of extension. It is proposed, says 
the Manchester Guardian, to erect-new buildings which will 
form a worthy headquarters of the movement for the higher 
education of working men in the great University. A 
central site has been obtained in Walton Street, not far 
from Worcester College. Three thousand pounds—includ- 
ing donations from the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
the London Society of Compositors, and the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society—have been subscribed, and 
this amount has been‘spent in acquiring the site. Another 
5,000/, is needed to alter, extend and furnish the buildings 
on the site so as to accommodate fifty students. A second 
5,000/. would enable the Council to accommodate one 
hundred students. An appeal is now being made for money 
to enable the authorities of the college to go on with the 
much-needed development. 
Ruskin College was founded in 1899 for the purpose of 
giving to working men who aim at making themselves 
useful to their fellows a thorough training in the great 
social and political problems of the day. It is a school in 
-which those who may become future leaders of working- 
«lass opinion—either as trade-union officials, members of 
local governing bodies or members of Parliament—can be 
equipped for their work. Ruskin College has long outlived 
the early days of misrepresentation of its aims—days when 
it was possible for a few to describe it, according to their 
view, as ‘‘an educational sausage machine for the turning 
out of labour agitators,” and when Punch’s Special Pro- 
phetic Interviewer could draw humorous pictures of labour 
undergraduates‘on strike. It has justified itself by a good 
deal of solid achievement. During the last five years 
nearly 200 students have resided at the college, the greater 
number for a year. With five exceptions all the students 
were members or officers of trade or labour societies. The 
value of the college has been realised by some at least of 
the great trade unions. For example, the 95,000 members 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers have made three 
levies of one penny each to help tke work of the college, 
-and grants have been made by numerous other trade unions 
and co-operative societies. The management of the college 
is in the hands of a Council composed of representatives of 
the Trade Unions Council, the London Trades Council, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the Co-operative Union, 
members of Oxford University, including Professor Henry 
Goudy and Sir William Markby, as well as the Rev. Dr. 
Paton, of Nottingham, Dean Kitchen, Mr. J. Keir Hardie, 
‘W.P., and other well-known leaders in education and labour 
matters. 

For 1/7. a week the Ruskin College student enjoys board, 
Jodging and tuition. - Life in the college is simple and 
strenuous—“ plain living and high thinking ” is the rule. 
The young aspiring working-man who comes up to Oxford 
finds himself, perhaps for the first time, in surroundings 
where there is the least coercion. He is a responsible 
student. He must observe, inquire, think. ‘‘ Most of the 
domestic management of the college,” to quote an official 
publication, ‘is in the’ hands of the students. Each week 
they hold a house meeting and appoint their own officers, 
Each student passes‘ in turn through the posts of official 
life. There are no servants except-a cook, so that each 
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student by washing up or scrubbing floors learns how 
silly a thing’ is snobbery, and how ‘exacting. are the 
claims of household: drudgery unless. relieved : by,,a 
simple life.” The courses of lectures, given by a qualified 
staff, cover such subjects as political economy, industrial 
history, the history of social movements, local government, 
sociology, psychology and logic, and there is a useful class 
for speaking and public work. Of course, the social life of 
the college has a great educational value. ‘The men learn 
tolerance and width of mind by 'their free intercourse: 
together. The college is “‘run” very'much on the same 
lines as the Manchester Ruskin Halt before that small 
institution was merged in the University: Settlement., In 
Manchester the educational side of the movement is being 
continued, the residential side of the work. having lapsed. . 
Many of the students who go to Oxford have to make a 
considerable sacrifice of time and money. During their 
residence they are without any income, and can only pay 
their fees by using the savings of years. Some students 
who are nominated by the big trade unions are supported 
at college by their organisations. by ye 
The work at Oxford is necessarily’ limited, but it:is 
supplemented by a system of teaching by. correspondence, 
which spreads its benefits irrespective :of. distance. By 
means of the correspondence school all. who are interested 
in the problems of our own time are.enabled to study the 
subjects taught at Ruskin College by home reading. The’ 
aim of this branch is to systematise reading, and to help the 
home student by arranging for him detinite courses of 
study. The fee for membership is one ‘shilling a month, 
and there are now over 500 students: scattered “ in factory 
towns, on distant moors, in every partiof Great Britain, in 
Norway, Denmark, South Africa, India; Australia and New 
Zealand.” The subjects are akin to those taught in, the’ 
college, and the aim is to set the student abreast of the 
modern current of knowledge. Special stress is laid on the 
constructive part of the students’ work. , They are asked to 
write essays on given subjects, and to send them periodically 
to Oxford for criticism and correction. In some places the. 
corresponding students form themselves into classes for the 
discussion of difficulties and the interchange of ideas. 


t 
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ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


HE following statement respecting a modern art gallery 
was adopted at a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy on the oth inst. :— gone 
The Royal Hibernian Academy as ,representative of 
modern art and artists in Ireland has a primary interest in 
the project of a modern art gallery for Dublin, and especially 
in the consideration that the institutions of a permanent 
exhibition of modern pictures and of the annual or periodical 
exhibitions of modern art should be grouped. The Academy 
has accordingly cordially welcomed ‘such a project, and 
freely lent its galleries and good-will for:its promotion. © 
An exhibition of pictures has lately:closed which was 
collected in its galleries, with its consent, by the energy and’ 
enthusiasm of Mr. Hugh P. Lane, and has been of a remark- 
able, interesting and educative character for Dublin. It has 
effected much to centre attention on art in Ireland, and 
arouse animation as to its existence and culture. This 
exhibition, however, in the Academy’s hot'sé was not under 
its auspices, as may not be generally’ Known, nor had its 
members any part in its selection. an 
It has transpired in correspondence in: the public Press 
that this valuable collection is derived.mainly from. two 
sources, that of pictures at present in the market from two 
vendors at a time when they were able considerately to 
lend them, viz. from the executors of, the, late Mr. Staats- 
Forbes, who are realising his estate, and from Messrs. 
Durand-Ruel, of Rue Lafitte, Paris. A value of about 
35,000/. has been freely ascribed to the collection as a 
whole. It has been advocated by some enthusiastic persons 
that as a whole it should be secured for Dublin as the nucleus 
of its modern art collection, and that a fortunate chance of 
its acquirement on a moderate valuation if lost now could 
not occur again. yt ee ‘it, 
The circumstances of the time appear,to have been, un- 
favourable to the appearance of any munificent benefactor 
or benefactors to present such a sum at once, which other- 
wise it could not be expected would be realised. It is tie 
function of the Royal Hibernian Academy, on behalf of the 
opinion of artists of Ireland, now to express it when 1t 
cannot be taken as inimical or obstructive to the gallery 
project. batt balay 
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The pictures presented in this. exhibition, with few ex-. 
ceptions from two main sources, may be classed. as 
follows :— © 

1.: Pictures of high quality and value exemplary of great 
modern artists and desirable to be included in the nucleus 
of a great modern gallery. 

2. Pictures which are examples by eminent artists of 
much: charm in a passing exhibition, but to be regarded as 
not representative of any great artist at the full measure of 
his genius, but rather as souvenirs for the private collector. 

3.. Pictures of whatever value which would not in any 
respect be acceptable or educative to the public.or artists in 
a pleasing or popular gallery, which if acquired would too 
early occupy undue space, and which it would not be 
judicious to accept even if generously offered as gifts. 

The Council of the Royal Hibernian Academy as artists 
would accordingly appeal to those of the Irish public who 
have evinced a generous impulse to do a great service to art 
in Ireland, and make it a practicable one, that their contribu- 
tions should be conditional ona more deliberative procedure 
that has been advocated by some writers in the Press. It 
urges that the selection of first pictures, which will be all 
important in a nucleus in proceeding. to realisation of a 
popular gallery, should be those of pre-eminent and individual 
fame, selected under associated expert and independent 
advice with unhurried judgment and from wider fields than 
the sources of this exhibition. ‘ 

It is to be added that in such deliberative selection it 
might be remembered that in the nucleus of an Irish per- 
manent and popular gallery might be accorded with Irish 
favour some due representation at least of notable works of 
artists of Irish origin, a wide enough field of inquiry for 
which has been indicated in the successful Irish Guildhall 
Exhibition of 1904. : 


ART IN BIRMINGHAM. 


le his report as examiner on the work of the Vittoria Street 

school, Birmingham, for the year ended December 5, 
1904,’ Mr. H. Wilson says :—“ After a long and careful 
study of the work of the past year, it gives me great pleasure 
to say that I find a higher level of excellence is reached, 
not only by individual students, but by the whole school. 
There is in the handiwork evidence of a keener sense of 
the importance of finish, not as mere smoothness or polish, 
but that completeness which comes of clean workmanship 
and neatness of execution in all stages of the work; and in 
addition to this I found a greater appreciation of the beauty 
of metals in combination and more feeling for the colour 
values of materials employed. The hammerwork also is 
more sensitive and the forms more refined.. The decora- 
tion of raised work by traced and dotted leafage in outline 
is an interesting departure which may lead to valuable 
results, while the increased attention. given to inlay and 
. damascening has produced some very good work full. of 
promise for the future. I hope that many more students 
may takewup these most beautiful branches of the jeweller’s 
craft. There has been great improvement in the class for 
chipping ; the forms are made out by the use of the chisels 
and the work left from the tool. The effect is thus in all 
cases far better than it was last year, and in one case the 
work is of remarkable excellence. It was with great satis- 
faction that I noted the large increase in the number of 
drawings from memory, and a more than corresponding 
improvement in the quality of the work. Some of the 
drawings are wholly admirable, and almost all are good in 
one way or another. The beneficial result of the more 
extended study from memory is very evident in the higher 
quality of the studies from living animals, and it would be 
difficult to praise too highly the efforts which have led to 
the beautiful series of drawings from feathers and some of 
the more advanced studies from animals and birds. The 
sight of all these gave me very great and very keen 
pleasure, which is renewed in the recollection of their 
many surprising qualities. The freshness of outlook, the 
vivacity of expression, the realisation more or less complete 
of superficial form and texture all go to prove that there are 
few, if any, who cannot draw if only they- are not too much 
instructed. There is, I observe, a tendency on the part of 
some of the more advanced students to borrow the style 
and technique of their teachers instead of going on until 
each finds his own manner of drawing. This should be 
carefully guarded against, as it leads to the worst form of 
mannerism, to a parasitic style. The increased powers of 
realisation acquired by the study from memory and from 
living animals are, however, most strikingly shown in the 


few drawings from the human model which were the latest, 
and I was much:struck’ by the obvious pleasure which the 
authors of the drawings had taken’ in their work. The 
drawings are few in number, but of surprising accomplish- 
ment when the’ fact is remembered that none of the 
students had ever studied from the. life before. 


hand, the work should become mannered, or, on the other 
hand, lest it should be unduly influenced by .methods of 
work and vision which belong to another generation.” The 
examiner makes a number of valuable suggestions, par- 
ticularly in relation to anatomical modelling. , He says':— 
“There should also be one or two skeletons of typical 
animals for the use of students and for demonstration pur- 
poses. The one thing in the work of this class which I felt: 


‘to be the least satisfactory is the modelling from photo~ 


graphs; in other words, modelling in relief from. a_ flat 
copy., Photographs have their uses as records, as stimu- 


lants of memory; but it is, I think,.evident that form 


should be studied from form in the round, or at least from: 
a memory of form. If studies have been made from the 
living animals beforehand, and the photograph is used to 
recall or amplify or supplement the original studies, its use 
might be perhaps justified; but otherwise it is a positive 
hindrance.” Mr. Wilson congratulates the committee on 
the very admirable results of the past year’s work, results: 
which are so largely due to the energy, skill and untiring 
work of Mr. Gaskin and his staff of assistants. The 
school, he says, is daily becoming a centre of happiness im 
work, and work and happiness combined are the most: 
potent of civilising and ennobling influences, 


RURAL BY-LAWS. 


HE grand jury at the Cambridge Assizes on Saturday 
made a presentment to Mr. Justice Grantham. The 
Foreman said he had been requested by his fellow-jurymen 
to state that they desired to express their thanks to his Lord- 
ship for the determination with which he had brought before- 
the country the wanton and great obstacles thrown in the 
way of cottage building in country districts by impracticable: 
and unnecessary by-laws, and by the arbitrary way in which, 
they were sometimes administered by those in authority. 
They trusted that the President of the Local Government: 
Board would at an early date take such steps as might be 
necessary to remove these obstacles. They sympathised 
with his Lordship in the personal inconvenience to which,jhe- 
had been exposed, and were glad to see that his health was. 
sufficiently restored to enable him to come among them 
again as the judge of assize. | 
His Lordship said he was extremely obliged to the jury” 
for the kind expression of approval of his recent struggle- 
against unnecessary restriction, and he trusted the struggle 
would bring forth good fruit. He had never opposed proper 
by-laws, but what he had done had been to oppose 
the local authorities when trying to .enforce non- 
existing by-laws, or trying to give illegal interpreta- 
tions to those by-laws which they had to administer. 
That he did not quite succeed in his efforts, he thought they 
would say was more his misfortune than his fault. Surely 
it never entered into the mind of a man-who placed himself 
in the hands of the public authority who prepared the by- 
laws that any rural council would have told him that his 
plans were unintelligible, much less that when the rtral’ 
council had agreed to be bound by the arbitration or even 
the opinion ofthe President of the Local Government Board, 
and that when his award had been made against them they 
should at once ignore such award and prosecute the unfor- 
tunate builder for only preparing plans which the Local 
Government Board said were technically sufficient. Who 
would have thought that anyone sitting in the seat of justice 
could be found to hesitate after the proof of such facts as 
to whether he ought to dismiss such a criminal prosecution ? 
He thought the jury would admit that his experience had 
been unique in this country. Perhaps he might be allowed 
as a judge, who was familiar with the question of the 
interests of magistrates, to say that when ev-officio magis- 
trates, who were sitting on the bench only through their 
position as representatives of local authorities, adjudicated 
upon questions between similar local authorities and an 
individual as to the constitution of the by-laws, they must 
not. be surprised if the public thought the Court might mot 
be quite so impartial as a court of justice ought to be. He 
felt deeply grateful to the grand jury for their sympathy. 
He could not help feeling acutely the proceedings which 
had taken place. re. tH Pee PT dete 


Neverthe-. 
less, great watchfulness must be exercised lest, on the one 
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Institution on building by-laws. 

Mr. A. R. Stenning said the ti 
general remodelling of the by-laws and for their compulsory, 
application to all districts. The by-laws founded on’ the 
Act of 1875 were intended™'to' give urban ‘authorities’ power’ 
to deal with new streets'and new buildings ih 'téwns} and it! 
‘was never intended to. apply!them: to rural districts. ‘Mr.| 
Longihad framed for rural'districts.a new set. of! by-laws: in! 
May.,1903. These, if reasonably and intelligently applied, 
would have the much-desired effect of considerably reducing 
the cost of building in rural districts. They dealt generally 
with sanitation, but one by-law, prescribing the deposit of 
plans, had led to the proceedings. between’ the Chailey 
District Council and‘Sir\W."Grantham. He had seen Sir 
William’s cottages to which his addition was proposed. 
‘They contained two rooms on the ground floor, two on the 
first floor and two'on the’upper floor, and there was a good- 
‘sized outbuilding. He let 'these ‘cottages ‘at 3s. 6d. a week, 
so this was not a case of expecting a handsome return for 
money. He stopped building on receiving notice to produce 
plans, and deposited plans which he (Mr. Stenning) at any 


a 


rate“ considered did’ ¢omply’ with the’ by-laws. © They | 


declined to tell him what" they required. “What could he 
do but defend himself when summoned? There should be no 
discretion to any*local authority to determine whether’ to 
adopt urban or rural’ by-laws. General by-laws should be 
made which would apply to the whole country and meet the re- 
quirements of rural districts by means of such exemptions as 
were contained in section 201 of the London Building Act, 
1894. " Builders should be disqualified from sitting on the 
rural district councils which administered the by-laws. 
‘There should be a‘tribunal of appeal. What constituted 
_“‘a new building” should be clearly defined. ° ‘ 

Mr. ‘W. Menzies, in the ‘second paper, said that rural 
authorities possessing by-laws framed on the 1887 mode 
‘series, which were really an urban series, had no power t 
depart from them; on the other hand, no one could compel 
them to apply for revised by-laws. Modification, however, 
‘should not mean going from one extreme to the other. By 
the 1901 series of by-laws anything might be used for 
foundations, walls and ,roof. It was only reasonable that 
some powers should be exercised as regarded materials and 

construction. 

Mr. Arthur Vernon insisted on the necessity of reducing 
the by-laws to some consistency. He said they all sympa- 
thised with Sir W. Grantham’s bold and manly defence of 

_ his own position, without, however, saying that they would 
sympathise with plans that were hardly intelligible- or 


descriptions that were: not professional’any more than Sir. 


William would admire wills or ‘depositions drawn by 
amateurs. 5 


_. The papers are to be discussed at the next fortnightly 


meeting. | 


7 "REMBRANDT. 


IN LECTURE was delivered before the Toynbee House 
Literary Society, Glasgow, by Mr. Thomas Rennie 
_on “Rembrandt.” In ‘introducing his subject, Mr. Rennie 
‘said:—In the seventeenth century the art of Europe, 
hitherto dominated by Italy, received a new impulse and 
took a new direction. The religious and classical art of the 
' Renaissance reached its highest development with the 
advent of the great Venetian painters of the sixteenth 
century, after which the art of Italy declined into conven- 
tionalism and triviality. All that was vital in German art 
passed away with Holbein. In Flanders the religious and 
classical traditions were continued by the giant Rubens, 
and in far-away Spain' Velasquez was painting those por- 
traits of Philip IV. and his courtiers which have made him 
one of the immortals. ‘Rubens and‘ Velasquez, however, 
moved in select circles, painted for select people, and their 
art, great as it was, was circumscribed. The new impulse 
came from Holland with‘the attainment of civil and religious 
freedom. Art in that country widened its range and con- 
tinued no longer to be the handmaiden of the Church or the 
servitor of the palace. For the first time in its history it 
became at once national, civic and domestic, embracing a 
people and their whole environment. The greatest ex- 
‘ponent of this new impulse was Rembrandt. The lecturer 
then proceeded to sketch briefly the life and work of the 
artist, dealing with the productions of his early youth, which 
although daring were naturally crude and experimental ; 
then with those of his early manhood, when he adopted 
conventional methods; and, finally, with those of his 
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On Monday. two. papers. were read at. the Surveyors’ middle anid old age, when his ‘greatest works were Eeodieed: 
|»Rembrandt, he said, was sometimes over-fond of startling 


me had come for a, | effects, and was frequently fantastic, but take him for all” 


AT 


in all, he was the most many-sided and universal of artists, 


‘slides. 


ROYAL. PILGRIMAGES IN SCOTLAND. 


A PAPER was read. on Saturday by Sir James’ Balfour 

Paul, Lyén King-of-Arms, to the members of the Edin- 
“Royal Pilgrimages in Scotland.” 
with the pilgrimages of James IV., regarding which par- 
ticulars were gleaned by the author fromthe Accounts of 
the Lord High, Treasurer of,Scotland, which are at present 
being published. The Scots, Sir James said, were great 
‘pilgrims, and probably performed these acts of devotion 
from the days of St. Columba. They were well-known 
.figures’on the Continent as they made their way to Rome. 
or, the’Holy’ Land. But for every one who went to foreign 
. parts, hundreds must have gone to holy places in the home 
land. It was not, however, till the fifteenth century that 
any detailed account was to be found. After the* birth of' 
. James IV. his,mother, and perhaps his father, set out: with 
a large retinue on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Ninian 
at Whithorn, which already had a. great. reputatior. 
Judging from the elaborate preparations which were made, 
it must have been looked on as a pleasant trip rather than 
as a penitential exercise. Of the visits which James IV. 
paid almost annually to Whithorn, the paper gave many 
interesting: particulars, the extracts’ from the Accounts 
casting a vivid and sometimes amusing light on the modes 
of life and travel in those days. Only second in fame to 
the shrine of St. Ninian was that of St. Duthac at Tain, 
which was: the refuge of the wife. and. daughter of 
Robert the ‘Bruce when they were compelled to- flee 
from Kildrummy.” Of the journeys thither many 
details could be gathered from the Accounts—the routes 
taken, the time‘* the journey took, and so on. The 
pilgrimage of “1507- was rather remarkable. It was 
probably the one alluded to by Lesley, who stated’ that His 
Majesty rode 130°miles in one day. The Accounts, without 
actually- confirming that statement, proved the 
rapidity of the.journey. On August 31 the king was at 
Perth on the way north, where his horse required shoeing, 
and on September r4--a man was sent to Aberdeen “ to 
-speir of the king’s incoming,” which seemed to show that 
his attendants were not sure of his movements. The inci- 
dent was a curious illustration of the impetuosity of the 
young king and of his personal activity. It was nonsense 
to call James IV. a debauchee, as had sometimes been 
done. The roads must~have been wonderfully good to 
allow a man to ride 130 miles in one day, as he seemed to 
have done. *There “were ‘other places scarcely less vene- 
rated, but as they were within easy reach of Edinburgh, 
there were fewet referefices ‘to*them in the Accounts. 
Whitekirk, in East Lothian, was at one time a place of 
much resort. In 1413 no fewer than 15,563 pilgrims visited 
the place, and the offerings were equal to 1,422 merks. 
In 1430 James I. had “houses: built for the reception 
of the pilgrims, and it was likely, that his successors 
visited it from time to ‘time. ~The Isle of May was 
another place of resort. “But these did not nearly exhaust 
the list of places which James IV. visited; in fact, he never 
passed a holy place without remembering it. These pil- 
grimages were by no means on ascetic lines, and were 
really equivalent to our modern summer trips. Falcons, 
horses, dogs and weapons of the chase‘were invariably part 
of the Royal equipment, and the days were spent in hunting 
and hawking, as was shown by such entries in the Accounts 
as ‘2s. 8d. for pokes to put-the laverocks in,” while the 
amusements of the evening were supplied by the king’s 
troop of Italian minstrels, or by local harpers, singers and 
story tellers, while the king himself would occasionally 
touch the lute. Cards and chess were also played to pass 
the time. Of the religious influence and significance of 
these pilgrimages it was impossible to judge in our day. 
Among the thousands of pilgrims many no doubt felt their 
spiritual life quickened and edified. As to King James IV. 
himself, though we could: hardly call his life saintly, there 
was nothing necessarily insincere in these acts of devotion. 


The Medizeval mind was a curious mixture; pleasure and 
penance followed each other in’ quick succession, 


.and in his paintings, etchings and numberless drawings he’ 
has left the greatest art heritage the world has ever received.’ 
The ,lecture was. illustrated. with: a-fine ‘series of lantern: 


burgh district ofthe Scottish Ecclesiological Society on’ 
The paper dealt mainly ' 


great 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


. At the present time, when the. problem, of the un- 

employed has become more difficult than ever, greater 
responsibility is cast upon public bodies and others in 

‘the sacceptance of tenders. Local claims must neces- 
sarily receive attention. If a tender from a different 
town ‘is a little lower‘in amount, public, or local opinion 
rather, expects that it will not be accepted. At the same 
time, there is a principle involved in the acceptance of the 
lowest tender which many will say should. be respected. 
. A case which shows the difficulty of giving a decision 
under present circumstances is now the subject of some 
controversy in Liverpool. It was decided to rebuild the 
Children’s Infirmary in that city. Tenders were invited, 
with the usual stipulation that the committee did not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 
The result was that the contract was given to a firm who 
do not reside in Liverpool. In several instances all the 
workmen employed are not brought from a distance. But 
the Liverpool Trades and Labour Council were not hope- 
ful, and they communicated with those who were sup- 
posed to control the arrangements for the new infirmary. 
The infirmary committee merely sent an acknowledgment 
of the letter. The secretary of the Hospital Saturday 
Fund committee, however, wrote :—"‘ My committee are 
in full sympathy with the desire to keep work in Liver- 
pool if possible. At the same time, they are quite satis- 
fied that the action of the Children’s Infirmary in placing 
the contract elsewhere is quite justifiable, and if blame 
is to be attached to anyone. it must be to the Liverpool 
builders, who failed to secure in an open competition 
this work.” The statement of the committee, it appears, 
is incorrect, for in the tendering the lowest amount was 
that of a Liverpool firm. The amount, however, was 
higher than had been anticipated. The Liverpool firm, 
and another firm whose tender was next in amount, 
were asked to compete again on amended quantities, 
and for the second time the lowest amount was that of 
the former. The competence of the firm to carry 
out the work is undisputed. It is sometimes no doubt 
necessary to pass over a builder whose work would be 
the most economical, but apparently there was no 
manifest cause for adopting that course with the 
Children’s Infirmary. 


THE late floods must have convinced the most ardent 


admirer of the Old Bridge of Ayr that it could not long |. 


sustain the contest with time and water. It happens 
also that some years ago the late Ropert TEMPLETON 
bequeathed 10,000/. to pay for rebuilding the bridge. 
The money was to become available after the death of 
his three sisters. The last died about a month ago. 
In addition to bonds there are some houses in High 
Street, Ayr, which are to be sold. It is expected that 
the legacy will then amount to about 13,o00/. The 
Old Bridge committee asked Mr. Joun Youne, the burgh 
surveyor, Mr. EAGLESHAM, an engineer, and Mr. JAMEs 
A. Morris, architect, to prepare areport on the rebuild- 
ing. It is intended to seek tenders and to proceed with 
the work as soon as arrangements can be made. The 
Auld Brig’s prophecy, as reported by Ropert Burns, 

oul be a Brig when ye’re (the new bridge) a shapeless 
cairn,” is therefore not likely to be fulfilled. 


ALTHOUGH the name of ANDREAS SCHLUTER is not 
much known outside Germany, he led an adventurous 
career. He was a native of Hamburg, born in 1664, 
and in course of time became a sculptor. The King 
of PoLtanp made him his official artist, but Prince 
FREDERICK of Prussia, who was afterwards elector 
and king, enticed him to Berlin. The big palace at 
Charlottenburg, which is an amazement to tourists, 
was his work, for he was accepted as no less com- 
petent in architecture The statue in Berlin of the 
Great Elector Frepertck WILLIAM occupied him for 
about seven years. He was also the architect for the 
royal palace, for the earlier work of the sixteenth 


century is not easily discovered. Since his time many -. 


additions have been made to it. 


It has lately beer 
ascertained that a building in the Dorotheenstrasse, 
which was erected in F712 for one of the statesmen of 
the time, Von KameckE, was designed by ScHLUTER. 
He was a friend of the sculptor-architect. Latterly: 
the building was allowed to fall into a ruinous condition. 
But the Architects’ Society of Berlin have obtained’ 
some rights over it and will provide for its conservation. 
It is adorned with sculpture. The house possessed an 
English bowling-green, and the garden was. evidently 
laid out in the English manner. ‘There are larger works: 
to serve as memorials of SCHLUTER in Berlin, but this 
house reveals him in a new character as. architect for 
domestic buildings. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: THE WEST DOOR- 
INDEMNITY HOUSE, NO. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


A PORTICO IN BOLOGNA. 
CCORDING to Mr. Hate, this is the so-called — 
Portico di S. Giacomo Maggiore, being a colonnade ~ 
which follows the whole northern side of the church of” 
that name, continuing also by the side of the church 
of S. Cecilia. This, one of the most elegant of the 
numerous street colonnades in Bologna, dates from the — 
year 1447, when it was erected instead of another portico: 
which had been pulled down, and which probably dated — 
from 1267 or thereabouts, when the church itself was. 
erected. Giovanni Bentivociio employed for the 
execution of the work the monk Giovanni Paci, who ~ 
also.is the reputed architect of the excellent facade of 
the church of Madonna di Galliera. The blocked semi-- 
circular door shown in the sketch probably is a remnant 
of the earlier structure, but the other door leads by a 
passage into the church of S. Cecilia, well known for its. 
ten frescoes by Francesco Francia and his: pupils, © 
representing incidents from the lives of S. Crecit1a and 
S. VALERIAN. This church was built in 1481 by 
Gaspar Nap, also through the munificence of Giovanni 
BEntrvociio. The accompanying sketch only slightly 
indicates the general character of a colonnade well 
worthy.of more complete study. The great length is, © 
however, apt to make the actual structure somewhat 
monotonous, especially as the details vary but slightly. 


COURTYARD OF A PALACE IN BOLOGNA. 
EAR the cathedral, and opposite the church of 
the Madonna di Galliera, with its elegant but. 
dilapidated Renaissance facade, are to be found the two- 
Palazzi Fava. One of these is a corner building of. 
red brick, probably dating from the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century, noteworthy architecturally for its. — 
good Gothic windows, and historically for having been 
at one time the residence of ANDREA MANFREDI, of 
Faenza, General of the Servites, the same who in 1392 
caused to be constructed the interesting portico of the — 
church of S. Maria di Servi. The adjoining palazzo of — 
the same name dates from the year 1500, and is remark— 
able not only for the bold architecture of its courtyard, 
partly illustrated in the accompanying drawing, but also ~ 
for a collection of frescoes by Acostino, ANNIBALE and 
Lopovico Carracci and ‘their pupils, illustrating the 
stories of Jason and Atnras. There are also frescoes. 
by ArBani and Lucio Massarl, in all some sixty or 
seventy subjects, generally admirably treated and 
showing the characteristics of the various masters in a. 
marked degree. The courtyard in question is entered’ 
from the raised and arcaded sidewalk of the street, and 
the first impression on entering it is rather striking, the 
corbels supporting the balcony or gallery occupying one 
side of the court having a particularly bold effect. A 
similar treatment of corbels may be seen in two or 
three other instances in Bologna, a marked example 
being a corner house near the church of S. Domenico; 
but the corbels here illustrated are probabyy the best of 
their kind in the town. 


GRAND MANSIONS HOTEL, FOLKESTONE. 
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BY SEINE, OISE AND MARNE. 


By T. Francis Bumpus. 
MEADX. 


HE cathedral of Meaux—perhaps not so widely known 

as it deserves to be—might take a place among the 

first in France had it a nave commensurate in dignity with 

the choir, a chef d’wuvre of the latter part of the thirteenth 

century, and which, in some respects, I am bold enough to 
prefer to its parent at Amiens. 

The present building enshrines portions of a church of 

the twelfth century, and which was described in the chapter 

records of 1268 as a beautifully constructed one, grand and 


- wonderful— 


Quoniam tam decora, tam nobilis structura nostre Meldensis 
ecclesiz. ; 


About the middle of the thirteenth century this church, | 
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and before the fourteenth century had passéd, into its. 
second half. But the remainder of the work, owing pro- 
bably to the unsettled state of the country during the 
English wars, languished, the construction of the transepts 
with their portals, and the lower part of the western facade, 
being spread over the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
while that of the nave and solitary north-western tower 
dragged on until 1530. 

The shortness of its nave, one of the few in France: 
planned with double aisles, is the great drawback to the 
cathedral at Meaux. It is only of five bays, and as the 
two westernmost are absorbed in the towers it presents a 
somewhat truncated appearance externally. The piers, 
from which the arches separating the nave from its aisles: 
spring, are formed of gigantic clusters of slender shafts 
with capitals chiselled into wreaths of vine and holly—a 
naturalistic type of foliaged ornament that betokens the 
gradually declining Gothic of France. Severalfof the 
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MEAUX CATHEDRAL—SOUTH .TRANSEPT AND PORTION OF CHOIR. 


of which remains are still visible in the lower tier of 
arcades on either side of the choir, and in the nave adjacent 
to the transepts, threatened ruin, whereupon the Bishop, 
Jean de Poincy, determined to rebuild it on a scale of 
increased magnificence. Accordingly, at a meeting of the 
Chapter held in 1268, it was resolved that, besides the offer- 
ings of the faithful, one year’s income of all the benefices 
in the diocese that became vacant within ten years should 
be applied to the fund. This gigantic undertaking, entered 
upon with such enthusiasm, made but slow progress. 
Fortunately the choir, with its beautiful corona of chapels, 
was completed while the French style was at its height 


| 


pillars separating the double aisles, whose effect, owing 
to the extreme shortness of the nave is but imperfectly 
realised, are tall cylinders with carved capitals, and recall 
those in the same position in the Minster at Ulm. At the 
time of my visit extensive works of reparation and renova- 
tion were in progress; the whole of the south side had 
been mercilessly flayed, and the debased Gothic tracery in 
the windows of the, nave chapels was being transmuted 
into Geometrical Decorated.. Unfortunately the French 
have been taught to look“ tothe “Government as the owner 
and restorer of all religious buildings, and they do not con- 
cern themselves about either the security of their fabrics 
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or, except in a few instances, the character. df! their fittings 

and decorations. Ae 
Thankful should we be that’ the State ‘isnot so: careful 


for us as it is in France, for then we should‘sée’here, just’ 
; "i a ar Y belied 

as we do there, a people careless of the noble buildings 

which surround them, in place of—as we, do. here—a 


people whose, love for. these old monuments,is. enhanced 


by the fact that they are themselves constantly invited te 


aid in their restoration and repair. eae 

The two westernmost bays of the nave forming the 
bases of the towers are very narrow, and. the arches ex- 
tremely acute, but the spaces enclosed by them are. nably, 
vaulted. Part of the triforium in the nave is Middle Pointed, 
of good character, and two clerestory windows on the north 
side are unquestionably First Pointed. In the transepts'the 
workmanship, as may be gathered from the accompanying 


illustration, is uncommonly grand. The shallow arcading | 


on either side the entrance is of rare excellence, and the 
windows, to which additional beauty is imparted by..an 
inner plane of tracery, are set off by modern stained glass 
representing small figures of saints, wherein the positive 
tinctures are used so sparingly that they seem to flash forth 
like jewels from the sea of grisaille in which they are set. 


But if the richness of the transepts at Meaux calls forth our. 


admiration, we stand spellbound before the apse, which, with 
its colossal round columns, each strengthened by a slender 


shaft which shoots:up from the floor of the sanctuary to the 


spring of the vaulting ribs, dun seul jei, is invested with a 
combined boldness and lightness only equalled by its great 


prototype at Amiens, stained glass in the two-light windows, 


of the clerestory being alone required to perfect the ensemble. 
To a severe criticism the clerestory windows in the apse at 
Meaux may seem hardly lofty enough, a defect which the 


piercing of the triforium, as at Nevers, Tours, Troyes and | 
elsewhere, would remedy to some extent. In the three- , 
bayed choir proper the two tiers of arches is a remarkable - 


feature. The lower one, a remnant of the twelfth-century 
church, has short compound piers, and, there can be little 
doubt, supported one of those grandly developed tribunes 
to which I have frequently alluded as constituting so marked 
a feature of Early North-Eastern French Gothic. The 
easternmost respond of one of these arcades is still dis- 
cernible in the nave, against the last pier on the north side, 
from which one would conclude that these vaulted galleries 
extended throughout the church, which in its twelfth- 
century ‘state’ must have resembled Laon, Noyon and 
Senlis. ae 

When, at Meaux, the reconstruction of the choir was 
resolved upon after the middle of the following century, 
the use of the “tribune” had gone out of fashion and been 
replaced by the ‘lofty unbroken arcade. However, the 
architect retained the arches which opened into the much 
lower aisles of the'old building. Rearing upon them an 
arcade so as to be commensurate in height with those in 
the apse, which he rebuilt de novo, he subdivided each of 
these upper arches, for purposes of stability, into two trefoil- 
headed compartments, and surmounting them by a large 
sexfoiled circle, thus produced a piece of work as useful as 
it was graceful and novel. In this part of the church the 
arches of the triforium are slightly triangular, and the 


the subarcuations and a sexfoiled circle in the head. Noble 
piers, composed jof a cylinder around which four slender 
ones cluster, separate the two aisles that run round the 
choir. Here is a series of most graceful chapels with 
elongated windows of two lights each, in some of which a 
commencement of very creditable painted glass has been 
made, though one feels inclined to demur at the manner in 
which the subjects filling those in the lady chapel are 
allowed to spréad themselves through both lights, instead 
of being confined to'each one in the Medizeval manner pre- 
yalent at the epoch which witnessed the erection of this 
part of the church. 


‘ 


| (To be continued.) 


_ costs of the dome, the tower and relative walls. 
Jighting, the architects were instructed, atter discussion, 
| to, report at next meeting on the method of lighting the 
| Music. Hall, the M'Ewan’ Hall, and the Synod- Hall, 


(USHER HALL, EDINBURGH. 

MEETING of the Usher Hall committee of the Edin- 

‘&. burgh: Town Council :was: held :on’ Friday, the Lord 
Provost presiding, to.take up the remit made:to them at last 
meeting of the Council under the amendment of Councillor 
Cameron. The amendment, it may be ‘recalled, was in 
these terms :—“ The Magistrates and Council, having now 
received and considered the estimates for the new City Hall, 
before accepting same, resolve to instruct the committee to 
forthwith. submit a further report, showing in accordance 
with schedules. of quantities, (1) the cost of the dome, the 
square tower, and their relative bearing walls ;.(2) stating 


‘| whether the plans can be amended: so that the large hall 


shall ‘receive sufficient daylight, sovas not to necessitate the 
use of electric light during morning or afternoon concerts; 
(3)stating whether the gallery accommodation can be sub- 
stantially increased, and saying’ if the upper gallery can be 
lowered or otherwise improved; and (4) giving information 


_ on the acoustic properties of the proposed new large hall, 
| with. power, if necessary, to take high qualified expert 


opinion on this subject.” This amendment, it is under- 
stood, says the Scotsman, was. taken up in. detail, and a 
remit was made to the surveyor to ascertain the. respective 
As to the 


and whether. in all the circumstances they considered 
their: present lighting arrangements for the proposed new 
hall satisfactory. The question of the acoustics. of the new 
hall was next considered, and it was proposed that a remit 
should be made to Mr. Matcham, the well-known London 


| architect, and to Dr. F. H. Cowen, the musician, to report 


on this important,subject. But subsequently it was agreed 
to delay giving final instructions on this subject until the 
next meeting. The most important discussion, it seems, 
took place on the seating arrangements and the spacing of 
the seats in the proposed new hall. Plans were shown 
with arrangements for rows of seats varying in measure- 
ment from 2 feet 1 inch to 2 feet 6 inches from back to 
back, andiwith: space for each seat of 18 inches per sitter 
and:2o0 inches. The numbers in these cases varied from 
3,599, the total sitting accommodation of, the hall, to 3,157, 
but it was explained that these figures are inclusive of an 
allocation of 600 seats in the orchestral gallery. It was 
pointed out that 18 inches per seat was too little for a choir,, 
and it afterwards transpired that no allowance had been 
made in the orchestral gallery for the space that would be: 
taken up by the organ. This, it was estimated, would. cut 
off about. 200 seats in the orchestra. The plan whereby in 
the seating of the hall 20 inches per sitter would be given 
was, it is understood, most favoured by the committee, so 
that taking the total seats at 3,157, and deducting 600 for 
the orchestra, a hall would be left with 2,557 seats. The 
meeting was adjourned to give the. officials time to get the 
additional information required by the committee. 


REGISTRATION AND PARLIAMENT. 


T the dinner of the members of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society Mr. Butler Wilson proposed 
“The Houses of Parliament.” 

Mr. R. H. Barran, M.P., responded. Referring to the 
question of a Bill for the registration of architects, he said 
if the Institute was unanimous in its support there was 
every reason why the measure should go through, and 
every prospect that it would. If they were to have greater 
beauty and equality in the architecture of their towns and 


5 | cities, it must be by putting greater power into the hands of 
clerestory windows are.each of four lights with trefoils in | 


the architects who were allied with the great societies. 
The public would probably be more ready to look at the 
utilitarian rather than the esthetic side of architecture. 


There were many defects in bad building which recoiled 


upon them in their cities, and became a great expense in 
the clearing of certain afeas, which under other circum- 


_ stances might never have been necessary. They wanted to 
| feel that the initiative must come from those who had the 


actual work to do. Would it not be a great advantage, from 
the public standpoint, if when gentlemen were appointed to 
have the surpervision of architects’ plans under local govern- 
ment, they could ask them if they had qualified themselves 
under examination? Speaking of the value of compulsory 
examination as an educational force, Mr. Barran instanced 
the case of Germany, where, to avoid having to join the 
ranks of the army, the young men strove to pass stiff exami- 


my 


nations to enable them to take a higher rank when they had 
tojoin the colours. This had its bearing on the intellectual 
development of the nation. All these men had had mental 
training of a wide area, and whatever sphere of life they 
filled afterwards, they did not lose the advantages of the 
work they had done for the examinations. They had not 
the same case in England, but he hoped they would not let 
the people lose the advantage of that asset. In the muni- 
cipalities they sometimes saw architects’ work given to 
qualified engineers. As cities they ought to take a wider 
view of the matter, and whether they were undertaking a 
large or a Small building, to have it distinctly understood 
that it should be the work not of a waterworks engineer or 
any other engineer, but of a man who had had the training 
and had shown the capacity to justify him in undertaking 
the work. He thought the public would support the principle 
of the Registration Bill, and he would have pleasure to see 
his name on the back of the measure when it was introduced 
to the House of Commons. 

The Lord Mayor proposed “ The Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society,” and referred to the architectural 
transformation of Leeds in recent years, saying he was sure 
the Leeds architects had done their work to the satisfaction 
of the citizens, and had embellished the city with some 
noble monuments of theirart. His Lordship, after a passing 
reference to the disadvantageous atmosphere of great centres 
of population from the point of view of being able to see in 
full the architectural designs of the buildings, pleaded for 
‘ greater variety in coloured clays for decorative brickwork. 

The president (Mr. Bulmer) replied to the toast, and gave 
a sketch of the history of the Society from its inception in 
1876 down to the present time. 


IMAGINATION AND THE IDEAL. 


N his second lecture at the Royal Academy Mr. George 
Clausen said imagination was the driving force of the 
artist, whether, like Velasquez, he painted outward things, 
or like Blake, fancies of the brain. Even to the portrait- 
painter imagination was essential to dictate the point of 
view and to control the artist’s mind. The work of Blake 
‘was a proof that imagination, with only the poorest technical 
equipment, could make an artist though not a painter. 
Blake’s simplicity was finer than his sublimity, which had 
always a slight touch of the theatrical. His art was founded 
on that of Michel Angelo, which he, in common with 
many others of his time, knew only from engravings, and 
he gained from them an impression of exaggerated muscular 
development. Blake himself was unconscious of his 
technical weaknesses, and thought himself to be a better 
‘painter than any of his contemporaries. Still, he could 
‘express his ideas, and his pictures touched the mind -far 
more than those that were accomplished technically but 
were lacking in imagination. Mr. Clausen next considered 
the work of Metsu, De Hooghe and Jan Steen, comparing it 
collectively with that of another Dutchman, Mieris. In the 
work of the three first-named there was imagination, and 
though every object in their pictures was perfectly realised, 
the realisation was subordinate to the dramatic instinct. In 
Mieris imagination was wanting. His accuracy was re- 
markable, but he painted with the eye of a housewife 
looking for defects. 
_ In Michel Angelo alone did we get the perfect union of 
imagination and skill of expression. Raphael was more in 
‘touch with the world, and had a wider observation and 
‘more power of assimilating the things around him. He saw 
‘things in groups—and in his power of grouping Raphael was 
‘unapproached—but when one thought of Michel Angelo 
one’s mind generally recalled some single figure. Several 
of Michel Angelo’s figures, among them the Delphic Sibyl, 
the Jeremiah and the Isaiah, were illustrated by Mr. Clausen 
-on the lantern screen, as well as several frescoes of Raphael. 
In the frescoes the “ Heliodorus” and the “ Mass of Bolsena” 
the lecturer pointed out in each case the singular contrast 
of the groups of real figures (apparently portraits) on the 
“one side of the picture, with the Raphaelesque abstractions 
on the other. Raphael was at his best in his painting of 
individuals. In his ideal figures it was possible to see the 
seeds of that insipidity that was developed later in the works 
of his followers. Raphael’s work belonged to the eternal 
things of art. To us his opportunities were denied; our life 
was too complicated and all our conditions opposed to it. 
In Rembrandt we saw that, however unpromising a man’s 
surroundings might be, his imagination, if he had it, would 
‘show itself in his work. Both he and Raphael could create 
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a Scriptural scene, the Italian with such apparent rightness 
that we felt that the things ought to have happened so even 
if they did not. Rembrandt’s ordinary ugly people were at 
first less convincing, but when we looked more closely his 
imaginings gave us, as in the “ Hundred Guilder” plate (the 
“ Christ Healing the Sick”), a sense of reality that becomes 
typical. Oe 9 

Watts, too, was one of those rare spirits, a born painter 
with a natural gift of expression. Look at the portrait of 
himself at seventeen, now in the exhibition, or the portrait of 
his father, painted only a little later, and almost as fine as 
anything in the galleries. Or look at “The Wounded 
Heron,” which, recalled the skill and care of the great 
Dutchmen or of Velasquez. Mr. Clausen praised the con- 


struction and modelling of the painted heads by Watts. - In 


them nothing was slurred, nothing sacrificed, and with the 
technical qualities was given something more than the 
mere expression of the moment. 


In each. case, too, the 


impression of the sitter seemed to have suggested to the ~ 


artist an appropriate handling. Watts had a fine feeling 
for beauty and quality of colour and a fine sense of grada- 
tion, and these were conspicuous in the portrait of Mr. 
Walter Crane, which was in some ways the best of his 


works. ‘Three stages were to be seen in the painting of 
Watts. The first was portrait study—the search for 
accuracy. In the second he was seen striving for ideal 


beauty, and in the third expressing his imaginations, trying, 
to use his own words, ‘‘to suggest, in the language of art, 
modern thought in things ethical and spiritual.” 
the finest painting of the antiques was like Watts in the 


second period, and, to show the connection, Mr. Clausen’ 


exhibited on the. screen photographs of some Pompeian 
pictures as the nearest existing approach to the antique. 
In his later period he was not content to embody old myths 


in new forms; he wanted to give fresh forms to modern 


ideas. Mr. Clausen admitted that for the sake of this he 
possibly sacrificed some of the finer qualities of his actual 
painting, but thought that this was a matter needless to 
discuss. Whatever we might have lost there, was no 
question of the greatness of the aim of Watts, and some of 
his pictures, like great poems, had become a part of the 
time. Mr. Clausen touched on the sympathy between 
Watts and the Venetians and on his power in landscape, 
and in his final summing up of the great English painters’ 


career said :—‘‘ Every development of his art seems to have — 


come naturally; he kept aloof from all schools, and was 
throughout true to himself and to his own ideals.” 

In his address on Monday Mr. Clausen said Leonardo 
da Vinci urged those who wished to learn painting to keep 
a pocket-book always with them in which they could make 
sketches of figures and incidents when they had the oppor- 
tunity, and thus store up knowledge for future use. This 
was sound common sense, for if a man set out to paint a 
picture he could not even begin unless he had some fund 
of acquired information to rely on. The early works and 
studies of great painters should also be examined, for it was 
useful to see that the pictures which seemed so perfect had 
been worked at over and over again. 
figure and landscape were concerned the invention of a 
picture was a simpler affair than the actual designing of a 
subject, because as a rule one had seen something in nature 


of the idea one wanted to express, and we selected rather — 


than invented. It was well to study the drawings of Claude 
and Rembrandt. Light governed everything, and this 
must be studied out of doors. It could not be done 
properly in the studio. This was borne out by the fact that 
every great painter of figure had been a painter or student of 
landscape. But the necessary knowledge of effect of light 
could not be gained in landscape by the study of minute 
detail. We could not sit down to it. We must takea 
general view that covered the whole field and register the 
effect by a method that might be as summary as we pleased, 
so long as something was impressed on the mind, and thus 
help to build up a little reserve of knowledge. This, of 
course, was merely developing a faculty we already pos- 
sessed, for everyone criticised a picture from his recollec- 
tions of nature. Though it was easy to mention certain 
well-known rules in composition, it was impossible to 
lay down any laws for designing pictures. The plan 
must arise in the artist’s mind and would depend on his 
mood and his temperament. Reynolds said that rules were 
made from pictures—not pictures from rules—and that we 
should not be subject to them but theyto us. The old masters 
steadied our judgment and made us less apt to be led away 
by fads or by the cultivation of virtuosity—the making of 
painting the end and not the means. When Whistler 


f 
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produced his nocturnes it was not merely for the sake of 
using blue paint. He painted them in the endeavour to try 
to render the beauty and the mystery of the night. Gérome 
warned a young artist who had, perhaps, a_ tendency 
towards painting “slick,” that to paint for painting’s sake 
was no better than to talk for talking’s sake. Too many 
‘students seemed to think—and we saw the results of it in 
the exhibitions—that mere imitation was the beginning and 
the end of the painter’s art. But good modern work, such 
as that of Watts and of the best French painters of the middle 
of the nineteenth century, went naturally enough with the 
old. It was in sympathy with the spirit of the old work 
rather than with the letter, with the essentials rather than 
the details. As an example of imitative workmanship, Mr. 
Clausen selected the portrait of an old lady (Mrs. Lewis) by 


Frederick Sandys now in the exhibition at Burlington | 


House. It was remarkable, but it was not brought into a 
harmonious whole. All the items were there, but not the 
picture. It was too intimate, and it gave almost a feeling of 
intrusion, as if we were looking closely at the old lady 
herself. It was a triumph of imitation, but how little in its 
way when cémpared with the fine Watts portraits. A 
general impression of truth in a picture was not gained by 
adding together all the little truths, but by seeing and 
rendering the thing as a whole. 


THE NEW VICTORIA STATION FRONT. 


HE Architectural Vigilance Society, in a letter to the 
editor of the 77mes, say they think that public atten- 
tion should be drawn to the fact that the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway Company are about to builda 
new facade to Victoria Station without the employment of 
any artist to design it, the drawings being merely prepared 
in their engineer’s office. The design will have the result 
of adding another huge mass of architectural commonplace 
to London, whereas such an erection might be made the 
opportunity for an important addition to the architectural 
embellishment of London. 

A year ago they wrote to the board of directors pointing 
out the desirability of making the best of this architectural 
opportunity. Their secretary replied with every courtesy, 
but maintained the impossibility of making any alterations 
in view of the fact that one of the building contracts had 
been signed, and also stated that “the design had been 
prepared under the supervision of the engineer by a com- 
petent and trained architect.” 

That, it is presumed, means merely that the engineer 
has engaged an “ architectural draughtsman.” But draughts- 
‘manship is not architecture; and the design which has 
been produced and is apparently to be carried out is, 
from an artistic point of view, without interest of any kind. 

A few weeks ago the Society made a final effort to 
influence the company to reconsider the subject, in a letter 
from which the following paragraphs may usefully be 
quoted, as they serve to further explain the position :— 

“Tt is not inany way a question of greater or less ex- 
penditure ; it is a question of architectural character versus 
commonplace. The contrast is illustrated in the design 
which has been made for the wall, &c., along Buckingham 
Palace Road. This, though simple, is in good architectural 
taste, and no complaint can be made against it. If the same 
hand were allowed to recast the station front design, we 
might have something very much better at even less cost. 
It is not greater elaboration that is wanted, buta better style 
-of architecture. 

“We do not think the argument that the building con- 
tract has been entered into and cannot be altered has all 
the weight that you attach to it. It is always possible to 
revise a design and to modify a building contract accordingly ; 
it is a thing frequently done. It is surely better to do this 
-at the cost of some little trouble and delay than to erect per- 
manently, as the frontispiece to your celebrated terminus, 
‘a building wholly deficient in architectural refinement and 
interest.” 

To this letter the board replied by repeating their 
former argument that the contract for the building as 
designed had been signed, and they did not see their way 
‘to make any alterations, though they would have been very 
glad to have pleased the Society better if they could. 

Having met with this on possumus argument before in 
one or two other cases in which the S_ ety has made 
‘protests of a similar nature, they have cen told in the first 
instance that it was “impossible” to do anything; that it 
-was “too late,” and so on; but an appeal to public opinion 


has, nevertheless, brought out practical proof that it was 

not too late. In the present. instance no part of the actual 

facade has been commenced, and to put it into capable and 

artistic hands to remodel would only involve adjustment by 
measure and value.” 

The Society submit that when a railway company are 
going to build anything so important as the facade of a 
large terminus they are under a moral obligation to the 
public to make the new building such as to be an addition 
to the architecture of London, instead of merely repeating 
the usual commonplaces (unhappily too familiar to us) of 
railway architecture. In Paris they would be compelled to 
do so; in London there is at present no power which can 
interfere. 


SHEFFIELD ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


pe the last ordinary monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, Mr. Horace 
Wilson, barrister, delivered a lecture on “The Law of 
Easements.” The lecturer said an easement imposed on 
the owner of the land subject to it only a duty to suffer 
something, or refrain from doing something, for the benefit 
of his neighbour; for example, the grantor of a right of 
way was only bound to allow the use of the way, not to 
keep it in repair; and similarly in the case of ancient 
lights, he was only obliged to refrain from obstructing the 
light. Noman could, as a general rule, excavate in his own 
land, or work minerals, in such a way as to cause his 
neighbour’s land to fall in; but the obligation to support as 
against adjoining land bound only so much of it aS was 
necessary to support the land in its natural state. Nor did 
the right to support from subjacent soil prevent the 
adjoining owner from draining his land as he pleased. 
With regard to the right to support of buildings, the main 
principle was that when anything had been done to increase 
the lateral pressure, as by erecting buildings, no man had a 
right to such increased support except for ‘ancient ” 
buildings—7.e. buildings at least twenty years old, for 
which the support had not been acquired by fraud, stealth, 
or the mere revocable permission of the servient owner. A 
grant of land, however, for the express purpose of building 
upon it created a legal easement to such an extent as 
might be necessary for enabling the grantee to build the 
premises and enjoy them in safety when properly built, but 
the owner of the house was not entitled to do anything to 
increase the burden on the other owner, and must keep his 
house in repair. Again, the right to support of buildings 
by buildings might be acquired by prescription, provided 
that the adjoining owner must have been aware from the 
very nature of the building that support to it was necessary. 
The lecturer explained the system and procedure laid down 
by the Public Health Act in connection with the use of 
drains, and passed on to the easement of light, tracing the 
alteration of the law under the influence of modern town 
life, and pointing out the tendency of the courts to restrict 
the easement to such an amount of light as was actually 
necessary for the user of the particular premises, rather 
than to confer a right to the continued enjoyment of all the 
light that had formerly had access to the building. 

On the motion of Mr. T. Winder, seconded by Mr. E. M. 
Gibbs, and supported by Messrs. E. Bramley, W. J. Hale, 
H. L. Paterson and W. C. Fenton, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Wilson. 


ELVASTON CHURCH. 


dite: old parish church at Elvaston, near Derby, was 

reopened on Sunday after extensive restoration, com- 
prising repairs and improvements, the enlargement of the 
chancel and the building of new vestries. The fabric, 
portions of which date from about 1200, had fallen into a 
very poor state, serious cracks having become visible in 
the walls at the east end and in other parts. The interior 
of the church had deal seats, which were not only of poor 
character, but were inconvenient and ugly. The floor, 
which was partially of brick, was also unsatisfactory. 

An ancient oak screen has been restored, the chancel 
has been lengthened by 11 feet, and a new sanctuary 
arch built where the former east end stood. The altar 
was blocked out by a monument which stood near to it. 
This displeasing effect has now disappeared, and an aspect 
of dignified space obtained, whilst the appearance of the 
tombs has been improved. The new sanctuary has no 
east window, but there is a reredos of carved white clunch 
filling the whole end. This is richly carved with subjects 
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and figures, and is effectively lighted by two new traceried 

windows of three lights each, in the north and south walls 

of the sanctuary respectively. In the reredos are sculptured | 
figures of the central subject of the Christian faith and 

several of the saints. The glass, which was at the east 

end, and which was cracked and falling out, has been re- 

produced and placed in the new north window of the 

sanctuary. The pavements of the sanctuary and chancel 

are of black and white marble. 

The floor of the nave under the seats is laid with wood 
blocks, and the passage with slate and white stone. In the 
nave the plaster has been removed from the walls, and 
stone ashlarwork found, which has been restored. The 
plaster has also been removed from the piers and arches, 
leaving the stone exposed, but the tomb and arch on the 
north side of the nave have not been altered. The windows 
have been reglazed, and their stonework made good where 
injured or decayed. The chancel is fitted with oak stalls 
and fronts, on what. was the old arrangement, and the nave 
and aisle are furnished with open seats of oak, the ends 
of which are carved witha linen-fold pattern. A new cross 
has been placed on the screen, the Hon. Dudley Stanhope 
having assisted in the carving of the cross and in the 
restored portions of the screen. A carved oak pulpit has 
been placed in what was the original’ position. It is sur- 
mounted by a canopy and has a panelled back. 

One chief feature of the work has been the decorative 
painting of the roofs and parts of the walls. The work is 
treated in a broad manner and with good effect. The 
sanctuary roof is enriched with gold and blue, with mono- 
grams of “B” for St. Bartholomew, to whom the church is 
dedicated. The chancel roof is coloured red, treated deco- 
ratively, and has gilding on the carved crestings and bosses. 
The nave roof has been made uniform in tint and deficient 
parts made good. | Latin inscriptions and texts have also 
been painted on the walls and roof of the chancel and 
sanctuary. The work has been carried out from the designs 
of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., by Mr. Kett, of Cambridge. The 
decorative painting was done by Mr. Jackson, of Ealing. 


LIVERPOOL’S ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES. 


HE improvement of the streets, the demolition of in- | 
sanitary dwellings and the substitution of air spaces 
are among the many schemes which the Corporation are 
now engaged upon in the interests of the health and beauty 
ofthecity. As distinct from these, however, it is interesting 
to note, says the Liverpool Courier, that there are in process 
of construction, as the outcome of more private enterprise, 
a number of buildings which, when completed, will be 
magnificent additions to the architectural beauties of Liver- 
pool. The cathedral, of course, occurs first to the mind, 
although we cannot hope to see much of the proposed 
fabric for some years to come. Within another year or so, 
however, Renshaw Street will possess its Charles Garrett 
Memorial Hall. West Derby Road will have in the new 
Olympia a theatre upon which much thought has been 
exercised in determining its design, the Dock offices will 
stand imposingly at the pier head, and the Elder Dempster 
Company’s extension will prove an acquisition to the Water 
Street architecture. Rapid progress is being made in the 
erection of all these buildings. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN ROME. 


NG interesting archeological discovery has just been 

made in the crypt of Sta Maria in the Via Lata, which 
tradition has identified with the “hired house” in which 
St. Paul “dwelt two whole years.” A priest, who is 
engaged in writing the history of this church, has found 
(writes the Rome correspondent of the Morning Post) there 
two pictures of the Roman martyrs John and Paul, who 
were beheaded by order of Julian the Apostate on the spot 
where the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo now stands on 
the Ccelian, and a third picture representing two scenes 
from the martyrdom of St. Erasmus, bishop of Campania 
and protector of Gaeta, where the cathedral bears his 
name. 

The Italian Press continues to manifest strong opposition 
to Professor Waldstein’s scheme for the excavation of 
Herculaneum. The International Artistic Association has 
passed a resolution expressing the hope that the excavations 
will be undertaken “ under the direction of Italian scholars 
aided by Italian funds,”: and. that, “ under no circumstances 
whatever, the, Italian Government will relinquish its own 


rights and duties. by allowing private individuals or societies 
to interfere in the work.” The Giornale d’Italia adds 
that Professor Waldstein, ‘‘ who is so full of condescension 
and compassion for the Italian finances, and who is travers- 
ing the world in search of pecuniary assistance, may spare 
himself the trouble, for his alms have neither been asked 
nor will be accepted.”. It is sometimes forgotten abroad, 
and not only in the domain of archzology, that Italians dis- 
like, above all else, to be patronised.. They have a desire 
to be recognised as a great Power, which no longer needs 
assistance from its big neighbours. .Hence even friendly 
advice and support from foreigners are at times resented. 


STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 
HE following memorial is to be presented to ‘the 
London County Council :— 
We, the undersigned, are anxious that the improvement 


of the Strand should be carried out in a manner worthy of © 


; 
d 
: 


so great an opportunity. 

We desire to express our opinion that the frontage-line 
now proposed by the London County Council will have a 
bad perspective effect, and we trust it may not be too 
late for the Council to adopt some plan showing better 
consideration for the position of the churches of St. Mary- 
le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. 

We also desire to protest against the height of the 
buildings already begun, and to express our hope that on 
the rest of the frontage the new buildings may not be so 
lofty as to overpower the two churches and Somerset 
House, which are and should remain the principal orna- 
ments of the Strand. 

Edward J. Poynter. 
Hamo Thornycroft. 
T. G. Jackson. 

L. Alma-Tadema. 
Ernest Crofts. 
Aston Webb. 
Ernest A. Waterhouse. 
W. B. Richmond. 
George Frampton. 
H. H. Armstead. 

G. H. Boughton. 
Robert W. Macbeth. 
J. W. Waterhouse. 
Marcus Stone. 


G. F. Bodley. 
William F. Yeames. 
Fred. A. Eaton. 

R. Norman Shaw. 
Thomas, Brock. 
Ernest Newton. 
John Belcher. 
Beresford Pite. 
Basil Champneys, 
Reginald Blomfield. 
Henry T. Hare. 

C. F. A. Voysey. 
Walter Crane, 
Mark H. Judge. 


NEW SCHOOLS IN CHESHIRE. 


‘HE Cheshire education committee held a meeting at — 


Crewe on Monday. 

Dr. Hodgson reported the result of a conference held 
between the higher education committee and deputations: 
from various places, with regard to the provision of second- 
ary schools to meet requirements. The deputation from 
Crewe suggested that a new secondary day school should 
be built for 500 boys and girls on a site near the railway 
station, the present building being retained for evening 
technical classes and for certain day classes, but:that the 
pupil teachers’ centre should be held in connection with the 
new school. The deputation from Wallasey suggested that 
the County Council should take over the assets and liabili- 
ties of the present high school for girls. The cost of a new 
girls’ school for 300 pupils is estimated at 12,000/. to 18,000/,,, 
exclusive of site. Further accommodation for boys was: 
required. The deputation agreed that a new school for 300 
girls was needed. It was stated that there were 200 boys 
at the Grammar School, and that with the increase of the 
population of the district provision should be made for 300 
or 350 in the near future, either by rebuilding the present 
school or by very extensive alterations to it. The Northwich 
deputation asked the views of the county committee on the 
building and maintaining of secondary schools in the town. 
It was reported that Sir John Brunner intended to build a 
new school, and a resolution was passed suggesting to Sir 
John that it is desirable that the proposed new school should 
provide accommodation for boys as well as girls, and that 
the administrative sub-committee should be asked for their 
opinion as to whether the school should be a mixed or a 
dual school, and also as to the number of boys and girls for 
whom provision should be made. A deputation from Nant- 
wich and Audlem met the committee. It was agreed that 
there was a necessity for a new mixed secondary school for 
about 250 boy: and girls, and the Governors of the Grammar 
School considered that the present site.was suitable for the 
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new school, if adjoining property could be obtained. In this 


matter it was decided’ to’ reconsider the question after the 
receipt of a report from the Board of Education. 
The report was adopted. — 


TESSERA‘. 
Conventual Churches. 

ie Benedictines usually erected a distinct parish church 

for the accommodation of their dependents and tenants 
(Westminster, Malmesbury, Gloucester, Peterborough), but 
sometimes made it an annexed building or an aisle 
<St. Alban’s, Chester, Leominster, Sherborne). In other 
eases there was a division made between themonks and the 
parishioners, the townsfolk occuping the nave and the 
religious community retaining the eastern arm, which is the 
reason why at the Dissolution many choirs were destroyed 
andthe nave spared. The Galilee porch, used as the last 
station in a procession, occurs at Ely and at (secular) 
Chichester at the west end; there is a small one annexed 
to the transept at (secular) Lincoln. They somewhat 
resemble the ante-church of a Cluniac church. The choir 
was arranged under the central tower or in the crossing, 
and when additional space was needed the stalls were then 
continued along one or more bays of the nave westward. 
The rood-loft was usually the choir screen, but at Durham 
it stood with its altar and reredos under the western arch 
of the tower, and the choir screen under the eastern arch of 
the tower. The transept had always apsidal chapels on its 
eastern side; these were afterwards often converted into 
aisles for altars, and on the south side elongated into a 
sacristy (Norwich). At Winchester there are cross aisles, 
with an upper stage for the exhibition of reliquaries (as at 
Caen, in St. Stephen’s). The presbytery (¢.e. before 1085) 
was often erected over a large subterranean church or 
under-croft, in imitation of the memorize of the ancient 
basilicas which contained numerous altars. Where there 
‘was a popular saint buried in the church his shrine took 
the place of the ancient high altar, and stood immediately 
east of the altar. At the back of it ran the processional 
path. Occasionally a range of chapels in a transverse aisle 
formed the extreme east end of the building, and again there 
was a choir transept, which gave the building the form of a 
patriarchal cross. The lady chapel after the thirteenth 
century was very often erected eastward of the main church, 
but it also held subordinate positions : detached on the north 
side of the choir; attached like a chapel south of the nave ; 
opening out of the north wing of the transept, or at the 
west end of the nave. Sometimes it was a grand prolonga- 
tion of the presbytery of equal height and dimensions. 


Sixteenth-Century Gothic. 


The last passage of the life of Gothic architecture is 
clearly not that of a poor imbecile thing dying of inanition ; 
mor is it destitute of the elements of grandeur and pathos. 
Though old with the weight of years, it revives memories 
of a glorious past, and fights gallantly to the last for a place 
in English hearts. And gathering all its forces together, 
uniting skilled and elaborate architectural form to the 
splendid harmonies of colour and sculpture, it is only put 
to silence as the last ray of Medizevalism fades from English 
soil, And wherein did the distinctions lie between the 
dealings with nature of the early and late phases of 
Medizeval art? Mainly that the early schools came to 
hature timidly and with a childlike simplicity, while the 
‘Jater schools treated her with familiarity. And these 
diverse attitudes seem explainable by the light of the vary- 
ing degrees of culture of the artists’ times and the changed 
requirements of their art. The early sculptor learnt humble 
lessons of her because his limited perceptions kept him 
unconscious of the great extent of her capabilities for art 
purposes. On the other hand, the familiarity apparent in 
the late work speaks of a closer identification of man with 
mature. Hence the individualism of the workman and the 
naturalism of his art. The inauguration of an elaborate 
style, enriched by graphic and picturesque sculpture, was 
the result of a fastidious taste that called for the greatest 
excellence that could be had, and demanded a display of the 
studied effects of a conscious art. So this epoch may be 
regarded as a sort of middle stage between early art and 
the art of to-day, neither quite ancient nor quite modern, 
neither quite conventional nor ideal; and just because of its 
complex character, getting small favour from the style that 
immediately succeeded it, or from the romantic antique 
Gothic of to-day. It is of importance and interest to us, for 
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crucifix with images at the base.” 


_ traversed the church at the entrance to the chancel. 
‘is in existence the most precise and unquestionable evidence 


as the horizon is lifted we get a glimpse into the character 
of the art that is to succeed it. From that period to the 
present the ever-increasing identification of man with 
nature has been slowly but surely going on. 


The Rood in English Churches. 

_ The crucifix, as set up in our churches, has a special 
history of its own. Before the Reformation, the “rood” 
was ordinarily to be found in parish churches in this 
country. It presented the carved, sculptured, moulded or 
painted figure of Christ on the cross, and was, in fact, “a 
This figure was erected 
on a structure called the rood-loft, which appears to have 
There 


on this matter. So universal does the existence of the rood 
in some form, either sculptured or painted, seem to have 
been, that in the returns of the churchwardens of 150 
parishes in Lincolnshire, and dated 1565-6, there is mention 
of the rood as having been defaced or pulled down in at 
least 140. It will also be found that in Bonner’s Articles, 
put forth during the reign of Queen Mary, in the year 1554 
inquiry is made “whether there be a crucifix or rood-loft, 
as in times past has been accustomed, and if not, where the 
crucifix or rood-loft is begone, and by whose negligence the 
thing went.” Again, in Cardinal Pole’s Articles (1557) 

whether they have a rood in their church of a decent 
stature with Mary and John.” After this period, the his- 
torical evidence abounds that in the reign of Elizabeth these 
roods and rood-lofts were destroyed, far and wide, as monu- 
ments of idolatry and superstition. Not only so, but in the 
year 1560 a discussion appears to have arisen as to the 
propriety of setting the roods or crucifixes up again in 
parish churches. From all this it is plain that the crucifix 
formed an ordinary feature in the parish church before the 
Reformation ; and it cannot be doubted that it did so, not as 
a mere architectural ornament, but as an object of reverence 
and “ adoration.” 


Mediseval Churches of Holland. 


The work of the Dutch architects of the Middle Ages is, 
comparatively speaking, a failure, their buildings are often 
monotonous and devoid of originality, their construction 
frequently faulty and their detail poor and uninteresting, at 
any rate toa great extent. Of course there are churches in 
Holland—such for instance as the cathedrals of Maestricht, 
Utrecht, Bois-le-Duc and Breda, and the minster church at 
Roermond—which avoid all these defects. But these defects 
are certainly the rule in Dutch churches, and the exceptions 
are few and rare. What led to these defects was the fact 
that instead of originating an architecture for themselves 
the Dutch Medizval architects copied the plans of their | 
churches bodily from the French; thus nearly all ‘the 
churches of any size in Holland possess a chevet with 
radiating chapels, the naves generally have double aisles 
and chapels, and the smaller churches universally have one 
or more apses at the east end. The most usual departure 
which they made from the French plan was in exaggerating 
the length of the transepts and using one western tower 
instead of two. There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule, for the church at Arnhem, erected between 1328-1340, 
has two western towers. Curious examples of this ex- 
aggeration of the length of the transepts are to be seen in 
the great Protestant church at Bergen-op-Zoom, where each 
transept has six bays, while the nave has only four bays. 
Having copied the plan of his church from France the 
Dutchman borrows his, detail ready-made from Germany. 
He never seems to have given sufficient consideration to 
the difficulties of site or material ; thus, although except in 
a few instances driven to use brick, he adopts a plan almost 
peculiar to stone buildings and suggesting, if not absolutely 
requiring, vaulting to give a reason for its form’ and con- 
struction; and while driven by the insecure foundation 
to construct his roof of timber, this is generally made like 
a poor imitation of a stone roof. 


The Plans of Mr. Paul Waterhouse for the new medical 
school and the plans of the five competitors in the limited 
competition for the new buildings of University College 
school at Hampstead will be on view in the council-room 
of the College, between the hours of eleven and four, until 
Tuesday, January 24 inclusive. 

The Governors of the Manchester University have re- 
ceived 200/. from the local Society of Architects as a gift 
towards the endowment fund of the chair of architecture. 
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_ & Committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has been appointed, with Mr. Deputy Douglass Mathews as 
chairman, to consider the London Building Act Amendment 
Bill in detail. 

A Design ‘by Mr. Maidman, architect, Edinburgh, has 
been adopted for the new cottage hospital at Crieff. Four- 
teen designs were sent in. 

The King of Italy has given 4,000/. towards the expenses 
of the exhibition to be held in Milan in 1906 in celebration 
of the opening of the Simplon Tunnel. 

The Society of Antiquaries have elected as Fellows :— 
Ven. Archdeacon Barber, Mr. Robert Jones, M.D., Mr. J. C. 


Bridge, Mus.Doc., Mr. E. S. M. Perowne, Mr. C. R. Harries, 


Mr. W. F. Irvine, Mr. H. Sands, Mr. W. H. Brierley, Mr. 
H. Thackeray Turner, Mr. W. R. Lethaby, Mr. W. H. Wing, 
Mr. V. C. Crowther, Mr. Beynon, Mr. J. J. Foster and Mr. 
P. B. Ficklin. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton delivered a lecture on Monday 
at the Camera Club on “ Medizval Fortresses.” 

The Royal Commission on London Locomotion have in- 
structed Mr. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A., the author of ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s London” and other works relating to London 
history and topography, to write that part of their report 
dealing with the history of the growth of London traffic. 

The Ludlow Town Council, as we announced last week, 
refused the offer of an equestrian statue by the sculptor, 
Captain Adrian Jones, on account of the fact that the 
expenses would amount to 100/. The Council have since 
received promises of help, and accordingly have requested 
Captain A. Jones not yet to destroy the statue. 

Mr. J. Horsley Palmer, a Past Master of the Mercers’ 
Company, has commissioned Mr. W. F. Yeames, R.A., to 
paint a fresco for the ambulatory of the Royal Exchange. 
The subject will be illustrative of the foundation of St. Paul’s 
School by Dean Colet in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Mr. Henry F. Kerr has delivered a lecture to the Scottish 
Industrial Art Association on “Some Notes on the Styles 
of Architecture.” The lecture was illustrated by slides 
showing styles of architecture from Egyptian to modern 
times. 

The Committee appointed to organise a permanent Old 
Manchester exhibition have issued a circular asking assist- 
ance either by the gift or loan of antiquities or by a money 
contribution to help in the initial expenses, and in the pur- 
chase of such objects and collections as may from time to 
time become available. 

An Altar Screen, re-erected in Chichester Cathedral as 
a memorial of the late Francis John Mount, archdeacon of 
Chichester, has been unveiled. The memorial screen which 
has been restored in the cathedral is believed to have been 
erected by Bishop Sherburne in the sixteenth century. It 
was removed from its place in 1860. 

Mr. Thomas Craigie Glover, of Mount Grange, Edin- 
burgh, and of Earlsferry House, Elie, a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. S. & H. Morton & Co., engineers, of Leith, a 
director and one of the founders of the Bengal Iron and 
Steel Company, a civil engineer and contractor with a large 
Indian practice, and for many years settled in Bombay, who 
died on July 17 last at Edinburgh, aged sixty-seven years, 
left personal estate in the United Kingdom valued at 
110,239/. 

A Drawing in Water-Colours by Mr. T. M. Rooke, show- 
ing the front of Le Mans Cathedral, has been presented to 
the Birmingham Art Gallery by the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Records of Ancient Buildings. 

Mr. G. H. Stanger, architect, of Wolverhampton, expired 
on Sunday last in his fifty-seventh year. He was a native 
of Nottingham, but practised in Wolverhampton for more 
than twenty years. 

The Dutch Government have selected the military parade 

ground near the Bosch, at The Hague, as the site for Mr. 
Carnegie’s Palace of Peace, subject to the approval of the 
States-General, with whom rests the final decision in the 
matter. 
_ The Death of Mr. T. W. Shore, a well-known antiquarian, 
1S announced.. He was. prominently identified with the 
Hampshire and Middlesex Field Clubs, and was a prolific 
writer and lecturer on antiquarian subjects. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie has in preparation for his 
cathedral series a volume on “ The Cathedrals of England 
and Wales” by Mr. T. Francis Bumpus, whose books 
i Summer Holidays among the Glories of France” and 

Holiday Rambles among the Cathedrals and Churches 
of North Germany” have afforded much gratification to 
students of ecclesiology. | 


The Dean of St. Paul’s has received from a private donor 
a gift of 1,000/. towards the cost of the mosaic decoration 
of the choiraisles of the cathedral, which is now approaching 
completion. ; 

Lord Strathcona was elected an honorary member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers last week. It was announced 
that forty-nine associate members had been transferred to 
the class of members. 

The French Ambassador on Friday last laid the founda- 
tion-stone of a new tower at the French convalescent home 
at Brighton, of which Messrs. Clayton & Black are the archi- 
tects. The tower will be called the ‘ Pavillon Paul Cambon.” 
An illustration of the building appeared recently in The 
Architect. . 

The Priory Church of Holy Trinity, York, which is under- 
going restoration at a cost of 5,360/., has been reopened. It 
is stated to have been the first Christian church in York and 
the metropolitan church of the ancient see before the erec- 
tion of the present minster outside the confines of the old — 
Roman city. As far as possible the ancient stones have 
been replaced in the restoration by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
the architect. 

Professor S. H. Capper is to deliver a course of six 
lectures in the schoolroom of the Presbyterian church, 
Victoria Road, Withington, on “English Gothic Architec- 
ture,” on Tuesday evenings in the ensuing Lent term. 
The subjects will be ‘Norman Architecture in England,” 
“The Change from Romanesque to Gothic,” “English — 
Gothic Vaulting,” ‘Early Gothic Architecture,” “Later — 
Gothic Developments,” and “ Gothic Architecture in France 
and England.” The course will begin on January 24. 

Baron Alphonse de Rothschild has been presented with @ 
bronze statuette, the work of MM. Victor Peter and Escoula, 
in recognition of his services to young artists by purchasing 
their works and presenting them to French provincial 
museums. The subject is “ Goodness Protecting Art.” 

The President of the Board of Education has appointed 
Mr. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., to be chairman of the de- 
partmental committee which is inquiring into the present 
and futuré working of the Royal College of Science and ~ 
School of Mines, South Kensington, in place of Sir Francis: 
Mowatt, G.C.B., late Secretary to the Treasury. 

The Perth Town Council are to hold a competition for 
two alternative schemes in connection with the town hall. 
One calls for a new building to accommodate 3,000 people 
and to cost about 20,000/,, the other for additions to the 
present structure at an outlay of 6,o00/. : 

The Council of London University finally approved on 
Tuesday of the plans by Mr. Paul Waterhouse for the new 
medical school and nurses’ home. 

An Exhibition of painted portraits, busts and models, 
by M. Emile Fuchs, is now open in Paris. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell has been successful in the limited 
competition for the new buildings of London University © 
College school at Hampstead, and in which Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., acted as assessor. Mr. Mitchell has been 
appointed architect. 

Mir. W. Grant Stevenson, R.S.A., Edinburgh, has beer 
asked by the Falkirk and District Soldiers’ Memorial com- 
mittee to carry out in bronze his model, after a design 
by Mr. John Campbell, which was awarded the first prize: 
The monument will take the form of a group of two — 
members of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 7 feet 
6 inches in height, one with fixed bayonet protecting 
a wounded companion. 

™M. Daumet has been elected president of the jury in the 
section of architecture for the Salon of this year. 


The Remaining Works of the late Edwin Hayes, R.H.A.,. 
R.IL., will be on sale on Saturday and Monday. 

The Hammersmith Borough Council have invited the 
following architects to submit designs in competition for 
the erection of public baths and washhouses, viz. Mr. M. Bi 
Adams, Mr. A. W. F. Cross, Mr. J. E. Franck, Mr. E. Hard- 
ing Payne, Mr. J. M. Ross and Messrs. Spalding & Spalding. 


Mr. James Weir, architect, of 17 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W., has taken into partnership his manager, Mr: 
Fred Burrows, and his nephew, Mr. William May Weir. 
The business will be carried on under the style of Weir, 
Burrows & Weir. 

Arrangements are in progress for an exhibition in Paris 
of works of the late Jules Dalou, the sculptor. All the 
models found in his studio will be included and can be pur- 
chased. The proceeds will be given to the Orphelinat des. 
Arts, where the sculptor’s daughter was received. - 
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HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, Architect. 
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Ir was not necessary to refer to a catalogue when a 
painting by the late Grorce Henry Boucuton, R.A., 
appeared on the walls of an exhibition. His figures 
could be recognised at the first glance. It does not 
follow that his works were superior to those of other 
painters. Their distinctiveness was acquired by the 
toss of qualities which are of importance. In the first 
place, he confined himself mainly to subjects derived 
from early Puritan life in New England, or from the 
life of the humbler classes in certain parts of Holland. 


_In both he restricted himself to the representation of a 


'seenes as WASHINGTON 


very few types of men and women. Once his limita- 
tions were accepted—and a similar allowance has to be 
made for other modern painters—there was no doubt 
about the skill displayed by Mr. Boucutron. Both 
in form and colour he proved himself to be a 
master, and his subjects were always interesting. 
No painter was better adapted to represent such 
Irvinc described in his 
“ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” He was no 
less competent to deal with scenes from the “ Scarlet 
Letter” or “ Evangeline.” But however successful in 
North America or in Holland, it could hardly be said 
that English life came within his province. He was 


_more happy with landscapes than with the inhabitants. 


By birth he was an Englishman, but he was taken to 
America at the age of three. He began painting at a 


very early age without a regular teacher, and was able 


to exhibit promising pictures in New York in 1857. 


- Like most American painters he went to Paris in 1860, 


' preferable. 


and remained there fer two years. He thought of 
returning to the United States, but he found England 
Here he remained and. attained success 
that was well deserved. He was elected an Associate 
of the Academy in 1879 and an Academician in 18096. 
The American people continued to take as much interest 
in him as if he were native born. His advice was often 
sought in the acquisition of pictures for public and 
private collections. Among artists and literary men in 


London he was prized, and his sudden death will be 


regretted by all who came in contact with him. 


A FRrencu lady, Mdme. LuyEureux, bequeathed to 
the city of Paris a few years ago a sum of money, under 


the condition that whenever the accumulated interest 


reached 120/. it was to be given alternately to an 
architect and a sculptor. The amount is not large, but 
it is a recognition of services, and that is sufficient for 
a Frenchman. This year the prize has fallen to 
M. Antonin Merci£, whose Gloria Vict’s stands in one 
of the small squares of Paris, while his relief of the 
Genius of Artis appropriately placed over one of the 
gateways of the Louvre. Another sculptor who obtained 
the prize was JuLEs Datou, who once taught in England, 
and whose influence is still abiding. A third is 
M. Bararias, the sculptor of the popular Young Mozart 
in the Luxembourg, and the Bernard Palissy in the 
enclosure of St. Germain-des-Prés. The favoured 
architects are M. Giraup, who gained reputation by his 
Petit Palais of the last international exhibition, and 
_M. Pascat, who designed many important edifices. 


___ A Report has appeared from a committee of fire 
underwriters with respect to the Baltimore fire. In 
such a document the interest of insurance companies 
must of course be considered as paramount, and it is 
therefore possible there is some bias against builders 
in the conclusions, Particulars are given about twenty- 
three buildings, having a value of 6,546,040 dols. They 
were damaged to the extent of 3,684,062 dols. The 
insurance on them amounted to 3,606,622 dols. The 
sum paid by the insurance companies was 2,752,889 dols. 


es 


| Baltimore was, if compared with other cities, supposed 


to be rather backward, for it could show no lofty build-- 
ings like those in New York or Chicago. But taking | 
such examples as were attacked by the fire, the coim-- 

mittee have come to the conélusion that they are not 
safer than ordinary buildings. They are unable. to: 
refer to.any cases. where the framing was distorted 
to an extraordinary extent. But from what “they 
saw they conclude that collapses are not impossible... 
The materials employed -were found in some cases to: 
be unsatisfactory, and they consider that both the 
architects and the officers of the local insurance com-- 
panies must have been careless in passing the buildings. 
A case is also pointed out of a bank in which ordinary . 
wooden flooring and timber joists were employed, and 
yet it sustained only slight damage. One of the objects. 
of the report may be to support insurance offices when 
they decline to make a large reduction in the case of 
insurance on account of improved construction. In 
any case the conclusions of the committee are remark- 
able, and are deserving of consideration in other places. 


WE have received copies of correspondence betweeig: 
Mr. Douctas ALtport, architect, and the Reigate Rurat 
District Council. At Walton Heath, which is within 
the jurisdiction of the Council, a large club-house was. 
erected for the golf club. One of Mr. ALLport’s clients. 
instructed him to design a bungalow on precisely similar 
lines. The plans were prepared and sent to the surveyor. 
But they were returned with the intimation that they 
did not conform to the by-laws and could not be sub- - 
mitted to the Council. The by-laws in use in Reigate 
do not allow of the erection of wood-framed buildings... 
But the club-house is of that type, and no attempt 
appears to have been made to prevent its erection. Mr 
ALLPorT’s letter to the chairman remained for nearly 
a fortnight unanswered. Then he was. informed’ 
that “the Council cannot enter into any discussion 
with you respecting the alleged infringement of. the 
by-laws by third parties, but if your client has any 
statement to place before the Council with a view to 
obtaining approval of his proposed building, and will 
submit the same, together with plans showing the details. 
required by the by-laws, the matter shall receive atten- 
tion, and he will be apprised in due course of their 
determination thereon.” The only conclusion to be 
drawn is that in Reigate there is one kind of interpre- 
tation of by-laws for a golf club, while there is another 
for individuals. There should at least be consistency. 
In this case the client bought the land with the object 
of erecting a building to correspond with one which 
was approved by the District Council. There is no-- 
extra risk, for the bungalow would be far removed fronr 
any other building, and as it would have a picturesque 
appearance it could not be considered objectionable, 


Tue Berlin Academy of Art possesses some veterans : 
among its members. ANDREAS ACHENBACH has been a 
member since 1849. He is one of the patriarchs of the 
Diisseldorf school. His landscapes are various ; some 
connoisseurs give the preference to those from Sicily 
and various parts of Northern Europe, while others 
exalt his northern marine pieces. He has also painted 
scenes of genre. ADOLF voN MENzEt did not enter the 
Academy until 1853, but he is accepted as the most: 
venerated of the members. ‘That arises not only from 
his skill as a painter, but from his devotion to: 
FREDERICK THE Great, for his pictures are interpreted” 
as if they were efforts which prepared the Prussian 
mind for the struggle and triumph of 1870-1. The two: 
painters are about the same age. An Academician who 
is three years older is RupoLtr von ALT, who was born: 
in 1812. Heis an Austrian, and if water-colour art is. 
admired by his countrymen it is, owing to the success 
of his drawings of old buildings. Epuarp Paps, 
another painter, is the youngest member of the group, 
for he is only eighty-eight, 


Do 
_THE FATE. -OF FRENCH CHURCHES. 
4 by September last we published ‘an article on the fate 

.< of French churches;'in which we endeavoured to 
explain the risks’ awaiting the ‘glorious ecclesiastical 

—arehitecture of France: ifi the: political projects con- 
nected’ with them’ were carried into execution. The 
article was suggested by onevof M.:Marcer Proust's. 
. Arwriter of a:different:class:-has now taken up this 
subject... The Count-p’ HayssonviLe isa member of the 
French Academy, and is believed to possess the modera- 
tion which is. considered characteristic of that illustrious 
body. His anticipations are, however; quite as gloomy 
as those by M. MarcetPRoust.:"’ pp ea hag P 
vit is true there has been':a change of Ministets'ih 
France. But it remains doubtful whether the cathedrals 
and churches will be moré. saféunder the new réginie. 
M: Brianp’s project still’ continues to be recognised as 
the most practical solution:of the problem. + Like the 
majority of French schemés,.no matter what may be 
the subject, it is systematic}rand on that account’ many 
of its imperfections: maybe: overlooked.’ As we ex- 
plained before, he. proposes “that at the ‘end' of five 
years the churches of France can or shall be désaffectées, 
or, in other words, the buildings can-be transformed 
into museums, conference halls,or even casinos.” The 
Count p’HAusSsONVILLE, no,,doubt through policy, does 
not deal with that possibility. .He-confines himself in 
his arguments to the suppasition that it will not, be 
necessary to secularise the. buildings, for they may be 
continued to be utilised for ecclesiastical purposes. It 
isnot, however, denied that the opposite course would 
be no less legal. 
.. All the proposals turn upon the value to be attached 
to the Concordat which was entered into in 18o1-2. 
By that. agreement the cathedrals and churches were 
‘recognised as public buildirgs, and religious ceremonies 
were to be guarded by the authorities. In the course 
of the Revolution ecclesiastical buildings were destroyed 
or appropriated to secular. purposes, and it was con- 
sidered more prudent that the State should possess 
such rights as would prevent any efforts on the part of 
individuals to change their character. In practice no 
condition of the Concordat interferes with the use of 
the buildings by ecclesiastics as if they were proprietors. 

All the buildings which existed at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century will continue to be public pro- 

_perty. By M. Brranp’s project the State can make new 
arrangements with those who wish to employ them for 
public worship. They will, however, be regarded as 
belonging to the departments or communes in which 
they are placed. In that way there is a possibility that 
local officials will exercise their little authority to an 
annoying extent. There is a second class of buildings, 
viz. those which have been erected since the signing of 
the Concordat. They will be treated like ordinary 
secular property. If it can be demonstrated that the 
State has not contributed any funds to their erection 
‘they will be allowed to be recognised as belonging to 
whatever body has most interest in them. Although 
buildings of this latter class comprise some admirable 
works of architecture, their fate does not excite many 
apprehensions. It is the ancient cathedrals and churches 
which arouse alarm among lovers of art and archeology. 
The danger which awaits them is not confined to their 
being devoted to base uses. 

Tt may be remembered that when arrangements 
were in progress for a display of Medizeval antiquities 
in :connection with the last Paris International 
Exhibition the bishops demurred to lending objects 
from their treasuries. It was feared that if the 
objects in the precious metals, ivory, enamels, &c., 
found their way to an exhibition or a museum they 
were not likely to be restored. It would, perhaps, be 
too flagrant a breach of honesty if Church property were 
seized under such conditions. But M. Brranp pro- 
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poses that the whole of the: objects are to bécome’' the’ 


property of the State as well as the buildings in which 
they were contained. It is not suggested to place them 
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forthwith in museums or to dispose of them to collectors. ; 
But they will be turned into sources of profit for the 

benefit of local establishments for the relief of the poor, 

France has no Poor Law, and the funds for the relief of 

people in distress are obtained by, taxes on theatrical _ 
performances, exhibitions, entertainments, &c. Any. 
congregation who may care to retain objects which i 
bélonged to their churches for generations will be able 

to.do,s0-on payment of a certain amount, which will he 

fixed .by scale for every crucifix, chalice or whatever 
forms part of the movable property which will belong 
to the State. By coming under, the hiring system, but 
without; option of purchase, :strumenta ecclesiastica are 
likely to lose much of their old interest. . 
. The old churches and cathedrals, can be’-let for 
periods of ten years, but the leases will be repairing 
leases, for the buildings are expected, to be left in the 

same condition as they were when lent. If when under 
the control of the Historic Monuments Commission and _ 
its staff of the ablest architects in France ‘feats of 

restoration have been achieved which must make the 

judicious grieve, what is to be expected hereafter ? 

The ostensible purpose of the State is simply to make 

money which can be applied to benevolent purposes, - 
and it can hardly be hoped the authorities will be exact- 
ing in upholding the ancient character of a structure. 
The rent which will have to be paid will be calculated” 
as amounting to one-tenth of the sums received in 
donations. But the whole of the income can if neces= 
sary be’ compulsorily applied to restorations. The 
relations between the worshippers in any. building and 
the officials are not likely to become more friendly 
under the new condition of affairs, and there is,a possi 
bility that before long the people will look on old 


| cathedrals and churches as white elephants which cost 


far more than they are worth. | ‘oie 

There is another matter which also deserves atten= 
tion. In letting churches the prefects are supposed to 
take the place of agents in respect of ordinary property 
in land or houses. An agent is expected to possess 
local knowledge, and he will avoid letting a house or a 
farm to tenants about whose means there is any doubt. 
The French prefect can hereafter also fix the number 
of churches it is desirable to have ‘in any district. He 
may think that the expenses of conservation for two 
churches will be too heavy to be borne, and can tell the 
people they must be satisfied with one. But how the 
closed church is to be kept in a state of repair does not 
appear to be provided for. Old buildings do not suffer 
much from the wear and tear of congregations at 
services. There are other dangers which are more 
potent and which will be in operation no matter how 
careful a building may be locked. ae 

We have no occasion to consider the inconvenience 
likely to arise from having the performance of reli- 
gious ceremonies controlled by lay officials. From our 
point of view the most important consideration is the 
fate of the buildings. The modern governments of 
France consider cathedrals and churches as_ public 
dangers, and as such are not likely to feel much 
anxiety about their preservation. The majority of con- 
gregations have grown up with the belief-that the cost 
of conserving their places of worship should not fall 
on them as individuals, and under new conditions they 
will not be more generous in paying money for such 
purposes, whatever may be the occasion. It is there- 
fore to be doubted whether money will be always forth- 
coming to meet expenditure, and the inevitable conse- 
quence will be that many Medieval buildings will 
perish or will be deprived of essential characteristics 

ad itt ia 

| he French Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine 
Arts has conferred the Cross of the Legion.of Honour on 
Signor Vincent: Bonnani, the Italian sculptor residing in 
London. Among his works are busts  f the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Speaker of the House of © nmons, Lord Davey, 
‘Judge Bacon, Mr. Algernon Charles “:vinburne and Signor 
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beans ITALIAN. GARDENS.* 
pour twenty years go a foreign publisher brought’ 
i out, a costly work on gardening, for which he ex- 
péeted to. find subscribers in most European countries, 
but especially in England. He had heard of the large 
expanses of tand attached.to English mansions, and he 
stipposed English: gentlemen would be grateful to have 


representations of many varieties of the artisiic manner | 


of cultivating them. His hopes were disappointed. 
With the exception of copies obtained for public libraries 
we believe not more than half a dozen were sold to 
English subscribers. If a similar book were brought 
out in our day it would. receive more generous patron-' 
age... Whatever may be the shortcomings of the Queen. 
Anne style of architecture, it has led men to think’ of 
the prim gardens’ of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in this country, and has made them realise 
they were little more than adaptations of the gardens of 
Italy. 

“The characteristics a the English and Italian styles 
could not be more succinctly described than in Lanpor’s 
words :—" We Englishmen talk of planting a garden ; 
the modern Italians and ancient Romans talk of build- 
ing one. Ours, the most beautiful in the universe, are 
not exempt from absurdities; but in the shadiness of 


the Enghsh garden it is the love of retirement that 


triumphs over taste, and over a sense of the incon- 
yeniences.” LANnpor created a beautiful garden near 
Florence which has been often described. But it was 
more of an English experiment than an Italian. In 
spite of his long residence in Italy he was a true JOHN 


Buit to the end of his life, and he could not reconcile’ 


himself to the suitability of many things he saw 
around him. Statues seemed to him unfitted for a 
garden. ‘The early impressions made on his ‘mind by 
English attempts to employ statuary were depressing, 
for of many great gardens it might be said— 
There’s statues gracing this noble place in, 
All heathen gods and nymphs so fair ; 
Bold Neptune, Plutarch and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air. 


But the spectacle they presented on a winter’s day must 
have disturbed so ardent a man as Lanpor. Accord- 
ingly he makes his favourite philosopher Epicurus 
condemn sculpture in gardens. For, as he said, 

“sparrows wooing on ti general’s truncheon AES 
he be such a general as one of ours in the last war), 
and snails besliming the emblems of the poet, do not 
remind us: worthily of their characters.” 

Statues in Italian: gardens, however, recall the palmy 
digs of Rome, and are therefore worth preserving in 
Italy, although they might appear out of place in other. 
lands. We have nothirig to show that the private 
‘gardens of the Greeks, were adorned by such works, 

y were, no doubt, introduced in groves and walks 
devoted to the enjoyment of the citizens. But. the: 
Roman warriors carried away an immense number of’ 
eeeanles, many of which were used for the decoration 

gardens of individuals. Indeed, in numerous 
: Bee eeance examples it would appear as if the pos- 
session of sculpture dictated the character of the garden 
rather than the gardens provided positions in “which 
sculpture could be set up. The air of the country..is 
less: deteriorating than English air, and it took a long 
time, unless in marshy grounds, for a figure to present 
the Wwoebegone appearance which we so often see in 
England, 
The air had also another efféct. There is some, 
truth in the saying of Cuarzes II. that a man could’ 
“Spend more hours out of doors in England than in 
any other part of Europe. But our weather is un- 
certain, and cannot be relied ‘on for alfresco entertain- 
ments: In Italy it was ‘and is ‘still possible to fix days 
for such pleasure. The gardens were therefore laid out’ 
a 


—* Italian’ Villas: and their Gardens. 
Tilustratea by Maxfield Parrish. 


cn By Edith Wharton, | 
Charles H, Curtis and W. Gibson, 


‘(2)’ The Book of Topiary, . By | 
‘(London : John Lane.) 
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with long Walks with ascending and descending. steps - 


‘to platforms which seem to ‘be mainly intended to dis- 


P was meant to enhance spectacles. 


‘interest in the gardens, 


; Whether adapted for imitation or not, 


play costumes. This characteristic appears’ to have 
struck Sir Henry Worron more’ than any other 
peculiarity. And in fact the whole ‘constructive’ part 
In pictures, novels | 
ind poems we have confirmatory evidence of the pur- 
Heuee for which the gardens served. ‘In England it was 
believed what characterised the gardens could be readily, 
transplanted, but attempts at imitation often’ ended in 


failures, and’ hence many people considered Italian 
‘gardens corresponded with the Gothic ruins which were 


at one time regarded. as a nécessary feature’ 
demesnes. 

The adaptation of Classic architecture to: English 
needs has had, however, the effect of renewing the: 
They are used as subjects for 
water-colour artists, and, indeed, occasionally there are 
exhibitions in which no pine subject is» admitted. 
it is. beyond 


in 


-doubt delightful pictures can be made out. of those 


views. . The general absence of flowers is to an English 


| eye a drawback, and the shrubs are supposed to bé of a 
‘less homely kind: But the combination of trees which 


‘Italy as a whole, and ‘ 


| position. 


‘|-and those of Venetia. 


SS 


séem in keeping with the architecture and the statuary, 
water in ponds and fountains, ‘the glorious sky and 
the brilliant colours are among the most - successful 
examples of co-operation betwern, man and nature. 

‘Ss We, are.: so accustomed of late years to look. on 
‘an Italian garden” has become 
so familiar a phrase, there is a common belief that 
throughout the country more or less similarity is to be 
found in'the arrangements. In the new book, “ Italian 
Villas and their Gardens,” the rational plan-is adopted of 
treating the varieties according to their geographical 
It is therefore easy to discriminate between 
Florentine, Sienese, Roman, Genoese; Lombard: gardens 
The illustrations are numerous. 
Some are in colour and are far more suggestive of Italy 
than those commonly given in books. The authoress 
has a genuine regard for architecture and sculpture, and 
her descriptions wil afford pleasure to artists. 

. The relation between design and success is nowhere 
more marked than in Italy. It is pointed out :—‘ The 
inherent beauty of the garden lies in the grouping of its 
parts—in the converging lines ofits long ilex walks, 


'the alternation of sunny open spaces with ‘cool wood- 


land shade, the proportion between terrace and bowling- 
green, or between the height of a wall and‘the ‘width of 
a.path.”.. It would therefore have been an: advantage if 
plans were introduced in the pages. They might detract 
from the popular character of the book, but they would’ 


| give a definiteness to the descriptions which a view or 


photograph from one spot cannot yield. 

-+*At one time the vicinity of Florence must have 
offered the: spectacle of many beautiful gardens ‘to a 
traveller.. But foreign fashions have exercised their 
effect, and: it is not. the best part. of Italy to see the 
glory of a. Renaissance garden. The Boboli Gardens. 
are the most important, and several plates are devoted 
to'lit. Among the Sienese villas is one which 'helonged 
to: the Dr’ Gori. A small open-air theatre formed a part 
of it, and fortunately survives. It is thus described :— 


’ Another antique alley of pleached ilexes;as densely 
ihaded but’ not quite as long, runs from the end of a 
terrace to a small open-air theatre, which is the greatest 
curiosity of the Villa de’ Gori. The pit of this theatre is a 
semicircular opening, bounded by a low wall or seat, which 
is'backed by a‘high ilex hedge. The parterre is laid out in an 
elaborate. broderie: of: turf and gravel; above: which the 
stage is raised about: 3 feet. The pit and: the stage are 
enclosed in a'double ‘hedge of ilex, so that the actors may 
reach the wings without) being seen’ by the audience ; but 
the stage setting-consists-of rows of clipped cypresses, each 
advancing a few feet beyond the one before it, so that they 
form a perspective running up to the back of the stage, and 
terminated by the tall shaft of ‘a single cyptess, which 
towers high'into the blue in the exact centre of the bac k- 
ground, No’mere description of its plan can convey the 
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charm .of this exquisite little theatre, approached through 
the mysterious dusk of the long pleached alley, and lying 
‘in sunshine and silence under its roof of blue sky, in its 
walls. of unchanging verdure. Imagination must people 
the stage with the sylvan figures of the ‘ Aminta” or the 
*‘Pastor Fido,” and must place on the encircling seats a 
-<company, of nobil donne in pearls and satin, with their 
-cavaliers in. the black Spanish habit and falling lace collar 
which Vandyke has immortalised in his Genoese portraits, 
and the.remembrance of this leafy stage will lend new life 
- to the.reading of the Italian pastorals, and throw a brighter 
~ sunlight over the woodland comedies of Shakespeare. 


It.is a pity that some arrangement of the kind 
«could not ‘be adopted for the- open-air performances of 
“SHAKESPEARE'’S plays, which, if weather permitted, would 
- often be a success. There are so many scenes laid 
in Italian gardens, and there are so many words which 
‘suggest their beauty, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the dramatist was often able to be a spectator of 
~such entertainments as the Gori Theatre afforded. 

The surviving villas in Rome and the surrounding 
- country are numerous enough to fill a volume with de- 
-oscriptions. Several of the most prominent are described, 
including those of the Villa Borghese, which were 
modified in 1789 by Jacop Moor, the English expert. 
His employment is a proof that the Italian nobles were 
~ mot always satisfied with the arrangements adopted. by 
their fathers, and were ready to prefer the system which 
prevailed at the time in this country. Caprarola, 
which is some distance .from the city, is unlike any 
other villain Italy. The garden, however, and especially 
the lower one, is a mere wreck ; the plaster statues have 
- all decayed, and it is now difficult to trace the plan. An 
Italian villa requires continual conservation, otherwise 
at falls into a state which is without the dignity of 
Gothic ruins. Another beautiful suburban villa is at 
Lante. At the Villa d’Este the gardens absorb interest 
rather than the building. The villas at Frascati have 
been the subject of admiration by Englishmen since 
EveELyn’s time. 

Genoa is associated with buildings which do not 
“seem to indicate fitness for either villas or pleasing 
‘gardens. The Genoese gardens, we are told, “are 
mere pockets of earth in coigns of masonry, where a 
few olives and bay trees fight the sun glare and sea 
wind of a harsh winter and a burning summer.” There 
‘sare, however, a few which are remarkable for the 
character of the architectural features. Among the 
Lombardy villas are those of the Isola Bella, which have 
fascinated generations of tourists. In Lombardy, how- 
ever, foreign fashions were received with favour. But 
there France obtained the upper hand. We are told 
thow— ' 


In Lombardy the natural conditions were so similar that 
the French geometrical gardens did not seem out of place; 
“yet even here a difference is felt both in the architecture 
and the gardens. Italy, in spite of Palladio and the 
Palladian tradition, never freed herself from the Baroque. 
fer artistic tendencies were all toward freedom, improvisa- 
tion, individual expression ; while France was fundamentally 
Classical and instinctively temperate. Just as the French 

~cabinet-makers and bronze-chisellers and modellers in 
stucco produced more delicate and finished, but less 
personal, work than the Italian craftsmen, so the French 
architects designed with greater precision and restraint and 
less play of personal invention. To establish a rough dis- 
~ €inction, it might be said that French art has always been 

intellectual and Italian art emotional, and this distinction is 
felt even in the treatment of the pleasure-house and its 
garden. In Italy the architectural detail remained Baroque 
till the end of the eighteenth century, and the architect 
permitted himself far greater license in the choice of forms 
and the combination of materials. The old villas of the 
Milanese have a very strong individuality, and it is to be 
regretted that so few remain intact to show what a personal 


‘ style they preserved even under the most obvious French 
influences. 


_ ° Venetia does not at first suggest beautiful gardens. 
BOT one at Val San Zibio it is said there are few in 
Utaly comparable with it, Padua also has a fine 


botanic garden, which some think is the oldest, in 
Europe. The volume on Italian villas and their gardens 
will be found worth the study of those who have yet. to 
visit them, or of tourists who have had the satisfaction 
of making their acquaintance. It recalls beautiful scenes, 
and is a tribute to the efforts of Americans to become 
independent of foreign books on all subjects relating 
to art. 
The book on topiary by Mr. Cuartes H. Curtis 
and Mr. W. Grsson, which is also published by 4Mr. 
Lang, is one of a series of handbooks on prac ical 
gardening. The subject is allied to Italian work, for in 
both we see an effort to control nature. Dr. JoHnson’s 
saying about one green field being like all other green 
fields expresses much else besides the partial views of a 
near-sighted old man who was most at home in Fleet 
Street. Nature if left to her,own ways does not satisfy 
gardeners, and they are always desirous of imparting 
regularity to what is irregular. Where the Italian 
would use a stone or plaster figure, the topiarist would 
find substitutes in yew and box. There is no account- 
ing for taste, and the formal garden of England will 
probably in the future display a more general use of 
topiary. There is a surprising amount of information 
in the volume by Messrs. Curtis and Grsson, which 
even opponents of the process will find to be interesting, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, vice-president, 
in the chair. 
The Late Mr. T. Blashill. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, hon. secretary, announced the 
decease of Mr. Thomas Blashill, elected Associate in 1866 
and Fellow in 1877. Mr. Blashill had for three years been 
an active member on the Council of the Institute, and there 
was no member, said the speaker, who had not a pleasant 
word to say of the deceased. During the many years Mr. 
Blashill had fulfilled the responsible position of super- 
intending architect to the London County Council he had 
rendered much assistance to his brother architects, setting 
them right on many vexed points in the Building Act, and 
the profession would not forget those good services. But 
whether in Spring Gardens in his official capacity, or as a 
member of the Institute, Mr. Blashill had always brought 
with him an air of good-fellowship, which never left him. 
In their condolence with the relatives members wished to 
express their high esteem of the merits and works of their 
late colleague. 

Mr. W. Woopwarp said he well remembered spending 
a pleasant evening with the late Mr. Blashill, who surprised 
and delighted him with notes and sketches made on conti- 
nental journeys. The speaker endorsed all that had been 
said about the assistance rendered to architects while Mr. 
Blashill was at Spring Gardens. Although the busiest of 
men, the deceased constantly attended the meetings of the 
Institute, and in the discussion which followed the papers 
gave members the benefit of his experience and knowledge. 

Mr. E. W. Hupson alluded to the great assistance and 
interest taken by Mr. Blashill in the charities of the district 
of St. Pancras. ss ) 


The Prizes and Studentships, 1905. 

The Council’s deed of award, made under seal pursuant 
to By-law 66, and read at the general meeting of January 23, 
states that the Council have examined the works submitted 
for the Institute silver medals, the Soane medallion, the 
Owen Jones and Pugin studentships, the Godwin bursary, 
the Tite prize, the Arthur Cates prize, and the Grissell _ 
gold medal, and gives particulars of the competitions and 
the results thereof as follows :— 


Tue Royat InstiruTE Sitver MEDALS. 
The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 

. Fourteen essays on “ The Development of Architectural 
Art from Structural Requirements and Nature of Materials” 
were received for the silver medal. : 

The Council have awarded the medal and twenty-five 
guineas to the author of the essay submitted under motto 
“Dil Aram” (Miss Ethel Charles, Cliff ‘Cottage, Flushing, 
near Falmouth); a prize of ten guineas and a certificate of 
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mention to thé authors ‘ofthe essays: submitted under the: 
mottoes respectively'of“ Brunelleschi”. (J. Jeffrey Waddell, 


Drumoyne, Uddington, N.B.) ; “ Hawk” (J. Murray Kendall, | 


38 Canfield. Gardens, Si Hampstead, N.W.); “I bide. my 
time” (Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, 13 Victoria Terrace, 
Prince Alfred Road, Wavertree) ; “Nikn "Arrepos” (Walter 
H. Godfrey, 8 Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.); “S. Edmund 
King and Martyr” (Cyril E. Power, Associate, 112 Kenil- 
worth Court,’ Putney, S.W.); and “ Ubique” (Hugh P. G. 
Maule, 16 Great-Marlborough Street, W.). 


_ . The Measured Drawings Medal and iol. 10s. 
Seventeen sets of drawings went sent in of the various 
buildings indicated. The Council award the silver medal: 
-and ten guineas to the delineator of Haddon Hall, Derby- 
shire, submitted under the motto “Unicus” (Edward G. 
Wylie, 39 Airlie Gardens, Partick Hill, Glasgow), and cer- 


‘tificates of hon. mention to the delineators of Somerset 


House, London, and- the Pazzi Chapel, Santa Croce, 
‘Florence, submitted under the motto “ Thames” (W. Harold 
Hillyer, Lyncroft, Shortlands, Kent), and the device of a 
‘Red Disk (Arthur R: H. Jackson, Royal College of Art, 
‘South Kensington, S.W.). 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 
The Soane Medallion and tool. 


Twelve designs for a royal palace were submitted. The 
‘Council have awarded the medallion and (subject' to the 
‘specified conditions) the sum of roo/. to the author of the 
design bearing the motto “Crumpets” (S. Herbert Maw, 
Wentworth Villa, Wentworth Street, Bolton, Lancashire), 


-and certificates of hon. mention to the authors of the designs 


bearing the motto of “ Benedick ” (Robert White Pickering, 
-25 Torrington Square, W.C.) and the device of a Lion 
rampant (W. S. A. Gordon, 20 Trafalgar Square, Chelsea). 


The Owen Jones Studentship and iool. 

Three applications were received for the Owen Jones 
‘studentship from the following:—W. B. Brown, jun., 
six strainers; James McLachlan, six strainers; Harry 
Morley, six strainers. The Council awarded the certificate 


--and (subject to the specified conditions) the sum of roo/. to 
“Mr. H. Morley, 66 Sydney Street, South Kensington, S.W. 


The Pugin Studentship and 4ol. 


Seven applications were received for the Pugin Student- 
‘ship from the following:—A. R. Barker, six strainers ; 
Norman Culley, five strainers; H. A. Dalrymple, six 
“strainers ; Frank Dyer, six strainers; E. Garratt, six 
strainers; W. H. Godfrey, six strainers; L. Wilkinson, 
‘six strainers. The Council have awarded the medal 
nd (subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
40/. to Mr. Edward Garratt, 87 Penfold Street, Darlaston, 
near Birmingham, and a certificate of hon. mention and 
1o/. tos. to Mr. Hugh A. Dalrymple, 45 Judd Street, Blooms- 
mury, W.C, 


The Godwin Medal and 6351. 
One application was received for the Godwin Bursary 


from Mr.: F. .R. Hiorns (Associate), of 71 Pepys Road, 


Wimbledon, S.W., and the Council have awarded to him 


“the medal and (subject to the specified conditions) the sum 


of 65/. 
The Tite Certificate and 30l. 


Nineteen designs for an hotel lounge and staircase were 
‘submitted. The Council awarded the certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) a sum of 30/. to the 
author of the design bearing the motto “ Palladio” (Robert 
Atkinson, 29 Sherwin Road, Lenton, Nottingham); a 
certificate of honourable mention and 5/. 5s. to the author 
‘of the ‘design bearing the motto “E. Angle” (Alick G. 
Horsnell, South Primrose Hill, Chelmsford) ; and a certifi- 
‘cate of honourable mention to the author of the design 
bearing the motto ‘“ Vista” (C. L. Wright, 66 Bolingbroke 
‘Road, West Kensington, W.). 


Tue ARTHUR CaTES PRIZE, 40/. 


Two,. applications for the. Arthur Cates prize were 
received from. the following gentlemen :—Vincent Hooper, 
ro) strainers. F. Winton Newman, 6 Strainers. The 
Council have awarded the. prize to Mr. F. Winton 
Newman (Associate), 31 Savenake Road, Hampstead, N,W., 
and a certificate of hon. mention to Mr. Vincent Hooper 


A (Associate), 19 Elmes Road, Redhill, Surrey. 
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hon. mention to the author of the essay bearing the motto: 
“Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty” (A. Romney Green, | 
- Foundry Meadow, ‘Haslemere) ; and certificates of! hon." 


‘submitted. 


| 
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Prize ror: Design AND! CONSTRUCTION. “.’ 
The Grissell Gold Medal and iol. tos. 
‘' Five designs fora’ winter garden im iron and glass were 
bm The Countil have awarded the medal and 
10 guineas to the author of the désign bearing the motto 


“ Onward” (James A.'M. Hunter, Schoolhouse, Portlethen, 


by Aberdeen). ; 
TuHeE''AsHPITEL PRIZzE,'‘1904. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Examiners (Architecture), awarded’ the Ashpitel prize to 
Mr. Charles Lovett Gill, 17 Albert Street, Regent’s Park, 
N.W. Mr. Gill was registered probationer in .1g01, student 
in 1902 and passed the final examination in November 1904. 


Tue TRAVELLING StupEenTs’ Work. 
Soane Medallist, 1903.—The: Council: have approved the 
drawings executed ‘by ‘Mr. Edwin F.-Reynolds, who was 
awarded the medallion in 1903, and who studied in Egypt, 

Greece, Italy and Turkey. | 
Pugin Studentship, 1904.—The work, of Mr. F. C. Mears, 
who was elected Pugin student for 1994, and who studied in 
Somersetshire, was also approved. 


Mr. JAmMEs RANsomg, consulting architect to the Govern- 
ment of India, read a paper entitled © "™ 


European Architecture in India. _ 

The tendency in recent years in India was, he said, to 
erect buildings in the styles and upon the lines of those 
found to be suitable in England, and he proposed to demon- 
strate the obstacles which opposed this practice, and to 
stimulate discussion upon the advisability of its continu- 
ance as a principle. For though’ the dearth of good 
European buildings in.India was undoubtedly largely due 
to the lack of proper. architectural training in their designers, 
it was at least open to. debate whether this deficiency might 
not be, in an even greater measure, the result of an insist- 
ence upon European traditions in. the face of climatic 
opposition. To enable those who had not visited India. to 
form an opinion on the subject the author described such of 
the main conditions as must . necessarily influence its 
architecture. In this connection he dealt with the cheap 
and abundant labour, the capacities of’ the native workman, 
the building materials and conditions influencing their,use, 
climatic conditions, &c. | om 

Except where earthquakes are of frequent occurrence, 
and in the case of buildings erected immediately after such 
disturbances, the possibility of their. occurrence does not 
appear to have influenced the construction or designs of 
buildings ; on the contrary, there seems to be a feeling that 
even the smaller buildings are incomplete without a tower, 
dome, minaret or turret. Cyclones ‘affect construction 
rather than design, while dust-storms render it advisable 
that all apertures ordinarily left open may be closed on 
occasions. In many districts the prevalence of flies necessi- 
tates the addition of gauze shutters to every opening, which 
requires special treatment if it is to escape disfigurement. 

A really water-tight roof is an unusual luxury in India, 
and as failure in this respect is attributed to the severity of 
the rains rather than the inefficiency of the roofs, but little 
effort has been made towards their improvement. Latterly 
pitched roofs have come increasingly into use, and though 
contrary to the traditions of the country, seem likely to 
survive the prejudices against them. It is something of a 
surprise to find that sheet-iron, either corrugated or plain, 
is largely used for roof-coverings in India, since it offers but 
little resistance to the outside temperature, 1s very noisy 
and rarely water-tight during the rains, requires constant 
attention, has no lasting properties, and is always un- 
sightly. ; 

In a country where buildings are. rarely to be seen 
except beneath a brilliant and cloudless sky, the influence 
of cast shadows calls for greater consideration than in places 
blessed with less sunshine; hence much of the European 
work in India appears at its best only on the comparatively 
rare occasions when the sky is clouded. The native work 
is often richly inlaid with. marbles, stones and. tiles, and 
when carving is employed externally it is usually in low 
relief. For the most part Indian bricks are of excellent 
colour and quality, and susceptible of sufficiently fine treat- 
ment. The bricks are rubbed so that their joints are hardly 
perceptible, and the whole of the face is finely carved. 
Such work is abundant in many of the native cities, and 1s 
still being executed, but unless encouraged by Europeans, 
will shortly cease to be practised. . eat 4c: 

Dealing with the temperature of India so far as it affects 
building designs, the climate was classified under three head- 
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ings, viz., that of the Hills, that of the Plains, and that of the | 
Coast, describing typical cases of each to convey an idea’ of” 
the general conditions., The temperature of the hills tallies so 


nearly with what we are accustomed to in this country | 


that, so far ‘as heat and cold are concerned, there is no, 
reason why buildings suited to an English climate should | 
not serve their purpose equally well if transplanted to the | 
hills of India... Unfortunately most of the buildings in the” 
hills have been designed by those accustomed to deal with 
the buildings in the plains. Hence the type of building 
ordinarily found there, has rooms opening into verandahs 
which contain’ the staircases and offer the only means of | 
access from one room to another. In private dwellings it is 
customary to glaze these verandahs on account of the cold, 
and this treatnrent has the effect of restricting the light and 
air admitted into the living-rooms. These, in consequence, 
fall into disuse during the day, and are deserted in favour | 
of the glazed verandahs, which have ordinarily the tempera- ‘| 
ture of a hot-house during the day and are often bitterly 
cold at night. This unhealthy arrangement is probably 
responsible, for much of the illness to: which residents in 
the hills ‘are subject. 

While the temperature of the coast may be considere 
as. uniformly hot, that of the plains, though rising many 
degrees higher during the hottest days, falls considerably at | 
night, and ‘is some 30 degrees cooler in winter than in | 
summer. Hence it is customary in the plains to close all | 
apertures and exclude the outside air during the hot days, 
while around the coast-windows and doors are thrown open 
all the year round, and the windows are frequently left un- * 
glazed. In the older buildings these opposite conditions | 
produced a marked difference in the plans of buildings for: 
the plains and those for the coast, for whereas the former, 
were as a rule compact, with lofty rooms grouped around. ; 
a large central apartment usually unlit by windows, 
the plans of buildings for the coast were extended and 
arranged so that the rooms had as many outside walls as _ 
possible; In the more modern buildings this difference is’ | 
less marked, for on the one hand the introduction of cooling | 
by evaporation has opened out the plans of buildings for 
the plains, while increased cost of building has curtailed’ | 
the area of those’ for the coast. As a rule, however, the, 
older arrangements were more satisfactory, and it is not + 
desirable that the conditions which gave rise to them should 
be overlooked. 

But whether on the coast or inland the comfort of build- 
ings in the plains of India is chiefly dependent upon the” 
extent to which their walls are protected from the rays of | 
the sun. Many of the European buildings are now built 


{2 


discomfort, and ultimately results in the disfigurement of 
the building by various devices for protecting it from the 
sun, there can be no question as to the necessity for 
verandahs around the external walls of every. habitable . 
room except those facing north. It follows, therefore, that _ 
the appearance of.an Indian building must necessarily be 
largely dependent upon the treatment given to its verandahs, ’ 
and one of the chief difficulties in this connection is that'of 
exposing a sufficient, feeling of solidity in a building of | 
which so large a proportion of its main walls must be con-! 
cealed. ees 
It would probably occur to most architects that‘ these, 
conditions should be favourable to the employment of. 
Classic colonnades; and that this was the opinion of: the | 
designers of the early European buildings is demonstrated 
by the fact that nearly all of them were thus treated. ~The 
author went on to show, however, that the application of 
Classic architecture to Indian buildings was attended with’ 
difficulties, and that the achievement of a successful Gothie ‘ 
building under conditions which entailed the concealment 
of its windows was an even greater problem. In eccle-. 
siastical buildings it has been the custom to indulge Gothic 
traditions at the expense of any considerations of climate. 
No advantage appears to have been taken of the natural 
adaptability of cloisters to serve the purpose of verandahs, 
which are usually omitted from designs for churches, and 
large, unprotected east-and-west windows are frequéntly 
introduced ; hence Indian churches are for the most part 
unbearably hot, and frequently useless for purposes: of 
worship during the hot weather. The author referred,‘ 
however, to an effective arrangement in the cathedral at 
Allahabad (Sir William. Emerson, architect), where’ the: 
windows are in deep recesses and flanked by buttresses of |) 
considerable projection ; this arrangement has the advan- 
tage of throwing the windows in shade during the greater 
part of the day. gs 


| with beautiful detail 


| and shade, induced by its walls meeting at obtuse ahgles— ~ 


| finely-pierced stone tracery which was extensively used in 


‘executed. with considerable skill. 
without verandahs; but as their omission entails great’ |" 


s ; Satoh : = eae . "E> 
In rnany of the modern desighs' for buildings attempts }, 


| are madél td follow the lines of native Indian architecture; . 


as a rule, however, not with very, satisfactory results, as 
they are, based upon a too perfunctory study of. native _ 
work. Considering it inevitable, and probably desirable, 


| that European architecture in India should be influenced by — 


the native styles of the country, the: paper gavé a rough | 

outline of their chief characteristics and some. illustration ». 

of'the' designs they: have: inspired.:.. 7 2091 1609 yee 
For this purpose Indian architecture may: be broadly te 


and enriched with-refined:and graceful 

ornament. PTs SES Tag ois 
It' is strange that such a monument to the: power of ~ 

simplicity:'as the Taj Mahal should standin a country soi: ~ 
muchiin-need of the lesson it should teach, andthe fact | 


that its influence upon the architecture of thé countryis - 


imperceptible is perhaps even more surprising. \Much of | 


its effect is undoubtedly due to the increased play of light’ 5a 


a form of treatment which might be applied more generally F. 


| to the walls of verandahs without detriment to their ‘utility, © 


and with some advantage to their appearance; for the 
excessive accentuation of right angles, produced by the 
brilliant sunlight of the plains, is not always beneficial to 


the appearance of a building. A dome is not ordinarily an 


economic form of roof, and it is not easy to find any useful | 
employment for minarets and the little domed structures: | 
with, which the roofs of Saracenic buildings ‘are usually: . 
decorated, and which play so large a part in their céomposi- é 
tion, Nor is there much need in European buildings for the 


the windows and balconies of this style, or for:those curious: ° 
and typical features known as Jhomkes, examples of which | 
are to be found on the gateway of the Taj... On the other 
hand, the Chujja, or wide projecting slab cornice, which is 
one of the most characteristic features of Saracenic work, is. 
exactly what is required to shelter clerestory windows and 
exposed walls. The Kingras, or ornamented battlements, _ 
many of which are of very beautiful design, cai be intro- 


\ duced effectively in place of the European parapet, while 
the great variety of form in the Saracenic arches affords. 


sufficient scope for judicious selection. The style is also: 
rich in oriels and balconies, designed in admirable taste and 

In conclusion, reference was made to a competition 
recently instituted, in which architects practising in England’ 


| Were invited to submit drawings illustrating their sugges- 


tions for the external treatment of a block of offices in India, 


jof which a plan was supplied. Certain stipulations were . 


made with a view to insuring that the designs:should be — 
suited tothe climatic conditions of the plains. of India. © 
Although no stipulations were made as. to: the style of — 
architecture which should be followed, in no instance was 
any attempt made to adhere to European traditions. — 
Mr. R. F. CuisHo., in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 


, 


| Ransomie, said the paper was able and interesting for the 


reason, that it went over a very large area in as few words: 


as was possible, and represented with great’ fairness and : 


impartiality the main features of an exceedingly’ difficult 
subject. The treatment of modern architecture in India, ° 
from an Anglo-Indian point of view, presented many diffi- 
culties, but the speaker in his practice of upwards of thirty- 
five years had never heard anybody treat those. difficulties. 
with so much ability as Mr. Ransome had done. He had 
grasped'and placed before the meeting the one great 
problem in all Anglo-Indian architecture—v.e, the ‘treatment 
of the external wall. To avoid, on the one haiid, Having — 


_the external wall so open that the building‘appeared to be ' 


a mere cage of architecture frequently only half concealing a 
a more solid structure behind; on the other hand, to’ gain’ | 
solidity by exposing a large surface of wall, - This'Was’ the 
gréat'problem in Indian architecture, and he: did not think 

the solution had yet been solved. With regard to the division ~ 
of the whole of India into two great classes, Hindu and 


‘Saracenic, the speaker thought the point was apt and true. 
‘India imbibed its arts, including architecture, from five: 


different'sources. First, there was the Chinese ; ‘andasecond — 
influence from the same source in ‘the sduth-east‘of India; — 


thirdly, there came a wave from Egypt and Arabia ; fourthly, 


on the North-West frontier, through’ Europe and Persia; 
and lastly came that very strong Byzantiie }wave which 
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greatly. oe all the, native. Se iatectire os cae ie! 
endorsed. Mr. nsome’s statement, when he alluded,to the. 
Taj Mahal, ‘and said that no photograph: could do it justice: 
or convey any idea of ‘what the building was like, . Words: 
“could ‘not express the impression it made on thé beholder,, 
‘for’ its influence'was really spiritual. All: the stylés'which 
‘he’had noted=spread out like fans, and: overlapped each 
“other and modified-each other, so’ itswould be -seeti that! 
-although ‘Hindu and Saracenic: influences . divided .the 
~architecture,into two. convenient | classes, yet those, influ- 
,ences went no further than the fusion of, all. European 
architecture into Gothic and Classic. With regard to the. 


modern treatment of buildings, as to how far they’ should) 


pean, was'a very difficult qistiontt ‘to settle.” 


‘native craftsmen for. the ornamentation, but ‘remembering 


the amount of ornament, should ;be ‘in ‘ratio 'to''the value, 
He understood: Mr: Ransome to, say. that 


of the materials. 
the dome was not an economical .form:of construction. He 
believed the cost of a dome lay..chiefly: inthe: cost, of the 


-centring, but-if the dome, were, made .on: true: ' Hindu. 


principles without centring, the’ Cost. of. doming ‘was only 
‘the cost.of walling. The other points of the subject were 


so ‘exhaustive’ ‘that it wasalmost impossible to take them 


‘up. The paper was rather: one for” careful consideration, 
and it would need more than one; evening* or a week’ of 
evenings to décide any ‘one of : the, anon, Ie ape sah which 
had been. ‘put before them. 

-. Mr. Jonn Sratrer, who beenpate the’ ‘vote of antes: 
said it must be-a source of regret to: all mémbers that Sir 
William Emerson had been unable to attend the -meeting. 
It was very interesting to notice Mr, Ransome’s remarks 
about the‘natural building materials in India, because ‘it 
‘could not ‘have failed to strike those present that. Sir 
William Emerson had gone to the expense of having marble 
from quarries in Greece, and such an introduction would be 
ia Mhagnificent addition to all the ‘buildings in Calcutta. It 
‘might interestisome:members to know what so mafy. had 


forgotten, thatthe great Gothic genius, William Burges,’.in: 


1866 or 1867,designed a building for Bombay which :was'to 
bea school.of art, and it was remarkable how his. genius 
adapted itself to the new conditions under which he had to 
‘work in designing a building for a very hot climate, In 
touching upon some practical points raised by the paper, 
“thé speaker did not know whether anyone had tried in 
‘India the use of slag wool for keeping otit the heat. It 
seemed ian extremely useful material for the country.:': 


Mr. W. H. Arxin Berry said he could not help feeling’ 


that it was impossible to appreciate many of the points, in 
the paper without some knowledge: of the country. , It was 
his good fortune to visit India some years ago, and travelling 
about the country he received some impressions, and one 
very strong one was that all attempts at European architec- 
ture were too truly European in character. It seemed to 
him then that it was fatal to transplant the traditional 
characteristics of our climate into a country that was so 
entirely different as that of India. He believed, to be 
successful in India, an architect must seriously study the 
traditional native style: it was no doubt difficult to grasp 
properly, but a mastery of it was the whole secret of 
success. He wished to say a word about corrugated iron 
roofs.: It was wrong to paint the material red, to make it 
represent tiles ; but he had noticed many pleasing examples 
i corrugated iron painted white. He was a little disap- 
pointed that the paper had not given more descriptions 
of'the bungalows on the hill stations, because dwellings 
of that type afforded examples to architects of simple and 
picturesque buildings. 

Mr. W. H. Seru-Smiru said he believed the purport of 
the paper was chiefly to illustrate civil architecture in India, 
and not the domestic. He questioned whether there was 
any great advantage in endeavouring to copy or develop the 
indigenous style in designing civil buildings, for such work 
had been carried out in ‘wholly Classical styles. Nearly all 
Hindu architecture was to be found in temples, domes or 
palaces, and the palaces were very few in number. There- 
fore instead of trying to work on the traditional lines of 
Hindu architecture it might be better to treat such designs 
with a regard to local conditions, but also under modern 
scientific principles. 

Mr. RANsSoME a replied, 
terminated. 


and the meeting then 


‘Fhe: designs and drawings submitted for lhe Institute : 
prizes and studentships are now on exhibition in the galler var 


Ha ‘thought it 
‘best to make good usé of local materials, ‘employing the, 
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of the’ Alpine Club’ (entrance in ‘Mill Street, Conduit Street, 
‘The..exhibition is ‘opet' every ; day , from - 10/A\M, till 
8'P.M., until ‘it closes ‘on :February ‘4. The, presentation Of 
prizes takes Place on’ February Q: 


Nan 
ryt ok 


_ , LEONARDO DA. VINCI. é 
A: LECTURE was delivered Ry Dr. W. Wright, illustrated 

‘ with: lantern slides, on ‘Leonardo da Vinci,” at thie 
Birmingham and Midland ‘Institute last week., Refertirig . 


to’Leonardo’s early days, the lecturer said that his: person- 


ality was even then singular and winning. ‘A number of 
associations were attributed to him: which were now more 


or less of a mythical character. Many tales were told of his 
precocious childhood which... were scarcely believable. 
Leonardo da Vinci went to Florence, and at the age of, seven- 
teen-he entered a workshop. There were many collectors 
of art in Florence at that time,,to dine with some of whom 
provided a liberal education. The.zeal for’ collecting: and. 
the interest in art was not confined to aristocrats, ‘but was: 
diffused throughout’ the whole population. ‘It’ was as ay 
painter: that Leonardo was best known, and it was/as ‘a 
painter he (the lecturer) would first consider him: There 
were many crude paintings—in fact, almost all the paintings 
of Leonardo da Vinci~were left~ unfinished. Among ‘the 


pictures , thrown on the screen , was. one ».of: the famous 


“Last ,Supper.” "He was ‘a painter ‘who was .always 
experimenting Ww ith. methods of painting. He :was. very 
fond of grouping his figurés mathematically in his pictures. 
He was fond of horses. generally, and fond, too, of painting 
horses. * ‘Thé ‘best-known painting: of. Leonar do, : “ Mona. 
was found in the Louvre. » The picture had. suffered 
a good deal from time. ° The enigmatical smile haunted the 
people of to-day as much as it did in the time of Leonardo: 
Perhaps the Jast of .his paintings was'  John’the Baptist.” 
anes were many features in this which were, the same as! 

“Mona Lisa.” Subsequently the, lecturer came to deal 
ith Leonardo as a sculptor. .None of his sculpture was at ; 
present to be seen in Italy. Although we had nothing to 
show of him as a sculptor, still one could form some, idea 
from bronze, also pattly from contemporary opinion, and also. 
partly from the fact that he was a pupil of ‘Verrocchio, who 
formed one of the greatest bronze equestrian’ pieces of | 
statuary in’'the world—now in Venice. Speaking of Leonardo 
as an artist, Dr. Wright said there was evidence that’ Leonardo 
studied shells and spirals. The latter ran very much in his 
mind. He almost invariably wrote with his left hand, and 
wrote from right to left. Some of his signatures were 
written from left to right. He was. ambidextrous. He 
drew with his left hand, although he painted with his right. 
When towards the end of hls life he had a paralytic stroke 
his right hand was so affected that he was not able to 
paint, although he was able to draw. Leonardo was always 
studying nature in connection with his art. He was con- 
stantly trying to copy the methods of nature. In making 
an estimate of him as a painter one naturally compared him 
with Raphael and Michel Angelo. These two, however, 
followed him, and they were able to gain much from the 
study of Leonardo, just as he was only too ready to own 
that he had gained much from a previous artist, Masaccio. 
Dr. Wright also spoke of Leonardo as an engineer, and 
dealt with his interest in chemistry, zoology, music, ana- 
tomy, botany, geography, architecture, poetry and philo- 
sophy. He had an intense interest in everything. He did 
not seem to have been literary, and in fact discounted a 
good deal of the classics. He was particularly impressed 
with the order of the universe and the unity of the uni- 
verse. He died in 1519 apparently from apoplexy, and his 
will was still extant. A large amount of antiquarian effort 
had been given to the explanation of an orthodox finish to 
a life which was marked by great heterodoxy as regards 
religious matters. His career, to Dr. Wright’s mind, was 
inspiriting as well as consoling. 


A JOHANNESBURG SYNAGOGUE. 

Tac building committee of the Witwatersrand Old 

Hebrew Congregation invite architects to take part in 
a limited competition to be held for a proposed new syna- 
gogue for the congregation. It is to costa sum not exceed- 
ing 25,000/,, and to be erected between End and Davies 
Streets, Old Doornfontein. Designs are to be sent in on or 
before March 15 to the President. Premiums of 200/.,-100/. 
and so/. will be paid to the authors of the designs awarded 
respectively the first, second and third places. Mr. G. A. H. 
| Dickson, president of the Transvaal Institute of Architécts, 
‘ has been appointed assessor. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘Tuere could be no better testimony to the honesty | 


- with which the late Mr. THomas -BLAsHILL carried_ out) 
his duties as superintending architect to the London’ 
County Council than the respect with which he was 
treated after. his resignation. He had been a city 
-architect prior to his appointment, and it surprised 
some of his friends when it was found that he accepted 
an offer which was likely to put some restraint upon 
him. His experience would have enabled him to have 
served architecture as a referee and in other ways. 
- But a short illness overcame a constitution that was 
‘once vigorous; and he died on Friday last in his 
seventy-fifth year. He always took his share in any 
movement which was thought to be for the benefit of 
‘architecture. He was one of the oldest members of 
the Architectural Association, having joined it in 1857, 
and he served as vice-president in 1861-2, and as 
president in the following year, when Mr. Norman 
SuHaw held the position of vice-president. He joined 
the Institute as an Associate in 1866 and was elected a 
Fellow in 1877. 


As about forty years have elapsed since Sir CAspaR 
Purpon CLARKE became connected with South Ken- 
sington, he is familiar with all the details of the system 
or systems connected with that institution. It can 
claim to have made him an architect, an expert and a 
director, and his example offered encouragement to 
other students. The Board of Education will, no doubt, 
regret the departure of an officer who in many respects 
represented the Government system. There is, how- 
ever, cause for satisfaction in official circles. Few of 
the men who have occupied prominent positions at 
South Kensington have been able to convince the 
public of their merit. To appoint one as Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Art in New York 
is therefore a victory for circumlocutionism, and 
almost the only one which can be recorded. In 
no museum is there a better opportunity presented 
for a director to display his courage. The collec- 
tions have cost an immense sum of money. But 
some experts believe that a great many of the objects 
are not genuine. Sir Purpon C1rarKe should be 
allowed to weed the collection of all doubtful 
“antiques,” in spite of the admiration they receive from 
Americans. But to do so without the support of a 
courageous committee would be almost. suicidal. 
Americans are very shrewd, and they imagine they 
cannot be deceived in examples of Medizeval and Renais- 
sance art, but sooner or later they will have to submit 
to being disillusioned about their treasures in the New 
York Museum. In any case we hope Sir Purpon 
CLARKE will be enabled to render the services for which 
his ability and experience qualify him. 


Stuart Miz looked upon co-operation among the 
labouring classes as one of the Ways to a change in 
society, in which the freedom and independence of in- 
dividuals would be combined with the advantages of 
aggregate production, or, in other words, a realisation 
of the best aspirations of the democratic spirit. The 
history of those aspirations has, however, shown that 
the working-men shareholders have little consideration 
for the employés who do not hold shares. They look 
on themselves as the pioneers of a new system, but of 
one which retains many of the tyrannical ways of those 
which are ancient. Respect for what is established is 
not among the virtues of co-operation. Of this an 
instance relating to architecture has been lately afforded. 
The Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society of Woolwich 
possess an estate on which dwelling-houses are to be 
erected. For that purpose an architect and surveyor is 
desired who will also serve as manager of works, com- 
prising a large carpenters’ shop with wood-working 
machinery, an artificial stone workshop and a chalk 
mine, He is to be between twenty-five and forty-five 


years of age, must ‘work ‘on five days from 9 A:M. to 


5.30,-and on Saturday till 1 p.m. He will also*have to 
devote one*evening in each week to attendance on the 


Lek i 


‘committee, as~well as such other times as~ may be 


arranged. He. is to give his whole time to- the 
Society; he is. to prepare designs, take levels, 
comply with the requirements of local authorities, give 
all notices, get out quantities, specifications, estimates, 
details. In conjunction with the general foreman he is. 
to purchase all. materials required, to reject and -con- 
demn materials which are unsuitable, to accept respon— 


sibility for the economy of the works department, to — 
advise the committee in estate management, &c., and — 


to act in all things under. the superintendence, direction: 
and control of the committee. 
absolute property in all his correspondence as well as. 
all the plans and documents prepared for the Society. 
Each applicant is to state the inclusive salary with 
which he will be satisfied. 
accordance with the aspirations of the democratic spirit, 


then for an architect, at least, it would be preferable to” 


have the more ancient days which recognised that there 
existed a difference between his employment and that 
of an ordinary labourer. 


necessary. But can the committee expect that a man 
tied down with such conditions as are imposed will be 
respected by the foreman or workmen, or by those who. 
will have to supply materials ? 
qualifications demanded can find temporary employment 


in other ways, and will have the satisfaction of feeling , 


that he can think of his occupation without a pang. 


Mistakes will arise in human organisations, and’ 
contractors who have to deal with a multiplicity of items: 
cannot at all times guarantee their infallibility. When: 
lapses occur, public bodies should remember their own 
perfectibility is not secure, and leniency becomes advis- 
able. For instance, Messrs. Harston, the architects, 
reported to the Metropolitan Asylums Board that Messrs. 
Les.iz & Co., the contractors for the Joyce Green Hos- 
pital, informed them that.by an erroneous interpretation 
of the specification they had executed works of the value 
of 770/. without any authority. In such a case the Board 
were not responsible, and might decide against payment. 
But the works committee having recommended that a 
sum of 600/. should be granted to the contractors, that 
arrangement was approved. It is not, however, to be 


supposed that such generous dealing is to be taken as a 


precedent for condoning carelessness in keeping con= 
tractors’ accounts. 


On Wednesday Mr. C. J. Hotmes delivered his in- 
augural lecture as Slade Professor of Fine Art in the 


University of Oxford. He treated of “ Practical Work 


as an Aid to the Study of the Fine Arts.” He referred’ 


A man who has all the~ 


att 


The Society is to haye — 


If the conditions are in 


The Royal Arsenal labourers. — 
probably are dismissed at a moment’s notice, while with: — 
the architect a month’s notice on either side will be — 


e 


to the increase of knowledge in all departments of — 


art during the last half century. The literature 
had also grown, and was now almost as com- 
plicated and bulky as the objects with which it 
dealt. The aims of the University in dealing with 
this vast and complicated mass of material might 
be summarised thus:—(1) To provide every student 
with a sound general knowledge of the theory of the 
principal branches of the arts. 
who were studying special subjects, whether connected’ 
with the schools or not, should have every possible 
help in their work. (3) By means of the University 
collections to bring students into actual contact with 
works of art, so that their knowledge should not be 
mere text-book knowledge. Mr. Hoimes proposed to: 
commence his lectures with an exposition of ancient 
sculpture, to be followed by descriptions of the work 
of some of the Renaissance and modern artists. In 
the summer term he will lecture on graphic design, and’ 
utilise the prints and drawings belonging to the Univer= 
sity as illustrations. 


(2) To see that those 


| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CLOISTERS AND CAMPANILE OF 8. FRANCESCO, PISA, | ’ 
“THIS church stands near the town walls in a very 

‘quiet locality, and is, as regards the interior, at 
least, in an almost ruinous condition. ‘‘I believe,” says 
Mr, Hare, “‘it is intended to be repaired, and is well 
worth it, as, besides being a church of good proportion, 
it contains on the soffits of the arches and on the ceiling 
of the chancel some very interesting frescoes by TappEo 
Gapp1, dating from 1342. The church is mainly of the 
thirteenth century, and of a generally plain exterior, the 
best part of which is the campanile shown in the sketch. 
It is built, of red brick, and is characteristic of this part 
of Italy; the top is probably an afterthought. ‘The 
cloisters, the largest in Pisa, are two centuries later than 
the church, of Early Renaissance architecture, and, with 
the*exception of the capitals and the corbels, without 
ornamental features. The richly-decorated columns, 
mentioned in a well-known guide-book.as existing in 
these cloisters, you will look for in vain, but the cool 
and pleasant arcade will be found a desirable retreat on 
a hot day. The place is nearly deserted ; an aged priest 
may-be seen| now and then, but the once appropriate 
inmates, the monks, will be seldom seen here now. The 
enclosure is somewhat neglected, but two olive trees, fit 
accessories, adorn the place, and with their cool green 
foliage harmonise well with the rich colours of the 
surrounding buildings.” 


A DOORWAY IN GENOA. 


N_ the immediate vicinity of the small church of 
S. Matteo, in the old part of Genoa, will be found 
the doorway seen in the sketch we publish. There are 
in the neighbourhood three or four similar portals, this 
one being by no means the most elaborate, but chosen 
because it took the shortest time to sketch on an 
occasion when every minute was of importance. Like 
most of the best work in Genoa, these doorways are of 
marble, with which material the lower part of the 
palaces to which they belong is faced. The marble is 
either entirely of the light brown Genoese kind, or this 
alternated with broad bands of black marble, as in the 
palace facing S. Matteo in the small piazza. The 
portal to this palace is similar to the one sketched, but 
rather more elaborate as to the sculpture in the panel. 
The panel shown is much decayed and difficult to make 
out. The date is somewhat earlier than the better 
known palaces of Genoa, which are generally of the 
latter part of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries, and the work, though smaller in 
scale and altogether less pretentious, is nevertheless 
in better taste than that we meet in the world-famed 
Palazzo Doria Tursi, for instance, or any other of the 
gigantic palaces of Genoa; but as these doorways are 
to be met only in the old, narrow and gloomy streets, 
they do not appear to receive the attention which they 
deserve. The column in the interior is of a type 
frequently to be seen in the courts and staircases of 
this part of the town, and, although scarcely “ gram- 
matical,” is yet effective. The columns appear to be of 
a later date than the portals. 


SAVOY HOTEL, STRAND, W.C. 


THE OLD CHURCH HOUSE, LEWES. 


; EWES was at one time noteworthy for its castles 

and churches. The Church House, now used as 
offices by Messrs. Ernest Rtintz & Forp, is a relic 
of ecclesiastical property. In 12s, according to a 
record, it was the property of the parish of St. Andrew, 
but was subsequently united to St. Michael, to which it 


now belongs. The following entries appear in the 
churchwardens’ book :— 


1525 “M® that john Kotmot and Richard frankwell 
hath reckned w thomas awdley for the Church house the 
xxyi"® day of December the xvii yerre of the rayne of 
Kyng harre the viii" and the same day john, and Rychard 
frankwell hath resefyd a yere rent of the howse, and at 
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owher Ladey day yn Lent next Komynth, the same thomas 
oweth a half yeerre rent.” othe teateale 

“1527 .“\M® that I. Richard colpeper and John parkér 
wardens of Sent Andrews have recevd of Thomas Audele 


_for the Cherche howse xiiii s, iiii d. the xx" day jennwary.” 


In 1540 Thomas was sold up on distraint, and we. get 
this inventory :— . bo elersy 
“And the neaxt folowyng goods are the emplements of 
the howse belonging as to the Cherche-howse. 1 
“Item in the hall a table with a payr of trestells, 
“Item a round cowberd : item in the parlour a table witl» 
trestills and form belonging. tin, bd 
“Item a-cuberd standing next the Strett by the'dore.-"} 
“A bedstead in the same parlor: item a bedsted-in the: 
Chamber, with the sealing over.. (The ‘sealing’ is. the 
tester or top of the bedstead.) - 
“Item in the ye Chomney in: ye Kydchin a barre of irom 
with ii potte hangyers.” 


Then it contained three rooms, a parlour or : hall, a 
chamber overhead and a kitchen beyond. The same 


arrangement continued until reconstruction. 


FALFOUR PLACE, W., FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


NEW MAGISTRATES’ OFFICES, BARGATE, SOUTHAMPTON. | 


THE HECTOR MACDONALD NATIONAL MEMORIAL, TO BE ERECTED: 
ON THE GREEN HILL, DINGWALL, ROSS-SHIRE. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


yay MEETING of the Liverpool Cathedral committee was: 

held on Monday at the Church House, Lord Street. 
Sir W. B. Forwood presided. The balance-sheet to be 
submitted at the annual meeting of subscribers on Monday 
next, at which Lord Derby will preside, was considered 
and approved. The architects reported very considerable 
progress with the evcavation for the foundations of the 
cathedral, the concreting having already been commenced. 
It was resolved to erect a shelter for the workmen where 
they could take their meals, and it would also be available 
for the holding of occasional services. The committee 
decided that the roof of the lady chapel be groined in stone. 
It was reported that the model of the cathedral was nearly 
completed, and it was decided to ask permission to place it 
when completed in the Walker Art Gallery for public 
exhibition. 


HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


T a meeting of the Council of the Cockburn Association 
held recently the following report submitted by a sub- 
committee appointed to consider the proposal to convert the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, into a National Gallery was 
unanimously adopted. A copy has been sent to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland :—“ The committee beg to report that they 
have had before them the report to the members of the 
Royal High School Club prepared by Mr. Henry F. Kerr, 
architect, upon the question of the adoption of the Royal 
High School as a National Gallery. They feel that the 
Association is not called upon to enter into the question of 
the suitability or otherwise of the building or site for a 
picture gallery, but that it should confine itself strictly to 
the question of the effect that any alterations might have 
upon the external appearance of the building. It would- 
seem from the requirements for lighting in a picture gallery 
that if the High School be acquired as a National Gallery 
alterations to obtain suitable lighting must at once be 
required, and that these alterations could not be made with- 
out affecting to some extent the exterior of the building. 
Looking also to the smallness of the superficial area of the 
High School, the committee feel that extension would be 
required, if not now, at least in the near future. The 
building as it stands is one of the finest in the city, and the 
committee recommend the Council that, unless a guarantee 
be given that alterations for lighting and possible extensions 
will be carried out so as in no way to affect the present 
lines of the building, the Council should express its strongest 
disapproval of the scheme. The committee further recom- 
mend the Council to state that in their opinion, if an art 
school or any other building is placed on the west play- 
ground of the school, it would, by interfering with the fine 
prospect of the buildings from the west, most injuriously 
affect their beauty. They would also deprecate the erection 
of any extensive new building in the immediate vicinity of 
the present structure, as they consider that its effect might 
be in this way endangered.” 
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oe collision on the; Midland: Railway, at, Cudworth was 
‘IL followed after. two’ days,of agony by:the. ‘death on 
Satiirday: evening of one of the most promising of modern 
painters. The’ loss’ i! . 
the Scofsmay,'but to British sart,-for Mr. Brough, though 
only thirty-three years of age; had taken.a position .as.a 


portrait-painter, both in’ London and in Scotland, to’ which’ 


very few at so early an age ever attain. ‘To his exceptional 
painting power this was solely due, as the, deceased artist 


had no adventitious ‘aids:in-his youth, and. had to rely solely 


on his own, abilities, which were undoubtedly great, and on. 
that industrious application of them. without which ‘even 


genius cannot go far in this world. . He was, probably the’ 


most brilliant ‘student that has passed through the Royal 
Scottish Academy’s schools in recent years; his ‘success as 
@ practising artist was rapid; and his friends, of whom this 
tall, handsome, young Scotsman from the north; with cos- 
mopolitan instincts and charming manners, had many, were 
looking forward to his rising at mo distant; date to the very 
top of his profession. Their hopes have. been rudely dis- 
sipated by this grievous _calamity,.and, though the works 
that he has. left. behind will entitle him to a niche in the 
gallery of fame, that thought will not assuage the grief that 
one so gifted should have by’so cruel a'' fate been cut off 
when everything seemed to forecast so prosperous a career. 

Born in Invergordon, Ross-shire, in 1872, Robert Brough 
was early brought to Aberdeen, where he attended school. 


Subsequently he served an apprenticeship with Mr. Andrew. 


‘Gibb, lithographer and’ engraver, the successor of the firm 
of Keith & Gibb, where Sir George Reid, ex-president of 


the Royal Scottish. Academy, worked when a young man at 
Brough studied art at the’ 
Aberdeen Art school, but his apprenticeship ended, he |: 


the same occupation. Mr. 
‘set owt for Edinburgh, resolved to embrace art as a profes- 
‘sion ;,,and in 1891 he was admitted a student of the Royal 
Scottish Academy’s life school, of which, as has. been said, 
he was a distinguished student. In 1892 -he gained there 
the Chalmers bursary and the Maclaine-Waters. medal, and 
in.the following year he won an extra prize for painting. 
From Edinburgh he proceeded to Paris, and spent four 
months in hard work at Julien’s studio, where Jean 
Paul Laurens and the late Benjamin, Constant were 
the visitors, and even among the cosmopolitan crowd at- 
tracted to this famous atelier the young Scotsman 
more than held his own. In 1894 ‘he returned to 
Aberdeen, and began the practice. of his profession, 
filling in his time with work of various kinds, and doing 
‘drawings .for two of the local illustrated papers—the 
Scottish Figaro and Bon Accord. He gained his first success 
as a portraitist with a portrait of Mr. W..D. Ross, which 
was exhibited in 1896, and from that day. onwards his suc- 
cess has been of a marked character. While still retaining 
his connection with Aberdeen, he, in 1897, took a studio in 
33 Tite Street, Chelsea, in the same building as Mr. Sargent, 
R.A., who manifested.a very friendly interest in him, and 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy, the New Gallery, the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and the International Society, and 
never forgot when it came round the art exhibition of 
Aberdeen, for which: he always kept some of his best 
works, Last year he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and it was only about three weeks ago 
that at a meeting of the Academy he received his diploma. 
His work was mostly portraits, though in 1898 he exhibited 
a fancy study of a girl holding at arm’s’ length an image 
called Fantasie in Folie,” and a landscape with figures, 

Twixt Sun and Moon,” which showed that he had a fine 
fancy and much poetical feeling. “Fantasie in Folie” 
was exhibited at the Paris International Exhibition 
of 1900, and was awarded one of the few gold medals given 
there to British painters, while another picture of his, “* St. 
Anne of Brittany,” shown in Edinburgh in 1896, was pur- 
chased by the Italian Government. Among portraits of 
ladies from his brush which were greatly admired were 
those of Miss Julie Opp, the actress, the Viscountess 
Encombe. (posed in profile to the right and wearing a rich 
red evening gown), which was considered a masterpiece ; 
Mrs. Milne of Kinaldie, and of children’s portraits those of 
Miss Alice and Miss Kathleen Crombie, Miss Edie Edinger 
and Master Philip Fleming—the boy seated on a spirited 
black pony—a work which in its breadth and simplicity of 
treatment recalled the art of, Velasquez. Of his men’s 
portraits one recalls his Mr. John Duthie of Cairnbulg, 
Surgeon-Colonel Gallway, C.B., in military uniform, the 
Rev. James Geddie, the Hon. Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Justice 


Vaughan Williams, Mr. John Donald, Aberdeen, and the | 


* THE LATE. ROBERT BROUGH. -A:R:S.A. 


s not,one; to Scottish’ art: alone, says: 


| witha fine decorative sense of composi on. and eta % 
-ment,.could preserve a nice balance in_ his light and sl 


‘his portraits of men and women alike, and'in his lad 


of ladies and children. His figures also were always investé 


nature, and was a great favourite with all who knew him, 


* 


Marquis of Linlithgow—the last-named being in the Royal 
Academy last year. In the Aberdeen’ permanent collection 
he, is: represented by a portrait of* Dr.’ Alexander Ogilvie, 
formerly head-master of Gordon’s Collegé,, 9% suis 


_. -Mr: Brough possessed. in an. eminent-degree one’ of. the 
first requisites of a portrait-painter—style. | There: was 


nothing commonplace about anything he ever did ; it’had 
always great individuality and variety. He was also gifted 


( 


and there was a breadth, simplicity and dignity of. effect i 


portraits a keen.appreciation of feminine! beduty, whi 
showedhe had imbibed to good purpose the teaching of 
great masters of *portrait-painting. He wasia beautiful 
colourist and a brilliant executant, a little: too fond: some- 
times, in the. exuberance. of. youth, ..of! displaying | his 
technique, but it was a slight fault which further experience 
would no doubt have corrected... Not many. painters, could 
vie with him in the charming bloom and suavity of his. flesh 
tints—a'gift which, with his fine sénse of style, helped ts 
make him so successful a painter as he was of the portr: 


with a life-like quality. -His last work was'the painting of 
children of Sir Charles and Lady Tennant of The Glen, 
on this he was engaged when he left on‘his fatalijourne 
London. Personally, Mr. Brough hada ‘buoyant, cheerfu 


He was unmarried. He is survived by his mother, } ho 
was with him at the end. He has also an uncle, Mr. John 
Brough, dairy farmer, Hazelhead, and several cousins. 
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CASE having peculiar interest for architects has been 
decided by Mr. Justice Bray, for according ‘to: his 
Lordship’s judgment an architect’s business is only an ordi- 
nary business, and therefore comes under the decision in 
Colls’s case. The circumstances in Ambler. v.. Gordon are 
described as follows by the Times-— — 
This was a special case stated by Mr. ‘Thomas Blashill, 
the umpire appointed by the arbitrators in’ at’ arbitration 
between the above-named parties. The plaintiff, 3 
Herbert Ambler, was an architect, and the owner of certail 
premises in Cookridge Street, Leeds, and the ‘defendant, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Leeds, was erecting a cathedral 
opposite. The plaintiff contended that it» interfered with | 
the light to which he was entitled, and which -had hitherto’ 
been enjoyed in connection with his premises, part of which 
had been used for upwards of twenty years past by the 
plaintiff for the purposes of his offices, including a drawing 
office for which a special amount of light was required. 
All the lights were ancient except as to the additional 
amount of light coming through certain new shop-fronts. 
A slight but not material interference with light was caused 
to those parts of the plaintiff’s premises for which no-special 
amount of light was required.. The plaintiff claimed that | 
he was entitled to damages. The umpire awarded an q 
found as follows :— “ Notwithstanding the. faa 
buildings there remains sufficient light to the plaintiff’s— 
premises for all purposes of ordinary user, and the plainti a 
is not entitled to damages for interference with such ordi- 
nary user; but if Iam entitled to take into account damages 
which the plaintiff -has sustained in respect of loss of light 
to those parts of the premises used for occupations in 
respect of which a special amount of light is required, | 
then I award 600/.. damages.” At the request of both 
parties the umpire submitted for the opinion of the Court 
the question whether on the foregoing facts he was bound 
by the decision in “Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores,” 
and therefore could not award damages to the. plaintiff, or 
whether he could award damages to. the plaintiff in respect 
of interference with such special user of light as aforesaid. 
It was argued for the plaintiff (1) that the umpire had found 
that an architect’s business was not an ‘ordinary business, 
and as he had found that the light was insufficient for this 
business, therefore, according to the law as laid down in 
Colls’s case, there had been an actionable interference with 
the plaintiff's ancient lights, and the plaintiff was entitled 
to the 600/. damages. In the alternative it was contended 
that the question whether an architect’s business was an 
ordinary business was a mixed question of law and fact, 
and the umpire must have misdirected himself or mis- 
understood, Colls’s case, and the case ought to be sent back, 
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im, to have. the facts ‘more fully stated. It ‘was con-: 
led (2) that’ the twenty years’ enjoyment ,had given. the,, 
ntiff a right to theispecial light, and (3),that the defendant, 
agreed to pay for actual damage whether. there. was, 
phable interference or. not. = 0 #87) ened 
Mr. Justice Bray, in delivering judgment, said ,that.,in,, 
mining the contentions put forward forthe plaintiff it, 
“necessary to’ see what was meant by the expressions , 
ch were to be, found in, the special case and.,in; 
judgments in Colls’s case, “ordinary .user,”. or | 
dinary business,” or “ordinary purposes.” He thought; 
the word “ ordinary” was used. solely with reference, 
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light, and an ordinary user or an ordinary business, 


nt a user Or business which, in fact, required only an; 
mary amount of light. . This was a question of fact, and, 
st depend on the evidence in each case, and it could not 
predicated as a matter of law whether an architect's 

iness or any other business was an ordinary business. 

did not think that it was even mixed fact and law; but. 
a if it were, he felt quite. unable. to. see, where. the 

pire. had misdirected himself, or how he. had mis- 

erstood Colls’s case. The second point did raise a 

stion of Jaw, namely, whether use or enjoyment of a 

cial light for twenty years gave a right to that special 

t, and thus enlarged the easement and increased. the. 
den of the servient tenement.. It was. important. to 

erve that the umpire did not state as. a fact that the 

vers of the seryient tenements were aware that the 

mises were being used for businesses that required 

cial light. It was said by the plaintiff’s counsel that no 

dence was given at the hearing before the umpire about 
ind that if it. was a relevant fact the case ought to be 
t back to the umpire to find it. . His Lordship did not 
ee ‘i : . . A * 

ee with that contention. A plaintiff had to.prove his 
>, and if he did not prove’a necessary part of his case he 

st fail. The only fact, therefore, to be dealt with was 

use and enjoyment of the special light for twenty years. | 
| that give a right to it? This point was not decided in | 
Is’s case, but was referred to in some of the judgments, 
which, however, there was nothing. that assisted the 
intiff’s contention; on the contrary their: inclination 
med to be against it. There was a dictum in Lan- | 
ichi v. Mackenzie distinctly ' opposed to the plaintiff's 
tention if knowledge was not to be assumed, and | 
‘reasons there given for thinking that no right could. 
gained in the absence of knowledge. seemed unanswer- 
e. . If the origin-of the right to light was a supposed lost | 
nt or covenant, as the cases seemed to show, who would 
sume that the owner of the servient tenement intended 
rant a special right beyond the. ordinary right when he. 
s ignorant of the special user or enjoyment? His 
‘dship was, however, prepared to go further, and to 
d that even twenty years’ enjoyment to the knowledge 
the seryient tenement would not give a larger right. 
e result of the judgments in Colls’s case was to show 
t the test of the right was whether the obstruction com- 
med of was a nuisance., If one turned to the nuisance 
és, did one find any trace of the doctrine that a person 
Tying on a delicate trade was entitled to more freedom 
m annoyance than ordinary people because for twenty 
ars his neighbours had been aware of the trade he was 
Tying on and had left him undisturbed? _ His Lordship 
S not aware of any decision that suggested such a pro- 
sition, and it. sounded absurd. In the judgments. in 
lls’ and other cases it was implied, if inot. expressed, 
it iM measuring. the, quantum.of light to which the owner 
the dominant tenement was entitled, the, purpose for 
‘ich he desired to.use or did use the light should be 
regarded, and did not either enlarge or diminish the 
sement which he had acquired. It was well observed 
Mr. Waugh, in his argument for the defendant, that 
> Special user on which the. claim was founded was a 
sr on the dominant tenement, and not on the servient 
ement, which was not in any way affected by it. If the 
€ doctrine was. that laid down in Colls’s case, that by 
=nty years’ user all that was acquired was a right to pre- 
it the defendant from building so as to interfere with the 
nt Previously enjoyed so materially as to amount to a 
iSance, it would be. logically. inconsistent with this 
‘trine to hold that a,larger right could be acquired. To 
roduce the element of quantum of user would also work 
‘onvemience and cause uncertainty. If the only right 
able of being acquired was sufficient light for the ordi- 
ry uses of inhabitancy and business, the owner. of the 
vient tenement knew his exact position ; he knew within 
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and whether, during the twenty years, it was ‘worth his 
; while. to, obstruct. his. neighbour's windows.’ i If a right to | 
Special light was capable. of acquisition without his know- 
' ledge he could not know. his -position;:and ifshe had'notice 


aod rine 


|, of some special light:being required for his neighbour's. 


business he could:nét:measure: the extent with, any: exactiL.’ 
tude. ..It.seemed altogether unreasonable to presume that: 
any: man, would.;have..made. a.grant of such an indefinite, 
, easement. : On the, whole, ‘both: reason and authority com- 
_ pelled him. to-decide this; point against the plaintiff. ‘The 
- last point depended.on. the construction of the agreement - 
. fox reference; but his Lordship.could not draw from the 
swords of the agreement any inference that the defendant 
-intended to give up.any legal defence. The-dispute was. : 
whether the plaintiff ‘had sustained legal damage for which 
an action would.lie. . The umpire had found*that sufficient 
light remained for all purposes of ordinary user. . That 
nding was substantially the same.as that on which, in 
Colls’s. case, it was held that no action would lie. His 
Lordship, therefore, held that the plaintiff was entitled to no 
damages, and directed judgment for the defendant. 
A stay of execution was granted with a view to an 
appeal. —~ 


“THE TOMBS OF KNOSSOS. 


~ COMMUNICATION from Mr. Arthur J. Evans relating 
-to the tombs of Minoan Knossos was read at the 
meeting’ of the Society of Antiquaries last week. > Mr. 
Evans’s last season’s work at Knossos had. been largely 
devoted: to the search for the tombs’in relation with the 
Minoan, Palace and city. On ahill about a mile north of the 
Palace a large cemetery was discovered. One hundred tombs 
were here opened, the contents of which: showed that the 
bulk of them belonged to the period immediately  succeed- 
ing the fall of the Palace. The civilisation was, however, 
still high, and the character of the art displayed by the relics 
found showed the unbroken tradition of the Later Palace 
style. -Among the objects brought to light were a number 
of bronze vessels, implements and arms, including swords, 
some of them nearly.a metre in length.’ One of the shorter 
swords had a gold-plated handle engraved with a masterly 
design of lions hunting wild goats. The jewellery’ and gems. 
discovered were of the typical “mature Mycenzan” class, 
and a scarab found in one of the graves is of a late 
eighteenth dynasty type. Among the painted ware 
“stirrup vases” were specially abundant,’ some with 
magnificent decorative designs. The tombs were of three 
main classes :—(a) Chamber tombs cut in the soft rock and 
approached in each case by a dromos; in many cases these 
contained clay coffins, in which the ‘dead had been 
deposited in cists, their knees drawn towards the chin. > 
(6) Shaft graves, each with a lesser cavity below, containing 
the extended skeleton, and with a roofing of stone slabs. 
(c) Pits giving access to a walled cavity in the side below ; 
these also contained extended skeletons. | Unfortunately, 
owing to the character of the soil, the bones were much 
decayed, and only'in a few cases has it been possible to 
/ secure specimens for examination. A certain number of 
skulls are to: be sent to England. On a high level called 
Sopata,; about two miles north again of this cemetery and 
forming. a continuation of the same range, a_ still 
more important sepulchral monument was_ discovered. 
This consisted of a square chamber, about eight by 
‘six metres in dimensions, constructed of limestone blocks, 
and with the side walls arching in “ Cyclopean” fashion 
‘towards'a high gable, though ‘unfortunately the ‘upper part 
had been quarried away. The back wall was provided with 
“a central cell opposite the blocked entrance. This entrance,, 
arched on the same horizontal principle, communicated with 
a lofty entrance hall of similar construction, in the side 
walls of which, facing each other, were two cells that had 
been’ used ‘for sepulchral purposes.. A’ second blocked 
archway led from this hall to the imposing rock-cut dromos.. 
In the floor of the main chamber was a pit grave covered 
with slabs: Its contents had been rifled for metal objects: 
in antiquity, but a gold hairpin, parts of two silver ‘vases 
and a large bronze mirror remained to’ attest the former 
wealth of such. . A large number of other relics were found 
scattered about, including repeated clay impressions: of 
what may have been a royal seal. Specially remarkable 
among the stone vessels is a porphyry bowl of Minoan 
workmanship, but recalling in material and execution ‘that 
of the Early Egyptian dynasties. Many imported Egyptian 
alabastra were also found, showing the survival of ‘Middle 
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type. Beads of lapis lazuli were also found and pendants 


of the’same material, showing a close imitation of Egyptian » 


models. Four large:‘painted' “amphoras” illustrate the 
fine “architectonic” style of the Later Palace of Knossos, 


in connection with which the great sepulchral monument: 


must ‘itsélf' be: brought. The form of this mausoleum, with 
its square chamber, is unique, and contrasts with that of the 
tholos tombs of mainland Greece. The position in which it 


lies’ commands the whole South A*gean to ‘Melos and: 


Santorin, and Central Crete from Dicta ‘to Ida. It was 
temptiiig to recognise in it the traditional tomb of Idomeneus ; 
but though further researches in its immediate vicinity led 
to the discovery of a-rock-cut chamber tomb containing con- 
temporary relics, it was hardly considerable enough to be 
taken for that of Meriones, which tradition placed beside 
the’ other. - 

Mr. Theodore Fyfe, architect to Mr. Evans’s excavations, 
‘gave an account of the architecture of the Royal Tomb, 
accompanied by plans and sections. 


- CIVICS AS APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. 


a \N Monday a paper was read before the Sociological 
Society in London by Professor Patrick Geddes. In 
. the course of it he said :— 

Civics is, first of all, concrete sociology. It starts with 
a descriptive survey of each town, no less definite and 
detailed than is the naturalist’s or the geologist’s of his region. 
Comparison is next needed, and study of the actual stages 
of development ; hence the desirability of studying the cities 
of each region by descending its river valley from the 
‘simplest mountain hamlets through minor towns and cities 
before reaching the great seaport or metropolis, which has 
developed not only from its own geographic situation, but 
from.all the simpler communities above. The fundamental 
rustic occupations—hunting, pastoral, agricultural, &c.—are 
described by many economists as phases preliminary to the 
indust-ial and commercial development of a great city, the 
imperia! and financial order of a metropolis ; but we must 
view our existing civilisation as the complex struggle and 
resultant of these simple types and their complex develop- 
ments. Geographic environment, pasture or vineyard, 
mine or seaport fundamentally conditions occupation ; 
this in turn determines industrial organisation, and this the 
family type. From this in turn arises the characteristic 
type of institutions, and from this not only custom, but a 
tradition of morals and law. In this way we obtain an 
orderly method for description and comparison, which 
admits of graphic statement. 

As a first and obvious application of this mode of 
geographic study of cities appears the criticism of the city’s 
plan, and when possible its amendment; the monotonous 
rectangularity of the American city and the petty irregu- 
larity more common in our.own being alike uneconomic 
and inartistic because ungeographic, irrational because 
irregional. With the improvement of communication the 
physicist’s point of view thus introduced—that of the 
economy of the energies of the community—is. only 
beginning. The economy of fuel, the limitation of smoke 
and fogs are further examples of this, and point to a more 
economic organisation of industrial activities: generally. 
But this next carries with it the improved efficiency of the 
producers themselves. With these, however, the stand- 
point changes from the mere economisation of physical 
‘energies to the higher economy of organic evolution. The 
‘convention of traditional economics, that the productive 
‘capacity of the actual labourer is the sole concern of his 
_ science, thus gives place to what is at once the original con- 
ception of economics and the evolutionist one, viz. that 
the success of industry is ultimately measured neither by 
its return in wealth to.the capitalist nor in money wages to 
the labourer, nor even. by both put together, but in the 
results of industry upon the concrete environment, the 
family budget, the home, and the: corresponding state of 
development of the family—its deterioration or progress. 
‘The organisation of industrial groups or of representative 
institutions found conducive to the well-being and progress 
of these prime civic units, the families, may next be traced 
into its highest outcome in city government. The method 
of analysis and graphic statement thus outlined may be 
‘shown to be even capable of useful application towards the 
‘Statement of the best arguments of both progressive and 
moderate parties in city politics. 

.... Passing from politics to culture, the needs of this also 
become clearer, each community developing a broadly 
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| similar series of culture institutions, from the simplest pre 


sentation of its geography, landscape and architecture 
‘the complex development of industrial, technical and scien 
tific instruction, and with provision also. for the institution 
of custom and ethic in school, law and church. Just a 


place, occupation and family are intimately connected jj 


the practical world, so their respective culture institution 
must more and more be viewed as a whole. Civic im 
provers will find their ideals more realisable as they recog 


“nise ‘the complex unity of the city as a social developmen 


of which all the departments of action and thought are iy 
The view o 

‘theoretic civics as concrete sociology, and of practical civie: 
as applied sociology may be more simply expressed as thy 
co-adjustment of social survey and social service, noy 
becoming recognised as rational, indeed in many citie: 
being begun. =  ] 
But the preceding view is as yet too purely determinist 
and the due place of ideals, individual and corporate, ir 
their reaction upon the function and the structure of the 
city and even its material environment has next to be 
recognised. For where the town merely makes and fixe; 
its industry and develops its corresponding schools, where 
its habits and customs become its laws, its morality, the 
community sinks into routine, and therefore decay. Tye 
prevent this a twofold process of thought is ever necessary 
critical and constructive; on the one hand, a continual and 
critical selection of the ideas derived from experience, anc 
the formulation of these as ideals, and, further, the 
organisation of these into a larger and larger whole of 
thought, in fact, a synthesis of a new kind. This critical 
Spirit it is which produced the prophets of Israel, the 
questioning of Socrates, and so on to the best criticism of 
life to-day, journalistic and other. The corresponding con- 
structive endeavour is now no mere school of traditional 
learning or of useful information, but of science of 
philosophy, which sooner or later react upon the view and 
conduct of life: hence the Academe of Plato, the Lyceum 
of Aristotle, the Medizeval cloister or the modern research 
institute have each and all been so fertile in their reaction 
upon the city’s life, from which they seemed to be retired, 
For instead of simply deriving our thought from ex 
perience we now project our clarified thought into action, 
Similarly in art, we ‘no longer imitate nature nor copy 
traditional design: art proper appears, shaping bronze and 
marble into its visions of the gods, and on a burnt and 
ruined hill-fort upraising the Parthenon. In general terms, 
instead of simply adjusting, as before, our mental image to 
the outward facts, we reverse the process, and with a new 
art conception, be it good or bad, we transform the outward 
world, like wax under the seal. Similarly for the material 
and moral organisation of the city, its temporal and spiritual 
powers ; of these the Temple of Jerusalem, the Acropolis 
of Athens, the Capitol of Rome are Classic examples, and 
for the Medizeval city, pre-eminently the cathedral. The 
same evolution is traceable in the history of education, the 
university, past and present alike, ever finding its germ in 
the school of local and corporate tradition, but next develop- 
ing as the cloister of meditation or of research, and 
finally expressing itself in that great collegiate life, un- 
happily lost or undeveloped in most universities, but 
which it has been the special world-service of Oxford and 
Cambridge in some measure to preserve and continue. 
These two elements of the complete, or dual city—the town 
and acropolis—are thus related like the two sides of a coin; 
and, in fact, throughout history are constantly presented 
upon the civic coinages. ; 
In conclusion, then, our study of concrete cities is, in the 
first place, one of orderly geographic developments, but 
in the second is of the complementary development, that of 
the ideals, temporal and spiritual, intellectual and artistic, 
which men are ever projecting into their city’s life. We 
have thus at once a view of historical developments and a 
wealth of suggestion towards the worthy continuance of 
these ; our applied sociology will be on one side an in- 
creasingly economic and _ utilitarian development, on the 
other an increasingly idealist development also. The evils 
of existing city life are thus largely reinterpreted, and if so 
more efficiently combated; since the poverty, squalor and 
ugliness of our cities, their disease and their intemperance, 
their ignorance, dulness and’ mental defect, their vice and 
crime are thus capable not only of separate treatment but 
of an increasingly unified civic hygiene, and this in*the 
widest sense, material and moral, economic and idealist, 
utilitarian and artistic. For cven the most earnest and 
capable workers towards civic bett*rment in these many 
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fields may gain at once in hope and in efficiency as they see 
their’ special interests and tasks converging into the’ con- 
ception of the city as an organic unity, and this not fixed 
and settled, nor even in process of progress or degenera- 
tion from causes beyond our ken, but as an orderly ,de- 
velopment which we may aid towards higher perfection, 
geographic and cultural alike. . 

To guide the steps or phases of our civic growth, we 
must distinguish these. Just as we see the historic city 
declining, and the manufacturing, the imperial, the financial 
city as obviously dominant, so may we not also discern the 
incipient city, at least in its main aspects? Are not these 
(1) Neotechnic, ze. of finer industries and arts, with cor- 
respondingly advancing specialism in sciences; (2) Geo- 


technic, #.e. of arts organised towards rustic and civic | 


betterment (engineering, architecture, hygiene, &c.) with 


eorresponding return towards the unification of knowledge, 


and (3) Eugenic, in which all these better organised 
resources of action and knowledge are concentrated upon 
the elevation of man. Specialised sciences and their 
returning synthesis thus rise into ethical and social idealism 
—civics proper; and this now seeks its increasingly clear 
and concrete expression in the legitimate “ Eutopia” of the 
city, which action must advance if it would not delay. To 
discern, to define, to promote this realisable Eutopia of our 
city thus becomes the supreme problem of civics, as its 
‘survey was seen to be the fundamental one. The fuller 
awakening in cities of their existing agencies, their actual 
citizens, to their opportunities in both these parallel fields, 
of survey and of service, the calling forth of yet higher 
activities, individual and civic, are thus the urgent and the 
hopeful tasks of civics as applied sociology. 


ART IN BIRMINGHAM. 


ah Monday night was the prize distribution at the 
Moseley Road Branch School of Art, Birmingham. 
The Right Hon. William Kenrick (chairman of the museum 
and school of art committee) presided, and an address 
was also given by the head-master of the Municipal School 
of Art (Mr. R. Catterson Smith). 

The Right Hon. William Kenrick said that one object 
which they had in view when the school was built had not 
-been realised. That object, according to the Birmingham 
Daily Post, was the establishment of day classes for drawing 
and painting, which they hoped would be filled by the 
advanced pupils of private schools, and that those who, 
having left private schools, yet showed a taste for drawing, 
would go there to complete their studies in that building, 
especially designed for the purpose, equipped with all 
needful appliances, with beautiful examples, and where 
instruction was carried on by a staff of highly-experienced 
teachers. The evening classes, attended by 432, fully 
justified the establishment of the school. 
attendance had increased during the year, being partly due 
to the opening of a new class for designers, modellers and 
pattern-makers. 

Mr. R. Catterson Smith, in the course of his address, said 
it was wise and pleasant sometimes to take stock of them- 
selves, and to ask themselves what they were doing and 
why they were doing it. It was doubly wise to do this 
when they were struggling hard amid a rather confusing 
state of things, and that confusing state of things was just 
now very common, and particularly so in the matter of 
education. Indeed, we were in many ways in a State of 
revolt against worn-out methods or no method. Let them 
‘take such an institution as that school, which had been 
working along smoothly with some changes, not startling, 
but still changes, and let them ask why the city of Birming- 
ham carried on such a place. Why were they taught to 
‘draw, to paint and to model? Mankind spent an enormous 
‘amount of time and money and energy in trying to make 
things nice to look at. It might be very stupid and a great 
waste of time, but still we would do it; we*could not pre- 
vent ourselves. And drawing, painting and modelling had 
a good deal to do with many things pleasant to look at. 
Beautiful things were put before them to draw, model 
and paint from; these were often products of nature and 
often pieces of old art. If they went straight from 
the elementary school into the factory or workshop 

to make things which were intended to be pretty or 
beautiful, they would not be taught to draw or model 
‘or paint pretty birds, flowers or well-chosen casts, but 
would be put to the bench to cut, file, twist and solder 
things which they had no hand in designing and knew 
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little about the forms of, and consequently they would do 
many things they understood little about, and took very 
little interest in because of the lack of knowledge ; and they 
would have very little chance of improving upon anything 
they did, except in what was called a mechanical way. To 
avoid this unsatisfactory state of things it had been thought 
advisable to establish those schools at great expense to the 
city and country at large, because the Government supplied 
funds to enable the schools to be carried on. Let them 
remember that they did not pay in fees anything but a 
small proportion of the cost; let them remember that well. 
They did not in form of fees pay for what they learnt in 
those schools ; but it was hoped they would return sevenfold 
by their industry, and the beauty they would put into their 
work in their after life for the teaching they received. It 
would be quite evident to them that things might be done 
badly or well, in what was called good taste or bad taste. 
Those schools were not established to supply . people 
skilled in the “new art style” or whatever style was in 
fashion, but to teach the best that they could, if possible, 
what was good to-day, to-morrow, and for ever. These 
Government municipal schools should set’ a standard of 
good taste and excellent work, and should not cater for the 
fashionable manufacturer or teach in any way what was 
believed to be inferior as testified by the opinions of the 
best judges. That was the high and honourable position 
the city had taken. Art, like religion, was open to many 
interpretations. In fact, art was closely allied to religion 
and always had been so. We must never forget what we 
owed to art in the way of making us happy. If they went 
to the services in a church or cathedral, they at once came 
under the influence of art. In fact, art was the medium 
through which religion was conveyed. Every little story 
they read, tune or song they sang, was all art—he might go 
on counting up until they perhaps would think there was 
nothing else but art in the world. Man’s efforts in the art 
direction were very great indeed. But art might be good, 
bad or middling, and it was very difficult to say which was 
good, or bad, or middling. Those schools were started with 
the idea of “going for” good art. Ruskin, he observed, 
was one of thousands of writers and thinkers who had 
devoted their lives to the understanding of what art 
meant, for our Shakespeare, in his art-play writing, 
also thought there was a_ difference between good 
and bad art, and that it mattered. The Birmingham 
Corporation were convinced that it was worth while 
spending thousands of pounds a year to keep the art teach- 
ing of the city at a high level ; and the School of Art com- 
mittee were convinced that there was good and bad art, 
and that the good alone should be fostered. Well, how had 
they decided to treat what was good art in those schools ? 
Art must in one way or another represent things we saw, 
and of these the objects of nature were the most beautiful. 
The more: we knew about the things we saw the better 


The average Chance we had of being able to represent them ; and the 


| best way they could get to know those things was by 


drawing and modelling and painting them. So they gave 
them in these schools birds, dogs, rabbits, &c., alive, and 
many things stuffed, as well as flowers and plants. Along 
with these they gave them a taste of old art—such 
as was done hundreds and sometimes thousands of 
years ago. He was more inclined to ask them to look 
at the old work than to draw from it—because, after 
all, we did not want to do the old work over again 
badly—that was to copy it—we wanted, on the contrary, 
to do work which represented our own feelings in 
the twentieth century, not the feelings of men who 
lived 1000 B.c. They found, too, that young people pre- 
ferred to draw from things they saw about them than from 
old things they did not understand. They asked their 
students to draw from natural things, and also to draw 
them from memory, which was very important. He feared 
few could tell how many petals a wild rose had, or how the 
acorn was set on the oak branches, with all our talk of “the 
rose for England” and “ hearts of oak are our men.” That 
was the sort of happy art he was aiming at, and what would 
alone raise our English art to the level of foreign art. He 
felt sure we could hold our own with any race on earth if 
we only tried in the right way. He advised the students to 
work calmly and with perseverance, and if they had 
ambition let it be to prove that we could do as beautiful 
things as our forefathers did. And to parents he would 
say a lofty aim paid in the long run much better than 
always measuring things by £ s. @ Let them remember 
that youth was the time to sow the right sound seed in 
their children’s minds. They there were pledged to do 
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their best to plant in. them the ideas which should lead in 
after life'to the highest results. “Let us not be weary in 
well-doing, for:in due season we shal]l.reap if we faint not.” 
The certificates and prizes were then distributed. 


THE ANCIENT RUINS IN RHODESIA. 


T a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held 
on Monday in the theatre, Burlington House, Mr. 
Richard N. Hall delivered a. Jecture on “The Great 
Zimbabwe and other Ancient Ruins in Rhodesia.” ~ : F 
In his opening remarks Mr. Hall expressed his high 
appreciation of the work of the late Mr. Theodore Bent 
at the Great Zimbabwe. The recent researches, he said, 
had yielded additional internal evidence in support of 
Mr. Bent’s conclusions that the oldest portions of the 
Great Zimbabwe, and a certain number of ruined structures 
elsewhere, testified to Southern Rhodesia having once been 
a colony of the ancient empire of Saba, in South Arabia. 
Not a single one of the hundreds of ruins in Rhodesia could 
be said to have been more than partially explored. Many 
ruins of major importance, some rivalling in certain respects 
the Great Zimbabwe, had never been seen save by casual 
travellers, while it still] required more than the labour of a 
lifetime to unearth but a portion of the Great Zimbabwe 
area. Dr. Petrie informed him that his difficulty in Egypt 
was not that of means, but of obtaining sites to explore. 
In Rhodesia they had the sites, but not the means. Re- 
search in Rhodesia had always been by unassisted indi- 
vidual effort, and hence it had been spasmodic and with- 
out organised system. Sir William Milton, the Adminis- 
trator of Rhodesia, had shown ina practical form his deep inte- 
rest in the preservation of the ruins of Great Zimbabwe, but 
every pioneer bemoaned the preventable dilapidation at 
many of the most important ruins*throughout the country. 
This was a matter of grave concern for archzologists every- 
where, and one that demanded prompt attention. Since 
1892 decided progress had been made both at Great 
Zimbabwe and elsewhere in the investigation of the ancient 
monuments. Mr. Hall proceeded to describe the advance 
made during the last three years in researches. Among 
the researches which had been made were the re-examina- 
tion of Great Zimbabwe, the re-examination in the light of 
discoveries at Zimbabwe of ruins elsewhere in Rhodesia, 
the discovery and examination of numerous and altogether 
fresh ruins, Mr. Hall’s inspection on behalf of the Rhodes 
trustees of the ruins of the Myanga area, the plans prepared by 
Mr. Franklin White of certain ruins in Matabeleland and also 
his recent survey of the elliptical temple; the inspection 
and reports on some scores of stone-built villages and stone 
rampart forts on hills of the Makalanga and Barokie, the 
successful tracing of several additional chains of forts, and 
the securing of the exact locations within numerous ruins of 
some 200 relics and “ finds” representing periods extending 
from prehistoric times to within a few score years ago. 
But while these and other internal evidences had been 
obtained from the actual ruins, other researches had within 
the last few years been prosecuted in various quarters from 
which much additional light had been shed on the origin of 
the Rhodesian monuments. The progress made and the 
results obtained, he said, enabled them to pronounce some 
judgment on certain of the distinct types of ruins to be found 
in Rhodesia. It might be taken as a very modest estimate that 
there had been located in Rhodesia no fewer than 300 distinct 
ruins and groups of ruins ; and these, or such of them as were 
first discovered, were classed by all writers as “ ancient,” this 
term having also been applied to many of such ruins which 
were of Medizeval and even of later times. Probably it would 
be more correct to say that the term “ ancient ” as relating to 
the suggested Sabzean occupation of Rhodesia could only 
be applied to a few scores of the 300 of Rhodesian build- 
ings, though later investigations might show that certain 
other ruins were also entitled to rank under the title of 
‘ancient ”” as so understood. Of this: older class of ruins, 
the oldest portions of the elliptical temple and of the 
Acropolis ruins, and probably certain walls in the Valley of 
Ruins, might safely be considered to represent the most 
ancient form of architecture extant in Rhodesia. But there 


were many ruins showing distinct forms of architecture and 


construction hitherto termed “ ancient,” and once considered 
to be such, which could now be ‘shown to be ancient in a 
modified sense only. There'existed a further type or class 


of ruins of certain well-defined style lof architecture and. 


construction, which gave evidence of erection. at a still 
later date, aud these yielded no relic which, in the opinion 


of the highest expert authorities, could date back beyond 


the thirteenth, fourteenth or fifteenth centuries of this era. — 
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To these. two latter classes he believed that the bulk of | 


the ruins in Rhodesia belonged. 


Ruins also existed — 


which had clearly been the work of some comparatively — 


later indigenous people, the construction of which did not 


suggest any controlling influence of a foreign race. In 
“The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia” the authors defined two 


principal classes of ages of ruins to be found, and these - 


were respectively called first and second period. build-— 


ings. 


It was froma consideration of the type of first period — 


ruins alone that authorities could demonstrate that the archi-_ 
tecture of the oldest ruins was not evolved in Rhodesia, — 


but was directly imported from the Near East. Looking at 
the Great Zimbabwe, they found the evidences of ancient — 
civilisation to be abundant. There was overwhelming 


proof in this direction in the actual walls, in the relics — 


discovered on the lowest floors, and in the “finds” of gold 


of the early period, and in the character of a religion which © 


constrained the ancients to devote such an immense amount 


of patient labour and such marvellous. constructive skill im — 
The® 


Zimbabwe temple, he said, was now admitted on all hands. — 


the plan, erection and decoration of their temple. 


to be the finest and most intact example of- a nature- 
worshipping shrine known to the world. The mural deco- 
ration of the chevron pattern, the monoliths, and also the 


‘ 


x 


remains of small towers on the summit of the east wall — 


over the pattern, the great tower. of conical form, the plat-_ 


form, and the general plan. of the structure—all pointed — 


unmistakably to some knowledge of geometry and astronomy | 
The application of these | 


on the part of the byilders. 
sciences for nature-worshipping purposes was common to: 
the ancient Semitic 
Pheenicia, Arabia or elsewhere. 
ledge of the Semitic race was profound. One had but to 
glance at the grandly sweeping and massive’ walls of the 
temple for convincing proof of a high state of skill in 
architecture on the part of the builders. 
a people thoroughly conversant with military engineering 
and defence were the prevailing features of all the Sabzean 


peoples, whether of Babylonia, — 
The astronomical know-_ 


Many devices of 


buildings throughout the country. These, in their ingenuity, — 


massive character and persistent repetition at every vantage 
point, astonished the best experts of modern military 


engineering science, and compelled the conclusion that 


their constructors. must have been a civilised race. 
was proved also by the minute and delicate engravings on 


This. 


gold ornaments—so minute and delicate that nineteen out 


of twenty people examining them would not detect the 
presence of decoration, The carvings on soapstone bowls 
and beams told of a sculptor’s art which was by no means. 
crude, and their gold-mining operations showed that these 
ancients possessed a wonderful knowledge of mineralogy. 
The sinking of shafts, the driving of long adits, the avoid- — 


ance of the more refractory ores, testified to their skill as _ 


miners. 
Fo SE REY RTS TSR I RT ES SIT 


TAS TE” 
if his last Academy lecture, according to the Morning 
Post, Mr. Clausen said that a picture began its life 
when it left the studio. The painter in his work had done 


something that had expressed what his insight into nature — 
had given him, and that conformed to his standard of taste. v 
People might like or dislike it, but in’any casé contemporary — 
criticism was of such uncertain value that the picture could — 


not take a definite place for fifty years at least. 
ing standards of taste—and there were many—we must go- 
back to the old painters. 


So, in seek- | 


There were pictures that might © 


in some ways be good but yet were not attractive to us—in * 
fact were repellent—and we call them in bad taste. Taste in ~ 
a picture was like a naturally good manner in a man, a matter — 


of temperament rather thanjof clothes. If we chose a friend 


we liked him to be simple, reliable, without swagger; and’ 


so should a picture be—in accord with the best we know. 
But we were not to imagine that the taste we admired was 
the only one. Each quality in a picture had its own 
Standard, and in really great works the qualities were 
balanced as they were in nature. Phidias, Michel Angelo, 
Raphael, Velasquez, Titian, Rembrandt—thése men, by 
common agreement, were our standards, and theirs was the 
best work. ‘To the painters we might add Claude and 
Constable. We might take Raphael a$ our standard of 
taste for composition and generalisation, but for actual ! 
painting the standard was Velasquez. The only referetice 
of Velasquez was to nature, and this was the reason of’ 
his greater modernity as compared with Raphael.- The’ 
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portraits of Velasquez seemed so imuch ¢loser to us because 
the art in them was so concealed that we did not recognise 
it ‘but saw only nature. In Rembrandt we were appealed 
to by, the beauty of light and shadow, and in Titian by the 
beauty of colour in light. ae 

‘If we accepted the theory that taste must depend on 


some standard of truth it did not always follow that truth | 


was in good taste. We saw pictures in the Salon—decapi- 
tations, hospital scenes. and so forth—that though truthfully 
painted were repugnant to our senses. “Of course, said 
Mr. Clausen, he did not mean to say that we should paint 
only pleasant subjects, but that the things represented 
should be in general accord with the feelings of human 
nature. And Rembrandt raises this question, for with all 
his magic his pictures were sometimes repellent, as in the 
ease of the ‘“ Butcher's. Shop” in the Louvre. Despite its 
splendid beauty of paint and of colour it could not be’ con 
sidered in good taste. The tavern scenes: of Teniers, ‘Jan 
Steen and Brouwer touched usin. the same way, though not 
so: strongly,;but we- forgave the bad. taste- because of ‘the 
qualities of painting and light-and colour.’ If we compared 
Steen and. Brouwer with. Watteau we found in one case 


that all the elements of the picture were poor and mean ser 
and ugly, and that in the other-they: were all chosen to |. «: 
When we thought: of |. 


please—chosen for their beauty. 
taste our minds turned naturally to Watteau. Yet Watteau’s 
charm depended much less on his: chosen elements than on 
his technical qualities, his beautiful: jewel-like- colour and 
his light and. shade. When we compared with Watteau 
the work of his imitators, who used the same properties, 
how poor and undignified their pictures seemed. Harmony 
of colour and truthful lighting were therefore elements of 
taste. Mr. Clausen justified. in the case of Watteau the 
forcing of his shadows, for in no other way could he have got 
his brilliant, sparkling lights. ; 
Addressing himself especially to the students, Mr. 
Clausen said that we all had our ideals, and in trying to 
get near them nothing was better than self-criticism. Let 
them—he had done it himself—get..a good photograph of 
some fine old painting and hang it on the wall beside a 
picture of their own. Let them see which they would tire 
of first. It was selection. and expression that generally 
made the old work so much better than our own. But. it 
was almost impossible to work without coming under the 
influence of the taste of our time; we were in the current, 
and-could hardly help being affected by it. Some of the, 
greater men were probably but little affected by the cur- 
rent—Hogarth, for example, and Chardin. Nor were 
Millet and Corot, artists whose work their own times found 
it difficult to accept, though we wonder at the difficulty now. 
The difficulty in accepting new views was probably not so 
much their novelty as a kind of resentment that the current 
ideals were wrong, for no one liked to be asked to recon- 
‘sider his ideal.’ Public taste, of course, rested on the 
standard made by painters. In fact, it was a question 
whether there was a standard of taste in painting at all except 
among painters.» The public, with very few exceptions, did 
not bother their heads about the matter at all, and all the 
problems that painters worry over interested them far 
less than an earthquake in China. Exhibitions of pictures 
in some form were as old as the hills, but the modern de- 
velopment of large exhibitions had brought about a change 
that was not altogether for good. The painter at these 
exhibitions was tempted to bid for public rather than 
artistic approval, and, as frequently at the Salon, the object 
had been to try who can shout the loudest. There was less 
of this over’ here, but yet we said sometimes, “A good 
exhibition picture—yes ; but I shouldn’t like to live with 
it.” But what was a picture good for except to live with? 
‘The tendency of the large exhibition was to make the 
painter force the colour of his pictures, to exaggerate their 
light and shade, to disregard all.the modesty of nature, and 
to be in fact out of taste. All painters knew how subtle 
was their art, but only as they got on in life could they 
appreciate the qualities of the greater men, Those who 
did not paint could not appreciate those qualities—how 
should they ? But the painter had good standards to guide 
him, and he had only himself to blame if he neglected 
them and followed the taste of the public, who preferred 
to see in pictures the facts that they understood rather than 
the finer qualities that they could not appreciate. Mr. 
Clausen concluded this the last of his present series of 
addresses with a further reference to Watts, of whose work 
he had spoken more than once. . ‘‘ He was, I think,” said 
Mr, Clausen, “ the greatest artist of our time.” 
The attendance at the lectures was unusually numerous, 


GLASGOW ‘ARCHITECTURAL’ ASSOCIATION. 


eTethere fast meeting of the Glasgow’ Architectural 

- _Associc tion Professor Eugene Bourdon read a paper 
on “The Equéation of the Architect.” He said that it was: 
only by eae good practical architect that the pupil 
could profit By ‘the theoretical tuition that was imparted to 
him in schdok Without any practice the pupil might become 
a good draughtsman, an able calculator, but he could never 
be truly ‘an architect. Still, there was a necessity for 
schools. ‘Architecture must be taught in all its branches in 
a school of’ architecture: School and office training. were 
both necessary, and the question was how to divide a young 
man’s time between school and office. He suggested a four 
year’s course at a day school of architecture, or,,where 
students were unable to attend such a school, they might go 
to evening classes, and in seven years cover pretty nearly 
the same ground as a student in the four years’ course at a 
day school. Ravereete 


The Angel 

. S1R,-=l shall be'glad if yout Will allow me to state that 
‘the:application. of whitewash‘ to'the exterior of the towér, 
‘would, in my‘opinion, for seientific reasons be ineffectual 
and an extremely ‘grave’ mistake. é 

i It was demonstrated ‘by Professor ‘Church, F.R.S.,‘in his 
memoranda to:the First Commissioner of Works (1go!-3), 
‘that at Westminster the'chief catise of the decay in stone- 
work, consisting..of sandstone’ cemetitéd by carbonate ‘of 
lime, has been the action on.the calcaréous*matter of. sul- 
phuric,acid in the atmosphere of the neighbourhood, ‘the 
result of this action being the production of ‘soluble gypsum 
and other substances.. And I have myself:shown,1in a paper 
read before..the Chemical Society (Proc. 17 (1901), 201), 
that a similar action has proceeded. to an astonishing extent 
in some ofthe upper portions of the fabric of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; so much so-that on the underside of the coping- 
stone of the stone gallery the gypsum produced during the 
past 200 years forms.a species of stalagmite, in places three- 
quarters, of .an inch thick. In more exposed situations the 
sulphate of lime, being soluble, has-been washed away, 
leaving the Portland stone scarred, pitted and exhibiting 
other evidences of the-erosion it has suffered. 

The layer of carbonate of lime left by the process of 
whitewashing would be subjected to. precisely the same 
chemico-mechanical influences; it would quickly be con- 
verted into soluble compounds ;. the. preservative effect 
could only be a negligible quantity ; and there are other 
reasons for regarding whitewash as a most undesirable and 
injudicious external application to a glorious specimen of 
ancient architecture, 

Admitting that the air of Canterbury contains less 
sulphuric acid than that of London, there must be a large 
and increasing amount of coal burnt in the Kentish city ; 
and the difference in the atmospheric action on buildings 
is doubtless only one of degree. Moreover, apart from 
sulphuric acid, rain and carbonic acid alone would possibly 
exert sufficient solvent action upon the whitewash film, 
within a brief period, to render nugatory its supposed pre- 
servative influence. 

For these reasons, Sir, I am an earnest advocate of the 
treatment with baryta-water recommended by Professor 
Church. By the action of sulphuric acid in the atmosphere 
this solution will yield a compound (sulphate of barium) 
almost totally insoluble in water—unlike gypsum. If the 
baryta method be not used, I am strongly of opinion that it 
should be a sine gua non with regard to any other process 
that the result of atmospheric action shall be an insoluble 
substance.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

E. Gopwin Crayton, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Chemical Laboratory, 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. : 
January 19, 1905. 


Land Transfer. 

Sir,—It is gratifying to read in the papers that Mr. 
Gerald Balfour announced at the dinner of the. Leeds Law 
Society on the 21st inst. that it was not the present inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce any measure for the 
compulsory extension of the Land Transfer Act. This dis- 
poses satisfactorily of the reports that, apparently on autho- 
rity, have been in circulation since September last. 
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It would, however, have been still more gratifying if 
Mr. Balfour had been able to announce that the Government 
were now prepared to grant the inquiry into,the working of 
the official system of conveyancing that was to have fol- 
lowed the three years’ experimental working ,.of the system 
in London—a period that expired in December 1901. Why 
should London alone be saddled with the system if it is 
not good enough for the rest of the country? Unless the 
authorities intend that London shall have the system for all 
time, it is clearly in the public interests that the overdue 
inquiry should take place at the earliest possible moment. 

The facts set out in my letter of the 9th inst. that you 
favoured me by inserting in your paper are surely sufficient 
to prove that an ample case is made. out for holding an 
immediate inquiry.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. S. RUBINSTEIN. 

5 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn: : 

January 24, 1905. 


GENERAL. 


An Election took place at the Royal Academy on 
Wednesday evening, when Mr. David Murray, painter, was 
slected an Academician, and. Mr. David Farquharson, 
painter, and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, architect, were elected 
Aesociates. 

Mr. Birnie Rhind, A.R.S.A., has been commissioned to 
execute a colossal statue in bronze of Colonel Light, the 
founder of the city of Adelaide, South Australia. The 
sculptor shows Colonel Light in the uniform of 1830, the 
figure poised on the left leg, pointing forward with the right 
hand as if in the act of indicating to his subordinates the 
site where the town should be, while in his left hand he 
holds a plan. The statue .will be g feet high. 

A Mausoleum with crypts patterned after the plan of 
those in Westminster Abbey is to be constructed in Montrose 
cemetery, Chicago. The structure is to cost 150,000 dols. 

Mr. A. E. Powles, architect, Northwich, has been success- 

ful in the limited competition for the proposed new 
elementary school, Northwich, of which Mr. H. Beswick, 
county architect for Cheshire, acted as assessor. The 
estimated costis 10,500/. The committee have accepted the 
plans. 
_ The Royal Institute of Public Health will hold a con- 
gress in King’s College, London, from July 19 to July 25. 
There will be nine sections, including one dealing with 
engineering and building construction :—(@) Municipal ; (6) 
educational. In connection with the congress an exhibition 
will be held in the Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 

A Series of Lectures, which will be continued weekly till 
the middle of March, has been inaugurated at the Glasgow 
Art Gallery. These lectures will deal with the peculiar 
features of early Dutch art, partly by Mr. Paton and in part 
by Mr. Rennie, alternating with a series by Mr. Macnair 
devoted to the geological history of the Clyde valley. The 
final lecture will be delivered by Mr. D. S. Riddoch, presi- 


dent of the Glasgow Ruskin Society, on Holman Hunt, | 


apropos of the famous work “The Flight into Egypt” by 
that artist, now in the Gallery on loan from Mr. jee 
Middlemore, M.P. 

Mr. Holman Hunt announces that he has completed hi 
long protracted and oft abandoned book on the pre-Raphaelite 
movement. The final reason for completing it is that there 
has been not only misunderstanding about persons con- 
cerned and their priority, but also as to the very nature 
of pre-Raphaelitism itself. 

The Louvre authorities have given to the British Museum 
a cast of the block of black diorite upon which the 
Babylonian King Hammurabi, about 2200 B.c., inscribed 
what is usually called “The oldest code of laws in the 
world.” Professor De Morgan, the director of the French 
expedition to Susa, discovered it about two years ago. 

The Stock Exchange Art Society have arranged for the 
following lecture to be given at the London Institution -— 
Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., on “St. Paul’s,” on Thursday, 
February 2, at 4.30. 

Mr. Henry Theobald, F.8.1., of 6 South Street, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C., desires us to state that he is not the 
surveyor who was plaintiff in the recent action of Theobalds 
v. Clements, nor is he in any way related to him. 

; The Council of the Surveyors’ Institution announce that 
with a view to the encouraging of reading of papers at the 
ordinary general meetings it has been decided to award a 
gold medal for the best paper, if of sufficient merit, read 
during the session. 


|, 1906, a third in 1907,‘and a final 


Applications are Invited for the post of secretary of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, Great George Street, Westminster 
the salary offered commencing at 60o0/.. per annum. ° Parti. 
culars may be obtained of Mr. P. Currey, hon. secretary oj, 
the Institution, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand. } 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Mr. John Lea) will open 
the annual exhibition of the Royal Glasgow Institute of the 
Fine Arts on Saturday, February 25. - | 

The Buckinghamshire Archzxological Society celebrates 
its jubilee in July, and arrangements are being made for an 
exhibition of antiquities from all parts of the country. | 

The Carnegie Dunfermline Trust offered premiums of 
25/., 154 and 1o/. for plans of a branch library at Townhill, 
and upwards of sixty sets of plans have been received, 

The German Emperor has had a letter written to Dr. 
Corbould, Kensington, paying a tribute to his father, the 
late Mr. Edward H. Corbould, R.I., who acted as drawing 
master to the Kaiser’s mother. - i) | 

Lady Constance Shaw-Lefevre 1s making an appeal on 
behalf of four daughters of the late. Marquis de Foulon, who 
settled in England and practised as an architect. Among the 
designs in which he co-operated were those of Bridgewater 
House and the Marble Arch. The daughters were left. 
penniless at his death, and are now unable to support them- 
selves. 

The Postmaster-General received a deputation on the sub- 
ject of the disfigurement of commons, open spaces and 
places of natural beauty by the erection of lines of posts 
and wires. The deputation was arranged by the Commons. 
and Footpaths Preservation Society. 

The Minister of Education in Italy has, through the 
Italian Ambassador, tendered the warmest thanks of the 
Italian Government to the University of Oxford for having 
so generously gone to the aid of the National Library of 
Turin with the gift of books, so as to partly lessen the great 
loss sustained through fire by that institution. 

The Memorial to Canon Ainger will take the form of a 
stained-glass window in the eastern side of the Newton 
chapel at Bristol Cathedral, as well as a marble tablet, 
probably in one of the Berkeley recesses in the nave. 

The Institute of Archeology connected with Liverpool 
University have arranged for a course of lectures dealing 
with recent researches on the ancient sites of Greece and 
with the historical geography of Western Asia, particularly 
Palestine, to be delivered on successive Wednesdays of this 
spring term in the engineering theatre of the University. 
They will be copiously illustrated with the lantern. The 
lecturers are Dr. Caton, F.R.C.P., and the Rev. M. Linton 
Smith. 

Mr. John Murray Scott, the legatee of Lady Wallace, 
last week sold the chateau and grounds of “ Bagatelle” to 
the city of Paris. As the first instalment the sum of 
2,000,000 frs. was paid. A second million will be paid im 
payment of 2,500,000 will 


be made in 1908. 

Mr. James C. Inglis, general manager of the Great 
Western Railway, has been nominated by the Council of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers as one of their representatives - 
on the Engineering Standards Committee, in the place of 
the late Mr. John Allen McDonald, engineer-in-chief of the 
Midland Railway. 


The Royal Academy will open its summer exhibitiom 
on May 1. Friday, March 24, will be the receiving day for 
water-colours, miniatures, drawings in black and white, 
architectural designs and all works of whatsoever nature 
that are sent in under glass. Oil-paintings will be received 
on Saturday and Monday, the 25th and the 27th, and 
sculpture on Tuesday, March 28. 

The Free Library Committee of Preston Town Council 
recommends that a stained-glass window by Mr. Henry 
Holliday be inserted in the central window at the west end 
of the principal floor of the art gallery at a cost of. 
300 guineas. 

The Tower of St. Andrew’s Church, Denton, Lincoln- 
shire, which was built between 13 50-1400, was reopened on 
the 12th inst. after undergoing complete restoration. Owing 
to dilapidations which had rendered it dangerous, imme- 
diate renovation was necessary, and the advice of Mr. Weir 
was obtained. On his advice the interior of the tower was. 
strengthened by a broad belt of solid brickwork, the 
exterior repointed, the vane and pinnacles renewed, a 
lightning conductor placed in position, and the clock re=° 
gilded. a 

A Paper on “ Designing for Mosaics and Stained Glass ” 
will be read before the Northern Architectural Association 
by Mr. J. Eadie Reid on the 31st inst, a 
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THE WEEK. 


“47 inside and outside the County Council there 
people who would be glad if it were possible to see 
Strand restored back to its former condition. The 
chase of property and the expenses in connection 
h the clearance have made building sites so valuable, 
at latitude must be allowed to those who will acquire 
m. Already it has been objected that the single 
iding which has been put up, viz. the Gaiety Theatre 
i SHort’s establishment, is too colossal to be in 
ping with Somerset House and the churches. ‘The 
ns for the Gaiety showed a more expensive building 
n could be erected under ordinary circumstances. 
t the London County Council wished to -have it still 
re ornamental. Accordingly an agreement was 
ered into between the Council and the Gaiety 
eatre Company by which it was provided that the 
mpany should build in the Strand a new theatre 
ording to plans, elevations, &c., to be approved 
the Council, but that if the Council required 
+h elevations to be of a different and more elaborate 
more costly character the company should comply 
h the Council’s requirements on condition that 
» increased cost should be paid by the Council. 
e extra cost to the company amounted to about 
ooo], The claim was referred to the arbitration of 
- A. FRANKLIN, and he has awarded 17,217/. together 
th costs amounting to 716/. 7s. There was some dis- 
isfaction expressed at the meeting of the Council on 
esday that so much of the ratepayers’ money was to 
expended on what was called embellishment. And 
> chairman of the improvements committee could only 
ly that the buildings to be erected should be worthy 
the site. The same law should, however, be applied 
other buildings along the frontage. If ordinary 
siness principles are accepted it is impossible to erect 
ildings that will be profitable to the owners, and at 
e same time will correspond with any of the numerous 
2als which have been proposed for adoption. The 
yuncil committed one great error in listening to 
lvisers who are indifferent to economy, and the 
etropolis will have to pay a heavy penalty for that 
sakness. 


In buying pig-iron in large quantities it is not 
ways easy to fix a definite standard. The ores 
und in Great Britain are of various qualities accord- 
g as the carbonates, the hematites and other con- 
ituents abound in them. A _ rough and _ ready 
ymenclature exists, and what are known as “mixed 
imbers” are accepted as signifying a fairly deter- 
inate quality. But in all such cases it must be 
<cpected that the interpretation of the name will be 
niform, A vendor may consider “ mixed numbers” 
plicable to ores which a purchaser believes to be of 
ferior quality. A difficult case of the kind came to an 
ad before Mr. Justice CHANNELL on Monday. Mr. 
VATSON, an ironmaster, sought to recover from 
lessrs. Watson, of Middlesbrough, balance of an 
scount for pig-iron and damages for breach of contract 
y not taking the quantity ordered. The case for 
1¢ defendants was that the iron received was not up 
) the “ mixed numbers” standard, and they were com- 
elled to make an allowance of rs. 6d. a ton to the 
eople to whom the iron was sold by them. Mr. Justice 
HANNELL came to the conclusion that there was not 
uch a standard expressed by “ mixed numbers” as was 
upposed to be generally understood. The defendants 
ere not entitled to anything better than West Cumber- 
ind iron, but they were not to be put off with worse. 
le came to the conclusion that the iron was not of the 
uality which the defendants were entitled to receive, 
nd the plaintiff's claim for damages was set aside. The 


defendants were also granted the 1s. 6d. per ton which 
they had allowed to their customers. The decision, 
therefore, unsettles the belief that ‘mixed numbers” 
means more than an average product. If a special iron 
is required, it will be advantageous to have astipula- 
tion to that effect which will make the agreement 
definite when it has to be considered in a court of law. 


Tue phrase “the engineer for the time being” is 
tolerably familiar, and is supposed to designate the 
person who holds a special appointment. If in a deed 
it were mentioned that something was to be done by 
Sir ALEXANDER Brnnig, the engineer to the London 
County Council, or the engineer for the time being, the 
words would be interpreted as pointing to Mr. FirzMauRICcE, 
who at present fills that office. That the phrase may 
have another meaning has been exemplified in the case 
of StrRAcHAN v. Cambrian Railway Company, which 
came before the Court of Appeal on Monday. The 
plaintiff was the contractor for two light railway com- 
panies which are vested in the defendant company. In 
the contract deed it was stated that “any dispute which 
may arise under this contract shall on the completion of the 
works, and not before, bereferred to ALFRED JONES COLLIN, 
or other the engineer for the time being of the light rail- 
way, and his decision shall be final and conclusive.” 
When a dispute arose it was referred to Mr. CoLiin, 
but he declined to act, partly on account of ill-health 
and partly through his having a personal interest in one 
of the lines. The company considered the subject 
should be referred to Mr. Co.ttn’s successor, Mr. 
M‘Dona.p, who was the engineer for the time being, 
and this conclusion was approved by the Master of the 
Court. The case was brought before Mr. Justice Bray, 
who held that the engineer for the time being referred 
to the engineer who was acting at the time of the dis- 
pute, or, in other words, to Mr. Corin. \As he had, 
retired there was no definite arbitrator according to the 
terms of the contract. The defendants appealed, and 
the Lords Justices affirmed the decision of Mr. Justice 
Bray. The phrase “for the time being” is employed 
every day, but evidently there is some risk attached 
to it. 


THE discontent which arose lately in Liverpool when 
it was found that the contract for the new building of 
the Liverpool Infirmary was given to Messrs. W. Brown 
& Sons, of Salford, instead of a local firm, was referred 
to at the annual meeting of the supporters of the 
Institution on Tuesday. Mr. AnpEerson considered the 
charges against the committee were unjust. It appears 
from his statement that (1) Messrs. WiLt1am Brown & 
Sons have premises in Liverpool for which they pay 
rates and taxes, and can consequently claim to be a 
Liverpool firm; (2) the contractors are now employing 
exclusively Liverpool labour on the job, and have 
promised to continue to do so; (3) the sub-contract for 
slating and plastering is placed with a Liverpool 
firm; (4) the sub-contract for plumbing, painting 
and glazing has been placed with a Liverpool firm ; 
(s) the sub-contract for the ironfounder’s work has 
been placed with a Liverpool firm ; (6) the fire escape 
staircases have been placed with a Liverpool firm ; 
(7) Liverpool firms are to be asked to compete for the 
boilers and heating apparatus generally ; (8) Liverpool 
firms will be asked to compete for the cooking apparatus ; 
(9) the asphalte used on the job is obtained from and 
laid by a Liverpool firm; (10) the lime used on the job 
is obtained through a Liverpool agent ; (11) the cement 
used on the job is obtained through a Liverpool agent ; 
(x2) when the furnishing comes to be done local firms 
will be asked to compete; (13) the clerk of works is a 
local man; (14) the quantity surveyor is a Liverpool 
man; (15) the architects are a Liverpool firm. One 
of the reasons for giving the contract to Messrs. 
Brown & Sons was that Portland stone will have to be 
used for the windows, and their price for stone was the 
lowest. 
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ALBRECHT DURER. 


VIEW of: Nuremberg inevitably recalls the life 
of its great artist, ALBRECHT Diirer.' As the 
American poet wrote some sixty years ago :— 


Here, when art was still religion, with a simple reverent 
heart, 

Lived and laboured Albrecht Direr, the Evangelist of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Land. 

Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies ; 

Dead he is not, but departed—for the artist never dies. 


It is now perceived there was a special fitness in his 
having such a_ birthplace; 
many of the highest characteristics of the German 
nature he is to be considered as a representative 
Teuton. But there can be no question he was dis- 
satisfied with Nuremberg, and some: of his contem- 
poraries believed he was out of place there. Vasari 
wrote of him :—“ If this diligent, industrious, universal 
man had been a native of Tuscany, and if he could have 
studied as we have done in Rome, he would have been 
the best painter in our country [ze. Italy], as he was 
the most celebrated that Germany ever had.” DUtreErR 
was discontented in Nuremberg, but that to some extent 
arose from his natural susceptibility to the influences of 
his time. He could not, however, fail to perceive how 
different his life might have proved if he had been born 
in Venice, Rome or Florence. He described himself as 
being treated by the Venetians as if he were a gentle- 
man, while in Nuremberg he was simply a parasite. 
“Hie bin ich ein Herr—daheim ein Schmarotzer.” 
Evidently the seeking of commissions was distasteful 
to him, 

The publication of ALBREcHT DUreEr’s writings, of 
which a volume has just appeared in Berlin under the 
editorship of Herr Max Ossorn, revives the particulars 
about the artist’s visit to Venice, which was one of the 
few agreeable incidents in his life. It is generally sup- 
posed that he journeyed to the city in order to assert 
his rights as the designer of a number of plates which 
Marc Antonio had imitated, and to which he attached 
Durer’s monogram. In Venice he made acquaintance 
with ArRETINO, ‘the scourge of princes,” who was in- 
fluential although a young man. Durer had also a 
commission to purchase some’ jewels for his friend 
PirRKHEIMER. He was therefore able to study many 
classes besides lawyers and senators, Direr recog- 
nised the good qualities of the Venetians. But he adds 
that they were among the greatest rascals on earth. 
In conversation with the painters he realised the short- 
comings of his own works, in which they discovered no 
trace of the antique, which in Italy was a serious 
omission. But there was a novel power in him which 
they recognised. Tittan’s Tribute Money is supposed 
to owe much to Durer. Joun BE.ttn1, who was very 
old, “but still the best in painting,” requested the favour 
of his portrait. An important result of the visit to 
Venice was the correspondence with RAPHAEL. 

To us Durer is mainly known through his etchings 
and engravings. But Lord Lricuron said that as a 
colourist he was rich and vivid, although not always 
unerring as to his harmonies or alluring in his execu- 
tion. It is believed he was one of the artists whose 
works were admired by Lord Arunpe1, and his pictures 
must have been familiar to Lord Bacon, for he remarked 

a man cannot tell whether APELLEs or ALBERT DURER 
were the more trifler; whereof the one (Direr) would 
make a personage by geometrical proportions, the other 
by taking the best parts out of divers faces to make one 
excellent. Such personages, I think, would please 
nobody but the painter that made them—not but I 
think a painter may make a better face than ever was, 
but he must do it by a kind of felicity (as a musician 
that maketh an excellent air in music) and not by rule.” 
Durer’s geometrising and his endeavour to establish an 
invariable scale of proportion for the human frame (for 
which he is said to have been inspired by Jacopo 


for DtreR possessed so | 


WatscHE), as well as for letters in printing, created 
prejudice against him with Fusext, and he declared tha 
Durer had shown what was to be avoided rather tha 
what was to be followed. © But as a colourist he say 
oe 6c : 
that DUrER ~ went beyond his age, and has far excelle, 
in truth and breadth and handling the oil-colour ¢ 
RapuHaEL, as Rapuaet excels him in every other quality, 
That his etchings are still appreciated is showr 
the fact that the strange print Zhe Virgin and Ch 
with Monkey was sold on Monday last for 57/, 
representation of the kind would be impossible for a 
Italian artist, although monkeys were often enoug 
introduced in their works. But DUrReErR’s monkey, } 
many other things from his hand, is a mysterious bei 
which each of us can interpret in our own way. To | 
artist the animal must have given pleasure, for it woul 
be easy to imagine he wished, if possible, to represen 
every one of its hairs. The blinking eyes also apr 
neither human nor simian. in their expression. W, 
artist was more successful than Direr in creatin, 
puzzles. If we can believe that the Adam and Ey 
dates from 1504 it becomes evident that prior to hi 
Italian journey Durer was able to draw the nud 
figure. with marvellous skill. Probably there was ai 
earlier journey southwards, although not attended w 
any pomp or circumstance. ‘The subject is one whic 
has caused much controversy among connoisseurs. Ss 
DuRER was about twenty years younger thar 
Da Vinci. But there was a curious similarity betweer 
the two men. Both of them were handsome, and no 
unconscious of the gifts which nature lavished on them 
Both had a leaning towards science, which was unusua 
with artists. Da Vinci was born amidst people wh 
were prepared for novelties, and whenever he hit - 
an idea he had some chance of realising it. He mad 
drawings for fortifications, and was offered opportunitie: 
to have them carried out in masonry. DUReEr’s project 
for military engineering never went beyond the pap 
stage, unless we accept the legend that a part of th 
walls and bastions of Nuremberg represent his system 
There was, however, one great difference between them 
DuRER was sincerely a religious man, and was eager 
the Reformation. His appeal to Erasmus is by itse 
sufficient evidence of his travail. Da Vinci apparet 
gave no attention to subjects. of that kind, and it i 
doubtful whether he was more than a Christian i 


name. Some believe he was converted to Islamism 
in Egypt. According---to~-tradition, DtrER wat 
most unhappy in his married life. There is ne 
record of any marriage of Lronarpo. The financia 


affairs of Da Vinci caused trouble to himself anc 
to his creditors. Dtrer, if not rich, contrived t 
keep out of debt and was able to leave money to his 
wife. The two artists were possessed of the Renaissance 
spirit in its full strength. They were always aspirin 
after something which was unknown or had not beer 
attempted. Da Vinci was the more successful, but the 
difficulties before him were unlike those which wert 
found in Germany. The appreciation of the two seem: 
to increase as time runs on, and with reason, for the} 
are exalted specimens of humanity. a 

Diirer became inimical to Mr. Ruskin because he 
was always careful to introduce his monogram in AE 
corner of each plate and sometimes rather ostenta- 
tiously. But it was a practice among the Germar 
engravers, only some of them employed symbols whict 
have had the effect of creating doubts about thei 
personalities. DURER was more careful, Then DURER 
was arealist. His Madonnas are uniike those in the 
Italian pictures. They are, as Mr. Ruskin truly says 
Dutch girls with all the beauty left out. But at the 
time there was an effort to make Scripture scenes 
appear as if they were modern incidents, and DURER 
did not rebel against the practice. Lastly, he was 
scientific, and Mr. Ruskin was no advocate of the com- 
bination of science with art. Dtrer, according to the 
critic, was too anxious to display his knowledge ol 
anatomy and of optics, and therefore was careless 
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wut, what was seen, preferring to suggest what he 
»~w must exist. His three portraits of great men 
therefore bad, ‘‘ while he forces his soul out to draw 
hoofs of satyrs, the bristles of swine, and the dis- 
ted aspects of base men and vicious women.” It 
uld have been remembered that DUrer was philo- 
hic. He could have formed pretty faces if he cared. 
t beauty was to him a’mystery. The ALmicuty 
ine, he said, is able to judge of it. He owned the task 
s beyond him, but suggested that ugliness was 
hin his power. The words seem like a key to the 
‘eous faces which Da Vrncr drew, as if they were 
yduced more easily than lovely outlines. It was 
wise in both artists to trouble themselves with such 
tleties. Diirer had the excuse he was a German 
i disposed to think after the Northern manner, for 
Jamiet took to etching, his figures might be open to 
» same objections as those raised against the Nurem- 
-g artist. 

Diurer’s house in Nuremberg has belonged to the 
inicipality since 1816, and near it stands a statue by 
sucn. He was buried in the churchyard of St. John, 
t his grave was not respected and was subsequently 
signed to another tenant. His best works are to be 
x») not in Nuremberg but in Vienna. 


PUPILS v. APPRENTICES. 
By Joun Honeyman, LL.D. 


HEN the Royal Institute of British Architects 
decided that examinations should be a qualify- 
z test for membership, it created a revolutionary change 
the old system of architectural education, the effect 
which seems to be but partially understood even 
w; andthe adaptation of the old methods to the new 
nditions caused by the change has not yet been 
ected. Although the effect on the system of pupilage, 
r example, has been frequently discussed, practically 
steps have been taken to make it possible for a young 
an desirous of passing the Institute’s examinations to 
tend the preparatory classes during his apprenticeship, 
though it must be evident to any impartial person that 
the apprentice does not now receive from his master 
e knowledge deemed essential by the Institute—as 
» did when the relationship between master and 
yprentice was instituted—it is absurd to expect that he 
ould give as much of his time to his master as in the 
tys when he got an equivalent for it in the shape of 
struction. : 
_ This is a point regarding which architects of experi- 
ice and the Institute itself might reasonably be called 
yon to advise. Is it not the case that a young man 
ho availed himself of the classes, now so well taught 
| our larger towns, could pass the three examinations 
‘the Institute without an apprenticeship at all? I do 
ot say that this ought to be done or allowed ; but I do 
iy that it cow/d be done, and I lay stress upon this in 
rder that we may rightly appreciate the respective 
alues of the office tuition now given, and that which 
1e pupil can and must get outside. Itis evident that 
yhat he receives outside is distinctly the more valuable 
f the two, and therefore it necessarily follows that the 
reater part of his time ought to be spent in acquiring 
iat knowledge, especially till he had passed his inter- 
1ediate examination. 

In apportioning the time to the various branches of 
tudy, it is necessary to bear in mind how much 
rere is to dispose of. Here, I think, the majority of 
rchitects greatly err in their estimate. My opinion is 
dat a working day of eight hours or nine hours is all 
lat any lad of from sixteen to twenty should have to 
o. At that time of life a lad cannot do more with 
dvantage or impunity. The whole teaching of the day, 
herefore, must be done between g A.M. and 6 P.M. 
There can be no excuse for depriving the pupil of 
1s evening hours. It is to be remembered that we 
xpect the architect to be a gentleman, a man of literary 
astes and general culture, a musician, it may be, and 


ee 


one accustomed to social intercourse; and whether he 


uses the time for study or recreation we have no right 
to deprive him of it. It is between 9 a.m. and 6 p.M., 
therefore, we have to deal with him as a pupil, and can 
we fairly and impartially say, in view of the relative 
value of each branch, that half of his time should be 
devoted to office tuition, such as itis? I think not. It 
may be expedient, however — as old traditions and 
customs are hard to eradicate—to allow more, and yet 
find time for all the academic teaching required within 
the ordinary working day limit. It would probably 
suffice if the pupil got free from office work at 1 o’clock 
on four days in each week and the whole of Saturdays 
—to allow time for sketching and measuring ancient 
buildings. He should also have much longer holidays 
in summer—I would suggest that in each of his two 
first years he should have a month of holiday, and in 
the third, fourth and fifth years two months. If we 
intend to assimilate the architectural student’s educa- 
tion to that of other learned professions, we must give 
to him similar conditions in the way of freedom 
from routine work, and also similar facilities for the 
attainment of theoretical as well as practical knowledge 
of his profession, whether this is to be obtained at 
schools or universities. Taking this view, to expect 
our students to have no opportunity of attending classes 
which are essential, or for preparation for such classes, 
till the evening after a full:day’s work has been done, is 
manifestly absurd. 

As the acquisition of instruction given in our schools 
of art and technical colleges is now essential for the 
student who wishes the Institute’s certificate, the con- 
tinuance of this sweating system, so fraught with risk 
to the health and eyesight of our young men, must be 
regarded as discreditable to us architects. 

It must not be inferred from what I have said that I 
undervalue the advantages of apprenticeship. On the 
contrary, if the choice lay between apprenticeship and 
what may be called academic training, | would unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce in favour of the former—that is, 
apprenticeship of the old-fashioned type, during which 
the master personally instructed his pupil, or at least 
saw that he was systematically instructed. But the 
practice now common of architects taking half a 
dozen or more apprentices at a time tends to reduce 
the value of the office training, and so it is almost 
necessary now to supplement such training by. instruc- 
tion which can only be obtained outside. But if a 
change in the system of apprenticeship necessitates the 
attendance of the student elsewhere for instruction, it 
follows that the time devoted to office training must be 
curtailed. In short, the system as a whole must be 
modified and harmonised, a fair proportion of | the 
time available being devoted to each branch of study. 
But, it may be said, if our apprentices are to be at our 
offices only little more than half time, how are we to get 
all our tracings made, our printing, mounting, going 
messages, holding tapes and the like? That is a 
question very easily answered. Get one or two addi- 
tional message boys and pay them for their work. By the 
course I advise you will all the sooner get more valuable 
services from your apprentices, which will amply repay 
you for the privilege you give them of working in your 
office. But it may again be urged, if young men get 
away from their offices they will go and amuse them- 
selves and acquire indolent habits. But that does not 
follow. Only those enrolled in classes should be 
allowed to leave, and for the rest—those who trifle 
their time are welcome to do so; they will never be 
architects and they can be quite well spared. It would 
be a bad business for us if every apprentice became 
an architect. The lads who are destined to succeed 
will not trifle. ‘They will not merely make the best 
use of the time they get during the day, but will devote 
much of the spare hours they have at command to study 
—working late and rising early, and improving every 


opportunity of gaining fuller knowledge of the, art they 
' love. ae sel. 


e 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING.* 


ANY complaints have been heard of late about 
the indebtedness of municipal corporations. 
Even the bankers who are familiar with financial cata- 
strophes profess to be alarmed about its effects. It is 
true there are cases where the expenditure was unwise. 
Any man, for instance, who has acquaintance with pro- 
perty cannot look at the place which was destined for 
the Strand Improvement without realising that the 
change was brought about before the Metropolis was 
sufficiently ripe for it. The position is not adapted at 
present for expensive buildings, and the money expended 
must long remain without any return. In less important 
towns the vaulting ambition of members of councils who 
wish to claim credit for being in advance of their con- 
temporaries has also produced results which, if measured 
by a financial scale, are disastrous. 

On the other hand, there can be no question that 
the larger part of the outlay has been expended 
beneficially. Streets have been improved; efficient 
drainage has become general; water supply is more 
ample and entails less risk for the users, and, in a word, 
town life in Great Britain does not mean the sacrifice 
of a large number of human victims every Wear nel tas 
true that in carrying out the works ruin has been 
caused which antiquarians and lovers of the picturesque 
may deplore, but unfortunately it seems to be a rule of 


life that every beneficial change must be unsatisfactory } 


to more or less people. 

At such a time it is an advantage to have an 
explanation of what has been achieved in municipal 
engineering. Mr. Maxwe t, in the three lectures which 
constitute the volume just published, confines himself 
to (1) road engineering and maintenance; (2) main 
drainage, sewage disposal, destructors ; (3) water 
supply. He prudently avoids ‘‘ those branches which 
by many are considered (whether rightly or wrongly it is 
not our present purpose to determine) to fall within the 
category of ‘ Municipal Trading.’ ” 

There was a time when all the work of road-making 
‘and street-making was performed by hand labour. But 
in a few years we suppose H. Wa ttis’s pathetic picture 
of the dead stone-breaker, which Ruskin considered to 
be the picture of its year, will hardly be understood as 
an exact representation of the preparation of material in 
the nineteenth century. Streets and roads are now 
subjected to such extraordinary traffic, the work could 
hardly be performed without the aid of machines. Quite 
recently we saw the co-operation of six men was required 
to raise a few paving stones in one of the narrow but 
busy streets of the City. The steam-roller had done its 
work so well the paving was as firmly united as any 
masonry in an arch. There are various other machines, 
such as scarifiers, and one of the latest brought out is a 
road edge-dressing machine invented by the road sur- 
veyor of Elgin. One great advantage of Mr. Maxwe t’s 
book is that he introduces illustrations and descriptions 
of the various aids with which mechanical engineers 
have endowed the authorities for roads. There are also 
artificial pavements which claim special advantages. 
Scavenging machines, Street-watering machines, road 
motors further co-operate in giving facilities for traffic. 

The second lecture treats of drainage. The joints of 
sewers have been made the subject of many patents. 
Beside salt-glazed stoneware, rock concrete, silicated 
stone, steel-ribbed concrete and ironware pipes are also 
employed. Concrete and expanded metal have been re- 
cently utilised. The author particularly refers to Messrs. 
WaLTER MacrarRLanE & Co,’s traps, &c., and says :— 

This firm also supplies every kind of iron fitting or 
appliance required in a complete system of house 
drainage. The castings are dipped in Dr. Ancus 
Smitu's solution, or treated with Macrar.ane’s im- 


_.” British Progress in Municipal Engineering, A Series of 
Three Lectures by William H. Maxwell, borough and waterworks 


. engineer, Tunbridge Wells Corporati v 
Constable & Co., Ltd.) Pe nee 
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proved glass enamel, which latter renders the interio; 
as smooth as glass, prevents rust, and is also a spec) 
ally useful application for soil pipes.” The designin 
of a penstock used at one time to offer considerab] 
difficulties. But manufacturers now supply them ¢ 
large sizes, and some are self-acting. The hydraulj 
sewer-flusher by Messrs. MERRYWEATHER is found | 
be efficient, and an engine is not needed wheneye 
there is a sufficient pressure from the main. Messrs 
Hucues & Lancaster have devised an arrangemen 
which is adopted in districts where the sewage mus 
be raised. It is employed in many parts of th 
world, and a large contract for the drainage of Oport 
has been entered into. The view of the station a) 
Bombay is by itself sufficient to indicate the characte 
of the power as well as the ease with which it can fj 
increased whenever required. There are so many solu. 
tions of the sewage disposal problem it would be difficul) 
to say which deserves preference, and, indeed, loca 
conditions demand special adaptations. For the disposa 
of domestic and trade refuse, Mantove, ALtiott & Co, 
destructor as erected at Liverpool, Shoreditch, White. 
chapel and other places has proved to be well adapted, 

Mr. Maxwe tt refers to the great activity which the 
provincial cities have shown in obtaining possession 0] 
gathering grounds for water supply. To some extent 
this means a monopoly by a few, and the question is, 
what is to be the fate of towns which have not displayed 
so much hustling ? In the days of Bateman and Hawkes- 
LEY it was not difficult to arrange a water supply. The 
main point was, like Mrs. Grasse’s cook, to first catch 
the hare in the shape of a sufficient catchment basin, 
and to lay down a conduit from it to the reservoirs. An 
engineer found no difficulty in discovering sources ol 
ample supplies; indeed, as in the case of Glasgow, 
they were almost obtrusive. Inventiveness was so 
little needed that extraordinary importance was attached 
to the ingenuity of forming a small conduit along the 
slope of a weir, in order that in times of flood the water 
would be likely to pass over without filling it, and turbid 
water would therefore not be conveyed to the reservoirs. 
Now, however, there are many important appliances 
invented outside the engineer's office, and which are 
found to be indispensable. What can be done by means 
of artesian wells is shown by a photograph of one for 
the Great Northern Railway near Peterborough station, 
sunk by Messrs. Le Granp & Surciirr, and which 
yields 300,000 gallons a day. The volume is so great 
it almost appears to have adhesion, and is not dis- 
sipated as so often happens. The great advantage of 
Mr. Maxwetv’s book is that it will be a revelation to 
many of the extent of the co-operation of manufacturing 
firms in promoting “ the safety and the health of the 
whole State.” This is a debt which is too often ignored. 
The book is therefore of service as a record, and to 
some extent as a directory. 


' 


PIPE FLANGES. | 
fe theory the proportions of a pipe should correspond 
with the extent of the delivery for which it is 
intended.. In German books on construction we find 
elaborate formule for calculating the proportions not 
only of large pipes or conduits for water supply, but. 
for very small pipes meant to convey gas into houses. 
It is not intended, we suppose, to have extreme exacti- 
tude in the dimensions of pipes. The law of demand 
has already determined the sizes, and in the market a 
great variety is to be found. For the Glasgow Water- 
works BaTtEeMAN specified pipes which would vary by 
inches from 2 inches to 10 inches, and then. generally | 
by 2 inches from 10 inches to 20 inches. The. largest 
sizes were 24 inches, 30 inches and 33 inches. To. 
some extent that arrangement is still respected. . | 
The Engineering Standards Committee could not, | 
therefore, make many changes relating to the internal | 


' diameters of pipes, . They suggest, however, that for 


; 


; 
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general use 1f-inch, 42-inch, 11-inch, 13-inch, 17-inch, 
‘19-inch, 22-inch and 23-inch pipes should be dispensed 
with. They recommend that there should be four stan- 
dards, viz. (1) low-pressure standard, for steam pressures 
up to 55 lbs. and water pressures up to 200 lbs. per square 
inch; (2) intermediate-pressure standard, for steam 
pressures over 55 lbs., but not exceeding 125 lbs. per 
square inch; (3) high-pressure standard, for steam 
pressures over 125 lbs., but not exceeding 225 lbs. per 
square inch; and (4) extra high-pressure standard, for 
steam pressures over 225 lbs., but not exceeding 
325 lbs. per square inch. The pressure for water pipes 
of 200 Ibs. is usual in this country, but in America one 
of 300 lbs. per square inch is generally prescribed. The 
purpose of the committee is to obtain uniformity in the 
flanges of pipes, and it is well to state the principles 
which guided them in their own words :— 


Number of Bolts.—In the first place, it was decided that 
the number of bolts used should in all cases be a multiple 
of four, and that the bolt-holes should be so placed that 
spaces between them are bisected by the main centre lines. 
The committee are quite aware that in the case of flanges 
for certain sizes of pipes, and especially of those for 23-inch 
pipes, the adoption of multiples of four for the number of 
bolts involves some change of practice; but, after carefully 
discussing the opinions and experimental data brought 
before them they are convinced that the advantages result- 
ing from the adoption of such a principle outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

Bolts.—For determining the sizes of bolts it has been 
assumed that, in the case of a joint just on the point of 
leaking, the full working pressure might be exerted over 
the area of a circle just touching the inner sides of the bolt- 
holes, and the sectional area of the bolts at the bottom of 
the threads has been fixed to meet this contingency. In 
the case of the smaller sizes of pipes, allowances have also 
been made for undue stresses in making the joints. It is 
considered desirable that all nuts should be chamfered on 
the side bearing on the flange, and that the bearing surfaces 
of the heads, nuts and flanges should be trued. 


Sizes of Bolt-holes.—The sizes of bolt-holes decided | 


upon were :—For 3-inch and 3-inch bolts the diameters of 
the holes to be 7s-inch larger than the diameters of the 
bolts, and for larger sizes of bolts g-inch. 


Diameters of Flanges.—Practically the sizes of flanges | 


are governed by the necessity of adopting such diameters 
as will meet the requirements of makers of stop-valves 
and similar fittings. The diameters decided upon by the 
committee are the smallest which will satisfy these re- 
quirements. The requirements of the valve-makers agree 
very closely with those which exist in the case of cast-iron 
pipes, or in pipes with rivetted-on flanges ; while in the case 
of pipes with welded-on flanges, although the diameter of 
‘such flanges might be reduced, there are manifest dis- 
advantages in having two sizes of flanges when connections 
have to be made to valves or other fittings. Experiments 
have shown, however, that with these welded-on flanges 
the strength of the joints is materially increased by 
reducing the size of the flanges, while the cost is, of course, 
alsodiminished. Under these circumstances the committee 
consider that in the case of long lines of pipes having 
welded-on flanges, it should be permissible to make such 
flanges of the dimensions given in Table III. 

_Thicknesses of Flanges.—In the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the standard thicknesses tabulated for the various 
types of flanges are the minimum thicknesses consistent 
with satisfactorily meeting the requirements of ordinary 
practice. 


From the tables which are given a few cases may be 
abstracted which will show the differences between the 
standard dimensions and those commonly employed. 
Take a 2-inch pipe. The ordinary diameter of the flange 
is 63 inches, the diameter of bolt circle 4% inches; the 
Standard is 6 inches and 43 inches. For 4-inch pipes 
the diameter of the flange is 9 inches and of the bolt 
circle 7 inches ; in the standard the sizes are respectively 
82 inches and 4 inches. 
diameter of the flange is 12 inches and of the bolt circle 
98 inches; the standard figures are 11 inches and 
94 inches. In the 12-inch, for r9 inches and 167 inches 
we have 18 inches and 16 inches. For the 6-inch pipe 
eight bolts are substituted for six. The 12-inch pipe 


has twelve bolts instead of eight, and the 20-inch pipe 
sixteen bolts instead of eleven. 

From these figures it will be evident that there is 
an alteration in the flanges. The thickness of the metal 
did not come within the scope of the committee’s 
inquiries. The sub-committee have found it necessary 
to hold twenty-four meetings in order to consider the 
information given by manufacturers and users of pipes. 
A great many experimental tests were also carried out 
for them. The manufacture of pipes is one of the most 
important of British industries, and the adoption of 
uniformity in the flanges must be productive of economy 
while it will also be advantageous for users. 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


MEETING of the Great Chapter of Chichester Cathedral 
was held in the chapter-house last week “for the 
purpose of conferring upon the affairs of the cathedral 
church, its fabric, ordinances and statutes.” From a report 
of the proceedings supplied by the Chapter clerk (Mr. 
Freeland) the following is taken :—The Dean of Chichester 
presided at the meeting, which was held in the chamber 
which for several centuries has been used as a muniment- 
room for the documents belonging to the Bishop and the 
Dean and Chapter. There is no doubt, however, that this 
was formerly the chapter-house erected by or under the 
auspices of Bishop Langton (1305-38), and frequently alluded 
to in the Cathedral Act Books as the upper or bishop’s 
chapter-house, and it is understood that this chamber will 
henceforth be used and known as the chapter-house of 
Chichester Cathedral. 

The chamber, which has been well warmed and lighted, 
has been partly restored by having the oak panelling at the 
west end renewed, while the President’s chair has been 
restored to its proper place, the bulk of the muniments 
removed, and a number of the ancient pictures and prints 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter collected and displayed 
in the chamber. 

The Dean, after reading prayers, shortly ovened the 
proceedings. The agenda was a long one, and the first 
subject was the further discussion of the ordo predicandi. 


The Domus Fund. 


The state of the Domus Fund was the next subject for 
consideration, and the Dean explained the report and 


| account which had been circulated among the subscribers 


and detailed the work done during the year. The works 
carried out by the Domus Fund during the year, besides 


'the general yearly restoration of different parts of the 


In the 6-inch pipe the ordinary | 


cathedral, comprised among other things the re-erection of 
Bishop Stratford’s sacellum, now nearly finished, the 
partial re-erection of the Arundel screen, repairs to the 
triforia, &c., removal of the reredos, and a large contribu- 
tion to the repairs to the cathedral organ. 

Removal of the Reredos. 

The removal of the reredos as a separate subject then 
occupied the attention of the Chapter, and the Dean 
explained at some length that, although at the preceding 
Chapter there had been a general expression of opinion 
that room should be found for it in the cathedral, as in itself 
it was no mean work of art, it had been found impossible to 
do so. Mr. Somers Clarke, the cathedral architect, as well as 
Mr. Kempe, also an expert in cathedral buildings, had both 
separately examined it and had taken measurements and 
endeavoured to find a place for it, either in the north 
transept or elsewhere ; but wherever they proposed to put 
it the expert evidence was that it would prove an eyesore, 
and the Dean and Chapter reluctantly came to the conclu- 
sion that it must go elsewhere. 

The Dean explained that at first he thought a place 
might be found for it in the Colonial Church, and that it 
might be sent to adorn Cape Town Cathedral, but upon 
consideration this project had to be abandoned. The Vicar 
of New Shoreham then asked for it to be placed in New 
Shoreham Church, and the Dean and Chapter would have 
been willing to remove it there, but_on the measurements 
being taken it was found that New Shoreham Church could 
not contain it. Canon Sanderson then endeavoured to find 
a place for it either in the chapel at Lancing College or at 
Ardingly, or in that at St. John’s, Hurstpierpoint. The 
authorities were willing that it should be removed to one ot 
those places, but again, on measurements being taken, &c., 
it was found to be wholly impracticable. When these pro- 


78 
posals had to be abandoned. Mr. Marona, the vicar of 
St. Saviour’s, Brighton, applied to take it for his church. The 
church being a modern one, in which there would be nothing 
incongruous in the introduction of the reredos, the Dean 
and Chapter accepted Mr. Marona’s offer, and he undertook 
to find 100/. towards the cost of removal if the Dean and 
Chapter would find the balance, which they had agreed to do. 
The removal has now been accomplished, and the reredos 
looks exceeding well where it has been erected. Thus, the 
Dean said, that which had long been an incubus in the 
cathedral had been removed and replaced by the old altar 
screen re-erected in memory of Archdeacon Mount, with the 
most satisfactory results. 

Prebendary Pennethorne, who at the previous meeting of 
the Chapter had expressed a strong hope that the reredos 
might be retained in the cathedral out of reverence for the 
memory of the late Dr. Swainson, who had largely interested 
himself in its erection, now expressed his entire approval 
of the alterations which had been made after full considera- 
tion, and moved the adoption of the Dean’s report upon the 
subject, which was seconded by Prebendary Hodges and 
carried unanimously. 


The Mount Memorial. 


Canon Masters was asked to make a statement as to the 
Mount memorial, and as the secretary for the memorial 
committee he stated that the whole amount required for the 
erection of the screen in its present form had been realised, 
and that it was hoped there would be a balance over 
towards further developments ; but the committee had been 
unexpectedly met by a bill for extras sent in by the con- 
tractors, and until the return of the architect to England the 
accounts could not be finally presented. 

Archdeacon Elwes asked whether it was not intended 
further to decorate the screen, and it was explained that the 
full intention of the Chapter was that a reredos should be 
erected some day, and, when this was done, that colour and 
gilding should be added so as to make the screen a more 
complete reproduction of that which had existed in the 
same situation from Bishop Shurburne’s time down to the 
fall of the spire. 
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Canon Jones stated that many people had expressed an | 


opinion that as the screen now existed it was too dignified 
and severe, and in his opinion it certainly required further 
embellishment. ; 

The West Porch. 


The next item on the agenda was that of the west porch. 
The Dean stated that Archdeacon Elwes and himself were 
trustees of a special fund of 500/., which had been left by 
the late Mr. France, a member of an old Chichester family, 
tobe applied especially to the restoration of the west porch 
and west front. The Dean then detailed the extensive 
work which had been done, and how the old work had for 
the most part been put back stone for stone, that the cracks 
which had appeared had been carefully watched, and it had 
been ascertained after two years that there was no settle- 
ment, that the foundations were in perfect order, and that 
the careful work of restoration which had been done would 
last with care for many years. 

Prebendary Bennett then explained in further detail 
what had been done, and raised a laugh by stating that the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings had come 
down and had expressed an opinion that there had been a 
decided movement of the building towards the west. But 
the clerk of the works for the north-west tower had very 
carefully examined and plumbed the building, and stated 
that what movement there was was towards the north. 


5 : 4 
But this had now been arrested in the most clever manner, | 


and he thought the work which 
Vick was most satisfactory. 

The Dean stated that the 
at the bank 
temporarily 
date. 

Archdeacon Elwes moved that the Dean’s report be 
received and adopted; this was seconded by Canon Deane, 
who expressed the opinion that thoroughly good work had 
been done. The west porch is now securely fixed between 
the buttresses formed by the north-west and the south-west 
towers, and the building is now quite safe. 


The Bell Tower. 


had been done by Mr. 


nat the 500/. legacy was still intact 
and earning interest, the Domus Fund having 
lent the amount required for the work up to 


The Dean then explained that the bell tower was more ° 


properly the work for the restoration committee of the 
cathedral, who had taken it in hand; that a great deal of 
very careful work had been done, and that the experi- 
meénts which had been ‘made with baryta water were 


2 
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successful; and the architect proposed in the summer to 
take this matter in hand with a view to the whole 
external face of the tower being treated in this way, so 
as to preserve the stone from further ravages. The campa- 
nile south-west pinnacle had been entirely rebuilt, and 
the three others would next be taken in hand. The Dean 
and Chapter were fully alive to their responsibility with 
reference to this ancient campanile, which was the only one 
of its kind in England connected with a cathedral, and the 
work would be steadily pushed forward. A meeting of the 
restoration committee would be held in February to con- 
sider the matter further. He moved that his (the Dean’s) Fi 
report be adopted, which was seconded by Prebendary 
Short and carried unanimously. le 


Arundel Screen. 


The subject of. the Arundel screen was then discussed, — 
and the Dean called on Prebendary Bennett to explain im — 
detail what was taking place, how the stones which had — 
been littering in the cathedral and in the bell tower since 
the fall of the spire had been carefully gathered together, a 
that the screen was being re-erected stone for stone in the 
base of the tower, that many people who had seen it in — 
course of erection had been astonished at the beauty of it, 
and that Mr. Kempe had said that if this had been retained — 
in the cathedral the latter would now be almost on a level 
with Westminster Abbey. : 

Prebendary Bennett then explained that when arranging _ 
the stones for the Arundel screen, those relating to’ Bishop a 
Stratford’s sacellum, a monument erected in the cathedral — 
in 1356 or thereabouts to Bishop Stratford, then Lord Chan- — 
cellor of England, had been discovered carefully stored, = 
numbered and put away, and that the Dean and Chapter 


had at once decided that this must be re-erected, and the — 


| work was now nearly completed; and it had only been 


necessary to supply a very few new stones, nearly all the - 
old ones having been found and restored to their original 
position. + 
Prebendary Fraser and Chancellor Davey both expressed 
their satisfaction at what was being done and how well they 
remembered these ancient edifices when they stood in the 
cathedral. i = 
, 
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The report on this subject was then adopted. 


The Chapter-houise. 


The new chapter-house, or rather the old chapter-house 
restored to its original use, was then discussed, and the 
Dean explained that there had been considerable difference _ 
of opinion as to whether this was the chapter-house of the 
cathedral, but he had no doubt that it was originally in- a 
tended for the chapter-house—at any rate it was adopted a 
as the chapter-house now, and he hoped would always ig 
remain. It would be remembered that it had been stated — 
by Prebendary Bennett at the preceding Chapter that there 
was a precedent for an upper chapter-house in St. Davids ~ 
Cathedral, and that during the summer he (the Dean) had — 
visited St. Davids Cathedral, as also had Prebendary — 
Bennett, and seen the chapter-house there, which was _ 
similar in many respects to the one which had been — 
brought to light in Chichester Cathedral, He explained 
how the President’s chair and the panelling had been 
restored, and stated that the key of the old treasure-house 
over the south porch, which led out of this chamber, and — 
had been in the library for 250 years, had been oiled and — 
fitted into the lock, and it was found that the lock was 
perfectly good, and the key had now, after this long period, 
come into use again and become one of the curiosities of 
the cathedral. 


Removing the Muniments. 


The Dean also alluded to the labours of Prebendar 
Bennett, who had collected the pictures, prints, &c., now — 
displayed on the walls, and had taken infinite trouble in re- 
storing the chapter-house to its present condition ; and said 
that some day it was hoped that the panelling would be 
extended so as to cover the north and south walls, and that 
stalls would at the same time be provided for the members _ 
in the chapter-house. 

The Dean then moved the adoption of the report, and 
this was seconded by Canon Jones. Prebendary Bennett — 
then addressed the Chapter, and after detailing the steps he ~ 
had taken in reference thereto, he explained that the bulk’ 
of the muniments had been. removed to the chamber over: 
the canons’ vestry, and the remainder, namely, those in more’ 
modern use, stored at the east end of the chapter-house, 
where they could be conveniently reached by the Bishop's 
Registrar and the Chapter clerk and his assistants. He 
then expressed his thanks, and he wished the Chapter to. 
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great trouble and labour they had been at in removing the 
muniments, and the assistance they had given to him, and 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to them for their labours, 


which was seconded by Prebendary Foyster. 


es. Access to Documents. . 
Before, however, this subject was proceeded with, Canon 
Jones rose and proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bennett, 
which was seconded by Prebendary Mallaby. These reso- 
jutions were put by the Dean and carried unanimously. 

The Chapter clerk, in returning thanks, explained that 
he had no doubt that this was the chapter-house erected by 
or under the auspices of Bishop Langton, as the records all 
pointed to this; but it had been the muniment-room of the 
cathedral documents for several centuries, and he had been 
obliged to demur to the entire removal of the documents 
from this chamber, inasmuch as they were in weekly or 
daily reference by himself or his assistants, and they must 
be kept in a chamber where access could be had to them at 
all convenient hours. Ronee 

Prebendary Bennett then returned thanks for the vote 
which had been accorded to him, and some further discus- 
sion subsequently ensued, when several prebendaries 
wished that steps should be very shortly taken for the 
panelling and completion of the remainder of the room. 
After a remark by the Dean that this subject required careful 
consideration, the matter dropped. 


The Cathedral Organ. 


Canon Masters was then called upon to report as to the 
cathedral organ, when he made the satisfactory announce- 
ment that he had succeeded in collecting every shilling that 
was required, and that the restoration approved by the 
experts had been satisfactorily carried into effect and that 
after paying everybody a balance was left in the bank of 12s. 


“ETHICS AND ASTHETICS. 


(\N Monday Mr. A. Gilbert, R.A., delivered a lecture at 

- the Royal Academy. After a brief reference to his 
absence from England, he spoke of the lectures on Greek 
art which Professor Waldstein will deliver at the Royal 
Academy in March. Those lectures, he thought, should be 
of great value to the students, whom he proposed to prepare 
for them in some degree by his addresses. He would speak 
chiefly of ethics and esthetics. Ethics was to the common- 
wealth what zesthetics was to art, and the two together 
formed the ideal of the philosopher’s dreams—the best that 
could be given for human welfare. With these might be 
combined beauty and ideality, and the ideal must be with 
them sleeping and waking. It was the one big gift, the 
thing that would teach them the shortest road to beauty. 
Ideality, brought about largely by religious influence, 
was one of the principal characteristics of Greek art, 
and it was that which produced the Phidian marbles 
—the works by which our .standard has been. set. 
After commenting on the influence of Greek art on modern 
work in Europe since the exhibition of the Elgin marbles in 
London, Mr. Gilbert, according to the Morning Post, spoke 
of its effect upon Watts—a painter, a poet, a sculptor anda 
greater man. The Greek influence could be seen in every- 
thing connected with this great prophet in art—in his life, 
in his sympathies, even in his letters. He remembered 
Watts telling him that when he was a youth he went to 
see and sketch the Elgin marbles when they were first 
shown at a house in London. He was coming out when 
someone tapped him on the shoulder, and after looking at 
his drawings from the marbles said, “ You are quite right. 
Study those and you can’t go wrong.” The speaker was 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, a man who lived with the 
greatest ideals and died in the greatest misery. And 
Watts afterwards founded all his art—to use his own 
words—on the lines of the Theseus and the Ilyssus. That 
was why Watts was the great man of a great century. The 
great Italians of the Renaissance, less confined by 
their religion than were the Greeks, were frankly 
humanists, but showed in their work much of the Hellenic 
idealism. The idealism was especially remarkable in the 
portraits by the Italian painters. Michel Angelo had never 
seen Greek sculpture, yet he, because he was the fittest man 
to be the intermediate between Phidias and our own times, 
handed on the gifts his great forerunner had left to the 
world. The finest things by Michel Angelo were worthy to 
Stand by those of Phidias. Donatello and Verrocchio were 
both essentially masters of humanism, and Donatello, of all 
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the Italian sculptors, was the most, sentimental. He did 
not show his wonderful sentinient in his handicraft, in 
which he was below Verrocchio. and Ghiberti, and very far 
indeed below Michel Angelo and Cellini. In borrowing 
from nature they should take the best side of their models, 
and try to see the inner man and show what of the beautiful 
was in him. That was a lesson that Watts, a great painter, 
had shown better than any sculptor. His portraits wére 
biographies of the sitters and ‘would outlast any ‘there 
material representation. BOE 

Flaxman was probably the greatest designer we ever had. 
Among his collected works at University College were pre- 
served many of the innumerable little sketches of people 
and things that he made on all sorts of odd pieces of paper. 
This constant study of nature he combined with that of the 
people pictured on the Greek vases. So, in his illustrations, 
Flaxman was able to bring the Greek poets to our com- 
prehension. He was the Donatello of his time, the fore- 
runner of Watts, and the disabuser of the idea of mere 
material quality conveyed by the art of Banks; Nollekens 
and Roubiliac. Students probably would not agree with 
this, nor would he have done so when he sat in their places. 
To the student in art the man who could execute always 
seemed greater than the man who could design. The 
lecture was brought to a close with a few remarks on an 
English sculptor whose work has been the subject in 
modern years of general admiration and the cause of end- 
less disputes. Alfred Stevens, said the lecturer, had many 
personal characteristics. No man living would dare to walk 
covered into a room before the personality or the work of 
Alfred Stevens, but nine out of ten who saw his work would 
say of the execution, ‘ We could do better than that in the 
schools.” Stevens was not a master of execution, but a 
dreamer. He formed himself on Michel Angelo, who was 
his bread and his life. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the last meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors a paper was read by Mr. H. L. Paterson 
on ‘‘ The Geometrical Period.” It was pointed out that the 
fusion of the Saxons and Normans into one people and the 
gradual separation of England from France allowed each 
nation to pursue its own ideals and the architecture of each 
to assume a national character. It was in ecclesiastical 
architecture that the greatest development took place. The 
monasteries were the only places in which men could be 
trained, and in these the large stores of wealth gave them 
the opportunity of exercising their artistic faculties by erect- 
ing noble buildings. By the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the style known as Gothic was firmly established 
throughout Western’ Europe. This style, in which the 
greatest constructive: skill was required, and in which the 
principle of elasticity was fully and consistently developed, 
contrasted with the architecture of the Greeks, in which 
dead height was the most marked characteristic. The 
practice of concentrating the thrust of a vaulted roof 
on large masses of masonry, the thrust being often 
carried across intervening space by flying buttresses, 
allowed the intervening wall to be largely dispensed 
with so far as any constructive purpose was concerned, and 
left it free to be utilised to the full for windows. These 
became large and more elaborate, and the increasing use of 
coloured glass hastened the process. Tracery, the progress 
of which was the most characteristic feature of the Geo- 
metrical period, had its germ in Romanesque and Byzantine 
times, and during the Norman and Lancet period which 
followed the evident desire to decorate the plain stone 
spandrils, as well as the desire to secure more light, led 
step by step to the piercing of the stonework. This took 
first the form of pierced plates, the stonework being reduced 
until it took the form of bars or mullions. When the 
common use of foliation or cusping was completely -de- 
veloped tracery was brought in. The lecturer showed some 
of the steps by which this development took place, in 
vertical windows and also in rose windows, and how 
eventually a traceried window included both types. The 
different kinds of cusping were noted, and also the change 
from a purely geometrical treatment to one in which inter- 
secting bars and a combination of the two kinds led to the 
culmination of the style. Slides were shown also to call 
attention to the change which took place in the mouldings 
and also in the ornament during this’ period, and the 
lecturer concluded by calling attention by means of illus- 
trations to some of the differences between English and 
continental work. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


As architectural societies, regardless of the dignity 


which they claim and of the practice which prevails in | 


other professions, have become advertisement . agents 
and tolerate deluding promises by their subordinates 
who hold out prospects of contracts under liberal con- 
ditions, it is not surprising that individual architects 
endeavour to follow the example of the societies. The 
extent of this traffic in America can be judged from the 
following resolution which was passed by the Iowa 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects :-— 
“Whereas certain architects have been considered as 
receiving remuneration for advertisements of contrac- 
tors, supply houses, &c., on plan covers, specification 
covers, illustrated pamphlets of designs and the like, and 
whereas architects have been represented as favouring 
those who thus advertised and discriminating against 
those who'did not, therefore it is to be in future the 
policy of the architects of the Iowa Chapter to refrain 
from all such advertising for supply houses, contractors, 
&c., which might be considered as influencing or bring- 
ing remuneration for such advertising to the architect 
or any person acting or pretending to act for him.” 
There would be more of a chance of reform if, instead 
of leaving the duty to local chapters, the American 
Institute as a whole were to declare that the practicé in 
question must be derogatory, and as likely to affect the 
general belief in the independence of architects in their 
relations with contractors. 


MopeErNn judges seem eager to demonstraté that they 
are not to be restricted by their duties in Court, and 
that they are authorities on much else besides the 
precedents found in law reports. The Lord Justice 
Clerk of Scotland was to be heard on Monday reading a 
paper before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts on 
“Roads: what they are, and what they should be.” In 
spite of all that is said about the general depression, 
there is no doubt the traffic on roads in this country has 
enormously developed. The result is that the wear and 
tear is sO excessive it becomes quite evident that we 
must approach nearer to the old Roman system and 
impart substantiality to country roads. That means an 
increase in cost, which would be more than many 
districts could well pay. The Lord Justice Clerk agrees 
with those who consider it is desirable to establish a 
central authority by which a uniform construction would 
be obtained throughout the country, poor and wealthy 
districts being treated alike. The expense of main 
roads would accordingly fall on the Exchequer. In 
conclusion, it was said the commercial prosperity of the 
country would .be increased if a sum of five or six 
millions sterling could be at once granted towards 
accomplishing improvements in roads, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B. 


\ N JHENEVER the history of architecture in the 

nineteenth century is written at the length it 
merits, credit will be given to the late Marquis of ButE 
for two of the most remarkable among examples of 
residences, viz. Cardiff Castle and the mansion of 
Mount Stuart, near Rothesay. The former was the 
only work in which the late Witt1am Burces was 
allowed to demonstrate the possibilities of Medizevalism 
when the expenditure was generous. We have pub- 
lished several plates which are almost enough to suggest 
the building was a romance in costly and beautiful 
materials. From its position Cardiff Castle, or at least 
the great tower, can be seen by all who pass. But in 
his residence in the Isle of Bute the late Marquis was 
able to gratify that love of seclusion which was one of 
his characteristics. It is only from the sea that an un- 
interrupted view of the exterior can be seen. The 
commission was given to Sir R, Rowanp ANDERSON, 


| 
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and_a comparison of the illustrations which we are. 
about to publish with those of Cardiff Castle will show | 
that another type of Gothic was adopted, ‘but one which 
was well adapted to suit all the purposes of a modern: 
mansion. me | | 


PARLIAMENT CHAMBERS, GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER, | 
HE building, of which tiie view shows the front. 
elevation, is a block of over 100 offices in Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, adjoining the public library 
and opposite the Church House, erected for Mr. E. J, 
Reap, of the London Banking Corporation, under the’ 
direction of Messrs. Parcrave & Co., architects, 
28 Victoria Street, S.W.. The elevations are carried 
out in pressed red bricks and buff terra-cotta from the 
Hathern Station Terra-cotta Company in bold free 
detail. The building is fireproof throughout, and fitted 
with electric light and passenger-lift. . The contractors 
are Messrs. WHITEHEAD & Co., of Clapham. 


A STREET IN NUREMBERG. 


Axis at this interesting town by rail, says 

Mr. Haic, the first street usually entered as you. 
proceed from -the station, which is situated outside the 
walls, is the K6nigstrasse, and you have not gone far _ 
before the subject of the accompanying illustration 
bursts upon the view.. The towers in front are those of 
the ancient church of St. Lawrence, the house with ‘they 
angle turrets to the left in the drawing is the so-called 
Nassauerhaus, and as for the other buildings making up 
the group, they are some of the ordinary burgher- 


houses of Nuremberg. The church of St. Lawrence 


was commenced in the year 1274, enlarged in 1403 and 


1439, and finished in 1477, by THomas Norirzer, of — 


Regensburg. 


rich and picturesque example of German Gothic. The — 


It has undergone several restorations, the | 


first in 1568 and the last in 1838, and now stands a | 


most elaborate ornament of the exterior is the great! 
western porch, rich in sculptured subjects, representing 


highest in the arch, Gop the Father on a throne, with 
Curist and Mary kneeling, and below, the Crucifixion, — 
and in rows of smaller figures various events from the 
Old Testament and from ‘the life of Our Lorp. 
markable also is the north porch, called the Bride’ 
Porch, and the great rose window over. the. west 
doorway; this window is 32 feet in diameter. The 
interior contains some fine old altars and altar- 
pieces, excellent late painted glass in the great: 
windows of the apse, but especially the famous Sacra- 
menthaus, a magnificent Late Gothic structure, ‘Tising” 
from the pavement, with its finial bending under the’ 
lofty vaulted ceiling. It is a masterpiece of the great 
Nuremberg sculptor, ADAM KraFrt, who flourished in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century. The other 
building in the sketch next in importance to the church. 


_1s the Nassauerhaus, which dates from the end of the. 


fourteenth century. It was built for the patrician 
Nuremberg family of ScHLUSSELFELDER, whose coat-of- 
arms is to be found on some of the earlier shields. 
adorning the building, and also in a later rococo in- 
sertion just under the oriel window. 
Nassauerhaus has been given in honour of a prince of | 
the House of Nassau, by whom the western portion of. 
the church of St. Lawrence is said to have been erected. 

Opposite to this building, to the north of the church, is 
a good modern fountain by Burcscumipt, surmounted 

by a statue of the German Emperor, ADOLPHUS OF 
Nassau. The other buildings represented in the sketch 
need no separate description, as such structures are 

common in Nuremberg ; the oriel windows and dormers 
shown are similar to many others, but slightly varied, 
to be found in nearly every street. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: INTERIOR, FROM WEST END. 


Tue illustration of the magistrates’ offices, South- 
ampton, in last number is only a design for the building, — 
which is now being erected from the design of Mr. R. 
Macponap Lucas, 


“ 


Re- 


The name of — 


t 
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- THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 


4’ MEETING of the Association was held on: Friday 
evening last, Mr. E. Guy’ Dawber, president, in the 
hair. 

The following were elected as members :—Messrs. J. K. 
round, S. A. Whitehead, R. M. Kelly, H. D. Ward and 
{. E. Bunce. Messrs. C. M. Shiner, Ellis Marsland, E. 
ower and C. S. Yates rejoined the Association. 

On.the motion of the President a vote of condolence was 
assed to the widow and relatives ofthe late Mr. T. Blashill. 
“he deceased, said the President, was known to most of those 
resent personally. He was one of the oldest members Of 
ye Association, and served as President in 1862. He had 
lso many years ago organised a very successful trip to Italy. 

Mr. J. B. Futtron read a paper on 


} Byzantine Architecture. 


It was one of the first-fruits of Christianity in architecture, 
preading over Southern Europe, Palestine and Asia Minor. 

It would indeed be an interesting study to trace the in- 
luence of early Roman building down to the Byzantine 
eriod. The influence is evident, as the architects must 
\ave visited Rome, and there studied the great temples and 
saths; but the Romans, with all their power of knowledge 
n construction and imagination in design, could never have 
yuilt S. Sophia. ‘Now, I wonder if we have realised that 
he nations down through the ages have built their greatest 
vorks to their.God; here, in this new religion, we have 
werything carried to a greater height of excellence. 
3yzantine architecture was a revelation to the world, 
yecause it was not only building in the knowledge of beauty 
ind truth, it was also the beginning of a higher and nobler 
yower—soul-passion moulded in building. ‘I could have 
yritten an elaborate treatise on the history of this style, 
out history is not ‘particularly helpful in design, and any- 
‘hing which I say to-night must be for the furtherance of this 
zreat study. In sketching a building one ought, I think, to try 
and see design first, material, &c., afterwards; so in our 
‘houghts and studies let us ever seek after food for our 
creative faculty in architectural design. I desire to show 
you some examples of Byzantine architecture—examples 
well-known but not one-half appreciated, as we do not fully 
realise the beauty and truth of construction in'this style. 


Constantinople. 


— SS. Sergius and Bacchus.—Originally there were two 
churches; the existing one is a gem, and is in a wonderful 
state of preservation. The exterior shows domes resting on 
a great square base which, although bold in conception, is 
not very beautiful, but here little or nothing of the original 
detail is left. The dome is supported by eight piers, the 
arches forming an octagon, but below arches the angle sides of 
the octagon are semicircular recessed (and it is these recesses 
which give to the interior such a charm). The entablature 
of the first order shows a breaking away from classical 
tradition, although retaining architrave, frieze and cornice. 
This entablature gives strong horizontal lines, which are 
required because of the semicircular recesses, &c. The 
whole proportion of the lower storey is perfect, and im- 
presses one very much. The delicate detail of capitals is 
worthy of special note, although they are now half buried 
in whitewash ; note also the bold and ingenious way in 
which a combination of capital and entablature takes the 
round to the square on the upper columns. There are 
numerous churches of a later period in Constantinople, 
such as— 

S. Theodore.—The outer narthex is comparatively large, 
and although the facade in itself is good, I think it 
unworthy of the best traditions of this style, as it is false 
tothe plan. The church in plan is a Greek cross. The 
columns supporting dome seem rather weak. 

S. Theodosia (now Gul-Jami).—The plan is an interesting 
one. The whole effect of the interior is achieved by form, 
as there is no detail. 

Church of the Monastery of the Chora (now Kahriych 
Jami).—The facade of this church is thought to have served 
as a model for St. Mark’s, Venice... The glory of this church 
is the decoration. There we see what the Byzantine archi- 
tects were aiming after—true architecture, which means the 
unity of the three arts, revealing the character of the build- 
ing. Constantinople is well worth a visit to see these 
mosaics alone, even although they have suffered by fire and 
earthquakes. I had the privilege of drawing the figure of 
St. George in the outer narthex, which is undoubtedly the, 
finest Study in mosaic that I have ever seen. With the 
exception of the head, hands and feet it is very excellent, 


showing in its every line the true spirit of decorative design. 
I wish you to return to S.S. Sergius and Bacchus, and from 
there we will go direct to S. Sophia. Wesee in S.S: Sergius 
and Bacchus the germ ; in S. Sophia the idea fully developed. 
This is one of the most talked-of buildings in the world,. 
and if it is not it ought to be one of the most admired. You 
must all be familiar with the general conception. of S. 
Sophia’s great dome, half-domes, semicircular recesses, 
narthexes, aisles and great buttresses. The exterior is said 
to possess little architectural beauty. I think this impres- 
sion is arrived at because of the stucco with which the 
original material is covered. I would suggest the taking 
away of the stucco, the minarets, buttresses and innumerable 
small Turkish buildings, which are out of harmony with the 
main building. . Now look at the design with all these 
removed, see the great buttresses, the arch between, the 
semi-domes and great dome rising from the square base. 
Is it not a magnificent pile ? - The glory of the building is 
the interior. Here the three arts meet in perfect harmony 
(as they also met 500 years before in the capitals of the 
north portico of the Erechtheum in Athens). The passion 
and mystery is marvellous. No other building can compare 
with it in beauty, fine proportion and delicate detail. I 
have often wondered why a building such as this can only 
be built at a particular place and ata particular time or 
period in the world’s history. I have sought to penetrate 
the secret thoughts of Anthemius and Isidorus, the archi- 
tects who built this church. Besides having a knowledge of. 
construction and design, their lives must have been virtuous 
and wholly concentrated to their profession or art—to the 
glory of their God. As Ruskin and others have said some- 
where, no matter what we:do, even draw one line, and that 
line reveals our character. What a beautiful moral tone 
must have been reached before this church could have been 
built, as down to the minutest detail great excellence and 
refinement is shown. | Let us think of this subject seriously, 
as this power we must possess before our national style 
can become worthy of the nation. 


Palestine. 

St. Mary’s Church in Bethlehem is one of the earliest 
Byzantine churches known; in plan it consists of a nave 
and double aisle. The Golden Gate, Jerusalem, is in this 
Style, but I came across nothing to call for special atten- 
tion. 

Asia Minor. 

In Brusa we came across some interesting details, such 

as panels, capitals, &c., but nothing of special note. 


Greece. 


Athens has quite a number of Byzantine churches ; all 
are comparatively small, although interesting. Byzantine 
churches are scattered all over Greece. I will mention but’ 
two, the Convent of Daphni, situate about five miles from 
Athens on, the Sacred Way; in plan a Greek cross, and, 
although the construction is not quite so excellent as in the 
earlier Constantinople churches, it is nevertheless straight- 
forward and good. The mosaics on a gold ground are in 
fine preservation—at least what are left. The figure of 
Christ is specially beautiful. 

I also made a pilgrimage to St. Luke’s, Stiris. This per- 
haps is one of the most interesting journeys that an architect 
can make in the quest of Byzantine churches. To visit the 
monastery and taste the hospitality of the monks is an 
experience in itself well worth having. Combine the love 
of fellow-men with the beauties of a vast and absolute 
quietness in the midst of great ranges of mountains, and 
you will have an idea of at least two of the attractions to 
this monastery in north Greece. The glory of the monas- 
tery is the church of St. Luke. The adjoining church to 
the Mother of God is not quite so interesting, The church 
of St. Luke’s is almost perfect in its general design and 
decoration. Parts have fallen into disrepair, but, as a 
whole, it is still in a wonderful state of preservation. 
Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley deserve praise for bringing this 
gem of Byzantine art to England in book form. From my 
notes taken on the spot I find that what impressed me more 
than all else was the beauty of construction and lighting, 
which gave so great a mystery to the interior. 


Italy. 

In Italy Byzantine art reached a high state of perfection. 
The centres are Rome, Ravenna and Venice. The church 
of San Vitale at Ravenna shows direct influence from Con- 
stantinople: In plan a semicircular recess is formed from 
each side of an octagon except the side forming the chancel. 
The glory of Byzantine art in Italy is the church of St. 
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Mark’s, Venice. In plan it'isa Greek cross. A glance atthe 
plan will reveal piers, &c., carrying domes forming aisles 
&e. 
although to me it cannot compare with S. Sophia; it lacks 
the vastness and dignity, although in wealth of colour it has 
no equal. The lighting. is well-nigh perfect, giving true 
value to form and colour. Ruskin uses such expres- 
sions as :—“ The effects of St. Mark’s depend not only upon 
the most delicate sculpture in every part, but as we have 
just stated, eminently on.its colour also; and that the most 
subtle, variable, inexpressible colour in the world, the 
colour of glass, of transparent alabaster, of polished marble, 
of lustrous gold.” These expressions give but an idea of 
beautiful material and fine workmanship ; besides all these, 
there is a beauty which forms a mystery which lighting and 
atmosphere can only give. The facade is the finest example 
of an exterior in this art. The Gothic addition in the 
fifteenth century might have been better, and as regards 
fine architecture is not to be compared with the Byzantine 
building, with its pillared recesses, delicate sculptured 
detail and rich material; but, above all, the magnificent 
conception. 


Domestic.—I have seen and know but little of Byzantine | 


Domestic architecture. The Palace of Belisarius, Constanti- 
nople, is a magnificent example, and we had the pleasure 
of measuring it. This is what I would term a study, a 
decorative study, in stone and brick. Thereisa remarkable 
richness and wealth of material, and yet it is but the two 
commonest building materials we have. The decorative 
flat quality aimed after is very refined and suggestive. 
Some of the spandrils are specially good. 

General Thoughits.—BRyzantine art we must study if we 
truly desire our national thoughts to develop into a recog- 
nised style. See in this style true construction and excel- 
lent blending of the three arts. - 


A paper was also read by Mr.-E; F. REYNOLDS on 


Byzantine Plan-forms. - 


The development of early Byzantine building is a 
subject of much interest and also of much difficulty. It is 
of interest because it formed an unbroken sequence in a 
period of disruption and change, linking the classical age of 
Greece and Rome. with the Medizval age of Christianised 
Europe, and also because it was so pregnant a source of 
future development. It is of difficulty because the 
influences which shaped its course were so complex, and 
because its builded record is now so broken and in- 
complete. 


The founding of Constantinople is sometimes regarded | 


as the starting-point of Byzantine art, but such arbitrary 
divisions are always misleading, if not altogether untrue. 
The removal of the capital from Rome to Constantinople 
doubtless exercised a very deep influence, and the energy 
of building which it called forth must have quickened 
architectural development, but it was strictly a development 
and no sudden change of style. It is historically certain 
that the new capital was intended by its founder to be a 
direct continuation of the traditions of the old capital. In 
the Edict of Dedication its title was “The New Rome”; 
the general design of the city followed the Roman model, 
with its forum, its circus, its basilicas; baths and porticoes, 
and its population was drawn from other cities of the 
Empire, and especially from Rome itself. And it is evident 
that this was inevitable, for Rome had so long and so com- 


pletely impressed its type of civilisation throughout the | 


Empire that no other form would have then seemed 
possible. Even after its removal of almost a thousand 
miles eastwards the capital was still surrounded by Roman 
influences, 

Thus, both by intention and circumstance, Con- 
stantinople was essentially Roman in its foundation. But 
there were also many influences which in their working 
could not fail to modify this tradition and prevent a mere 
reproduction of Roman art. The most formative of these 


may perhaps be summed up as (1) the renewed ascendency — 


of the native Greek genius, (2) the more direct communica- 
tion with Oriental influence, and (3) the unrestrained play 
of the forces ofthe Christian religion. 

1. The removal of the capital placed it at the source of 
that Greek intellectual energy which had originally brought 
the Romans undef artistic subjection. They had largely 
borrowed their decorative art from the Greeks, but an 
inverse process was how to take place, for while the 
Byzantines developed that system of constructive design 
which had formed the real vitality of Roman work, they 
modified and eventually discarded the unrelated decorative 


The conception of the interior is a glorious one | 


| where a local school had already éstablished itself, expe 


_a short time before the foundation of the new capital, and 


= ; ' 
design which had obscured the structural conception, 
Under the Romans a burden of over-developed and con. 
ventionally-applied detail had been accumulated serving to 
bestow a pompous magnificence on their buildings, but 
only remotely expressing their realities, and it ‘was réseryed 
for the lively Greek sense of right expression to translate 
the simple grandeur of Roman building into its decorative 
equivalent. Under Greek discrimination its vital principles 
were disengaged and purified, and decoration was onee 
more brought into intimate relation with structural facts, 

2. By the removal of the’ capital contact was also esta- 
blished with a more direct Oriental influefice, for the 
position of Constantinople has always rendered it the 
centre of commercial exchange between East and West, 
The East has always been the natural home of the vault 
and the dome, and it is there that the origin of these 
methods of covering must be sought. At a later time, in 
the great dispersal of Mahommedan conquest from its 
Oriental centre, the dome was always carried as a charac) 
teristic of building, and even now, in Persia and elsewhere, 
the dome is the common unit of roofing. To this Eastern 
influence, which flowed to Constantinople along the great 
trade routes, may be attributed that freedom in the teal 
vault and dome which formed so integral a part of Byzan- 
tine building. The Byzantine method of vault constructi 
was similar to the Oriental. method, the courses being la 
with inclined beds and independent of centring, while t 
Roman construction of ribs and shell was _ essential 
different. This influence also filtered through Asia Minor, 


menting with new combinations of plan-form and arrivii 
at the principle of the pendentive. Even the Imper 
Roman buildings at Baalbec and Palmyra show ‘somethii 
of the same tendency to break away from the:acade 
style, in the substitution of the arch for the lintel, and in 
freshness of decoration. It seems as though this meeting 
place of Greek and Oriental formed a kind of hot-bed 
which fostered the early growth of many forms whi 
afterwards became typically Byzantine. ' aa 

3. Christianity was recognised as the State religion only 


was at Constantinople that it found full force of expression, 
It brought a new inspiration to building, needing fresh forms 
specially adapted to its ritual, and a new mode of decora- 
tion explanatory and symbolical of its creed. The pe 
functory worship and comparatively insignificant temples 
the Roman mythology gave place to an ardent and 
thusiastic religion which penetrated and revitalised all tl 
arts. Roman art had in reality been almost purely secular, 
and its most characteristic monuments had been the fora, 
the theatres, the baths and, above all, the great works of 
engineering. But from the rise of Christianity religious 
building again assumed the lead, and although this is now 
unduly emphasised by the better preservation of such works, 
yet there can be no doubt that the prime energy of the 
Byzantines was devoted to their churches. a 
These, then, were. some of the main factors which 
determined the difference between Roman and Byzantine 
work. Following the new foundation, there was a period of 
200 years growth and formation, a time of experiment with 
the new forces, and a gradual assimilation of the various 
elements—yet a period fruitful of splendid works, and 
culminating with the erection of S. Sophia. The precise 
course of development during this period can be only im- 
perfectly known owing to the destruction of so many inter- 
mediate buildings. Constantinople has especially suffered 
from the violence of its earthquakes and the still greater 
violence of its riots, but phases which are missing there may 
sometimes be found in such affiliated centres as Ravenna 
and Salonica, while a comparison of the developed Byzan- 
tine forms with the embryo ideas of late Roman work 
often suggests the source from which that development 
sprang. mf / 
I propose, with your permission, to give some slight 
study to the plan-forms of S. Sophia, and to trace some of 
the earlier forms from which they seem to have been de- 
rived. If, in doing so,I traverse familiar ground, it will 
only be in order to give some sequence to the procession, 
and if I seem to have drawn to a large extent on recognised 
authorities, it is perhaps unavoidable in dealing with such a 
subject. ; 
The uniqueness and originality of S. Sophia lies in the 
combination of two types of planning which hitherto have 
been developed more or less separately. These may be 
distinguished by the terms “ basilican” and “radial,” the 
basilican type being founded on a repetition of bays in’ 


| 


bow 
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igth, the radial type being founded on a repetition of bays | 


yund a 
jures. 

+ (1) a central square bay, defined by four arches set on 
srs and covered with a dome on pendentives ; and (2) two 


mplex apses, applied to opposite sides of the central | 


uare and regulated by its arches. Of these two principal 


rts, the first may be traced to a basilican origin, and the > 


sond may be derived from the radial type of plan. 


Basilican. 


Turning attention first to the basilican type, the 
ysmans had already solved the problem of the vaulted 
silica, and the application of the intersecting barrel-vault 
the great halls or tepidaria of their thermz furnishes a 
ries of such instances ona grandscale. The weight of the 
ulting was gathered on to piers which divided the length 
the hall into bays, and buttresses were. projected behind 
em to absorb the thrust of the vault. The depth of these 
ittresses was included within the building, by an outer 
all, and the chambers thus formed between them were 
yened to the main hall by archways, while they communi- 
ted with each other by openings through the bases of the 
ittresses. Lighting was obtained by a clerestory, which 
as allowed by the difference in height between the main 
Jl and the subordinate chambers. Such was the usual 
mstruction of the tepidarium, and the well-known basilica, 
hich was commenced by Maxentius and completed by 
onstantine, closely followed its model. Here, in all 
jsentials, were the principles of so called “Gothic” con- 
ruction—the grouping of the vaults on to recurrent points 
support, the articulation of the walls into buttress-piers 
id enclosure, the consequent formation of aisles and the 
ethod of clerestory lighting. 

Church-building of the basilican type largely followed 
\e earlier and simpler construction of continuous colonnaded 
alls and timber roofs, such as is shown in S. Sabina at 
ome, in S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, in S. Deme- 
ius at Salonica and in the Euphrasian basilica at Parenzo. 
ut, concurrently with these, the Byzantines also developed 
ie application of the dome to thé square compartment, and 
ien extended it in continuous series to the basilican plun. 

_ The Romans had always applied the dome to circular or 
2tagonal ground-plans, and only in the latter case was any 
ansition of plan-form necessary. In the Baths of Caracalla 
ere iS an instance of an octagonal hall covered with a 


orbelling, in the form of a slight pendentive ; but the full 
velopment of the pendentive was essentially Byzantine, and 
2ems to have originated in the East rather than the West. 
The spherical vault is intimately related to the dome set 
1 fact, that of a pendentive, and the construction of its 
pper portion that of a dome, although there is no break in 
ie continuity of surfaces. Such a form of vault is used in 
ie Tomb of Galla Placidia at Ravenna, where it covers 
1e intersecting square of a Greek cross plan, the arms of 
ae cross being covered by barrel-vaults. The spherical 
ault, however, afforded no opportunity of admitting light, 
nd in buildings of a larger scale this led to the raising of 
1€ upper part of the vault so as to form a separate dome, 
nd eventually to the raising of the dome itself on a drum. 
Plans in the form of a Greek cross naturally result from 
ne use of a central square bay set on arches, the arms of 
he cross representing the depth of abutment necessary to 
hose arches,; and the generalised form of plan was of very 
arly origin and of almost universal use. The Romans 
vere familiar with it, and it is supposed that its Persian 
radition was imported in the cruciform mosques of Cairo. 


‘his «type of the Greek cross formed a most important | 


hapter in the history of Byzantine planning, for with the 
pplication of the dome to the central square, the construc- 
onal meaning of the plan was extended to the vaulting, 
ne barrel-vaults over the aims providing abutment to’ the 
arust of the dome. 

_ the plan of S. Sophia at Salonica shows a development 
f this type. 

ound piers, which fill its external angles and bring it to a 
Guare outline. The dome is raised on,a low drum and set 
i pendentives, and the shallow arms'of the cross are 
overed with barrel-vaults. This inner part of the structure 
s complete and self-sustaining, but three apses are added 
0 the east, a'narthex to the west and aisles to the north 
nd south. These aisles are opened to the central area by 
reades, and they are of two heights, the upper storey being 
he women’s gallery. 


The central cruciform is abutted by four com- . 


reular dome, and the transition is made by means of | 


n pendentives, for the construction of its lower portion is, | 
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The application of the dome to the square compartment 


common centre, producing circular or polygonal | being solved, the basilican plan could be covered by a series 
The essential parts of the scheme of S. Sophia | 


of such bays. The church of the Holy Apostles at Con- 
stantinople (now destroyed) showed this development. The 
plan consisted of five compartments arranged in the form 
of across, and each of these was practically a repetition’ of 
the central construction of S. Sophia at Salonica. There 
were the same compound piers, the same shallow arms 
covered with barrel-vaults,:and above them rose the domes 


| set on pendentives, the central dome being pierced with 


windows. But here the repetition of the bays shows the 
development of their shallow arms into continuous aisles, 
and the division is emphasised by the colonnades carrying 
the women’s galleries. Thus these aisles arose from the 
construction of the square domed compartment, their 
width representing the depth of abutment necessary for its 
arches, and their barrel-vaults giving abutment to its dome. 
The plan is particularly interesting, not only because the 
Greek cross form of each bay is repeated in the general 
disposition, but also because it was the prototype of St. 
Mark’s at Venice. 

This church of the Holy Apostles is known to us only 
by description, but, if it seems too hypothetical an instance, 
the existing church of S. Irene at Constantinople may be 
quoted. Itwas a contemporary building, and its plan con- 
sists of two great bays covered with domes, the easterm 
dome being raised on a drum pierced with windows. On 
each side are narrow abutment-aisles, and colonnades carry 
the galleries over. The building has been complicated by 
various restorations and rebuildings, but in its main lines 
the design is attributed to the same period as 5. Sophia at 
Constantinople. 

The Byzantine builders had thus arrived at the domed 
basilica, and the central square of S. Sophia may be re- 
garded as being founded on the bay design of such a 
basilica applied on a grand scale. The plan-form is still 
remarkably similar to that of its Roman prototype, as shown. 
in the vaulted basilica of Constantine, for the main trans- 
verse arches are still abutted by deeply-projecting but- 
tresses, the aisles are still formed by the enclosure of: their 
projection, and communicate in the same way by openings 
through the bases of the buttresses, while the same method 
of clerestory lighting is preserved. But the substitution of 
the dome for the vault gave rise to the necessity of con- 
tinuous abutment between the main piers, and this is ex- 
pressed on the plan by the increased depth of the arches 
which sustain the dome. This depth appears on the 
ground-plan as a narrow aisle on each side of the main 
square, and these correspond to the abutment aisles of the 
smaller basilican churches already discussed. Outside 
these are the aisles proper, formed by the penetration of 
the great buttresses, and beyond these again are narrow 
abutment aisles which absorb the thrust of the vaulting over 
the aisles proper. Thus the aisle system of S. Sophia 
shows the complete basilican design «in itself, the piers 
being represented by detached columns. 

Turning now to the apses which form the second 
essential part of the scheme. The apse was a favourite 
feature with the Romans, and had been applied by them in 
a great variety of ways. It seems generally to have been 
regarded as a method of terminating a vista or a series of 
repeated bays, its curving line satisfactorily returning their 
horizontal lines. In this way it was introduced in the 
basilican plan as the termination of the colonnades forming 
the nave, and this treatment was repeated at both ends in 
the Basilica Ulpia at Rome. This opposition of hemi- 
spherical forms may be seen on a large scale in the designs 
of the Roman fora, and in the enclosures around the baths 
the same motif was often employed., In the baths them- 
selves the apse was used with the greatest freedom, and in 
some instances it was applied to opposite sides of square, 
vaulted chambers, thus almost’ approaching the plan of 
S. Sophia in a very simplified form. 

The origin of the apse in the Christian church was pro- 
bably derived from the “triclina” of the private’ houses, 
which were the earliest meeting-places of the new sect, but 
the form and position of the church apse exactly corre- 
sponds with its use in the judicial basilicas, and the cere- 
monial significance of the latter may, well have influenced 
its use in churches. The repetition of apses at each end 
of the nave was probably another instance of such parallel 
influence, for while Roman traditions were quite sufficient 
to give its origin, yet it often seems to have arisen from a 
change in orientation, first toward the west and subse- 
quently to the east. However this may have been, it 1s 
clear that the opposed apses of S. Sophia were no new 
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invention, and their originality lay rather in the special 
form which they assumed. For they were of no such 
simple form as was employed by the Romans, but were of a 
highly. developed and complex character, which was due to 
an entirely different source. This source was the Byzantine 
development of that Roman type of plan which I have men- 
tioned as the “radial” type, and it will be necessary. to 
briefly indicate the phases through which it passed. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY AND NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


T the annual banquet of the Royal Scottish Academy 

on Friday, Sir James Guthrie, the president, delivered 

an important address upon the proposals concerning the 
School of Art and the National Gallery. According to the 
Scotsman, the President said :—We have heard from time 
to time that the Academy is suspect in some quarters 
because it is an interested party. Well, we are interested. 
How can it be otherwise? We are the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, with the 
responsibility of fostering these arts, but without means of 
doing so. But surely we are neither beggars nor sorners, 
for we have indicated our willingness to give an equivalent 
for improved means of performing our functions, and the 
real gains of such a transaction would fall, not to us, but to 
those who ought to have them—to the people of Scotland— 
who would be richer by our annual exhibition of worthier 
scope than we can provide at present, and by the possession 
of a notable collection of works of art. That, briefly, is our 
position, so far as the Academy fer se is concerned. There 
is, however, other and larger ground which we have taken 


and which we must keep. As Scotsmen and as artists we | 


realise that School of Art, Academy and National Gallery are 
not separate entities, but are parts of a whole. 


fabric of art must rest ; the Royal Academy presenting year 
by year the work of our own day, and the National Gallery 
garnering the artistry of all time, are, in any adequate view of 
the question, essential members of one body. While it is true, 


however, that these three units are indispensable parts of a | 


whole, there are two notable distinctions between the School 
of Art and the other two factors. First, from the point of 


view of its claims on Government, it must be noted that if | 


the School of Art is to be dealt with as the schools of art in 
the other great cities of Scotland, it remains for the com- 
munity of Edinburgh mainly to provide for its wants, since 


there seems no real reason why these should be borne by | 


Government. No doubt the Scottish Education Department 
might be relied on to do its part in this work, and no doubt 
an equivalent for the present premises, which are wholly 
unsuitable, could with justice be asked from Government. 
Secondly, as to the housing of the school. When the repre- 
sentative work of the artist is in our hands, let us honour it, 
let us enshrine it worthily. This is the position of a national 
gallery which, for this and other reasons, demands a distin- 
guished site. But in supplying the wants of the budding 
craftsman we are utilitarians pure and simple. Give him 
facilities and equipment for his daily labour. Preserve 
room for any special work, say on a great scale, that 
demands it. Let his school be fairly accessible and comfort- 
able, and the needs are met. Such a place may be a simple 
series of sheds—more is not a necessity. Impressive sites, 
elaborate buildings and so forth are so much extravagance. 
It would appear, therefore, that efforts to combine the 
National Gallery and the School of Art must suffer from the 
attempt to make one site do duty for two institutions whose 
wants are radically different, and the problem seems 


difficult enough without this complication. Any man 
who takes an impartial view of the matter will 
see that our interést in all this movement is 


one that rises from the necessity of our existence, and f 
would ask you to believe that no man who calls himself an 
artist can fail to be loyal to the National Gallery. It is no 
question of expediency with him. It is a necessity of his 
nature. Hence the Academy may be suspect here or 
there, but you will look long at any scheme that we support 
ere you see in it treason to our own estate. Having 
summarised the recommendations of the departmental 
committee appointed by the Government, Sir James con- 
tinued :—Now, are the people of Scotland to allow weighty 
recommendations from an authoritative and impartial body 
to be whittled down or lost sight of ?. I trust not. But if 
these are to be carried out, we must not allow them to be 


The School | 
of Art laying that foundation of craftsmanship on which the | 
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smothered by suggestions, well meant no doubt, but for t 
most part irrelevant, puny and irresponsible. Here [| {; 
I ought to say beware of the objector. It is an easy mat} 
to point out difficulties and disadvantages, but a wholeso; 
method of testing the value of an objector is to find g 
what he proposes to do constructively. This analysis w 
sometimes be found an illuminating process. Many of yi 
are aware that proposals which affect more or less ¢ 
interests of other bodies in the city have been in the aq 
Surely it is needless for me to say that we wish no one 
suffer that art may gain.’ But I would ask you if ¢ 
matter cannot be lifted out of the region of vested interes 
altogether and faced on national lines as so grand an iss; 
ought to be? Either Scotland has the right to a great 
enlarged National Gallery or she has not. If she has, it 
a full right, and its measure, so far as Governmen| 
responsibility goes, is the treatment given to the nation 
galleries of the sister kingdoms. Make the basis of caleuj, 
tion what you will, and if she has this full right, surely 
should be satisfied now, inconvenient as this year of gra 
or that may be. Let us not forget this, and not forget als 
that she can only get her due if her representatives stan 
stoutly for it in Parliament and stand together as Scotsme; 
What form is it to take? Is it to be small or great? 
have said that the measure of Government assistance is th 
treatment given to the national galleries of the sist. 
kingdoms; but there is another measure which may we 
come into play in determining the scope of such an instity 
tion. That is the interest taken in art by Scotsmen. It j 
not for me to recount to you what has been done by Scottis 
artists, but 1am entitled to say that our country has ser 
out men who occupy the highest positions in England, an 
that she has kept men who have received the highest recog 
nition abroad. The walls of these rooms bear witness t 
the fact. What of the appreciation of art by her laymen 
Simply this—and I say it deliberately—that the great ai 
movements of our own times have been most quickly an 
most warmly welcomed by Scotsmen. It is indisputabl 
that the work of the romanticists of the nineteenth centur 
—French and Dutch—was, <ppreciated, written about an 
owned by Scotsmen, in and out of Scotland, long before i 
was seriously taken up across the border. Insignificant a 
our hereditary possessions are compared with those o 
England, the collections of our own day are in the highes 
degree noteworthy, for acquired work by the greatest artist 
of all time is held to-day by Scotsmen in Scotland to ai 
extent by no means generally known... One could easily giv 
examples. Well, if the National Gallery is to reflect thi 
state of things, we are driven to the conclusion that i 
cannot be set on a small basis. But it may be said iti 
easy to propose high matters; the carrying-out is thi 
difficulty. Itis. Yet surely Scotsmen do not require to bi 
reminded that it is the large spirit that makes the larg 
place, and that it is the small spirit that makes the smal 
If this matter is to be handled on a worthy scale, hoy 
is the money to be found? What arethe assets? I cal 
only throw out suggestions, and I do so with some diffidence 
Well, there is a considerable sum of Scottish money it 
hand. (1) In the capital saved by the Board of Manu 
factures out of their scant provision in the past; (2) in thi 
Scottish equivalent money, which might be capitalised 
This would cost the Treasury nothing, and we may fairl} 
add to it the responsibility pronounced by the departmenta 
committee to rest upon Government. Further, we have thi 
interest of the Town Council of this city, without whose ait 
the present National Gallery and Academy would not have 
been as they are to-day. I do not believe they will neglec 
institutions which they helped to bring into their presen 
state of existence. When all these items are allowed for 
we shall probably still be short of the financial require 
ments. This brings us to a grave issue. But if you agree 
with me, you will say that it need not bring us to a ful 
stop. Is it necessary that the whole undertaking must be é 
dead lift on the part of Government, the Town Counci 
and the Academy? I cannot see it. Looking to the 
interest that Scotsmen have in art matters, I should be slow 
to conclude that a plan conceived in a national spirit woul¢ 
not be responded to by men able enough and generous 
enough to help. When we think of the splendid bene 
factions to our universities, of which we are so proud, anc 
of the gifts that have been made by public-spirited men in 
the art region itself, it seems to me that our compatriots 
in Scotland, in England, aye, and beyond the seas, 
might well be given a chance to do this great thing 
for the art life of their country. But it is neces: 
sary to be concrete, and if a concrete’ plan were 
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formulated in which the available resources could be 


defined and the plain issue were left that such-and-such a | 


sum would be required if this boon were to be secured to 
our nation, I cannot think that we should look in vain to the 
interest and goodwill of our countrymen. No one who is 
familiar with the growth of such collections can view the 
present position of the National Gallery without the keenest 
regret. Here is a national institution practically stopped 
in mid-career, placed in such a position that substantial 
growth has long been impossible, and that the interest of 
those who might lend, give or bequeath art treasures to it 
is repelled rather than attracted, so that the collection on 
view to-day, excellent as it is, does not represent what we 
might have had, what one feels convinced we should have 
had, if circumstances had allowed us free course. In spite 
of the most anxious care on the part of the curator, who is 
to be congratulated on the improvements he has made, and 
to be sympathised with in a position made unusually diffi- 
cult by circumstances, there is not only no room for any 
addition to the present collection, but the contents of the 
Gallery cannot be seen to anything like advantage. I 
would ask you all if people are likely to give works 
of art to an institution in this condition? Picture, 
on the other hand, a set of galleries with their 
contents displayed to advantage in ample surroundings, 
with plenty of blank spaces for the noblest works of 
art, and with room to expand as the years add to the collec- 
tion. Addto that the knowledge and the enthusiasm of 
Scotsmen. Can we doubt the result? Yet this is no fancy 
picture; itis a simple statement of what we might have, 
and it has fact to back it. Not merely the national 
galleries, but the municipal ones in the great cities of 
England and Scotland bear testimony to the fact that where 
good housing is provided the growth of a collection proceeds 
apace. While these galleries are gathering examples of the 
art of past ages, they are year by year forming collections 
of the work of our own day, and providing a stimulus of 
the highest value to modern art. What are we doing in this 
respect in this city that seems made to be a centre for art 
encouragement? Absolutely nothing. Itis both a mending 
of our ways, then, that is called for and a broadening of 
them, and I would appeal to you, and through you, to the 
people of Scotland, irksome as the present position is, to 
give patient effort to a solution of this question on a scale 
worthy of your country, rather than to be tempted by 
opportunist proposals which may indeed help at the 
moment, but which will effectually block the way for the 
realisation of the aspirations that all Scotsmen who wish to 
see art have a firm footing here must cherish. I could wish 
to speak more definitely upon this matter, but as the question 
is now being considered in detail by the Academy, it would 
mot be proper for me to press my personal views. 

I can, however, assure you that we desire to bring 
forward something more than general opinions, and that 
we hope soon to’ produce definite suggestions for dealing 
with this matter, and in any such plans it must be borne in 
mind that if certain things are desirable in a National 
Gallery other things are necessities. But I may perhaps, 
without impropriety, state that in the view of the Academy 
committee a building, affording at least a half more accom- 
modation than this one in its entirety, is required as a 
worthy initial home for a National Gallery, and that such a 
building would require to have possibilities of extension. 
Tt ought to be set on a commanding site, and I know of no 
‘city more able to provide this, nor do I see that it need be 
placed upon the most crowded thoroughfare. I should lean 
rather to a point that may be easily reached, but that is set 
apart from the daily bustle of the streets. The Calton Hill 
is spoken of as if it were out of the way, but I have never 
been able to see this. If it is out of the way what of St. Giles ? 
What of the University ? What of the M‘Ewan Hall? The 
truth is this city, so spacious and impressive in its setting, 
is yet on such a scale that there is no such thing as distance 
between its salient points. If the Calton Hill were enriched 
with appropriate buildings, I can see nothing to prevent it 
from being the Acropolis which an earlier generation, to 
whom the city owes so much of its beauty and dignity, 
Plainly intended it to be. Nor can I see why it should not 
be a resort of peculiar value for inhabitants permanent and 

temporary. 


_ Mr. Frank Rutter will give a lecture on “ Impressionism” 
in the Grafton Galleries on Sunday next, the 5th inst. Mr. 
John Lavery, R.S.A., will preside. The proceeds of the 
' lecture will go towards the purchase for the nation of a 
work by one of the French Impressionists. 


THE SINAI EXPEDITION. 


N his explorations Professor Flinders Petrie has been 

hitherto unusually successful. He can therefore afford 

to be philosophic over his disappointment at Sinai, especi- 

ally as he must be confident the public will sympathise 

with him. The Professor gives the following account of 
his attempt in the 77mes :— 

In considering the available sources for the early history 
of Egypt, Sinai seemed to be the most promising of them. 
Abydos had already yielded the story of the first dynasty, 
and some reigns before and after that. Saggara, which 
contains the second and third dynasties, is closed to 
scientific research at present. And the only other site for 
such early monuments was Sinai. The Egypt Exploration 
Committee therefore agreed to my proposal to completely 
record the remains there. A great aid to such work was 
that Captain Weill had just issued a corpus of all that was 
yet known, so that the list of sculptures and the existing 
copies were all before us. Half a dozen serious workers 
had all been in the field, but none of them had made 
facsimile full-sized copies. There were sketches, small- 
scale photographs and paper impressions which were often 
defective ; but there was no adequate representation of the 
art, no complete publication and no plan of the monu- 
ments. Fortunately, Captain Weill has joined our party, 
and brought his knowledge of all the known material. 

To our dismay we found that the mining company 
which tried in 1901 to work for turquoises at Maghara, 
without commercial success, had destroyed the larger part 
of the ancient sculptures, and the destruction is still 
continued by the natives. No restrictions seem to have 
been made by the Government ; yet the wrecked sculptures 
are what no one would have been allowed to remove in 
safety to Europe as antiquities. Out of forty-one inscrip- 
tions only eleven remain in good condition, six more are 
injured and twenty-four have entirely vanished. The sale 
value to museums of what the miners have destroyed is 
worth more than probably all the turquoises they got. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that, if the Egyptian Government 
does not remove the remaining sculptures at once from the 
present mining, there will at least be no objection made to 
some museum saving what is still left here. Financial 


| sreed has destroyed a large part of the monuments of 


Egypt in the past century, and is yet going to destroy them 
rapidly. 

The greatest gap in our knowledge of the history of 
civilisation in Egypt was in the period of the second and 
third dynasties. Even in the dark times of the tenth or 
sixteenth dynasties we at least know the general course ; 
but what came between the two great periods of the first 
and fourth dynasties was yet unknown. Was_ there 
merely a slackening of art under the same people, or was 
there a political and artistic fall, and a new development 
by the Pyramid builders? This point, which we most 
needed to clear up, has been happily illustrated by a 
sculpture which I found representing King Sanekht, the first 
of the third dynasty. It had been twice seen by travellers, 
but never understood, described or copied. This figure 
shows Sanekht as a complete Sudani, of the dark yellow- 
brown type of modern times, with a fleshy, long hooked 
nose and very thick lips. His expression is truculent and 
brutal, and is much more markedly Ethiopian than even 
the Ethiopian kings of the twenty-fifth dynasty. The work 
is excellent; but the sculpture of his successor Zeser is the 
rudest of all known here. We are thus led to see an 
Ethiopian invasion as the cause of the overthrow of the 
second dynasty, and a fall of art as the result of that, out of 
which a new style arose by the close of the third dynasty, 
which brought in the glorious age of the Pyramid builders. 
One more great. wave is shown to have occurred in the 
civilisation of the land. 

It has been in doubt whether turquoise or copper was 
the object of the Egyptian miners at Maghara. From the 
ruins of their houses it is clear that copper was smelted 
here in the fourth and twelfth dynasties; but we cannot 
find any traces of it in the mines, which, in the few that 
remain unspoiled, seem certainly to follow the veins of 
turquoise. The ancient rubbish heaps of the mines also 
yield a large quantity of turquoise chips. So it seems that 
both materials were sought at Maghara. 

There are three methods in the ancient mining. The 
third and twelfth dynasty mines were worked entirely by 
the chisel. In another period (which we cannot date owing 


to the destruction of inscriptions) holes were picked in the 


rock, about 5 inches across and a foot deep, and blocks 
were thus broken away. In none of the rubbish of these 
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mines are any flints found. But another class of heaps 
contains many flints, which were. used for working in the 
sandstone, and these probably were the Bedawi waste of all 
periods, perhaps even prehistoric. “a 

We have now copied in full-size facsimile and photo- 
graphed all the inscriptions and sculptures which remain 
at Maghara. But our paper moulds have been delayed 
owing to the theft of a half-hundredweight roll of paper by 
the natives, and long delays in getting more from Cairo. 
The historical result is one of the most valuable that could 
be obtained, and well repays a month spent at Maghara. 
Our party is already in course of moving over to the other 
mining centre of Sarabit el Khadem. 


artistic feeling. It was simply-criminal that the making of. 
streets should be so largely in the hands of men who had 
no idea of art at all. He had been a member of the housing 
and improvement committee of one of the London borough 
councils, and he had often felt ashamed of the way in which 
the municipality disregarded things of beauty in the making 
of streets. Principal schools of art might do something to 
teach municipalities. The clergy were also neglectful *of 
art. They had tremendous opportunities of spreading good 
art by means of their churches, but they did not avail them- 
selves of them. In the churches, and especially the old 
churches, they had ready to hand great homes of art. In 
the restoration of churches they had great responsibilities, 


and he might say the same in regard to the decoration of 
them, and he wished the clergy would pay more attention 
to that which was artistic. The social reformers, statesmen, 
clergymen and business men all needed the companionship 
of the artist. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ART. 


N address was delivered by the Hon. and Rev. J. C. 
ya Adderley at the distribution of prizes to the Saltley 
branch of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. He 
said there could be nothing more important for the develop- 
ment of art than the progress and success of municipal 
schools, and the Birmingham school, he was convinced, had 
more than justified its foundation. One result of the progress 
of art in Birmingham, and in a large measure due to the 
municipal school, was that no one now associated the name 
of Birmingham with shoddy and sham work. On the con- 
trary, the name of Birmingham to any enlightened person 
now suggested real art and real beauty indesign. The only 
practical acquaintance he had with the Birmingham School 
of Art had been as editor of a parish magazine, and his 
experience led him to value its work very much. He 
pointed; out the opportunities which presented ;themselves 
for effecting an improvement in the artistic design and 
work of covers for books, and especially magazines, just as 
an improvement had been effected in many of the pictorial 
advertisements to be seen at the railway-station bookstalls 
and in other places. Some of the advertisements, instead 
of being terrible shocks to the observer, disclosed first-rate 
work and real pictures which it was a pleasure to look upon. 
That meant that we had artists among us, and that the taste 
of the public was improving. It meant that we had got 
beyond the stage of thinking there was a great gulf fixed 
between the ornamental and useful. Nature was the great 
exhibition of the eternal combination of the useful and orna- 
mental. Instead of building colossal co-operative stores to 
supply mankind with food, nature gave us our food by means 
of ravishing cornfields, beautiful water-springs and gardens. 
Everything was useful in nature and beautiful at the same 
time. The artist copied nature in that by trying to make 
useful things beautiful. Among the artistic nations like 
Italy one never saw an ugly thing. The lamp-posts, ware- 
houses, bridges, wine bottles and even slop pails were all 
beautiful, and he often wondered whether we should get 
the same artistic work in England. A great change for the 
better had taken place of late years in regard to the erection 
of buildings, especially in London, but one could still wish 
that the Council schools were built with more taste. In 
Birmingham they had done much better than in London, 
but even here there was still room for improvement. 
Everything depended upon the cultivation of taste among 
the people. In the Middle Ages, and, indeed, not so long 
before the days of machinery, there were real artists every- 
where in England, and the cathedrals and old buildings 
were illustrations of the beautiful work which was accom- 
plished by the artists in the past. Good work could not be 
obtained without hard work, whether it was in originality 
of design or in execution, and a busy school of art was a 
great object-lesson to all people. The establishment of 
municipal schools of art influenced the whole people, 
educating them to appreciate things which were beautiful 
in form and colour, and stimulating them to acquire that 


MEDIA.VAL LIBRARIES. 


A LECTURE was delivered lately in Wimbledon before 
the Arts and Crafts Guild by Mr. T. G. Jackson, RA 
on “ Medizeval Libraries.” He pointed out that when books 4 
were rare and precious it was natural that they should have _ 
been very carefully stored away, and that the strictest | 
provision should have been made for their use. Private | 
libraries could hardly have existed during the earlier cen- _ 
turies. Though most educated persons probably possessed ~ 
a few books, the only large collections must have been . 
those in connection with the religious houses or colleges, | 
and, a little later, in the Universities. The earliest of these ; 
conventual libraries go back to the time of St. Benedict, of 
the sixth century, who made reading at stated times a part — 
of his rules. But there were libraries in the churches a 
before his time. At Jerusalem there was one in the third _ 
century, and the church at Hippo inherited the books of q 
St. Augustine. This takes us back to the time when thea 
great Roman libraries were still in existence, and when — 
the great Alexandrian library still had its 400,000 volumes, 
in spite of the disastrous fire which had destroyed 
so many during the siege by Julius Cesar. Private 
libraries of the Romans were of two kinds. The simpler 
plan was to store the books in a press, when the a 
volume sought would be taken away to be read elsewhere. — 
One of the chambers discovered at Herculaneum in 1752 
| was a library. It was a small room, the sides of which * 
one could touch by spreading out one’s arms, but in it over , 
1,750 papyrus volumes were found, arranged in presses 
round the walls. These cases (armaria) were about a t 
man’s height, and had been numbered. But the wealthy 
man among the Romans was not satisfied with this modest _ 
way of dealing with his books. He placed them on shelves , 
in an elegant furnished room, and decorated the presses — 
with busts or pictures and inscriptions below, and some- 
times covered the woodwork with precious inlays. It 
became fashionable to have a library, and then many men } 
to be in the fashion had their thousands of volumes, of 
which they never opened one, Seneca laughs at the man 
who set up bookcases of cedar and ivory, and collected 
volumes of unknown or worthless authors, and yawns in 
the midst of his books, of which he knows no more than 
the titles. “At the houses of the idlest of mankind,” he’ 
says, “you will find all the orators and historians, — 
and bookcases piled up to the ceiling; for a library 
has to be furnished out nowadays by the side of 
the bath as a necessary ornament of the house. 
Did this come as a love of study, it might be par- 
doned, but now these exquisite works of sacred genius 
are collected and adorned with their portraits as mere — 
wall decorations.” Luxurious libraries were not found 
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in the Middle Ages 


which was artistic. The public taste grew in propor- 
tion as beautiful things became common objects, and if 
we were not all great artists we could co-operate in the 
work of making the homes and the surroundings of the 
poor as pleasant as possible instead of permitting the con- 
tinuance of the slums and miserable dwellings which caused 
so much sadness among all thoughtful people. He paid a 
tribute to Mr. Cadbury for the successful way in which he, 
almost alone among employers, had brought happiness and 
Joy to so many of his employés, and urged that public bodies 
might do many things to help the common weal. He would 
like to see more attention paid to the election of men who 
Possessed real taste... We must have business men, but on 
the public bodies men were required who had some real 


among the churches and convents. 
A very modest provision was necessary for the few readers — 
and perhaps still fewer books of those dark days. For the 
most part the books were kept in chests or locked in presses 
which retained the old Roman name, armaria. As the 
number of volumes increased, those to be used for reference — 
were placed along the cloisters, while those for more 
serious study were lent out to the monks to read. In the - 
Cistercian House, a small room was provided without a 
window for storing the books. At Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, the number of books at the beginning of the fourth - 
century had risen to 698, which were disposed in cases i 
various parts of the convent wherever space could be found. © 
A library was built over one of the chapels at Canterbury — 
near the middle of the fifteenth century, and about the 
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same time Prior Wessington placed one over the old 
sanctuary at Durham. The oldest structure was that at 
Oxford, which, though adapted to other means in later 


times, still retains many of its original features. On 
the north side of the choir of St. Mary’s Church 
is a two-storeyed building adjoining the tower. This 


structure, rarely seen by visitors, is the most his- 
torical spot in the University. In the lower room the 
congregation of the University used to meet for some 
200 years, and in the upper room were arranged the books 
of the University library, which has grown to be one of the 
greatest in the world. In 1333-45, Bishop de Bury of 
Durham lamented the shameful neglect of books by people 
of his day in the following parable, in which he makes 
the books say :—“‘In the first place we are expelled from the 
homes of the clergy, appropriated to us by hereditary 
rights, to some interior chamber, or are banished to, suffer 
opprobrium out of doors ; our places, moreover, are occupied 
by hounds and hawks, and sometimes by a biped beast— 
woman to wit—whose company was formerly shunned by 
the clergy, from whom we have ever taught our pupils to 
fly more than from the asp; wherefor this beast, ever 
jealous of our studies. and at all times incapable, spying 
us at last in a corner, protected only by the web of some 
long deceased spider, laughed us to scorn.” ‘The lecturer 
gave details of the methods adopted to chain books to 
prevent theft, and showed specimens of the pieces of iron- 
work formerly used. The lecture was illustrated by views 
of some of the celebrated libraries at the universities and 
the great public schools. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


f\N Tuesday a meeting of the general committee was 
held in the council chamber of the town hall. The 

Lord Mayor presided. Mr. F. M. Radcliffe, hon. treasurer, 
submitted a statement showing that the amount of contribu- 
tions and promises to date on the general account was 
197,901/. This included seven sums of 10,000/. each, one of 
5,000/., one of 4,000/., six of 2,000/. each, forty-four of 1,000/. 
and upwards, thirty-three of 500/. and upwards, and 243 of 
1oo0/. and upwards. The contributions for special purposes :— 
Mrs. Barrow for an organ, 10,o00/.; Mr. Sutton Timmis for 
a window, 2,020/. : the family of the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
for a purpose yet to be ascertained, 1,120/.; the Gladstone 
Memorial committee, 626/.; Mrs. Killick and the Misses 
Schofield for a pulpit, 2,014/7.; Mrs. Gilmour for a window, 
1,014/.; Miss Brancker for a font, 1,017/.; Mrs. G. W. Moss 
for communion rails, 400/.; Miss L. E. Ashton-Rigby for 
a window, 300/.; and Miss Westgarth for a window, 8o/.; 
amounting altogether to 18,5947. Theinterest on the invest- 
ments and bank interest amounted to 8,787/. 14s. 7d., bring- 
ing the total of contributions and promises for general 
purposes, special purposes and interest to 225,283/. 17s. 7d. 
Since 1903 they had had an increase in the 
general donations of 62,429/., and special donations of 
-17,794/., or 80,223/. in all. That was irrespective of one or 
two special gifts, including the gift of the Earle and Langton 
families, which, though it was not included in the present 
balance-sheet, had been handed to him in cash or invest- 
ments by Sir Arthur Earle since the beginning of the year. 
If that were added to the other amounts referred to, it 
would bring the total increase up to 105,237/. That was 
also irrespective of such promises as the Ismay window, 
the Lathom chapter-house, &c. On the other side of the 
account, they had spent on the building site 19,294/.; the 
expenses of the promotion of the Parliamentary Bills of 
1885, and 1902, 3,885/.; honorarium for designs and fees to 
architects, 5,065/.; excavations and foundations, 2,500/. ; 
clerk of work’s salary and expenses, 311/.; the foundation- 
Stone ceremony cost in the erection of stands, printing, 
advertising, &c., 4,187/., less 3,483/. received by the sale of 
tickets, leaving as the net cost of that ceremony 703/. 19s. 5d. 
The general expenses, including salaries, printing, advertis- 
ing expenses, stationery, &c., were in 1901 451/, 1902 725/, 
1903 703/. and 1904 1,126/., making a total of 3,007/. The 
total sum they had now available for the main building was 
146,918/, and as the architects’ estimate was 277,000/., it 
would be seen that the commit‘ee required another 130,000/. 
Lord Derby, in moving the adoption of the financial 
Statement, said that when they remembered it was less 
than five years since they started on that work, and when 
they looked back on what they had been enabled to do, it 
Inspired them not only to complete that work so far as they 
were able, but to hope that those who came after would do 


their share in a like manner. Even the most sanguine and 
the youngest of them did not enter on that work with the 
hope that it would be completed in the lifetime of one 
generation. In many ways it was almost better it should 
not be so, because they hoped this cathedral would be an 
abiding record of the desire of churchmen of succeeding 
generations to erect within the diocese of Liverpool a cathe- 
dral worthy of its great object. The history of the successful 
cathedrals of the country showed that the most beautiful, 
where every detail was carried out with the most scrupulous 
reverence, were those which had been the work of many 
generations. There certainly was at present no room for 
despondency, and he hoped there never would be. 

The Bishop of Liverpool heartily thanked the subscribers 
who in less than five years had contributed so magnificent a 
sum for the building of the cathedral. That sum was not 
drawn from one class of the community, but from every 
class. He was devoutly thankful that the cathedral would 
go down to future generations linked with some of the great 
and noble names for which Liverpool was famous. He 
would also like to thank the committee, who included some 
of their leading citizens, whose knowledge of the locality 
and its peoples, their means and needs, made the movement 
the success it was. One object they had in view was that 
the cathedral should be built not for the city of Liverpool, 
but for the diocese; not for one school of thought, but for 
the whole of the Church of England; not for one class in 
the community, but for the people. It had been their desire 
from the first that it should be a people’s cathedral and 
built by the people themselves. Lastly, he wished to thank 
the diocese that, in spite of the very heavy drain upon its 
resources, it had not justified the prophecy that the building 
of the cathedral would kill churchbuilding in the diocese. 
So far from doing that, it had stimulated it. Last year three 
new churches were built. In the present year four churches 
were waiting to be opened, and they hoped before many 
months to lay the foundations of two churches more. 

Sir William Forwood moved that the Earl of Lathom, 
the Rev. Canon Sylvester, the Rev. J. A. Kempthorne, Mr. 
Sutton Timmis and Mr. A. G. Lyster should be elected 
members of the executive committee, with Canon Sylvester 
as hon. secretary in the place of Canon Willink, resigned. 
He thought they ought to hasten on with the completion of 
the first portion of the cathedral, because until that was 
done they would not.be able to hold Divine service or endow 
the chapter of the cathedral. The first portion of the 
cathedral might be finished within ten years, and would 
cost some 270,000/, As they only wanted 130,000/. to com- 
plete that sum, he felt the present generation might at all 
events hope to see that not only carried out, but Divine ser- 
vice held in the first portion of the building. 

Mr. G. H. Ball said he made the suggestion some time 
ago that people who subscribed a thousand pounds or 
upwards should have their names inscribed in some way 1n 
the cathedral. That idea had been carried out at a new 
cathedral in Paris which was erected in twenty years. If 
the same thing were done in this district they would 
probably get a greater response than hitherto. 

The Chairman said that suggestion would be con- 
sidered. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE. ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


T the rooms of the above Society on the 26th ult., Mr. 

Thos. H. Mawson read a paper on“ The Principles 

and Practice of Garden-Making.” Mr. G. B. Bulmer, president, 
was in the chair. 

The Lecturer said :—Although I have no wish to pose as 
an architect, yet I am deeply interested in all subjects that 
appertain to the house and garden, and also in the furnishing 
of the home. Candidly speaking, we all know how impos- 
sible it is for an architect to master technically the vast 
range of ever-increasing subjects that crowd into an ordinary 
town practice, and I find the same in my own subdivision 
of the profession, if I may so call it. Most part of our 
small gardens seem to lack just the one touch of regularity 
which is in accord with the house—in most cases a compact 
low hedge or a breadth of grass—touches which an architect 
should be able from the nature of his training to impart, 
for when once the gardener is started upon right lines he 
can maintain it, but the ambitions of the modern gardener 
are too much centred upon and too much measured by his 
abilities to compete in the flower-show exhibitions. After 
having enunciated guiding principles, I desire to lay special 
stress upom one very important branch of the subject of 
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laying-out grounds, viz. the trees and plantations, the most 
important essential in imparting character and local colour 
to the environment of a home. At no time, if the scheme 
is to be successful, can we divorce the house and, in the 
strict force of the word, the gardens from the surroundings ; 
all must be viewed together in unity. When there is per- 
fect freedom of choice, the three great considerations 1n 
deciding upon the site and position of the house are— 
climatic conditions, that is, whether the pervading character 
of the air is humid or dry; the nature of the subsoil, 
whether sandy, gravelly or clay; and the aspect, for no 
matter what the prospects offer, it is unwise to build upon 
the north, north-west or north-east side of a hill or knoll. 
The nature of the subsoil is a point which needs more 
than ordinary caution. Beds of clay, though perhaps not 
so unhealthy, are cold and disagreeable and difficult to drain 
by the natural process of filtration. For healthy beauty, 
luxuriance and ultimate cheapness select a site with under- 
stratum of gravel or marl, and a good surface covering of 
loam. With regard to surface soil for a flower bed, it is a 
good plan to lay at a depth of about 2 feet a layer of broken 
bricks, then to overlay this with a covering of ashes, and 
then about 21 inches of soil of desirable lightness. For 
trees and shrubs a depth of 1 foot 6 inches or 2 feet, with 
a plentiful admixture of fibrous turf loam. Grass also 
requires a depth of soil not less than 8 inches, with a well- 


A Programme has been prepared of the International 
Congress of Architects which will be held in London from 
July 16 to July 21, 1906. The committee of patronage will 
be constituted as follows :—Patron.—His Majesty the King. 
Hon. President.—The Prince of Wales. Committee of 
Patronage for Great Britain.—Honorary Vice-Presidents.— 
The Duke of Connaught, the Maharaja of Jaipur, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the Duke of 


Devonshire, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 


Marquis of Ripon, the Viceroy of India, Lord Windsor, 
Lord Esher, Lord Balcarres, M.P., Sir Edward Poynter, 
P.R.A., Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, R.A. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland was held on Tuesday. The presi- 
dent, Mr. John Ribton Garstin, was chairman. 

The Leysian Mission and Settlement in City Road, London, 
was opened on the 27th ult. The Queen Victoria Hall has 
seating accommodation for 2,000 people. There are besides 
numerous classrooms, club-rooms, refreshment-rooms, 
gymnasium, &c. The cost has been110,000/ A description, 
with double-page illustration of the building, appeared in 
our issue for August 5. The architects were Messrs. 
Bradshaw & Gass, and the contractors Messrs. Holliday & 
Greenwood. R 

The Belfast Art Society passed two resolutions at their 
recent annual meeting, one expressing the opinion that it 


was desirable that at least a portion of the collection of 
pictures recently exhibited at the Royal Hibernian Academy — 
should be obtained for exhibition in Belfast, and the other — 
affirming the desirability of providing a municipal art gallery 
worthy of the city. i, 

Mr. Walton Aston, architect, of Manchester, has died at — 
the early age of forty-four, and is much regretted. He 
contributed several papers to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society. - & 

The Royal Cambrian Academy of Art at their annual . 
meeting on Saturday decided to open the next exhibition 
on June 12, closing on September 30. Receiving day was | 
fixed for May 12, varnishing day June 6, Press day June 7, $ 
and the private view day June 10. Mr. H. Clarence Whaite 
was re-elected president, Mr. Cuthbert C. Grundy vicedl 
president. ‘ : 

A Collection of fine old carved and other frames, the 
property of Messrs. Lawrie & Co., who have dissolved 
partnership, was sold by auction on Monday. Among 
those sold were several specimens of sixteenth and seven- — 
teenth-century workmanship. - A frame carved in wood — 
with scrollwork and panels of trellis ornament, 56 inches — 
by 43 inches, made 86/. 2s.; one of wood, architectural im 
design, with swags of fruits and cherubs’ heads, early — 
seventeenth century, 44 inches by 37 inches, 662 35.;— 


drained bottom properly prepared. With the intent of 
showing the successive stages of the development of a 
scheme, and the way it gradually assumes shape, the 
lecturer showed on the screen three schemes with plans and 
photographs. In each case the lecturer was the designer 
of the gardens, but as should always be the case, there was 
a free exchange of ideas and criticisms between the archi- 
tect, client and the lecturer. The first scheme was in 
Ashdown Forest, the second on Beckhampstead Common 
and the third in Devonshire. 


GENERAL. 


The Death was announced, at Rome on the 3oth ult., of 
Herr Hermann Corrodi, the landscape painter. He was 
born at Frascati in July, 1844. Hermann Corrodi travelled 
in the East, and the subjects of many of his pictures were 
Oriental and Italian landscapes. Some paintings of Cyprus 
were made for King Edward when he was Prince of Wales, 
and another buyer of his pictures was the German Emperor. 

Mr. James Robert Mosse, C.E., Tunbridge Wells, whose 
will has been proved at 44,9772, left his professional works 
to King’s College, Nova Scotia, and a contingent reversionary 
interest in a trust fund of 25,000/. to the benevolent fund of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


The Edinburgh Town Council have been recommended 
by a special sub-committee that they should consent to 
their interest in the site on the Calton Hill being granted 
free for the proposed new National Gallery. 

Mr. Louis Roullion, professor of manual training at the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has been appointed 
Chief Inspector of Technical Education for Ireland. 

A Sub-Committee of the Edinburgh Council have con- 
sidered a motion as to preparing a register of all the old 
buildings in Edinburgh of historical or architectural interest, 
and consider whether any steps should be taken for the pre- 
servation of those considered of sufficient importance to be 
retained or restored. It was remitted to the town clerk and 
Bailie Dobie to prepare a report containing a list of such 
houses, with details of their measurements, historical 
account, &c., and the cost of carrying out the register. 

The Duke of Argyll in an appeal for the upkeep of 
Dunstaffnage Castle, near Oban, says:—‘It is desired to 
do for this place (where the Coronation Stone was treasured 
for centuries) what has been done for Carisbrooke, Isle of 
Wight, where the walls have been repaired and a museum 
formed to interest visitors.” 


The Art and Exhibitions Sub-Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation have appointed as a deputation to visit the 
artists’ studios in London in the interests of the next autumn 
exhibition the Lord Mayor, Alderman Sir W. B. Forwood, 
Councillor R. D. Holt, Colonel William Hall Walker, M.P., 
and the curator. 


Mr. T. E. Knightley informs us that the late Mr. T. 
Blashill entered his office when he first came to London. 
He was introduced by Mr. Penfold, and remained with 
Mr. Knightley three years, for which he was certified when 
he was a candidate for the office of superintending archi- 
tect for the late Metropolitan Board of Works. 


another of wood, scrollwork and other ornament, 66 inches. - 
by 52 inches, 33/ 12s.; a fourth, in wood, carved with — 
various flowers in high relief, 71 inches by 57 inches, — 
354 145.; a fifth, carved in wood, 55 inches by 39 inches, 

32/.; and eight other frames realised an average of fully — 
20/. each. a 

The Death is announced of Mr. W. Fulton Brown, — 
R.S.W., who was a regular contributor to the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow exhibitions for several years. His works. 
were marked by skill in the interpretation of character and 
a keen appreciation of the requirements of harmony and 
composition in the treatment of figure in relation to land- 
scape. ; 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association will revive on 
Saturday, the 18th, the annual dinner. In the course of the — 
evening a testimonial will be presented to Mr. William H. 
Page in recognition of his services as hon. secretary during 
the past four years. The subscription is limited to 5S. per 
member. & 

Count Plunkett gave a lecture recently in the Dublin — 
Museum of. Science and Art on the memorial to the 
Emperor Maximilian erected in the Hof Kirche at Inns- 
bruck, in which he argued that Vischer’s so-called “King © 
Arthur” among the statues flanking the cenotaph really 
represented the Prince Arthur of Wales (elder brother of 
Henry VIII.) who was brother-in-law of Maximilian’s son,. 
Philip I. of Castile. R 

The Municipal Council of Fontainebleau intend to erect 
a theatre, for which designs in competition are to be sent in” 
on or before May 1. . 

The Plans prepared by Mr. John A. Campbell, Glasgow, © 
for the Queen Victoria memorial school for the sons of 
Scottish sailors and soldiers have been adopted. The build- 
ings will be erected about two miles north of Stirling and - 
are estimated to cost 45,000/. ‘ 
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«Oe: AKechitect. 


THE WEEK. 


uwE committee of the Edinburgh Town Council who 
ave charge of the business relating to the proposed 
isher Hall, which is to be erected in Edinburgh, have 
» last resolved to invite Sir Aston Wess and Dr. 
‘OWEN, the composer, to report upon the plans, espe- 
ially with a view to the acoustic properties of the 
tructure. It will be remembered that the plans were 
repared by the city architect. Afterwards it was 
yund necessary to modify them. Some members of 
he Council and citizens of Edinburgh believe that still 
urther changes are necessary. Some time ago tenders 
yere received for the erection of the building, and an 
ppeal was made to have the work undertaken in order 
o provide employment for many people. But further 
leliberations were declared to be requisite. Many 
hanges have been suggested, and it is not impossible 
hat others will be recommended. The history of the 
yuilding is remarkable, and suggests that Scottish 
‘aution may sometimes be carried to an undue extent. 


Pusiic bodies have become aware of the number 
of architects who have to struggle for a commission, 
and they are endeavouring in consequence to take 
advantage of the situation by insisting on a reduction 
of fees, One of the latest cases has occurred in 
Wycombe. A girls’ school is to be erected. It was 
proposed to invite architects who would accept the work 
at 6 per cent., including quantities. In the course of a 
week the commission was reduced to 52 per cent., but 
the Council having been informed that important build- 
ings have been erected for 3 per cent., a still lower per- 
centage will be offered as a bait. The cost of the 
building is not expected to exceed 4,o00/. Itis remark- 
able that a few years ago, when the town hall was 
erected, the Council paid the usual 5 per cent. to the 
architect and 23 per cent. for the quantities. But since 
then the number of architects has increased in a ratio 
beyond the number of commissions. The conditions of 
professional life are becoming altered. But because a 
few architects are not affected nothing is done to pre- 
vent the increase of an evil which is bound to produce 
injurious effects on the art and practice of architecture 
in general. 


— 


| aE Wallasey Urban District Council have received 


ninety-six competitive designs for their proposed new | 


public offices to be erected on the “ North Meade” site 
in Brighton Street, Seacombe. Sir Witt1am Emerson, 
the assessor appointed by the Council upon the nomina- 
tion of the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, has made his award in the following order, 
Viz.:—{1) Messrs. Briccs & Wo LstENHOLME and Mr. 


ir Little College Street, Westminster, London; (3) 
Mr. W. H. AsHForD, of Messrs. ASHFoRD & GLADDING, 
go New Street, Birmingham. The premium for the 


first selected design is 20o/., for the second, 75/,, and | 


for the third, 50/, 


ANOTHER case which exemplified the position of an 
architect as arbitrator and that the latter office was not 
affected by his ceasing to hold the former came before 

r. Justice WarrincTon on Monday. A contract had 
2een entered into between Mr. Cross.ey, a builder, and 

tr. Nyg, a building owner of Brighton. The architect 
was Mr. G. M. G. Jay. At the end of 1903 he was 
dismissed and Mr. ‘Purtick was substituted. The 
builder took orders from Mr. Purtick, but when a dis- 
pute arose Mr. Crossry acted according to the contract 
deed and referred matters to Mr. Jay’s arbitration. 


r. NYE sought an injunction to restrain Mr. Jay from 


\ 


~— \ 


| found relaxation in executing small easel works. 


acting as arbitrator and Mr. Cross.ey from submitting 
the case to him. Mr. Justice Warrincton decided that 
Mr. JAY was the arbitrator recognised by the contract 
deed, and there was no obligation on the builder's part 
to accept any other, although Mr. Puttick was in the 
position of architect. His Lordship considered that the 
supposition of bias against Mr. Nye on the part of Mr. 
Jay was groundless. The plaintiff, therefore, having 
failed will have to pay all the costs. 


Tue dissatisfaction which arose in Paris whem 
Ernest Barris produced his memorial of Victor Huco: 
caused his fickle countrymen to forget the admirable: 
works which had been already achieved by the sculptor. 
For atime at least Victor Huco was supposed to be the 
greatest of all literary men, and it was imagined that. 
the sculptor should have indicated not only the poet, 
but the dramatist, the writer of romances, the patriot 
and the exile. The work of Barras was not sug— 
gestive of so many occupations, and was therefore 
condemned. Such pathos as is seen in JYhe First 
Funeral, in which Apaw is carrying the body of ABEL, 
while Eve laments her son, is rarely attempted, and the 
three figures are marvels of modelling. The Young 
Mozart is one of the favourite figures in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, while the Bernard Palissy, although in 
a most unsuitable position, is one of the most suc-: 
cessful of single figures in Paris. There is a repose in 
the works of Barrias which could hardly be appre- 
ciated in so nervous an age as the present. He was 
the son of a painter on porcelain. In 1865 he won the 
Prix de Rome, and his first work in the Salon gained’ 
him repute. France has many able sculptors, but the 
place of Ernest Barrias will not be easily filled. 


ALTHOUGH about a month has elapsed since Henri 
Levy died at Nancy, the French papers have ignored 
an event which deprived France of one of her greatest 
wall-painters. We published a reproduction of his 
noble work in the Panthéon, The Crowning of Charle- 
magne, which suggests that he possessed many of the 
qualities of Ruspens. It may have been supposed, as 
Frenchmen have become so susceptible, that in under- 
taking such a-work he was displaying a partiality 
towards Germany. For it is conveniently forgotten by 
many that CHARLEMAGNE at one time was regarded as. 
the greatest representative of the Gallic race. . In that 
way the relations between French patrons and Henri 
Levy would become strained. According to L’Art he 
was one of the victims of the Dreyrus affair. His 
ambition was to be a wall-painter exclusively, but he 
The 
market was closed against him because of his name. 
But the dealers were willing to accept his works if he 
would sign them with a pseudo-name. He declined, 
and in consequence the latter days of his life were 


ARNOLD Tuornety, 51 North John Street, Liverpool; Toubled with poverty. 


(2) Mr. A. H. Jemmetr and Mr. G. T. McComers, | 


Tue opinion expressed by Mr. Justice Wits that 
if a house had stood for forty years it did not matter 
whether the foundations were good or bad, should an 
action arise for injury caused in excavations, must 
have an effect on the carrying out of municipal works.. 
The case arose out of the excavation for a sewer in 
Askam-in-Furness, in Lancashire, by the Dalton Urban 
District Council. A house and cottages belonging to 
the plaintiffs were injured. The subsoil was sand, and 
it was alleged that as the trench was not properly 
shored the sand shifted, the walls were cracked and 
the property was deteriorated. The defence was that 
the foundations of the house were inadequate, and that 
precautions were taken by the District Council owing 
to the nature of the ground and the proximity 
of the house. The jury of course found for the plain- 
tiffs, leaving the amount of damages to be settled by 
inquiry if the parties could not agree. 
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FRENCHIFYING THE STRAND. 


HE proposal of a French syndicate to take on lease 
the central portion of the. crescent facing the 


Strand at an annual rent of 55,ooo/. must have seemed | 
| gardens. 


an almost miraculous interposition to the authorities in 
Spring Gardens, for it would extricate them from a very 
serious difficulty. English speculators are shy about 


meddling with the desert which has been created at such | 


enormous expense, while Frenchmen have unexpectedly 
appeared who are far more enterprising than any body 
of men which official imagination could anticipate. Is it 
not allowable for the abused improvements committee 


to believe that Englishmen will come with a rush to. 


invest in the remainder of the property through fear 


- The public must also have found a prospect of relief 
in the announcement. : The improvement of the Strand 
is becoming more and more of a bore. 
countless objections raised against all schemes’ that 
have been proposed, whether official or non-official. 
It. might easily be supposed that the Strand was 
a newly-discovered region, and all that was necessary 


was to arrange the ground in some ideal way by the | 
would surpass those. 
existing elsewhere in London or continental cities. It. 
| were to be given throughout the year. 


erection of buildings which 
is forgotten that every inch of the area is burdened 
with debt, and that every speculator is therefore handi- 
capped, for the annual rent alone of each site would 
require returns such as are not easily foreseen. Then 
the character of the buildings which are suited to such 
a position is not always evident. Those who are 
acquainted’ with the Strand during a number of years 
are aware that the whole of the frontage 


There were few, if any, lamentations when a large 
portion was taken for the Law Courts. 


with that part of London, and, moreover, people who 
might become customers preferred to walk on the 
south side of the thoroughfare. The appropriation of 
so many sites to theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment was an indication that the buildings which were 
superseded were not of extraordinary value. 

It is not easy to impart a new character to a street, 
and there are varieties of business which are considered 
to be as unsuitable to the Strand at the present time as 
they were forty years ago. Hotels about Charing 
Cross are supposed to be patronised mainly by 
Americans, and special efforts are made to attract such 
visitors by the shopkeepers in the western part of the 
street.. But towards the eastern part there is no pre- 
dominating influence that can be discovered, and men 
of business who hold that demand must exist before 
supply are therefore chary about erecting premises on 
the new sites. 

The felicitous proposal of the French syndicate 
agrees to a large extent with tendencies of -which the 
effects have been witnessed for some years. The 
Strand was often selected as a place for exhibitions 
before any theatres were erected in it. Several reasons 
justified CHARLEs ‘Lamp’s designation of it as “ the 
motley Strand.” Everybody must have felt in King 
Witiam IV.’s time that there was an appropriate- 
ness in the Lowther Arcade opening out of the Strand, 
for what exhibition could have for children the attrac- 
tion of its twenty-five shops ? Of late years the theatres 
have multiplied in it, and there is a belief that no part of 
London is better adapted for buildings of the kind. The 
French syndicate contemplate the erection of galleries 
for art and industrial exhibitions, a French theatre, a 
French restaurant and café. The average height of the 
building to contain them will be about 60 feet. On 
each side of the main building the crescent will be 
outlined by shops which will have basements and 
ground and first floors, although the height above the 
ground level will be only 27 feet. The space between 
the central block and the shops will be laid out, we are 


the buildings surrounding the site will be let to Fresh 


5 | ; . - ey we 
that Frenchmen will monopolise the whole extent of it ? ‘ whether with such self-imposed restrictions a rent)f 


There are. 


from | 
Catherine Street to Chancery Lane was not’ what | 
would be considered high-class property by valuers. | 


The réison | 
was that no particular class of business was associated | 


told, as gardens, and ornamented with fountains, state 
and flower-beds. A charge will be made ‘for admis:); 
to the grounds. ‘ The roofs of the shops will be uses 
a promenade, to which access will be obtained from je 
It is also proposed to ¢€rect an open jy 
The promoters anticipate {a; 


theatre for summer use. 


jewellers, bootmakers, milliners, confectioners, station 5 — 
&c., or will be used as clubs, offices, or for other cj. 
mercial purposes. Frenchmen are shrewd anda 
and it must be presumed that the people represented|y 

Mr. W. GitBee- Scort and M. E, GERARD hie 
worked out the financial problem in detail. But Eng|h 
theatrical and restaurant speculators will feel dubiis 


over 1,000/, a week can be paid in addition to all je 
other expenses which will have to be provided \) 
Open-air entertainments in London never have 14 
an enduring success. Those at’ 'Earl’s Court, whil, 
next to the special exhibitions at South Kensingt)|, 
have been most largely attended, can only 2 
held during a_ brief season. For many yes 
French theatrical companies’ have been performi; — 
in London, but not even Mr. Mircwetr has had {> 
courage to set up a theatre in which performani; 
French sho; 
would no doubt be alluring, but as several already ex; 
in London they could not be considered as novelti) 
Besides, English ladies who are the principal ee | 
of such places have a belief, which is not easily shake 
that the French goods sold in England are ve 
different from those which can be obtained in Paris, 
The experiment will, however, become a mosti) 
teresting one if it should be fully realised. 7 
principles on which properties are valued in Lond 
may be derived from taking a too gloomy view | 
affairs. Frenchmen are economical, and they m_ 
be able to establish and uphold a business on le. 
expensive terms than the majority of Englishmen. 1} 


displaying their trust in Englishmen they may contr 


_to secure a far larger number of customers than wou’ 


be possible with English speculators. But it must! 

owned an establishment is not to be seen in Paris where — 
long range of shops and residences is of no greater heig) 
than 27 feet with a central building of 60 feet, and tl 
whole combination is conducted in such a way as tof 
arent of 55,0c00/, It has almost become proverbi 
say that in the business of entertainments they m 


things better in France than with us, but it oul 
interesting to discover one instance in or near Par, 
where such onerous responsibilities are imposed an 
where the returns are remunerative to the shareholder 
During many years the houses which were erecte 
in the French capital have’ had to consist of a gre| 
many storeys. Under no other. ¢onditions could the - 
be erected and upheld with profit. It is therefore mo: 
praiseworthy on the part of the syndicate to set 4a| 
example of sacrificing rents in order to promote th 
amenity of the Strand. The proposal could never b_ 
more opportune, and those who previously professed t) 
have ascertained by calculation that only lofty building © 
can pay should feel rebuked. As the Frenchmen have 
magic at command, we are tempted to believe that the 
consider the laws which control the letting of propert) 
in Paris are entirely_different..from those which ca 
prevail in London. We must also remember, to thei 
credit, that the speculators. are superior to prejudice — 
and do not believe all that has been said about th 
obduracy to gaiety which is supposed to be a charac 
teristic of Englishmen. | 
The prospect which is held out by the proposal i 
most fascinating. In the first place, the rent, if capitaliset” 
at thirty years’ purchase, represents no less that 
1,650,o00/. A sum of that kind will bé a desirable elemen 
in any attempt at balancing the accounts of the Londot 
County Council in regard to the Strand Improvement — 
The possibility of a delightful garden adjoining the 
Strand, which wili not have a doleful aspect in winter, with 


, 


M.A, F.S.A, (London ; Elliot Stock.) 
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ee 
soble specimen of architecture as a background, must , 


spossess every inhabitant of London in favour of the 


9 shareholders in the adventure. 
year’s ground rent of 55,000/. will be paid as a deposit 


_ the signing of the agreement, and that is an excellent 
pof of the genuineness of.the transaction. Financially 
» must expect the experiment will be successful, or lose 
faith in Frenchmen. But it would have an advan- 
ge of another kind for them. They are supposed to 
‘ida fitting guvartier ina district of London which is 
yt overprized by Londoners. One result is. that the 
‘nants of the dingy houses are taken to be true types 
the: French people. That is an error, for French 
‘ntlemen and French: ladies are resident in. other 
Metropolis and are duly appreciated. 


stricts of the 
gssessing such a centre as is indicated by the scheme 
= would be able to impart some joyousness to 
_ ondon life, and that service could not fail to be duly 
‘sknowledged. Many varieties of the people could be 


ten, and with better knowledge of: their ways an 
jerease of confidence in them would be likely to follow. 


Oh ee 
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NORMAN TYMPANA.* 


A LIHOUGH it is more true in our time than in 
A. any former age that “of the. making of books 
BD sacelis no end,” yet there remain certain subjects which 
re overlooked. Norman sculpture could until now be 
‘ounted as one of them. We expect that.a great many 
eaders when they take up Mr. Kryser’s excellent work 
vill say that they have often thought of anticipating 
jim, and had commenced the collection of materials. 
[he sculpture we still see in tympana cannot be 
onsidered.as sporadic. It is rather one of the links by 
_ which northern, western and eastern Europe were con- 
ected, and, moreover, through it Paganism was made 
“suggestive for Christianity. The semicircular or 
segmental spaces which were formed by the employ- 
nent of the arches in Norman churches are in form 
anlike the pediments of Greek or Roman temples. But 
both corresponded in affording desirable fields for the 
intreduction of sculpture. We.do not find in, the 


MOL LO AG) ENTE 


Norman. work such skill in composition as was to be | 


seen at the Parthenon and in the temples at A°gina and 
Olympia. The Normans we might regard as self-taught 
artists, and it required many failures before they. began 
to realise the great advantage of a symmetrical arrange- 
ment. But enough examples exist to suggest that with 
_ their limited skill they were approaching closer to that 
ie. sai the style was superseded by the conditions 
which accompanied the use of the Pointed arch. Indeed, 
one of the attractions of the numerous plates in Mr. 
; Keyser’s book is that we can, as it were, trace the 
_ efforts for the improvement of sculpture, and we may 
easily imagine how difficult progress was in an age when 
_ the mason’s axe was. slowly giving way to the chisel. © 
It was no easy task to prepare a book which would 
_ make this kind of impression on the eyes'of the readers. 

Mr, Keyser is a gentleman who appears to have an 
infinite capacity for taking pains for the benefit of other 
‘students of archzology. His list of buildings with 
mural or other decorations runs the risk of being taken for 
one of the ordinary South Kensington compilations, but 
it could only have been produced by long devotion to the 
subject. In 1879 he read a paper before the Society of 
Antiquaries, which was reprinted in the “ Archzeologia,” 
on “Norman Tympana,” and this fact will suggest how 
‘Many years were necessary to_ bring his new book. to 
completion. _The majority, of the examples relate to the 
Norman work during one hundred and twenty years, or 


‘ 


fi. f Norman: Tympana ‘and 'Lintels, with Figure or Sym- 
lG lucal Sculpture still or till recently existing in the Churches:of 
Great Britain, With many, Illustrations... By Charles E,, Keyser, 


} 
\ 
| 
| 


| tympana (see illustrations in De Caumont’s 


from 1080 till r200. Some may belong to a pre-Norman 
date, and it is possible ‘that sculptured’ representations 
were executed in Norman tympana in the Gothic era.’ 
The sources of the sculpture are described by Mr. Keyser 
as follows :— : . 


With regard to the origin of these sculptures, it has 
been claimed for them that they preserve the forms and’ 
the designs of the early Byzantine style. No doubt, as in 
the case of the mural paintings, the first examples were 
introduced by the earlier missionaries from foreign schools 
of art, and skilled workmen may have been brought from 
abroad, from Rome, thé more cultured portions of ‘France 
and elsewhere to enrich our ancient churches with -sculp- 
ture and carving. Several buildings were erected in the 
time of Canute which would, no doubt, exhibit some of the 
early Scandinavian grnaments found chiefly on the crosses 


‘which are most confmonly met with in Scotland and the 


North of England. It was not, however, till after the 
Norman invasion, and then not till the twelfth century, 
that any great advance in the sculptor’s art was made, and 
when the rich examples of which we are justly proud were 


executed throughout the length and breadth of the land. 


The Norman ecclesiastics who were imported into this 
country were no doubt responsible for the introduction of 


-a more enriched form of Romanesque than had been pre-’ 


vyiously attempted, but it seems clear, from a comparison 
which may be made with a large number of the French 
‘“ Abecedaire 
@’Archzologie” and elsewhere), that a new school of art 
was speedily formed in this country, and, except in a few 
instances, we do not find subjects treated in the same 
fashion as those in France, whether we take early examples 
such as those at Bourges, or later ones as at St. Trophime 
at Arles and elsewhere. The west doorway at Rochester 
Cathedral is a ‘notable exception, as with its series of 
figures on the arch mouldings, the’ statues between 


” 


the jamb «shafts, and the treatment of the subject 
of “The Majesty” on- the tympanum, it clearly 
follows the designs of the earlier and magnificent 


Bourges, Chartres, Le Mans and other door- 

great Romanesque churches in France., 
Even in Normandy, where, however, we do not find 
so many of these sculptured tympana as in the south- 
east and central portions of France, there is a difference in 
the character and treatment of the subjects represented, and, 
as in other directions, the individuality of the English seems 
to have asserted itself in the mouldings and sculptures of 
the churches. 


specimens at 
ways of the 


Dr Cavumonr distinguishes between compositions 
which have unity and patterns which are repeated, like 
diapering. Among tne bas-reliefs in French churches 
the patron of the parish was occasionally introduced 
as the principal figure ; others were symbolical, but the 
meaning is now uncertain. However, the subject which 
was most often selected was, according to him, CHRIST 
seated amidst’ symbols of the Four Evangelists. In 
England we retain a great many plain tympana which 
were possibly decorated by means of painted subjects, 
while in others we find such ornamental elements as 
stars, zigzags, cables, lozenges, &c. They may have 
then possessed symbolic meanings, but that is a point 
on which there can be no assurance. At Peakirk is a 
kind of triple fan, which is reputed to be intended to 
typify the Blessed Trinity. But as one has more divi~ 
sions than the other that is unlikely. The chevron 1s 
employed in one of the mouldings, and the tympanum 
was probably arranged to be in correspondence with it. 
The examples of tympana, considered as a whole, are 
unequally distributed throughout the country. There 
is not, for instance, an example from Sussex or Surrey ; 
only two are derived from Wales and one from. 
Scotland. Mr. KrysER explains this apparent indiffer- 
ence to sculpture by saying :— ee 


This discrepancy may be simply due to the restoration 
and rebuilding of the churches, which was going on at all 
periods of our history;.and possibly, as 1n the most recent 
case at. Tetsworth, the, most elaborate tympana have been 
destroyed to make way for work of a much simpler and 
less impressive style. ° Inthe course of modern restoration 


‘t is constantly being: found that the walls of churches of 


92 


fourteenth and fifteenth-century date are in great measure 
composed of fragments of the earlier structure, the richly- 
caryed mouldings inspiring one with regret at the expe- 
diency which caused the demolition of the former edifice. 


One of the most inexcusable acts of yandalism in this | 


direction was the destruction of the very fine dated church 
of Shobdon, and the erection in the form of a triumphal 
arch in Shobdon Park of the splendid chancel arch, the two 
archés leading from the aisles to the transepts, and the very 
interesting tympana of the north and south doorways, now 
gradually getting effaced by exposure to the weather. It is 
fortunate that these have been delineated by G. R. -Lewis 
in his account of Shobdon Church, and the illustrations in 
this work may also be of special interest in the future. 


As there are 155 examples in the book out of the 
210, which ,are believed to exist, the value of the 

illustrations as a record must be evident. It is, how- 
ever, to be hoped that one of the results of Mr. Keyser’s 
labours will be seen in the greater care given to the 
preservation of the old sculpture. 

In a few instances tympana announce the date of the 
‘church. ‘The chancel of the church at Castor is in that 
way found to have been dedicated in 1124. But in the 
earliest examples of tympana in England a cross 
appears as the subject which gained most favour. Some- 
times it is left as if standing alone, but generally there 
are. supporters or symbols of some kind accompanying 
it. At Carlton-in-Lindrick there is a small cross at the 
apex, and a large rose and floriated cross each within 
a circle with two small roses on the main portion. 

_ Wheels were employed to suggest eternity. A tree 
served to indicate spiritual life and knowledge. Near 
the tree a serpent or serpents will occasionally be seen. 
Various animals appear which have been interpreted as 
having different significations. They are often of an 
imaginative kind. A centaur.or sagittarius and a lion 
‘scem to have been favourites, and they are supposed to 
mean the contest between good and evil. In the very 
old chapel on the Rock of Cashel in Ireland, which is 
reputed as being founded by King Cormac in the tenth 
‘century, the same subject is’ introduced. But it is 
maintained by some archeologists that the sculpture 
is evidence of having been executed at a later 


period, and that the sagittarius is simply the armorial | 


ensign of King SrepuHen. The Munster lion has a large 
rectangular mouth, which suggests that he was to serve 
for a letter-box. It is needless to say a contest between 
“accentaur and a lion appears to have been employed 
from the first century of the Christian era, and the 
‘centaur as a symbol dates from a still earlier period, 
for it is found on Roman and Etruscan monuments. 
The hermits were convinced that such compound beings 
were to be met with in the desert around them. On the 
bronze door of the cathedral of Augsburg, which dates 
from the second half of the eleventh century, two cen- 
taurs were introduced—one endeavouring to shoot a 
man, the other a lion. In a church at Zurich female 
‘centaurs appear. DANTE imagined centaurs were func- 
tionaries in the Inferno. It is possible that they may 
have had a variety of significations, and we are not 
always to take the Norman centaur as asort of western 
‘ORMUZD, or principle of goodness. 

Archeeologists are sometimes amazed at the mocking, 
irreverent spirit which is suggested by the “ Misereres ” 
and other works of the Gothic carvers. But the introduc- 
tion of animals as representative beings prepared the way 
for all sorts of divagations. One vigorous tympanum is 
found in the priory church of Stanley St. Leonard, 
which is supposed to represent the Fall. Mr. De 
KrYsER says of it :—‘‘Two large animals are facing 
each other, one holding the end of the tail of the other 
in its left forepaw, while with the right it is offering a 
circular object, ostensibly the apple, which the second 
animal seems unwilling to receive. Although one 
would hardly expect to find so serious a subject treated 
by a caricature of this kind, yet the general treatment 
and pose of the figures seems to favour the interpreta- 
tion which has been hazarded.” At Thurleigh we see 
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the remains of a more satisfactory representation 
Apam and’Eve, who are on. either side of a‘symb, 
tree with a serpent coiled round it. The relief is _ 
cayed, but the meaning is still sufficiently clear 
observers. | 
Old Testament subjects were not admired by 
Norman carvers in England. There are two rep 
sentations of a man overcoming a lion, which may 
intended for, either Samson or Davin, In. the rep 
sentations of Curist. He either is suggested by | 
Agnus Dei or as seated in majesty. An example 
Fownhope of the Vircin and CxiLp is most elabora 
for on either side is an evangelistic emblem ami 
intricate scrollwork. After describing the numero 
examples in which the Agnus Dei is introduced, } 
Keyser remarks :—"‘ It is interesting to note’ that the 
is a considerable variation in the treatment of all the 
subjects, showing that it was never the practice to car 
these sculptures from any stock design prepared for ¢ 
guidance of the individual mason.” 7 
The Resurrection and the Ascension could: not ha 


been attempted, or the examples in England must ha 


been destroyed. But of the Curist in Majesty oy 
twenty examples are illustrated. To undertake 

undoubtedly required much skill, and we might suppo; 
the subjects indicate comparatively late examples, / 
Betteshanger, Curist appears as a youth, but general 
He is shown as a vigorous man. To Norman warrio) 
the prowess of St. MicHaEL would.appeal. He ofte 
occupies tympana. In order that there might. be r 
error, it is recorded on the relief at St. Nicholas j 
Ipswich, ‘‘ Her Sce Mihael Fehtid Dane Draca” (Hei 
St. Micuaet fighteth the Dragon). In our time th 
figures of Satan do not excite terror, but in the elevent 
century they may have produced a different effect. S 
GEORGE, as another warrior, is easily recognised. H 
is as often shown on foot as on horseback. There ma 
be other saints in the English tympana, but they.canne 
be identified owing to the absence of symbols. / 


| suggestion of reverence to relics appears to have bee! 


expressed by the tympanum at Little Bytham. On th 


lintel is a series of square patterns filled with leaves 


The semicircular outline of the tympanum is marked b: 
similar ornament and two rows of billets. “ In th 
centre,” says Mr. Keyser, “is a deeply-recessed circula 
medallion, and on either side is a dove within a circh 
and a small animal in attitude of adoration, some inter 
lacing circular rings filling up the space below.. It is: 
tradition in the place that here within the medallior 
was preserved the skull of St. Meparp, the patron sain’ 
(this being the only church in England dedicated in hit 
honour), and that within the memory of some of the 
older inhabitants an imitation of the skull in whit 
marble had been there enclosed.” 3 
One of the uses of Christian iconography is that i! 
enables us to realise the belief of people at the time the 
images, whether painted or sculptured, were executed, 
Mr. Keyser’s plates will serve that purpose ; they alse 
have value as revealing the state of sculpture during 
the Norman period. The ornament of capitals, mouldings 
and architectural details is tolerably familiar... But the 
tympana called for a higher class of work, unless in 
those cases where a mechanical representation of one 
or a few ornamental. forms was all that could be 
obtained. The sculptors, although they might have 
travelled and. fought in Italy, were Northmen, and 
subjects where they could introduce serpents, dragons 
and monsters were likely to afford unusual delight to 
them. In others their hands must have been guided by 
men who knew something of the simple symbolism of 
the early Christians. The sculpture conveys a lesson 
to people of modern times, for the belligerents of the 
eleventh century believed in the necessity of the union 
of the arts, and were prepared to pay to have their 
buildings ornamented by painting and sculpture. Mr. 
Keyser has brought into light partialities of the 
Normans which hitherto were only vaguely understood. 
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ACADEMY LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. 
FN’ his ‘second 'address~ on" sculpture on Thursday, 
February 2, at Burlington House, Mr. Gilbert said that 
they had separated on : Monday. with the word idealism 
ringing in, their ears, and on;,that note he intended to 
sound to the end, for it should be the student’s starting- 
point and his goal. Since Monday he had made certain 


journeys in this wonderful city of ours; he had revisited the | 


Elgin marbles, had seen Renaissance sculpture at South 
Kensington, and had visited also'an exhibition that appealed 
only to the shilling public, whére everything was shown 
realistically,’ from crowned heads to the lowest criminality. 
There was taste personal and’ there was taste public, and 
the last had nothing to do with them in art—nothing. 
Realism was good business, remanticism was a struggle, 
but idealism was only given to those who were prepared to 
sacrifice their lives in its pursuit, , The artist’s aim should 
not be a mere representation of nature, but a translation 
through his mind of nature’s most beautiful qualities. His 
mind should be so elevated by idealism that it should pass 
over all the ugly things naturally, and let all that was hideous 
and sordid, all that could not belong to an artist, pass by. The 
students sitting before him no doubt chafed sometimes at 
the nature of certain of their studies, and were disposed to 
think that of the’ antique futile. There were some, of 
course, who held that the study of the living model should 
‘come first, and he could not say they were wrong, but in 
any case it was good that the. student, while he was 
learning, should be brought up to admire such models of 
form as the antique. They would find greater beauties in 
the living model from which they were working if they 
“eompared nature with the antique and tried to learn how 
the Greeks attained to such perfection as the Theseus and 
the \Ilyssus, Each was more beautiful than any living 
person because Phidias imbued his work with his own 
personality and brought it forth, like another Athene, from 
his brain. So when we compared the realism of Velasquez 
with the realism of to-day we saw that the Spaniard never 
painted an ugly thing—he made it beautiful, whatever it 
was—and in a portrait he painted the inner person, not the 
mere face. : 

_ Mr. Gilbert said he had just seen in the porter’s lodge at 
the Academy, over the fireplace, a work by Alfred Stevens 
that he had known for years. It was a portrait study, 
probably of some old model. When he looked at it he 
could not help saying to himself, ‘‘ Now, that is more than a 
mere representation of the outward—the work of a mind 
far above the average calibre.” The study showed what 
manner of man Stevens was in other walks of art than 
those he professed, and it was a valuable possession of the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Gilbert then turned to the influence 
of art on great towns as shown in sculpture, and pointed 
out the efforts in this direction: that were made in France 
and Holland—efforts that sometimes failed, but were gene- 

_ rally right in intention. But here, said the lecturer, what 
did we get? Some one dies, we will say—some benefactor 
‘who has introduced the penny post—and instead of sym- 
Dolising him as they should they set up a statue of him in 
a costume that in two or three years becomes an eyesore. 
They don’t even call in a first-class tailor. Why should 
it be thought necessary to drag down a benefactor into 
ridicule on account of his clothes? Nothing could be 
more horrible than to provide funds to make a town 
hideous because the subscribers want to be able to recall 
the costume and features of those they knew. Symbolism 
was the greatest thing in art, and all the best things in art 
were built up round it. Why, then, should we want to 
make a sort of permanent New Road exhibition of extinct 
costume? Rather should we try to symbolise the man who 
had been a benefactor, and to suggest that if he wasn’t like 
that he ought to have been. We artists were blamed for 
the present state of things—blamed because we don’t insist, 
as we ought, that nature is never art and that art is never 
nature. Mr. Gilbert referred to Ford Madox Brown’s wall- 
pictures in Manchester town hail as some of the finest 

combinations of idealism and realism with which he was 
acquainted, and concluded his address, says the Morning 
Post, with a few pointed remarks on the subject of what he 
called side shows.” He used the term, as he explained, 
to express the little indiscriminate collections of one man’s 
work” that were now the fashion. They did a man no good, 
and could not show his power because there was nothing to 
Contrast it with. The artist in such exhibitions could not 
compare himself with others, and comparison and compe- 
ete were absolutely necessary. Competition was a grand 
ing—so long as it was not for a pecuniary reward. 
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Mr. Gilbert in the opening passage of his third address, 
delivered on Monday, impressed ‘once more upon the 
students before him that they were not specialists, but 


| artists, and that the sculptor and thé painter must regard 


equally the work of the other. 'We heard a great deal 


| to-day of the modern revivalism if British art, although 


there was no such thing as British art or German art or 
French art. ' It was all one thing—one great calling. The 
work of our artists, rich and over-rich as it is in examples, 
had been by a bad fashion relegated to''a second place ; but 
if the matter were inquired into it would be seen that the 
art of our little island had had a Uistinct influence upon 
that of other countries. For our leading in plastic art we 
looked to France, but there was a' quid pro quo in the 
influence that Constable, Turner and others had had upon 
the work of French painters. Plastic art in England had 
never been dead but only hibernating, and its revival had 
come about chiefly through the gréht' educational advance 
in the country and the possibilities of Study that had come 
with it. Mr. Gilbert said that many'statements had been 
put forward as to the date of this: revival in England, but 
he would like before going into this to.speak to them of the 
influence of a great man whose work—though it might be 
dead to the students—he had never ceased to admire for its 
prowess and for its fixed and steadfast purpose. The man 
was Foley, who towards the end of his, days launched out 
and created something that is still alive through his pupils. 
The names of a host of men might be mentioned who 
carried on the work of Foley, and its ‘influence would some 
day place Foley in a position that has hitherto been denied 
to him. EAI 

Among foreign influences that of France had affected us 
most in plastic art. The influence came to us through the 
war of 1870, which sent us Carpeaux, Dalou and many 
others who handed on to us the impulse that French 
sculpture had received from the work of Rude. Chiefly the 
men through whom the French influence came were 
Carpeaux, Dalou and another who was alive, and therefore 
might not be named, but who had done more than anyone 
else to help the British aspirant in sculpture. Dalouw’s in- 
fluence came second, but that of Carpeaux was not so 
strong, because he was more Latin, less classic, than the 
others. Carpeaux’s great group of “The Dancers” in Paris 
was a masterpiece before which one should take off one’s 
hat. Mr. Gilbert said he would not give “The Dancers” as 
an example to the student, but no one could see the work 
without regretting the indignity to which it had been 
exposed, an indignity of which the marks still remained. 
There was another foreign ‘influence to be reckoned with in 
British sculpture, that of Boehm. We discounted his 
teaching nowadays, but if the students were to study 
Boehm’s work they would see in it the instigation of a new 
train of thought and purpose. 

Passing to less direct influences in the revivalism of art, 
Mr. Gilbert mentioned music as affecting most things in 
sculpture and painting. Turning to literature, he paid a 
tribute to Ruskin, whom he described as the exponent in 
words of the teaching that Watts had given us in another 
mode of expression. It was curious, too, how many of our 
artists in words had been wielders of the brush. Rossetti, 
for instance, and Burne-Jones too, whose letters and con- 
versation showed him to be a born poet. Madox Brown 
was a considerable writer, as well as a combination of all 
the qualities of art. Of William Morris there was no need 
to speak—they all knew of him—but of another man, who 
was perhaps more of a poet than a dabbler with sticks and 
clay, they had perhaps never heard. He spoke of Woolner, 
whose work he saw at a time when he was full of revolu- 
tionary ideas. Although he could not sympathise with 
it, he could not help admiring it. Mr. Gilbert, who 
said that his address, to which he had given no title, 
might well have been called “In Memoriam,” then 
spoke in eulogistic terms of many other artists who 
have died in recent years, including Leighton, Costa, 
Millais, Pettie, George Lawson, Onslow Ford and Prinsep. 
Leighton he described as one of the most remarkable 
all-round men that England had seen—a painter, a 
sculptor, a man of the world and a great trustee and 
guardian of British artists and of all artists who came 
here. The Colossus, Millais, a man unequally understood 
but always great, was a master whose work was one of the 
jewels in the crown of the Royal Academy. 

In conclusion Mr. Gilbert referred to his remarks on 
Thursday concerning the influence of art on great cities. 
He had not said anything then about the influence of great 
cities upon art, which was a different matter altogether. 
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Modern developments and modern education had made 
corporate bodies realise that their cities should be beautiful. 
When he was young all the monumental work and the de- 
signing of monuments for cities was given to two or three 
men. Everyone knew to whom a commission would fall. 


One of the healthiest signs of the sculpture of to-day was , 


that this kind of work was no longer a close business. 
There was a chance for the young man now, for the great 
cities employed the talents and brains of the artist—what- 


‘ever his age or standing—whom they believed to be the . 


most capable. 


WOLVERHAMPTON AND. DISTRICT 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Association was held at the 

Law. Library, Lych Gates, Wolverhampton, 

January 26, when Mr. Fred. T. Beck, president, delivered 
the following address :— 

The study and practice of architecture incites a mysterious 
interest in mythology, antiquity and romance, such as can 
only be obtained by serious application, deep reading and 
vigorcus attention to detail. It also requires, at any rate 
so far as the practice is concerned, a knowledge of every 
trade connected with the erection, construction and comple- 
tion of buildings, and a ready and resourceful mind to grasp 
the general outline of the conduct of almost every other 
trade and profession with which one may be brought in 
contact when acting 1n.a professional capacity. 

The consideration of these facts causes a doubt in my 
mind as to whether they are ever properly explained to 
young aspirants for the profession on their first introduction, 
and.I fear that in many cases the awakening has gradually 
developed into a feeling of despair and hopeless regrets. 
On the other hand, the result is that many outside the pro- 
fession, especially: such as are of a sentimental turn of mind, 
study those portions of the subject to which they are most 
susceptible, and which are generally the most attractive and 
interesting, and believe themselves to be equal in all respects 
to fully-fledged practitioners, but quite superior to them 
in respect to the particular lines they have interested them- 
selves in. I have known men who even boasted that they 
could make their own plan, only wanting the construction 
and design arranged for them, and were quite hurt if any 
improvements in the planning were hinted at; others who 
habitually criticise design, but only acknowledge their part 
in the work if it turns out a success, in which case itis 
difficult to decide what part the architect took in it at all. 

Bearing in mind these facts, some light is brought to bear 
on the reason why so many works of importance are 
entrusted to be carried out under the supervision of those 
who have had no proper architectural training whatever, tothe 
detriment of those who have not only had to work hard, but 
also to pay heavily for their professional education. I 
suppose that in other professions the amateur who persuades 
himself that he has become more or less.acquainted with 
their principles also turns up at times—for we have the 
amateur lawyer as well as the amateur doctor, or quack— 
but there is certainly this difference to be observed, that 
however much they ingratiate themselves with, and become 
recognised and encouraged by the general public, they do 
not appear to gain credence with governing bodies and 
municipalities. In our profession the case is different, and 
I regret to notice that in the encouragement of such i improper 
and injudicious proceedings the labour representatives— 
who, should a strike occur in the building trade, always 
appeal to the architects to support their views—are the 
worst sinners. Evidence of this fact we need not. go, far 
to seek and find. 

I do not, gentlemen, for one moment refer to any 
municipal body in particular—only to public bodies and 
municipal governing authorities in general; but there 
appears to be lamentable ignorance abroad as to the 


the profession we represent. When considering this subject 
it has always appeared to me paradoxical that those who 
are so careful to guard the interests of each particular trade 
by protest and active opposition to any encroachment of one 
on the other should be first in supporting the violation of 
that principle in the carrying out of works under their 
control. To suppose that economical reasons guided them 
would be, I feel sure, a slander on their intelligence, and 
even if one could go so far, recent events prove the negative 
character of their views. 


This action tells particularly heavily on us.at the present 


juncture, and notwithstanding these depredations on our 


on | 


| justly nied means of livelihood, the exactions in the 


5 ee 


way of rates and taxes are on the increase, and we are 
bound to pay and help to support a system. which, while 
depriving us of our means of existence, affords to officials 
already endowed with good salaries commission for carry- 
ing out works which should fairly be placed in our hands, 
Possibly it may be. worthy of our consideration to invite 
some of such representatives to meet us to discuss the 
situation and to explain our case. 

I feel justified in addressing you to-day on these matters 
not only in consequence of recent events, but also because 
another menace.to our profession appears to be- growing: 
on the part of educational authorities, who are engaging 
the services of officials (who in some cases are trained 
members of the profession) to carry out the: works they 
may have in hand at a comparatively small fixed. salary, 
instead of employing independent members of the ;pro- 
fession on the usual terms. This, gentlemen, cannot tend 
to efficiency or economy, especially as we know that in. 
course of time the amount of work accumulating in such 
offices must, inevitably result in juniors being. entrusted 
with important undertakings, or else the staff.is unduly 
increased. Can we under the.circumstances. longer refrain 
from making a bold and united attack on this injustice, is 
a question for all of us to give very earnest consideration. 

To publish abroad an evil, however, without the sugges- 
tion of some definite means of rectifying it is, you will say, 
of very little utility, and I venture to suggest that we should 
take every opportunity of putting strongly before those whe 
are responsible not only our views, but also our claims and 
the objects we desire to attain. And here I would.briefly 
suggest the’ principles we may agitate for, subject. of course 
to such modifications as further consideration and. wisest 
counsels may approve, viz. 

1st.—That. all works ope a monumental oharacten on 
national importance should be open for competition to all 
architects in the kingdom on fair and reasonable terms aug 
conditions. 

2nd.—All works under the jurisdiction of the count 
authority be either competed for by those practising within 
the county or generally divided as occasion arises among 
them. “= 

3rd.—That works under municipalities be given out ina 
similar manner among architects practising in such muni 
cipality. 

4th.—All salaried officials shall confine their attention to: 
works for which they are specially trained, and in no case 
to the carrying out of new buildings or extensions to exist- 
ing buildings, but only to such alterations as may not 
involve enlargement; and in the case of borough engineers 
to street and drainage works pure and simple, including of 
course advising the Council on plans submitted for their 
approval. Also that a limit shall be placed on the number 
of their staff according to the size and importance of the 
municipality where engaged. 

5th.—In all cases where professional men are engaged 
the usual terms of payment shall be observable in all 
respects, whether it be necessary for them to work in con- 
junction with the salaried official or not. 

6th.—Salaried officials to be allowed the Beil off 


taking pupils under certain restrictions and limitation. 


Other suggestions and principles must, of course, arise 
in working out a scheme for our acceptance, and I merely 
put these before you to-night as a preliminary introduction 
to the system we might aim at. As heretofore implied, 
have gone somewhat fully into this portion of the subject 
because it is one of such immediate interest and importance, 
and one point I wish most particularly to emphasise:is that 
we are not reflecting on or criticising the.actions of any 
officials ; in fact, we most earnestly feel that our scheme — 
would tend to their betterment, enhance their position, and 
relieve them of many unfair and troublesome responsi- 


bilities. There are numerous other troubles which handicap 
difference between a civil engineer, a borough surveyor and | 


us in practising our profession, which I do not propose to 
enter on to-night, but rather to postpone until some other 
suitable. occasion—the consideration of the position and. 
relationship of architect and client, principal and assistant, 
pupils, and the extent to which specialty should prevail in 
an architect’s practice. 

Before finishing my remarks I desire most sincerely to 
express to all members of the Association my gratitude for 
the kindness and forbearance shown towards me. during 
the year I have had the honour of presiding over it, how 
deeply I appreciate the honour, and my earnest wishes for 
the continued prosperity of the Society and each and all of 
its members, as well as my sincere appreciation and thanks , 
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for the honour onferred by re-electing me to the position. | 


I must also once again refer to the passing away of our 
dear friend, George Hurst Stanger. The day for regrets 
and mourhing is now past, and I would rather we should 
rejoice aS we contemplate the pleasure with which he 
always rendered his fullest share of duty and responsibility 
in the formation and progress of this Association. May we 
hope that to him this life is even now but a happy incident 
in his progress to higher attainments in the service of his 
Maker. 


EXPLORATION IN CRETE. 


THE annual report of the “Cretan Exploration Fund,” 

which was issued to subscribers about six weeks ago, 
summed up the results: of the season of 1904, both, at 
Knossos, where Dr. Evans was continuing his successful 
Jabours, and at Palaikastro, where Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, the 
director of the British School at’ Athens, was, with his 
€olleagues, carrying on the important excavations begun on 
that site two years before. 

At Knossos not only did Dr. Evans discover considerable 
extensions of the palace, says Mr. G. A. Macmillan, but also 
came on a paved roadway leading to important Minoan 
buildings, outside the palace area, which from various 
indications seem not unlikely,,to have been the royal 
arsenal. Moreover, he found on a hill about a mile north 
of the palace a series of tombs, containing both jewellery and 
vases of great interest and beauty, while still further away 
in the same direction he discovered a yet more important 
sepulchral monument, for which he was tempted, from its 
‘size, design and contents, to suggest a royal attribution. 

_ Mr. Bosanquet’s work at Palaikastro laid bare a further 
area of the Minoan town; cemeteries were opened and 
yielded interesting contents, and the discovery of a marble 
slab with a Doric hymn in honour of the youthful Zeus 
seemed to establish the site of, at any rate, one of the 
temples of Zeus Diktaios. 

The managers of the Cretan Exploration Fund and the 
managing committee of the British School at Athens hope to 
earry on the work both at Knossos and at’ Palaikastro during 
the coming season if sufficient funds are available, and the 
main purpose of the committee is once more to appeal to 
the public to provide the necessary sum. , Ce 

The accounts recently published show that the 1,80o/. 
raised last season was not quite sufficient to cover the 
expenses. The fund therefore starts the new season not 
merely with an empty exchequer, but with an actual deficit 
of more than 200/. It is estimated that to do all that Dr. 
Evans contemplates at Knossos during the coming season a 
sum of about 2,000/. will be required. At Palaikastro they can, 
no doubt, make good use of at least 500/., though some part 
of the cost can be met by the school from its own resources. 
Towards the sum of 2,500/. new subscriptions amounting 
only to about 200/, have been received, while a further grant 
of 1oo/. has been voted by the Hellenic Society. These facts 
speak for themselves as to the urgency of the need if this 
valuable work is to be carried to a successful conclusion. 


THE CAMPANILE, VENICE. — 
“] ‘HE committee entrusted with the superintendence of 
the work in connection with the re-erection of St. 
Mark’s Campanile, says the correspondent of the Glasgow 
Herald, has published particulars of the progress made 
during the past year. The report states that during 1904 
3,076 trunks of larch trees, having an average diameter of 
8 inches and length of from 12 to 13 feet, have been driven 
into the ground around the old foundations, which have 
been thus strengthened sufficiently ‘to’ bear a load of 
16,000 tons and support a pressure of 4.82 tons to the 
Square foot. Larch trees have been used in preference to 
oak, as’ their trunks are straighter. The spaces between 
these piles have been filled up with cement and stones, the 
whole forming a solid and reliable base on which to raise 
the superstructure. This foundation’ has been further 
strengthened by placing above it a further row of piles laid 
lengthwise and covered with cement... Up to the present 
the total expenses connected with the work amount to 
115,588 lire (or about 4,623/.), 79,914 lire having been spent 
during 1904 and 36,674 lire in the preceding year. Still 
greater precautions are to be taken to insure the stability 


of the new structure, and it is estimated that before the | 


base is considered thoroughly reliable a surn approximating 
$,000/. will have been expended. : ES Mace # 
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~NEW MAGISTRATES’ OFFICES, 
SOUTHAMPTON.,. © ros 
HE following notes on a perspective published in 
The Architect of January 27, entitled “New Magis- 
trates’ Offices, Bargate, Southampton, Mr. FE, F. Harmer, 
architect,” have been sent to us by Mr. R. M. Lucas :— 

1. The perspective illustration professes to represent an 
actual building, and the actual building that will stand on 
the site. 2. Mr. E. F. Harmer announces himself as the 
architect of that’ building, and has made no corréction. 
3. The illustration shows features’ apparently taken from 
my revision of the official elevation. 4. Where it does not 
show these features, it makes no departure, except mi one 
or two easily understood cases, from representing the 
official elevation. ; ica i. 3s 

The features referred to are :—1. The thickening of the 
timber generally. 2. The omission of all’ the. timber 
cusping. 3. The actual number of timbers in certain defined 
spaces. 4. The stopping of the stone string’ at a certain 
point. 5. Substitution of splay-sunk triangles for carving. 
(In the window heads carving ozts/de the line of .reveal was 
shown.) 6. A roadway is shown right through the Bargate. 


THE LATE THOMAS BLASHILL. 


T the conclusion of the formal business at. the meeting 
of the Surveyors’ Institute on the 30th ult. the Presi- 
dent said :—“Since we last met the Institution has lost an 
esteemed member and the Council a valued colleague by 
the death of Mr. Thomas Blashill. I will not dwell on our 
lost friend’s many high qualities. They are known to you 
all. But I cannot allow the occasion to pass: without a 
tribute to the gifts, mental and moral, which enabled him, 
without influential connections or social advantages beyond 
the common, to attain to the important and responsible 
position of superintending architect to the London County 
Council and to a seat on the governing body, of this and a 
kindred professional Institution. Though some of us did 
not, on every occasion, see eye to eye with him on questions 
of public policy, none of us ever failed to recognise and 
appreciate his absolute honesty of purpose, and the spirit 
of sturdy independence which characterised all he said and 
did in every relation of life.” 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


PAPER was read at the meeting of the Illinois Society 
of Engineers and: Surveyors by Mr. F. Oswald, on 
“Schoolhouse Construction.” Buildings with a capacity of 
more than 800, he said, should be built entirely of fireproof 
material. The very small ones might be constructed of 
wood. The floors should be constructed for a live load of 
80 lbs. per square foot. In the plans great importance 
should be given to the lighting and ventilation and to the 
comfort and safety of the scholars. Stairways should be 
not more than 4 feet wide, so that only two files could pass 
downthem. The height of steps in primary schools should 
be 7 inches. The windows should be double-glazed, as this 
saved 30 per cent. of the heat lost through single-glazed 
windows. The amount of glass surface should be one-sixth 
the area of the floor. 


The Ceremony of unveiling the memorial of the late 
Archbishop Temple in Canterbury Cathedral, which is in 
form of a bronze kneeling figure of the Primate in his 
robes, holding a book in one hand, is postponed until after 
Easter. The statue is of heroic proportions—about 7 feet 
high—under a canopy, supported at the four corners by 
angels. The monument has been erected at a cost of about 
2,000, by direction of the London committee of the Temple 
Memorial Fund, and was designed by Mr. W. D. Carée, 
architect to the Dean and Chapter, the sculptor being Mr. N. 
Hitch. 


The Lord .Provost’s committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council approved’ of a sub-committee’s recommendation 
that a site on the Calton Hill be suggested for the erection 
of a new Scottish National Gallery by the Government, and 
that, if the Government approved, the Corporation should 
give facilities for its acquisition, but if the suggestion, did 
not meet with approval, the Corporation would be glad’ to 
give consideration to any proposal which might be submitted 
to them by the Government. SLOT 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE competition: for the model dwellings which are | 
‘to be erected by the RotuscuiLp family near Paris has | 


certain novel points, or at least some which do not 
correspond with English procedure. The carrying out 
of the buildings will be entrusted to a bureau of-archi- 
tects who will have a fixed stipend. M. NEnor is to act 
as consulting architect... Designs are, however, to be 
sought, and possibly some of the competitors may be 
given the opportunity of being selected for the bureau. 
From the drawings sent in for the first or general com- 
petition the jury can select as many designs as they 
consider necessary, and the authors will be invited to 
take part in a second competition. The second com- 
petitors may alter their designs to any extent they think 
desirable, and each of them will receive an indemnity of 
60/7. The jury will award premiums which will vary 
from 160/. to 40o/, But apparently the whole sum to 
be distributed in indemnities and premiums will not 
exceed 2,000/. ‘The designs will, of course, be employed 
to afford inspiration to the bureau. 


“Turirt, thrift, Horatio,” in regard to artist’s work 
is often observed by Government departments, and is 
no doubt supposed to compensate for extravagance in 
other forms. The latest instance affects the reputation 
of ALFRED Stevens. Mr. Girpert, R.A., did not 
exaggerate when he said he could not understand how 
anyone could stand before one of STEVENs’s works with- 
out taking off his hat. That would appear an 
absurdity to the notorious Ayrton, who worried 
the great artist almost to death. He at least 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction that if 
tested by the scale and traditions of the Office of Works, 
sculptors and market gardeners stood on the same level. 
Dean Mirmay, although a playwright and a poet, agreed 
with the First Commissioner. To him, STEvEns’s design 
for the WELLINGTON monument was an_ absurdity. 
At a later time an effort was made to complete 
the work which Stevens left unfinished, just as 
in the old days weaklings endeavoured to use 
the bow of Utysses. But the climax we hope 
has been reached more recently. SrTevens’s lions, 
which he designed for a railing in front of the British 
Museum, are no longer required. If one were sent to 
each museum or art gallery in the country it would be 
a lesson in applied art. But authority has decreed 
that several of them are to be used for a railing 
around the WELLINGTON monument in St. Paul’s. 
Poor STEVENS did not consider a barrier was neces- 
sary, but officials who controlled and hampered 
his work during his life have come to the conclusion 
they can improve it after his death. The treatment of 
the lions, it is needless to say, does not correspond 
with any part of the memorial, for they are more archaic 
in style, but that, of course, is an incident which, to the 
official understanding, counts for nothing. How many 
more degradations is the monument destined to 
endure ? 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: TOWER FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


THE CROFT, BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


LYMPSHAM RECTORY, SOMERSET. 

YMPSHAM new rectory cost 2,300/. It is built 

of Bridgwater brick, with Doulting stone 

windows, the roof being covered with Roman tiles. 

The builders are Messrs. Dennis, Westbury, Somerset. 

As the foundations are a difficult matter in north-east 

Somerset, owing to the depth of peat which underlies a 

strata of ‘Clay it was necessary to make the footings of 

cement concrete. ‘The architect is }Mr. E. Seppine, of 
Plymouth. 


THE CASTLE CF NUREMBERG, 


R. HAIG could not take in more aie about 
third of the castle, as it is a very extensive 
place and of exceedingly irregular form, consisting of < a. 
variety of buildings, some of which were constructed 
purely for defence, and others for the residence of the 
Emperors, together with chapels, gates and towers. At 
the left corner of the sketch we see just an angle of the 
great so-called Funfeckigen Thurm, or five-cornered) 
tower, and to the right is the round : “tower, called the 
Westner-Thor Thurm, the top of which is, the highest 
point of the whole town. Then beyond the buildings is, 
seen just the top of another tower, called the Heidem 
Thurm, or the heathen tower, which is supposed to be. 
the oldest part of the castle; but it is uncertain whether 
this tower, with its adjoining building, or the Funfeckigem 
Thurm, was the work of Conran I., who is said to haye 
built himselfa castle here. What is known is that the 
earliest date that can be affixed to the castle is some 
time in the tenth century, and it is doubtful whether 
any part of the town itself is older.. FREDERICK BARBA= 
Rossa added to it after Conrap, and the great Kaisers. 
had a preference for. this castle as a residence, living 
here at intervals from the time of the Emperor HEIn= 
r1cH III, circa 1050, to that of the Emperor Joseru I., 
1704. Even as late as the nineteenth century royalty 
occupied the castle, for Lupwic. I. of Bavaria and his 
Queen resided here in 1833 and 1840. The bastions, 
of which a portion is shown to the right in the sketch, 
were built under the direction of the Italian architect, 
ANTONIO VASIANI, in 1538, and as some hundreds of the 
inhabitants were compelled daily to labour at these 
works, a serious rupture at one time nearly took place 
between the town.and the Markgraf Von Anspacu, the 
commandant. The rock forming the foundation of the 
castle has in many parts been strengthened, and itscrevices 
filled up with masonry and _ brickwork, resulting in a 
charming variety of colour. The trench is: still called 
Schnepperleinsgraben, a name remaining from the times 
when it was the resort of the townsmen to engage in 
practice with the crossbow. 


See 


COURTYARD OF AN ANCIENT PALACE, MALINES, 


HE building here represented by Mr. Hate pos= 
sesses some interest to the student of the history 
of the Low Countries, as having been at one time the 
residence of the celebrated Princess MARGARET OF 
AustTrIiA, daughter of the Emperor Maximittan I. and 
Mary or Burcunpy. Here also no doubt were spent 
some of the early-years of the afterwards powerful 
Emperor, CHartes V., her nephew, whose educatior 
had been entrusted to her, and here she exercised for 
many years a powerful political influence over the for-- 
tunes of the Netherlands. The neighbourhood possesses. 
many interesting historical associations, and it is much 
to be regretted that of the reputed magnificent palace 
of Cartes V., which was situated scarcely a hundred 
yards to the south from here, there is not now a vestige 
left, except a few fragments built into various rude 
walls. Now so exceedingly quiet, the town of Malines. 
has seen stirring times, and the wonder is that there is: 
anything old left at all. First the wars and then local 
vandals have from time to time removed many land- 
marks of history, but still the town possesses enough. 
in its fragments of ancient architecture to make it rank 
with the most interesting of the cities of Flanders in. 
antiquarian wealth. The present subject has been much 
dismantled. An arcade of late Gothic character adorns a: 
portion of the quadrangle; the windows, partly blocked 
up, are of varied design, showing the same mixture of 
early and late Gothic forms of arches, as well as the 
later square-headed and transomed windows, which 
may be observed in so many houses in Bruges, Ghent 
and other towns of Flanders, suggesting a Spanish 
influence. The courtyard is sufficiently bare and bleak. 
now, but with the exception of a blocked-up arch and 
window having been opened up in the drawing, the: 
building itself will be found as it is here represented, 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
: Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., president, in the chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, hon. secretary, announced the 
decease of Mr. George Hurst Stanger, of Wolverhampton, 
Fellow, elected 1892, and also of Mr. Walter Aston, of 
Manchester, Fellow, elected 1901. Mr. Graham further 
announced that the late Mr.. J. T. Wimperis had bequeathed 
to the Institute the sum of 1,000/., “to be applicable at the 
entire discretion of the governing body for the time being 
of the said Institute, for the encouragement and promotion 
of the study and knowledge of architecture or other pur- 
poses of the said Institute.” Continuing his remarks, Mr. 
Graham said he had also the satisfaction of announcing 
that Mr. Macvicar Anderson had given twenty-four Architec- 
tural Union 1o/. shares, and Sir Aston Webb nineteen 
Architectural Union 10/7 shares for the purpose of pro- 
moting architectural education. 


Royal Gold Medallist. 


The Presipent said Sir Aston Webb, R.A., had been 
nominated by the Council as the recipient for the Royal 
Gold Medal, and his name would be submitted to the King 
for approval. 

The Presipent then read the following :— 


Address to Students. 


Fellow-students of the art of architecture,—I address 
you all as fellow-students, for with us, as I dare say you 
know, it is “ once a student, always a student.” 

Our service is not for a term of years; the brief period 
of formal apprenticeship is followed by another very similar 
in its abiding purpose to what the Germans of the old-time 
guilds used to call a youth’s Wanderjahre—with this differ- 
ence, that our period of Wanderjahre, our earnest search 
after the best, only terminates with life itself. We must 
always take a watchful interest in all that pertains to our 
art, and be ready, all of us, old and young alike, to assimi- 
late every real advance, every true development. To you 
who are now serving your term of formal apprenticeship I 
say, Make the most of your opportunities, for they will 
pass all too quickly. The time thus dedicated to the 
acquisition of knowledge and the attainment of proficiency, 
to the training of your powers of observation and imagina- 
tion, will prove all too short for the end you have in 
view. The mistress we serve is a jealous one; and if 
we would woo her successfully, we must be prepared 
to make sacrifices and to, forego many indulgences. The 
ordinary amusements and pleasures of youth will often 
have to give way to the claims of your art, to the duty of 
sketching or measuring, or to the duty of constructive art ; 
in short, you must be ready to avail yourselves of any and 
every opportunity that may present itself for enlarging your 
experience and knowledge. Above all, take your art 
seriously, for it is only to the earnest student, we may 
almost say to the devotee, that the veil is lifted that shrouds 
the mysteries of our art. It is with the greatest interest 
that year by year we examine the results of your efforts, 
and with the best of good wishes that we assign reward 
and prizes. There are many who have not won prizes who 
yet have accomplished very good work—work which will 
stand them in good stead in after-life. To all I would say, 

Do not rest upon your laurels; preen your wings for 
higher flights.” The knowledge and discernment you have 
already acquired are as nothing to the more subtle secrets, 
the more hidden beauties, that await your earnest search. 

I do not propose, nor is this the occasion to discuss, the 
course of study necessary for the initial equipment of the 
architect : that is a matter which is being carefully threshed 
out by the Board of Education. Nor will I venture to criticise 
in detail the admirable drawings submitted ; this will be done 
leniently and sympathetically, I have no doubt, by Mr. A. N. 
Prentice. But 1 do want to take this opportunity to emphasise 
the importance of a more systematic study of those buildings 
which are universally recognised as good. ‘‘ Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus” is a dictum which we may 
very well borrow from the theological schools and, having 
borrowed, stick to. Moreover, I should like to suggest 
certain methods to be adopted in the study of such examples. 
The student’s first impulse perhaps is simply to annex the 
whole subject as “stock” or “copy.” Now, certainly it is 
a very right and proper thing to sketch the building asa 
whole, but while doing so we must not let our thoughts lie 
idle; we should endeavour to discover why the subject is 
beautiful or admirable, what are the elements in it which 


have contributed to that result. At first, it may be, such an 
effort seems to go unrewarded, but if the habit be persisted’ 
in intelligent perception will awaken, little by little the light 
will grow, and soon it will be quite easy to disentangle: 
from the mass, as it were, those characteristics, those laws,, 
those conditions, which have made the. building what it is. 
While traversing some particular line, for instance, note its 
relative proportions to the other parts. Follow out, if yow 
can, the methods of construction, and mark how the effects: 
are produced. Examine the general masses from various. 
points of view and study the composition of your subject, 
not only in respect of its component parts, but also im 
relation to its environment. The latter is of great im- 
portance, for one of the chief elements of success in a 
building is its adaptation to its surroundings. Here it 
is especially that “scale” comes in, for the scale of a building 
must be either in keeping with or in contrast to ad- 
joining buildings or objects, just as colours must either match 
exactly or be complementary to one another. Scale is 
relative and determines the proportion of one part to 
another and of the several parts to the whole: It is like 
the dominant note or key in a musical composition:’ You 
are probably all of you aware that sounds which harmonise 
and please the ear have fixed relations to one another. For 
instance, if you strike an object of a metallic or otherwise 
resonant nature, a trained ear can distinguish three notes: 
in conjunction—viz., the fundamental or keynote, and the 
third and fifth in the division of the octave. These “har- 
monics,” as they are called, will be most clearly recognised 
in listening to the sound of a large bell. Colour also has its 
divisions and harmonies; and you will not get far in archi- 
tecture without discovering that here also similar laws hold 
good, and that there is such a principle as a true proportion 
of parts in the scale of building. It is only by a diligent 
study of and a careful regard for these laws that we can 
effect a harmonious composition, which all the same cam 
never be merely mechanical in architecture, any more than 
it can in music. There is as wide a range of possible com- 
binations and developments in the one case as in the other. 
The great architects of every age and every country have 
exhibited as wonderful a variety of progressions and charac- 
teristics as can be found in the works of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn or Wagner. You should also have regard to 
the aspect of the building you are studying—whether it is: 
situated in the narrow street, the broad thoroughfare, or in 
open ground. Note how the projections and lights and 
shadows are determined on each frontage. Where the sun 
penetrates reflected light may be taken advantage of. Pro- 
jections and shadows on a south front are by no means the 
same as they would be with a north aspect. How well 
Vanbrugh, amongst others, understood this! I mention 
Vanbrugh because his insistence on this point is so obvious. 
It is only thus by analysing and searching out the 
guiding principles which have actuated men in the past 
that we shall really profit by a study of their work. If we 
can discover the sequence of thought which has guided them 
in the achievement of fine results, we in our turn may, by 
taking thought, successfully work out the problems which 
come before us. Depend upon it, that which we admire in 
their work is not the result of careless, accidental, or 
haphazard arrangement of materials. No, there is thought 
behind it all—sometimes naif and immature, and sometimes 
even “smelling of the oil ;” but there it is, and the best 
results are just those upon which the best thought has been 
expended. If genius is not, as it has been defined, ‘an 
infinite capacity for taking pains,” at any rate in architec- 
ture, it is very nearly akin to an infinite capacity for taking 
thought. The best thought, however, does not advertise 
itself, and the best work is not necessarily that which first 
arrests our attention. How often has it been our experience 
in the past, when going to a place a second or a third time, 
to come across some excellent building which altogether 
escaped our notice on a previous visit. Rely upon it, such 
a building will repay careful examination. Do not be 
misled by the apparent simplicity of much of the best work, 
for this very simplicity, if not the outcome of profound 
thought, is the triumph of a practised genius. “ Through 
the complex to the simple” is almost a law of mental 
evolution. Do not therefore fall into the error of a certaim 
member of a building committee who remarked to the 
assessor in a competition, “I cannot understand why you 
have put So-and-So’s design first. It is so simple—anybody 
could make a plan like that.” When it was pointed out to 
him how difficult the other competitors had found their 
task, and how complex and incoherent some of their 
designs were, it began to dawn upon him that perhaps 
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there was more in Mr. So-and-So’s design than, met the eye 
of acasual member of a building committee. _When you 
are making a study of a subject it is upon the work as a 
whole that you should concentrate your critical acumen. 
Do not allow your attention to be diverted by attractive or 


suggestive bits, and do not wander off into the by-paths of. 


archeology. When you study mouldings, for instance, or 
similar features of a building, do, not regard it as an 
opportunity for speculating what date, style or period it 
belongs to, but regard it from the point of view of its true 
purpose and meaning. In the case of the mouldings, con- 


sider not merely their beauty of form, but their effectiveness | 
Archeology has its. 


in affording shadow and protection. 


place, but it should be kept there. It often usurps the 


interest and attention which ought to be given to the | 
example as architecture. The glamour of historical romance | 
has served to invest many a building with a purely factitious | 
The accidental effects of age and decay appealing | 
to the sentiment of the man pervert the judgment of the | 
This same | 


value. 


artist, to his own detriment and that of his art. 
‘sentimental halo, hanging around all that is ancient, is 
responsible for the many imitations, forgeries and affecta- 
tions which have so long dogged the footsteps and hindered 
the progress of genuine architecture, and which in some 


eases have proceeded to such an extreme of absurdity as to | 


tempt men to forswear the past altogether and to rely upon 


their own creative faculty to invent something altogether 


new. This is the other extreme of folly—for folly it is to 
think that our inherited traditions can be safely ignored, or 
that buildings which have stood the test of time and criticism 
have nothing to teach us. 
mines of wealth in which, digging deep, we shall unearth 
many a hidden treasure. 

They put before us problems—and their successful 
‘solution. They portray many various methods and effective 
combinations, suitable forms adapted to different materials, 
varied textures serving a definite purpose, and other 
elements of beauty and strength which, if not always 
entirely realised, are yet present as an ideal which we may 
all study with advantage and strive to express in our own 
work. SolIsay to you, my youthful fellow-students, Steer 
an even keel, if you can, between the Scylla of a super- 


stitious and sentimental regard for the past and the | 


Charybdis of a contemptuous indifference to all its works. 
If an example is merely old, leave it alone; if it is artisti- 
cally good, approach it with all reverence, and examining 
its structure within and without endeavour to discover the 
secret of its charm, even as a bee extracts the ‘honey from 
the flower. Do not make the mistake of supposing that 
you will necessarily be able to define the exact nature of 
the secret. 

There are principles of architecture as. absolutely 
reliable and yet as vague and ill-defined, as much “in the 
air,” 1f you will allow the expression, as the laws which 
govern musical progressions or the methods which underlie 
true literary form. In no one of these cases can the subtle 
secrets of the art be distilled in the form of express and 
mechanical rules. If we desire that our own ‘powers may 


be moulded and guided on true lines we must,:as it were, | 


live in the storehouses, continually absorbing the spirit of 
the masters as embodied and expressed in their works. 


Centuries of experiment and criticism, generation after | 


generation of trained perceptions and cultured intelligence, 


have gone to determine what is good, what is beautiful, | 


what is true. Shall we throw away the results of all this ? 
Rather let us recognise and admit that our knowledge 
should be based upon the experience of those who have 
gone before, and our taste trained and refined.in the study 
of the cultured monuments of the past. 
a As Professor Clausen has said in reference to paintings, 
The work of our own times may lose its freshness and 
interest in a few years, while the older works still hold us 
with an increasing charm.” There are many ancient 
buildings in our own and every land which hold us with 
‘an ever-increasing charm, a charm attributable to their 
simplicity and self-restraint, their sincerity and directness 
of purpose, the straightforward and appropriate way in 
which they declare their object and intention. .Every such 
building will be found to possess a vitality of its own 
which, so far from ignoring traditional. methods, has taken 
them up and carried them on a stage further. So now the 
proportions and values which have determined good effects 
in the past must hold good to-day. The needs of the time, 
it 1s true, call tor special and characteristic expression ; we 
may have to readjust, to combine afresh ; but every new 
departure, if it is to be true and Jasting, must take the old 


They are, on the contrary, as | 


as its starting-point, the past as its basis, that which has 
been already accomplished as its foundation. +. aah 

In all good work we shall discover a perfect blending 
of science and art, so combined that it is impossible to say 
where.the one ends and the other, begins. Where these 
are divorced there can be no true architecture. A steel- 
constructed building, for instance, cased with terra-cotta— 
or any other material for the matter of that—is. not archi- 
tecture at all. In studying a building this. is the first test 
to be applied; this is the standard to which we must first 
submit it for judgment. Do not begin by sketching or 
noting merely surface decorations or artistic embellishments ; 
rather take the details of construction as your starting-point, 
Note the size and bedding of the stones and the position of 
the joints elements of beauty which are too often over- 
looked. Examine the methods of support and resistance, 
not thinking only what is necessary, but also howit satisfies 
the eye. Discover the scientific and mathematical problems 
which have been successfully worked out., Yet do not even 
in thought separate the science and the art of the building— 
the two are conjoined and must be~-studied together and 
simultaneously. The building must be solid-and strong as 
well as graceful and pleasing. Stability is demanded no 
less than beauty. In fact, good construction, including the 
right use of materials, is a prime essential and the founda- 
tion of all excellence in (architecture. ‘Nowhere, I think, is 
this more forcibly demonstrated than in the career and 
work of Sir Christopher Wren; who, both by education and 
the bent of his youthful genius, seems rather to. have been 
of the scientific and mathematical than of the artistic order 
of mind. Though, like all educated: men of his day, he 
took an intelligent and cultured interest in architecture, he 
received no special training for such work. Wren took his 
degree at Oxford at the age of eighteen, became a Fellow of 
All Souls at twenty-five, and three years later was made a 
D.C.L. of Oxford and an LL.D. of Cambridge. Obviously 
it was not upon the ladder of architecture that he rose to 
these distinctions. As a matter of fact he was professor 
of astronomy at Gresham College, and in mathematics and 
astronomy he acquired for himself a European reputation. 
He was also President of the Royal,Society in 1680. . 7 

I have adduced these facts to show that though he 
undoubtedly possessed a very’wide range of general know- 
ledge, and was endowed with natural gifts of a wonderfully 
high order, all these were in the early part of his career 
directed to the practical side of life rather than to the 
artistic. His art was dormant; it was there, however, and 
he sometimes gave the rein to it a bit, for he is said to have 
invented mezzotint, or at least some improved method. It 
is interesting to speculate what it was that finally drew all 
his wonderful gifts and powers into the service of architec- 
ture. Whether the determining impulse came from within 
or without—probably a bit of each—I cannot doubt that it 
was the scientific or constructive side of architecture that 
attracted him in the first instance, and that led him to 
accept an appointment as Assistant Surveyor-General of 
His Majesty’s Works. In our own experience we find 
cases where we are much more impressed by the construc- 
tive beauty of a building than by any other feature in it. 
So there is an order of mind to which power and fitness of 
purpose appeal with unusual force, just as, again, a mathe- 
matical mind finds a fascination in the treatment of solids 
and voids and of superincumbent masses. The first im- 
portant work entrusted to Wren in his new office will serve 
to indicate not only the natural bent of his mind, but also 
the official appreciation of it on the part of the authorities. 
He was set to examine and report upon St. Paul's 
Cathedral, which it was feared was in a dangerous condi- 
tion. It is evident from the report that he did his work 
thoroughly—the very first thing he did was to measure the 
whole building carefully—and the insight and experience 
that he thus gained in constructive work stood him in good 
stead afterwards. With respect to the roof he says :—“ It is 
evident by the ruin of the roof that the work was both ill- 
designed and ill-built from the beginning—ill-designed 
because the architect gave not abutment enough to counter- 
poise and resist the weight of the roof from spreading the 
walls. . . . This also may be safely affirmed not only by an 
architect taking his measure from the precepts and examples 
of the ancients [you see he advocated this], but by a 
geometrician (this part being liable to demonstration), that 
the roof is and ever was too heavy for its abutment; for the 
eye alone will discover to any man that those pillars, as 
wide as they are, even 11 feet diameter, are bent outward 
at least 6 inches from their first position... . .. The bending 
of the pillars was, facilitated by their ill-building, for they, 
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eonly cased: without, and that with small ‘stones. .°.but- | 


ithin nothing but a case of small rubbish stones and much. 
ortar, whieh easily crushes and’ yields to, the weight.” 
pre nites those. , Jerry-building is obviously not a 
‘ry modern institution. “Then, too, Wren’s first: problem 
, building. was a constructive one, 'for in’ the. wonderful 
of of the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, which has a span 
68 feet, the scientific construction ‘is masterly, and 
ought him great reputation.’ Two years later, viz. in 
565, occurred the Great Plague, and Wren took the oppor- 
mity to pay a visit to’ France’ to: study architecture as a 
ne art. In Paris he studied all the principal buildings, 
nd became intimate with the most celebrated artists there. 
le was introduced to Bernini, who showed him his designs 
wr the Louvre, for which he says in his Notes he would 
ave given: his skin... The old Italian would not let him 
udy it long, and ‘he says he only had time to “copy them 
) his ;fancy atid memory, and shall be able by discourse 
ndacrayon to give a tolerable account of it.” He also 
udied Fontainebleau, St. Germains and Versailles. Of the 
st-named he says :—“ The mixtures of brick and stone, 
jue tile and gold make it like a rich livery—not an inch 
rithin but is crowded with ornament.” Wren’s own work 
vas subsequently distinguished by its colour effects and 
ontrasts of texture. He adds, in the letter from which I 
ave already quoted :—‘‘ The women as they make here the 
anguage and the fashions, and meddle with politics and 
hilosophy, so they sway also in architecture. Works of 
filgrand’ and little trinkets are in great vogue ; but build- 
ag ought certainly to have the attributes of eternal, and is 
herefore the only thing incapable of new fashions.” These 
yords coming from the man who advanced the architecture 
f the Renaissance to such a pitch of excellence and 
ucceeded in establishing an English tradition fine in type 
nd grand in scale—the importance of these words, I say, 
$ a guiding principle for the student cannot be over- 
stimated. I hope I may be pardoned for quoting so freely 
rom Wren, and for enforcing my points by the history of 
lis career; but his methods of study and the line of his 
levelopment are so clearly before us that lam sure we may 
lraw many useful lessons and suggestive hints from them. 

In conclusion I will briefly recapitulate some of these 
oints. That which I have especially endeavoured to 
mpress upon my brother students this evening is, that in 
iddition to the ordinary architectural curriculum there 
nust be a systematic and continuous study of buildings 
hat are worthy, both ancient and modern. We must live 
in an atmosphere of art, breathe it in at the very pores of 
our skin, as the phrase goes, that it may act upon our own 
mental soil and render it productive. This fertilisation will 
be immensely stimulated. if, to continue the figure, we 
plough up the ground with hard thought. ‘‘ Hard thought,” 
this is one of the great secrets of good architecture+hard | 
thought: not only in the problems submitted to us for 
solution, but. in our study of examples. Without. such 
thought we shall sink into mere copyists or adapters of a_ 
few stock-in-trade types, having no affinity to the thought of 
the time or the purpose of the building; in other words, 
our art will cease to live and grow. I have also urged 
upon you the importance of laying a good foundation in a 
practical knowledge of the art of construction and the right 
use of materials. — 

_ This is the only solid, reliable basis for our art. With- 
out such knowledge the keenest appreciation of the 
beautiful may be only thrown away. At the very best it is 
for ever fretting against the limitations and restrictions with 
which it finds itself encompassed. But if the practical, 
Scientific foundation is well and truly laid, how great, how 
delightful, the field that opens up before the artist. His 
very fetters become his servants. The goad of the task- 
master becomes in his hand a tool for the accomplishment 
of all, and more than all, that his eye had conceived or his 
fancy dreamed of. 

_Let our ultimate ideal be the realisation of those moral 
principles which are the dignity and power of architecture 
as they are of life—viz. simplicity and_ self-restraint, 
sincerity and directness of purpose. Without these we 
cannot but fail ; with these we may accomplish something 
worthy of our art, and leave behind us work that shall be 
honourably characteristic of our time. 

Mr. A. N. Prentice read the following :— 
Criticism of the Works Submitted for the Prizes and 

_ , Studentships, 1904-5. 
This year the duty has fallen to me to review the 


designs and drawings submitted for the prizes and student- 
ships offered by the Institute. 


{ 


IT approach the subject | 


deeply sensible.of the. honour of being invited to perform 


this responsible task,’,and I trust that the students will 


+ { ~.s eee . 
accept 1n good part the criticism of one who in former 


_ years entered the lists and wrestled like themselves for the 


In 
common with many of our members, I have always looked 
forward with the greatest of pleasure to viewing these 
annual exhibitions, and the Institute is to be congratulated 
on the successful manner. in which the drawings are dis- 
played in the Alpine Club.. The room is well lit and every 
drawing can be seen to jadvantage—so different from the 
old days when the’ drawings were huddled together in a 
back room in Conduit Street. 

Generally speaking the standard of excellence is well 
maintained, and I am glad to note that the prizes are com- 
peted for in increasing numbers; although it is somewhat 
surprising, considering the Jarge number of architectural 
students in this country, that such a very small proportion 
come forward. Take.the Owen Jones Prize, for instance, 
only three gentlemen. have sesponded. I hardly think 
students appreciate the vast.amount of good these student- 
ships do for them ; to many it has been one of the stepping- 
stones of their lives. In my criticism I propose to deal 
first with the drawings and studies of old work, and, 
secondly, with the designs—the ultimate end and aim of all 
these studies. I have always considered that a facility to 
draw well is the first makings of a great architect. Did not 
Michel” Angelo impress on his pupils the importance of 
continually drawing? I know good drawing is not deemed 
of any great importance amongst some architects, but a visit 
to the gallery of the Alpine Club is sufficient testimony that 
our students think otherwise. 


The Pugin Studentship. 

On looking at the Pugin drawings I am glad to see that 
this time-honoured prize is again keenly competed for. The 
medal is awarded to Mr. E. Garratt for a remarkable set 
of measured drawings, all executed in pencil to a large 
scale. The subjects are particularly well chosen, an im- 
portant factor in influencing the award. Such examples as: 
the Beauchamp chantry, Tewkesbury Abbey; the old town 
hall, Cirencester ; the Wakeham tomb, Tewkesbury ; and 
the south porch of Gloucester Cathedral afford ample scope 
for the draughtsman’s skill. The drawings, however, 
suggest a slight want of sympathy for the ancient works: 
they are intended to represent. One might almost imagine 
that they were renderings of recent buildings, or otherwise 
the subjects. must be exceedingly well preserved. Such 
subjects should be treated lovingly, with some indications: 
of the hand of time. Mr. Garratt’s display of full sizes is 
meagre. He also gives very few sketches, but his drawing. 
of St. Chad’s pulpit is an admirable piece of freehand work. 

Mr. H. A. Dalrymple receives an honourable mention 
for his five strainers: his best and most effective exhibit 
represents the details and mouldings on the west doorway, 
Ely Cathedral, drawn to large scale, curiously mixed with 
carvings of the Grinling Gibbons order from Cambridge 
Colleges, and a spirited wash drawing of carving from the 
Percy shrine. On the other hand, his measured work is 
rather scrappy : a more effective subject than the Bishop: 
Longland’s chantry might have been found. ; 

Mr. Barker’s set is in many ways the most interesting 
submitted for this competition, and more of the type that 
has carried off the prize in former years. Mr. Barker has 
a high artistic sense, and his sketches in pencil, wash and 
colour are delightfully rendered. The drawing of Gloucester 
Tower recalls some of the late G. E. Street’s handiwork. 
The pen-and-ink drawings of Pershore Abbey and the 
interior of the lady chapel, Gloucester, might have been 
omitted ; the vaulting in the latter appears out of drawing 
—a fault which might alone affect his chance. His measured’ 
work'is confined to a plan, section and elevation of the: 
north porch, Wells Cathedral, all splendidly drawn ; but I 
would not commend the practice of displaying full-size 
drawings over a small-scale elevation. 

Mr. Walter H. Godfrey has three sheets of measured! 
drawings, showing a screen from St. Albans’ Abbey Church, 
bronze gates to Henry VII.’s chapel, a tomb and a number 
of sketch-book studies of picturesque bits. The best andi 
most effective are two views of Haddon Hall, one of the 
courtyard, and the other an unusual view from underneath 
the terrace. 

Mr. Leslie Wilkinson might perhaps have chosen a 
better subject for measuring than the rather squat vestibule 
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of a chapter-house. He also contributes some very interest- 
ing drawings from Stamford, notably the decoration from 
the roof of St. John’s Church. His best sketch shows the 
spire of St. Mary’s, Stamford. : 

Mr. Frank Dyer is to be commended for his splendid 
drawing of the arcading in the lady chapel, Ely Cathedral, 
executed on the spot in pencil to a scale of 3 inches to the 
foot.: He also exhibits a large number of pencil and pen- 
and-ink sketches marred by hatching—for instance, the front 
wf St. Mary’s, Beverley. , 


Silver Medal and Ten Guineas. 


It'is extremely gratifying that.the silver medal with its 
modest award should be so keenly sought after by our 
students; aS many as seventeen sets have been submitted. 
What an enormous amount of labour these drawings re- 
present. | 

We have almost. complete records of Haddon Hall, 
Greenwich Hospital and Somerset House. 
hard ‘to find anything finer in this country than those three 
buildings. 

After a careful examination of the drawings and port- 
folios there can be little doubt that the committee have 
given a just award. I should like to impress on the students 
that while I am glad to see so many recognise the import- 
ance of measuring old work, the artistic rendering of an 
important subject will by no means assure them the prize. 
I would also impress on students the essential importance 
of a methodical method of measuring up the buildings they 
have selected.. Year after year the committee (who give 
very careful consideration to the original surveys) are 
-horrified, Iam told, to see the scrappy, haphazard and _ un- 
convincing methods adopted by many of the competitors ; 
and in awarding the prize the committee are largely guided 
by the surveys which indicate the most careful and thorough 
investigation and study of the buildings. 

The Council have awarded the silver medal and ten 
guineas to Mr. Edward G. Wylie, of Glasgow, for his draw- 
ings of Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, excellently rendered and 
worthy of the subject. The plan is carefully figured and 
diagonal dimensions recorded. It would have been interest- 
ing if the author had given us the first-floor plan as well. 
The sheet of brass fire-dogs and hinges make a very 
effective drawing, and other sheets of full sizes represent 
internal screens and panelling; but details of the external 
stonework would have been more valuable to compare with 
the one-eighth-inch scale drawings. 

An honourable mention is awarded to Mr. W. Harold Hill- 
yer for a huge diagram of the Embankment front of Somerset 
House, boldly drawn, in a rather hard manner. Some 
distinction should have been shown between the terrace 
elevation and that of the main facade. The plan shows no 
internal figure dimensions. “ Ell” can draw full-size details 
in a strong and effective manner, but there is no attempt to 
analyse the construction of the wood cornices and the 
method of finishing the lead gutters. The elevations are 
*~well drawn, but marred by the heavy colouring. 

Not so well drawn, perhaps, is the set “ 1903” of Green- 
wich Hospital, showing elevations of the river front, quad- 
rangle, details of doors to 4-inch scale, a sheet of tiny block 
plans, and a few scattered full sizes of unimportant details. 
Why not have given a large section of the main cornice, 
frieze, and architrave? The construction of a cornice 
3 feet 25 inches deep is worth analysing. 

Mr. Jackson’s set of the Pazzi Chapel, Florence, is also 
‘awarded an honourable mention, and is charmingly rendered 
in brown ink, contrasting well with the sectional parts, which 
are tinted. in a grey body colour. The splendid large 
drawing of the capitals in brush outline is quite a new 
departure, but the same capitals drawn to a small scale are 
rather weak. 

“Culdee” shows a fine set of drawings of Dunblane 
‘Cathedral, and “Clyde” gives us another ecclesiastical 
building from Scotland; his sheet of full sizes would 
puzzle any builder's foreman. Time will not allow to 
mention all the sets. 


The Owen Jones Studentship. 

Three men compete this year for the Owen Jones 
‘studentship, founded for the study of ornament and 
‘coloured decoration. Mr. H. Morley, who receives the 
‘award, has profited by Mr. Gibson’s advice to students last 
year. He has evidently been back to Italy, and has con- 
‘centrated his energies on a charming rendering of the 
vestibule ceilings of the Palazzo Imperiale, Genoa, dating 
‘about the year 1560. His figurework displays great 
delicacy of drawing combined with a charming sense of 
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colour—a rare gift. Without doubt Italy is the fountain. 
head of colour decoration ; most of the few good examples 
in this country have been done by Italians. In the seven- 
teenth century Verrio painted ceilings and’ frescoes in 4 
number of our country’ houses, but we have little to 
compare with the finest work in Italy. Had Henry VIII | 
been able to induce the Pope to permit Raphael to come 
to England things might have been otherwise, and the 
influence of Holbein on our subsequent ‘architecture and 
decoration would not have been so noticeable. 
Mr. Beattie Brown and’ Mr. McLachlan have also been | 
far afield, and both show studies from Spain and Italy, 
The latter has practically sent in the same set as last year, 
but his rendering of the colour of the mosaics in the 
Capella Palatina, Palermo, is rather thin and not con- 
vincing. On the other hand, nothing could be more 
beautiful than the exquisite study of the Mirhab of the 
Mosque at Cordova, with its glass mosaics and inlay of 
precious stones. = 
Mr. Beattie Brown is not so happy in his example of 
a Spanish reja or screen; better examples are to be found | 
in the Peninsula. This competitor is very ambitious, and 
has made a bold attempt to depict the elaborate facade of 
Santa Maria Novella, Florence. Mr. Brown will no doubt 
do better another year. Emerald green seems to be a 
favourite colour with students at present; and why use 
ultramarine to represent the blue in Italian mosaics? A> 


“mixture of Prussian blue and light red would, I think, be 


found to give better results. 

Mr. McLachlan’s design for a lady chapel suggests 
painted decoration rather more than mosaic; his blue is 
much too thin, but his decorative arrangement of figure- 
work is excellent. | 


The Arthur Cates Prize. 


Two competitors have come forward for this prize, and 
Mr. Winton Newman is an easy first. The measured set 
of the south-east angle of the Cloisters, Westminster 
Abbey, deserves the highest praise. Indeed, as a draughts- 
man and designer, Mr. Newman ranks with the best men 
in the room. His design for a picture gallery is well con- 
ceived and the projecting arched window is an original 
idea. ] 

Mr. Vincent Hooper also shows some capable measured 
work, and his tinted perspectives are quite as good as Mr. 
Newman’s. He also submits a quaint design for a seaside 
residence, but I think his clients would benefit by the 
introduction of a hollow wall and an extra door to the 
dining-room for service purposes. A house of this class” 
should have a morning-room wider than 1o feet. 


Scane Medallion. 


Having finished with the drawings, we will now turn to 
the second part of our subject, viz. the designs. What can 
be more delightful than to be untrammelled by cost im 
working out one’s idea on paper? The pleasure of indulg- 
ing in one’s extravagances and fancies must be very pleasing. 
Do not restrain yourselves if you want to win the prize; 
put in all you know. An unsuccessful competitor sending 
in for the first time for the Soane Medallion will probably 
be impressed at the display of the prizewinner, but it will 
be an incentive to him to higher ideals next time. There- 
fore, design in the grand manner, but, as a word of warning 
and as a matter of the greatest importance, try to make 
your building represent what it is intended for. A Roman 
bath can never be mistaken for an hotel lounge, nor a ware- 
house for a royal palace. Symmetry of design should be 
aimed at to get a dignified effect ; avoid equal divisions of 
floors and string-courses ; and, finally, start with the plan 
before beginning your elevations. The designs this year 
for the Soane Medallion are of an exceptionally high order. 
A design for a royal palace is a very good subject. 

Mr. S. Herbert Maw is placed first with a well-studied 
plan laid out in a sumptuous manner. One can hardly con- 
ceive the details of a plan being carried to a higher per- 
fection, and the author has obviously made a special study 
of the requirements of a royal palace. He has a big grasp 
of his subject, and the twin staircases are laid out in a large 
style, with central groups of sculpture. The geometrical eleva- 
tions are more pleasing than the perspective view, and the 
corner pavilions terminate abruptly in heavy square 
masonry, suggestive of a want of funds. Altogether this 
admirably drawn set deserves the prize. 

Mr. Pickering, who receives an hon. mention, is not SO 
happy in his plan with a rather cramped inner court. His 
el-va'ion is better than the prizewinner’s, in that it is more 
dignified and in better proportion, the two upper storeys 
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being treated as one. Why does “Concrete” not turn his 
principal facade to the river ? 
imagination of the spectator; the rooms are not named, 
after the manner of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. “Nil 
Desperandum™” should study more the use of the brush in 
tinting his elevations. “ Roy” has evidently put off starting 
the competition till too late. His scheme is unfinished, but 
his design has a certain grandeur of treatment. The finish 
of the first-floor window heads is ugly. “Vive le Roi” is 
wanting in the qualities of style and distinction. ‘‘Omar’s” 
design has certainly the air of a royal palace, picturesquely 
grouped though symmetrical. He shows a central court of 
ornament, flanked by two courts of utility. The per- 
spective is wildly drawn and the sculpture work. highly 
grotesque. The 3-inch drawing shows a mixture of Greek 
and Roman detail of his own invention. Mr. Gordon’s 
elevations are the best submitted. His east elevation 
section and west elevation have a certain quality of style 
and elegance that is very pleasing. Mr. Gordon should 
have a great future before him. The indication of a plain 
terrace as a contrast to the facade shows he has studied 
architectural effect, but his staircases are rather pushed 
away inacorner. “Q.E.D.” and “H.M. in Circle” have 
also good elevations and plans. 


Tite Prize. 


Mr. Robert Atkinson, who receives the award, gives us 
an architectural fancy of great merit inspired from a study 
of an ancient thermz, Roman sculpture, Michel Angelo 
decorations and marble pillars of emerald-green. Nature 
cannot produce columns like these. The whole is, however, 
a splendid example of modern draughtsmanship. Mr. 
Horsnell receives a certificate of honour and 54; the happy 
effect of the red-tinted columns arrests attention, otherwise 
his set might be easily passed over. Mr. C. L. Wright has 
gained an honourable mention for his academic treatment 
and sensible plan, in which the staircase is made subservient 
to the whole. His elevations suggest a study of the waiting- 
hall at Euston station, one of the finest proportioned rooms 
in London. ‘“ Dombey,” before starting the competition, has 
evidently made a tour of some of the recent London pro- 
ductions furnished by some well-known furnishing firms. 
“ Atrium’s” perspective is of the shaky order; he has a 
charming suggestion for a fountain in the centre of his 
founge. ‘‘Bathon” has taken much trouble and infinite 
pains over his sections and plans, charmingly shown ina 
delicate pencil perspective. The plan does not read 
distinctly enough, owing to the black tinting of the floor 
pattern. The author of the device “ Anchor” should study 
Sciography for the proper rendering of interior sections in 
colour. “Oracle” is a frank attempt at a modern rendering 
of the subject ; his lounge is top-lit by a series of circles and 
oblongs. The design is boldly treated, but the colour effect 
is too heavy, and the inky tone of the sections tends to spoil 
the decorations.’ “Roma’s” design suggests a grand 
corridor to a large modern hotel, but the plan is like a 
Roman basilica. 

The Grissell Gold Medal. 


_Mr. James A. M. Hunter gains the Grissell gold medal 
with a design somewhat wanting in elegance and lightness. 
The angle pavilions shown in the perspective would look 
equally well in rough-cast ; at least they suggest more that 
treatment than the boiler-plate construction indicated on 
the scale drawings. Mr. Hunter, however, deserves the 
award ; his details are carefully worked out. It must be 
extremely difficult when approaching a subject of this sort 
‘to banish stone architectural forms from the mind. The 
beauty of iron construction lies in the lightness of its 
treatment; some successful attempts have been attained in 
this way in Paris, notably, the hall of the Grand Palais, 
erected for the picture exhibition in 1900. The design under 
motto “Irony of Fate” suggests the ironclad type of winter 


garden, and looks as if it were designed with a view to | 


withstand a siege. 


Essay. 
I will conclude with a short reference to the Essay. In 
many ways this should be a memorable year in the history 
_ of this award, but principally because the prize has been 
carried off by Miss Ethel Charles, one of the two lady 
Associates of the R.IL.B.A. The subject set was th2 
Development of Architectural Art from Structural Re- 
eae and Nature of Materials,” a most comprehensive 
title. 
As many as fourteen competitors responded to the 
eccasion. Last year only eight competed, when no work 
was considered of sufficient merit to obtain the award. I 


His plan is left to the | 


have not had time to read the essays, but they must have 
been of unusual excellence this year, as.eight competitors 
have received honourable mentions and awards. 

I have now finished. my review, and hope that those 
students whose drawings I have omitted to criticise will 
not imagine that their works have been passed over or 
their efforts depreciated. It is my desire to give a word of 
encouragement to all. May the spirit. of enthusiasm, not 
depart from our young men, but may they press on to 
further achievements. Rome was not built in a day; 
success will follow’ disappointment; and seldom an 
architect ‘comes to fame without experiencing somewhat 
of the bitter cup of misfortune. 

On the motion of. Professor Beresford Pite seconded by 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, a vote of thanks was, unani- 
mously accorded to the President for his address and to 
Mr. Prentice for his review of the work in the competi- 
tions. : 

The President distributed the medals and prizes to the 
successful competitors, the list having already appeared 
in The Architect. 


BYZANTINE PLAN-FORMS.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Radial. 


HE Pantheon of Rome may be taken as a convenient 
starting-point. The structure consists of a great 
spherical dome set on acircular drum, and the arrangements 
for supporting the weight of the dome and abutting its thrust 
contained the germs of many principles which were after- 
wards developed by the Byzantines. The wall of the drum 
is of great thickness, in order to oppose its depth against 
the spreading of the dome ; but the weight and thrust are 
concentrated at regular intervals, so that the structure of 
the drum is not continuous, but grouped into piers and 
connecting walls, giving a series of recesses between the 
piers. The wall of the drum is carried up considerably 
above the springing-level, so that it gives abutment to the 
upper part of the dome and secures stability at the springing 
by its vertical weight. The church of St. George at Salonica 
offers a Byzantine instance which in many respects is 
remarkably similar in treatment. 

The compound wall of the Pantheon represents an 
intermediate phase between the simple wall of the circular 
cella and the later development of aisles, and a further link 
is furnished in the so-called Temple of Minerva Medica. 
Here the articulation of the drum-wall into voids and solids 
is more perfectly attained, the sides of the decagonal plan 
being deeply recessed into apsidal chambers or exedre. 
Above this lower stage a decagonal drum is raised, pierced 
with clerestory windows and strengthened with buttresses, 
which are built up from the piers between the exedree. 
The dome springs above the arches of the clerestory, and 
the drum-wall is carried up externally. 

In this instance the semicircular chambers are separate 
from one another, and the next step was to connect them 
together by openings through the bases of the buttresses, 
thus forming abutment-aisles similar to those which had 
already been developed in the basilican plan. This is 
virtually effected in S. Vitale at Ravenna, where the plan- 
form of Minerva Medica is repeated octagonally and sur- 
rounded by an aisle, the exedrze being converted into 
arcades, so as to open aisles and octagon into one area. 
The aisles are of two storeys in height, the upper storey 
forming the women’s gallery, and they rise to the base of 
the central dome. Buttressing arches spring radially from 
the angles of the inner octagon across aisles and galleries 
at the levels of their vaulting. 

But it is necessary to differentiate between the thrust of 
the dome (which requires continuous abutment) and the 
thrust of the arcaded octagon (which requires abutment only 
at its angles). The function of the aisles in S. Vitale is to 
sustain the outward pressure of the eight arches which 
support the weight of the dome, and to give rigidity to its 
base. But the actual thrust of the dome is met by the 
same method as was used in the Pantheon, z.e. by the 
carrying up of the drum-wall above the springing, thus 
absorbing the thrust by vertical weight instead of by hori- 
zontal abutment. This is especially clearly shown in 
S. Vitale, for the springing of the dome is stilted up to the 
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* A paper by Mr. E. F. Reynolds read at the meeting of the 


Architectural Association on Friday, January 27. 
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arch-heads of the windows in its base, and the;lower vertical 


portion rises clear from the surrounding aisles, and receives | 


no assistance from them in the way of abutment. iA 

The internal transition from the central octagon to;the 
circular plan of the dome is managed by the introduction of 
slight squinch-arches over the angles, thus producing a 
sixteen-sided figure, which easily emerges into the required 
circle. The eastern side of the octagon differs from, the 
other sides, for the gallery is omitted and the main arch 
opens to a square bema, beyond which is placed the ritual 
apse. ; 

A somewhat similar design is the churchof S.S. Sergius 
and Bacchus at Constantinople, which was built at about 
the same time as S. Vitale, and only a few years before the 
erection of S. Sophia. It is of an interest far greater than 
would be justified by its scale, for it is now almost the only 
representative of all the churches which were built in Con- 
stantinople before S. Sophia. It is still well preserved, and 
it is not difficult to trace the influence which it exercised on 
the apsidal design of the greater church. 

The central dome is again represented on the ground 
plan by an octagon, but the eight sides are not treated alike. 
The diagonal sides are still curved into arcaded exedre, but 
the others are straight and set back to the outer faces of the 
piers. This inner figure is surrounded by an abutment 
aisle of two heights, and its arcades open to the central 
area, asin S. Vitale. The alternating treatment of the sides 


of the octagon is full of interest and beauty, and it allows | 


of the introduction of the open arch to the bema ina way 
that is more satisfactory than at S. Vitale. The dome rises 


immediately above the main arches, and its external wall is | 


carried up in the usual way to give abutment weight to the 
thrust of the dome; but, as an additional precaution, 
buttresses are built up from the piers :of the octagon, 
recalling the arrangement of Medica Minerva. 

The method of fitting the dome on its octagonal base is 
unusual, for the necessary modification occurs in the dome 
itself, and not in the octagon beneath it. 
dome at the springing is not circular, but is formed by a 
sixteen-sided figure. 
from the faces of the octagon below, and the eight inter- 


mediate sides are hollowed back to the angles of the octagon, | 


so as to avoid overhanging. The plan thus produced at the 
springing gradually merges into a spherical form as the 
dome rises. The surfaces are so freely treated that it is 


difficult to describe them clearly, and they can be better | 


studied in the measured drawings. It may be noticed that 
the arches which pass over the aisles and sustain the central 
octagon are not set radially, but are grouped in pairs on the 
four principal sides. 
covered with continuous barrel-vaults, which are most in- 
geniously adapted to the variations of span. 

Returning again to the plan of S. Sophia, it is at once 
evident that the elaboration of the apses is directly derived 
from such a design as the church of St. Sergius. There is 
the same alternation of curved and rectangular forms, the 
arrangement of arcading in two heights, a similar construc- 
tion of abutment aisles, and S. Sophia has more than once 
been described as the two halves of St. Sergius separated by 
a central square. 

But, in adapting the forms of St. Sergius to the apses of 
S. Sophia, several alterations were made. , Firstly, the 
three bays are disposed around a semicircle, so that no 
modification of plan is necessary to pass upwards to the 
semi-dome. Secondly, the arches of the gallery-arcades 
do not intersect the semi-domes of the exedre but are 
placed below them. Thirdly, the semi-domes of the apses 
are not placed above the arch-heads of the three bays, but 
spring from the same level, and are interpenetrated by 
them. The reason of this last modification lies in the very 
different scale of the two churches. St. Sergius is a com- 
paratively small building, and the abutment. of its dome 


The plan of the’ 


was sufficiently secured by the weight of wall carried above | 


the springing and by the buttresses applied to that wall; 
but the apses of S. Sophia are tremendous constructions 
of 103-feet diameter, and the same methods would 
have been a clumsy expedient on so greata scale, The 
interpenetration with the lesser semi-domes and barrel- 
vault of the three bays gives efficient abutment to-the great 
semi-domes at the critical point of their curvature, and, 
furthermore, reduces their actual weight. This ingenious 
distribution of thrust is typical of the whole design of the 
domes and vaults, and the thrust of the main-dome itself 
is expended through the great semi-domes, the lesser semi- 
domes, and through the vaults of the aisles: to the outer 
walls. The constructive genius of Byzantine design may 


Eight of the sides are continued up | 


The irregular shapes of the aisles are | 


| 


| central square. 


. 
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well be said to have attained its highest expression in the 
engineering of this series. | a a, 
The two essential parts which make up the main scheme 
of S. Sophia have thus been briefly traced—the central 
square domed compartment derived from the basilican — 
plan and the two compound apses derived from the radial — 
type of plan—and it remains to speak of the adjustments — 
necessary to their combination. ae 
The central square is covered with a symmetrical — 
design of dome and pendentives, and it has been shown that — 
the natural plan-form resulting from such an arrangement 
is the Greek cross, the arms representing the abutment of - 
the four arches which support the superstructure. In 
S. Sophia the arms of the cross are developed to the noni 
and south by the great buttresses which pass’ over << 
aisles and sustain the east and west arches of the central 
square ; but the completion of the figure by similar oct 
sions to the east and west is rendered impossible, owing to — 
the application of the apses with their deeply-curved 
exedrez. Neither was it possible to depend on these com- 
pound apses for the abutment of the north and south 
arches, for their derivation from radial structures rendered 
them unsuitable to withstand such great linear pressure, 
Hence arose the necessity of mainly absorbing th 
thrust of the north and south arches within the central 
square itself, and this was effected by the insertion — 
of an inner arch on each of these two sides. These — 
inserted arches carry the main weight of the dome above, 
while the original square is still recognised by breaks of 
3 feet which, to some degree, are decorative rather than 
constructional. The side of the square measures 103 
English feet, the span of the inserted arch is 74 feet, and the — 
simultaneous reduction of opening and increase of pier 
secured the north and south substructure of the do 
without any extension of abutment beyond the area of 
It is probable that a certain amount of 
thrust from the north and south arches is taken by the 
apses, for the arch-heads of the exedrz are at the proper — 
height for such service, and their inclination on plan is not 
excessive, but it would be difficult to estimate the actual — 
proportion of such thrust, and especially after the centuries” ; 
of earthquake which the building has endured. a 
Thus S. Sophia gathers into a single design those basil — 
can and radial principles whose development I have — 
attempted to follow, not perhaps with much archzeological 
accuracy, but rather by watching the evolution of progressive — 
forms. But there is far more in the design of S. Sophia” 
than can be accounted for by such a sequence. It may be 
possible to point to the source of all its various parts and 
yet remain impossible to conceive how they were combined — 
with such masterly perfection. It may be that closer links 
might have been furnished by churches. which are now 
destroyed and unknown, but the wonder and delight of the 
Byzantines themselves seem to mark its conception as 
perhaps the greatest of those rare miracles which from time — 
to time have crowned ‘the finest periods of art. Such 
miracles can only arise from the gradual preparation of 
antecedent ages, the full devotion of a national en- 
thusiasm and the happy chance of a genius such as 
Isidorus, who could crystallise the saturated aspirations 
around him in a single creative effort. It may seem that I 
have dealt with the anatomical forms of the brick con- 
struction rather than its fair garment of marble and mosaic, 
but the one is inseparable from the other. There is no 
intrinsic beauty in the golden splendour of the mosaics, but — 
they derive a higher quality from the curving domes and 
vaults which they adorn. The marble incrustation has a 
delicacy of its own, yet adds only a grace to the power and 
grandeur of the walls. Byzantine building forms themselves 
are full of inherent beauty, and whether they bear a wealth 


ae 


oe 


_ of gleaming colour or whether left in white purity, they are 


but the fulfilment of the same Byzantine art. ; 
A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. R. Puenr Spiers and 
seconded by Professor LerHary, was unanimously accorded. 
to the authors of the two papers. Numerous drawings and 
photographs of Byzantine work were shown on the walls of 
the room, the collection being closely studied before the 
company dispersed. 


Messrs. Archer & Walter Reid, architects, Johannesburg, 
have admitted Mr. Hubert S. East as a partner. Mr. East, 
who has built up-a successful practice in Cape Town during 
the past two years, was associated in partnership with the 
late J. T. Wimperis. , » oRlg 
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iver -' OUR CHAPTER-HOUSES. 
f TNDER the above title Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper, Hon. 
Mem. S.A., of London, delivered a lecture, illustrated 
vy nearly 120 lantern views, before the Camera Club of 
southampton last week. The president, Mr. William 
3urrough Hill, F.S.1., occupied the chair, and there was a 
arge attendance of members and visitors. 
+The lecturer said he proposed to bring before his 
vudience some flowers of Medizeval masonry, which would 
se traced in development from bud to blossom with a con- 
sideration as to whether or no substantial fruit remained 
‘othe present day. To change the figure, he should treat 
apon some frozen music out of whith the enthusiastic 
student might, as the varied scenes passed before his eyes, 
thaw some of the harmonies of other days—symphonies of 
proportion, of symmetry and of form, grace notes of 
fenestration and carving, the melodies whereof when 
awakened by the echoes of historic association would, he 
hoped, arouse latent chords in the listener’s mind and 
captivate his heart and imagination. Before proceeding to 
the illustrated portion of his address, which was delivered 
entirely without notes or memoranda, Mr. Harvey Piper 
explained the origin and development of the chapter- 
houses which as architectural relics form so precious a 
legacy from the past, pointing out that these assembly rooms 
were equally essential. features in the Middle Ages of every 
large monastic, collegiate and secular establishment. They 
were the meeting-places for assemblies of religious orders 
and for the diocesan synods held in May and December, and 
also for election of officers and the periodical reading of the 
rules. The chapter-house was, in fact, a glorified vestry- 
room, but its uses as a library, as a place for the flagellation 
of disciplined monks, for washing the feet of twelve beggars 
each Maundy Thursday, and for reading the first portion of 
the burial service over deceased brethren were pictured in 
detail. Where cloisters existed the chapter-house, with but 
few exceptions, invariably opened off the east walk, a 
vestibule intervening in many cases. The houses were of 
two forms —rectangular (regular bricks in shape), or 
polygonal (like a bee’s cell in a honeycomb). All the earlier 
chapter-houses built in England (and, with six exceptions, 
every one of those attached to monastic institutions) were 
rectangular, book-shaped on plan, and were usually divided 
into two or three bays. Except in Cistercian houses there 
were no internal columns, and of course no galleries, 
and the roofs were generally vaulted in stone, oak 
panelling being substituted in such late examples 
as Exeter and Canterbury. Frequently the east end 
was canted off into an apse. As the chapter-house 
in conventual establishments was extended from the 
east side of the cloister, parallel with the south 
wall of the south transept of the abbey church, the 
rectangular plan was so convenient that only in half a dozen 
monasteries was a polygonal outline adopted for these 
houses. The exceptions were the Benedictine houses of 
Belvoir, Evesham, Westminster and Worcester, and the 
Cistercian establishments of Abbey Dore and Margam. The 


‘rectangular houses, secular and monastic, were in the vast | 


majority, and included those at Bayham, Beaulieu, Bolton, 
Bristol, Buildwas, Bury St. Edmunds, Canterbury, Castle 
Acre, Chester, Crowland, Exeter, Fountains, Furness, 
Gloucester, Hayles, Hexham, Kirkstall, Laycock, Lewes, 
Lindisfarne, Llandaff, Netley, Norwich, Old Cleeve, Read- 
ing, Rochester, St. Albans, St. Davids, Tewkesbury, Tintern 
and Wenlock. After 1100 the secular clergy began experi- 
ments in building many-sided houses—a form which 
evolved far more beautiful edifices, and one which was 
never adopted either in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, or 
the Low Countries. Even in Great Britain only six-and- 
twenty houses were planned polygonally, all but two (Elgin 
and Inchcolm) being in England. Of these four-and-twenty 
had a central pillar to carry the stone vault, the two latest 
and finest pair of houses, those of Southwell and York, 
being planned, like modern theatres, without any internal 
obstruction to the view. Putting a lantern’ slide 
of a typical rectangular plan of a monastic church, 
with its cloister and chapter-house in orthodox rela- 
tive position, on the screen, Mr.. Harvey Piper pro- 
ceeded to illustrate and describe in chronological order, 
and using as far as possible colloquial terms, about a 
dozen houses of this type, beginning with the Benedictine 
example at Gloucester, a sturdy Mid-Norman room, with 
_ groined vault, built in 1085 by Abbot Serlo, and to which 
an é€astern bay was added in the Perpendicular style by 


pana the last but one of the abbots before the Dissolu- 
ion. 


Its use as the seat of the early councils and of the | 


Parliament of Richard II. were-alluded-to, and the lecturer 
passed on to, the rather later house at the Benedictine 
establishment at Durham,, built by Bishop Galifrid Rufus 
about togo. In scathing terms.the lecturer referred to that 
ignorant vandal and self-styled architect, James Wyatt, who 
destroyed by explosives the beautiful eastern apse, which 
he opined was too dangerous to be allowed to remain, and 
recorded how the stately work had recently been restored, 
under Mr. Hodgson Fowler, as nearly as possible, as. a 
memorial to the late Dr. Lightfoot, the scholarly commen- 
tator. Winchester was next visited, the features of the 
roofless Transitional Norman remains (this was built by 
Bishop William: Gifford, of St.. Mary Overie, c.’ 1100, and 
desecrated by Bishop Richard Horne, an ill-informed and 
grasping prelate of the days of Elizabeth) so well known to 
the club. members, being pointed out; and then came 
Bristol, with its wonderful: house, the work of Robert 
Fitzhardinge, and the finest conception of Late Norman 
work, according to the lecturer, in this class of edifice. On 
this followed Ripon, stern and _ stately, with its story 
of the men who broke sanctuary in 1458, and again 
a local instance in old Beaulieu, the first of a trio of 
Cistercian houses put upon the screen. The lecturer, told 
again the story of King John and the abbots, and then came 
still closer home to. poverty-stricken, Netley, whose esta- 
blishment at the period of the Dissolution was’ twelve 
brethren only, and whose only literary treasure consisted 
of: one small volume, the “ Orations” of Cicero. Here it 
was pointed out how:the prohibition of the introduction of 
the human and animal figure into the sculpture of the 
Cistercians had resulted in the use of exquisite geometrical 
designs, and how the. very repression had resulted in 
the extension and refinement of the art. A plan and 
conjectural restoration of this chapter-house, reproduced 
from drawings given in the sumptuous monograph by 
the late George Guillaume, a well-known and _highly- 


respected Southampton architect of the last generation, 


were followed by several recent slides of the actual ruins, 
taken by Mr. S. Guy Kimber, the hon. secretary of the 
Southampton Camera Club, and it was pointed out that 
the windows of this house were never glazed, but protected 
by latticework bolted to the jambs, a channel being cut in 
the sills of the eastern lancet lights for the escape of the 
rain water which found its way through. The far more 
ornate house at the sister Cistercian Furness Abbey and the 
Oxford and Chester houses—the two latter so alike in treat- 
ment, although erected the one for Augustinian and the other 
for Benedictine monks—were all visited in turn, the con- 
nection of Kingsley with the interesting library of the latter 
being noted. Then came Exeter, with its splendid library 
and specimens of Jacobean carving, the author letting fall a 
hint that during his visit last summer this beautiful house by 
Bishop Bruere, the Crusader, looked badly in need of renova- 
tion and even actual cleansing. At Rochester an admirable 
photograph by E. R. Bull, of the half-closed door from 
the south transept to the chapter-house was greeted with 
hearty applause, the lecturer remarking that the portal, by 
Bishop Hamo de Hythe, c. 1330, was the only feature of 
the house worthy of study. The graceful figures on 
either side of the door personifying the Jewish Dispensation 
and the Christian Church were shown as separate slides, the 
latter being illustrated first with the bearded face and 
with the head ignorantly added seventy years ago to the 
decapitated and obviously female figure by Lewis Cotting- 
ham, and then with the beautiful lady’s head by which that 
absurd finish has just been replaced under the direction of Mr. 
Hodgson Fowler. This section of the lecture was concluded 
with a series of views of the late fourteenth century 
Benedictine house of Canterbury, the largest and latest of 
the rectangularly-planned houses, with its deeply-arcaded 
side walls, and its rich east-end canopies wrought in Caen 
stone, the spacious interior being shown in its unrestored 
state and as recently redecorated by Mr. A. O. Hemming. 
It was, however, in his description of the polygonal houses 
that the lecturer found his chief theme. First came, in 
i100, Worcester, circular within and decagonal without, 
with its memories of Charles II. and his fortunes ; lordly 
Lincoln, the very largest of these many-sided buildings, re- 
stored by the late J. L. Pearson, and in which by an unex- 
pected turn the author drew attention to the evolution of 
architecture in the nineteenth century, as exemplified by a 
relic of the Iron Age—a hideous gill stove, placed in the 
most prominent angle of vestibule and house. Lincoln pre- 
ceded Beverley Minster, with its lost house, but its elegant 
stairway on the north side of choir; then came Lichfield, 
with its perfect double octagon and rich carving of the 
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The Trustees of the Public Picture Gallery Fund have 
purchased a drawing by Samuel Prout of street architec 
ture in the Altstadt of Prague ; five water-colour drawings 
by John Ruskin, as follows :—(1) “Laufenburg on the 
Rhine”; (2) “La Cascade de la Folie”; (3) “ Folkestone 
Hillside and Church ”; (4) ‘Old Houses at Geneva, on the” 
Rhone Island” ; (5) ‘‘ The Church Tower at Courmayeur” ; 
five lithographs by J. McNeil Whistler, and a portfolio of 
ten dry-point etchings by Muirhead Bone, and have offered 
them to the Birmingham Corporation to be placed in the 
Art Gallery. se : 

The Royal Scottish Academy in Edinburgh on Wednesday ~ 
elected the following Associates as Academicians :—Mr, — 
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days ‘of Dean and Bishop Roger de Wesenham; 
and so on to Westminster. Mr. Harvey Piper 
péopled the historic house with its old inhabitants, the 
pious monks and the turbulent Parliaments, and then 
showed slides picturing its neglect and abuse after the 
Reformation as a dusty receptacle of rolls and Exchequer 
tallies, and since to Gilbert Scott’s restoration. All too | 
soon came the next move to Salisbury, where the 
carved frieze showing quaintly-told stories from Genesis 
and Exodus was pictured and described. Wells, with 
its wealth of beauty, followed; then came queenly 
Southwell, with its marvellous exuberance and variety of 
naturalesque and grotesque carving, as illustrated from a 


series of superb photographs by Francis H. Evans; and, 
lastly, the ‘king of the chapter-houses”—great York, 
built as recently as the reign of Edward IJ. during the 
episcopate of Archbishop William de Melton. Here the 
bold canopies with their diverse carvings, the stately double 
portal, the magnificent arcading, and the unrivalled four- 
teenth-century grisaille glass in six of the immense 
windows which fill the room with a cataract of light, 
were shown to justify the well-known boast written 
on the wall, “Ut Rosa Flos Florum sic est Domus 
ista Domorum,” and a little-known sonnet by the late 
Canon Wilton founded on this couplet was quoted. In 
conclusion, the lecturer asked if these stony flowers which 
they had traced in two parallel series of development—a 
scanty bouquet garnered from the rich and lovely parterre 
of Medizeval architecture and carving—could be said to 
have blossomed in vain. The assemblies in our chapter- 
houses had, he argued, been training schools in liberty 
of speech conjoined with mutual deference and self- 
respect, which had laid the foundations of our vestries, 
parish, town and county councils, and in two of them, 
Gloucester and Westminster, had been cradled the sturdy 
child which had become the mother of all the Parliaments 
of the world. 

At the close a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Harvey Piper, on the motion of the President, and a 
cordial invitation was given him to come and lecture again 
before the club. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. E. C. H. Maidman, architect, Edinburgh, has been 
successful in a competition for the proposed Moffat Cottage 
Hospital, which is to cost about 1,000/. 
sent in. 

The Aberdeen Artists’ Society have started a movement 
for the institution of a permanent memorial to the late 
Mr. Brough, A.R.S.A. 

The Finance Committee of the York Corporation have 
had under consideration the question of the taking down 
of the Castle walls, which was referred to them at a 
special meeting of the Council on December 12, as one 
of the proposals for providing employment for those out 
of work in the city. In their report they express their 
opinion that, in view of the many interests to be considered, 
the subject cannot be regarded as a scheme for providing 
present work for the unemployed. 


The Eccles Town Council have accepted the offer of Mr. 
Councillor Potts (Messrs. Potts, Son & Hennings) to act as 
honorary architect of the building for the public library of 
Eccles, towards the provision of which Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
has promised 7,500/. 
|, Fhe Bishop Ridding Memorial Committee have resolved 

that Mr. Pomeroy be requested to submit a design of a 
kneeling figure, in conjunction with Mr. Carée, as architect, 
and to state the approximate cost and time of carrying out 
the work.” Itis intended to erect the memorial-in Southwell 
Cathedral. 

The Archbishop of Westminster has given his cordial 
approval to a proposal to erect in Westminster Cathedral a 
chapel dedicated to St. Patrick and the Saints of Ireland. 
The cost is estimated at about 15,0o00/. It is intended, as 
far as possible, to use Irish materials and employ Irish 
artists. The chapel will be the second on the Epistle side 
of the main door, and will adjoin the chapels of SS. Augus- 
tine and Gregory and the Saints of England. 

Mr. S. Maurice Jones, a Welsh artist, of Carnarvon, is 
engaged on views of several of ‘‘The Homes of Wales,” 
comprising residences of celebrated Welshmen of the past, 
and has signified his intention to present a number of these 
to the University College of North Wales, to be put up in 
the new permanent buildings. 


Forty designs were | 


E. A. Walton, painter, Edinburgh; Mr. W. Birnie Rhind, 
sculptor, Edinburgh; Mr. J. Kinross, architect, Edinburgh. 

The Whitechapel Art Gallery spring exhibition will 
illustrate British art between 1840 and 1870, and wilk 
remain open for six weeks, from about March 22. The 
upper gallery will be devoted to the pre-Raphaelites ; the 
ground floor gallery to their contemporaries. A speciab 
effort is being made adequately to represent some of the 
lesser known pre-Raphaelites. | 

The Improvement Committee of the Sheffield Town 
Council had under consideration on Monday the proposal 
that the Corporation shall take over the maintenance of the 
Queen Victoria Memorial statue after it had been unveiled. — 
It was decided that it would be desirable to have the statue 
railed round. 

Eight Windows for the lady chapel of Liverpool Cathe- 
dral have been presented by representatives of some of the 
leading families of Liverpool. A finished design of the lady 
chapel has been approved of by the committee, and the 
concreting of the foundations to the towers is being pro- 
ceeded with as rapidly as possible. = 

Mr. Carnegie has informed the ex-mayor of St. Pancras, 
where the Free Libraries Act has been adopted, that he will 
do for St. Pancras what he has promised to do for Islingtom 
—that is to say, provide the’ amount needed to erect a 
central and four branch library buildings, 40,000/. sterling, 
on condition that the penny rate is levied and free sites 
given for the libraries. 


The Provost of Oriel has been appointed the representa- 
tive of Oxford University at the International Congress of — 
Archzologists to be held at Athens in April. Mr. Charles J- 
Holmes, Brasenose College, Slade Professor of Fine Art, 
has been elected a member of the Board of Architectural 
Education, 

The “City Press’? has published a pamphlet entitle 
“The Building Act Amendment Bill: why it should be 
opposed by Citizens and the Ratepayers.” . It is a reprint 
of a series of articles which have appeared in that journal. 

A Statue of Puvis de Chavannes, the painter, is to be 
placed in the small square of the Place Pigalle, Paris, 
opposite the house in which he occupied a studio. The 
sculptor is M. Rodin. : 

The Cardiff Corporation have resolved on the erection of 
the first section of the art gallery. The estimated cost is” 
25,000/, 

The Chester-le-Street Rural District Council have received 
applications from the undermentioned for the post of archi- 
tect for the proposed small-pox hospital:—J. G. & R. G 
Cowe, Chester-le-Street; Messrs. Boyd & Groves, New- 
castle ; S. Wilkinson, Pelton ; H. Miller, Felling; and J. H. 
Mole, Chester-le-Street. Messrs. Boyd & Groves, of New- — 
castle, were appointed. ; 

A New School is to be erected at Chippenham for the 
education authority to accommodate 360 children. The 
total cost must not exceed 4,oo00/.,, exclusive of boundary 
walls. For the plan considered as entitled to first place a 
premium of 30/ will be offered and 20/ for the second 
plan. Plans and specifications must be sent in by 
March 31. 

An Exhibition of Works executed by the students of 
the School of Industrial, Arts, Geneva, will be opened on 
March 4 or 6 at the City Art Gallery, Leeds. 

The Finance Committee of the Lancashire County 
Council have recommended that the county architect 
should perform all the work required by the education 
committee at an increased salary of 300/, and that the 
salaries of the office staff be increased to a total not 
exceeding 1,500/. 

A Paper on “The Lighting of Buildings by Electricity 
and Incandescent Gas” will be read by Mr. B. R. Tucker at 


the meeting of the Society of Architects on the 16th inst. 
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THE WEEK. 


[ACAULAY once wrote:—'‘We know no spectacle so 
diculous as the British public in one of her periodical 
ts of morality, when her virtue becomes outrageous.” 
lis words are applicable to the discussion by the County 
‘ouncil on Tuesday of the project for the erection of a 
rench exhibition, theatre and other buildings in the 
trand. Last week we explained the doubtfulness of 
uch a scheme becoming sufficiently profitable to enable 
ne proprietors to pay 55,o00/. a year, besides other 
nevitable expenses. We regarded the matter simply 
‘om a surveyor’s point of view. But because the title 
Paris in London” was somehow conferred on the 
roject the virtue of the County Council became 
larmed and the proposal was referred back to 
he improvements committee for consideration, or, in 
ther words, was rejected for the present, if not 
or ever. The chairman of the improvements committee 
estified to the honourable intentions of the syndicate, 
nd he pointed out that it would be very difficult to let 
he land at all if imputations were made against the 
haracter of the applicants for it before the object in 
riew in using the land was understood. The French 
ave the knack of adapting themselves and their enter- 
ainments to circumstances, and with such controlling 
ower as the law allows to the County Council as well 
s to local authorities it is as likely a Puritanic decorum 
vould be observed in the venture as independence and 
ndifference to criticism. Many kinds of entertainment 
re to be found in Paris, each being suited to the 


veculiarities of the district. In the Strand there would | 


Ye Many reasons to prevent an imitation of the peculiar 
aiety which is occasionally to be found at Montmartre. 
\ majority of forty-nine have, however, determined the 
juestion, and have testified that according to British 
deas colossal buildings with virtue are preferable to 
hose of a limited height, which can be suspected of 
ecoming dangerous to public morals. 


Two subjects have been investigated in connection 
with the plans for the Usher Hall in Edinburgh, viz. 
ighting and seating. It was ascertained that originally 
here was 1 square foot of window area to each 
361 cubic feet of space; but in the modified plans the 
proportion was as 1 to 525. The Synod Hall, Edin- 
ourgh, has 1 square foot of window to 245 cubic feet of 
space. The Music Hall has 1 to 304, the McEwan 
Hall has 1 to 451; both are in Edinburgh. In St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, there are 835 cubic feet of space 
0 1 Square foot of window. The special committee of the 
Town Council, who have considered the subject, say :— 
| It is not, however, to be too readily conceded that a 
arge measure of window surface is desirable. On the 
-ontrary, a well-established principle is that much glass 
S imimical to good acoustical results. In the Music 
Hall, with its large windows, at all important afternoon 
-oncerts the caterers demand artificial in preference to 
laylight ; and the same desire is expressed elsewhere. 
In the lower halls of the Carnegie Music Hall building 
n New York, according to the drawings, there is no 
Tace of windows, which shows that instead of the pro- 
0sed lower hall being only fit for use as a storage 
ellar, there is no good reason against its use as in- 
ended.” As regards seating in the central hall, which 
S arranged to seat 2,000 auditors, the allowance in 
Je area is 18 inches of width and 2 feet “4 inches 
lepth, and in the gallery the width is the same 
ind the depth 2 feet 8 inches. In the Lyceum 
Pheatre, Edinburgh, the orchestra stalls are 20} inches 
n width ; pit stalls, 18 inches; dress circle, 207 inches ; 
mphitheatre stalls, 19 inches ; amphitheatre, 17 inches. 
The depth ranges from 1 foot 9 inches and 2 feet 3 inches 


peor’ 


in the pit stalls to 2 feet 10 inches in the dress circle. 
In the Music Hall the width allowance is 192 inches. 
centre seats, 19 inches sides and 20 inches gallery. In: 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, the width is 18 inches in: 
the area and balcony, with the exception of the back 
row of the balcony, which is 16 inches ; and in the City 
Hall, Glasgow, the width all over is 162 to £8 inches, 
In St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, the width of each seat is 18 inches. In: 
St. James’s Hall, London, now about to be demolished, 
the width is 18 and rg inches. 


For nearly half a century the firm of Bairp & 
Tuomson has been familiar to the citizens of Glasgow 
who gave attention to architecture. There were many 
prominent buildings which were evidence of their 
skill. Among those of a commercial class were the 
Clydesdale Bank of Scotland, the British Linen Com- 
pany’s Bank, the offices of the Standard Assurance - 
Company, the Lancashire Insurance Company, the 
Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance Company, the - 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Company. It 
is with much regret we have to record the sudden ° 
death of Mr. James Tuomson, the principal repre- 
sentative of the firm. Owing to an affection of the 
heart he passed away rather suddenly on Sunday night. 
He was a native of Glasgow and was born in 1835. 
He received his training under the late Mr. Jonn Batrp: 
and became his partner in 1858. His practice was 
varied. Among the residences he designed Belmont 
Castle, Perthshire, the seat of Sir Henry CampsBeELt- 
BANNERMAN ; Birkwood House, Lesmahagow ; Kinnaird’ 
House, Stirlingshire; and Gartshore House. He was. 
also architect for the Dumbarton municipal buildings. 
Mr.\JAmMEs THomson was twice elected as president of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects. He also served 
as president of the architectural section of the Philo- 
sophical Society. 


THE newspapers for some weeks past have been” 
amusing their readers with the “ eccentricities ” of the - 
late ALFRED Patrick TuHoms, a Scottish judge, whose 
will was disputed by his nephews. The strongest proof 
given that he was not in a sound mental condition was 
his bequeathing property which was estimated to cost 
60,o00/. for the restoration and repair of the cathedraF 
of St. Magnus in Kirkwall. At the present time all 
that would be available for that purpose would be about 
33,000/, But eventually a larger sum may be at the 
disposal of the trustees. Our readers do not need to 
be informed of the importance of the Orkney cathedrak” 
of St. Magnus, of which a part dates from 1137, and im 
which the original Romanesque treatment was re- 
spected by later builders to a degree that was. 
uncommon in Mediaeval times. Mr. W. W. Rosrnson, 
who was long connected with His Majesty’s Board of 
Works, estimated that 69,o00/. would be required’ 
to carry out such a restoration as is desirable. Mr. 
Brianc, R.S.A., estimated the amount at 67,o00/. Mr. 
TuHoms’s supposition that about 50,0o00/. would be re- 
quired was enough to suggest that he was able to take 
a sane view of affairs. The jury thought so, for they 
were less than half an hour in making up their minds. 
to give a verdict in support of the will. The case is as 
remarkable as any which are referred to in MiLL’s. 
“Liberty.” Here was a judge who was able to dis- 
charge his duties with satisfaction, but who in private: 
life wished to puzzle people for his own amusement by 
putting on an antic disposition, and yet because he had_ 
the good sense to make provision for upholding one of 
the noblest buildings of his country he was supposed to- 
have been of unsound mind. Fortunately in England 
many wealthy men have been allowed to expend still 
larger sums on restoration without incurring sucl» 
a risk. 
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FOREIGN LAWS. RESPECTING SMOKE. 


T is a long time since Englishmen who travelled on 
the Continent began to realise that their country 
was peculiar on account of its smoky 


pall. Joun EveLyn 
in 1661 wrote his “Fumifugium,” and 


received the 
special command of CHARLES II. that he should publish 
*t. When the Great Fire of London occurred EVELYN 
could not help feeling some satisfaction that he had 
predicted the evil consequences of an excessive use of 
fuel. After gazing on the flames he recorded in his 
diary how “ the coale and wood and magazines of oyle, 
rosin, &c., did infinite mischeife, so as the invective 
which a little before I had dedicated to His Majesty and 
published, giving warning what might probably be the 
issue of suffering those shops to be in the Citty, was 
look’d on as a prophecy.” Everyn denounced “the 
hellish and dismal cloud of sea-coal,” for as he 


was a lover of planting he believed that wood 
was, preferable. to a mineral substance, but he 
had the sagacity to perceive that the domestic 


fireplace was not alone responsible for the evil, for the 
chimneys of brewers and manufacturers, although they 
were not numerous in those days, with their belching 
sooty jaws do manifestly infect the air more than all the 
chimneys of London put together.” He endeavoured 
to have a Smoke Abatement Act passed, but without 
success. It is needless to say that foreigners since 
Evetyn’s time have been also amazed at the difference 
of the atmosphere east and west of the Channel, and it 
may have often seemed to them that it would be easy 
to make English towns as free from soot as those abroad. 

If continental cities are unlike London or towns 
in the manufacturing districts, it has not been owing to 
the influence of legislation. In that respect, at least, 
foreigners have been free to act as they pleased. The 
fantastic forms of the chimneys in several of the Italian 
towns are evidence that the smoke problem was always 
a perplexing one to solve, and that architects and 
builders endeavoured to meet the difficulty. The 
great fires in Venetian palaces were at one time a 
surprise to travellers; and it was supposed by some 
old-world physicians that the inhabitants owing to the 
heat and smoke lived longer than those of other cities, 
for many of them attained the age of 120 years. It 
should be remembered that at one time the drainage of 
land was neglected and swamps abounded in all parts 
of Europe. Fires were therefore a necessity. 

The general use of wood also caused less smoke to 
be emitted and of a lighter kind than was possible with 
coal in England. The invention of the close stove, 
which was adopted in all parts of the Continent, 
moreover enabled a more complete combustion of fuel 
than with the English grate. Prejudices count for 
much in assessing the value of things, and an English- 
man enjoying a pleasing view of his own fireside, and 
it may be creating pictures in the flames, would never 
be able to realise the delight which all Germans of a 
philosophic turn were supposed to find beside their 
faience stoves. As the old wandering students’ song 
hasit— 

Beatus ille homo 

Qui sedet in sua domo, 
Et sedet post fornacem, 
Et habet bonam pacem. 


The close stove not only may be considered as 
almost smokeless, but it is economical, for all kinds of 
rubbish can be consumed in it to increase the heat. 
We have heard hotel managers assert’ that the out- 
lay for fuel to warm a single room does not amount 
with such an appliance to more than a halfpenny or a 
penny a day. That may be an exaggeration in order to 
demonstrate the superiority of stoves and to overcome 
the dislike of English visitors, but the cost of firing with 
a foreign stove is undoubtedly very low, and contrasts 
with the sum which has to be paid in a London lodging- 
house for the daily scuttle of coal. As for factories, the 
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any new system of heating is introduced in one place 
is sure to be imitated elsewhere, , 
There could be, therefore, no great advantage i 
demanding reports from His Majesty's representativs 
in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Rome, Brussel 
The Hague, Berne, Washington, Munich and Cobuw 
respecting the laws enforced in those cities for t) 
regulation, restriction or prevention of the emission | 
smoke from factories and other business premises, ar 
from private dwellings. None of the cities mentione 
is outside the circuit followed by English traveller 
and if anything was peculiar ,in one of them it wou 
long ago have been discovered by sanitarians. 
The reports, it must’ be allowed, are not of mu 
use in guiding those who are eager to introduce legi 
lative enactments. In Austria, itis said, there is noimm 
diate prospect of a satisfactory solution of the proble 
There are general provisions in the sanitary laws respec 
ing the emission of poisonous gases from factories. B 
apparently they must be harmful to forests and veg 
tation. In other cases the enactments relate to | 
injurious quality of smoke, and the factories must 
damage in any way churches, schools, hospitals or oth 
public buildings. Smoke as a general nuisance 
philosophically disregarded. Bavaria is also withe 
laws for regulating, restricting or preventing t 
emission of smoke. By the civil code smoke ands 
are nuisances which may be made the subject of le 
action if material injury is done to a complainan 
property. A law was passed in 1903 by which 
chimney-sweep must personally satisfy himself of | 
proper condition of the flue before, and again afi 
sweeping. According to his report the police can ti 
such action as might be necessary. This is no m 
than an extension of the system of surveillance to wh 
people on the Continent readily submit. In Engk 
sweeps appear to consider all flues are imperfe 
constructed. | 
The Belgians contrive to rival many countries 
manufactures ; they have a low death-rate and encour 
art without any direct law against smoke. But facto 
must have licenses, which will not be granted un 
under certain conditions. Chimneys in boiler facto 
are to be 45 feet high, in glass factories from.go fee’ 
120 feet, in other cases the chimney is to be from 3 
to 1s feet higher than any chimney within a hun 
yards. Occasionally it is ordered that the fuel mus 
such as to give as little smoke as possible, which is 
more than a prevention against poisonous fur 
Although smoke offers such a tempting opportunity 
enactments, the French have to content themselves - 
mere police ordinances, and even these have less pc 
than would be supposed. For instance, in 1854 
was issued requiring owners of steam-engines to 
sume their smoke or to use fuel which would not pro 
more smoke than coke or wood. Nobody paid any he 
it, and another issued in 1865 was not more respectet 
1898 the prolonged emission of thick black s! 
from industrial establishments was prohibited. | 
owing to the bad example set by many of the p 
buildings, there was opposition. It is said there i 
increase in the number of manufacturers who co 
with the regulations, which, it may be remarked, dc 
concern private dwelling-houses. The clear a 
France cannot therefore be ascribed to the inflicti«c 
penalties whenever smoke is observed to come 
volume from a factory chimney. ; 
If there is any country in the world where legis | 
enactments might be supposed to attain a desirec | 
it is in Germany, and more especially in Prussia. 
can therefore conclude that some other manner of | 
ing with the subject is practised, when we learn that’ 
are no actual laws enforced in the Empire for there! 
ing of the emission of smoke. There is a regulati 
which the permission to erect premises that ™ 
cause prejudice, danger or annoyance can be wit. 
and smoke might be interpreted as coming under © 


arrangements are fairly alike all over the world, for if 


other of the three heads. Indeed, it was announce 
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more direct law dealing with the emission of smoke 
as postponed in the hope that manufacturers’ would 
ve greater attention to the subject. Care is taken to 
t an example in State premises to avoid the emission 
‘black, thick and continuous smoke by expert manage- 
ent of the furnaces, carefulness by the firemen and 
ypervision of fuel. There is constant watchfulness, 
ut up to the present the official reports are all opposed 
» the. introduction of any special police regulations, 
Vhen it is found that experts cannot agree as to what 
ynstitutes black, thick or continuous. smoke, the 
ifficulty is recognised of furnishing data which 
‘ould guide police or other inspectors. It is charac- 
ristic of Germany that more hope is placed in edu- 
ation than in detectives. In 1902 a course of 
istruction for firemen was established, and 2,000/. is 
llowed in the year for expenses. The boiler insurance 
ocieties have also a staff of instructors who give 
sssons to firemen and engineers in country districts. 
rivate dwelling-houses do not fall under regulations, 
nd, indeed, little smoke comes from them owing to the 
se of coal-dust bricks and the system of central heating, 
sr which coke is generally employed. In Hungary smoke- 
onsuming appliances have to be used in large factories. 
sut it is stated that the results are not commensurate 
vith the expense incurred, and it is believed that 
areful stoking would be as effective as any apparatus 
et discovered. 

Although Italy can be considered for administrative 
urposes aS a new country, much wisdom has been 
xercised in the making of enactments. Industry, 
yhich means factories, has to be promoted, while it 
yould certainly be killed if such fussiness as pre- 
ails in England was allowed to exert any influence. 
ny industry which is likely to diffuse unhealthy 
xhalations must be established in the country and at a 
istance from inhabited houses. With industries which 
an be carried on in towns all danger to the public 
ealth must be avoided. It also happens that electric 
nergy produced by water-power is in favour, and the 
uestion of smoke is therefore of little importance. 

Holland also has avoided passing special laws about 
moke, Projectors of factories and other buildings 
mploying gas or steam have to give notice to the 
wners and tenants of property, the authorities of 
10spitals, churches and schools which exist within 
20 yards of the proposed buildings. If those people 
lave objections on account of danger, damage to pro- 
erty, trade or health, or nuisance of some serious nature, 
such as the emission of foul or obnoxious smoke, they can 
etition the municipality, and if the objections are valid 
he permission can be refused. As so much attention 
s given to Dutch houses, it may be well to reprint some 
of the regulations which are in operation in The Hague 
elating to the height of chimneys:— 


It is enacted that chimney-pipes built from the top of 
he roof must be raised at least #3 feet 3 inches above the 
‘oof; if built on any other part of the roof, they must be 
aised to a height to be specified by the police; chimneys 
vhich are lower than the top of the neighbouring roofs 
nust, at the instance of the Burgomaster or Wethouders 
County Council), be heightened or altered, as these 
‘uthorities shail prescribe; chimney-pipes next to any 
uilding which is altered or heightened must, by the owner 
f such building, be altered or raised 3 feet 3 inches above 
he gutter of such heightened building, and no chimney 
nay be built or altered without giving previous notice and 
ecelving permission from the police. 


In Amsterdam the chimneys are to be 3 feet 3 inches 


bove the top of the building to which they belong, and | 
‘Tequired must be raised above the top of the neigh- | 


ouring buildings, 

_ A Building Act was passed for Saxe-Coburg and 
7otha in 1884, If in a building already existing the 
mission of smoke becomes a nuisance, the police can 
nterfere and have alterations made. But the owner 
lay claim compensation from the complainant for any 
xpense which was incurred, The old grandmotherly 
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interference is suggested by the edict that “the lighting 
of fires must be so managed and conducted through 
chimneys of such height and construction that smoke, 
soot or sparks may not escape in a manner calculated 
to cause a nuisance or a danger to the neighbourhood,” 
The Saxon regulations rely mainly on careful stoking 
and the employment of coal of medium quality. The 
authorities can enforce the heightening of a factory 
chimney if deemed necessary. Switzerland is an 
example of what can be done by wise government. 
The question of the abatement of smoke has never yet 
been raised in any of the cantons. Smoke might, it is 
believed, come under the law for regulating labour in 
factories. It would be possible in case of nuisance to 
bring an action in the law courts, when the question 
would be tried by the judge on its merits. But no 
record exists of such a proceeding. In Wirtemberg 
there are regulations respecting buildings which state 
that “business premises may be required to use smoke- 
consuming appliances should circumstances justify such 
a request being made.” 

The United States allows the different States to 
frame regulations. In Pennsylvania, New York and 
Hlinois there is no general legislation on the subject. 
In Massachusetts a law was passed in 1902 during a 
coal strike when a large quantity of English coal was. 
imported which increased the smoke nuisance. But 
already it is practically a ‘dead letter. In the different 
towns there are regulations which apply to locomotives. 
and steamships as well as to factories. In Philadelphia 
an attempt was made to establish a colour scale for the 
measurement of the degree and darkness of smoke :— 


One thickness of grey glass of sufficient capacity to cut 
off 60 per cent. of the light from a flame having a lighting 
power of sixteen candles shall be taken as the basis of this 
scale: two thicknesses of said glass shall be known and 
designated as No. 1 scale; four thicknesses of the said glass 
shall be known and designated as No. 2 scale. 

It is forbidden, and hereby declared to be unlawful, to 
suffer or permit the emission or escape of smoke from any 
or all fires not in motion, or fires banked or in a state of 
rest, or through any burning or active fire through a stack, 
flue or chimney less than 50 feet high of a colour greater 
than No. 1 scale. 

It is hereby further ordained that smoke may be suffered’ 
or permitted to escape from any puddling, open hearth or 
forge furnace now erected to a degree of darkness not 
exceeding No. 2 colour scale through a chimney 50 feet 
high, and from any puddling, open hearth, forge or other 
furnace hereafter erected of a degree of darkness not exceed- 
ing No. 1 colour scale, with a chimney not less than 150 feet 
high ; but that the emission or escape of smoke of a colour 
degree of darkness greater. than that provided respectively 
in this section is hereby prohibited and made unlawful. 


From what we have said it must be concluded that 
foreign countries which are supposed to possess always 
the clearest of skies do not secure that enviable position 
in towns by means of rigorous laws. English coal 
differs from anthracite. But nature has provided us 
with it, and we must accept its defects for the sake of 
its advantages. There are no doubt many appliances 
by which the density of smoke can be diminished, and it 
is right they should be employed wherever it is possible. 
But a man who will select for a residence a house near 
a big factory cannot expect to be able to put the factory 
owners into the dock whenever a few blacks fall in his 
yard or are blown through one of his windows. Life in 
towns is only possible by compromises, and so long as 
we have to employ steam we must put up with smoke. 
We may therefore expect that one effect of the reports 
from the Embassies will be to impress the Govern- 


ment with a conviction that vengeance against factory 
| chimneys is not to be encouraged at the present time. 


An Exhibition of Fine Art is to be held in Liége. The 
French jury for architecture will consist of MM. de Baudot, 
Lalou and Vaudremer, with M. Begard-Fabre, one of the 
officials of the Ministry of Art. 
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COTSWOLD COTTAGES.* 


VERYONE knows it is an advantage in the 
auction room when a painting, an etching, a 
statuette, or other object can be described as forming 
the subject of an illustration or a description in a book. 
~The same principle is likely to be exemplified, or at 
east we hope so, in respect of buildings. The volumes 
relating to old cottages which Mr. BaATSFORD has pub- 
4ished, and which, we trust, will develop into a series 
representative of various parts of the country, will 
probably act as an inducement to owners for the 
preservation of the buildings. Those which have 
‘appeared are ‘characteristic examples of the English 
before education and _ other 


manner of building 
influences appeared to compel pretensions in 
the designing of cottages. The subject is one 


which has applicability at the present day, stor 
what is the cottage question which gives rise to so 
much discontent? Is it not either an effort to make 
the agricultural labourer feel his inferiority, or a striving 
to run up showy structures which will be attractive on 
the outside, whatever may be the sacrifice of con- 
venience within, at a cost which will bring little or no 
loss to the landlord ? 

Among the hundred plates which appear in the 
volume on the old cottages in the Cotswold district, we 
can find no example which seems to have been inspired 
by either motive. Many of them could not have cost 
much to erect, but the least among them might be used 
as a holiday residence by a young artist or amateur 
without any loss of caste. There is no extravagance 
on ornamental accessories. But yet all of them have 
characteristics which are sufficient to make a picture of 
every plate. 

The builders had the advantage of finding excellent 
building stone within their reach, and the masons were 
so accustomed to manipulating it that even in dry 
walling it is difficult to remove a stone from one of 
the courses. They must often have had to build at a 
cheap rate and were obliged to use quarry rubbish. 
The putting in of foundations was sometimes not. pre- 
ceded by any deep foundation. The Cotswold builders 
were not a race apart and willing to undergo losses in 
“order to produce enduring work. But with all the 
defects the cottages have stood for two centuries or 
more, and it is doubtful whether a large percentage of 
showy buildings erected in our time will be visible at 
the end of a century. A still greater number of the 
Cotswold cottages might have existed, but they were 
demolished through fear that the occupants of them 
-would become a burden on the landowners. ‘The pecu- 
liarities of the buildings which give them a claim to be 
recognised as a distinct class of habitation for humble 
‘folk are manifest from the plates and are described in 
detail by Mr. Guy Dawser. These qualities are summed 
up by him as follows :— 


Broadly speaking, the recognised Cotswold type belongs 
-to the period between 1580 and 1690. It was a thoroughly 
common-sense style of building, based on tradition handed 
down through generations of village craftsmen, and it 
remained without change for nearly a century. The main 
bulk of the buildings were without doubt erected by local 
‘men, and without any external aid, for we find the same 
‘methods adopted, with but slight variations, many miles 
apart. It was a style that was gradually evolved; at first 
retaining a few links with the so-called Perpendicular work 
of the preceding century, but slowly shaking these off, 
until in the course of some few years it settled down to be 
the traditional work of the day, the vernacular of building 
in which the craftsman expressed his idea. . . . It may be 
thought that these villages and country towns are all of a 
stereotyped pattern and somewhat monotonous, but nothing 
could be further from this in reality, as a glance through the 
illustrations will show, for though there is a repetition of 
certain forms and features, and we recognise at, once that 

* Old Cottages, Farmhouses and other Stone Buildings in 
the Cotswold District. Illustrated from photographs by W. 
Galsworthy Davie. With an introductory account by E. Guy 
Dawber, (London: B. T. Batsford.) 
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every detail-is familiar, yet it is this very similarity of idea 
permeating the whole of the district during this period that 
gives such a broad and dignified character to the work. | 


The walling is an indication of the sizes and quality 
of the stones to be found in the local quarry. The 
courses are thick or thin, regular or irregular, as the 
quarryman provided. In Northamptonshire alternate 
layers of red ironstone are sometimes employed, and 
the cottages are humble examples ‘of the streaky-bacon 
style. Stones without mortar were frequently used in 
the barns and farm-buildings. Smoothness was avoided, 
One weak point in the construction is the indifference to 
the staircase, which was seldom made a decorative 
feature. In seventeenth-century examples the lintel 
was preferred to the arch for openings, and is externally 
the openings were never made wider than the stone 
would carry, and stout oak beams were used across the 
door and window openings inside.” In describing 


windows, Mr. Guy DAWBER says -—— | 


No description of the windows would be complete with, 
out speaking of the dormers, the most characteristic featur 
of these Cotswold houses. Their origin, which is ver) 
simple, arose in the following manner. The buildings wer 
roofed in a single span, generally commencing about 12 0} 
15 feet above the ground, or some 4 feet above the bedroon 
floor. This did not give height enough for windows to bt 
placed under the eaves at the sides, and as the bedroon 
was always constructed partly in the roof, it was necessar) 
to carry up the side walls and form a series of smalle 
gables, with windows in them. These were treated in al 
respects similarly to the ordinary ones, finished either wit) 
a coping and finial or else with a stone-slate verge. | 


> 


When the cottages were built the organ of “in 
habitiveness” must have been developed among th 
occupants ; now it is so little exercised it has obtaine 
a different significance from phrenologists. One effec 
of it was that people generally had their names or the 
initials and the date of erection recorded over th 
doorways. The author remarks, “Tt is a pity that s| 
simple a means of adding some small amount ( 
interest and individuality to the entrance of a hous 
should be but seldom seen nowadays, but, like mo: 
other local customs, this is rapidly dying out.” Saat | 
modern rustic’s ambition is to become a citizen and | 
obtain a station from which the home of his early yea! 
will appear contemptible. In regard to finials, th 
mason was allowed to exercise individuality, if 1 
possessed any, and the examples are often picturesqu 
Mr. Guy Dawser dwells upon detail with a pleasu 
which is not common in books on architecture, but it 
easily explained by his possession of a knowledge — 
the district derived from many years of personal stud 
His enthusiasm is likely to be imparted to his readel 
and they will desire that the descriptive notes we 
longer. = | 
In his photography Mr. GALsSworTHY Davie h 
carefully limited his field of vision to the houses, 2. 
avoids the introduction of surroundings which, if D: 
turesque, would fail to serve the purpose of the book. - 
will therefore be found that detail is more plainly shor 
than in large plates by ordinary photographers, W? 
appear to be eager to compete with the landscaj: 
painter. The character of every stone in a wall or sli: 
on aroof is manifested, for the collotype reproductic : 
are perfect. Many lessons are to be derived from t: 
plates, and they demonstrate at ‘least that England I: 
models which are as worthy of imitation as any 

| 


Holland. 
—_—_—— 
The fcciété des Amis du Louvre have held th! 
annual meeting under the presidency of M. Georges Bers’ 
Its membership now exceeds 2,000, and its income is ab} 
40,000 fr. The whole of this is devoted to the purchase) 
works of art for the Louvre, the acquisition for this y} 
having been two sculptured columns of the twelfth cent: 
from the demolished abbey of Coulombs (Eure-et-L¢, 
They are exhibited in the Medizeval Sculpture section. 
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NEOLITHIC DEW-PONDS.* 


: URING many centuries ‘the earthworks of primi- 
: tive man remained unrecognised because they 
were supposed to’ be not more artificial than the land 
around them. Nature had covered them with vegeta- 
tion, and the lines they formed were so massive and 
simple, it was easy to assume the projections were due 
to forces which caused upheavals in the ground. When 
it was at length realised that they were constructed by 
human beings it became difficult to give the credit to 
the men who were possessed of the simple instruments 
which .can be seen in museums. Tools and men 
are inseparable, and must always be taken into account, 
whether we are considering earthen banks, Greek temples 
or Gothic cathedrals. How were the early inhabitants of 
Britain able to protect themselves against wild beasts 
and wilder men by cuttings and embankments which 
were made by implements of flint or wood? As no 
answer was forthcoming from science, ignorant people 
in some places believed they were amongst the tasks 
performed by the fairies in order to provide enclosures 
for their revels at night.. Others ascribed them to the 
Druids, while men who professed to possess some 
knowledge declared them to be Roman works. More 
rational conclusions are now drawn, and as a contribu- 
tion towards a theory which has been based on close 
investigations, we must accord much value to the 
three essays by Messrs. ArtHuR JOHN and GEORGE 
Husparp. They relate to Cissbury Ring and Chanc- 
tonbury Ring in Sussex ; Maumbury Rings and Maiden 
Castle near Dorchester, and cattle-tracks. They are 
grouped under the general title of “ Neolithic Dew-ponds 
and Cattle-Ways.” 

Most people who have taken a holiday at Worthing, 
and have either walked or rode to the Downs, must be 
acquainted with Cissbury Ring. Local cicerones believe 
it to be the burgh of Cissa, one of the sons of ELLa. 
As some Roman remains were found at the place, it was 
allowable to conclude that it was an outlying Roman 
station. But there can be no question that long before 
the Romans utilised it, it was the site of a settlement. 
As the camp stands at a level of about 600 feet above 
the sea, the approach of enemies could easily have been 
seen. Forasettlement Cissbury was an invaluable posi- 
tion. Chanctonbury is a couple of miles further north, 
and from it a wider expanse of country can be observed, 
for the height of the ring is over 800 feet. A question 
which must be asked is, How were men able to live and 
keep cattle at such sites in days when well-boring was 
unknown, and they did not possess the knowledge 
which would have enabled them to construct reservoirs ? 
It isin connection with this inquiry that the authors 
have formulated the theory of dew-ponds :— 


We are not aware that the thermodynamics of a dew- 
pond have ever been elucidated, and it is evident that this 
cannot be done until the construction.of such a pond is 
understood. . There is still in this country, at least one 
wandering gang of men (analogous to the Medizeval bands 
of bellfounders, masons, &c.), who will construct for the 
modera farmer a pond which, in any situation in a suffi- 
eiently dry soil, will always contain water, more in the heat 
of summer than during the winter rains. This water is not 
derived from springs or rainfall, and is speedily lost if even 
the smallest rivulet is allowed to flow into the pond. The 
gang of dew-pond makers commence operations by hollow- 
ing out the earth for a space far in excess of the apparent 
requirements of the proposed pond. They then thickly 
cover the whole of the hollow with a coating of dry straw. 
The straw in its turn is covered by a layer of well-chosen, 
finely puddled clay, and the upper surface of the clay is 
then closely strewn with stones. Care has to be taken that 
the margin of the straw is effectively protected by clay. The 
pond will gradually become filled with water, the more 
Tapidly the larger it is, even though no rain may fall. If 
Such a structure is situatedon the summit of a down, during 


a 


* Neolithic Dew-Ponds and Cattle-Ways. By Arthur John 
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the warmth of a summer day the earth will have stored a 
considerable amount of heat, while the pond, protected from 
this heat by the non-conductivity of the straw, is at the 
same time chilled by the process of evaporation from 
the puddled clay. The consequence is that during 
the night the moisture of the comparatively warm air is 
condensed on the surface of the cold clay. As the con- 
densation during the night is in excess of the evaporation 
during the day, the pond becomes, night by night, gradually 
filled. Theoretically, we may observe that during the day, the 
air being comparatively charged with moisture, evaporation 
is necessarily less than {the precipitation during the night. 
In practice it is found that the pond will constantly yield a 
supply of the purest water. The dew-pond will cease to 
attract the dew if the layer of straw should get wet, as it 
then becomes of the same temperature as the surrounding 
earth and ceases to act as a non-conductor of heat. This 
practically always occurs if a spring is allowed to flow into 
the pond, orif the layer of clay (technically called the 
crust”) is pierced. 


Both at Cissbury and Chanctonbury depressions of* 
the earth are seen which with good reason are assumed 
to have been formerly dew-ponds. There are, moreover, 
tracks which are taken to be the cattle-ways leading to 
the ponds, and the authors arrive at the conclusion that 
dew-ponds, owing to their importance, were protected 
by earthworks, that care was taken to facilitate com— 
munication with them, and that the dew-pond had a 
special guard, for whom a habitation was provided. 
Evidence of the same kind is to be found at Chancton- 
bury. The subject is well worth the investigation of 
archzeologists, especially as Worthing is easily accessible 
from London. 

The earthwork known as Maumbury Rings, which 
is commonly believed to be the remains of a Roman 
amphitheatre, is described by Messrs. HuBBARD as a 
neolithic hill settlement, and probably was an early sun 
temple. They determined the orientation, and found it 
coincided accurately with that of Stonehenge. In such 
a place a helstone or sunstone would be necessary. 
But there is a reference to one which existed in 1719. 
It is also stated that a large stone was seen at the 
entrance, but as a farmer considered it was in his way, 
a hole was dug and the stone placed in it. Maiden 
Castle shows how the desire of self-preservation cam 
endow man with a foresight which would be worthy of 
a VauBAN, for we are told that “the complexity of the 
maze of stupendous earthworks by which the entrance 
is guarded baffles description. It suffices to say 
that .an approaching enemy, furnished only with 
such weapons as were known to primeval man, 
must have found the place impregnable. To this 
day it produces a sensation of bewilderment, for every 
inch of its lengthy and tortuous course is dominated by 
a succession of spurs and embankments on either side, | 
so arranged that tier above tier of the defending forces 
would be continuously encountered. An attempt to 
attack the settlement from any other point is not less 
obviously doomed to failure.” Both inside and outside 
the rings of Maiden Castle there is evidence of dew- 


| ponds, for without them it would not be possible to feed 


cattle at all times. The indications of their existence 
are likely to be soon obliterated, for farming operations 
are inimical to archzeological remains, 

According to Emerson, the cows are credited with 
laying out the city of Boston, and he maintains that 
travellers and Indians know the value of a buffalo trail, 
which is sure to be the easiest possible path, Neolithic 
man was also indebted to them, for he followed the lines 
taken by cattle in going from the upper lands to the 
rivers in laying out his banks and trenches. The dew- 
pond was in some cases intended to avoid the necessity 
and risks incurred by troops of cattle having to pass a 
long distance. It is curious to find it noted that the 
position of Stonehenge may have been determined by 
considerations for cattle. The authors remark that 
“the absence of any form of defence shows that the 
land adjacent to Stonehenge was considered safe from 
| attack.” The essays, it will be seen, treat 0! a most 
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interesting subject under a novel aspect, and.as a 
valuable contribution to prehistoric archeology we 
commend them to the attention of our readers. 


GEORGE ROMNEY. 


Monday the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., 


N 
O lectured on this subject to the members of the Midland 
Institute; Sir Herbert remarked: at the outset, says the 
Birmingham Daily Post, that he ‘supposed no one had ever 
given muchzattention to the art of painting without being 
struck by theysingular fact that in almost every instance in 
which a manor woman had attained distinction in that art 
he or she had ‘been either of humble birth or, at all events, 
of very narrow means. It was not quite apparent why that 
should be so. At first sight one would say that those who 
were born to leisure and to means. exempting them from 
the necessity of working for their daily bread, and, above all, 
. hose who had the advantage of a liberal education, would 
be the persons who should devote themselves to what, after 
all, economically speaking, was a superfluity of life. But 
it was not so. And he thought the reason ‘was ‘pretty 
plain. It was because the preliminary drudgery before a 
pupil could acquire the technique of the art was so severe 
that it shut out all but the most earnest spirits and those 
who had little to sacrifice. The fullest and highest develop- 
ment of the natural powers could not be achieved by 
him who shrank from making the sacrifice complete, and 
he was the most likely to shrink who had the most to 
sacrifice. Romney was one who rose himself from very 
humble rank in life; and in the face of almost prohibitive 
difficulties, to the first rank of British artists. Referring to 
the name Romney, Sir Herbert said he had been informed 
that it was an alternative form of Romany, the old word for 
gipsy. The pretty district in which George Romney was 
born—Beckside, near Dalton-in-Furness—was one in which 
the gipsies most frequently settled. If that were the origin 
of the name of Romney they would be inclined to trace 
some of the wandering habits of the great painter to his 
gipsy ancestry. Having mentioned that Romney was born 
in 1734, the lecturer showed that he was sent to school 
when he was very young, that he was not a promising 
scholar, and that at ten years old he was taken from school 
and employed by his father in his carpenter’s shop. 
Romney’s father, “ Honest John,” was also a bit of an 
architect. Drawing materials were always lying about 
in the shop, and George soon showed that he had a 
natural turn for using them. It became apparent that 
he would be a bad carpenter, and at eighteen years of 
age his employer in Lancaster sent him back to his 
father with the information that he could make nothing 
of him, that he did nothing but sketch portraits of his 
fellow-workmen, and recommending that he should be 
apprenticed to an artist. Sir Herbert then described 
how George was apprenticed to an itinerant painter 
of eccentric character, named Christophen Stephen, who 
happened then to be working at Kendal; how, during that 
apprenticeship, he married his landlady’s daughter; how 
he left his bride to work at York, when he was so poor that 
his wife sent him half a guinea from time to time to help 
him, and how in 1757 the apprenticeship was broken by 
Stephen suddenly decamping. Romney returned to Kendal, 
kindly families in the neighbourhood gave him helpful 
encouragement, and some of his early works were still to 
be seen in-their houses.and in the town hall at Kendal. 


Five years he worked at Kendal, when the insight which | 


he had gained into the requirements of his art showed him 
that his natural powers could not be brought to perfection 
without a wider acquaintance with the work of the great 
painters. Then came the parting of the ways. To take his 
wife and children to London before he had gained a foot- 
hold there would ‘be ‘to fly into the arms of misfortune. 
They remained at Kendak, and he went forth alone to put 
his powers'to the test. The lecturer sketched the career of 
the artist until 1773, by which time his independence was 
practically,secured. He was still, however, painfully con- 
scious of his deficiency in technique, and in March 1773 left 
London for, Rome, where he worked with feverish energy 
for two years, and again returned to London. He 
had mastered the technical part of art, he had gauged 
his powers and trained his perception by humble 
contemplation of the works of the greatest painters. 
It only remained for him to test his strength. | But 
he was penniless, “and at last almost gave up his 
noble ambition and thought of commanding a competence 


|among many others Pugin, Barry, Chambers, Pearson, 
| Sedding and Bryden, men who had all gone, but whose 


by painting “ pot:boilers” in the provinces. The years 
abroad had interrupted the professional connection by which 
the painter must live, and the name of Reynolds was on 
everybody’s ‘lips. But it was well for British art that 
Romney did not. lose his- ardent confidence: in his own 
powers. Had that failed him, and had.not a few faithful 
friends stood by him in his need, how many charming can- 
vases would now be missed from the walls of our public 
galleries and private houses? Then came his introduction: 
to the Duke of Richmond, who sat for his portrait. It was 
greatly admired, and copies were soon in great request. The 
corner was turned, and sitters came to the artist in quick 
succession. The lecturer dealt with the remarkable rapidity 
with which Romney worked, and remarked that while he 
must be regarded as inferior to Reynolds, both as a draughts- 
man and colourist, he had much sounder method than his, 
rival in the application of his pigments. After referring to: 
the artist’s rivalry with Reynolds, the lecturer next devoted! 
afew moments to showing how Emma Lyon, afterwards: 
Lady Hamilton, came into the artist’s life and exercised the 
most powerful and lasting influence upon his art. In con- 
clusion, Sir Herbert told the sad story of Romney’s decline 
and his return to Kendal to his wife, the Mary of his youth, 
who had waited for him unmurmuring though not unmind— 
ful, and who tended him with true and tender care until his. 
death at Kendal in 1802. His last resting-place was in 
striking contrast to that of Reynolds, who ten years before 
had been, laid to rest amid great pomp in the greatest — 
English cathedral. Romney was laid to rest in the little 
green God’s acre at Dalton-in-Furness. 


. 


ACADEMY LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. 


N his fourth lecture, Mr. Gilbert, R.A., considered the 
influence of architecture upon sculpture’ in the nine- 
teenth century, and the corresponding influence of sculpture 
upon architecture. *: His experience had led him to the: con- 
clusion that sculpture had had a greater influence upon 
architecture than the reverse. In the so-called revival of 
last century we had an extraordinary renaissance of archi-_ 
tecture, but it came at a time when plastic art was in a state” 
of hibernation. At that period some great architectural 
works were created in the Gothic style, and these were 
followed by others created under the influence of the Classic 
Revival. The Classic buildings were made by men whose 
desire was to emulate the Parthenon, and, with the idea of 
ultimately making their work compatible With their desires, 
they left spaces for sculptural decoration that are still un- 
occupied. But these men had not at their command the 
collaboration of fellow-workers who came up to their ideals, 
for the prominent sculptor of the time was above adorning 
or taking a second place. He wanted to make statues. 
The French meanwhile were working under a different 
influence, for their architects had helpers to their hands— 
workers in plastic art whom they could trust. ‘They strove, 


too, less to revive a school than a tradition, and their archi- 


tecture was a mixture of their own ideas with the Classic 
and the Renaissance. In France, therefore, we see nine- 
teenth-century work showing the richest combinations of 
sculpture and architecture, while in England the fine archi- 
tecture of that period was devoid of that co-operation. 
According to the Morning Post, the lecturer said that he 
was brought up to look upon the Law Courts in the Strand 
as not fulfilling their purpose, but now, wherever he went, 
he saw little that was worthy of comparison with the efforts 
of the great architect by whom they were built. But he 
had not the chance to do what he wanted. There were no 
end of spaces and niches designed for ornament, but his 
palace was clipped of these through parsimony. Mr. 
Gilbert contrasted the Law Courts and St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, with that wonderful building, the Paris Opera 
House, where the architect had provided for a remarkable 
series of works by contemporary artists. There was no 
building in England that could be compared with the Paris 
Opera House, except the Albert Hall—to which Mr. Gilbert 
gave more than a word of praise—and nothing at all that 
we could compare with the Paris Hotel de Ville. With our 
Law Courts, again, he could not help comparing the Palais 
de Justice at Brussels, a stupendous work'that’ looked as if 
it might have been the design of an Aladdin who had 
conjured up the building by a mere effort of thought. Yet 
this architect, who never lived to see his work completed, 
was nearly locked up as a lunatic. In England we had had 
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works still lived. The Gothic Revival brought about the 
building of the greatest palace in the world, the Houses of 
Parliament, the greatest, though Barry’s designs were never 
«completed. Mr. Gilbert noted the great influence of Pugin, 
and after a reference to Cockerell, spoke of Sedding, 
Pearson and Bryden as men who always had in their 
minds the necessity of making firmer the knot that should 
bind together plastic and sculptural art. Those three men, 


-with others who, because they were living, he might not | 


mention, were responsible for a new departure .in: the 
combination of architecture and sculpture. a 

Mr. Gilbert cited Sedding’s church, Holy Trinity, Sloane 
Street, as a beautiful work made entirely with the grand 
idea of the combination of the arts, and from this passed to 


an appeal against the vandalism that would destroy old |’ 


churches and“‘restore” ancient works ofiart. He pointed out 
how nearly thé Strand churches had escaped demolition, and 
«condemned in emphatic terms the destruction of buildings 
in Regent Street that had just been replaced by an’erection 
that apparently was supported by upright panes of glass, 
an arrangement-that was in the lecturer’s eves quite antago- 
nistic to art. Mr. Gilbert begged his audience to use all 
their endeavours to prevent the sweeping away of buildings 
that had marked the greatness of the great city, and then 
turned to what he termed another act of vandalism—the 
completion of the incomplete works of great artists. He asked 
what would be thought of some learned man who offered to 
alter the works of the great masters of music, or of the artist 
who undertook to finish an incomplete portrait by Velasquez 
or statue by Michel Angelo?» Finally he referred to the 
: Shasested completion of the Wellington Memorial by Alfred 

tevens, which he spoke of as the finest work of its kind in 
England, with the possible exception of Torrigiano’s.monu- 
ment to Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey. There were 
those, he said, who wanted now to make a new monument 
of Stevens’s work. The spirit was rife and the purses were 
open of those who would contribute to such ‘a’ desecration. 
But to interfere with the monument would be an insult to 
the 'memory of a great artist like Stevens, whose work in 
its unfinished state is as dignified as the mutilated Phidian 
Marbles... . si eet 

_A large portion of Mr. Gilbert’s fifth address was devoted 
to architecture, the mother and the chief of all the arts—the 
art that has taught us history, has inspired the painter, and 
has brought to life the necessity for the sculptor. The 


renaissance of architecture in the last half of the past |. . 


century had been effective, Mr: Gilbert thought, chiefly in 
the direction of supplying domestic wants and. in coin- 
mencing to: beautify our towns‘and our country, in a way 
that should meet the requirements of a coming and a more 
advanced period, and fall in with the general march of 
things. In his last address he had pointed out how little 
chance the architect of a generation or two ago had of 
finding sculptors who would co-operate with him, and he 
had cited beautiful buildings that had been made by men 
who showed that they valued co-operation by making pre- 
paration for sculptural embellishments that were still 
wanting. But in the last twenty years things had changed 
for the better, chiefly through the influence of the advance 
of education. And in architecture especially, said Mr. 
Gilbert, was education essential. The architect had to be 
an educated man; if he were not he could not live. He 
had problems to solve, he had to respect mechanical con- 
ditions and many other things that the painter and the 
sculptor were told sometimes to overlook. So that the 
artist who really aspired to be.an artist had no right to 
consider himself as above co-operating with a man who 
could conceive and build a great edifice, an edifice which 
would itself conserve the work of the painter and the 
sculptor by whom it is adorned. 

Mr. Gilbert said that he was very keen upon the subject 
of the co-operation of the architect and the sculptor. Their 
work together had begun in England, and in some respects 
Wwe were perhaps better off than our continental neigh- 
bours, who had never lost touch between the two arts, and 
were therefore to some extent bound down by traditions. 
He would not like to call the new movement an evidence 
of originality, for the word was one to which he objected. 
The students should be warned of the danger of seeking 
too much after originality—it was a snare, and often tended 
towards eccentricity. The quality in itself would be better 
formulated if it were called purpose, or intention, or 
endeavour, or, still better, decision. And after all what. 
was called originality was really indivicuality. Style was 


another word that nobody could define, except perhaps 
the French critic, who the | 


-ughness into: dirt and into the gutter. 
, were not to think only of making a statue. 


said that “the style was the man.” | 


One heard people say of a work, “‘ Such style—like Michel 
Angelo.” But if it were like Michel Angelo where was its 
originality?» Returning after this diversion to the subject 
of the co-operation of the sculptor and the architect, the 


, lecturer expressed his belief that hand in hand they would 
-maugurate in our country an epoch of art equal to that of 


any past period, In years to come he hoped; that the 
students would’be able to'see that this hope of his was not 
merely an idle dream, and they should be glad and proud 


if they were able to contribute even in the smallest way to 


the development of this great artistic movement. 

. He had spoken very freely the other afternoon ‘upon the 
vexed question of restoring and completing other ‘men’s 
work, and he:still felt'as then, that undue meddling with 
such work was’ nothing less than. desecration. .The artist 
-was» not a restorer but a creator., Therefore he. should 
create Tather than imitate, and never take upon himself to 


,act as critic of his brother’s creation or of interfering with 


it except to preserve that brother’s work from actual decay. 


_Then it became his duty to try and preserve it. _What 
‘would’ they say, if they heard’ that the Government’ was 
about to overhaul the national collections and to'alter and 
-complete the Greek marbles by adding arms and legs ‘to 
‘such -as’‘wanted them, on the ground that modern ideas 


demanded ‘that: they should be brought up to date? .Mr. 


; Gilbert criticised: the men who altered the proportions of 
sculptural. figures-in elevated positions with the idea of 


making them look right from the lower standpoint, and 


.Suggested: that a :-man standing on a ladder, 60 feet high 


looked just as right in proportion as when he was on the 
ground. Finally Mr. Gilbert referred: again to Watts and 
to the reforming and humanising influence of his art. The 
students, too, must aim at humanising by creating beauty, 


- whose influence should. be as powerful in another way as 
- that of the head of Medusa,.which turned everything ‘to 


stone. The aspect their art gave to life should turn all 
As. sculptors they 
They, should 
aim at making every work a conquering expression of 
beauty and a.something that should combat the heartless 
brutality of the common herd. For the artist to sign his 


work is the very last thing he should think of; his work 


should be signed enough by the excellence of his endeavour. 


STUDY OF ART IN ITALY. 

HE new regulations for the admission of artists and 

students gratis to the Italian galleries and excavations 
are very much more stringent than they have been hitherto, 
and it would be of great service if newspapers would 
draw the attention of their readers to them. In the case of 
artists and students they should now submit their creden- 
tials to the Italian Ambassador in London, and on his 
certificate a pass will be granted. Until lately the certifi- 
cate of the artist’s consul was accepted. Now unless the 
artist has provided himself with a certificate from the 
Italian Ambassador in his native country he must make his 
application to the Ambassador accredited to the Court at 
Rome, who must first judge whether the applicant belongs 
to a “recognised academy,” and if in his judgment he does 
so forward his application to the Minister: of Education, 
who eventually sends a pass to the Embassy, whence it is 
usually forwarded to the Consulate of the city from which 
the application is made, and then by the consul transmitted 
to the applicant. The pass when obtained permits the 
bearer to measure, sketch and photograph, and to go in and 
out of the gallery or excavation free as often as he pleases. 
If he wishes to copy a picture he must apply to the director 
of the gallery in which it is exhibited, who will inform him 
under what conditions he may work. 

' Amateurs can obtain permission’ to photograph on 
application to the director of the gallery or excavation in 
question. The application must be on stamped paper of 
60 c., which can be procured of any tobacconist in Italy. 


The Restored Monument of Bishop Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester and Worcester, who was burned at the stake on 
February 9, 1555, has been unveiled in Gloucester. In 
1861 the foundation-stone of a monument to his memory 
was laid on the spot on which he was burned, and this was 
in due time completed and unveiled. It represented the 
bishop on a high pedestal, an ornamental canopy, supported 
by four pillars, being over the figure, which is life-size. 
The work has been under the direction of Mr. Waller, the 
cathedral architect. te 


pase a be 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In all things relating to building, Manchester from 
its importance is expected to show an example to other 
provincial cities. Having wealth and skill it ought to 
represent progress, especially in buildings where science 
has to be recognised. It is therefore not satisfactory to 
learn that two trustees of the Royal Infirmary have 
resigned their positions through apprehensions that the 
‘ new buildings will be of too costly a character, or, in 
_ other words, will subserve the latest theories of medical 
. science and energy. | Mr. ALFRED Simpson in his 
. explanation says that when the instructions to the 
_- architects who were to compete were prepared he pro- 
tested against’the adoption of the “unit” system, as 
. being costly in construction and adding greatly to main- 


i. tenance per bed. When plans were adopted he again’ 


protested against the enormous cost per bed. Mr. 
Simpson believes that the character of the institution, 
when at Stanley Grove, will be changed. It will become 
- much more a teaching hospital, instead of the primary 
one for the treatment of the sick poor. Placed there 
the professional influence will increase, and the lay share 
in the management must decrease. Mr. JoHN KENDALL'S 
objections are financial. Originally it was calculated 
that a building to contain 500 beds could be erected for 


250,000/., or 5oo/. per bed. The plans selected were | 


estimated to cost 324,000/., with a margin for extras not 
to exceed so per cent., which if put down at 73 per 
cent. makes a total of 350,coo/, Added to this there 
has been the cost already incurred of acquiring land, 

_ &c., 45,000/. ; architects’ fees 5 per cent. and surveyors’ 
fees 24 per cent. on the 350,000/., 26,ooo0/. ‘There ‘is 
also the furnishing, estimated at 25,o00/. Taking the 
interest to be paid on bank advances at from 30,000/. to 
40,000/., and assuming that a central receiving house and 
out-patients’ department, with site, will cost 20,000/., 
the financial responsibility to be incurred will amount 

_ to at least half a million. It will be observed that there 
is no charge of unnecessary expenditure. If hospitals 
are to be erected which will correspond with the most 
advanced practice in medicine and surgery a large out- 
lay cannot be avoided. On that account membership of 
hospital boards and committees involves constant 
anxiety, but there are always courageous volunteers 

_ for the office, and liberal supporters also arise from time 
to time, 


Ir ApotpH Menzez lived until December 8 he would 
have completed his ninetieth year. For seventy of 
them he has been before the world as an artist. 

' Beginning with pen-and-ink drawings, he afterwards 
took up lithography, and next he devoted himself to 
‘ drawing on wood. Meanwhile he endeavoured to learn 
' the mysteries of oil-painting, and in his twenty-first 
' year he produced his. Chess Players, which he described 
‘as mehr knetend als malend, t.e. kneaded rather than 
_ painted.. He might therefore be considered as an 
, illustrator, and if he lived in France he would probably 
. have: been treated. like: Gustave Doré, and never 
- recognised as a painter. MENZEL was, however, very 
- skilful in painting, and he was more fascinated by light 
:- and"shade than many of his'contemporaries. Artificial 
light no less than daylight afforded him oppor- 
' tunities which he gladly seized. Nature endowed 
him, with all the qualities -which are requisite 
for .a .painter, and he improved them by study 
and exercise. But if he were a less able man 
his position in Germany would be just as privileged. 
He confined himself to the history of Prussia, and 
- especially to the history of FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
_ The latter was a theme which caused much misery in 
the CarLyLE household, and people still wonder why 
C. LYLE should have bestowed such colossal labour on 
“The Last of the Kings.” 


carrying out his mission. MENzEL may not have given 


attention to a mission, but he knew the subject was | 


within his powers. Never was there a king who was 


He imagined that he was. 


made the subject of so many drawings and paintings as: 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, and {never was there an artist 
who was more honoured in consequence. The first 
wreath to be laid on his corpse was that sent specially 
by the Kaiser. In England his work was always 
regarded coldly, and consequently it was more appre- 
ciated by artists than by the general public. He painted 
for his countrymen and succeeded in what he attempted. 
As long as Prussia prevails in Germany Menzet’s 
renown will be secure, and for painted biography his, 
works must be accepted as almost unique. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: FRONT, LOOKING WEST_ 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B.: 


UPPER PART OF = 
ENTRANCE HALL. : ; 


CLOCHER ST. ANTOINE, LOCHES. . 


HIS tower is one.of four or five good examples of 
Early Renaissance still existing in Loches, and, 
being the highest object in the town below the ancient 
castle, it forms a striking object from many points of 
view, and groups most happily with the picturesque 
masses of the castle, which, were the sketch extended 
panoramically, would appear some little distance to the 
left, high. up. It is now a solitary tower, unconnected 
with any buildings as old as itself, but at its base may 
still be seen a few traces of a once famous chapel. 
Built in 1529, the tower belongs to probably the richest 
period of French Renaissance, but it combines with the 
usual exuberance of detail belonging to this period also 
considerable dignity. A circular staircase turret, just 
indicated in the sketch, pleasingly varies the sky-line 
from another point of view. The tower served formerly 
as‘the belfry of the town and district, and still retains 
the name. — 


ST. OURS, LOCHES. a 
HE romantic old town of Loches possesses in its 
‘church of St. Ours, says Mr. Hare, one of the 
most singular ecclesiastical monuments in Europe. 
Seen from any point of the valley to the east and north 
of the town, the church forms a conspicuous and 
picturesque object in the group composed of the various 
buildings of the famous castle of Loches ; but it is only 
on nearer approach that the peculiarity of the building 
becomes apparent. There is a tower over the crux 
and one over the west end of the church; but these 
features are to be met with elsewhere, and it is only 
when we come to contemplate the roof over the nave 
that any striking departure is observed from the 
ordinary arrangements of churches. The roofing has 
been effected by means of two octagonal pyramids, 
almost as pointed as the east and west spires, but Of 
course springing from a much lower level, and open t 
the vertex. The effect of the four points formed bj 
these roofs and the two spires is not happy from al 
external points of view, but the impression of the 
interior is rather pleasing. The covering over the 
crux is of similar shape, but terminates at a lower leve 
than the nave roofs, and at the west end a combinatio! 
of low and massive arches supports the tower, the lowe) 
part of which is open to the nave. The church term 
nates to the east in a central apse and two smalle 
ones, projecting from the transepts, as indicated in thi 
illustration. Thé western termination consists of a lov 
square narthex, which, as well as the crypt under th: 
choir and the lower part of the western tower, date 
from the eleventh century, and the rest of the churel 
from the twelftii, the whole having been completed 1! 
1180. : 


’ CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST, A°APH: GENERAL INTERIOR, FROM 


EAST END. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


| MEETING of'the Association was ‘held on Friday 
4 A evening last at the premises in Tufton Street, West- 
minster, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, president, in the chair. 

The following ‘were elected as ‘members :—Messrs. 
J. M. H. Watson, C. E. Lovell, R. C. Coulson, M. Jewson, 
T. D. Dixon, J: Filtness and A. A. Fillary. «Messrs. James 
Lemon and A. S. Millar rejoined. 

A vote of condolence to the widow and relatives of the 
late Mr. John Leaning was passed. 

The Presipent said he had a very pleasurable duty to 
perform, and one in which all members would readily join 
with him. It was to accord a hearty vote of thanks to their 
old friend, Mr. W. G. B. Lewis, for the work he had accom- 
plished in arranging and supervising almost by himself the 
hanging of the casts round the museum. Mr. Lewis had 
undertaken no light task, and he gave his services un- 
grudgingly for nearly a year past. Although the hanging 
of the casts was not quite completed, they could appreciate 
the good work achieved by Mr. Lewis in his labour of love. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Board of 
Education authorities at South Kensington, and to the 
Society of Antiquaries for the loan of lantern slides. 

Mr. C. S. Spooner read the following paper :— 


Chureh Fittings. 


What do we include in church fittings ? I do not much 
like the word, and it may be understood to cover a very 
wide field, including everything except the actual structure 
of the building. I take it to mean the furniture and orna- 
ments of. a church and such decoration as is connected 
therewith. The furniture for a church differs from house 
furniture chiefly in the difference of scale and the different 
use to which it is put—these two conditions will, of course, 
materially affect the design, but there need not be any other 
difference. Church furniture may be of any shape and of 
any material, and it may be decorated in any way that 
pleases the fancy—provided always, of course, that it is in 
good taste, suitable for the solemn and sacred purposes for 
which it is used, and also that it complies with the rules 
and directions of those in authority. 

What do we mean by a church? I take it that we mean 
a building set apart for the worship of Almighty God, and I 
must still further restrict the meaning, for the purposes of 
this paper, to the worship of the Christian religion. 

_ For our purposes to-night we may think of Christians as 

divided into two schools of thought—the one, while by no 
means neglecting or underrating the office of the preacher, 
looks upon the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist as the 
central act of worship and centres everything round that 
act; the other school, while not neglecting prayer and 
praise, looks upon the sermon as all-important. Of course, 
each school is subdivided—the latter very much so indeed 
—but these subdivisions do not concern us here. Each of 
these schools keeps, more or less everywhere, its own 
general arrangement of churches. In the first the altar is 
always the central and chief feature of the church, and in 
the second the pulpit takes that position. “ 

Now, it is with the furniture and ornaments of the 
chureh of the first school of thought to which I have 
referred that I propose to confine myself. I must: still 
further clear my ground. This school of theological 
thought'is, as we all know, roughly divided into three, 
which divisions are respectively known as the Orthodox 


Church of the East, the Roman Catholic Church and the- 


Church of England. Ny 

_ Differences in the rites and ceremonies of these three 
bodies make some differences in the furniture and orna- 
ments of the churches belonging to each, and it is with 
those of the Church of England that I am chiefly concerned 
to-night. we 

There is, unfortunately, some difference of opinion 

about-the laws and rules affecting the furniture and orna- 
ments of the Church of England, in spite of the clear 
directions in the ornaments rubrick, which is placed ina 
prominent position at the beginning of the Prayer Book, 
and which runs as follows :—“ And here it is to be noted 
that such ornaments of the Church and of the ministers 
thereof at all times-of their ministration shall be retained 
and be in use as were in this Church of England, by the 
authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of 
King Edward the Sixth.” It must be remembered that the 
word “ ornaments ”“is not confined, as by modern usage, 
to articles of decoration... .” ‘All the several: articles 
used in the performance of the services and rites cf the 
Church are ornaments.” : : 


| 


; 
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_ The Alcuin Club has issued a very valuable tract on 
this, subject by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, in which he points 
out that the second year of King Edward VI. began on 
January 28, 1548, and ended on January 27, 1549, 'and'that, 
as the first-Prayer Book could not, according to the Act 
authorising it, be used: by: the authority of Parliament 
earlier than February 11, 1549—i.e. three weeks after it 
had received authority—the rubrick refers to the ornaments 
that were in use before the first Prayer Book of King 
Edward VI. Mr. Micklethwaite, after giving very con- 
vincing evidence for his opinion, proceeds to give a list of 
the ornaments that were in use in the year 1548, and he 
says :—“I cannot hope that nothing will be left out of it, 
but I will try that nothing shall: be put into it for which 
reasonable proof cannot be given.” Such a list by such an 
authority is, I think, useful to us. I do‘not propose to give 
the whole of the list; there are many things which have 
become useless—e,g. crescents for lights and the chafing 
ball—and there are several which seem to me to be outside 
our subject. 

But it is well to know, on the authority of a learned 
archeologist, what furniture and ornaments are included 
in the rubrick which regulates these things for the Church 
of England. 

The list of things runs as follows :—Images and pictures ; 
the high altar; minor altars; the table or reredos ; the altar 
shelf; the canopy of the altar ; the upper frontal or dorsal ; 
the nether or lower: frontal; the frontlet; the curtains, 
riddels or costers ; carpets; tapestries ; lamps; the altar 
cross ; the altar candlesticks; standing candlesticks ; the 
chalice; the paten; the cruets for wine and water ; a box 
for altar breads; the censer, &c.; two basins for washing 
the hands ; registers, viz. a thin strip of silver with orna- 
mental ends, for use as a book-marker ; the sacring bell ; 
processional cross, &c.; alms basins; the lectern for the 
Gospel ; the lavatory, called in Latin sacrarium or piscina; 
the sedilia; screens ; the rood-loft; other lofts ; the rood ; 
stalls and desks; the great lectern; lectern cloth; 
lesser .lecterns; the organ; »chanters’. stools, &c. ; 
pews ; pulpit ; a desk for books; tables with inscriptions ; 
the font; the font cover; the Litany desk; a cross for 
funerals ; the bier or hearse, standing candlesticks, &c. ; 
banners, standards or streamers ; the dedication crosses ; 
bells in the steeple, the clock and chimes. To this list we 
might add certain things as being required in our churches 
nowadays, all of which have been authorised by the proper 
authorities. Here let me remind you that nothing should 
be put into a church without the authority of the bishop of 
the diocese—the parish priest, be he rector, vicar, or curate- 
in-charge, is responsible to the bishop for everything put 
into the church or churchyard. Some means of warming 
the church; some means of lighting the church at nights or 
on dark days ; notice boards; hymn boards; alms boxes; a 
bookcase for devotional books; cupboards or boxes, either 
in the vestry or in the church, in which to keep the frontals 
and altar linen, the vestments, the candles and other things ; 
a safe, preferably in the priest’s vestry, if there be more 
than one vestry, in which to keep church plate, the alms, 
until the money is put in the bank, the registers and other 
valuable things. 

This is a long list, and there is, no doubt, a great deal 
to say about many of the things included in it. 

Let us, therefore, first consider the most important. 

The first and most important thing in the church is the 
altar. It is one of the things essential in the worship of 
the Church. Most of the other things are conveniences, but 
some sort of altar, together with a plate and a cup, are 
absolutely indispensable. Besides this, on account of the 
sacred use to which it is put, churchmen have: always 
desired to make the altar the most beautiful and most 
honourable thing in the building. In a large building the 
problem is how to do this, because, even if the altar is as 
large as possible, it still remains’a small thing relatively to 
the building: The two ways which have centuries of prece- 
dence are, I think, still the best. First, to place it-on a 
raised platform, reached by a flight of steps, and then, if 
possible, to put a canopy over it, or, at any rate, some ‘rich 
background. All those things in the list, such as the 
reredos, the canopy, the upper and nether frontals, the 
carpets, tapestries and the standing candlesticks, are for this 
purpose. : ; 

|The altars in the churches throughout England ‘in tke 
year 1548 were nearly all made of stone. Mr. Micklethwaite 
says, in the tract to which I have referred, that “ there ¢an 
be no doubt that wooden altars were sometimes: used in 
England in the fifteenth century, and they were not mers 
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makeshifts, but things of some cost.” And, further, “The 
destruction of the old altars and the substitution of movable 
wooden tables, which seem to have been set up at the time 
of the celebration of the Eucharist, appears to have been 
begun: in ithe’diecese of London by Dr. Ridley, in the fourth 
year of King, Edward.” “The real contest in the seventeenth 
century was. not about. the material so much as the ‘position 
of the altar, and that was finally set at rest after 1662." 

All through the eighteenth:and the first part of the nine- 
teenth centuries stone or marble altars were by no means 
uncommon. Sometimes they were fixed to the walls or 
floor, and old stone altars still remain in Arundel Church, 
in Gloucester Cathedral and elsewhere. Of late years, 
however, ‘some of the chancellors of the dioceses have 
objected ‘to altars of stone or marble. I think this is regret- 
able and curious considering the words of the rubrick. 

I think everyone will agree that, although the altar is 
seldom seen, it should nevertheless be made of the very 


best quality of whatever material may be used, and the con- |.: 


struction should be good and handsome. 

It is important that the altar be of sufficient size, and, in 
order to give it due importance, the larger it is the better. 
No considerations of utility need limit the length, but’ any- 
thing shorter than 5 feet is likely to prove inconvenient. I 
think it isa safe rule to make it as long as possible, so that it 
will look well and be in good proportion with the sanctuary 
where it stands. Utility will regulate both the height and 
the width. : The priest stands at the altar during the whole 
of the celebration; it must, therefore, be high enough so 
that he may-not be obliged to stoop unduly at any part of 
the service. 
has been found by experience that 3 inches is the limit of 
variety in the height of an altar. Anything lower than 
3 feet 3 inches is most inconvenient for a tall man, and 
3 feet 6 inches is as high as a short man can possibly use. 
I have made some altars 3 feet 6 inches high, andthe clergy 
who use them tell me they find that height convenient } 
but it is the extreme limit, and I think, perhaps, 3 feet 
5 inches is the most convenient height for an altar. 

It is important not to make it too wide. The corporal 
is usually about 20 inches square, anda little more width 
than that is needed. I think 2 feet is as narrow as an altar 
should be, and 2 feet 3 inches is a better width. , Unless 
the altar shelf (when it is intended to have one at all) stands 
on the altar, 2 feet 6 inches will be found to be wide enough 
for any altar. 

Altars should be quite simple in design, with no elabo- 
rate mouldings or carvings in high relief. It is essential 
that the edge of the top be almost square, the angles should 
be just softened, and if it is desired to enrich ‘it with 
mouldings they should be sunk into the flat edge, but on no 
account must such mouldings turn over on to the top of the 
slab. Unless the top of the altar is perfectly flat and smooth 
right out to the extreme edge, there is a risk of the sacra- 
mental vessels being upset. There is also a danger of 
irregular projection or points, such as might occur in high- 
relief carving or open tracery, catching in the vestments of 
the celebrant. Such'risks should not be run. Moreover, 
ornament of this kind is out of place. It is better for altars 
to be quite plain in design but of handsome material, and 
to reserye for the frontals such ornament as funds will 
permit. 

The:top or slab should be thick and heavy. <A slab of 
‘stone or, better still, marble carried on five pillars is perhaps 
the best. general form; or if wood is to be used, then I 
think it should be framed together with five or more legs 
braced at the bottom, and carrying a thick top, which (so 
that it may not split or warp) should be framed with flush 
panels. I have myself. made wooden altars with framed 


fronts, ends and backs; but I now’think that is not the best | 


way, and I recommend the form of a heavy table as being 
altogether better. 

What I have said about altars applies, I think, to all, 
whether a high altar or side altars, with one exception. 
The minimum length of 5 feet is not enough for a high 
altar, 7.e. an altar which may be used for a high celebration ; 
the minimum length in this. case should be 8 feet, as the 
celebrant, the deacon and the sub-deacon stand side by 
side in certain parts of the service, and anything ‘shorter 
than 8 feet looks undignified. In churches where there is 
only one altar it is better to make it the high altar, and a 
length of 8 feet will not be found to be too much even in 
the smallest churches. A high altar should always stand 


| raised upon a platform, three steps above the level of the 


sanctuary floor, and not more than three.. The sanctuary 
itself may be at: any level above the chancel. that is not 
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Although men vary considerably in height, it | 


"by a vertical division a little wider than the altar and py 


a, 
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inconvenient... «These. three’steps are required for the cele- 
brant, the deacon and the sub-deacon, or, as they are some- 
times. called nowadays, the gospeller and espistler. . [ 
myself prefer the old names. — : 

The top step should be deeper from front to back than 
the others; a clear space 3 feet at the least is necessary in 


front of the altar, and rather more is better. The other two 


steps should be at least 18 inches deep (front to back). The 
height, or rise, is a matter. of taste, and will be different 
under different conditions, but I think it will be found 
inconvenient if the rise of each step is greater than 7 inches. 
The rise of all three should be the sathe. ye 
It has been supposed that the cross and candlesticks 
should not be placed upon the altar itself. It appears, how- 
ever, that in the year 1548 these ornaments often stood upon 
the altar, and Sir Walter Phillimore wrote to one of the 
members of the Alcuin Club that “No Court has decided 
that it is illegal to put candlesticks directly on the mensa.” ~ 
‘The altar shelf has become very usual nowadays, no 
doubt: by reason of the foregoing supposition ; nevertheless, 
it does not seem to have been uncommon towards the end 
of the Middle Ages to put the cross and candlesticks oma 
ledge or shelf, either standing on the altar itself, or just 
behind it. It is mentioned in many inventories, where it is 
described by different names, which, however, all mean the 
same thing. In some places, I think, such a shelf adds to 
the dignity of the altar and isa convenience.. It is better for 
it to stand behind the altar rather than upon it, unless the: 
altar is very broad, in which case it should be loose, In the 
former case it becomes the base of the reredos. The shelf 
should be from 9 inches to 12 inches wide, to give room for 
the cross and candlesticks to stand upon it, and it should 
not be too high. io 
It may be ornamented with carving or painting or 
covered with a cloth, coloured and ornamented or not, 
according to circumstances. ms ee 
. The object of the reredos is, as I have said, to give 
dignity and importance to the altar, and this should be the 
first consideration in designing a reredos. It must be spaced 
in such a way as not to detract from the altar nor; to over 
power it, but rather to add to its prominence and, make it 
unmistakably the principal object at the east end, of the 
church. The existence of a reredos will not necessarily do 
this—indeed, it-is. possible to draw the attention away from 
the altar and to make the reredos itself the principal object; 
and it is very easy to do so, especially as the purpose of the 
reredos is not always sufficiently realised. 1 suppose effect 
is produced by the right relation of things one to another, 
by subordinating certain things to other things and by con- 
centrating the means at disposal at the right points. 
Certainly, differences of spacing and proportions make great 
differences in effect. - oy ska: — 
The size of the reredos will vary, of course, greatly. 


| Much will depend upon the amount of money that may be 


spent upon it, upon the character, materials and lighting of 
the church. Besides giving dignity and prominence to # 
altar, it should harmonise with its surroundings in. size, 
shape and material. Generally speaking, the simpler it is 
in form the better it will. look; much variety of outline 
seldom adds dignity, and often detracts from that quality. 
The choice of material, too, is a thing of vital importance 0 
good effect, and no general rules can be given, since any 
material may be used. There is, however, one mater 
which seems to me hardly suitable for a reredos, and thal 
is mosaic—unless the reredos is to form a part of a com 
plete scheme of mosaic decoration. If mosaic is used at all 
it needs to be used in, large quantities and in conjunctior 
with marble, also used in large quantities. Under thes 
circumstances, nothing perhaps could be finer. Buta singl: 
panel of mosaic, surrounded with a frame of marble 0 
alabaster, is so very different to all the surrounding material) 
that it seems impossible to make it take its proper place 
a building. Again, I think it is a safe rule never to us 
mosaic unless it can be 15 feet at least from the eye. 
Generally speaking, I think the reredos is better as 
separate thing, not forming part of a scheme of wall decc 
ration, but a definite background to the altar, a sort of soli, 
screen at the back of it, with perhaps the altar shelf o 
shelves forming part of it. These shelves can be used fc 
flowers at high festivals. There are many ways in whic 
such a reredos can betreated. There are some old example 
for instance, those at Winchester Cathedral, St. Albans an_ 
Southwark, to mention three well-known ones. They cor 
sist of a great screen of niches filled with figures, but ¢ 
divided as to give due importance to the altar. This is dor 
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part immediately over the altar being treated on a different 
scale to the rest. ¢ 

__ The effect of these reredoses must have been magnificent. 
There seems little hope that we can do anything of this 
kind at present. Our sculptors nowadays seem to have 
turned their attention to realistic portraiture instead of to 
decorative art, and until someone arises who is possessed 
with both the devotional and the decorative spirit, figure- 
sculpture is out of our reach—unless, indeed, M. Rodin 
would turn his immense powers to express the devotional 
as well as the intellectual. 

A painted reredos might be attempted with better 
chances of success, if, indeed, there was any real desire to 
make use of the best of our painters to ornament our 
churches. . I cannot forget the fact that five, if not more, 
really great painters—men who possessed the decorative 
and the devotional spirit equally, I think, with any of their 
predecessors—have died during the last few years, but as 
far as I know, only one of our cathedrals and very few, if 
any, of our parish churches have a single example of their 
paintings. 

‘There is one picture by Watts at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which, unless I am misinformed, he himself gave to the 
Dean and Chapter, but we shall have to search indeed to 
find any paintings by Rossetti, 
Millais or Watts in our churches. 
have been expended upon stained gl 
these men, much of which is rather a disfigurement than an 
adornment to the churches where it has been put up. 


Thousands of pounds 


I am afraid architects have been too ,ready to employ | 


radesmen to carry out decorative work rather than artists. 


| know quite well how much more smoothly everything | 


xoes. Promises are kept, the work is done very cheaply, 
and, alas ! these things please our clients more than a work 
of art would. The blame must, therefore, rest upon their 
shoulders rather than on those of the poor architect, who 
ertainly has to bear quite enough blame for other people’s 
ailures, 

Of course unless there is a 
mm a reredos it would be im 
rtist, be he sculptor, painter, 
um inclined to think that it nee 
imes supposed. 

It is a mistake to attempt any sort of figure decoration 
inless an artist can be employed. It is of no importance 
whether the artist is working independently or for a firm so 
ong as he is an artist and can work and express himself 
reely. But so far th 
vork have not succeeded in finding artists to work for them, 
vith some rare exceptions. I think the reason is that they 
lave not realised that an artist cannot 
whway. If he has to obey orders and do as he is told, 
ne of two things happens—either he gives it up altogether or 
ie degenerates into a mere mechanic. | believe great good 
night come to everyone concerned if these firms could be 
nduced to employ artists, to consult them about their part 
f the undertaking, and put them in direct touch with the 
ustomers and allow them to have the credit due to them 
or their work, and leave them as free as possible to work 
2 their own way and to pay them a fair amount for their 
york. It would relieve the artist of much business which 
he business man would do better, and it would save the 
usineéss man from bothering about things that he has no 
bility to deal with, and from a good deal of humbug. 

In cases where figurework. would be too costly, very 
ood effects may be produced by painted patterns, more or 
“SS _Tepeating, dividing and powdered over a field of 
olour, or even colours, I need hardly say that it wants a very 
ice sense of colour to produce a good effect, but this surely 
mes within the work which an architect should undertake 
ersonally. . For Such a purpose I would recommend the 
se of very few colours, and I think very much may be 


‘arnt from good examples of heraldry in the use of colours 
ad metals, 


| The heraidic ry 
etal on metal—is 
It be so binding i 
nd to simpl 
‘count. 
Every one will] find 
FY good way I woul 
‘ight—almost, if not 
ith thin coats of 
crudeness has -b 
*rsonally, I much 
i a pleasanter qu 


good deal of money to spend 


or anything else, although I 
d not be so costly as is some- 


le—never to put colour on colour or 
one to bear in mind, although it need 
n decoration as in heraldry ; such rules 
e effects and treatment, and are useful on that 


his own method of using colour. One 
d suggest is to lay on the colour very 
quite, pure—and then to glaze it down 
colour superimposed till the brightness 
een brought down to harmonious tone. 
Prefer tempera to oil paint. I think it 
ality and it darkens less with time. 


lie 


work except in his 


Madox Brown, Burne-Jones, | 


ass during the lives of | 


e firms who undertake decorative | 
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This brings me to the upper frontal, or dorsal, which 
serves the same purpose as the reredos, namely, to give 
dignity and prominence to the altar, and it is perhaps the 
best way of doing so in poor churches where they cannot 
afford a good reredos. It may be of any material, even cotton, 
and may be hung in any way that will give a good effect. 
If it is brought right forward over the altar as a canopy a 
very good effect may be obtained, but it looks much better 
if the material is suspended over rods of metal and is all 
in one piece, rather than if it be strained over a board. I 
think hangings nearly always look better if hung more or 
less full. The folds of hanging drapery are one of -its dis- 
tinctive beauties, differentiating it from everything else. 
It is a little more difficult to hang it full and to bring it 
forward over the altar, but it is worth the extra trouble. 
There is, however, one drawback to a canopy—it is apt to 
get very dirty from the smoke of the candles ; indeed, a 
canopy must always be a considerable height above 
the altar. The amount of smoke that a good-sized 
candle makes is surprising, and, as the candles always 
stand in the same position, the smoke is concentrated in 
one place. For this reason, too, it is well to arrange for 
the candles to stand well away from the dorsal, or from the 
reredos either. 

At either end of the altar should hang the curtains or 
riddels. They should be about as wide as the altar, and 
may be of any height so long as they are well above the 
candles, to protect them from being blown about by currents 
of air. It looks better, I think, for them to be 4 good bit 
lower than the dorsal, unless the dorsal itself has to be low. 
They may be hung from rods which fit into sockets in the 
east wall or attached to the poles which carry the dorsal. 
In some old manuscripts with pictures of the celebration of 
the Mass the riddels are shown hanging from rods carried 
by poles at the four corners of the altar, and also as a con- 
tinuation of the dorsal, the whole being carried round the 
three sides of the altar. 

The dorsal and riddels may be of any colour or colours, 


_and of any material. The colour must, of course, harmonise 
possible to employ a great 


with surroundings and the liturgical colours of the frontals 
and vestments. The dorsal and riddels are not changed 
with the frontal to the colour of the day. When funds 
permit it is nice, of course, to have extra gorgeous hangings 
for the great festivals, but two sets are enough for any 
church. 

It is, I think, absolutely necessary to see a | 
of the material in the church in the position where it is to 
hang before choosing. The surroundings and light are so 
very different to u show-room, and in a building the size of 
a church very strong colour is necessary in order to get any 
effect of colour. 

Most delicate tints have a tendency to look grey. But 
itis impossible to make any general statement, for colours 
are so very much affected by what is next to them or near 
them, by light and by position, that it is almost impossible 
to tell how they will look without seeing the actual materials 
together in the position they are to occupy. . 

The nether or lower frontal is “the cloth in front of the 


arge piece 


_ altar, to which the name frontal is now generally given.” 


The frontal for the high altar ‘was amongst the things 
to be found by the parishioners,” says Mr. Micklethwaite 
in his Alcuin tract, “and old pictures of English altars in 
use always show them vested.” ‘There is no English 
authority for the altar itself being carved and painted. Most 
old ones were quite plain, but a few were panelled in front ; 
as, for instance, that. in William of Wykeham’s chapel in 
the cathedral church at Winchester. The covering of the 
altar with ‘a carpet of silk or. other decent stuff’ at the 
time of service was ordered in the canons of 1603, which 
set forth the least in the way of ornament which might be 
tolerated.” 

The frontal need not be mounted on a wooden frame. 
If itis well made with a proper backing, it can be hung 
with rings and hooks under the slab of the altar, and can be 
folded up and put away in a drawer when not in use. The 
five liturgical colours in the Church of England are white, 
red, green, purple and black, and therefore five frontals are: 
required. Black is only used for funerals, on Good Friday, 
and on occasions of national mourning. Poor churches can 
do without it—on such occasions they would use the purple 
frontal.. A dark indigo blue answers the same purpose as 
purple, and it is easier to get a good quality of colour in 
this than in purple. Any colours may be used to decorate 
the frontals ‘that fancy can desire, so long as the colour of 
the day is not obscured and everyone can see that it is white, 
red, green or purple. The purple frontal should have very 
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little ornament and should be very subdued ; it is used at 
penitential seasons and sometimes at funerals. 

“The frontlet was a strip of stuff fringed on the lower 
edge and sewn as an ‘apparel’ on to the front edge of one 
of the linen cloths, from which it hung, so as to hide the 
suspension of the lower frontal.” : 

The frontlet need not be changed with the frontal, and 
may be of any colour that will harmonise with the five 
frontals. It is better, I think, to have a purple and a black 
frontlet to use with those two frontals. 

It is usual for both frontals and frontlets to be orna- 
nented with embroidery, and, when it is well done, nothing 
could be more beautiful or suitable. But, just as much as 
the painting of the reredos, it needs an artist to do it. The 
firms and the church shops have failed in this respect just 
as dismally as they have in pictures and windows, and, 
unless an artist can be employed to do the embroidery, it is 
much better to do without. Simple bands of colour 
or woven or printed patterns will be infinitely better than 
the mechanical and inartistic work of which there is such a 
painful amount in our churches. 

Carpets are often mentioned in old inventories, but it 
does not follow that the word means what we understand 
as a carpet, viz. a floor covering. It was used for any 
cloth or covering. The cloth covering the seat of the 
sedilia and that covering the lectern were called carpets as 
well as floor coverings. A carpet to go on the floor and 
over the steps in front of the altar is a great addition, 
almost a necessity. It prevents any chance of the priest 
slipping, and makes all his movements quiet. I like to see 
it brought right down the chancel—it gives a fine bit of 
colour and a strong leading line up to the altar. 

Tapestries, or wall-hangings, are amongst the ornaments 


of the rubrick, and may be used with good effect in many | 


places, particularly on the east wall and round the sanc- 
tuary. 


The Altar Cross.—Mr. Micklethwaite says :—‘A cross | 


was not thought a necessary ornament for an altar, although 
a common one. 
provide, was for processions. But often it served for the 
altar as well, being fitted with a foot to stand in and a staff 
for carrying. This cross generally had a figure of Our Lord 
crucified, and sometimes there were brackets at the sides 
with figures of St. Mary and St. John.” 

The bede roll of St. Mary’s, Sandwich, recorded the 
benefection of John Colwyn and his wife, who gave “the 
best cross of sylver and gylt with a staf of laton ther to, the 
whyche cost XXVZ.,” and also of Thomas Grene and his 
wife and John Byschop, who gave “the fote of sylver for 
that crosse to stand ther on the hygh auter.” 

There is a curious superstition in the minds of some 
people, and, amongst others, some of the chancellors of 
the English dioceses, that although a cross may be used 
on our altars, it must on no account have a figure on it, 
In the year 1548, to which the Prayer Book refers us, it 
seems more than probable that every altar cross had a 
figure on it. Inasmuch as the cross is the Christian 
standard, I do not know that it is a matter of great 


importance, from a didactic point of view, whether it bears | 


a figure or not; but from that of the artist it is very 
desirable, when funds will permit. I think it is generally 
accepted that it requires the highest artistic ability to 
represent the figure properly, and one would suppose that 


every Christian would desire to see the best art and the | 


best work lavished on the standard of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Here, again, when there are no funds to provide 
a work of art, it is better to have no figure at all. 

In my opinion any kind of naturalism in a crucifix should 


be avoided—a quiet, dignified figure, expressing self-sacrifice | 


and Divine love, rather than a human being in torment is 
very preferable. I myself like the sentiment of early 
Christian art, that of Our Lord conquering Death, better than 
the late Mediaeval and Renaissance treatment of the crucifix. 
The altar cross should not, I think, be very large. It is, 
after all, the standard in front of the priest, rather than in 
front of the people. The great rood answers the second 
purpose, and it is always behind the priest when he is in 
the sanctuary. 

_“ The direction in the Order of Communion,” says Mr. 
Micklethwaite, ‘that the old service should continue with- 
out varying of any rite or ceremony, sends us back to the 
ancient usage as to altar lights.” “‘ The Order of Communion 
was to come into use on Easter Day, 1548, and to continue 
until it was superseded by the English book of [haga 1S 
ancient usage “ differed much in different churches, the only 
fixed rule being that there should be at least one light on 


The cross which a parish was bound to | 


| rebuilding of Catterick Church 


| sanctuary. 


| There are many 


that might catch in the vestments. 
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the altar at the time of Mass. Rich churches would have 
more, and it was the custom to vary the number according 
to the day or service, but the greater number of parish 
churches probably had ordinarily two lights on the high 
altar and one on each side altar.” = 

“On occasions the number used might be very great, 
but, as arule, the extra lights were put round about the 
altar rather than on it. The lights were used at Matins, 
Mass and Evensong. 

“The modern custom of having several sets of candles 
on the altar at the same time for use at’ different services 
has no authority in antiquity.” ; 

It is better, I think, for candlesticks to be of the same 
material as the altar cross, and here let me say that it is not. 
necessary to use brass. It is, no doubt, a very good and 
beautiful material, which is, by the way, generally spoilt by 
being lacquered, and sometimes a material of another colour 
would look better. ; aS 

I must pass over several things in the list of ornaments, 
of which, no doubt, much might be said, such for instance 
as the chalice and the processional cross. The lectern for 
the Gospel is rarely if ever used nowadays. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite says, “richly furnished churches often had them,” 
and “in a few churches, chiefly in Derbyshire, stone 
Gospel-desks are found against the north wall. Such exist 
at Mickleover, at Crich and at Chaddesden, all in Derby- 
Sire: 4 a 

We do not always find a piscina in modern churches. 
It is supposed not to be required, but that is a mistake. It 
is required as much to-day as it was in the Middle Ages, 
and for similar purposes. It may be made as a beautiful 
little niche in the south wall of the sanctuary, and it may 
be combined with the credence, although a projecting shelf 
or table is more convenient than the small shelf found in 
many old churches. The drain from it should always run 
into the ground. 

The Sedilia.—Mr. Micklethwaite, 
gives the following interesting note 

“What we call the sedilia is the last remnant of the 
bench which, in primitive times, ran all round the apse 
and was assigned to the priests, whence probably by 
tradition came the name presbytery, which seems to have 
been the old English name.” In the contract for the 
(1412) they are called three 
or miswriting of 


in the Alcuin Clubs 


prismatories, an evident corruption 
presbyteries. om 

The sedilia is a triple seat for the celebrant, deacon and 
sub-deacon. It should always be on the south side of the 
In old days it was generally formed in 4 


triple niche, or arcade, recessed in the wall, and the 


'seats were sometimes stepped down to express the 


degrees of the clergy, but this was not always done. 
beautiful examples of the sedilia anc 
piscina and credence combined in an arcade of four arches 
or niches. Of late years it has become more usual to make 
the sedilia a separate and movable piece of furniture 


generally of oak, sometimes with a back and canopy, and 


on the whole, it suits us better than stone seats, which art 
apt to be rather cold. In building a new church it woul 
be well to form a recess in the south wall large enough fo 
three seats side by side, and to fix a wooden. seat and bac! 
divided into three, allowing a width of 2 feet for each seé 
at least, and more if there is room. Everything must b 
soft, smooth and round, no sharp points or open tracer 
There is no longer an 
need for a canopy now that the windows are filled wit 
glass and the church is comfortably warmed. 
(To be concluded.) 


MR. ROOSEVELT ON ARCHITECTURE. 


HE President of the United States was not. able 
devote much time to the Convention of the Americ 
Institute of Architects at Washington, and the membe 
had to be content with the following brief address ~~ 
It is a great pleasure to have the chance of coming he’ 
this evening and saying a word of greeting to a body of m- 
who are engaged in doing work for this Republic which? 
to count not merely in the present generation, but dur) 
the lifetimes of many generations to come. We heal! 
great deal said about true Americanism. Now the t) 
American, the American whom it is worth while to i 
such, is the man whose belief in and work for America © 
not merely for the America of to-day, but for the Ame!@ 
of the future. 


mecessarily have but an ephemeral lease of power. 


: 
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It is a comparatively easy thing to do work when the 
reward is to come in the present; but every great nation 


that has ever existed on this globe has been great because its | 


sons had in them the capacity to work for the well-being of 
generations yet unborn. Such a spirit is peculiarly neces- 
sary when the work that we desire to have done is essentially 
work of a non-remunerative type, non-remunerative in more 
than one way; non-remunerative in money and it may be 
in fame. We do not know the names of the architects and 
builders of the great cathedrals whose magnificent bodies 
are an heirloom to civilisation. We do not know the names 
of the builders of the great majority of the works to which 
every man with any aspiration after beauty naturally turns 
when he thinks of the past. We owe that beauty, we owe 
the elevation of thought, of mind and soul that come with 
association and belief in it to the fact that there were a 
sufficient number of men who worked in the spirit that 
Ruskin prayed in—the spirit of doing work not for the sake 
of the fame, but for the sake of the work itself. 

There are things in a nation’s life more important than 
beauty, but beauty is very important. And in this nation 
of ours, while there is very much in which we have suc- 
ceeded marvellously, I do not think that, if we looked dis- 
passionately, we will say that beauty has been exactly the 
Strong point. It rests largely with gatherings such as this, 
with the note that is set by such men as those I am ad- 
dressing to-night, to determine whether or not this shall be 
true of the future. 

A very large percentage of the durable work, the work 
which is lasting, must be done by the Government. Great 
buildings and beautiful buildings will be erected by private 
subscription ; but many of the grandest buildings must 
necessarily be erected by the Government, national, state 
or municipal. 

Those in control of any branch of that Government 
Ad- 
ministration succeeds administration; congress succeeds 
congress; legislature succeeds legislature, and even if 
all of the administrations, all of the congresses are actuated 
(a not necessarily probable supposition) by an artistic spirit, 
it would still remain true that there could not be a coherence 
of their work if they had to rely on themselves alone. The 
best thing that any administration, that any executive de- 
partment of the Government, can do—and if I may venture 
to make any suggestion to a co-ordinate branch, I would 
say that the best thing that auy elective legislative body 
could do—is in these matters to surrender itself within 
reasonable limits to the guidance of those who really do 
know what they are talking about. 

The only way in which we can hope to have worthy 
artistic work done for the nation or for a state or for a 
municipality is by having such a growth of popular senti- 
ment as will render it incumbent upon successive adminis- 
trations, successive legislative bodies, to carry out steadily 
a plan chosen for them, worked out for them by such a 
body of men as that gathered here this evening. What I 
have said does not mean that we shall go here in Washing- 
ton, for instance, into immediate and extravagant expendi- 
tures on public buildings. All that it means is that, when- 
ever hereafter a public building is provided for and erected, 
it should be erected in accordance with a carefully thought 
out plan adopted long before, and that it should be not only 
Deautiful in itself, but fitting in its relations to the whole 
scheme of the public buildings, the perks, the drives of the 
district. 

Working through municipal commissions very great 
Progress has already been made in rendering more beautiful 
ur cities from New York to San Francisco. An incredible 
amount remains to be done. But a beginning has been 
made, and now I most earnestly hope that in the national 
‘capital a better beginning will be made than anywhere else, 
and that can be made only by utilising to the fullest degree 
the thought and the disinterested effort of the architects, the 
arusts, the men of art who stand foremost in their pro- 
fessions here in the United States, and who ask no other 
reward save the reward of feeling that they have done their 


full part to make as beautiful as it should be the capital city 
of the great Republic. 


The Administrators of the Carnegie donation for the 
erection of at Palace of Peace” have decided to admit to 
the competition for the selection of plans and designs 
architects of all nationalities besides those who have already 
been specially invited to compete 


LLY. 
OLD DUBLIN PLASTER." 


O far as plaster is concerned, the Renaissance in 
England may be described as that fresh departure 
which, beginning with the tentative efforts of imported 
workmen by Henry VIII., reached its highest development 
in Inigo Jones and Christopher \WWren, and eventually ran 
itself out in the uncertainties induced by the literary eclec- 
ticism which sapped the energies of art at the time of the 
Union. After that, architects abandoned the Italian and 


| Roman examples and applied themselves to all sorts of 


revivals more or less literal. Nowhere is the change more 
marked than in our old plasterwork. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century, when the great 
Inigo Jones began to work, the transitional Elizabethan and 
Jacobean, in which the new detail overlaid the old construc- 
tional types, prevailed. With Inigo Jones, these islands were 
introduced to Palladio’s art (which was a closer conforma- 
tion to the Roman models and the precepts of Vitruvius 
than had previously obtained: in Italian work), and his 
matured treatment:of it exercised a healthful influence upon 
our architecture for the next 200 years. While other coun- 
tries ran into all sorts of extravagances, the main lines of 
our architecture, whether developed externally or internally, 
have always been true to his Palladian traditions. In plaster 
and other such decoration only have we permitted license. 

Sir Christopher Wren, although he only lived twenty- 
three years into the eighteenth century, may be regarded as 
its architectural father. His is a strange example of how 
genius and assiduity may make up for the lack of sufficient 
training in early years. A Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, at 
twenty-one, and Savilian Professor of Astronomy at twenty- 
nine, he slipped into his profession over the wall, as some- 
one has remarked, like “ Formalist” and “ Hypocrisy” in 
Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” but, unlike them, he proved 
that he had a right to be there. Though he was a true 
successor of Inigo Jones as a Palladianist, and his sym- 
pathies were with Bernini, the intended Italian, rather than 
with Perrault, the actual French architect of the Louvre, 
his toreign studies were limited to France, and most of his 
life’s work, like that of Grinling Gibbons and Caius Cibber, 
his colleagues in plaster and wood, exhibits French 
leanings. I know, however, of only one example of plaster- 
work in Dublin in which Wren was concerned, and that is 
the ceiling of the chapel at the Rwyal Hospital, Kil- 
mainham,f an institution like the Chelsea Hospital, now 
partially occupied by the Commander of the Forces and his 
staff. : 

Gandon, the architect of the Dublin Custom House, 
commenced in 1781, states that the design of the Royal 
Hospital had been attributed to Inigo Jones, but points out 
that as the latter died in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and the Royal Hospital was commenced towards 
its close, it was rather unlikely. It has been ascer- 
tained by Sir Thomas Drew and Mr. Penrose that the 
design was due to Sir Christopher Wren. Sir. Christopher 
did not, however, come to Dublin to superintend the 


| execution, and, as in the case of Sir William Chambers’s 


designs for Trinity College and Charlemont House, there 
were doubtless many stupid’ misinterpretations and _ ill- 
advised alterations and additions. 

Still more unlikely is the current belief that the plaster 
decoration of this ceiling was modelled by~ Cipriani. 
Cipriani was much more of a painter than a sculptor, and 
belongs to the latter half of the eighteenth century. In his 
younger days he did some work for Lord Charlemont at 
Marino, Clontarf, and probably at Charlemont House, of 
which I shall have to speak presently, and in later years 
we hear of him in connection with Angelica Kauffmann 
and her second husband, Antonio Zucchi, who were largely 
employed by the architects, Robert and James Adam, in 
painting the panels of their ceilings. The modelling of the 
plaster details was as a matter of fact often entrusted to 
Pergolesi. lek 

This ceiling is distinctly of the school of Grinling 
Gibbons and Caius Cibber (who, by the way, was the father 
of the celebrated Colley Cibber, actor and dramatist), full 
of exuberant, naturally. treated, deeply undercut foliage, 
fruit and flowers, and as far removed from the enervated 
modelling which accompanies the panel painting of Cipriani, 
Kauffmann or Zucchi in such houses as that of the Repre- 
sentative Church Body in St. Stephen’s Green, as it would 
be possible to imagine. 

* From the lecture delivered by Mr. Howard Pentland, R.H.A., 
of the Office of Works, before the Association of Master Painters 


in Ireland, in Dublin, Convention of 1905. 
+ For some of the illustrations see The Architect, Oct. 2, 1903 
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Rococo influences were now at work and soon began to 
show their mark on the freer Palladian treatment of 
the old Roman acanthus scroll motif, The Rococo 
variety of the Renaissance, a style to which Michel Angelo 
showed decided leanings early in the sixteenth century, 
might have been developed by his immediate successors 
but for the restraining influence of Palladiv, who lived a 
generation before Inigo Jones. It is hard to define Rococo 
in a few words. It developed and flourished perhaps more 
luxuriously in France than elsewhere during the reigns of 
Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze, a period extending from 
Cromwell’s Irish Viceroyalty to the opening of Grattan’s 
Parliament. Its chief characteristic is the mutilation of 
every feature of architecture and decorative sculpture by 
interruption or broken curvature, or both, and the filling-in 
of plain spaces with symmetrically disposed medleys of 
architectural, animal and vegetable forms, often tortured and 
scrolled out of recognition, and frequently combined with 
the realistic garlands and wreaths which characterise other 
Renaissance styles. It is a general name for those foreign 
extravagances which never took root in this country except 
in internal plaster and woodwork, and in external stone 
panels, tympana and cartouches, and even there only ina 
simple and comparatively restrained manner, and (except in 
much of Sir Christopher Wren’s and Ware’s work) with 
Italian rather than French feeling. Most people are 
familiar with it in old picture: frames, good or bad; but in 
France it infected ail architecture, and has broken out again 
and again—in our own days in such work as Charles Garnier’s 
great building, the New Opera House, Paris. Some 
of it is very charming, but if you want principle you must 
look elsewhere. 

Dublin Castle, 1740. 


When the viceregal residence known as the State apart- 
ments was built is a subject upon which authorities differ, 
and nothing definite is known about the architect or the 
original artificers. In “ Pool and Cash’s Views” published 
in 1780 it is stated that they were erected in or about 1740.* 
The names of Ivory, Castel, Ensor, Cooley, Semple, Smith, 
Mack, and other architects are indelibly associated with the 
design and superintendence of many well-known public 
buildings of the early eighteenth century, and those of Sir 
William Chambers and some others with the design only. 
In those days it was not uncommon to employ a great 
architect to make drawings (or even a preliminary sketch) 
probably without even a visit to the spot, and entrust 
it to the tender mercies of a clerk of works to work out, 
adapt, or alter as he or his employer thought fit. Finally 
they clothed it with the details of carvers and plasterers, 
in many cases foreigners, who had at least the merit of 
having been selected by and trained under some of the 
great home or foreign architects of the day. 

Owing to the political and social unrest in the century 
preceding the Union, there were even more causes than now 
tend to the chopping and changing of official residences. 
When chopping and changing goes on, it is very difficult in 
comparatively modern times to assign dates from style 
alone, because there are always three courses open to the 
designer—to carry out the alteration in accordance with the 
original style; to carry it out in accordance with the current 
style ; or to carry it out in accordance with his own fancy, 
if not the fancy of some influential person. Be this as it 
may, the main character of the plasterwork of the small 
reception-room is, so far as the cove is concerned, in 
accordance with the freer forms of the early eighteenth- 
century work. It shows traces of Rococo feeling in the 
birds and trophies, but the ceiling proper, in which are flat 
ornamental ribs with plain and ornamental panels, is in 
accordance with the native Palladian feeling of the seven- 
teenth century, which Sir William Chambers strove to 
maintain against the advancing tide of Rococo and later 
styles. 

Another example from a building close to the State 
apartments, now used for official purposes, also belongs to 
the first half of the eighteenth century. The relief is 
tolerably high. It became less, as a general rule, towards 
the close of the century. Here we have Rococo detail in 
modest development, the swags as usual defying gravita- 
tation. Such work might be reproduced by casting, 
did not the deep undercutting stand in the way; but 
its great charm lies in its being done 7 situ by the free 
hand, and largely by the thumb. A good broad, flexible 
thumb, and a fair gift of draughtsmanship and modelling, 


* The Parliament House now occupied by the Bank of Ireland 
was first occupied in 1739, 


constituted the plasterer an artist in those times, and dis- 
tinguished him from the ordinary tradesman of the trowel 
and float. He had an intelligent interest in and love for 
his work, and he knew that the better his work the better 
his pay. He thought of Cibber and of Grinling Gibbons, 
and that, like them, he might fill a niche in the Walhalla 
of art. (Grinling Gibbons, by the way, was the real author 
of the now poor and infirm equestrian statue of William of 
Orange in College Green, Dublin—not Van Nost, as is com- 
monly supposed.) 
Modelling is sculptor’s art, be it in wood, plaster or any- 
thing else, and the humblest freehand modeller of a leaf 
differed, not in kind but only in degree, from Cibber or 
Chantrey. In those and earlier days the great sculptor did 
not as now desert the lowlier field of decorative sculpture. 
He filled in with due subservience to the architect’s composi- 
tion the spaces allotted to him. He gathered young workers. 
of all classes around him, who worked up from leaf to limb, 
and studied the engaged grouping of leaf, limb and inventive’ 
form as a part of subordinate architectural expression, 
before they essayed monumental figures and groups. The 
result was that the sculptor’s profession was not so 
precarious a one as it is now for many who are not Royal 
Academicians. In the intervals between detached statesmen 
and dukes in a/ fresco glory, the sculptor of fame stretched” 
his second string, and tendered for such work as I am now 
showing to you. ‘ 
Trades-unionism has extinguished all this. © Every 
workman, according to the dictates of this movement, is asi 
good as his fellow. Besides this, the development of 
manufacture and the requirements of civilised society are 
now so much more than they used to be that architects 
have to be architects only, and not architects, engineers, 
painters, sculptors, armourers and jewellers, as they were 
in the days of Michel Angelo, or even dramatists as in the 
case of Sir John Vanbrugh. So late as the close of the: 
eighteenth century Vincent Waldre, the architect of the 
Board of Works, executed the historical paintings. on the 
ceiling of St. Patrick’s Hall with his own hand. The 
brotherhood of artists and workers has been ruined by these 
two causes, and until it is in some measure restored the 
days of freehand plasterwork on our walls and ceilings é sit 
will not come back—I do not say that it is not to be got, but 
it is for the rich and cultured few, not for the people in the 
sense in which it was in the houses of the middle classes 
before the Union. (® 
Few young sculptors of to-day are masculine enough to 
tackle the sweeping thumb work of a ceiling. Sir Thomas 
Drew remembers meeting an old resident in Waterford 
whose grandmother had been employed by John Roberts, 
great grand-uncle of Earl Roberts and architect of Water- 
ford Cathedral. She used to say how well she remembered 
‘the beautiful Italian gentlemen and their spectacles, lying 
for hours on their backs jammed up against the ceiling, 
about the year 1770.” * & 
These men worked cheaply. There is no useless high 
finish about their work where it cannot produce an adequate 
effect. They made “lightning sketches” in plaster when 
on the scaffolding and reserved their higher finish for work 
at the level of the eye, and they didn’t work by the hour. 
The paintings on the ceiling of St. Patrick’s Hall, and 
probably much of its ornament, are of a much later date. 
The paintings, as I have just mentioned, are the work of 
Vincent Waldre, who was architect to the Board of Works 
in Gandon’s early days. He wasanative of Vicenza, and was 
brought to Dublin by the Marquis of Buckingham. He 
possessed considerable ability as a historical painter, and 
was one of the seven architects who were consulted on the 
additions to the House of Commons before the ultimate con- 
version of the Senate House into Bank premises. The 
subjects are St. Patrick preaching, Henry IL in Dublin, at 
the ends, and in the centre the noble Marquis: bringing 
peace and prosperity to Ireland. 
Trinity College, Dublin, as I have already mentioned, 
was largely designed by Sir William Chambers, who lived 
from 1726 to 1796, an able but rather too coldly correct ¢ 
successor of Wren. He did not superintend the work, ant 
that executed is by no means free. from mistakes anc 
incongruities. It is stated in “ Pool and Cash’s Views,” pub: 
lished in 1780, that the principal or west front was approach 
ing completion from his designs in 1759. But as | am more 
concerned with domestic work this evening, I -propose 
show you some examples from the Provost’s House. The 
design of this, according to Pool and Cash, was taken. fron 


* The spectacles were, of course, to protect their eyes. 
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Campbell’s “ Vitruvius’ Britannicus,” and was attributed to 
Richard, third Earl of Burlington and Cork. The English 
architects of those days were, many of them, terrible 
sycophants, and, dealing with a rich and dilettante nobility, 
were apt, whilst. advertising themselves, to exalt their 
clients’ thumb-nail sketches, or ‘even suggestions which 
they were afraid not to adopt, to the level of designs, 
and to flatter some of them into the belief that they 
had genius. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, in his admirable 
work on the English Renaissance, has shown, in spite of 
Horace Walpole’s easy assimilation of all the commercial 
humility of Campbell and Kent, and Leoni, a Venetian 
architect, who was another “ ghost” of Lord Burlington’s, 
that there is every reason to believe that they were the real 
authors of all that was attributed to this so-called architect. 
_ These examples well exhibit the restraint of those 
architects like Chambers, who, whilst adhering to the 
precepts of Palladio, were able to give a native character to 
their decorative work, but they lack the warmth and freedom, 
the é/an, of the best Rococo. Men of Chambers’s type were 
so afraid of license that they became architectural prudes. 
Poor Chambers! He would have been rather sick had he 
seen the Trinity clerk of works’ version of his central 
feature facing College Green, but he would have collapsed 
altogether had he seen some of the fine free internal detail. 
Aman like Chambers only promotes those lapses. from 
orthodoxy which he seeks to prevent. 


Leinster House, 1745: 

In 1744 James, twentieth Earl of Kildare, afterwards first 
Duke of Leinster, had a hcuse in Suffolk Street. So had 
Richard Castel, the real architect of the Parliament House, 
now occupied by the Bank of Ireland. He was the “ ghost,” 
who was not even paid the stipulated amount for his designs 
and advice by the so-called architect; Sir Henry Pearce, one 
of those geniuses (like Richard, third Earl of Burlington 
and Cork, the reputed architect of the Provost’s House) who 
are supposed to have burst upon the scene fully equipped, 
like Pallas from the brain of Zeus—men who, like poets 
and Swiss admirals, are born, not made. 

The Earl employed Castel, bought the ground between 
Molesworth Street and Merrion Square, known then as 
Mynchen's Fields, from Viscount Molesworth, and, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his friends (who thought the site 
too remote), laid the foundation-stone in 1745. It has a 
long inscription, beginning 

Domum 
CujUs HIC LAPIS FUNDAMEN 
In aGRo MoLesworTHIANo, 


and ending with the name of the architect. I am not going 
to describe Leinster House, which has been occupied by the 
Royal Dublin Society since the battle of Waterloo,* for 
everyone who does not know it ought to go and see it. 
When masquerades were introduced into Dublin in the 
last half of the eighteenth century Leinster House was 
the scene of the most sumptuous entertainments. On 
these occasions Gilbert tells us that the rank and fashion 
of Dublin used to stroll through such houses, which were 
thrown open for the occasion, before going down to see 
Peg Woffington at Violante’s Theatre or the subsequent 
Masquerades at the Rotunda. 

_ The ceiling of the Duke’s own sanctum has a very 
beautiful treatment of free acanthus ornament, but with 
the Same contempt for gravitation as we observed in a 
Previous example. The staircase presents a nice, sober 
piece of wall decoration, showing both extremes. The 
three main panels are intended for family portraits without 
further framing, and the narrow intervening panels are 
quite in the style of Gibbons, whilst the inevitable Rococo 
is beginning to clamber over the constructive lines. 

We now come to a tremendous departure. I am going 
to ask you to imagine that you are all Rip Van Winkles 
and have gone to sleep during the Irish Rococo period, from 
the battle of Fontenoy till the first meeting of the “ Whig 
Club” in 1791. The second duke gave a magnificent series 
of entertainments to those who supported his parliamentary 
Party on the Regency question, and, probably in anticipation, 
had brought over James Wyatt, a London architect, who 
was following closely in the footsteps of the celebrated Robert 
and James Adam. Robert was buried in Westminster Abbey 
the next year, and James survived him only two years. 
Under Wyatt’s directions the “long room” on the north 

‘Side was redecorated in the now popular and fully deve- 
-loped Adam style, which bore the same relation to the 


| ; ; i 
| * Malton’s well-known View of Dublin, published in 1794, gives 
a very full description of its beauties in its heyday. 


-examples. 
strongly in evidence. 


Rococo, alongside of which it grew, as the Louis Seize style 
bore to the sober Rococo of Louis Quatorze and the extra- 
vagant Rococo of Louis Quinze, or as the Sheraton and 
the Adam furniture bore to the Chippendale. 


Rotunda Hospital, 1751. 

We must now, like the bucks in the second duke’s time, 
go from his picture gallery in Leinster House to the Rotunda, 
where the gardens were as much the resort of fashion as 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall. Castel had seen the Parliament 
House built from his designs in 1739 and Kildare House, 
afterwards Leinster House, commenced in 1745, and in 
1751 another of his important works, the Rotunda Hospital, 
was commenced. This hospital, which was opened in 1755, 
owes its existence to the exertions of Dr.. Bartholomew 
Mosse. He had previously established the germ of his 
scheme in South Great George’s Street in the house that 
had been Madame Violante’s theatre, the scene of the 
famous Peg Woffington’s triumphs. 

It is easy to recognise the same hand in the staircase and 
the ceiling, where the signs of the Rococo, now so popular 
on the Continent,* are even less than in the Leinster House 
But in the chapel Rococo extravagance is 
The cove was probably modelled by 
another hand and possibly at a later date; at all events, by 
someone more in touch with contemporary foreign work. 

The Rotunda itself, which consists of a series of rooms 
for public entertainments, built to supplement the hospital 
revenues, was designed by Ensor. 


Charlemont House, 1763. 

In 1762 Lord Charlemont selected a site on the north 
side of the fashionable Rotunda Gardens and employed Sir 
William Chambers, the bent of whose genius I have 
described when speaking of Trinity College, to, design 
Charlemont House for him. ‘The house was commenced in 
1763 and was occupied by the family till 1870, when it was 
bought by the Board of Works. It has since been used as the 
office of the Registrar-General. The house reminds me of 
Chambers in many ways, but some of the decorative plaster- 
work doesnot. Observe how the outer enriched mouldings 
of some of the internal door architraves are prolonged and 
scrolled into pedimental forms to hold masks of Bacchus, 
or other features, instead of being left to do their own 
business. Chambers had previously been employed for 
Lord Charlemont at Marino, his Clontarf residence, where 
some of the decorative sculpture was designed by. Wilton 
and some chiaroscuros were executed by Cipriani, .and it is 
known that a sculptor named Vierpyl, whom Lord 
Charlemont had met on his travels, was employed on some 
work at Charlemont House. Chambers, like Wren, was, I 
believe, never in Dublin, so that his interior work was pro- 
bably altered and embellished to an extent that would have 
surprised him. 

“Buck” Whaley’s House, No. 86 St. Stephen’s Green S., 1785. 

No. 86 St. Stephen’s Green South is a famous house 
adjoining Lord Clanwilliam’s house, now forming portion 
of the “Catholic University.” It was commenced in 
1785 by Richard Capel Whaley, father of the celebrated 
“Buck Whaley,” one of those dare-devil magnificents of 
the type that Lever has so well described. He was also 
known as “‘ Jerusalem Whaley,” because he made a bet that 
he would go to Jerusalem, play hand-ball against the walls 
and get back in some incredibly short space of time. He 
pocketed 20,000/. over the transaction, and won another 
large sum by jumping out of one of his windows over a 
mail coach beneath. His father seems to have been of a 
somewhat similar disposition, as he swore that he would 
build such a house as would make his neighbour’s—Lord 
Clanwilliam’s—look like a pigstye. ; 

The design is evidently by, some architect who, while 
keeping to Palladian lines in his main features, was 
somewhat partial to Rococo detail. You observe the usual 
fantastic features, the panel mouldings with broken curves 
scrolling into quasi-vegetation, or clasped by it; the shells, 
the suspended trophies of musical instruments, and the 
contrasting festoons of realistic flowers. 

I have referred to the fact that you may look in vain 
for principle in Renaissance plaster. Its attraction lies in its 
refinement and its waywardness. In fact, it has a feminine 
charm. Pope saidthat most women had no character at all, 
and he meantit for satire; but Shakespeare, who knew men 
and women very much better, saw that it was the perfection 
of women to be characterless, as Desdemona and Ophelia. 
So much for the sentimental side. On the other hand, 


* Louis Quinze was about half-way through his reign, 
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whenever I see monumental paintings like that of Vincent | 
Waldre’s in St. Patrick’s Hall, representing the Earl of © 
Buckingham distributing peace and plenty, hear Italian and © 
Dutch names bandied about, and see heathen gods and 
goddesses with their insignia presiding over our houses, I 
always think of Thackeray’s cynical shafts in the Book of 
Snobs,” where Major Ponto and Mr. Snob are shown over 
Lord Carabas’s house by the housekeeper. 

Before concluding I want to say a few words about 
Italian workmen. It is the habit to speak of Dublin 
eighteenth-century plaster and kindred work as if it was 
peculiar in this respect ; but ever since Henry VIII. brought 
over John of Padua and all his men, it has been the fashion 
for architects and virtuosi to bring over foreign workmen 
from time to time, especially Italians, for Italy is the father- 
land of the Renaissance. I have therefore not troubled to 
look for their names or to lay much stress on the point. 
That a good many were brought over is doubtless true, and 
jf you wander along the quays and back streets you will 
meet with many an Italian name on a signboard—architects, 
too, such as Leoni and Vincent Waldre were introduced 
from time to time. 

In our new departures, which I hope may in no way be 
related to that terrible thing known as /?Art nouveau, let 
us look for something better to work upon than the 
threadbare ornaments and implements of dead people, 
whose ghosts have already been raised so many times. 

Photographs of plasterwork in the Royal Hospital, Dublin 
Castle, Trinity College, the Rotunda Hospital, Leinster 
House and many other old mansions were exhibited and 
described. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON. 


T the rooms of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society on Thursday, the 8th inst., Miss Ethel Charles, ° 
A.R.LB.A., read a paper on “Modern Architecture in 
London,” Mr. G. B. Bulmer, F.R.LB.A., president, in the 
chair. 

The President, in introducing the lecturer, explained 
that Miss Charles was the only lady Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

The lecturer said that London is believed to contain 
more bad work than any city in the world, though it 
contains some of the finest buildings in existence, but that 
most of these buildings had been ere-ted during the last 
thirty years. Art in architecture was certainly advancing, 
and the favourite scapegoat of our art is the public. 
Salt-glazed bricks were not used nearly enough, as they 
keep their colour and do not collect the dirt and grime like 
stone and brick. Slides were shown on the screen of New 
Scotland Yard, National Liberal Club, City of London 
Schools, London School Board Offices and many others, 
which illustrated how the general tendency of modern work 
is to experiment rather than to rely on tradition, how modern 
work is personal rather than national, and how it is charac- 
terised by endless diversity, and how this diversity is 
further intensified by the complexity of modern life and 
modern requirements, and also by the large amount of 
material within easy reach, How steel, unacknowledged, 
plays so prominent a part in modern designs accounted for 
much of the unsatisfactory appearance of our street archi- 
tecture. Many of the buildings on the Embankment were 
shown, as this is the most successful river frontage in 
Europe, and it would be difficult to find so many fine and 
important buildings in one thoroughfare, ranging from the 
Houses of Parliament to the electric-light station, and 
which offer excellent examples devoted to the most varied 
purposes. 

The lecturer also spoke on the question of whether to 
treat a building as part of a scheme or as an isolated build- 
ing, but favoured the latter. 

There were also shown slides of various business 
premises in the City, as illustrative of the fact that it is to 
the commercial element of our social condition that we 
must look for the growing prospects of London architec- 
ture. 

A discussion afterwards followed, and a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. R. P. Oglesby and 
seconded by Mr. W. H. Thorpe, F.R.I.B.A. 


Walmer Castle will, it is officially stated. no longer be 
used as a residence for the Lord Warden. The rooms of 


historic interest, as well as the ramparts and gardens will, | 


subject to regulations, be thrown open to the public on and 


| Ltd., of Frome. 
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The Bournemouth Town Council have decided to erect 
municipal buildings for the borough at an estimated cost 
of 70,000/., exclusive of a sum of 14,000/. for the cost of the 
land. Mr. F. W. Lacey and Mr. C. E. Mallows have beem 
appointed joint architects. The Council also contemplate 
other costly schemes, including the preservation of the cliffs 
and the construction of an undercliff drive at an estimated 
expenditure of 58,000/., besides the purchase of the Belle 
Vue hotel site, near the pier, at a cost of 60,000/., on which 
to erect a kursaal or pavilion. 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Mr. John Lea) is to be 
entertained by the artists of London at a dinner at the 
Prince’s Restaurant, Piccadilly, on April 27. The chair will 
be taken by Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, R.A. 

The American Academy having purchased a villa in 
Rome, a Bill has been introduced in Congress for its in- 
corporation under the laws of the United States. , 

A Memorial of the late M. Gérome, the French painter, 
is to be erected in the garden of the Louvre. It will be the 
work of his son-in-law, M. Aimé Morot, the sculptor. 

Mr. R. Phen} Spiers was elected honorary member of 
the American Institute of Architects at the Washington 
Convention. 

The Manchester and District Branch of the Classical 
Association, which was established last autumn, has been 
informed by the excavations committee, that there are 
about a dozen sites within a radius of 30 miles from the 
city, in several of which it would be advantageous for the 
Association to undertake or aid systematic excavation. 
There was also the work of watching for finds in Man- 
chester when important alterations were taking place. 

Mr. Charles Horsley, of Highbury New Park, London, 
and of: Wharf Road, City Road, London, civil engineer, has 
left property valued at 67,443/. 

The Local Taxation Returns show that the sum received 
by the London County Council from the local taxation 
account was 1,145,811 The Council raised loans which 
amounted to 3,120,750/., while the amount received by it 
out of the rates, added to the grants under the Agricultural 
Rates Act, was 2,531,228/, as compared with 2,432,670/. im 
1901-2. The rateable value of the Administrative County 
of London, according to the valuation lists in force on 
April 6, 1992, was 40,677,589/., including 21,9654/, the rate- 
able value of agricultural land. 

In All Saints Church, Dorchester, a mural brass to the 
memory of Thomas Beach, of Bath, the celebrated portrait- 
painter of the eighteenth century, and the pupil of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, was unveiled on the toth inst. ‘The 
brass was designed and executed by Messrs. Singer & Son, 
Beach was buried in the churchyard in 
1806. 

The Glasgow Executive Committee of the Hector Mac 
donald National Memorial on Saturday finally resolved te 
erect the monument on the site of the town flagstaff at 
Dingwall, from which a view of the surrounding country 
for some twenty miles around can be obtained. The monu 
ment can be seen from the late General’s birthplace in the 
Black Isle. Mr. J. S. Kay, the architect, estimates that the 
cost of the memorial will be over 2,000/. 

The Royal Dublin Society announce that under thi 
Taylor art scholarships a sum of 100/. is offered for com 
petition amongst Irish art students not exceeding twenty 
five years of age who shall have attended for twelve month 
a school of art in Ireland, or who, being of Irish birth 
shall have attended a school of art elsewhere. Com 
petitors will be required to produce at the exhibition to b 
held on March 20 a work or works of art in one of the fou 
classes. 

The Society of British Sculptors held a statutory meetin. 
on Tuesday, Mr. T. Brock, R.A., presiding. The followin 
officers were elected :—President, Thomas Brock, R.A: 
treasurer, Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge ; secretary, Pere 
Edsall. Council :—Alfred Drury, A.R.A., George Frampto) 
R.A., W. S. Frith, F. Lynn Jenkins, W. Goscombe Joh’ 
A.R.A., Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge, T. Stirling Le 
David McGill, F. W. Pomeroy, W. Reynolds-Stephen 
Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., and F. Derwent Wood. | 

The Prince of Wales has offered to present two paintin; 
by Constable and two by Corot, and the Princess of Wali 
one by Constable, as contributions to the proposed Galle: 
of Modern Art for Dublin. | 

Mr. G. M. R. Layton will deliver a lecture this even! 
to the Nottingham Master Builders’ Association on “ Bot 
land Cement.” Mr. Robert Evans, archit2c*, will preside. _ 
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THE WEEK. 


Aw exhibition is now open in the Industrial Museum 
at Berlin which is not without interest for English- 
men. Through many causes the farmhouses, peasants’ 
cottages and other buildings in villages and country 
districts of Germany have received as little considera- 
tion as those in England. They have been sacrificed to 
the necessities of individuals. Of late, as in this 
country, it has been discovered that they possessed 
interest’ and their loss is deplored. Efforts are now 
being made to preserve the examples which have 
survived. One of the objects of the exhibition is by 
means of paintings, drawings and sketches to convince 
the citizens of Berlin and other visitors how much 
picturesqueness is to be found in the country, in the 
hope that deeper interest will be taken in the buildings. 
The exhibition is also intended to demonstrate by means 
of selected designs by architects that it is possible to 
erect buildings which will meet all the necessities of 
agriculturists and others who wish to derive wealth 
from the land, that it is possible to have efficient build- 
ings without suggesting that they are allied to the 
factories and manufacturers’ premises which are also 
being set up in places regardless of the contrast they 
offer to the landscape. 


It suggests the anxiety of the Germans to maintain 
their hold on cement production and, if possible, to 
extend it, when we find they have offered about 700/, 
in prizes for essays on the chemistry of the material. 
The following subjects are proposed :—Demonstration 
of the properties and of the hardening process of cal- 
careous hydraulic cements synthetically, analytically, 
microscopically, mineralogically (hardening in air, fresh 
water and sea water). (a) To prove whether silicic acid, 
alumina and oxide of iron combine with lime as crystal- 
‘oids in stable proportions or as colloids in varying pro- 
portions. (4) To prove whether double combinations 
result between silicic acid, alumina and oxide of iron 
with lime, and in what manner these substances are 
=ngaged in the hardening process. (c) Consideration of 
he swelling phenomenon which accompanies the 
iydraulic hardening. (d) Consideration of the influence 
f the temperature .and length of time of the burning 
srocess on the different kinds of hydraulic cements. 
e) Properties of puzzolana and its hardening with lime, 
eginning with silicic acid as the most active and pre- 
ailing puzzolana, alumina, oxide of iron and manganese, 
ndependent and in combination with silicic acid, as 
iatural or artificial puzzolana. Competitors have up to 
he end of 1906 for the preparation of their essays, 
vhich are to be sent in to the Ministry of Public Works, 
3erlin. The aim of the offer is no doubt to interest a 
arge number of men of science in the production of 
ement. The subject is important, and out of the effort 
omething may be gained* by manufacturers, The 
cheme is, moreover, worth attention as evidence of the 


lose Connection which exists between trade and Govern- 
dent in Germany, am 


i ‘ 


eat 


_ THE office of engineer to the City of London is 
ee It should be held by a gentleman of 
iperior attainments and wide experience. There is 
valry between the City and the County of London, 
ad any works undertaken in the City ought to be as 
ae designed - as Possible. The salary which the 
flicers and Clerks committee proposed to be paid to 
le next engineer appointed was. 1,250/, a year, rising 
2,;000/. Some members of the Council considered 
jat the salary should commence with 1,500/7. per 
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mence at 1,000/. a year and -never -to exceed 1,500/, 
The City of London is looked upon as a standard m 
municipal affairs, and. whatever it does is imitated. 
The- proposed salary, which is too low, is therefore 
likely to have effect in many towns which employ an 
engineer. That consideration should always be borne 
in mind by the Corporation, and it might perhaps. 
often prevent miserliness from being accepted as 
economy. 


A GREAT deal of attention is given of late to the 
architectural character of streets in'the Metropolis, but 
it would be an advantage if some attempt were made 
to regulate the character of the business which is 
transacted in the buildings, The terrible fire which 
burst out in Long Acre on Wednesday morning 
Suggests the. enormous risks which are unnecessarily 
incurred by « the inhabitants. of : many parts of 
London.. The street can be considered as a con- 
tinuation of Piccadilly, and if care were exercised 
it would quickly: become part and parcel. of a 
most important thoroughfare. But some years ago: 
the houses got into the hands of coachmakers, and it 
has become the centre of the industry. As a develop- 
ment, the making of motor-cars is practised in several of 
the buildings. , Carriages are a class of goods which 
are not required at a moment’s notice, for people do 
not buy broughams.or motor-cars under the same 
circumstances as they buy hats or ties. But the report 
prepared by the Fire Brigade is almost appalling,. from 


the number of premises which are found in Long Acre 


containing objects which are easily consumed and which 
would communicate destruction to other premises There 
are not only factories and warehouses, but premises which 
are occupied by painters and other trades of a dangerous 
kind. Anyone who will examine the part of Long 
Acre and the adjoining streets which have suffered 
must come to the conclusion that if it were not for the 
energy of the. Fire Brigade a colossal conflagration 
might still be raging... An industry of the kind should 
be followed in some one of the outlying districts of the 


Metropolis, and we do not believe that much incon- 


venience would be suffered either by those engaged in 
it or by the public in general if such a transference was 
compulsorily carried out. 


TuE purposes of the British Academy are not yet 
made evident. But a service was done to archeology 
by allowing a paper to be read on Wednesday by Dr. 
Hopexin on Ernst Currius. His efforts to promote 
exploration in Greece are familiar to his countrymen, 
but they can hardly be said to have received due re- 
cognition in this country. It was to him mainly the 
excavations at Olympia are owing, and the results gave 
an impetus to the study of antiquity which was almost 
without precedent. ErnstCurtius wasa typical German: 
scholar. He went to Greece when young simply for 
the purpose of obtaining information which would be 
useful in his future studies. On his return he became 
connected with the University of Berlin, and was fortu- 
nate in obtaining the appointment of tutor to the Crown 
Prince, who afterwards became the Emperor FREDERICK 
III.. His essay on’ the Acropolis of Athens is dated 
1844, and during the successive years he brought out 
books connected with the archeology and topography 
of Greece. Some of them were connected with the 
work to which he devoted himself, viz, the “ History of 
Greece,” of which the first volume appeared in 1857. 
Through: his influence with the: Crown Prince he suc- 
ceeded in having grants assigned for the exploration of 


Olympia, which amounted to 30,000/, He was able to 


arrange that Germany should retain entire control of 
the work. The discoveries’ which followed, we need’ 


boa Eventually a. majority succeeded in having an 
t endment adopted by which the salary is to com- | 


not say, have been revelations concerning Greek sculp— 
ture. Curtius died in 1896 in his eighty-second year,. 
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THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION. 

E persistent zeal of his friends in endeavouring 
to compel the public to recognise the merits of 
James McNEILL WHISTLER is 
Many artists of great merit 
have had to pass from life without adequate recognition, 
and they have left their cause with confidence to the 
judgment of posterity. But in the case of JAMES 
WHISTLER it seems to be decided that by securing the 
suffrages of the present time in his favour his renown 
is established. That, however, is a vain aspiration. 
Posterity will judge of things, whether they are buildings, 
pictures, statutes or etchings, in its own way, and little 
regard will be given to the opinions which we may have 
had.on those subjects. In WuistLer’s case there is, 
however, something amusing and consistent with his own 
efforts. He professed to believe that artists were beings 
apart, and that +t mattered little to them what 
the public might think of their works. But he went 
through extraordinary efforts to attract public attention, 
to himself and to all classes of his productions. To be 
unnoticed would be to him like living in a receiver from 
which all air was exhausted. The public were shrewd 
enough to recognise his anxieties, and enjoyed them. 
His friends, in the same way, are eager to anticipate 
the verdict of the amateurs of the future by holding one 
exhibition after another of his works. 

That there are numerous champions on his side is 
evident. They would not, however, care to have it 
understood that their admiration went so far as imita- 
tion. The majority of them would make no scruple 
about acknowledging the shortcomings of. his works. 
The reason for their loyalty :is that WHISTLER repre- 
sents revolt against ancient methods. He belongs to 
the American. section who insist on independence 
whatever the cost. Artists who may exceed WHISTLER 
in revolting are therefore glad to use him as asymbol of 
their own aims and aspirations. . 

It is hard to judge of the works of a man who holds 
such a position in the same spirit with which those in 
ordinary exhibitions are scrutinised. To appreciate 
what is to be seen in the Regent Street Gallery it is 
necessary to assume for a time the artist’s situation. 
WHISTLER was not a man who believed in a laborious 
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Wiuiam Cospett believed that his mar- 
1 style of writing was owing to hi 
bstitute one word for another, a 
WuistLer’s works all suggest that his strokes were 
never replaced. The Comte pe Montesquiou relates 
that when WHISTLER was painting his portrait he use 


vellously natura 
resolution to never su 


‘repeatedly to approach the canvas with a pencil full of 


colour without ever laying on the . paint. He wou 
draw back and take a larger or smaller pencil of which 
he made use. It was a revelation of the resolve that 
if the colour was once used it would have to remain, or 
that a stroke was not to be supplanted by another. The | 
‘majority of people will say that neither CoBBETT’s nor 
WuistLer’s system merits to be universally accepted, 
‘but it is not to be expected that their writings or paint- 
ings will be identical with those by other writers or 
painters who followed a different process. ¥ - 
As the greater part of the examples. cons 
etchings, lithographs and studies, th 
‘less impressive than in ordinary * 
There are 767 entries in the catalogue, 
seventh of the number are paintings. It is not possible 
that very small etchings in white frames, and many of 
which are hung against a white cotton background, can 
produce much effect on the ordinary visitor. Only 
those who have already studied and discussed the 
various “states” of the etchings can. be expected to 
give attention to those “which have been lent. They 
are all interesting not only from the lightness and 
effectiveness of touch, but as records of various moods. 
Some are elaborated to an extent that suggests the 
work of a different artist, while others consist of the 
fewest possible number of lines. In fact, spontaneous- 
ness might be said to characterise all the examples o! 
WuistLer’s works which are on the walls.. 
The lithographs are not to be compared with the 
examples by French painters such as, DELACROIX 
Decamps, FRAngats and others. They elaborated thei 
drawings on stone by a systematic course which migh 
be compared to painting, for there were many stage 
and the first bore little resemblance to the last. In tha 
way the plates became masterpieces, not only of form 
but of light and shade. WHISTLER used paper for hi 
chalk drawings and he was therefore limited in result: 
He was unable to express much contrast between blac 


ist of 
e effect at first is 
one-man” shows, 
but only about a 


systematic evolving of a picture or an etching. Like 
his favourite butterfly his operations were always 
brief. ‘The butterfly does not exhaust all the juices of a 
flower, and WHISTLER was sufficiently logical to express 
no more than was possible with his peculiar method. It 
was the belief of Henri Taine that a book could be ab- 
stracted into three pages, and the three pages condensed 
‘nto three. lines. A treatment of a similar kind was 
adopted by WHISTLER. Some of the etchings, for 
example, consist of simply a few lines. They were 
sufficient to reveal the features which he thought. the 
most interesting in the subject before him, and would 
no doubt recall to him many other details which were 
omitted. But it cannot be expected that they would be 
equally eloquent to strangers. We may endeavour by 
imagination to supply the shortcomings, and in that way 
some sort of complete subject can be created, but it 
does not follow that it will correspond with the subject 
which was before the artist. In other words, we may 
look on his representations as a kind of stenography, 
but as the system was his own it will be always doubt- 
ful whether we can properly interpret the characters. 
Whether hereafter people will be able to do more we do 
not presume to decide. 

The exhibition in the New Gallery is undoubtedly 
representative. It contains examples of his paintings 
in oil, his water-colours, his pastels, his etchings, dry 
points and lithographs, together. with various sketches 
and studies. The majority of them, regardless of size, 
correspond in apparently suggesting the mood of the 
moment when they were produced. There is no com- 
plexity, and we cannot believe that he took up the work 
after intervals of suspense. The treatment therefore 


and white, and in some instances the work becomé 
defective, as if through chemical action in transferrir 
to stone. But slight as are many of the plates, the 
demonstrate the accuracy with which he seized tl 
characteristics of a subject at a glance, 
Etchings and lithographs by WHuisTLER ha’ 
appeared in earlier exhibitions, but his nude studi 
will be novelties to the majority of visitors. He d 
not obtain much credit for knowledge of the figure, D 
his studies are in parts excellent. He had not t 
patience to seek correctness throughout, and they we 
all likely to be drawn quickly. . The contours 4 
however, graceful, and the proportions just. Eviden! 
his preference was for a slim type of figure. | 
In two of the rooms are the paintings, Or, as th 
are described, “Nocturnes, Marines and Cheva 
Pieces,” oils, water-colours and pastels. Not many 
them are adapted for reproduction, but the two wh 
were made the subjects of prints, the Portrait 
Thomas Carlyle and-thePortramt-of mv Mother, wh 
are hung on opposite walls in the West Room, are | 
frst to attract the notice of visitors. If more of 
paintings were photographed the reputation of the ar 
would rest on a firmer basis. CARLYLE was @ i 
subject, and neither Warts nor MuILiats succee!| 


diffic 
with him. The most characteristic likeness of | 
was by a young 


American sculptor, but the bust ne 
reached the marble or bronze stage. | 


WHISTLER §! 
the expression of the old writer when he had bec¢’ 
subdued after the death of his wife, and was sulilet 
remorse for errors which were never committed by ! 
All the fierceness against shams has vanished from. 


corresponds with the lightness and decision of the 


face, and instead we have resignation to fate anc! 


artist's will. The painting is open to the objection of 
having an excess. of wall space which is of no advan- 
tage. The portrait of Mrs. WutstLer, which was lent 
for the exhibition, by the special decree of M. Louset, 
also suffers from the extent of the wall, but in this case 
one of her son’s etchings hangs on it, and it has therefore 
some use. The reverential spirit with which the 
work was painted must strike everyone and disarm 
criticism. On the same wall is the portrait of Papo 
SARASATE, which might be said to-be in relief, although 
the violinist is in evening dress and the background 
s black. It belongs to the Carnegie Art Gallery, Pitts- 
ourg. Sir Henry Irvine as Philip of Spain is as 
sombre as the subject required, but there is a variation 
from the prevailing darkness in t he gold embroidery, 
white silk lining of the cloak and’ the jewels. The 
leeting fame of actors has been lamented by themselves 
and their admirers ;' it may be, therefore, an error to 
“epresent them with the, solidity of REyNoLps, LawrENcE 
md MAciisE’ when they painted them in character. 
for suggesting evanescence there is no painter like 
WHISTLER, and indeed all his sitters became more or 
ess ghostlike under his hand. ‘He adopted a more 
substantial manner in the portrait of M. Turopore 
JuRET. But he was the first of the French writers to 
‘ecognise WHISTLER’s power, and he deserves to be 
shown as a strong and courageous man. Some other 
dortraits are shown; under such titles as Girl with a 
Xed Feather, the Little Blue Bonnet and the Fur 
lacket, There area few portraits of WuistLer, but 
le treats himself with the same latitude as any. of the 
rdinary subjects. The Piano Picture (portraits of 
sady SEyMouR Hapen and her daughter) which was 
vainted in 1860, continues to be one of the. most 
nteresting in the collection. 

_ The landscapes are numerous. 


WHISTLER never is 
eminiscent of an earlier master of the art. — It is 
elieved, for instance, that too much light cannot be cast 
n St. Mark’s, Venice, in order to exhibit all the details. 
sut here we have the building as a nocturne, and only 
imly traced against the sky. Old Battersea Bridge is 
nother nocturne, but the darkness is varied by fire- 
7orks, Valparaiso, although a night scene, appears 
nveloped in a pleasing light blue. No scenes are more 
fective than those which recall Cremorne, for they 
sem as if they were visions of a dream. The Blue Wave 
10Ws unexpected power and realism, but we have an 
<planation of its peculiarity when we find it described 
5 painted in company with Courset when they worked 
»gether for one or two summers on the coast of France.” 
_ From the peculiar manner of his painting, by which 
slour Was not superimposed on colour and chemical 
ction was avoided, it was to be expected that 
VHISTLER’s paintings would show fewer signs of age 
ian those by ordinary painters. It must be allowed 
at In the majority of them the colours have stood well. 
nly in the Old Westminster Bridge and the portrait of 
lr, lontpEs are there cracks in the paint. The former 
an animated scene, for it represents the erection of 
le existing bridge which Pacr designed. It is curious 
lat although the artist knew something of engineering 
> shows the first cast-iron arch as painted blue, a 
lour which is unknown in foundries. On the whole 
€ exhibition is novel and merits attention even from 


ose who will not accept the principles which inspire 
£ works, 


Re must not, however, make more of the exhibition 
See worth. © CARLYLE said ‘in’ no place was so 
ich insincerity displayed as in an art gallery. There 
- amateurs who can easily work themselves into 
thusiasm about trifling things, and they are likely to 
ound while the present exhibition is open. They will 
c realise that much of the work on the walls is erratic. 
book 1S said to bea book although there may be 
‘hing in it, and by conferring titles on the slightest 
hings and drawings on transfer paper WHISTLER 


‘ made them “works of art” regardless of their 
4 re; r f 
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THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 

is commonly accepted that Joun Rusxin’s long 
period - of authorship began in 1843 with the 
first volume of ‘Modern Painters,” when. the author 
was in his twenty-fourth year. But his manuscripts 


if 


were familiar in printing offices much earlier. | He was 
able to rhyme when he was quite a child, and at fifteen 
he contributed to “ Friendship’s Offering.” He had 


reason'to believe that he came into this world with a 
mission, and was endowed with means for its fulfilment: 
There were grounds for his belief. The father was 
an old-fashioned’ merchant who was hot above acting 
as a commercial traveller, and on most of his jour- 
neys his wife and his only son were his companions. 
Joun Ruskin became familiar in that way not merely 
with a great part of England and Scotland, but with 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. At an early 
age he was taught to draw. A love of nature, of build- 
ings, of pictures, was soon developed ih 'the precocious 
boy. He was taught drawing, and, as in other things, 
was expected to be exceedingly accurate. At a time 
when other children are‘not out of the nursery, he pro- 
posed the preparation of a book with’ plates engraved 
by himself. Of his attempts ‘he said afterwards eT 
have never seen drawing by a youth ‘so entirely indus-. 
trious in delicate line, and there was really the making 
of a fine landscape or figure outline engraver in me,” 
When he was sixteen he began to contribute essays 
on geology and natural phenomena to Loupon’s 
Magazine of Natural’ History. The editor was an 
industrious and enterprising Scotsman, who had prac- . 
tised gardening, but who was not satisfied with the 
superintendence of workmen... He wrote several books, 
and had established three or four magazines. ‘The first 
number of his Architectural Review appeared in 
March, 1834. It was intended to attain the same 
purpose as his “Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm and 
Villa Architecture and Furniture,” viz. to diffuse 
among general readers a taste for architectural beauties 
and comforts, and to improve the dwellings of the great 
mass of society in all countries, Among his cons 
tributors were W. H. Leeps, E. B. Lamp, GEORGE 
Wicutwick, E. Trotman, J. A. Picton, J. Ropertson, 


G. Dtamonp, Rosert Mattet, the engineer,’ G. 
Corram,. I, J. -Kent, and others who are still 
less remembered. It -was -a ‘time’ when the 


Five Orders held sway, and when there seemed to: 
be doubts about the applicability of Gothic for modern 
buildings. Loupon could not be expected to be an 
adherent of any one style, for he realised there were 
fictions in all, except, of course, the “rustic.” But he 
was anxious to see, as he said, our country residences: 
as celebrated for their architecture as for their gardens 
and landscape scenery. He must have believed that 
Providence had sent him a true disciple in the young 
Joun Ruskin, who, although he was not partial to 
gardens and looked on the florist’s flowers as leading a 
tormented life “in earth that they know not and in air 
that is poison to them,” yet believed that nature, that is 
to say, landscapes, should be the source of inspiration for 
all who. design buildings. Accordingly, in November 
1837 there appeared in his Architectural Magazine 
an article entitled “Introduction to the Poetry of 
Architecture; or, The Architecture of the Nations. 
of Europe considered ih its Association with 
Natural. Scenery and National Character.” It was 
signed “Karta Puusin” (ze. according to nature), 
and was written by Joun Rusk, then in his eighteenth 
year. A year afterwards Loupon expressed the 
character of the essays by admitting that they would’ 
afford little pleasure to the mere builder or the architect 
with no principle of guidance but precedent. They 
were not addressed to them, but to the young and un- 


* The Poetry of Architecture ; or, The Architecture of the 
Nations of Europe considered in its Associations with Natural 
Scenery and National Character, By John Ruskin, LL.D., 


D.C.L. With Illustrations drawn by the Author. (London ; 
George Allen.) 
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prejudiced: artist. It was added ‘there are.some, we 
trust, of the rising generation who are able to free 
themselves from the trammels and architectural bigotry 
of Virruvius and his followers; and it is to such alone 
that we look forward for any real improvement 1n 
architecture as an art of design and taste.” It certainly 
was remarkable to find so young a writer attempting a 
- subject which was supposed to be outside the capacity of 
an amateur. To becomea censor at the age of eighteen is 
not desirable. But at that time,’ defects in building 
were so glaring they could not escape eyes which had 
compared fewer examples than Joun Rusxin’s.. That 
he confounded particular instances with the general 
_ character was inevitable inso young a critic. Describ- 
ing contemporary building he said -—“ All unity of 
feeling (which is the first principle of good taste) is 
neglected; we see nothing but incongruous combina- 
tion ; we have pinnacles without height, windows without 
light, columns with nothing to sustain, and buttresses 
with nothing to support. We have parish paupers 
smoking their pipes and drinking their beer under 
Gothic arches and sculptured: niches, and: quiet old 
English gentlemen reclining on crocodile stools: and 
peeping out of the windows of Swiss chalets.” He did 
not, however, assert that all the responsibility lay with 
the architects. Their clients, he considered, were the 
dictators who insisted on having the utmost variety in 
their dwellings. He describes the manner in ~which 
instructions were given to architects ‘in the following 
passage :— 


He [the architect] is requested, perhaps, by a man of 
great wealth, nay, of established taste in some points, to 
make a design for a villa in a lovely situation. The future 
proprietor carries him upstairs to his study to give him 
what he calls his “‘ideas and materials,” and in all pro- 
bability begins somewhat thus :—" This, sir, is a slight note ; 
[ made it on the spot; approach to Villa Reale, near 


Pozzuoli. Dancing nymphs, you perceive ; cypresses, shell | 


fountain. I think I should like something like this for the 
approach; Classical, you perceive, sir; elegant, graceful. 
Then, sir, this is a sketch made by an American friend of 
mine: Whee-whaw-Kantamaraw’s wigwam, king of the 

“Cannibal Islands, I think he said, sir. Log, you observe ; 
scalps and boa-constrictor skins ; curious. Something like 
this, sir, would look neat, I think, for the front door, don't 
you?’ Then, the lower windows I’ve not quite decided 
upon; but what wouid you say to Egyptian, sir? I think 
| should like my windows Egyptian, with hieroglyphics, 
sir; storks and coffins, and appropriate mouldings above ; 
[ brought some from Fountains Abbey the other day. Look 
here, sir; angels’ heads putting their tongues out, rolled up 
in cabbage leaves, with a dragon on each side riding on a 
broomstick, and the devil looking on from the mouth of an 
alligator, sir. Odd, I think ; interesting. 
may be turned by octagonal towers, like the centre one in 
Kenilworth Castle, with Gothic doors, portcullis, and all, 
quite perfect; with cross-slits for arrows, battlements for 
musketry, machicolations for boiling lead, and a room at the 
top for drying plums, and the conservatory at the bottom, 
sir, with Virginian creepers up the towers ; doors supported 
by sphinxes, holding scrapers in their forepaws, and having 
their tails prolonged into warm-water pipes to keep the 
plants safe in winter, &c.” The architect is, without doubt, 
a little astonished by these ideas and combinations, yet he 
sits calmly down to draw his elevations, as if he were a 
stonemason or his employer an architect, and the fabric 
rises to electrify its beholders and confer immortality on its 
perpetrator. 


Ruskin declared there was no exaggeration .in his 
account, but we cannot imagine that in 1834 any ordinary 
client would be so absurd as is represented. The author 
could have had few opportunities of discovering how 
business was transacted, and he must have drawn on his 
imagination for the interview. 

In order to explain the absence of that unity which 
was desirable as the basis of grace and the essence of 
beauty, Ruskin proposed to begin by a comparison of 
cottages in England, France, Italy and Switzerland. 
Then to compare British and foreign villas, and subse- 
quently to treat of residences of a more important kind. 


Then the corners | 


“F 


“[Fup. 24, 1905. 


But as the magazine ceased to exist in 1838 the series 
was never completed. The articles may therefore be 
considered as forming a prologue to “ The Seven Lamps” 
and ‘The Stones of Venice,” in which the subject -was 


treated with a more matured judgment, but not with 4 


a greater respect for nature. 


When proposing a reform in ~ architecture the — 
simplest and most practical .way :of suggesting the 


critic’s ideas is to prepare designs which can at once 
appeal to the judgment through the: eye. In 1837 
Ruskin was a better draughtsman than the majority 
of amateurs in England... Then, however, as in’ sub- 
sequent. years, 
designer. 


] 
1 


“he was without any power as a 
In spite of all: his industry and enthusiasm 


in studying buildings and his wonderful knowledge of — 


the details of ‘many ‘of the principal examples - in 
he had to endure the infirmity of being in- 


Europe, 
capable of preparing’ 
simplest . building ‘or 
will care to preserve because it was his work. When 
he was allowed to co-operate with others, as in the 


a design, and: there’is not the 


museum at Oxford, the result was most unsatisfactory. 
It might be’ supposed that in his young days ‘his 
led him to attempt a design in 
-But the illustrations” 
which appeared in the text were derived mainly from | 


courage would have 
order to emphasise his. words. 


foreign structures. - In that way he differed from 
the majority of the contributors to the Architectural 
Magazine. Their projects were not masterpieces, and, 
according to modern standards, some of them are very 
amusing. But they at least enable us to judge of the 
value of the designs, whilst of Kara Puusin’s proposals 
we can only have the vaguest’ notions. Indeed, it 


might easily be supposed that his articles were addressed’ 


to landscape-painters, and were simply suggestions 
about the kind of buildings which it was desirable to 
introduce into their paintings or drawings. he 

As we have remarked,'he treats only of cottages ‘in 
country districts. The country he divides into three 
classes: the cultivated, or blue; the wild, or: grey; 
the hilly, or brown. The division, he allows, has to be 
liberally interpreted, blue Italy being very different to 
blue ‘England. 
situation in one of the divisions, and thus in the land- 
scapes of CLAUDE, SALVATOR Rosa and Poussin the 
horizontal lines’ and simple forms of the Ausonian 
villas are employed with great success. The groups 
formed by Italian villages in general become beautiful 
by the respect which is shown for the curves of the 
landscape. We have also a passage about the relation 
between buildings and national character, which exem- 
plifies the peculiar if imaginative power which was 
afterwards tobe exhibited in many of his references 
to Italian ways in former times :— 


Thus much for the mere effect on the eye. | Of corre 
spondence with national character we have shown that wé 
must not be disappointed if we find little in the villa. The 
unfrequency of windows in the body of the building is 
partly attributed to the climate; but the total exclusion 0) 
light from some parts, as the base of the central tower 
carries our thoughts back to the ancient system of Italiar 
life, when every man’s home had its dark, secret places 
the abodes of his worst passions; whose shadows wert 
alone entrusted with the motion of his thoughts ; whos 
walls became the whited sepulchres of crime; whos! 
echoes were never stirred except by such words as the) 
dare not repeat; from which the rod of power oF th 
dagger of passion came forth invisible ; before whos, 
stillness princes grew pale, as their fates were prophesie 
or fulfilled by the horoscope or the hemlock ; and nation‘ 
as the whisper of anarchy or heresy was avenged by th 
opening of the low doors, through which those who entere: 
returned not. The mind of the Italian, sweet and smilin 
in its operations, deep and silent in its emotions, was thu: 
in some degree, typified by those abodes into which he wé 
wont to retire from the tumult and wrath of life, to cheris 
or to gratify the passions which its struggles had excite 
abodes which now gleam brightly and purely among th 
azure mountains and by the sapphire sea, but whos 
stones are dropped with blood; whose vaults are blac 


artistic object which the world 


Architecture should depend on its 
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ith the memory of guilt and grief unpunished and un- 
venged, and by whose walls the traveller hastens fearfully 
rhen the sun has set, lest he should hear, awakening again 
yrough the horror of their chambers, thé faint wail of the 
jildren of Ugolino, the ominous ‘alarm of Bonatti, or the 
yng low cry of her who perished at Coll’ Alto. 


The theory that architecture was expressive of life, 
1ith, policy, was afterwards treated at, length in ‘‘ The 
even Lamps,” and a large part of “The Stones of 
Tenice” is made to exemplify it. There is interest to 
nd the germ of it in an essay by a writer so young. 
f the theory is accepted, .it must follow, that the form 
f building which is adopted by a people at one time 
vill not necessarily serve their purposes at a later time, 
nd still less will be adapted to those of a different 
ace. 

style, and JoHn Ruskin found little difficulty in 
nding correspondence between it and his principle. 
Jescribing a mansion of which a woodcut was given, 
ie said “it’ is a humourist, an odd, twisted, inde- 
rendent being, with a great deal of mixed, obstinate 
nd occasionally absurd originality.” It resembled 
‘nglish character ; it, was thoroughly domestic, “ spark- 
ing in its casements, brisk in its air, letting much 
ight in at walls and roof, low and comfortable-looking 
nits door,” regularly planned, &c. He would permit 
trotesque ornament, but not in the garden, for he 
“ays > 
_ Though the grotesque of Elizabethan architecture is 
idapted for wood country, the grotesque of the clipped 
rarden, which frequently accompanies it, is not. 
tustom of clipping trees into fantastic forms is always to 
ye reprehended: first, because it can never produce the 
rue grotesque, for the material is not passive and, there- 
‘ore, a perpetual sense of restraint is induced while the 
great principle of the grotesque is action; again, because 
we have a distinct perception of the two natures, the one 
ieutralising the other, for the vegetable organisation is too 
yalpable to let the animal form suggest its true idea; avain, 
decause the great beauty of all foliage is the energy of life 
and action, of which it loses the appearance by formal 
slipping; and again, because the hands of the gardener will 
never produce anything really spirited or graceful. 


fair freedom, and we shall be as sorry to see the character- 
istic vestiges of it, which still remain in a few gardens, lost 
altogether, as to see the thing again becoming common. 
The garden of the Elizabethan villa, then, should be laid out 
with a few simple terraces near the house so as to unite 
it well with the ground; lines of balustrade along the edges, 
guided away into the foliage of the taller trees of the garden 
with the shadows falling at intervals. The balusters should 
be square rather than round, with the angles outward, and 


if the balustrade looks unfinished at the corners, it may be | 


‘surmounted by a grotesque bit of sculpture of any kind, but 
it must be yery strong and deep in its carved lines and 
must not be large, and all graceful statues are to be avoided 


“The Poetry of Architecture” enables us to judge 


of the qualities with which Joun Ruskin was endowed | 


by nature, for in his nineteenth year he was still under 
parental control and had not come into collision with 
‘the world. We find he was not only a keen observer, 
but a reasoner. He might be supposed to have devoted 
“attention mainly to the phenomena of the material 
world as if in preparation for the investigation of 
landscape art. But the essays testify that he was not 
indifferent to “the still, sad music of humanity,” and 
when speculating about the fitness or unfitness of a 
house for a site, he also thought about the occupiers. 
There is much in the book which now can be considered 
as fateful, for it reveals what the writer was to become 
when his ebullient sympathies dashed against doctrines 
which were as ill-adapted to the times as the Vitruvian 
‘conventions. Ruskin will be better known in his 
‘Strength and weakness when “The Poetry of Archi- 
tecture” is carefully studied. 


ie Mr. Thomas Blashill, architect, Tavistock Square, London, 
as left property valued at 1 1,269/, 


In 1838 * Elizabethan” possessed popularity as | 


The | 


Much, 
however, need not be said on this subject, for the taste of | 
the public does not now prompt them to such fettering of | 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS: 
MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at. Conduit Street, Mr. John 

Belcher, A.R.A., président, in the chair. : 

Mr. Arex. GraAHAm: (hon. secretary) announced the | 
decease of Mr. James Barnet, of Sydney, New, South Wales, 
Fellow, elected 1886, and Mr. James Thomson, Fellow, of | 
Glasgow. Mr. Thomson, was, the architect of many im- 
portant buildings in Glasgow, and was twice president of © 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

The Presinent offered the congratulations of the Institute 
to Mr. Blomfield on his' election‘ to the membership of the ° 
Academy. They all admired, ‘he said, the work of Mr: 
Blomfield, and recognised the: zeal he had displayed in 
architectural training .evidenced by his attending the 
meeting to read a paper on that subject. 

Mr. RecinALD, BLomFiELp, A.R.A., read a paper on 


Architectural Education. 


The subject of architectural education, he said, had long 
engaged the attention of all thoughtful architects. Notwith- 
standing the increasing tendency to develop school training, 
and the improvements that had been made in it, the pupilage . 
system had, in the main, held the field. No successful 
attempt had been made to bring it into relation with the 
schools and to co-ordinate the various methods of training 
in use in the latter. It was highly important that a pupil, 
before entering an architect’s office, should have gone 
through such preliminary training in the schools as would 
enable him to get his bearings in the office without waste of 
time. Hence they had to consider how the student should 
be started in his course of architectural training, what sub- 
jects he should study and how they should be taught. To 
arrive at clear ideas on this matter it was necessary to 
define what was wanted in an architect. 

Architecture is the art that translates construction into 
beautiful forms; the architect, therefore, must master the 
principles and methods of construction before he can trans- 
late them. His real technique consists of the mastery of 
building processes: these are the true vehicle for the 
expression of his imagination. Another highly important 
matter is the possibilities of new methods of construction. 
Steel and iron render possible feats of construction which, 
on economic grounds alone, are irresistible ; and it is the 
architects’ business, as artists of form, to study steel and 
ironwork in order to develop out of its practical use methods 
of construction which have a beauty of their own in their 
adaptation of means to ends. The architect’s training 
ought to enable him to take this matter up where the 
engineer is compelled to leave it through want of training 
in form and lack of artistic imagination. 

Dealing with the unsatisfactory condition of architectural - 
education the paper summarised the chief defects of the 
present system of schools as (1) faults of syllabus ; (2) faults 
of teaching method; (3) the absence of co-ordination, re- 
sulting in waste of resources and loss of driving power. 
Two years ago some informal conferences of architects were 
held to discuss the situation; and finally, at the invitation 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, a Board of 
Architectural Education was formed to consider the whole 
matter. The conclusions arrived at by the Board were 
embodied in a report which, together with a syllabus, had 
been provisionally adopted. Five points were dealt with, viz. 
(1) Preliminary education; (2) the length of the proposed 
course; (3) the syllabus of training; (4) the laboratory or 
workshop for training in practical work ; (5) the steps to be, 
taken to initiate and administer the scheme. 

As regards (1) preliminary education, it is a difficult 
matter to assess the exact amount of general education 


| necessary to an intending student of architecture. A student. 


may have great natural aptitude for architecture, but little — 
aptitude or little opportunity of acquiring the knowledge 
usually given by a good general education. The Board 
consider it best not to impose any preliminary test for 
admission to the architectural course, but to leave it to the 
individual training institutions themselves to lay down the 
amount of preliminary education they severally consider 
desirable. The Board, however, consider that evidence 
should be shown of some capacity in drawing, both 
geometrical and freehand. 

2. For the length of the proposed course, the Board 
recommend four years as a minimum—the first two years 
to be spent in the schools,: the last two in an architect’s 
office. The object of this is twofold: first, to enable the 
student to master his rudiments in the schools, in order 
that when he enters the architect’s office he may know how 
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co learn, and get the full advantage of his opportunities in 
the office ; secondly, that in view of the pupil being partially 
trained, architects may be disposed to take pupils at a 
lower premium, and parents and guardians. may not be 
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put to.a greater expense than they are under the present > 


pupilage system. The pupil should continue .his studies 
in the schools during his term in an architect's office. The 
preliminary course must of necessity be rudimentary, and 
should be supplemented by more advanced studies under 
his old teachers during his last two years. His_ studies 
will thus be pursued on a consecutive system, and under 
competent supervision from first to last. It is suggested 
that, on the completion of the course, a certificate should 
be granted to the student in consideration of satisfactory 
progress and capacity as proved by his work in the schools, 
and by a study of some architectural project, to include 
working drawings and specifications, and an analytical 
account of the nature and intention of the project. This 
study would be on.the lines of the thesis submitted for 
degrees in certain university courses. The certificate would 
be endorsed by the architect with whom the student had 
served his time.’ 

3. The first’ step towards’ standardising the different 
systems of training would be the adoption by the schools of 
acommon syllabus. The syllabus proposed by the Board 
résts on the general principle that construction is the basis 
of architécture, and the correlative principle that architec- 
ture is ‘the interpretation of construction into forms of 
zésthetic value. In drawing up this syllabus the Board have 
been guided ‘by the following considerations :—(1) That it 
should be thoroughly practical, stress being laid on the 
teaching of construction «as the basis of architecture ; (2) 
that it should not attempt too much, that is, should not over- 
load the student with a vast array of subjects, but should 
cut down those subjects to the essential and irreducible 
minimum, and insist on the student obtaining a thorough 
mastery of the subject as far as he goes. The following 
is the syllabus proposed by the Board:— (1) Building 
materials ; (2) construction, including (a) applied mechanics, 
strictly in practical relation to construction, and'(d) the 
practical methods of the building trades; (3) architectural 
drawing, including working and freehand drawings, solid 
geometry and measured drawings of historical examples of 
architecture; (4) geometrical’ projection and rudimentary 
perspective, this latter to be studied as an aid to the shaping 
and modelling of buildings, not as a means of elaborating 
architectural drawings ; (5) design and the history of archi- 
tecture as supplemental to and elucidatory of the study of 
construction. These subjects would be taught by classwork 
in the schools and by demonstration in the laboratory or 
lecture theatre of practical work. 

4. The laboratory or workshop for training in practical 
work is an essential feature of the scheme. The demon- 
strations given in the laboratory would be in intimate rela- 
tions with the lectures given in the classrooms of the schools, 
and the course would be arranged so that training in the 
classrooms and in the workshops should proceed together. 
The author explained that there was no idea of using these 
workshops for the purpose of turning the student into a 
skilled plumber or mason or whatever the trade may be 
The object was to enable him to see with his own eyes, and’ 
if necessary handle with his own hands, the various mate 


rials and processes employed, in order that when he had to | 


direct these processes himself in after years he might have 
actual knowledge and realisation of what he was doing. 
The author thought there was a little too much of the 
dilettante and the fine gentleman about the modern young 


architect.. He would do better if he took off his elegant | 


frock-coat and set to work in his shirt-sleeves. 

5. With regard to the steps to be taken to initiate and 
administer the scheme, these must to some extent be tenta- 
tive at first. The scheme could only be got under way by 
the goodwill and co-operation of the various educational 
bodies concerned, and it was proposed to submit the scheme 
and its syllabus to recognised architectural training institu- 
tions, and to invite them to adopt it. Where engineering 
schools exist side by side with architectural schools, as in 
some of the modern universities, the student should avail 
himself as far as possible of the training there given, but, 
generally speaking, it was proposed to invite the county 
councils to place their technical workshops at the disposal 
of recognised training institutions for purposes of practical 
demonstration. 

_In concluding his summary of the proposals the author 
said that in recommending the adoption of a uniform 
system and syllabus, the object the Board had in view was 


to reinforce education, to enlarge. its opportunities sby 
bringing the schools. into: touch with one another, so that, 
for example, their united resources might admit of: lectures 
and demonstrations on a level beyond ‘their attainment 
individually. ,..The last thing the Board, had in view was 
the establishment of a rigid and inelastic method of train- 
ing; their aim was the co-operation of the schools in a 
scheme adopted by them all, It was proposed that the 
Board of Architectural Education should act as a central 
advisory body to the several schools, with power to direct 
the administration of the scheme by means:of visitors, who 
would report to the Board on the work done in the schools. 
The future constitution of the Board had not yet been 
determined, but endeavour ought to be made to make it as 
representative as possible of the profession generally. It 
was for architects to:.put their house in order, to prove by 
visible evidence throughout the country that the practice of 
architecture is an affair of real skill and solid knowledge ; 
that the architect from his point of view is an expert in 
building every bit as much as the engineer is from his. 
When the public realised that. to spend their money. on 
building to the best advantage they must go to the architect: 
as the man who really knew his trade, they would readily 
accord them the recognition due to men of special know- 
ledge and admitted ability in their own calling. The first 
step to this desirable end was to see to the training of their 
students, that they, at any rate, should master the technique 
of the great, art of building. So should they prepare the 
way for the return of architecture to her rightful place as 
the mistress of the arts. F 
Sir ArtHUR Ricker said he took it as a great com- 
pliment to the University of London to be called upon to 
propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Blomfield for his admirable 
paper. He felt reluctant in addressing such a meeting, but 
as architecture combined both science and art, and he had 
all his life been a devotee of real science, he might be 
allowed to say a few words. No man in the’ room felt 
more strongly than he did that if the great. movement in 
education was to havea sound foundation, it was absolutely 
necessary that it should be carried out by those who were 
themselves the professional members of the great pro- 
fessions and trades which they wished to carry to a higher 
point of education. It was absurd for non-professional 
men to set themselves up to dictate what should be 
done in training the student in all such matters. It 
was, therefore, with the greatest delight. that he saw 
a great profession taking up the whole question ‘of 
architectural education from a practical point of view, 
and if the organised educational bodies could give any help 
by their knowledge of teaching and the like he hoped the 
profession would regard it with favour. It was a matter of 
the greatest possible importance that the universities should 
not stand aside and merely look on while those great 
movements were going on around them. In carrying out 
the scheme which had been proposed he hoped they would 
not merely do what they could to place the young architect 
in a separate architectural school and office, but where pos- 
sible would allow him to be educated in an institution where 
he could mix with men of other professions. He would 
like them to remember that after all it was a matter of the 
very greatest importance that young men of different 
professions should so far as possible and within reasonable 
limits be brought up side by side, for it was not a good 
thing that the individual members of a profession should 
become members of a caste. Friction of mind against 
mind was the great benefit of the work at the universities. 
Such a training broadened a man’s views and increased 
his resources, and if this could be done—and perhaps it could 
be done—only by the co-operation of the universities, it 
was well to accept their aid. - He thought the university 
might be able to do something to provide that mixture 
of ideas that was so essential to the professional man. 
He was surprised when first he came across the word 
uniformity in the proposed scheme, because he would 
have very much regretted had they issued a mandate to 
the world that architects were to be brought up under 4 
uniform system. From what he had heard this was not 
the purpose of their system, which was to be of gradual 
growth. He hoped they would regard:the university aS 4 
friend in matters concerned with the improvement OF 
education, and: that they would recognise that. the Unt 
versity of London was working side. by side with them to 
prevent waste in co-ordinating education, and to do as 
much as they could with the limited means at their 
disposal to make architectural students worthy members 


of a real constructive profession. ) 


‘Fun. 24, 1905.] 
Sir Aston Wess, R.A., in seconding the vote OF thanks, 
said he found himself in agreement with the views 
expressed in the paper. It had been his pleasure for some 


time to work with Mr. Blomfield''on the Architectural | 


Education Board, and: he was only saying ‘what all the 
members, of that Board felt when he stated that they were 
all indebted to Mr. Blomfield and to Mr. Slater for the 
enormous amount of time they had given to the work.,, He 
thought the meeting would agree that it was proper and 
fitting that the Board should at that stage of their inquiries 
have Mr. Blomfield to explain the position to which they 
had been able to bring their work. The matter of archi- 
tectural education was one in which they as architects 
might unite and work together for the one object that those 
who came after them could have: greater knowledge than 
they had had. They felt the disadvantages under which 
they had carried on their work, and were endeavouring to 
remove those difficulties which were unnecessary. They 
were not attempting a cast-iron scheme, but one which 
could be altered when any improvements were suggested. 
Mr. H. H. SrAtuam said the tone the lecturer had adopted 
in speaking upon the importance of practical knowledge was 
very much needed in the present day, and he hoped Mr. 
Blomfield’s effort would have its effect. He was a little 
sorry to hear something like a slur cast upon the French 
system and the Prix de Rome work. ‘The French appeared 
to be taught that plan and :design must go together, and 
there was no doubt that they were right. Atthe Paris Salon 
plans and elevations of buildings were shown in drawings 
of the same size, but in the Academy the plans were small 
compared to the elevations. ve is = 
_ Professor Smpson said there was one little point in the 
paper he wished to be allowed to refer to. Mr. Blomfield 
had stated that there had been no serious attempt between 
the schools to bring the pupilage system ‘into accord with 
the training of the student. He could not speak for a 
certainty of all schools, but he fancied there had been more 
done towards that end than, Mr, Blomfield had implied. At 
Liverpool it had been done, and it worked satisfactorily. 
He thought he could claim that there at least the pupilage 
system and the course in the schools were brought into 
direct relation with one another. . ) 
_ Mr. T. G, Jackson, R.A., thought nobody could doubt 
that there was room for improvement in architecture, and 
that until the middle of the last century no attempt had 
been made to do better work. Then out of ten buildings 
erected nine would be bad. There never was a time when 
there was such a large proportion: of inartistic work, he 
might almost say base, and there was a great deal of that 
kind of work going on in the present day. There wasa 
commercial architecture which disgraced the streets, and 
the question was how to alter it. Amongst the rising archi- 
‘tects there was great promise of good work, and one could 
notice in their buildings a growth of a feeling of restraint 
and reasonable design very different from the kind of work he 
had alluded to. Their aim must be to bring the whole class of 
architecture up to the same standard of those who were the 
future hope of the profession, and the keynote was that 
architecture should be based on constructive principles. 
This meant that architecture was founded, upon reason and 
‘common sense, and that the development of the art in the 
‘past would be found to have arisen from suggestions 
of construction, difficulties of materials and appliances, 
which had been the most powerful means of inspira- 
tion to the architect. _ He was glad to see there was 
to be no fixed test to the course of study, and he trusted 
that the scheme which had been proposed would be as 
useful to builders and engineers as it would be to those 
who were more strictly constructive architects. After all, 
the results depended upon the student, and though they 
might provide the best education, they could only hope 
Pore fy Place facilities in his way for achieving better 
Messrs. John Slater, Maurice B. Adams, E. M. Gibbs, 
GA T. Middleton, H. C. Corlette, H. G. Ibberson and 
‘iE Woodthorpe also joined in the discussion. : 
| The Prestpent, in putting the vote of thanks to the 
Meeting, said the remarks they had heard from the different 
|Speakers would clear the ground when the scheme of the 
| rehitectural Education Board came before the members 
for approval. 


Mr. Bromrietp replied, and the meeting terminated. 


3 The Bust of Charles Garnier, which has been placed 
\3 ae the exterior wall of the Louvre, is to be gilded at 
) expense of an anonymous admirer of the artist. 
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ACADEMY LECTURES ‘ON SCULPTURE. 


ay the last of:;his series of six addresses at the Royal 
_Academy Mr. Gilbert referred briefly to the general 
motive of his preceding address, which was the discussion 
of sculpture not so much ‘from a. didactic point of view as 


from the point of view of moral influence, and then} spéak- 


ing specially to the students, he touched upon the difficulties 
of the artist’s life. The days, he said, fortunately were gone 
by when great exponents of art were looked upon:as people 
with no fibre, as nothing more than, ministers to. the 
pleasures of the few people who could afford to possess 
and to'delight in their efforts. As a fact, art was really the 
most masculine of callings, and took much more than any 
other out’ of the men who professed it. And the artist 
undertook the hardships of his calling, not under pressure, 
as the, soldier does, who might be shot if he refused, but 
because of the conviction of his one desire to humanise and 
beautify the world. The sculptor’s share in the great fabric 
of art is an onerous one. He has to look for beauty every- 
where, and in reproducing his fellow-man to try and show 
him to:be such as Phidias would have liked for a model. 
He must give not merely his model’s proportions, he must 
look through him, and try to hand down to future ages a 
transcript of all he thinks beautiful, and not the small 
blemishes of human flesh. He must do nothing unworthy. 
It was no excuse to say that he must live, for there was no 
need for him to live if he did unworthy things. Nor was 


there any need for the sculptor possibly to injure his work 


by getting it done bya certain day lest the client should fall 
foul of him. Those who would fall foul of the sculptor for 
doing his best were not worthy to be his clients; and if a 
thing did not satisfy him the artist should begin it again, 
for he would have an unhappy life if he let unworthy things 
exist. ‘There are places,” declared Mr. Gilbert, ‘“ where I 
dare not show my face because they contain some of my 
earliest efforts.” It did not matter whether the artist when 
he died left one work or a hundred, but he ought to leave 
to the world something that would carry on in it his own 
individuality—a little writing on the wall, just as the painter 
of the wonderful Jean Arnolfini and his Wife, in the National 
Gallery, wrote above the mirror in the background of his 
picture, “ Johannes de Eyck fuit hic,” or “ John van Eyck 
was here.” The artist should never mind praise or censure ; 
both should fall off him as lightly as water from a duck’s 
back. What did it matter to him what anybody said the 
day after his work had been exhibited ? 

Referring to the general tone of his addresses, Mr. Gilbert, 
according to the Morning Post, said that he had been blamed 
by some of his friends for not being sufficiently “ plastic” 
in his remarks. But plastic had two meanings, and he 
thought in a sense he had been plastic-elastic enough. He 
had been so elastic that he had been blamed again for over- 
stepping the boundaries of the sister arts instead of confin- 
ing himself to sculpture. But to him all arts were one 
family, and he had purposely tried to deal as widely as 
possible with sculpture, because it depended so much upon 
the influence of the so-called “ sister-arts.” He wanted to say 
something to them about inspiration, although it was hardly 
a matter upon which any mortal—and least of all such a 
poor one as himself—ought to speak. He felt that he could 
not define inspiration, and it was not easy to recall any 
specimen of art illustrating that enormous word. Looking 
back, though, he could see it in the untutored regs 

oO 
one could doubt, too, that Turner was inspired. Adaptability 
was another quality he wanted to mention in this last 
address. He wished to impress upon the students that 
adaptability did not mean that they should allow themselves 
to be called from their path to copy a prevailing fashion in 
art. They must bear in mind that they were to have nothing to 
do with new movements, new art or new anything else. Some- 
times a moment would come when it seeméd impossible to 
surmount difficulties, a moment when they might ask them- 
selves, ‘Am I doing what is right? Am I not a little bit 
antiquated, and had not I better follow So-and-so ?” No, 
they must keep always to their own path. It was a narrow 
path, and at the end was a tall ladder with lots of room at 
the top but a tremendous scramble to get up, and if they 
got up the first thing they must do would be to extend a 
helping hand to those still on the lower rungs. Charity 
and love were essential to the artist. The good artist never 
was a bad man andthe bad man never was a good artist. 
Memling, for instance, repaid six weeks’ succour by the 
monks of St. John’s Hospital, Bruges, with the labour of six 
years. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In the article we wrote about the Brighton Wood- 


’ Paving case, when judgment was given for the’ con- 


‘tractors by Mr. Justice GRANTHAM, we suggested that 
- many things are done for the protection of Corporations 


which are not allowed for individuals. But we asked 


whether it was wise for the Brighton Corporation to 


_ undergo further expenses. 


Finally it was :said :—"‘If it 


. should happen that the contractors are to go unpaid the 


public will not’ be disposed to place any higher value 


- upon the infallibility of the Corporation or upon the 


excellence of their system of conducting public works. 


It is not an advantage either for public bodies or for 


individuals to acquire a reputation for unfairness.” 
‘the Court of Appeal the Master of. the Rolls, with Lord 


. adopted the same point of view. 
‘of the hearing Mr.: 


In 


Justice MatHew. and. Lord Justice Cozrens-Harpy, 
At the. beginning 
Mouton was forced to. admit 


\ that counsel’s assumption. was the action of the 


qallae? 


especially on the Americans. 
-purchase the _ libraries, 


‘usually becomes an optimist. 


carting done by Messrs. Marsuatt & Co. 


- surveyor could not bind the Brighton Town Council. 
Whereupon the Master of the Rolls exclaimed, “‘ Now, | 


the murder is out.” The Master of the Rolls also 
insisted on another point which we raised, that in one 
part only superficial measurement was adopted while 
in other parts the cubic quantities were given.. Lord 
Justice MATHEW summarised the proceedings by saying, 
“ The whole thing came to a deadlock, and it comes to 
this. The Corporation said, ‘We won't pay.’ The con- 
tractor said, ‘You ought to pay ’—litigation. Isn’t that 
The animus of the Court was so evident that 
on the third day the Brighton Corporation suddenly 
withdrew their appeal. The terms were not mentioned 
in Court, but it is known that the sum of 17,500/. will 
have to be paid the contractors, Messrs. MACARTNEY, 
McE roy & Co. Then there is the important question 
of costs. The whole case arose out of carelessness in 
the preparation of documents and the desire to obtain 
work below its cost, regardless of the loss which would 
have to be borne by the contractors whose work was 
faithfully performed. 


Accorp1nc to Herr Mutuestus, Germany and Japan 
were the most successful countries in the section of 
industrial art at the St. Louis Exhibition. Germany, 
he considered, made the most favourable impression, 
They were willing to 
dining-rooms, music-rooms, 
bedrooms designed specially for St. Louis. Herr 
MuTHEsIvus received from the exhibition as a whole a 
more favourable impression than he had anticipated 
from the articles in the journals.: The exhibition build- 
ings were effective although they were only erected for 
temporary purposes. Germany recognised the import- 
ance of the American market and made efforts to secure 
it.. The visitors found that the Empire was able to 
compete with France. In such estimates an official 
Great Britain took part 
in exhibitions in the United States and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and found the actual advantages were 
to be easily counted, although reports might easily be 
interpreted as indicating a large amount of profit to the 
exhibitors, 


Ir is rarely we find it stated that railway companies 
are indifferent to their own interests and charge con- 


_tractors diminished weights when carrying building 


materials. A curious case relating to the subject has 
been tried in the Scottish courts before Lord Low. A 
firm of carriers brought an action against a firm of 


building contractors, and counter actions were brought 
-by the builders. 


Messrs. M‘Lacutan entered into a 
contract to carry out the masonry, brickwork and iron- 
work at Stobhill. They also contracted to have the 
Messrs. 
M'Lacuian claimed that they were charged in excess. 


The carriers pleaded that the actual weights of the 


materials—bricks and sand—were largely in. . ae 
of the railway weights, for the companies habitual: 
understated the weights of such materials as bricks an 
sand... His Lordship said he could not understand su¢l 
a statement unless in cases when, after the weights hac 
been taken by the railway officials, the bricks or san 
were exposed to rain and became — saturated — witl 
moisture, which added very considerably to ‘thei 
weight. ‘That, however, was a fact which must be wel 
known to carters, and which, it. must be assumed, the: 
took into consideration in agreeing to cart the good: 
from a railway station at so much per ton. His Lord 
ship therefore resolved to adopt the weight ascertaine 
by the railway companies as a standard. Judgmen 
was given in favour of Messrs, M’Lacuian for 794f 
and for the carriers for 142/. The case may suggest t 
other contractors the necessity for overhauling their bill; 
for carriage. 
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_ ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE, HOVE. 


HIS new church at Hove, on the outskirts 0 
Brighton, is intended for the large and rapidh 
increasing district now being opened up on the nota 
part of the Goldsmid Estate, where houses of an attra 
tive class are being erected in great numbers. i 
building, as the illustration shows, will be of a dignifiec 
and simple character, relying for its effect upon plair 
surfaces and a wide and lofty nave. The site, which i 
a prominent and central one, has been generously giver 
by Mr. D’'Avicpor Go.psmip, and the building com. 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the newly appointec 
vicar of the parish, the Rev. WaLterR Marsa tt, M.A. 
have decided to proceed slowly but continuously witt 
the erection of this fine church at an estimated cost 0 
12,000/. The architects are Messrs. CLayton & BLACK 
of Brighton. 


A STREET IN LOCHES, TOURAINE. 


HE ancient castle of Loches, from actual histone a 
well as from the romance with which traditior 

has surrounded it, absorbs so much of our interest tha 
we are apt to forget that there are a few objects in thi 
old town itself which may well command our respect 
both as historical monuments and as remnants of thi 
architectural art of both Gothic and Renaissance periods 
The town gates, for instance, are imposing enough a! 
examples of that class of architecture which, whil 
serving the peaceful object of admitting friends, has als: 
to fulfil the grim purpose of defence against foes. O 
the gates of Loches, the northern—the one shown iJ 
Mr. Haic’s sketch—is perhaps less successful, archi 
tecturally, than the eastern one—that which open: 
towards the road' from Beaulieu, but when seen fron 
the interior of the town, it will strike anyone > whi 
beholds it for the first (ane as amore grand and un 
common structure, especially when taken in combinatio! 
with the Renaissance Hotel de Ville, which, in it 
feminine gracefulness, forms an appropriate contrast tv 
the manly strength of the gate-tower. Faithful com 
panions since the year 1535, when the Hotel de Vill 
was completed, these two venerable structures hav: 
grown grey and timeworn in the service of the town 
and fitting is it to observe that, whereas the mor 
warlike building has many a distinct scar and mementi 
of furious war, the more delicate one has been com 
paratively spared. They have both done good service 
and it is pleasant to see that the town in return does t) 
to care for and preserve the veterans, 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B.: 


THE CORRIDOR. 


‘THE COTTAGE, BOSCOMBE. 


CHURCH: FITTINGS." 
(Concluded from last week.) | 


| HE next. items in our list are screens, the rood-loft and 
ist the rood, all of which. we may consider together. 

_ During the fifteenth century - screens -seem,.to: have 
been erected in most churches to enclose: the . chancel 
and chapels,'and elsewhere. Some still remain..unrestored 
(long mage they remain so)., They..are quite exquisite in 
line, in detail,’in sentiment and in,.werkmanship. , Richly 
ornamented: with: carving and. painting,. 
the most beautiful works of art that, Enghshmen -haye pro- 
duced. They have suffered. frightfully,, first. at the hands 
of puritan fanatics, and then. by.,the -blind neglect and 
stupidity of eighteenth-century Protestantism, and last, but, 
mot least, most of those that escaped-or survived these 
two.causes of destruction have..been Stripped of their 
colour‘and so “improved” by well-meaning but mistaken 
“restorers” that but little of their beauty remains. Enough, 
however, remains to make me, for one, exceedingly wroth, 
with the sacrilege that destroyed ther and the, stupidity, 
that restored them. But enough remains,also to teach us, 
to inspire us and to guide us. May I beg. all here to move 
heayen and earth to preserve these :priceless relics that 
stili remain from further destruction or, restoration. _They 
will remain a very Jong time yet if proper care is taken of 
them. . Be Cie, piel Per decis it sf | 
__ On top of the screen separating chancel from nave, and 
supported by it, ran the rood-loft, -reached by a winding 
stair, The rood-loft was used as a minstrels’ gallery. It 
‘was customary for strolling. minstrels to be hi:ed on great 
festivals. Parts of the service were occasionally sung 
from the rood-loft, but not the Epistle and Gospel. 

_ The rood itself, a large cross with a figure of Our 
Lord carved or painted upon it, and generally the figures 
of St. Mary and St. John, stood upon the roof-loft, or was 
Suspended over it from the chancel arch. Sometimes other 
figures of saints and angels were added, and upon the 
loft many candles were put. There are reasons for and 
against a chancel screen of a theological kind, which do 
not concern us now. Such screens are beyond doubt 
among the ornaments of the rubrick, and they add greatly 
to the beauty of a church. - Screens are generally required 
by the authorities to separate a chapel from the rest of 
the church. It is questionable whether a rood-loft should 
be put nowadays, unless it is required for a practical use, 
which will only be the case in some churches. We no 
longer engage strolling minstrels who have to be put 
‘where they cannot get at valuables, in case they should 
‘be tempted to steal. All too few of our churches, how- 
‘ever, have anything worth stealing. 

| Sereens may be made of stone, wood, or metal, or a 
combination of any two or all three of these materials. 
(On the whole, I think wood is the best of the three, but 
that may be because I have a particular affection for 
woodwork, 

| There are a few ‘conditio 
design of a chancel screen. 

return against the chancel side 
su part must be panelled 


ns that should regulate the 
The clergy stalls ought to 
of the screen, therefore the 
with solid panelling to a 
k of the stalls, from 3 feet 

It is undesirable to block 


ufficient height to form the bac 

to 4 feet from the chancel floor. 
the view of the altar from the congregation, and unless it 
'S raised on several steps, a high solid base to the screen 
would do so. If the chancel is long enough to allow of such 
an arrangement, it looks well, I think, for the. chancel floor 
‘0 be only one step above the nave and for the sanctuary 
‘0 be raised three more steps beyond the choir seats, leaving 
*nough space at the east side of the choir seats for easy 
sccess to them on their own level, say 2 feet 6 inches or 
} feet wide. It is awkward for the members of the choir 
0 have to Step down to reach their places. . Thus, two steps 
witha tread of 12 inches each would ascend from the level 
f the chancel to a space at least 4 feet wide for the commu- 
icants; then one step more to the level of the sanctuary 
cor. 4. space of at least 5 feet 6 inches must be allowed 
efore the next step rises. (The altar rail, if there is to be 
‘ne at all, should be set 18 inches back from the front edge 
f communicants’ step, leaving a width of 4 feet within.) 
“hen two more steps, each 18 inches wide, and a foot space 
1 front of the altar 3 feet wide, making a total length east- 
oir seats of 18 feet 6 inches or 


Ve 


. be fixed on, the first;step, 
| 3 feet 6 
opinion, the central opening should be nearly as wide 


i. Wide, ,one, 


.3 feet 9 inches, 


CONTRACT: REPORTER. 
raised seven steps above the nave, say, 
in the former case all steps having 
arise of.6,inches, in the latter.the first four having a 
rise of: 6,inghes, the last, three 7 inches, The screen. would 
and ,the panelled base might be 
nches, high, without hiding the altar. In my 
as the 


et i eqn ‘a 
It. is well, I think, to have as few mullions as 
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3 feet i inches or 


altar feet or,8 feet in;a narrow church, and mor 


| may. be,,and, for.them to run up a considerable height before 


they. are among), 


the more intricate and ornamental part of the screen begins. 


-Where.a loft is not required, I think a strong horizontal line 


} 


:screen shquld not run up and be framed into t 


lookszwell at top, with or without a cresting. In churches 
where there. is no chancel arch, I see no reason why the 
he timbers of 
the roof, with, the rood and any other figures worked into 
the design of the screen itself. In spite of the long tradition 
there is for, standing figures,on top of the screen, more or 
less isolated, I must,.say I feel that, if they could be joined! 
on or worked into the design of the screen, it would have a 


better decorative ,effect—amongst other reasons, no doubt, 


_because the figures must be less realistic to take. their 


vards beyond the ch 
9 feet to the front of the altar. The altar itself would be 


* A paper by Mr. C. 


ae S. Spooner, read before the Architectural 
ssociation on Friday, 


| 
February 10, 
: 

) 


| 
| 


The study of nature has been too much neglected. 


proper place in the whole. In some churches, especially 
where the chancel is narrow and there is a chancel. arch, a 
high screen may not look well. In such cases a low screen 
of stone or wood is wanted to stop the return stalls. The 
rood may then stand upon a beam, in which: case I think it 
is better to have a little ornament of some kind to connect 
it to the beam. Or it may be suspended in the arch, which 
is, I think, the better. way. In either case a cloth of suitable 
colour hung behind helps the decorative effect. I think the 
rood should not be too plain, whether or not figures be 
added—it is, as I have said, the standard of the, Christian 
army, the symbol of self-sacrifice, rather than the cross of 
execution. 

Gates may be added either of wood or metal, and in 
churches where valuable or holy things are kept in the 
chancel they are most desirable, to prevent theft or 
sacrilege. . In such churches a strong but very light metal 
grille should be fixed between the mullions of the screen. 
Most, if not all, Medizeval screens were painted, and there 
is every reason why modern screens should also be de- 
corated with colour. The probability of failure is consider- 
able, and it should not be attempted unless it can be carried 
out by one who possesses a keen sense of colour. Most 
modern attempts are such dismal failures it makes one 
think that the colour sense is now very-rare. But there are 
some exceptions to the failures, and improvement is im- 
possible unless attempts and experiments are made. In 
the old examples of painted screens that remain very few 
colours have been used. Nearly all good colourists seem 
inclined, from time to time, to reduce their palette. 

I personally deprecate the attempt to reproduce the work 
of the past. An artist cannot copy other people’s work, 
either in form or colour. His work may, no doubt, un- 
consciously reproduce forms and so forth, but, however 
strong the resemblance may be between his work and that 
which he most admires, it will not be a copy or reproduc- 
tion, but his own expression of the beautiful. The demand 
for mere copying leads to the very poor, uninteresting and 
inartistic work which is to be seen in such large quantities 
all around us. The old work has been studied a great deal, 
no doubt, but perhaps more with a view to reproduce than 
to learn, to copy than to acquire experience and knowledge. 

No one has ever made a closer or more, careful study of 
old work than did William Morris, and no one ever copied 
less than he did. He did not confine his study to one 
branch of old work but to all, and he made just as careful 
and close a study of nature, the fountain-head of all uty 
t 
seems to me absolutely essential for everyone connected 
with the decorative arts. 

Stalls and Desks.—Mr. Micklethwaite’s tract tells us. 
that “ well-furnished churches had stalls with misericordes, 
or turn-up seats and desks on each side of the chancel, and 
returned at the west end against the screen. Parish 
churches had only one row of stalls, but sometimes there 
was a bench in front of the desks for the use of song boys. 
Poor churches had plain settles instead of stalls.” 

The growth of the choir in most modern churches: 
necessitates a considerable amount of accommodation. I 
must say I think many. churches have too large a choir. 
The old arrangement can hardly be improved upon, unless 
it is considered better to turn the choir out of the chancel 
and put it into a gallery at the west end. - There is, no. 


‘doubt, much to ‘be said for both plans, and where the 
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chancel is small it is certainly better not to-block.it up with 
choir seats and organ. “! Rie, 

One row of seats for men and one for-boys on each side 
of the chancel should-be enough: for-any pasish: church. ; 1 
think it is better not to divide ithe seats) with arms or 
elbows, as that arrangement: would «make-sthe: whole: very 
long.and would fill up the chancel too (auch. 5;Phe great 
thing is:to arrange the seats not only}te leave-iplenty) af 
room in the chancel, but also: to igives'the appearanee 
of space. I think it is a mistake to-raise;the choir seats 
above the level of the chancel, and better: tostand:them, on 
the floor. If raised, too much prominence is givens torithe 
choir. No better arrangement has yet’ been devised than 
that of returning the back row of seats against the screen 
for the clergy. These seats might very properly be divided 
by. elbows, when that luxury ‘can be «paidifor,. The 
advantages of this arrangement’ are that. the clergy «are 
brought well. out into the church in the most convenient 
position for them to take the services. : In the greater part 
of morning and evening prayer they act as the-spokesmen 
for the people and ‘should face the: same way, and in the 
parts where they address the people they only have to turn 
round where they stand to do so. They are not separated 
from the choir and yet occupy the most important places— 
as they should—and there is plenty of room for all the staff 
connected with the parish.and generally some over for any 
extra clergy who may be present on special occasions. 

The desks should not be too near the seats, nor too high ; 
plenty of room should be left for kneeling and the height 
convenient for that attitude; there should also be an extra 
shelf, or shelves, for books below the desks. The boys will 
only want a desk, which should be as small as convenience 
will allow. The Rev. Percy Dearmer, in his book, suggests 
that boys behave better without a desk and kneel upright, 
which is, no doubt, very desirable, and it would look better 
in the church, but it strikes me as being a little hard on the 
boys to have no place for their books. 

The great lectern stood in the middle of the choir, and 
upon it lay the books for the choir office and the service of 
the altar. Now that everyone can have his own book such 
a lectern is unnecessary. It is, however, usual to provide 
one fora big Bible. The old lecterns in the form of an 
eagle were probably used to read the Gospel from, and 
stood on the north side of the sanctuary. The form is 
equally suitable to read the lessons from, and if artistically 
treated and made very unlike a real bird, may be rather 
nice. 

Personally, I don’t think the form avery good or suitable 
one for a desk to carryabook. The thing is, after all, a desk, 
and the more it looks like what it is the better. The various 
attempts one has seen at a figure representing an angel 
holding the book upon his head would, if even passably 
executed, be open to the same objections as apply to 
caryatides. 

The form of a double or single desk seems to me to be 
much the best; it may be treated in a great many different 
ways, with or without candle-holders, and may be made of 
either wood or metal. The lectern shouid stand on a step 
or platform raised above the level of the nave, more or less 
according to the size of the church. The top of the desk 
should not be too high, or the reader’s voice is checked. 
This is one of the few cases in which utility clashes with 
appearance. In the case of a single desk, it certainly looks 
better for it to be steep and to rise well in front, but there 
is no doubt as to which ought to be sacrificed. 

A long lectern cloth over the desk, and hanging low down 
front and back, looks extremely well. Itshould be of rather 
heavy material, the exact width of the desk, and be finished 
with a good fringe at each end. It may be decorated with 
embroidery, but if so there should be a good deal of em- 
broidery, or else none at all, and the design should, I think, 
be restrained and quiet, something that will give a rich 
general effect. Embroidery is necessarily expensive, and 
unless it is thoroughly good and artistically done it is rather 
disagreeable than otherwise. Poor churches must dispense 
with such an expensive luxury. A good woven material will 
look very much better than any but the best embroidery. 

It is important, when planning ‘a church, to provide a 
place for the organ. Much has*been:said‘ about the best 
position for it, and I understand that musicians agree that 

a gallery at the west end, or the rood:loft, is the best place 
for it. There are objections to both of these places if the 
church is not very lofty. Unless there‘is:aclerestory a 
large west window is necessary to Hght thé: church; an 
organ at the west end would block up this:window. 

Now, it is difficult to make a clerest6ry’look well from 
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. part in the service. 


Dy heal 


the outside unless a good deal of money can be spent upo: 
the building. I have not'seen a modern inexpensive churel 
with a clerestory that seems to me successful externally. 

particularly dislike a lean-to roof over, the aisles. Loft 
aisles with.a flat roof and a parapet get over the difficulty 
but this is;-of course, rather expensive, -and~may not sui 


the, position of the;.church.. .A minimum height of 17 fee 
4s.wanted for,anorgan,iand that will only ‘do*for a smal 
oney.33);feet, js wanted for a -fair-sized gen clea 
space of eyen,17 fest, aboventhe rood-loft ‘to the 


wall-plat 
means a-doftychug¢h The organ should be “divided ‘an 
placed. each side of ithe loftin-any-case, as the middle i 
required; for the ro@dirstriagi: bee : a 
It is. obviously ebjectionable to shut the organ up in, 
small chamber:;;Rerhaps the best way-is to divide it an 
provide two small shallow transepts on either side of th 
chancel for the:swell-box and other parts, and to bracké 
out for the pipes. The drawback to this plan is that it add 
a good bit tothe gost of the organ. I shall be much ip 
terested to’ hear:howtiothers have got over the difficulty. ~ 
|). The. organ .casevmlay'be made a very pretty thing in 
church, especiallyzifither instrument. is bracketed out fron 
the wall. UnlessctHeygiipes are'gilt, they look best thi 
natural colour|-and, ifedecorated--ati all; theypatterns shoul 
be very quiet and not conspicuous, andiof such a kind” ] 
the pipes always:dook like vorgan :pipes*and nothing else 
They can be grouped to suit the position and surrounding: 
and can be supported by bands: or rails‘framed into © 
attached to posts!or uprights... The lower part must b 
panelled, to hide the bellows and the unsightly parts of th 
instrument. It iswbetter to arrange for the organ to b 
blown by a small gas:or oil-engine or an electric motor, a 
being more convenient -and, I understand, cheaper in th 
long run than hand labour. But if the organ is to be blow 
by hand, then the lever should be so arranged that th 
blower is not shut up in a chamber where he cannot tak 
Late Medizval pews still remaini 
some churches. Where they were provided, they wer 
arranged with wide alleys both in nave and aisles, and wer 
placed in a block towards the east of the church, leaving 
wide space at the west end. Modern churches are to 
much blocked with: pews or chairs to look well. AtS 
Agnes, Kennington, I noticed many of the chairs—whiel 
by the way, are not battened together—are piled togethe 
at one side out of the way, leaving a good many in a bloc 
each side of the middle alley towards the east of the nav 
quite enough for use on a week-day. This not only has 
very good effect in the church, but it gathers a small co 
gregation together. English people seem to be very sh 
and they will slip itito a chureh and take a seat in tl 
nearest back row that is unoccupied. We have all seen 
very fair congregation scattered about over a good-size 
church, giving a sense that there are very few present. 
Some of these Medizeval pews are very nice pieces | 
furniture. They may not be very comfortable, but comfo 
is a more or less modern invention or discovery in tl 
North. We must remember that people in the Midd 
Ages went to church to take part in the service of the alte 
not to sit and listen to a sermon, and these pews would 1 
be used for sitting’ very much. There was a good deal 
movement, and much .more kneeling and standing thi 
English people have been accustomed to of recent yeal 
and besides this, these seats were not much more uncol 
fortable than the seats the people had at home. Th 
generally have a solid end, shaped at top, sometimes into 
““Doppy-head,” with a moulding running down the edgt 
and the outer face was very often carved. The seat W 
framed into these ends, and also a rail, often moulded a! 
carved, to lean against. One or two rails lower than t 
seat strengthened the construction. The pews at the old 
of the two churches at Walsingham, in Norfolk (I forget 
whom the church is dedicated), are the best examples 
know -of Medizeval pews. a 
The church itself, too, is a very beautiful example of 
fourteenth-century parish church—unrestored. | 


ae 
pews should be made as inconspicuous as possible a 
light in appearance, with either solid ends or framed en 
and with low backs, to enable people to kneel comfortat 
and reverently. The rule of the Ecclesiastical Comm 
sioners that seats must be 3 feet from back to back shou 
be looked upon as the minimum—3 feet 3 inches is bett: 
Mr. Norman Shaw has designed the best modern pews th 
I have seen for the church he built at Bedford Park. AS. 
material, of course any wood may be used. ‘There is Ol 
however, which in my opinion should not be tolerated- 


mean varnished pitch pine: In colour and grain, I thit 
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i will most certainly _disfigure,.any. building into:which it 
jyput. Without warnish it might. be just,tolerable. — | 
“nnot see why cheap pews should not be painted and 
wnished. If the painting is well done and the varnish 
dowed to harden before they are used, they will last for a 
ery long time, and, when very shabby, they can be re- 
jinted and made to look as’ good as new. A harmonious 
ad quiet colour can be used, which will add much to the 
io anthe chureh.’< >): 

A pulpit “was‘ordered by the injunctions of 1547 to be 
rovided where it'did not already exist.” 

The pulpit may stand in almost any part of the church. 
ne Rey. Percy Déarmer says :—“ As a rule, it should not 
» east of the easternmost row of seats, but should project 
row or two into. ‘the seats on its: side.” He _ further 
-ggeSts “that the floor of the pulpit’be not lower than the 
-oulders of the people when they are sitting down,” and 
+ recommends that the position for it should be carefully 
‘ed, until the'spot in the church. is, found :—“ (1) Where 
le voice rings''truest and clearest with least effort. 
\) Gesture becomes most easy and unrestrained. (3) The 
irgest part. of. the congregation .can be seen.” And he 
lds, “It will generally’be found that the same place will 
) best for all these purposes.” 

_Obviously,.a position in the middle of the church where 
je pulpit would hide, the altar, or. compete. with it in 
aportance is impossible. peat, 

_ The height of \the floor will, of course, vary with the 
ze of the church, but it should never be very high. That 
‘evation which gives the preacher command of the whole 
mgregation is sufficient, and no more should be given. 
he sides of the pulpit ‘should be 3 feet 3 inches above 
\€ floor of it, and the:top: should be broad enough to hold 
doks. ’ A smallvremovable desk ‘is‘necessary for those who 
se manuscript or‘ notes: Itshould! be:-so contrived as to 
> easily raised and! lowered ‘and easily and ‘rigidly fixed. 
think, on’ the whole} this is best: made) of: metal; with a 
ther desk tightly strained, and I:think that horrid little 
oth-called by the: shops “\antipendium ” should: be elimi- 
ated. ‘The diameter of the’ pulpit:should be ample, never 
ss than 3 feet!+ A’ seat’ is» unnedessary,» A lower: shelf 
side is useful for books;:and‘a'secure corner for a glass 
‘ water where it cannot beliupset is! convenient: A 
‘unding-board over the pulpitiis*generally advantageous 
| both preacher and congregation, and may be made to 
lok very well in the church. “iA background of wood is 
‘ten helpful to a weak voice. I think wood is very much 
\¢ best material for a pulpit ; it looks well painted and adds 
vlour tothe church. Stone and'inarble are comparatively 
yld in this climate, and so is metal. 

_ After the altar the font is the most important thing in 
‘e church. The best place for it is’at the west end in the 
iddle. If there is room, let it stand on a raised platform, 
at All Hallows Church, Southwark, for instance. It 
sould be large and of handsome material, and a cover is 
‘sential, which may be made of wood or metal. Stone or 
larble are perhaps the best materials for the font, although 
etal may be used. There are several Medieval fonts of 
eo lead still existing. It is customary to line fonts with 

d, but now that the water is blessed at every baptism and 
‘scharged into the earth when the’service is over, it seems 
'me unnecessary, unless a porous stone is used. Most of 
te bishops, however, I believe, still require it to be done. 

| waste pipe is necessary, with a''pliig. This pipe must 
Scharge into a dry well in the ‘ground. A desk to hold 
© priest's book is a great converience. It is seldom 
-ovided, but it seems almost necessary. The priest can 
‘Tdly hold the child and the book while he is administering 
2 Sacrament of Baptism. He lays it on the edge of the 
it usually, but, besides the risk of its being tipped into 
? tont, there is risk of damage by splashes of water. 
‘ch a desk should be of metal, with perhaps tightly-laced 
‘ther to carry the book. It might be removable, fitting 
10 sockets in the font, and should be easily adjustable to 
y angle or position. ~~ <i ue 

| tie Litany Desk.—" This has been so often included,” 
's Mr. Micklethwaite, “in lists purporting to be of the 
faments of the second year of Edward Vi ethat it 1s 
ntioned here, lest it should be thought that it has been 
‘dvertently omitted. But I cannot find any evidence of 
Use so early. The injunctions of 1547 orderéd’ that 
nediately before High Mass the priest and others 6f the 
‘ity not the priest alone, as is now the custom, should 
bel in the midst of the church and there sing or say, 
linly and distinctly, ‘the Litany. ‘This. was a: modifica- 
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called the Procession. Some. such convenience as the desk 
very likely soon’ came into use,but- the -only mention of 
anything of the kind , for,-many: years that I know of is 
one entry in.some.churchwardens’ accounts of the time 
of, Mary belonging tothe parish of Cheswardine, Salop. 
It- runs for. a forme;'to serve in procession tyme.’ This 
forme,’ I have:no: doubt, was a-thing for the priest and 
others to kneel: at when singing the ‘procession’ or 
Litany.”) vesiur, 
_ “Cousin, in 1627, as Archdeacon of the East Riding, 
inquires, ‘Have you a little faldstool or desk with some 
decent carpet over it in the middle alley of your church, 
whereat the Litany may be said ?’” 

. The Litany desk has good authority and has become 
very usual. It should be large enough for two, or, in large 
churches three, to. kneel.side by side, and, may, be. covered 
by a-cloth.in the.way,] have suggested for. the lectern. 

Bells—A parish church was provided with bells, and 

even the smallest had two. It would be well if this 
practice could be revived; a single bell has a depressing 
effect. 
_ The notice-boards on the door or in the porch are 
usually unsightly things. I should like to see well- 
designed notice-boards provided with the permanent notices, 
or one painted with good lettering and the other provided 
with a glazed door, and the notices within written by 
someone who has learnt to write, so that they may be 
legible and not disagreeable to look at. 

That is all that I have to say this evening about church 
fittings, 

There are several things I have not touched upon, not 
that they are unimportant, but because I feared to occupy 
too much of your time, and I am afraid that I have not been 
able to add anything to that which had already been said 
and written on this subject. My only excuse is that, in re- 
capitulating what others have said and written very much 
better than I can ever hope to, I may have brought together 
certain considerations that ought to guide us in designing 
these things, and which may perhaps be useful to the 
younger members of the Architectural Association, whose 
attention so far has not been turned in this direction. 

_ I cannot, of course, suggest how these things may be 
made beautiful, but unless they are beautiful, not only in 
design, but in execution, they will be failures. 

Some one has well said, ‘‘ Everything that nature makes 
is beautiful, everything that man makes should be—it is 
wrong if it is not.” 

Mr. H. Sirr, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author of the paper, said Mr. Spooner had not only given 
them the benefit of his experience and opinion, but he had 
gathered together a vast amount of information, and brought 
to their notice the various rules and other considerations. 
which should be present when architects were engaged upon 
the design of churches. If character and harmony were to 
be present in their churches, there were at least three con- 


siderations not to be lost sight of. First of all, there must 


bea trained mind and eye to control and direct the intro- 
duction of fittings and decorations. Secondly, good artists 
and craftsmen must be employed, with whom there must 
be direct intercourse. . Thirdly, the best materials must be 
used. A great deal could be said under each of these 
headings, but the speaker thought all such considerations 
had been well acknowledged by the author of the paper. 
Mr. Spooner had said so much that really very little could 
be added to the remarks. All the rules touched upon were 
the result of the experience of those who were best able to 
speak upon the subject, and they admitted of no discussion 
at all... He was glad to hear Mr. Spooner say that it was: 


-unnecessary, that the frontlet should be mounted upon 


a screen, and if it was properly lined there was no 
reason why it should not look well. Then, again, with 
regard to the altar, of course everyone agreed that it 
should be of the- best material, but if they could not have 
much ornamentation upon it, at times inlay might be used 
although it would be seldom seen. The paper also men- 
tioned the old world pew, and some -seats in . Norfolk 
churches were described. Suffolk also possessed some fine 
examples. There was no county where so many were 
preserved. Those in the eastern -counties were decorated 
in a way that suggested there was at one time quite a 
school of artists in this work, though in the present day 
they seemed to have little knowledge of the methods em- 
ployed.: It was absolutely necessary to have samples, of 
hangings sent down to churches. before making a choice, 
as it was impossible to judge of the effect of ‘such decora- 
tion without seeing it in position. - tee a 
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to the great difficulty experienced by architects in con- 
trolling the choice: of gifts to churches by parishioners. 
Referring to simple churches he instanced the furnishing 
of one with a bare brick interior: It seemed to defy the 
utmost skill because the colour of the brick practically 
killed any treatment. Whitewash was the only remedy, 
and nothing made a: more sympathetic background for 
pictures and carving. : 

Mr. G. H. Fettowes Prynne congratulated the author of 
the paper on the straightforward way in which he had 
dealt with his subject, because it was a difficult one to deal 
with before an audience that must be mixed. Mr. Spooner 
had taken a broad view and had shown that their art em- 
braced all that was artistic, and the whole subject could be 
looked at in a broad sense. However interesting the points 
of the paper were to some, it was! not equally interesting to 
others, because there must be many present who would not 
have so much chance as others of doing church work. 
They must all’ remember, however, that there was a great 
demand for churches, and it was, therefore, well to be 
acquainted with some of the details of that part of their 
work. Speaking as one who had acted as assessor of church 
designs, the speaker said the deplorable things that were 
done in church work made him feel that there was very 
little thought given to anything outside Domestic architecture. 
It would astound some people to know the ignorance that 
was displayed in such competitions. Competitors very 
often did not possess the A B C of church architecture. In 
conclusion he said any artist should be glad to design the 
fittings and furniture for churches. ~The work embodied 
the highest ideal, and in that spirit alone he was sure would 
be found the germ that made successful any of the church 
work of the present day. 


Messrs. C. J. Tarr and G. Lucas also joined in the dis- | 


cussion. 

Mr. Spooner observed that the altar, even where of 
reasonable dimensions, lacked in appearance the import- 
ance that it deserved. Its importance is in a great measure 
said-to be proportional to the number of steps upon which 
it is placed. _ His own observation, however, led to a con- 
trary conclusion. The more that it is isolated, and the more 
its pyramidal approach is accentuated, the more its scale is 
reduced. Not only does it gain in dignity by standing upon 
a broad platform, but if the top is below the level of the eye, 
as viewed from the nave, another dimension is added. The 


rival claims for the position of the organ do not come into | 


A surpliced choir in the chancel is to bear in mind that this law only holds good when th 


everyday practice. 


generally demanded when any additions to the accommo-— 


dation of a church are undertaken, and where the choir is 
the organ must be. Therefore a chamber immediately 
behind the choir is rendered necessary. Nor is the shelter- 
ing of tone provided by a chamber an undesirable quality 
in the case of the average parish organ. One advantage to 
be gained by placing the choir in a west gallery would be 
the space thus gained in the chancel. Space is a necessary 
accessory to dignity of ceremonial, and the chancel: under 
such circumstances might also well be shortened, thus 
bringing the altar within nearer view. Its present position, 
pushed closely against the east wall, compares ill with its 
older position upon the chord of the apse. 
the altar is eminently desirable for effect, but probably no 
adequate effect is to be obtained in the presence of a window 
situate, as custom dictates, immediately over the altar, the 
result being that nothing beneath it is seen with distinct- 
ness. It would seem neither a serious innovation nor:an 
impracticable one were the morning chapel to be placed 
eastwards of the chancel, where we are accustomed to see 
a lady chapel. The eastern wall of the chancel could then 
be treated as an arcade, and is often done in the latter case, 
and the limitations imposed by the dead wall thereby 
obviated. ‘ . 


The Ayr Town Council have had under consideration 
the steps to be taken for the preservation of the Old Bridge, 
and consulted Mr. John Young, burgh surveyor; Mr. John 
Eaglesham, C.E., Ayr, a former surveyor of the burgh; and 
Mr. James A. Morris, F.R.I.B.A., Ayr. At the last meeting 
these experts were requested to submit to the committee a 
‘scheme for the substantial rebuilding of the bridge, saving 
as far as possible its present form and structure. The 
meeting empowered the engineers and architects to make 
what openings in the bridge they might find necessary for 
the framing of the required scheme. 


Space behind. 


| mentioned law of inverse squares. 


“or sun light, but also to every description 


AND INCANDESCENT GAS. 


I.—IntTRoDUCTION. 


Wize subject is of the utmost importance to architec 

and others engaged in the erection of buildings. TI 
object of the paper is to help to create an increased intere 
in this most important part of an architect's duty. . Light 
essential to health, as it affects the growth, developme 
and maintenance of every living thing, whether of f] 
animal or vegetable world; its influence is much great 
than we usually admit, and it applies not only to natur: 
of artificial ligt 
Allow me to remind you that both kinds of light are ve 
intimately connected, for every kind of artificial light 
general use’ is directly ‘or’ indirectly produced from ti 


ELECTRICITY 


‘products of ‘the pent-up rays of the sum in past age 


In employing «artificial light it is essential in the fir 
instance to determine the amount that may be require 
the mode by which it is measured, and the laws that gove 
its intensity. e Wy 

Amount of Artificial Light Required. 

1. Taking a general average, the amount of light requir 
for reading and writing may be taken at one’ candle foc 
this, however, depends on the nature and extent of t 
reflecting surfaces influencing: the light: .-For work w 
much detail or on coloured materials. not’less than fi 
candle feet should be provided; even this may be doubl 
for the finest mechanical work, such as engraving’a 
similar operations. | ea . 


Mode by which Light is Measured. . y 

2. To start with, we must have a definite standard 
light for comparison (which it is said at present we do 1 
possess). The general legal standard is the standard cand 
a spermaceti candle of certain dimensions, weighing 01 
sixth of a pound avoirdupois, and burning 120 grains | 
hour... From this a standard of light is obtained, which a 
distance of 1 foot from the object, illuminated ‘produces 
illumination equal .to one candle. foot, or as genera 
expressed, “one candle-power,” At other distances 1 
illuminating power is determined by the “law of inve 
squares,” which states that. the intensity of light var 
inversely as the square of the distance. As, for instan 
at the distance of 2 feet the intensity is reduced to 0 
fourth of that at the distange of 1 foot, the same rays 
light having to cover four times the area. It is import 


is no refraction or reflection. 
Photometer. 


3. Light is measured by an instrument called a phi 
meter, the principles of which depend upon the bef 
The usual form 
photometer is that of a straight graduated bar, having 


standard light at one end and the light to be tested at 


other. A movable screen is placed on the bar between 
lights ; the screen has an opaque disc in the centre encir 
by a transparent ring outside the disc; the screen is 
adjusted on the bar that the shadows on the opaque 
transparent portions are equal or of the same intens 
the square of the distances at which the lights are from 
screen will express the relative intensity of each light. 

An improved photometer for testing high-power bur! 
has been invented by Mr. Charles Carpenter and Mr. Ja 
W. Helps, and has been in use for some time at the S 
Metropolitan Gas Company. The standard Carcel or Pen 
lamp, which is equal to ten standard candles, is not comp: 
directly with the light to be tested, but serves to fix a 
determined value to a secondary standard of the § 
quality and colour as the light to be tested; by this mc 
the colour difficulty is overcome. The light of the secon' 
standard is adjusted by a sliding shutter worked bya | 
screw so as to produce the same amount of light as 
standard lamp. Two divided scale bars are used, havi. 
terminal common to both at the secondary standard. _ 

The primary scale is provided with a movable scr, 
box’ containing a reversible Leeson star disc, the scal | 
the bar being divided equally from the centre toward: 
primary and secondary standards. The secondary stan 
rotates that it may occupy the same relative position ©)! 
way. * . 

* A paper by Mr. B. R. Tucker, member of the Council ¢! 
Society of Architects, Member of the Royal Sanitary Institute | 
Chief Surveyor, War Office, read before the Society of Arch’ 
on Thursday, February 16, 


Fes. 24, 1905.] 
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On the secondary bar is mounted a reversible Bunsen 
box, and at the other terminal the light to be tested. 
» dise-box having been adjusted, the intensity of the 
st being tested may be decided by the square of the 
srence in the distance between the secondary standard 
et and the disc-box. _ 


Light should be Distributed. 


4. The law. of inverse squares proves that in order to 
yin the best result with economy in lighting, it is 
‘essary, in the case of a large room, or building, or 
rch, that it should be lighted by means of a reasonable 
wnber of separate lights, judiciously distributed, instead 
by a large single light or lights placed centrally in the 
‘mor building. It is somewhat difficult to lay down any 
ty definite rule for the placing of the lights for lighting 
‘ze rooms or buildings, as circumstances, &c., so greatly 
Yer; also the quantity of light required is subject to 
siderable variation, according to the nature of the 
lding and the purpose to which, it is to be devoted. 
‘wever, as the purpose of lighting is generally to produce 
sertain intensity of light at the plane of illumination, 
‘ich is usually assumed to be from 3 feet or 4 feet above 
: floor, the lights should be so placed and of such a 
sure as to produce a minimum illumination of (say) about 
e candle foot at the parts furthest from the light. 


Light should be Diffused. 

5. The best light is a soft well-diffused light, which is 
ually obtained:by employing ground glass globes, &c., of 
(ferent forms and patterns. Flickering lights or unshaded 
‘hts within the field of vision, also a very bright or intense 
ht, ora sudden variation in the intensity of the light, or 
lent contrasts of brilliant illumination and deep shadows, 
e all highly objectionable, being harmful to the eyes. 

| . Colour of the Light. 

6. Best artificial light is that which most nearly 
»proaches in colour to natural light. Natural light is not 
perfectly white, but it is of a yellowish-white, which 
impers the rays of light; this is especially the case in the 
jorning and evening time, when the light is softer than in 
ie middle of the day. 


} 


e is ELECTRICITY. 
Electric lamps are of three kinds—arce lamps, Nernst 
imps and.incandescent lamps. 

+ Arc Lamps. 
_ These’ are of two kinds—open and enclosed. 


| Open Arc Lamps. 
| 7. This lamp is the most intense artificial illuminant. 
s light is produced by sending a continuous or alternating 
arrent of sufficient potential difference between two 
ightly separated carbon rods, producing a most brilliant 
ght. Im an ordinary: arc lamp the upper carbon is the 
ositive. This is slowly fed downwards by means of a 
lenoid mechanism as fast as it is consumed. The chief 
pnsumption of energy is at the lower end of this carbon, 
ing the most brilliant part of the arc, where the carbon 
uirly boils away into vapour, producing a slight hollow 
1 centre of the end known as the “crater.” The lower 
arbon, or negative, is evenly and somewhat sharply pointed 
~if the are is short, particles of carbon are torn off from 
ne surface of the crater of the upper carbon, and many of 
jem are deposited on the lower carbon. With a direct 
uarrent the upper carbon will burn away twice as fast as 
1e lower (if of the same diameter), generally at the rate of 
‘bout 2inches per hour, depending on the hardness and 
‘ameter of the carbon. 
i The carbons are generally half an inch in diameter, and 
le upper, and sometimes the lower also, have a soft core 
f carbon in the centre, about 1-16 inch diameter ; this por- 
on more easily fuses and produces a greater mass of carbon 
green. which tends to hold the arc centrally between the 
‘arbons. , Lhe rays of light from this lamp come chiefly 
fom the crater,” and fall at an angle of 40 degrees below 
ae horizontai. 


. Are lamps of large candle-power, usually called “ pro- 

‘etors” (used as search lights), consume from 60 to 150 

mperes, and produce a light of many thousand candle- 

wer. These are mostly continuous circuit. 

. ; Enclosed Arc Lamp. 

Re are of this lamp is enclosed withi  . n inner globe, 

F . excludes practically an access of fesh air. The ends 
e carbons keep fairly flat, the arc only fills a-portion of 

ie space between the carbons and it travels about slowly 


from one part to the other. The carbons in this lamp are 
consumed only at the rate of one-eighth of an inch per hour, 
so that they will burn from 80 to 120 hours or more without 
retrimming. In these lamps the are is much longer, and 
the downward obstruction of the light by the lower carbon 


| is much reduced. The double globe in these lamps makes 


them safer. The advantages of this lamp consist in the 
saving in the cost of carbons, the saving of labour in retrim- 
ming, and the inner globe—being often of opal glass— 
insures a better diffusion of light. 

_ This lamp also gives a much rounder and fuller dis- | 
tribution of light; although, with the same energy, the 
minimum light is little more than half that of the open arc, 
yet the better distribution of light fully compensates for the 
difference. 

For interior lighting the outer globes are sometimes of 
opal or ground glass, so that the bluish tinge which is pro- 
duced by the long arc is partially eliminated. Several 
enclosed arc lamps are now in use fitted with one globe 
only, and are giving greater ‘satisfaction than those fitted 
with two globes, as they afford a greater and better diffusion 
of light. 

It should be stated that opal globes absorb from 50 to 
60 per cent. of the light. Ground glass, according to its 
density, absorbs from 30 to 50 per cent., and clear glass 
about ro percent. ‘From this it will be seen how wasteful 
is the usual method of diffusing the light by opal and ground 
globes. . It is only necessary to disperse the downward rays : 
by such globes, the upward rays should be unobstructed 
and, for interior lighting, reflected downwards by means of 
an umbrella-like shade. ; 

Arc lamps are also used in studios, factories, &c., of the 
inverted type, the rays of which are thrown on a white 
ceiling, when they reflect and produce a most pleasing . 
effect. 

Nernst Lamp. 

8. This lamp comes between the arc lamp and the 
incandescent lamp. The light is obtained by making - 
incandescent a filament of mixed oxides, generally from 
1 inch to 12 inch in length and placed either horizontally or 
vertically. The filament when cold is a low conductor, but 
when heated by a coil having a current passed through it, 
it becomes a conductor and then goes to a vivid incan- 
descence. - This filament cannot be run by itself without a 
resistance, which is necessary to prevent the light becoming 
unstable. The filament being incombustible, it is not 
necessary to place it in vacuum, as in the case of the 
incandescent lamp. 

It takes a short time to light the lamp, and no doubt this 
is one of its drawbacks, together with the frequent break- 
down of the filament and heating coil, owing to vibration. 
The average life of the burner is from 300 to 400 hours. 
The efficiency of this lamp is extremely high, being 
.95 watts per candle-power on 100 volts circuit and .88 watts 
per candle-power on high-voltage circuits. A one-ampere 
lamp will give 105 candle-power on a joo-volt circuit, and 
250 candle-power on a 220-volt circuit. This is practically 
three times the amount of light given by the ordinary incan- 
descent lamp consuming the same amount of current. 


Incandescent Lamp. 

9. The incandescent lamp in general use consists of a 
carbon filament possessing a high resistance to the electrical 
current and of sufficient strength to insure a fair durability 
or life to the lamp. For a time it was difficult to obtain 
such a filament, but by the persistent efforts of Edison, 
Swan and others, about twenty years ago such a filament 
was obtained. The filaments, except those for special 
lamps of large candle-power, are made of soluble cellulose 
threads, hardened, carbonised and “treated.” 

The typical lamp consists of four parts—the base to 
carry the lamp in its socket, the glass bulb, the filament and 
the filament mounting, which includes the connecting wires. 
The air is exhausted from the bulb to prevent the filament 
being consumed when made incandescent. The length, 
shape and diameter of the filament varies according to the 
make of lamp. Generally they have one or two convolu- 
tions so as to admit of sufficient length to insure the neces- 
sary resistance and to obtain the required candle-power, 
which depends on the superficial area of the filament. 

Lamps are made of the following candle-power—23, 5, 
8, 16, 25, 32, 50. and upwards to 600 candles. Those of 
16 candle-power are mostly used and the voltage is from 
100 to 230. The life of an incandescent lamp practically 
depends on the temperature employed, other things being 
equal. 
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There is a steady disintegration and vaporisation of the 
filament during incandescence, which produces a material 
increase in the resistance, and a consequent decrease of 
current, temperature and light. An ordinary low efficiency 
100-volt 16 candle-power lamp takes about .6 amperes. 
At 200 volts a 16 candle-power lamp takes about .3 amperes, 
and a 250-volt 16 candle-power lamp about .24 amperes. 

_ Lamps can be obtained of three classes—low, medium 
and high efficiency, absorbing respectively from 23 to 
4 watts per candle-power. On the whole the best result is 
obtained by using lamps 3 to 3.5 watts per candle-power. 

. Practically, the B.T.U. is equal to the current required 
for No. 16—16 candle lamps per hour. The rate per unit 
for electrical current in the City of London supply varies 
from 23d. to 5d. In one business house 23d. is charged 

_per unit for current used in the daytime in the basement, 
33d. for that used on the ground floor and 43d. for the 
floors above. 


II].—IncanDESCENT Gas-LiGHT. 


10. Incandescent gas-light is the result of two important 
discoveries, viz. :—(a@) The Bunsen burner and (8) the in-. 
candescent mantle. 

(a) About fifty years ago Bunsen invented the atmo- 
spheric burner (which bears his name), by which a non- 
luminous gas flame is produced by mixing coal gas with a 
certain proportion of the air needed for its combustion. 
The proportion varies, but is generally about one to five or 
six. The discovery of this burner has been of immense 
importance, enabling gas to be used for heating purposes as 
well as for incandescent lighting. 

(6) The discovery of Baron Von Welsbach, in 1886, led 
to the production of a mantle of refractory oxides, having as 
a base that wonderful and rare earth or oxide of the metal 
thorium known as thorea, and culminating in 1891-2 in 
the further and more wonderful discovery of the power 
exerted upon the thorea by having a trace of ceria mixed 
with it, led to the production of the marvellous intensity of 
light which these mantles produce. The exact proportion 
of these rare earths was found after many careful experi- 
ments to be 99 per cent. of thorium and 1 per cent. of 
cerium. It is remarkable that the slightest deviation from 
these proportions, one way or the other, causes a diminu- 
tion of light. It is still necessary to resort to further 
research before we can fully understand how it is that the 
incandescent mantle can. produce light equal to eighteen 
candles’ per cubic foot gas consumed; whereas, when we 
use the gas in the ordinary way, in producing a flat or other 
flame we obtain only about three candles per cubic foot of 
gas consumed, one-sixth that of the incandescent mantles. 
To produce a good mantle the rare earth must have 
qualities difficult to find; it must be free from atmospheric 
influences, must be sufficiently refractory not to seriously 
soften at the temperature of the flame and non-volatile. 
So far, it is found that thorea occupies a position by itself 
as the ideal basis for the mantle. 

The efficiency of the mantle at the first start with the 
“C” burner is equal to fifteen candles per cubic foot of gas 
consumed ; it diminishes with the age of the mantle. 

The incandescent ‘‘ C ” burner is— 

Five times as efficient as an Argand gas-burner. 
SIX Ordinary do. 
Three: .,; be » a Regenerative do. 

Notwithstanding the considerable improvement made 
in the mantles of late years, it is stated that to see incan- 
descent gas-lighting to perfection it is necessary to. go to 
Berlin. In Berlin the mantles are used without any coating 
to protect them in transit, the burning off of which when 
first lighted causes a certain amount of deterioration and 
loss of incandescence. Mantles should not be kept in stock | 
for any length of time, as they deteriorate by the action of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

By-pass burners should be used; they only consume 
through the by-pass 1 foot per twenty-four hours. Should 
it. produce an unpleasant smell, it can be prevented by 
reducing the flame to a small blue light only. Very much 
depends on the description of shade used with mantle 
burners ; the object should be to soften the hight and 
approximate it in colour to that of natural light. 

. Take care that the mantles are perfect ; sometimes the 
slightly defective mantles known as “seconds” are sold as 
perfect mantles. Seconds are the result of the sorting out, 
and consist of those short in length, stitches dropped in the | 
knitting, or other deformation or damage ; these are often 
palmed off for the perfect article. 
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case of the electric light, is well recognised. The Pneum: 
Gas-Lighting Company and others have invented 
apparatus for this purpose. It consists merely of a lit 
valvular device at the base of the burner to which 
attached fine flexible tubing to conduct the air-pressur 
the other end of which is the pneumatic push or suite 
which the valve is worked. The use of this invent 
insures convenience and economy in cases where gas-li; 
is required only at intervals. 1 ee 
Natural ventilation is very much improved by the use 
incandescent gas-lighting. The heat of the burners ; 
only causes a healthful circulation of the air within | 
room or building, but it materially assists in the removal 
the vitiated air in all cases where a proper provision I 
been made for the escape of the same, and it undoubter 
assists in the prevention of down-draught in certain cas 
in churches, halls, large rooms, &c. , . 
Some experiments were carried out in the Museum a 
Art Gallery at Birmingham in 1902, and reported 
Professor Percy F. Frankland (Birmingham Universit 
the results of which are most interesting and instructi 
It is stated that the experiments clearly showed the folla 
ing results under the condition of the efficient ventilati 
which prevailed at the time:— _ 
(z) In the absence of any artificial illumination there wa 
slight increase in the percentage of carbonic acid in the air dun 
the course of the day ; ‘ 
(b) With the electric arc lamp illumination, the increase in: 
percentage of carbonic acid was distinctly more marked ; 
(c) With the incandescent gas illumination; on the other hai 
there was a distinct diminution in the percentage of carbonic a 
in the air. : ie “+ 


It is stated that the explanation of this diminution is 1 
far to seek, it being obviously due to the more effici 
ventilation of the gallery, caused by the greater draug 
of heated air through the ventilating shafts placed abo 
the incandescent gas-burners. The circumstance that t 
percentage of carbonic acid actually diminishes during t 
use of the incandescent gas-burners proves that the pi 
ducts of combustion, from which. damage to the pictur 
might be apprehended, are completely carried off by t 
ventilation, which is so much promoted by the g 
burners. 

In the opinion of Professor Frankland the incandesce 
gas installation in the Art Gallery is to be preferred 
electric arc lamps; and although these lamps do not gi 
rise to sulphur compounds, they do generate ozone ai 
oxides of nitrogen, which are calculated to act prejudicial 
on pictures. In order that this advantage may accrue fro 
the use of the incandescent gas illumination, it is, of cour; 
necessary that proper ventilation should be provided oy 
the gas-burners to prevent the circulation of the products 
combustion. The following are some of the high-pow 
lamps at present in use :— | 

The Lucas lamp is a very good description of the lat 
type of incandescent gas lamp that is now coming ve 
much into use. The special advantage of this lamp is tl 
it does not require any compressing plant or machinery 
raise the pressure of the gas as is required by the ust 
type of high-pressure burner; each lamp is self-contain 
and is constructed to work with the ordinary pressure of t 
gas. The lamp is of simple construction, with no worki 
parts to get out of order, and contains a Bunsen burner 
large diameter fitted with a special description of regulati 
nipple for adjusting the supply of gas, a short glass chimn: 
or globe, and an elongated metal cylinder or chimney. 
joint between the burner gallery and glass chimney, a) 
that between the glass chimney and the metal cylinder, 4 
substantially closed so as to exclude the external a 
thereby causing a powerful suction to be produced ont 
burner when the lampis alight. The proportion of gas al 
air burnt is about 53 volumes of air to one of gas, whi 
is the most powerful explosive mixture obtainable wi 
coal gas, and produces the highest possible flame temper 
ture. Thirty-nine cubic feet of this mixture consumed | 


_the Lucas lamp per hour will produce an intensity of lig 


equal to 200 standard candles. The lampsare made in fo’ 
sizes, with consumptions of gas as follows :— 


200 candle-power . . 6 cubic feet of gas per hour. 


400 3 : LO ” ” 
700 40 . 175 ” » 
1,000 55 24 ” 


The lamps can also be grouped in clusters of two ¢ 
three lights with either size of burner. The essenti 


. The convenience of being able to light and extinguish 
gas-burners at any one point at a distance away, as in the 


principle of « \s description of lamp is the proportions ‘ 
and the combiiation of the glass and metal cylinder aboy 
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ie mantle, and the enlarged Bunsen tube, the object of which 
‘to create a sufficient draught to draw the whole of-the air 
scessary to produce the proper and most perfect combus- 
‘on of the gas within the mantle through the burner tube, 
5 external air being required or used at the point of 
‘nition, and also to admit of a larger mantle being used, 
y means of which a greater area of intandescence is 
»tained, producing at the same time the greatest intensity 
> fight, because the flame temperature is the highest 
stainable. A special feature worthy of note has recently 
‘een introduced which enables the lamps to be lighted’by a 
secial by-pass arrangement (previously explained), by 
yeans of which a series of lamps can be operated from a 
istance, and switched on and off as rapidly and as easily 
s is done in the case of the electric light. 2 


The Khoma lamp is an incandescent arc lamp on the 


egenerative principle, by which the gas is superheated in a 
hamber before it passes to the burner. The chamber for. 
eating the gas is placed directly above the mantle, well 
vithin the heating zone. This insures the thorough super- 
eating of the gas, in which state it better mixes with the 
jr in the Bunsen burner than if in a cold heavy condition. 
y the heating of the gas the lamp develops from 20 to 25 
yer cent. more light from the same amount of gas, as com- 
jlete combustion is more nearly obtained. No chimneys 
ire used in this lamp; the advantage is, there is no obstruc- 
jon of light and no breakages. The lamp for outside use 
jas a windproof shield in the form of a copper cylinder for 
>rotecting the mantles during their renewal or while the 
amp is being cleaned. The consumption of gas is about: 
4 cubic feet of gas per hour per burner, producing 150 
eandle-power per burner. A lamp may be fitted. with a 
cluster of burners, but four burners are equal to 600 candle- 
power. 


THE ART OF TO-DAY. 

AN address was delivered by Mr. Edward S.. Prior, 
IX architect, on the 15th inst, at the distribution of 
prizes to the students at the Municipal School of Art, 
Birmingham. The Lord Mayor presided. 

Mr. Prior, according to the Birmingham Post, said 
that the economy of civilisation must find for artists a place 
in the theories of its welfare. That it had found them 
that place up till now was a matter of history, and that it 
was not giving up the intention was clear from the position 
‘which was now given to art in education. The number of 
‘art, craft and technical schools grew every day, and they 
absorbed a large amount of public money. There was, 
therefore, in the public mind a definite surrender of 
‘Present economy for the sake of those complex ideas 
‘which were conveniently catalogued as art. Professor 
'Lethaby, in his lately published and most suggestive 
account of “Medizeval Art” had. told them that * every 
School of art is the. product of antecedent arts, plus the 
“national equation of the moment.” It was clear to him 
(the speaker) that they had ‘of necessity now to make the 
extra growth out of the being of their time, so as to 
| qualify their art and separate it from that of former times. 
|The apprehension of this should be the moving force in 
| their training, for it gave them a place in the social life of 
their country. They were citizens of no mean city, for as 
artists they were citizens of humanity. The national 
equation of the moment was clearly set before them in the 
_development of social life, in the conquest of man by himself 
so that the race might grow to a wider development. It had, 
therefore, become foolishness for the artist of to-day simply 
to follow the traditions of ancient artists. To grow to 
manhood he must move in the spirit of this time, in the 
advance to a freer and more perfect social life, otherwise he 
could not retain the allowance to survive. This was a far- 
‘Teaching condition. It forbade them to walk in the footsteps 
of the past. It forbade them to paint sacred pictures as 
did the artists of religion, like Giotto; to exhibit moral 
allegories, as did Durer; to build great churches in the 
fashion of Chartres or Westminster Abbey. For though 
they were able to do these things, yet these were not the 
Subject matters of their art. To paint with the colouring of 
Titian, to draw with the draughtsmanship of Michel 
Angelo, to mould bronze like Cellini or etch copper like 
Rembrandt, to raise Portland stone like Sir Christopher 
_Wren—all the skill for this, if they had it, yet would not be 
art for them. When those great men lived their capacity to 
do their great works was the national equation of the 
moment. But in these days they had neither the Medieval 
| atmosphere of religious faith to give their art this ancient 
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manner ; they had no Renaissance of learning to give their 
art that ancient manner of scholarship. To represent that 
such was.to be the spirit of their art was an hypocrisy. 
Moreover, :it was turning back from the possibilities of 
their own art—a cowardly surrender in the face of the 
enemy. If they could not recover courage to make an art 
of their own, they. as artists must break up and disappear. 

‘Their schools in Birmingham had no intention of turning 
cowards and deserting the Commonwealth. They had béen 
established and developed in view of the wide destiny of 
citizen art. They studied the manners of ancient artists 
not by appropriating their style, their treatment and their 
technique—which in each case was part of their evolution 
of art... But seeing what those artists did, they, too, trained 
hand and eye and feeling upon the qualities and expression 
of the materials themselves. Just as the old artists learnt 
to express themselves without bungling or uncertainty, so 
they learned. So they possessed the matter of art, which 
was its beginning—the good made beautiful—and the 
manner of art—the skill that grew from the seeing eye and 
the sensitive hand—and then, by growth away and beyond 
this, they grew to be artists by bringing their art into the 
life of to-day. There was only too much, it seemed to him, 
that the craft and skill of artists ought to be speaking now. 
They were passing on by social change to a state of 
humanity that was quite without precedent. In the intel- 
lectual and moral manners of mankind they could point to 
distinct progress towards the qualities which lead to social 
survival. While intellectually they had learnt to love 
their neighbours as themselves, in the sphere of arts 
had they any squeamishness, or reticence, or charity ? 
Very little he feared. The public morals of art had 
been corrupted by culture. The connoisseur collected 
pictures, nay built a public gallery, and counted that 
his duty to his neighbour was done—and he would let 
his land be developed in a way that of necessity meant 
a waste of ugliness. When those who were taken as 
exemplars of art showed this indifference, it was little 
wonder that the beauty of our cities was sacrificed for the 
merest bagatelle of material advantage. The public-house 
was the practical determiner of where streets should run, 
not the shapeliness and usefulness of the street. The civic 
community, under the guise of by-laws, denied architec- 
ture the right of building for the purpose of seemly 
presentation. And what the community did and thought 
no shame for, though it spoiled the beauty of a whole 
country side, every individual took as the ordinary manner 
of life. What advertiser cared how shocking to every sense 
his advertisement might be ? What private builder minded 
ruining a whole street or a whole village by a pretentious 
erection of glaring ugliness? Did any man think that in 
these things he should regard his neighbour ?. What parson 
was found refusing the most patent insincerity of degraded 
art, though it drove every artist trom his church? The 
manners of art were in a very elementary state when to be 
shocking was thought no crime, when picture galleries 
multiplied, but every year city and town and country side, 
ever more and more, thought no shame to be offensive. 
Now a school of artists turning out trained workers such as 
they were in Birmingham must in this matter see their 
duty. They must be a force to check the want of manners 
in art. 

The community which gave them that education, and so 
promised them the right to live as artists, could not but be 
influenced by them. Their attitude should be militant, as 
of an army trained for a campaign. The destinies of the 
coming art were in their hands. Here in Birmingham at 
some time in the near future might be a preliminary 
skirmish the issue of which might determine the future 
campaign. The Bishopric of Birmingham implied a 
cathedral that would be built in due course, a great 
church by its function, a public building for the people 
of Birmingham to call theirs, for them to look at, for 
them to enter. Why should it not be for them to create, 
to build it, decorate it, and fit it as a church of this 
century ? It seemed to him that art education was a mere 
pretence for a city like Birmingham to provide if it denied 
them the means of using that education for its benefit. If 
built by them as architect-masons, and architect-carpenters, 
if sculptured by them as craft sculptors, if decorated by 
them as craft painters, smiths, glaziers and tilemakers, the 
cathedral would be, as were the ancient cathedrals, a growth 
from the art life of to-day which the city of Birmingham 
was so strenuous in maintaining. What mimicking copy 
could be half as fine a thingas that? If they as artists in 
building were to come forward for the building of this 
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_ cathedral they must develop a school of building. and deco-, 


ration, one that could take the position they claimed and 
worthily administer the charge. He knew that as part of 
their Municipal School of Art they had a flourishing and 
efficient school of architecture and building construction—a 
school for the planning of all kinds of building and for 
‘the drawing of all kinds of its construction, for the specifi- 
cations and business of an architect’s profession, for the 
history and style teaching out of which came the designing 
of' the architect. L 
ing and decorative treatment which might be something 
much more.’ He meant a workshop of architecture ready 
to build and decorate. He spoke to them thus because 
outside of them, and an advance such as a school of art like 
theirs could make, a practical school of building seemed 
little likely. He believed that their school of art would not 
_ be long before it made a move in the direction of a practical 
working school of architecture. In conclusion, the speaker 
remarked that the success of the school had been undoubted ; 
it had made the city a producer of art objects held in esteem 
in three continents. ‘ Brummagem,” which forty years ago 
had an equivocal sense, now spelt good workmanship and 
a genuine expression of art. The fruits of their enterprise 
in having so laid an art foundation to the commerce of their 
city would prove constant and abundant. But the art of a 
city did not lie in the distribution, however wide, of artistic 
products. It lay in the city itself, in its manners of life, in 
the sanity of its taste, in its citizenship of humanity which 
believed the beautiful to be good. So should their streets, 
their houses, their highways and byways, their rooms and 
courts, their temples and their factories proclaim its belief. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. H. H. Richardson, solicitor, an Hon. Member of the 
Society of Architects, of 2 Broad Street Buildings, London, 
E.C., has been appointed solicitor to the Society. 

The Artists of Aberdeen, at a meeting recently held to 
consider the subject of. a memorial to Mr. Robert Brough, 
A.R.S.A., resolved to co-operate with the London committee 
in raising subscriptions for the purpose of securing a cast 
in bronze of Mr. Derwent Wood’s bust of the late artist for 
the Aberdeen Art Gallery, and to found an art scholarship 
in Aberdeen to be called the “ Brough Scholarship.” 

Mr. George Wilson, D.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., died last week in 
his thirty-third year. He was lecturer in civil engineering 
at Leeds University, and was formerly demonstrator in 
engineering at Owens College. 

The Committee for the preservation of the Avon banks 
have presented to the Home Secretary a petition praying 
that an inquiry be held to determine whether, having regard 
to the safety of the public, the detrimental effect on the 
traffic on the river and the adjoining roads and railways, 
and the special annoyance and danger caused to the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood, the quarrying in the Avon 
Gorge should not be stopped, or, if not wholly stopped, be 


removed further away to a safe distance from the river 
banks. 


The Finance Committee of Aberdeen Town Council 
recommend that the foreign visitors who are to be present 
at the opening of the extension of the Art Gallery in April 
should be officially entertained. The visitors are expected 
to come from all parts of the world, and the invitations are 
to be issued through the Foreign Office. The addition to 
the Gallery consists of a sculpture gallery, which has cost 
7,000/. 

The Carnegie Dunfermline Trust have accepted the plans 
of Mr. Peter L. Henderson, Edinburgh, for a library and 
reading-room at Townhill. In accordance with the con- 
ditions of the competition, premiums of 252, 152 and tod, 
have been awarded for the three designs considered next 
in order of merit, namely, those of Messrs. James T. Scobie, 
Dunfermline ; Henry. F. Kerr, Edinburgh; and Kerr & 
MCulloch, Alloa. The building, which will cost 3,500/,, 
will make provision for a library of 4,500 volumes, reading, 
recreation, billiard and smoking-rooms. 

The Council of University College, London, have 
adopted the following resolution :—“ That the Council, in 
accepting with much regret the resignation of Professor 
Las F. Vernon-Harcourt of the Chair of Civil Engineering 
and Surveying of the hospital, desires to place on record 
its high aDpreciation of the services he has rendered 
to the college and hospital during his long connection with 


them, and of the distinction he has fconferred on the chair 
he has held.” 


eK 
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the following four:—R. E. Bush, Headmaster of Bris 


But he was speaking of a school of build- - 


The Candidates for the headmastership of Sheffix 
Municipal Technical School of Art have been, reduced 


Municipal School of Art; A. C. Jahn, Headmaster 
Wolverhampton School of Art; G. Marples, Headmas; 
of School of Art and Technical College, Huddersfield; a 
F. Shelley, Headmaster of Plymouth School of Art. T 
deputation representing the _ committee will visit ¢ 
respective towns in which the four selected candidates < 
located. Z| 

Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., has given notice that he y 
propose at a forthcoming meeting of the London Cou; 
Council the appointment of a special committee, to. 
designated the “Improvements Reference Committe, 
whose duty it shall be to advise the Council upon 
proposals involving permanent or constructive work, | 
designs in the selection of which artistic knowledge a. 
taste are requisite. He will further propose that + 
following should form the committee :—The .President | 
the Royal Academy, the President of the Royal Institute 
British Architects, the President of the Society of An. 
quaries, the President of the Royal Institute. of oy 
Engineers ; Mr. Brock, R.A., sculptor; Mr. Frampton, R.. 
sculptor; Mr. Jackson, R.A., architect; Mr. R. Blomfie| 
A.R.A., architect; Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, Rj 
painter; the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Windsor and Lo’ 
Balcarres; and that the general purposes committee sh) 
submit to the Council for approval an order of reference | 
that committee. | 

In the Notice of the death of Mr. James Thomson, | 
Glasgow, which appeared last week, the Clydesdale Bank | 
Scotland and the British Linen Company’s Bank we! 
erroneously included among his works. The business y) 
continue to be conducted by Mr. Thomson’s two sons, t/ 
remaining partners of the firm. | 

The Carnarvon Town Council have appointed a si 
committee for the purpose of securing the selection of as_ 
in their town for the proposed Welsh museum. They:: 
prepared to expend 120,000/. to 150,090/. in providing | 
suitable building. . 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott has lent to the Liverpool Are. 
tectural Society the working drawings of the cathedral: 
the meeting to be held on the 27th inst.. A paper will | 
read by the Rev. T. W. Lund on “ The Classical Architecti | 
and Sculpture of Rome.” 4 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association presented L 
William Page, at their dinner on Saturday last, with seve | 
volumes of standard works on architecture in recogniti | 
of his services as secretary during the past four years, 1} 
Page is moving to Glasgow. 

M. Marcel, Director of Fine Arts, has been appoini! 
Administrator-General of the National Library, in success ! 
to M. Delisle, who has retired on a pension. | 

A War Memorial will be unveiled in Truro Cathedral » 
March 6 by. the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe. The archit! 
tural part of the monument is worked in grey Corni) 
stone, and it was designed by Mr. Frank L. Pearson, w} 
completed the cathedral begun by his father. Part of 1* 
memorial is to consist of two bronze figures representi | 
an officer and a Yeomanry private, executed by Mr. |. 
Nesfield Forsyth. ‘2 | 

An Arts and Crafts Exhibition for the West Riding | 
Yorkshire will be opened in the City Art Gallery, Leeds, ' 
March 11, by Lord Londonderry, Minister of Educatii. 
The director of the School of Industrial Arts, Geneva, v! 
give an address in French descriptive of the aims al 
objects. of the school and the various means adopted } 
attain them. . - (ti | 

Mr. Seton Karr has arrived in Egypt from India, wht» 
he has been engaged in explorations in the Indus.Vall: 
Mr. Seton Karr is resuming his archzeological researches | 
the Fayoum, which he has been investigating for seve! 
winters past. - - aie | 

Northumberland War Memorial.— We are informed tl! 
the successful candidates in this competition are :—1st.-}. 
Eyre Macklin, of Newcastle-on-Tyne; 2nd. Mr.,,.C.- + 
Errington, architect, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 3rd. Mr./F. a 
Doyle Jones, sculptor, of West Hartlepool. The frst-nai 
competitor is employed to carry out, the work, ,andgp~ 
miums cf 20/. and 10/. have been awarded to the secolida 
third named respectively. , . 


At the Ordinary Meeting of the Institution of Civil 2 
in 


neers on Tuesday, February 28, the paper to be submitt? 
for discussion is ‘“ Surface-condensing Plants, and t? 
Value of the Vacuum Produced,” by Richard William All¢, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. ‘ 4 


rt, FebS 24% 1905. 
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THE WHEK. 


nN Monday Mr. R. Puené Spiers, F.S.A., was the 
rincipal guest at a dinner given by some architects and 
ther artists in his honour. An illuminated address, 
xpressing appreciation of his services to architectural 
jucation and in recognition of his aid to many 
udents, was presented to Mr. Spiers. It ran as 
lows :—" We, the undersigned architects, students of 
chitecture and workers in the arts, desire to give 
<pression to our regard for you, and to mark our 
ypreciation of your scholarly attainments, and of the 
90d work which you have done in forwarding the study 
architecture during many years, in the course of 
hich you have not only won distinction for yourself, 
it have done so much to help others. We also desire 
_ record our acknowledgment of your labours in 
e cause of architectural education, and of the 
arty ‘aid which you have always been so ready 
. afford as a friend and counsellor. Many of us 
atefully remember the kindness of your welcome, 
ur constant sympathy and your interest in our 
udent life and subsequent work.” There was also 
esented a bronze plaque containing his portrait by 
r. LANTERI, which was inscribed as “A record of the 
teem of his pupils, colleagues and friends.” Reduc- 
ms of it will form part of a prize which will be a 
emorial of Mr. Sprers. An address and a large medal 
re presented by M. Pascat, representing the Société 
ntrale des Architectes Francais, as well as the “‘anciens 
ves ” of the atelier BLovet-GiLBeRT-QuESTEL-PASCAL. 
M. BerLaGE and Van Srraaten attended as repre- 
itatives of the architects of Holland. The committee 
ve also undertaken the publication (through Mr. 
TSFORD) of a volume of essays with illustrations on 
fahometan Architecture,” “ Sassanian Architecture,” 
the Influence of Greek Art on the Persian Order,” 
d other subjects. There can be no question of 
> value of Mr. PuHEené Spiers’ services to architects 
J architecture during more than thirty years, and which 
s to be hoped will be continued during a long period. 


A sTRIKE in the building trade of Dublin appears to 
imminent. The cause of it is rather curious. The 
cklayers of Dublin are willing to be paid by 
cework or measurement by persons who are not 
ular builders. The consequence is that a good deal 
building can be executed by traders who look upon 
Iding as only a part of their business. In Dublin, as 
London, there are shopkeepers who are prepared to 
et all demands of their customers, an arrangement 
which the importance of building is not recognised. 
© bricklayers, who under such circumstances 


ard piecework as perfectly legitimate, have de-. 


ed that when a regular builder adopts the 
angement it becomes “an injustice to the general 
lic, as it would establish a sweating system, and as 
Sult bad workmanship, which, in the building trade, 
iS a source of danger to public life and interest, 
in view of the attitude of the various public bodies 
consider it hostile to public reform.” We are told 
@man cannot serve two masters, for he will love 
one and hate the other, and the Dublin bricklayers 
Oubtedly exhibit such a variety of sentimen:. The 
ter builders simply ask that regular employers 
ild be treated in the same way as the people who 
enabled to take contracts at prices far. lower than 
€ of the ordinary builders. If the strike cannot be 
ented, there is no doubt the bricklayers’ society 
t accept the responsibility. 


NE have already mentioned the imbroglio in which 
Corporation of Kroonstad have involved themselves 


"the project of a town hall. According to the latest 


advices from the colony the affair has become more 
complicated, and is likely to give rise to several actions. 
As three Councils are 
to assign the relative responsibility, 
one Council selected a design from 
A. E. Tit1, architects. 
advice of the town engineer, who afterwards prepared, 
plans for the building, which were, however, set aside. 
When a new Council came into office another competi- 
tion was ordered, in which 
of Johannesburg, were successful. 
sioned to prepare working drawings and specifications at 
23 per cent. 
10,500/, 
amount was 
rejected, but 218/, was paid for commission. 
Titi had threatened a lawsuit in connection with their 
plans, and no doubt in consequence the Council resolved’ 
to adopt their plans. 
was rescinded, but subsequently another resolution 
was passed which was in favour of Messrs. Tur. 
Messrs. Leecu & MAcKEy say they were not informed: 
about the nature of the site, which was the cause of the 
excessive estimate, and they put in a claim to have their 
plans adopted. The engineer, it is said, has expressed 
his willingness to prepare plans without extra cost fora 
building which will not exceed the amount approved by 
the ratepayers. 
members of the Council are in favour of Messrs. Titt’s. 
plans. 
the field, but what will be the issue of their rivalry re- 
mains unknown. 


implicated it will be difficult 
In the first place, 
Messrs. J. H. & 
Then it was rejected on the 


Messrs. Leecu & Mackey, 
They were commis- 


The ratepayers had agreed to an outlay of 
But when an estimate was made out the 


14,500/, Thereupon the plans were 
Messrs. 


A week afterwards the resolution 


In spite of that inducement several 


There are consequently several Ricumonps in 


ACCORDING to Strutt, in his ‘‘ Manners and Customs. 


of the English,” the mystery plays were performed on 
three several platforms or stages, raised one above 
another. 
rounded by His Angels; on the second appeared the 
Holy Saints and glorified men; and the last and lowest 
was occupied by mere men who had not yet passed from 
this transitory life to the regions of eternity. On one 
side was a dark cavern which was supposed to be Hell. 
Professor MEpDLEy, in a paper read before the Glasgow 
Archzological Society, is opposed to that view. 
been a popular idea, he said, that the miracle plays were 
represented on several platforms, one above another, 
ranging from three to nine,’ each stage representing 
different scenes or different worlds. 
case. 
on different 
plays being represented on the same level as the 
spectators, 
stage. 
action took place on one stage, the different scenes. 
being 
painted on cloth and placed upon the stage. 
the platforms were sometimes 100 feet long, and the 
spectators moved along: from scene to scene. 
plays were performed in church the different scenes. 
were shown in the different aisles. 
which were under the charge of the town guilds, large 
wooden platforms were ‘constructed which moved on 
four or six wheels. 
in height, the lower storey forming the green-room, the 
upper the stage. 
ground ; and another way by which the scene was en- 
larged was by cutting a square hole in the ground and 
filling it with water to represent the lakes and seas of 
Palestine or of any region that might appear in the 
play. Stow mentions that at Clerkenwell the parish 
clerks of London used to assemble yearly and to play 
some large history:of Holy Scripture. At the Skinners’ 
Well the performance: once lasted eight days. 
OrpDISsH assumes that the people formed a circle round 
the well and that the scaffolds were outside them. He 
reproduces an old plan of the Coventry mysteries which 
supports his view. oC Dye 


On the uppermost sat the Pater Celestis sur- 


It had 


This was not the 
In many of the plays the stage must have beem 
levels, the mouth of Hell in some 


and Paradise on a platform above the 
Thére were no wings, and the whole of the 


indicated by wooden structures or scenes 
In France 


When 


For the pageants 


These platforms were two storeys 


Sometimes the actors spoke from the 


Mr. 
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THE QUANTITY. SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION. | have the work done, and would employ assistants for 


“\ HE -most fitting ceremonial at the inauguratio 


any British: institution for which success is 


sired is supposed to b2 a dinner of the supporters. 


| 


n of | that purpose. But under such conditions there exists 
de- | a likelihood that the work will be performed in a manner 
On. which would differ from that followed by quantity sur- 


‘that account. it.may be believed that the Quantity | veyors who can: claim: to be experts. It should be 


Surveyors’ Association came into existence last week at understood that there is really only one proper way of 
the repast in the Freemasons’ Hall. It has, however, a | taking out quantities, and that is by presenting all the 
history of a year or two which will have an important varieties of work in detail. Some may say—and there 
éffect upon the future of the Association, for during that | may be builders to agree with them—that detail can be 


time the organisation. was com pleted. 


carried too far, and that a contractor who has experience 


The necessity. for such a. society may not Seem | will prefer to deal with the items in a more comprehen- 
apparent to everyone associated with building. There | sive way. In other words, guessing 1s preferable te 
is the important Surveyors’ Institution with its Fellows, | exact measurement. But quantities would never have 
Professional Associates and Associates. There is also | been needed if it were possible to lump a contract anc 
the Surveyors’ Association of older date, and although | at the same time to be just towards the building owner 
consisting of few members, it is likewise influential. | It is not to be expected that a builder who only takes ; 
There are gentlemen who are best known as surveyors | Summary view -of what he has to do will be in 
belonging to the Institution of Civil Engineers and the different to his own interest and fail to provid 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Having so many | for all possible contingencies, and especially his ow1 
societies in which a quantity surveyor is eligible for under-estimating the work which will have to b 
membership, what advantage is gained by a special performed. His calculation of cost will be libera 


society ? 


towards himself, and indeed in such cases no pruden 


We need not say that it is open to a few or many | man would err on the side of economy. When therei 
‘ndividuals to form themselves into a society. It isonly | a bill of quantities guess-work is avoided, the clien 
when they interfere with the privileges of the members | pays for the work which is- executed, and the builde 
of other societies that opposition can be raised. | receives a profit on the materials he has supplied an 
Neither the Surveyors’ Institution nor the Surveyors’ the work he:has carried out. | b 
Association would, we imagine, attempt to interfere The fact that there is not uniformity in the method 
with the incorporation of a society for quantity sur- of taking out quantities throughout Great Britain 
veyors. Even if some members were drawn from the | evidence of the complexity of the operatiors, and th 
older bodies, it would have to be realised that the new | difficulty of overcoming the old ways of estimating < 
soriety had aright to existence because of its definite- random. It also suggests the difference when quantit 
ness, for that is the quality which is wanting in the | taking is made a special occupation and when it 


other societies we have mentioned. 


. 


| mixed up with several other duties. An assistant wh 


Indeed, it must be recognised that the English | after a few hours engaged in taking off, has to give h 
language displays its weakness in relation to sur- | attention to making drawings or other office wor 
veying. What isasurveyor ? JOHNSON could only define | cannot always be expected to be in the mood whit 
the word as an oyerseer or a.measurer of land. But | correct measurement demands. It is, however, mo 


| 


a great many successful surveyors in this country are | generally recognised that what is known as Lond 
not overseers or measurers. . The Surveyors’ Institution | practice is the most satisfactory. It may, therefore, 
is undoubtedly one of the most successful professional | anticipated that with a society such as the Quanti 
societies in the. world. ..If the annual income of the | Surveyors’ Association, having only one aim, and as 
members. could be.calculated,. it. would probably. be | result of bringing members together from all parts 
equal to that of the members of the Institution of Civil | the country, there would be in course of time uniform 


Engineers. But the variety of. the occupations by | of practice, and of its desirability there can be 
which the money is gained is remarkable. Some are question. | 
civil engineers, others are architects; there are several | The Association would serve another purpose whi 


barristers who. find,it. profitable to. be entered on the | now demands attention. Of late years, and as one 
list of associates. Districts in England could be named | the results of a national system of education, the 
in which the most important: resident is a member of | arises an aspiration among young men to seek occu] 
the institution. He controls the land, and with it the | tions: of a different kind from those followed by th 
population. Irish land agents are endeavouring at the | fathers. It is believed not merely that wealth is mi 
present time to. obtain remuneration from the Treasury | quickly acquired in that way, but: that a comparativ 
on the grounds ‘that they are professional members of | exalted social positioncan be attained. Henceit is that 
the institution, ,and have lost their appointments have so few genuine trade schools and so many techni 
through recent legislation. But if a lady is in search of | schools, that are believed to give facilities for acquit 
lodgings in a country town or a seaside resort she is likely | knowledge, which is reputed to confer professio 
to have recourse to one of the fellows who, as part of | status. Judging by the advertisements it would app 
_ his business, is ready to let houses or parts of houses. | as if quantity surveying is one of the courses whict 
It is, further, not,umusual to see. announcements of | most: in favour. ‘It would be wrong to say a Ww 


auctions by fellows, and, in fact, the members follow a | against any kind of study which can be legitimat 
diversity of businesses, including the collection of rents, | pursued. The students may be able to pass the exa 
arrangement of .mortgages, road-making, upholstery, | nations which are arranged by authorities, and 1 
valuing live and dead farming stock, &c. No objection | obtain certificates to that effect. | But it is not suppe 
can be raised about the respectability of all the different | to be the business of authority to care whether tk 
classes of work. ,,They require skill, , judgment and certificated students are capable of doing the work 
honesty, but it. cannot be said they have much in} manner which would satisfy architects, | builders 

common with .the analytical work which. is. known as building owners. Nor is the examination by an} 
tiking out quantities. Indeed, one can hardly imagine | the older societies a sufficient test. The Quar 
a successful land agent, auctioneer or valuer for probate Surveyors’ Association has a right to claim 

going over plans with a scale, unless at a price which | support of all who are associated with building ¥ 
would amaze ‘building owners and architects. It-is, in | when it proposes that all the future members DP 
fact, a,case of general practitioners v. specialists, but in | demonstrate their capacity by undergoing practical t 
a new form, and the specialists having the smaller fees. | When we consider the multifarious duties for whi 
|, There is no doubt: about .members of the Surveyors’ | member of.the Institution of Surveyors is presume 
Institution having. . quantities taken . out, in their | be equal it would be absurd to expect. that he woul 
offices, and auctioneers, collectors and others would |'as skilled in the taking out: and billing. of quantiti¢ 
if a profitable opportunity arose make arrangements to ' if his whole life was to be devoted to. that class of ¥ 
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If the Association by examinations or other means can 
‘ender surveyors efficient it will be a great advantage, 
und especially to builders. The case of PriestLtEy & 
GURNEY ¥. STONE has demonstrated that the old belief 
ibout the responsibility of a surveyor for the accuracy 
f quantities is elusive, and can only be secured by an 
‘xpress Stipulation in the contract deed. 

There is another point with which the Association 
yould like to deal, but which is still more difficult. 
tfforts are made to obtain work at much lower rates 
han those which are supposed to benormal. It is tobe 
egretted that surveyors do not realise the consequences 
f lowering their fees, for every concession is likely to 
e followed by a demand for a still greater one. The 
conomic law of supply and demand applies to quanti- 
ies as to things of inferior value. When there are 
many surveyors and the work is restricted, the struggle 
or existence is witnessed in all its sternness and 
acrifices have to follow. How it will end there is no 
reseeing. But if it can be recognised that the prepara- 
on for performing a quantity surveyor’s duties is no 
rivial task, aspirants may be less disposed to go 
irough the ordeal, especially if they become aware of 
1e conditions of the market which they have to face. 
here is no room in surveying for a great variety of 
bility. All must be equally accurate and equally 
areful. It is to be hoped the Association will be 
nabled to make arrangements to secure a uniformity 
hich will remove at least some of the hesitation about 
aking quantities a part of the contract, an arrangement 
f which the equity is beyond dispute. 


ARCHITECTURAL VARIATIONS.* 


F the success of the “ History of Architecture,” by 
_ Messrs. FLetcHer, is without precedent, it must 
2 admitted that great efforts have been made to render 
ich new edition an improvement on its predecessor. 
riginally the volume. consisted of Bueepages, ‘In the: 
th edition there are 7 38 of larger size, an increase 
about 200 pages over the fourth edition. At 
st there were 115 plates ; in the latest edition there are 
9, but as many of them contain reproductions of 
veral independent drawings the number of plates is 
inadequate test, and it is more correct to say 
ere are about 2,000. The additions are to be found 
the most important sections. The part relating to 
eek architecture is doubled ; the Roman, Gothic and 
her sections are also enlarged. By the aid of photo- 
aphy general views are presented of the most 
portant buildings which have survived, whilst other 
awings are given containing plans and details. The 
ites, therefore, appeal to the understanding as well 
to the eyes, and a glance over them will be sufficient 
enable a novice to form some notion of the various 
les of architecture, whilst on the other hand the 
mest student will find that a long time will ‘be 


juired before ‘he is able to exhaust all the charac- 
isties which are brought under his notice. 

It is an advantage to have all the varieties within 
Compass of one volume. Every geographer con- 
€rs it is indispensable to have a map of the world, 
her in hemispheres or on a MERCATOR’S projection, 
order to realise the relations of the different 
tries to one another. For a somewhat similar 
Son it is well to have the different styles of building 
ught together, for in that way we can perceive with- 
difficulty the: growth and decay of the successive 
ations’ by which man served his purposes or dis- 
yed his ostentation. As everyone knows, it is 
sible to formulate many architectural theories, and 
having Such * plates as are found in’ Messrs. 


a History of Architecture on the Comparative Method, for 
: ident, Craftsman and Amateur. By, the late Professor 
ister Fletcher and Banister F. Fletcher. _ Fifth edition, re- 


ten and greatly-enlarged by Ban; : 
tees ey Panicter F, Fletcher. | London; 


plese 


he 
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FLETCHER's History they can be easily tested. «If, 
for instance, we suppose that the difficulty of covering 
or roofing an area was the principal factor in the deter- 
mination of styles-‘we can grasp without difficulty all 
that is signified by the statement. Or we can substitute 
lighting for roofing, and the plates will supply us with 
sufficient evidence. There is, in fact, so much 
Systematised information crowded into the plates, we 
can well understand why enlargements of them should 
be prepared for the use of lecturers and other teachers. 
They certainly could easily be made auxiliaries in 
technical education. As diagrams they are deserving 
of unstinted praise. 

The aim of the authors is to show that styles 
are due to the following influences : geographical, 
geological, climatic, religious, social and political, and 
historical. That, however, does not give sufficient 
importance to the artistic influence, and which probably 
was always of an individual character. We might add 
that in many cases it was nothing but improvising. In 
his “Ten o’clock Lecture” Mr.’ WuistLeR traced the 
origin of art to some lazy fellow in pre-historic times, 
who, instead of going hunting or warring with the other 
members of the tribe, remained in the cave and amused 
himself by scratching or burning lines on a gourd. The 
lines pleased the savages and were imitated. SEMPER’S 
theory did not differ much from WHISTLER’s, for 
he believed architectural ornament began with the 
lines formed by barbarian needlewomen. In treating 
a subject on the comparative method, it may 
seem as if some great cosmic forces were always 
at work. It is more likely that everything relating 
to form has had’ an origin with an_ individual. 
Kant says that “in man, as the sole rational creature 
upon earth, those tendencies which have the use of his 
reason for their: object are destined to obtain their 
perfect development in the species only, and not in the 
individual.” But how many cases can we find recorded 
of the invention by the species of any innovation either 
in construction or in form ? 

Take, for instance, the history of the dome. Some 
believe it was one of the earliest of all forms of con- 
struction, for with clay and wattles it was not difficult to 
undertake. Between the first attempt and the Pantheon 
there must have been innumerable attempts by indi- 
viduals. The great Roman dome might be supposed to 
exemplify the knowledge of generations, which would 
be transmitted to posterity, enabling builders in later 
ages to excel the great work of Haprian’stime. But 
when ARNoLFo wished to cover the cathedral at Florence 
he appears to have started as if he had to deal ‘with’ 
a problem that was hitherto unsolved. What is more 
remarkable, however, is that BRUNELLEScHI had also to 
attempt an independent solution, and so little general 
knowledge existed on the subject of domes, it was with 
much misgiving he was allowed to make the experi- 
ment. In fact geography, geology, climate, religion, 
politics and history were apparently of no avail. ‘Our 
History says in ‘treating of Florentine work as 
“ Having reached the period when the personality of 
the architect has increased in importance, the chief 
works of BRUNELLESCHI, ALBERTI and others, as being 
leaders of the Florentine school, will be briefly 
enumerated.” We doubt if ‘there was any difference 
between the artists of the new era and the old as 
regards invention. In both cases new ideas originated 
with individuals. But in Florence during the fifteenth 
century there were people who put on record what was 
done by individuals, whilst in an earlier time there was 
no provision of that kind, or it was not considered 
necessary. Satna 

Let us also take an example from construction. At 
the present time the great question is whether a metallic 
skeleton is to be adopted more generally for buildings. |. 
That beams and columns of wrought and cast iron and’ 
steel have been in use for several years everyone knows, . 
But in America, where the skeleton system has been 
developed to a remarkable extent, it is generally agréed! 
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that the credit must be given to Mr. Jenney, of Chicago, 
who in 1883 persuaded clients to allow him to erect an 
office building of ten storeys. In spite of the immense 
power of companies recourse must stiil be had to indi- 
viduals when designs are needed. The steel beam 
corresponds with the wrought-iron beam which was 
devised by Wrii1am_ FaIrBAIRN and patented by 
him. It might be imagined that the adoption of 
jron construction was, so to speak, in the air, but 
the risks had to be originally accepted by indi- 
viduals. We believe all variations of details which are 
employed in architecture originated in a similar way. 
There might be, as in the Medizeval times, cities or 
districts which wished to possess a higher building or a 
more spacious one than their neighbours. But that 
signified their belief in a particular architect, and their 
resolve to have his design carried out in preference to 
any other. No doubt the personal factor was obscure 
during long ages, but apparently it will always exist, 
and is the most important of all influences. Co-opera- 
tion has many advantages, and it is essential in great 
undertakings, but it has yet to be demonstrated that it 
has the power of designing. 

The editions of “ The History of Architecture are 
not yet at an end, and in some future one we hope to 
see explained how close is the relation between success- 
ful works and individual designers.. In our time there 
is a danger of confounding artistic efforts with the 
operations of nature, in which the agents are mechanical 
or chemical forces. Art has a character of its own, and 
although the artist will endeavour to please the society 
of which he is a member, his best work derives its 
interest from his own delight in it as its creator. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS, 1875 AND 1890. 


HEN is a sewer not a sewer? ‘The answer to 
this conundrum, as given. by Parliament in 
the Public Health Act of 1890, is, “ When it is a 
single private drain,” but this oracular utterance of 
the Legislature has occasioned many disputed cases 
before its application to the actual world of pipes and 
drains has been ascertained. The meaning of the sec- 
tions of these two Acts which apply to this question is 
cof the utmost importance to building owners of property. 
It will be most clearly seen if we look at the reasons 
which have given rise to their enactment, and at the 
cases which have at last, after much expenditure of 
judicial power, wrested from them the intelligible mean- 
ing which the Legislature did not apparently think it 
worth while to take the trouble to express. 

Under the Public Health Act, 1875, a pipe used for 
the drainage of one building was and is a drain and 
repairable by the owner of the building, while a pipe 
used for the drainage of more than one building was for 
all purposes a sewer and repairable by the local 
authority. Under that Act the local authority could 
insist upon the owner of each building connecting his 
building with the sewer by a separate drain. This 
requirement was found to be inconvenient by building 
owners who were erecting several houses in close 
proximity to one another. To suit their views it was 
in many cases provided by local Acts, that the local 
authority should be able to come to an arrangement, 
whereby the building owner was authorised to make a 
single pipe for several buildings, conditionally upon his 
undertaking to be liable for its repair. “This was a con- 
venient arrangement and worked well so long as_ the 
buildings in question remained the property of the 
building owner who had entered into the arrangement. 
Difficulties arose when the building owner sold his 
houses to different purchasers. With a view to meet 


these difficulties the Public Health Act, 1890, provided ' 


(Section 19) that, “where two or more houses belonging 
to different owners are connected with a public sewer 


well 


to complaints as to nuisances from drains), and the 
local authority may recover any expenses incurred b: 
them in executing any works under the powers conferre: 
on them by that section from the owners of the houses 
in such shares and proportions as shall be settled by 
their surveyor, or (in case of dispute) by a court 0 
summary jurisdiction. .. . For the purposes of this sec 
tion the expression ‘drain’ includes a drain used fo 
the drainage of more than one building.” 
No doubt this section was meant to deal with a cas 
known both to building owners and loce 
authorities. No doubt it would carry a very inte 
ligible meaning to persons who understood the circum 
stances and the special cases which it was meant to mee 
But it wants a quality which all legal documents, an 
especially Acts of Parliaments, should possess, th 
quality, namely, of being clear to intelligent persons wh 
either do not know these circumstances or who cannc 
take them into consideration. The judges who a1 
obliged to interpret an Act of Parliament are not nece: 
sarily conversant with the modes in which buildin 
owners carry on their business, and, if they are, the 
cannot take such extraneous circumstances into Cor 
sideration in interpreting the words of an Act of Parli 
ment. Hence this section has given rise to many Col 
flicting cases and a large expenditure of costs. Tl 
Public Health Act of 1875 had drawn a clear distinctic 
between a drain andasewer. It was a little puzzlir 
to suddenly meet in an amending Act a éertium qu 
called a “single private drain,” which was for son 
purposes a sewer, for others a drain, Thus we find or 
judge doubting whether the section applied at all to tl 
case of a row of houses drained by a single pipe. Anoth 
very reasonably inquired why the section applied only 
the case where two or more houses belonged to differe 
owners, and not to the case where they belonged to o 
owner. As we have seen, a reason might have bet 
given if it had been possible to go into the circumstanc 
which called for the passing of the section; but the 
circumstances were neither described nor referred to | 
it. Again, the section left the procedure to be follow 
by the local authority, in cases contemplated by t 
section, very much in the dark. 
Two cases recently decided in the Court of Appeal 
‘Hompson v. Eccles Corporation and HAeEDICKE 
Friern: Barnet Urban Council—go far to settle the 
difficulties. These cases, following the decision 
Braprorp v. Eastbourne Corporation, decided in 18: 
have made it clear that, when a pipe is originally ec 
structed to connect the houses of several owners W 
the sewer, it is a single private drain, and is repairal 
by the owner and not by the local authority. Sucl 
drain is distinguished from a sewer in that it is nol 
drain which any member of the public can use; 2 
such a drain, though defined as a_ sewer 
the purposes of other sections of the Pul 
Health Acts, is a drain for the purposes of the sect 
which regulates the liability to repair. These ¢a 
also clearly show that the procedure to be followed 
the local authority is the procedure indicated 
Section 41 of the Public Health Act, 1875. The sect 
does not mean that on an application of any per: 
alleging that a nuisance exists the local authority! 
do the work and recover the expenses. It meanst 
the local authority can after a written notice to 
occupier, or, in a case of emergency, without not 
enter the premises and examine the drain. If the di 
is found in good condition the local authority ™ 
make good any damage caused. If the drain is fo 
to be defective notice must be served on the occupie 
do the necessary work. If he does not do it, penal 
are imposed, and the local authority which does 
work can recover its expenses. The drain may 
defective either in one place or in several. And acct 
ing to the locality of the defect or defects the |: 
authority must. give notice to either one occupiel 


by.a single private drain, an application may be made 
under Section 41 of the Public Health Act, 1875 (relating 


several occupiers to do the necessary work. If } 


obliged to do the work itself it may apportion — 


| 
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expenses among the owners who‘should have abated 
the nuisance. 


The law as thus ascertained by the good sense of | 


the Court of Appeal is very reasonable. It is a pity, as 
_ we have said, that Parliament should, by ill-considered 

draftsmanship, have made it necessary to go to the 
Court of Appeal to arrive at this construction. But a 
learned judge has said that “the whole of our sanitary 
legislation is in a state which I hardly like to charac- 
terise in the language which naturally suggests itself.” 
if the wording of these Acts produces in the minds of 
His Majesty's Judges a desire to use language which 
they feel would not be altogether consonant with their 
dignity, we imagine that we should hardly dare to 
publish the language of the building owners at whose 
expense this wording has been elucidated. 


SIR JOHN SOANE AND HIS MUSEUM.* 


OHN SOANE was born at Whitchurch, near Reading, 
4] on September 10, 1753. His father was a builder and 
mason, and sent him to a school in Reading kept by a 
Mr. Baker, where he received a good education. When 
Soane was fifteen years old, Mr. George Dance—who was 
architect to the City of London ‘and Professor of Architecture 
at the Royal Academy—having seen the youth and found 
him possessed of much ability, gave him an engagement in 
his office. Subsequently, with the concurrence of Mr. 
Dance, he entered the office of Mr. Holland, and under these 
two distinguished architects acquired his taste for, and first 
knowledge of, architecture. 

‘He became a student of the Royal Academy, gained the 
silver medal in 1772, and inthe same year exhibited his first 
‘drawing at the Royal Academy. In 1776 he was awarded 
the gold medal for the best design of a triumphal bridge, a 
work showing great originality. Sir William Chambers 
was greatly struck with the talent evinced by the young 
architect, and brought him to the notice of the king, who 
nominated him for the travelling studentship of the Royal 
Academy. This he held for three years, receiving an 


allowance of 60/. per annum, with a like sum for travelling | 


expenses. In March 1777, Mr. Soane left London for Italy, 


and during the three years of his study there he worked | 
very assiduously, measuring and dcawing the ancient _ 


buildings and producing many original designs. While 


there he made a second design for a triumphal bridge, and | ; , _8e O : 
_ obtained an Act of Parliament, intituled “An Act for settling 


having sent it to the Academy of Fine Arts 2t Parma was, 


in June 1780, elected a member of that Society. He made) 


many valuable acquaintances while in Italy, whose friend- 
ship he retained in later years, among them Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, afterwards Lord Camelford. He returned to London 
during 1780 and commenced practice on his own account, 
apparently with mtich success. 

_ About eight years later he married Miss Smith, niece to 
Mr, Wyatt, a builder of considerable reputation, and shortly 
after succeeded to a considerable fortune, through his wife, 
upon his death. ° ; 

He received on October 16, 1788, the important appoint- 
ment of architect and surveyor to the Bank of England 
upon the death of Sir Robert Taylor. The Bank was at 
this time quite a small building, with a frontage of about 
80 feet in Threadneedle Street, having the church of 
St. Christopher-le-Stocks abutting on the west, and on the 
other sides a number of dwelling-houses and three taverns. 

€se were all pulled down, and Mr. Soane erected in their 
Place the present structure, very little of the old Bank 
being retained. He took as his models for many parts of 
the building the Classic examples he had studied so well in 
Ttaly. The Lothbury Court was adapted partly from the 
‘beautiful Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, and the noble archway 
Teading to the Bullion Court from the Arch of Constantine 
at Rome. The chief cashier’s office was designed in the 
Style of the Temple of the Sun and Moon at Rome, and 
the Three per Cent. Consols Office from the ancient 
Roman Baths. Great difficulties had to be encountered 
im the construction and arrangement of his plan, which 
Were overcome by Mr. Soane with great skill and ingenuity. 
He held the appointment to the Bank for forty-five years. 

In 1791 he was appointed clerk of the works to St 
ee 

* A paper read by Mr. Frank E. Spiers at the visit of the 
members of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum to the Soane Museum, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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The 
ected him in 1794 to 


James’s Palace and the two Houses of Parliament. 
committee of the House of Lords dir 
consider and advise them what alterations could be made to 
render the offices and other rooms more commodious. He 
prepared designs, but they were not carried out. In 1795 
he received the appointment of architect for new buildings 
and repairs in the royal parks, woods and forests. In the 
same year he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and in 1802 a Royal Academician. 

Upon the death of Mr. George Dance in 1806 Mr. Soane 
had the distinguished position of Professor of Architecture 
to the Royal Academy conferred upon him. His lectures 
were well attended, and he was able to make his influence 
considerably felt among his students. The lectures were 
at that time limited to a series of six, and he chose as his 
subject the Classic architecture of Ancient Greece and Rome 
and its revival in Italy as practised by Palladio and the 
architects of his schoo 

In 1815 Mr. Soane received the appointment of architect 


| to the Office of Works, and amongst the buildings carried 


out by him during his occupancy of the post were the Law 
Courts by the side of Westminster Hall; the Scala Regia, 
Royal Gallery, library and additional committee-rooms in 
the House of Lords; the library and additional committee- 
rooms in the House of Commons; the offices of the Board 
of Trade and Privy Council Offices in Whitehall, and the 
new State Paper Office in Duke Street, Westminster, his 
last work. 

He was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, Fellow 
of the Royal Society and Grand Superintendent of Works to 
the United Fraternity of Freemasons. 

On September 21, 1831, Mr. Soane received the honour 
of knighthood from His Majesty King William IV., and 
shortly afterwards relinquished his professional work and 
devoted himself to the completion of his house and the 
arrangement of his museum and library. 

Sir John Soane probably commenced acquiring his col- 
lection of antique marbles and casts during his early days 
in Italy. They served as works of reference for himself, 
and later became of great value as illustrations for his 
pupils, in his time such examples being scarcely known in 
this country. He was always adding to it, and having 
fortunately the means, he spared no expense to make both 
his library and collection of antiques and works of art as 
complete as possible, and one that might prove of service 
to “amateurs and students in painting, sculpture and 
architecture.” 

He conceived the idea of leaving his collection to the 
nation for the benefit of future generations, and in 1833 he 


and preserving Sir John Soane’s Museum, library and works 
of art in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for the benefit of the public, 
and for establishing a sufficient endowment for the due 
maintenance of the same.” 

Sir John Soane died at his residence, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, on January 20, 1837, and was laid to rest in the old 
burial-ground of te parish of St. Giles in the Fields, at St. 
Pancras. 

Sir John was devotedly attached to his profession and 
fond of literary pursuits:- In him we-find-an admirable 
example of an individual rising by his own talent and 
energy from a humble position in society to one of consider- 
able wealth and influence. 

The architects of England in 1835 had a medal struck in 
his honour, and presented him with impressions in gold, 
silver and bronze, to show their high appreciation of the 
great services he had rendered to architecture during his 
professional career. 

Among the works carried out by Sir John Soane not 
already mentioned are the following :—Mansion for the 
Duke of Leeds in St. James’s Square; Buckingham House, 
in Pall Mall; Praed’s Bank, 189 Fleet Street; Grote, 
Prescott & Co.’s bank, Threadneedle Street ; Trinity Church, 
Marylebone Road; the Gothic Library, Stowe House, 
Bucks ; the picture gallery at Dulwich College; the National 
Debt Redemption and Life Annuities office in Old Jewry, 
and the Grand Masonic Hall in Great Queen Street. 

The Soane Museum was built by Sir John in 1812 as his 
private residence, and it remains almost as he left it at his 
death. ‘The collection is arranged in some twenty rooms, 
in a most ingenious manner; no space seems to have been 
lost, and wherever you look there is something of interest 
to be seen. In the picture-room, which measures only 
13 feet 8 inches by 12 feet 4 inches, and 19 feet 6 inches in 
height, by an arrangement of movable planes or shutters, 
on the front and back of which and inside wall are fastened 
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the pictures, the actual wall-space of a room 45 feet by 
20 feet has been obtained. One room is fitted up as a 
““monk’s parlour,” and looks out on a yard in which 
Gothic fragments that were taken from the old House of 
Lords have been arranged to represent a cloister. It is not 
possible in this account to describe or enumerate more than 
a very few of the principal objects of interest in the 
collection, or to point out where they may be found; such 
information can be best obtained from the published hand- 
book. 

Undoubtedly of chief interest and value is the beautiful 
alabaster (arragonite) sarcophagus discovered by the explorer 
Belzoni, in 1817, in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
near Gournou, Thebes, and purchased for 2,o00/. by Sir 
John Soane from Mr. Salt, Consul-General in Egypt, after 
having been offered to and refused by the British Museum. 

Belzoni thus describes it :—“It is a sarcophagus of the 
finest alabaster, and is transparent when a light is placed 
inside it. It is minutely sculptured within and without with 
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SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


several hundred figures, united with several emblems, &c. 
I cannot give an adequate idea of this beautiful and invalu- 
able piece of antiquity, and can only say that nothing has 


It contained the remains of Seti I.,:of the nineteerith 
dynasty, who reigned about 1350 B.c., and was the father 
of Ramses II. (The Great). 

Paintings by Hogarth (series of four), “The Election,” 
purchased at Mr. Garrick’s sale in 1823 for 1,650 guineas; 
(series of eight), ‘‘The Rake’s Progress,” purchased in 1802 
for 570 guineas; paintings by Canaletto, “The Grand 
Canal, Venice,” “ The Piazza, San Marco, Venice,” and view 
of “ Venice with the Rialto ;” portrait of Sir John Soane by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence (1829), one of his last works;.‘‘ The 
Snake in the Grass,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, R.A. ; 
“Admiral Tromp’s Barge entering the Texel in 1645,” by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; “Oberon and Titania contending 
for the Indian Boy” and “Vision of Shakespeare,”. by 
Henry Howard, R.A. ; also by the same artist the paintings 
on the ceilings of the.library and dining-room, representing 
‘Phoebus in his Car,”,“‘ Pandora,”,“‘ Epimetheus receiving 
Pandora,” “ The Opening:of the Vase,” “The Seasons” and 

Night;” “Cave of. Despair” from Spenser’s, “Faery 
Queene,” by Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A.; drawings by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., of, “The, Valley, of Aosta” and 


1 


“Remains of Kirkstall Abbey ;” numerous drawings and 
designs by Sir John Soane; fifty-five folio volumes of 
original architectural drawings by Robert and James Adam ; 
several portraits of Sir John Soane, Mrs. Soane and their 
two sons; portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte in his twenty- 
eighth year, by Francesco Goma, a Venetian artist; minia- 
ture portrait of the Emperor Napoleon by Isabey, painted at 
Elba in 1814; antique marble statues of Diana of the 
Ephesians and Esculapius ; bust of Sir John Soane, by Sir 
Francis Chantrey, R.A.; Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., by 
R. W. Sievier ; of Sir Christopher Wren, Inigo Jones, J. 
Flaxman, Sir William Chambers, George Dance; of 
William Pitt, by Flaxman; and of Shakespeare, from his 
monument in the church at Stratford-on-Avon. Models 
in plaster of the Board of Trade and Privy Council Offices, 
Whitehall, and of ancient buildings in Italy and Greece; 
models in cork of Stonehenge, Pompeii, Triumphal Arch of 
Constantine at Rome, and several Classic temples ; carved 
and gilt ivory table and four chairs from Tippoo Sahib’s 


A GROUP OF STATUARY. 


Palace at Seringapatam ; fine astronomical clock by Rainge 
of Paris ; richly-mounted pistol taken by Peter the Great 


'from the Commander of the Turkish Army at Azof im 
been brought from Egypt that can be compared-with it.” | 


1696; collection of gems, cameos, intaglios, &c.; medals, 
bronzes, pottery, antique vases, and treasures of all kinds. 
In the library, which contains’ upwards of 8,000 volumes, I 
will only mention the first three folio editions of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, 1623, 1632 and 1664, these formerly belonged 
to Kemble; Boydell’s Shakespeare; and the extra illus- 
trated copy of Pennant’s London,. formerly belonging to 
Henry Fauntleroy, and purchased by Sir John Soane for 
650. guineas. Some valuable MSS. are also to be found 
here, among them a beautiful volume illumimated by 
Giulio Clovio (about 1540), a pupil of Michel Angelo and 
friend of Raphael ; the second volume of a French transla- 
tion of Josephus, fifteenth century, bearing the arms of 
Edward IV. (the first volume is in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris); and the original MS*of the “ Gerusa: 
lemme Liberata,” by Torquato Tasso, 1560-70. 

Amongst the authorities consulted are :—Sir Johr 
Soane’s description of the Museum, “‘ Review of the Pro 
fessional Life of Sir John Soane,” by J. L. Donaldson’ 
1837; “Old and New London,” by Walter Thornbury 
“Old Humphrey’s Walks in London,” Bohn’s “ Handbook 
of London,” and Murray’s “ Handbook of London.” 
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THE NEW BERLIN CATHEDRAL. 
\N Monday last the new cathedral in Berlin was dedi- 
cated. The cathedral, says the 7zmes, stands upon 


the site of the humbler edifice which was.erected between | 


1747 and 1750 by Frederick the Great and restored in 1820 by 
Frederick William III. The former church was the scene 
of many significant events in Prussian history, such as the 
thanksgiving services held after the Seven Years’ War, the 
Napoleonic wars, and the Franco-German War of 1870. It 
was here that the body of the Emperor William I. lay in 


state from March 12 to 16, 1888, and hence, after a funeral 


service attended by representatives of all the Royal Houses 
of Europe, the remains were conveyed tothe mausoleum at 
Charlottenburg. The vault under the old Dom contained 


the remains of at least nine rulers of Brandenburg and | 


Prussia and their consorts, as well as*of some eighty or 
ninety princes of the reigning house. Among the sarco- 
phagi which have beentransferred to the crypt of the new 
cathedral are those of the Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
King Frederick I. of Prussia, and King Frederick . Wil- 
liam H. It was only after the establishment of the Empire 
in 1871 that the idea of erecting a metropolitan cathedral 
worthy of Protestant Germany took practical shapé in the 
minds of the Crown Prince and Crown Princess, ‘afterwards 
the Emperor and Empress Frederick. The Crown Prince 
entrusted the preparation of the plans to the: architect 
Geheimer Baurath Raschdorff, but the design, which was 
published in 1890, was officially described as the Emperor 
Frederick’s own. The foundation-stone was aid by the 
present Emperor on June 17, 1894, so that the work has 
been executed in less than eleven years. 


elaborate foundations. 
_piles into the sandy bed of the river, and, indeed, the east 
side of the cathedral rises straight out of the water. 


The new edifice, a basilica, is built of Silesian grey | Le vant a 
_ as characteristic of Skopas’s work the extreme mobility of 


sandstone in the style of the Italian Renaissance, covers an 


area of 6,370 square metres, and has a content of | : ; : 
Newly: discovered fragments of the Tegean pediment in- 


250,500 cubic metres. The central cupola with the cross 
which surmounts it reaches a height of 114 metres (about 
374 feet), or nearly 79 feet less than the height of the dome 
of St. Peter’s in Rome and over 9g feet more than the height 
of St. Paul’s in London. The total length of the building is 
114 metres (over 374 feet), and its breadth 73 metres 
{nearly 80 feet). The chief facade and the main entrance 
on the west side are characterised by an elaborate arrange- 
ment of corniced pillars, which is repeated in the second 


Storey supporting the central dome, and the dome itself is | 
flanked by four minor cupolas surmounting open square | : 
| temple. 
| finer-grained Parian marble for Atalante, the heroine of the 


towers, the cornices of which are also supported on pillars. 
- Over the arch of the great portal is a colossal statue in 
bronze;by Schaper representing Christ ‘in the attitude of 
benediction. It is flanked at the corners of the minor 
towers and at the base of the second storey by the figures 
of the twelve Apostles, executed by well-known German 
sculptors. In front of the facade a broad flight of steps 
leads to a spacious entrance hall, connected by five door- 


ways with the central portion of the church, known as the | 
Predigt Kirche, which has the form of an irregular octagon. . 
Facing the entrance is the semicircular apse containing the | 


altar, at the back of which are three rectangular 
Windows, the . stained. glass of - which represents the 
Crucifixion, the Nativity and the Resurrectiom. «The central 
portion of the church under the dome is that which will 
ordinarily be used for the divine service. In the north- 
eastern of four semicircular niches which are placed at 
diagonal points in this central edifice is the pulpit, and 
above the other three niches, supported by pillars of black 
Labrador marble, are stone balconies, which will respec- 
tively constitute pews for.the.Court,.the Prussian Ministry 
and the choir. Above:the last of these is’ the organ, a gift 
of Prince Henkel von Donnersmark. It was built by Sauer, 
of Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, has 114 stops and is the largest 
m Germany. The Royal pew has a separate entrance and 
Staircase. Modern German .glass mosaic has-been lavishly 
employed in the decoration of the interior of the cupola and 
in other Suitable portions of the building. In the cupola 
the mosaic-work illustrates the Beatitudes in groups de- 
signed by the painter Anton von “Werner. The apse is 
especially rich in colour, and the altar, a plain .table-of 
white marble, supported by pillars of coloured marble, is 
surmounted by a shrine which exhibits gilt-bronze figures 
of the twelve Apostles after designs by*Rauch. Over the 
eight giant pillars which support the central portion of the 


The site, which ° 
is close to the eastern arm of the Spree, on the island | 
which contains the Royal Castle and the great edifices of | 
the Royal Museum and National Galleries, necessitated very — 
These were obtained by driving | 
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edifice are the statues of the Reformers, Luther, Zwingli 


Calvin and Melancthon, and of the four German Sovereigns 


who promoted the Reformation, Duke Albrecht of Prussia, 
the Elector Joachim IL. of Brandenburg, the Elector Frederick 
the 'Wise of Saxony, and the Landgrave Philip the Mag- 
nanimous of Hesse. | 

To the south of the central area of the church and 
separated from it by folding doors are the portions of the 
edifice. which are styled respectively the’ Church for 
Monuments (Denkmalkirche) and the Church for Baptisms 
and. Marriages (Tauf- und Trauungskirche). From the 
former steps lead down to the crypt, which extends under 
the greater part of the building, and is lighted from without 
as well as by electric lamps. The so-called Church for 
Monuments is surrounded by five chapels, and is at present 
devoid. of all ornament except the red marble columns 
which support the arched roof and the entrances'to the 
chapels, the square pilasters ‘of which are ‘of yellow, red 
and green veined Mexican onyx-marble. The proportions 
of this part of the edifice are at present its most imposing 
feature. The side chapels will, however, contain a projected 
monument to Prince Bismarck and the existing sarcophagi 


| of King Frederick I. and his Queen, and of the Elector 


Johann Cicero, as well as such other monuments as the 
Emperor: William ’may ultimately ordain. The cathedral, 


| which ‘has beet’ erected at a cost of 10,000/000' marks 
| (500,000/.) voted by the Prussian Diet, représerits the “first 


Protestant Dom erected in modern’ Germany, and it is 
intended by the Emperor William: to be the Metropolitan 


Protestant Church of the German Empire. 


- SKOPAS: AND LYSIPPUS. 


LECTURE was given by Professor Ernest,A. Gardner 

at University College on “Recent Discoveries in 
Greece,” and dealt with new works of Skopas and Lysippus. 
Having referred to the well-known works of Skopas as 
architect of the temple at Tegea, in Arcadia, he pointed out 


the muscles round the’eyes and the expression of passion. 


cluded a head of, Herakles, in which the heavy mass of 


_ flesh over.the brow, the half-open mouth and-the intensity 


of expression, were very noticeable. Illustrations were 
given of the recently discovered torso of Atalante and a 
separate head thought by some to be that of Hygieia, and 


| Professor Gardner remarked that during his visit to this 


historic site in the spring of last year he was able to satisfy 
himself that the torso and the head, previously considered as 
in no wey connected with each other, were really parts of the 
architectonic statueof Atalante for the pediment of the 
It would appear that Skopas intentionally used the 


group, and the figure of her is much better preserved than 
the other parts of the-pediment, and in every way tends 
to reveal a possible work of Skopas’s own hand. Another 
recent discovery, a statuette of a Mzenad, moving with an 


| almost dancing step, now at Dresden, was a very Skopaic 


work. Dealing with the works of Lysippus he, showed an 
illustration of the Apoxyomenos in the Vatican, which has 
hitherto generally “been considered characteristic of the 
Sicyonian artist in bronze. He contrasted the sketchy, 
facile and all-round development of the muscles ‘of the 
statue of the Pancratist- Agias‘found at ‘Delphi with ‘the 
sinewy, more anatomical, and more laboured work’ of the 
Apoxyomenos. The deductionsthat could most safeiy be 
made: from: this and other recent discoveries in Greece 
tended to show, said the lecturer, that the Delphi statues, 
among which the Agias is to be included, must be ,con- 
sidered as a series of replicas in marble of bronze originals 
set up at Pharsalus, in Thessaly.’ It was reasonable to 
assume that Lysippus, who worked almost exclusively in 
bronze, employed pupils to turn out a set of copies in 
marble of the same bronze originals for Delphi. Discussing 
the very Lysippean portrait of Alexander the Great in the 
Ephesus room of the British Museum, and remarking’ on 
Alexander’s. upward intense gaze and other remarkable 
similarities in it and the Agias of Lysippus, he showed that 
in all probability both works are from the hand of the same 
Lysippus, who was, to all practical purposes, the Court 
statuary of Alexander. 


Mr. Albert C. C. Jahn, at present headmaster of, the 
Wolverhampton School of Art, has been appointed head- 
master.of:the Sheffield Municipal Technical School of Ar 
at a salary of 500/.*per annum. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. — 


Tue Manchester Corporation are eager to obtain 
possession of the site in Piccadilly occupied by the In- 
firmary. It is considered that as soon as the new 
Infirmary in Stanley Grove can accommodate 300 
patients, the transfer of the existing Infirmary is to take 
place. The Board of Management of the Infirmary 
interpret the Act in another way. It is said that the 
scheme in contemplation of both parties at the time 
when the terms of the Act were settled was that the 
new Infirmary should afford twice the accommodation 
of the existing Infirmary, and it is only when an in- 
firmary in accordance with the scheme is ready for the 
reception of the patients in the existing Infirmary that 
possession is to be given to the Corporation. The re- 
port from Messrs. E. T. Hatt & JoHNn Brooke, the 
architects of the new building, states that with the 
exception of the laundry, east surgical block, and some | 
subways, all the working drawings for the foundation | 
contracts were in the hands of the quantity surveyor, | 
and that it was hoped to have the last drawings finished | 
in two or. three weeks. The first bills of quantities | 
would be sent to the competing contractors by the end _ 
of this month, and the architects expected that the 
whole of the bills of quantities would be in their hands 
by the end of March, and that the tenders would be in 
by the middle of April. 


| 


WHEN the falls at Foyers were proposed to be used | 
for industrial purposes there was a little outcry among 
lovers of the picturesque, but it was not sufficient to 
prevent the cascade from being appropriated. In~ Italy 
industry has had to succumb to old associations. | 
Arrangements were completed to make over the well- 
known falls at Tivoli toa company. But the Govern- 
ment appointed a commission, with the result that the 
company will have to look for a waterfall elsewhere, | 
and to accept about 6,o00/. in compensation. It is not | 
to be supposed that so much water-power was allowed 
to remain up to the present ignored. There are several 
cascades about Tivoli, and those formed by the waters 
of the Anio were long used in connection with an iron | 
foundry. The fall near the Temple of the Sibyl, which > 
at one time descended into the Gulf of Neptune, does | 
not now correspond with what is seen in old paintings. 
In 1826 there was a great flood, which destroyed over 
thirty houses. It was necessary to make many changes, 
but it is generally believed that the effect is inferior to 
that at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


Tue old Egyptian gallery in the Louvre corresponded 
with the ideas which were generally accepted about the 
character of the ancient people at ‘the time when 
BuonaPARTE invaded Egypt. Everything about them 
was supposed to be severe, cold, mechanical. All the | 
works in granite or basalt were believed to be executed 
according to fixed rules. In the course of the century 
the early ideas were modified.. It is only necessary 
to pass from the old Egyptian gallery to the salle | 
which was opened last week: in order to realise 
the change which has come over Egyptology. - It 
might easily be imagined that the contents of the new | 
salle were modern creations intended to correspond with | 
modern theories. Instead of exhibiting detached objects 
from a tomb the French authorities have. been able to 
transport a complete sepulchral chamber... The walls 
are adorned with bas-reliefs which reveal the ordinary 
life of a country gentleman 6,o00-years ago. He had 
live stock to look after. He had crops to gather in, 
accounts to keep, servants who required control by a 
strong hand, and if he had time he could amuse himself 
with fishing, listening to music, or dancing. Evidently 
freedom was allowed to the artist, for the figures do not 
suggest that they were determined by the proportions 
which the priests ordered. There are. already en- 
gravings and drawings of similar scenes, but. the 
Louvre examples possess a character of their own and 


form a new attraction which visitors from all lands will ; 
admire. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B.: THE CHAPEL, EAST END. 


‘ 


FOXWOLD, SOUTHB OURNE.—THE LOUNGE. 


+ 
CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST, ASAPH: THE CHANCEL FROM NAVE. 


SOUTH DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH OF ST. PHILIBERT, DIJON. ~ 


SHORT distance to the south-east of the cathe— 

dral rises the ancient church of St. Philibert, 
with a fine tower and spire, an interesting interior, and 
some good detail, for the most part of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Not the least interesting part of 
what Mr. Haic was able to examine was, he says, the 
doorway illustrated, but doubtless the interior contains 
much that might have been even worthier of notice. 
The fact of the church having been transformed into 
probably the most sumptuous hay-barn in Dijon, and its 
being completely filled with that useful article, obliged 


him to be content with the doorway, which is much 


decayed, but perhaps on that account a tempting subject. 
for the pencil. The street is almost deserted except. 
by children from the neighbouring school, but these, 
the sketchers’ friends and occasional mischief-makers, 


find in the sculptures fewer noses to knock off tham 
| in some other places, for the carving consists of pure 
' conventional foliage with only the much-decayed figures 


of two angels in one of the capitals. The noses of these 
poor angels vanished long ago, and likewise the more 
delicate portions of the foliage, but enough remains to 
indicate the former excellence of the carving. Of the 
four shafts only the two of the eastern jamb remain, and 
the tympanum retains some faint traces of a painted 
Crucifixion. There is much in Dijon to employ the 
pencil, two or three of the churches and some secular 
buildings being very interesting; but many of the 


readers of this journal will probably, on examination, 


find that among the objects for which the town is 


famous, the much-praised monuments of Puitippe LE 


Harp and his son, in the ancient palace of the Dukes 
of BurGuNDy, are somewhat overrated. ol 


THE CHURCH OF ST. ETIENNE LE VIEUX, CAEN. 


ITUATED fairly open to the view at the north-east 
corner of the chestnut-shaded “ parc,” St. Etienne 


| le Vieux is seen to some advantage; but many wilk 
_ probably be sorry to find it ‘so little taken care of by 


the town. The church is certainly a fine and interesting 
example of the Gothic of the fifteenth century, with 
some early Renaissance of the sixteenth, and might 
deserve a better fate than to have most of its windows 
either built up or else the glass smashed and the 
interior converted into a store for lumber of the most 
mixed and often ludicrous description. Of course, this 


_desecration is better than the complete destruction to 


which the church was doomed in 1850, and from which 


it was fortunately saved by the Society of Antiquaries 


of Normandy. But the want of veneration shown in Caen, 
as well as in other French towns, for old ecclesiasticak 
edifices of merit is deplorably exemplified in this chureh,, 
which possesses both in mass and detail much that is. 
highly suggestive. Of the earlier church that stood 
here little is left but the name, although the careful 
observer will discover here. and there in fragments of 
sculpture—such as, for instance, the knight on horse- 
back built in at the east gable, and some details of doors 
and windows, &c.—relics of a much older structure. 
The church has experienced curious vicissitudes, one of 
which is its having been exposed to the gunnery of the 
English in the early days of artillery warfare, as witness: 
the numerous holes and fractures caused by the balls. 
In fact, there can be no doubt that the hand of man is 


| chiefly responsible for the damage sustained by this 


interesting monument, but the reproach is merited less 
by foreign enemies than by the French themselves. 
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QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Thursday evening in last week, at the Freemasons’ 


Tavern, Great Queen Street; Mr. Walter Lawrance, F.S.L.,., 


>resident, was chairman. 

' The following gentlemen were among those present :— 
Messrs. A. J. Gate, F.S.1., vice-president,. W. Hoffman 
Wood, vice-president, E. Guy Dawber, W. E. Riley, A. A. 
Hudson, F. B. Wade, L. Maton, A. Ritchie, J.P., C. H.: 
Barnsley, president of the Institute of Builders, F. Higgs, 
sresident of the London Master Builders’ Association, 
W. Hill, H. C. Smart, F. A. Powell, P. Lawrance, Aubrey 
Wade-Palmer, C. Franckeiss, S. P. Rees, Septimus Hill, 
j. Parsons, G. M. Swan, Rev. C. J. Hollis, Messrs. H. A. 
Heffer, J. M. Beveridge, J. Rose, A. W. S. Cross, F. Wallis, 
]. Aylott, W. W. Barber, H. P. Barber, J. Bartlett, C. W. 
Bowles, P. Bywaters, T. J. Carless, H. T. A. Chidgey, G. J. 
Clarke, A. G. Cross, H. C. W. Dodd, H. England, A. R. 
Byans,C. J. Ford, H. A. A. Gate, W. R. Hood,: J. Jellis, 
c. A. Kennett, C. W. Latter, J. G. Mayhew, C. H. Mumby, 
E. D. Nixon, C. A. Ovitts, J. S. Parmenter, H. L. Pridmore, 
H. Raven, J. Rookwood, H. Smith, H. G. Tarrant, T. 
Thompson, H. J. West, T. F. Waggett, and F. B. Hollis, 
honorary secretary. é 

After the usual loyal toasts had been duly honoured, Mr. 
W. E. Ritey, architect to the London County Council, 
proposed “The Imperial Forces,” to which Mr. A. WabeE- 
Pavmer briefly responded. 

Mr. A. J. Gare proposed “The Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association and its President.” The toast, he said, had at 
least one charm, that of novelty, for it was the first occa- 
sion on which it had been proposed. Their worthy presi- 
dent would have the first attention in his speech, for he 
would not take so long to deal with as the Association. Their 
president was endeared to everybody by his geniality. He 
was also a skilful surveyor, upright and impartial in 
business, and in cases of litigation or dispute always just 
to the parties concerned. Turning to the objects of the 
Association, he said he wished to indicate what they were, 
because there had been a good deal of misconception 
in the matter. Todo that in the best way.he would begin 
by saying distinctly that the Association was not a rival to 
any other association or institution. He was compelled to 
say that because it was believed to be started in rivalry to 
another body. They had made a few enemies, but those 
enemies were for the most part confined to the black sheep 
of the profession, men whose business practices must be 
put down, and men who wished to join the Association 
but who were prevented from doing so because they were 
not qualified up to the extent the Council wished. It had 
been alleged that there was no need for the Association, 
but the speaker held that since the Surveyors’ Institution 
had failed to fulfil its charter in the raising of the status 
of the quantity surveyors, there was need for a more 
active society to guard the interests of the profession. He 
went so far as to declare that it was impossible for the 
Surveyors’ Institution under its present charter to remedy 
the difficulties which the Association proposed to deal with. 
He questioned how many men holding the letters F.S.I. 
after their names were competent to take out quantities, 
and suggested that nothing like 10 per cent. were in that 
Position. There were many men who would go about can- 
vassing for work in a manner that tradesmen ought to be 
ashamed of, and who begged for work at reduced fees. 
The Association proposed trying to put a stop to such 
practices, and to do it successfully they needed in their 
ranks the help of all respectable members of the profession. 
Members of this Association would become known as men 
competent to perform a quantity surveyor’s duties. The 
Association could not guarantee that the members would 
do their work properly, but they could vouch for their com- 
petency, and their rules would enable the Council to remove 
from membership the names.of those proved to be incom- 
petent in practice. The Association was: also desirous of 
fixing a minimum scale of charges for the work undertaken 
by quantity surveyors. The speaker next dealt with the duties 
of the quantity surveyor in relation to the builder, the building 
owner, his legal representative and the.architect. His duty 
to the last named was the most difficult to fulfil, for he had 
to get behind the mind of. the architect and ascertain what 
he wanted, and, added the speaker ‘humorously, this was a 
difficult matter sometimes, because the architect often did 
not know that himself. se Wile 

_ The Presipent, in responding, thanked Mr. Gate for the 
kind words he had uttered and for the able manner in 
which he had set forth the objects of the Association. He, 


thanks and gratitude that’ architects, 


| as their president, had set his heart on attaining the end for 
HE first annual dinner of this Association was held on | ; 
| trouble and difficulty, and as they had succeeded in getting 


which it was formed. The start was not made without 


incorporated, it remained for the members as a body to 
handle the ropes smartly and keep the ship moving. He 
appealed to the general body not to sit still and wait for the 
reform to come to them. In trying to attain the objects of 
the Association there was no doubt’ members would have 
to exercisé a little unselfishness, and perhaps at times some 
self-sacrifice would be needed, especially in remaining 
loyal to their brethren by not accepting work below the 
minimum charge set forth by the Association. If quantity 
surveying was to continue on the basis of an honourable 
profession, and a living to be made out of it, they could not 
countenance the reduction of fees to the rates at which some 
men were offering to do quantity surveyors’ work. The high 
standard of work could not be maintained with greatly 
reduced fees. . They knew thoroughly well that work 
accepted at ridiculously low fees could only be produced by 
untrained, inexperienced and underpaid assistants. They 
must, therefore, do what they could to impress,upon public 
bodies and committees that the preparation of quantities. 
required skilled and experienced assistants, and below a 
certain minimum charge the work could not be done 
properly. All architects of experience knew the value of 
good work by the quantity surveyor, and appreciated the 
assistance which his care was to them in pointing out diffi- 
culties in details of construction which could. not be noticed 
in the preparation of the drawings, and the anxiety and 
friction saved with the contractor during the carrying out of 
the work. As to contractors, there was nobody who appre- 
ciated more the value of really good bills of quantities than 
the experienced estimators, and it was a pity. contractors 
could not return some of the rubbish which they re- 
ceived as quantities. The well-prepared bill of quantities 
was in the end the greater economy, and it enabled the 
estimator to calculate his prices to a nicety, thus giving satis- 
faction to the architects. and their clients. Then there was. 
the appointing of surveyors as arbitrators in disputes, more 
especially of measurements and quantities. The President 
said he was sure that in the majority of disputes in building 
cases the quantity surveyor was more competent to act in 
the capacity of arbitrator than the architect. It was also 
suggested that a universal mode of measurement was desir- 
able. London quantities were accepted almost all over the 
country, and they might form a basis on the London 
practice. Continuing, he said it was a matter of congratula- 
tion to have such a representative gathering at the first 
dinner of the Association. In ‘asking the secretary to state 
a few facts with regard to the Association, he expressed’ 
gratitude for the time and attention Mr. Hollis had: given in 
its formation. In conclusion, he thanked the members for 
the honour they had done him in electing him their first 
president. 

Mr. F. B. Hottis, in reply, said they had upwards of 
300 applications for membership, out of which 130 had been. 
elected. The first examination was to be held in May next, 
and they had already received 130 applications for. papers. 
He believed the. Association was doing good work, and 
suggested that at no distant time men practising outside its. 
membership would not be recognised as quantity surveyors. 

Mr. W. HorrmMan Woop, in submitting the next toast, 
“The Architects,” said no one knew better than the 
quantity surveyors the ability that was required of archi- 
tects for their work. Among the difficulties they 
encountered were the local by-laws and the whims and 
fancies of their clients, and yet their plans of buildings. 
were so well conceived that, as the works neared comple- 
tion, every detail and‘item fitted a place that would seem to 
have’ been specially arranged. for it. He wondered why 
architecture should be missed out of the most learned pro- > 
fessions, for to be proficient required as much of a man as. 
law, physics and divinity. sae 

Mr. E. Guy Daweer, who responded to the toast, said it 
was really refreshing to hear a word of praise given to: 
architects—as a rule people only said hard things about the- 
profession. It gave him great pleasure, he said, to take: 
that opportunity of expressing to the quantity surveyors the 
as a profession, owed. 
to them:for the assistance that was always so readily given. 
He assured them that architects did truly realise the vatue- 
of that assistance, as they knew their buildings could not be 
carried out successfully without it. They did hear of 
architects in the North of England taking out their own 


‘quantities, but the speaker thought such a practice placed 


the architect in a wrong position, because then it was 
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doubtful if he could take an impartial view of the quantities. 
He congratulated the Association, and hoped it would 
flourish for many long years. They had heard that evening 
about the black sheep. among the quantity surveyors, but 
he must say that it had been his privilege only to.meet with 


strictly honourable and upright men in the profession, and | 
he wished to regard it as composed. only of men of that | 


character. 


Mr. W. R. Hoop proposed the toast of “ The Contractors,” | 


and in a short speech suggested that it would be well if 
quantity surveyors spent part of their pupilage time on the 
staff of a first-class contractor, gaining thus an insight and 


experience that would be of material benefit when they. 


practised their own profession. The Association should be 
supported by the contractors, because its object was to raise 
the status of the quantity surveyor and register him as 
competent to follow his profession. 

Mr. C. H. Barnscey, replying, was proud to be a con- 
tractor, and was sure they agreed with him when he said 
that their craft was a very ancient one, and full of import- 
ance and responsibility. He regretted, however, that the 


old system of apprenticeship was dying out, more especially | 


in the trades of bricklaying and plastering. The plasterers 
jimited their apprenticeship to the sons and relatives of 
plasterers, so that if those youths were not desirous of con- 
tinuing in that trade the difficulty: contractors met with was 
apparent. It was hoped, therefore, the trades would see 
the folly of such rules, and allow others who were willing 
to serve an apprenticeship in the trade. 

Mr. H. Eneianp proposed “ The Visitors,” and this last 
toast was responded to by Mr. A. A. Hudson and Mr. A. 
Ritchie. 

Amusical programme was followed between the speeches, 
and contributed to the success of a very pleasant evening. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


oN MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, president, in the chair. . 

The following were elected. as members :—Messrs. R. W. 
Burrows,.W. Bonser, F. C..B. Dabbs, J. A. Bessant, H. 
Bernton-Benjamin and R. F. Atkinson. 

Mr. F. J. OsBorne Situ read the following paper on 


Country Houses and Accessory Buildings. 


The invitation to prepare a paper upon this subject was 

accompanied by .a..suggestion that: I should. deal more 
particularly with. the drainage. of country houses and 
accessory buildings. Approaching the subject from. the 
point of view of an architect anxious to produce healthy 
dwellings for men and animals, it will be necessary to refer 
somewhat in detail to items of work which are not usually 
discussed in the studio or the drawing office, but too often 
left to be dealt with, more or less effectively, in the clerk of 
works’ office, or in the case of large buildings, by someone 
who has given special attention to them.. My aim:is to 
induce students.to give more attention .to what many will 
find to be a very interesting portion of their manifold duties. 
Architects should “design in beauty and build in truth,” 
and there is no reason why the beauty of their design should 
be marred by truth taking the form of twisting pipes over 
the fronts and roofs of their buildings ; careful arrangement 
in planning will obviate this by placing the sanitary fittings 
in such positions that their necessary pipes can be fixed 
practically out of view and yet be quite accessible in case of 
need. This is more easily effected in. new buildings than 
in old ones, yet in the latter the unsightly lines referred to 
can usually be modified by judicious arrangement without 
in any way affecting the thoroughness and efficiency of the 
work. “Sanitation” or “hygiene”—the» science of pro- 
moting health—has, under the conditions of our civilisation, 
the first claim for consideration when designing a healthy 
dwelling, and it is not prudent for architects to despise or 
neglect this important branch of knowledge. The limited 
portion of the subject which. we are about to consider 
to-night will, I hope, promote. an interesting discussion. 
The most suitable position our building is to occupy on the 
Site; the nature of the soil, the quality of materials, positions 
and dimensions of rooms, windows, doors and fireplaces, 
_and the material for roof, &c., all these affect the health of 
those who occupy.the buildings, to. say nothing ofthe drains, 
‘water supply and numerous fittings which are usually 
classed under the head of sanitation. 


Sanitary engineers have such an idea of the importance 
of their pipes that they will place them in thé most con- 
spicuous positions possible, utterly regardless of the eleya- 
|. tion they are spoiling, while inside one hundred and one 
| minor items will be inappropriately arranged so as to clash 
with decorative or constructional features, to the annoyance 
and disgust of the architect. “a 

Good plumbers are naturally proud of their work, and 
do not like to have it hidden away, but, if we make use of 
this pride on their part and take an interest in their work, 
they will make a very creditable show, which can be made 
to harmonise with the surroundings and be too good to be 
covered up. If the architect shows that he appreciates and 
takes an interest 'in their individual work, it will encourage 
good artificers to execute it with special care with the 
happiest results. This present craze for unduly hastening 
work along is responsible for much of the bad work 
frequently met with, which only disheartens the workers. 

There is one other point I wish to call your attention to, 
Do not, as I am sorry: to say many architects do, hand over 
drains and fittings to a merchant or manufacturer to carry 
out. i fs. PES as Phe bee 

I propose now to refer to :—1. Water supplyiand fittings 
required for the ,effective, working of the’ water-carriage 
system of drainage. 2. Soil and waste pipes. 3. Drainage 
_for soil and rain-water. 4. Land drains. 5. Stables, cow- 
houses and dairies. 6. Disposal of sewage.. 


Water Supply, Cisterns, Gc. | | 
The source from which water is derived may be either 
from collecting ground on moors, hills, &c., or from artesian 
or deep wells, the latter being the most general. Great care 
must be exercised in selecting the wells which are to supply 
the drinking water. There are country towns where the 
water is supplied by a water company to many houses, 
while the remaining are still supplied by wells, and it is no 
rare occurrence to find the disused wells of the former 
turned into cesspools, with very serious results to wells of 
the latter; therefore, when later on we are considering 
our sewage problem, we must not forget the wells and that 
possible pollution may result unless great care be exercised 
in selecting a suitable site for the disposal of the sewage. 
The fall of the surface cannot always be taken as indicating 
the contour of the water-bearing strata. Having satisfied 
ourselves upon the purity and quantity of the water supply, 
our next consideration must be how to store it in a con- 
venient manner for use free from risk of pollution. It may be 
stored in a reservoir or underground tank, which must be 
very carefully formed with sound brickwork upon a concrete 
bottom, and covered in by doming, arches or concrete and 
iron; the bottom should be formed with rounded angles to 
facilitate cleaning,-and the whole of the inside surface 
rendered and smoothly trowelled in cement. There should 
also be clay puddling round the outside and over the top, 
while the opening for access must stand well above ground 
to prevent surface-water finding an entry. Frequently the 
situation will not allow of this form of main storage tan 
when it may be necessary to build a water-tower and allow 
the water to supply the cisterns in the house, stables, 
laundry, &c., by gravitation, or otherwise pump direct to the 
storage cisterns in the buildings, which frequently means 
very heavy work for the pumps due to long horizontal 
pipes. Overflows, which should be as short as possible, 
must be provided to all tanks and cisterns, and not be con- 
nected to drains. Store cisterns inside the building may 
be of lead, galvanised iron or enamelled fireclay, and should 
always be provided with a movable cover and situated in a 
clean, accessible position. y “a 


re ey Baths. ar C 

The bath-room should be large, light, and: airy, with 
cross ventilation, and the walls and floors should be of im- 
pervious» material, but if ‘of wood it should be covered 
with lead. The fittings may include, beside the usual 
slipper bath, a single or double lavatory basin, a shower 
and spray bath, either combined with the slipper bath or 
independent. Other baths are sometimes used, such as a 
sitz bath, bidet, &c., but the combined slipper and spray 
meets most requirements. Perhaps. the nearest attempt to 
an ideal bath is the latest pattern independent copper. bath, 
which is made of strong copper with roll. edge and strong 
supports or feet; the outlet is at the end, where it should 
be, and not in the centre, as is. usual in copper baths, and 
has large pillar cocks and: standing accessible overflow, 
| quick waste and trap. At the end is a plate-glass screen 
| on three sides, behind which are the various plated pipes 


| 
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or shower, spray, wave, douche, &c. The next best is a 
irst quality white enamelled cast-iron bath, with roll edge, 
juick, accessible waste and overflow combined, without 
asing, the outside being decorated in harmony with the 
om. Glazed fireclay is perhaps the most durable and 
anitary material for baths, but, owing to its great. thick- 
1ess, a bath of this material is very heavy, and requires to 
ye warmed with hot water when not in constant use. In 
yublic baths, where the demand for baths is constant, 
his kind is generally fixed. Some baths need. an 
snelosure ; these should be avoided, as the space 
within becomes a store for matter in the wrong place. 
¢ is most important that a bath should be ‘fitted with a 
plentiful supply of hot water, large supply valves dis- 
charging above the water line of the bath, and also with a 
large, quick waste. The noise frequently experienced when 
the bath is emptying may be checked to a great extent by 
providing ventilation to the waste pipe, although this retards 
the velocity of the discharge. The lavatory basins may 
each be formed in one piece of pottery, or fixed beneath a 
marble top supported upon cantilevers, but without en- 
closures; the necessary pipes may be of plated brass or 
copper if desired, but, personally, I prefer lead, kept back 
of the way of injury. 

While speaking of pipes, let me advocate the importance 
of fixing every pipe upon the surface of the walls, not buried 
in them, as is so often the case. Chases are sometimes 
advisable, but, if used, they should be regarded as recesses 
in the walls and be rendered in cement, or otherwise lined 
with impervious material to match the wall surfaces and 
covered with movable casing. The hot-water service pipes 
may be carried along one side of the room or toa radiator, 
in the form of a towel horse, which will be found very con- 
venient. The linen cupboard might, with advantage, be 
formed somewhere near at hand, so that the hot-water pipes 
may, on their way to the bath, be used to keep the linen 
aired by passing through the cupboard. 


Water-closets 


These should not be in the bath-room, nor should access 
to them be from a bath-room, but from a ventilated lobby 
common to both. Neither is it advisable to have a lavatory 
basin in the water-closet. The walls and floors and venti- 
lation described for bath-rooms equally apply here. Carpets 
ought never to be used, a loose mat being far preferable. 
The apparatus should be as simple as is consistent with 
efficiency. A pedestal closet should be of the wash-down 
type, not “wash out,” in one piece of fireclay, or similar 
material, strong and neat in appearance, with accessible 
joints to soil pipe, and no recesses in which dirt. may 
accumulate; the flush pipe from the cistern should dis- 
charge vertically into a socket provided at the back, without 
indiarubber cover, and, with two gallons of, water, should 
thoroughly wash the inside of the pan and replace the 
whole of the contents of the trap with clean water, The 
larger the water area, the less liable is the pan to become 
foul, but beyond a certain point the contents cannot be 
efficiently removed except by syphonic action, as in the 
syphonic closet. There are various forms of type of closet, 
some better than others. Those without air pipes and puff 
pipes in the cisterns, but having a second trap, are to be 
preferred ; the simpler the apparatus the better. 

Various means for discharging flushing cisterns for 
wash-down closets have been devised. | Besides the 
simple. pull, there is the push valve, to release confined 
air and allow the syphon action to: start, or to com- 
press air and thus drive the water over the;-syphon 
to start it; there is also the. plunger, the lifting: valve, 
lifting drum,:-&c. The lifting valve to start the syphon is 
the simplest and generally most certain in action, and is 
passed by most water companies. The flushing cistern may 
be of cast iron, but should be galvanised to prevent rust; 
lead-lined or cast-lead cisterns are best when the water does 
not affect the lead, but are more costly. Porcelain is also a 
useful and ornamental material. ‘The flush pipe of lead or 
copper should be as straight as possible, and:securely con- 
nected to the arm of the pan. Indiarubber covers are not 
desirable for this joint. Valve closets are not so frequently. 
used as formerly, owing to their complicated parts and 
liability to leaks, although they are:sometimes preferred 
for ladies’ use. They should be fixed within an enclosure 


which is easily accessible, floor lined with lead,-and ‘the’ 


walls and all inside the enclosure painted: white,,, There 
should be a large supply valve, accessible overflow and a 
puff pipe to the open air from the valve box’ between ‘the 
valve and the trap beneath. Slop. tops, formed in one 


piece with the pan, assist in making a draught-proof seat. 
Valve closets require a separate supply cistern containing 
about ten gallons.. Overflow pipes from cisterns and floors 
should not have flaps on their external end as is so often 
advocated ; they invariably become set fast, either open or 
shut, and are then useless. These and other small flushing 
cisterns canbe cased or otherwise decorated to harmonise 
with the surroundings, and the pipes to and from them 
cased. 

de Urinals. ; 

» In. a:private house “avoid them entirely”; at- best they 
are a constant nuisance and need every care and attention, 
with abundant flushing ; even where necessary, as in clubs, 
factories, schools, &c., they should be.as simple as possible, 
with waste and water pipes easily accessible. The outlet 
usually supplied with them is almost useless. I refer to 
those formed in one piece of fireclay. Never fix urinals on 
upper floors, as, unless careful attention is given to the 
fixing and the waste from them, they invariably leak and. 
cause trouble below. The weak. points are naturally the 
joints, therefore the fewer the better, the one joint to which 
particular attention should be given being the one between 
the urinal and the trap, which should always be formed with 
a large. brass washer, fly-nut and union, having a dome 
grating with bayonet joint. 


Housemaid’s Sink, &c. 

There should always be a small room with opening 
window on each bedroom floor fitted with a slop sink, 
which should be fitted as a water-closet, with flushing 
cistern, &c., connected to soil pipe, and also a sink for 
drawing hot and cold water. The waste from the latter 
should discharge into an iron (not lead) waste pipe. The 
combination of these. two sinks in one set, so common in 
makers’ catalogues and exhibitions, is often unsuitable for 
the intended purpose, because the hot aud sometimes boil- 
ing water produces injurious expansion in the. soil pipe 
with disastrous results. The space under these sinks. 
should be kept free from enclosures and every facility given 
to minimise the difficulty of keeping these places clean. 
Above. all things linoleum should never be fixed under 
sinks, one so frequently finds it there with always the same 


| result—moisture and decay. The main water cistern should 


never be placed in this room, although, I regret to say, it is. 
not an unusual position to find it in. 


Citchen and Scullery, Sinks, &c. 

This department should have preferably a north aspect, 
lofty, well-lighted by windows reaching to near the ceiling. 
The walls and floors should be of impervious material, 
which may be readily cleaned. The sinks should consist 
of one or more for washing purposes, and may be of 
enamelled fireclay, with wire or teak grid-tinned copper or 
lead-lined wood sinks, each having their respective merits 
and defects. Fireclay sinks are cleaner than the others, but 
are easily damaged by saucepans, and are liable to break 
the crockery unless the grids are used. Copper and white- 
metal sinks are perhaps the best, but are expensive. While 
lead-lined are very general, they are dirty, and frequently 
need repair, but are less destructive to crockery. Vegetable 
sinks should also be provided for washing vegetables, and 
are best of the deep enamelled fireclay kind, fitted with plug, 
grating and overflow, being much more easily cleaned than 
others. All sinks should be supported upon cantilevers, 
and the spaces under should not be enclosed, although a. 
guard rail will be necessary to protect the pipes and traps 
from injury.. Teak sinks are sometimes used for washing- 
up purposes, but they need constant cleaning to remove 
grease, &c. Outlets from sinks. should’ always be formed 
with large cobweb gratings. .The trap below should be 
connected to the sink by a strong brass union, back-nut 
and. lead washer, instead,.of the spiggot and socket with 
stoneware pipe so frequently met with in the cheaper class. 
of sink. 

Larders 
should have a northern aspect, with abundant cross ven- 
tilation and be near the kitchen, but not entered direct from. 
it.. Wire gauze (preferably of copper) should be fitted to 
the windows and secured to'wood frames on hinges. Some 
larders are fitted with pickling troughs, with plug and waste ; 


these, of course, must not.be connected to a drain, neither 


should a gully be.in the floor. If drainage from the floor is 
necessary it should be:formed by connecting the floor: to an 
outlet through the wall as short as possible and discharging 
upon the:surface of the paving outside... Shelves:should be 
of. slaté,'supported' upon cantilevers, the walls: lined with 
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white glaze bricks or tiles and the floor of some impervious 
material. Personally, I prefer a slate table in the centre of 
the room, leaving the walls free. Larders should not be 
formed underground. 
Pantry and Still-room. 

The butler’s and footmen’s pantries and the still-room 
* require sinks, which may be either of enamelled fireclay or 
lead lined ; some butlers prefer the former, others the latter. 
These sinks are usually supplied with draining boards, 
preferably of beech, if not covered with lead. The space 
under the sinks is usually enclosed ; when this is done the 
walls and wooden sides should be painted with white enamel 
and a lead safe formed on the floor, turned up all round at 
least 6 inches, having a 1-inch waste pipe discharging 
through the wall to the openair. This cupboard is generally 
used for a pail to receive pieces, tea-leaves, &c., and soon 
becomes in an insanitary condition if precautions be not 
taken to insure cleanliness. Enclosures under or around 
any sanitary fitting invariably become nuisances, and it is 
preferable,-except in special instances, to omit them and 
everything that hinders the regular cleaning of the recesses. 
All these sinks-should have drinking water laid on from the 
main supply pipe.and labelled “ Drinking water.” 

Having considered so far how clean water can be 
obtained and utilised inside a dwelling, I now propose 
to indicate how foul liquids can be got rid of. 


Soil Pipes. 

When considering soil pipes we must determine :— 
(1) The material of which it is to be made; (2) the size 
necessary under the conditions ; (3) the position in which 
to fix it; (4) the surroundings such as rain-water pipes, 
&c., with which it should harmonise; and (5) method of 
fixing and jointing the pipe. 

Soil pipes are usually made of cast iron or drawn lead— 
‘cast iron made in 6-foot lengths, either coated with Dr. 
Angus Smith’s solution or galvanised; the latter is most 
‘suitable when the pipes are to be painted to match the rain- 


water pipes, because paint will not remain upon Dr. Angus | 


‘Smith’s solution. . These pipes are cheaper than lead, less 
liable to damage, and more easily fixed and jointed, but 
they are more unsightly, and there is difficulty in obtaining 
a branch to suit exactly the position, and many branches 
mean many joints and much cutting of pipe. A cast-iron 
junction usually means at least three joints, while in lead 
pipe only one is necessary. Drawn lead soil pipe is made 
of thicknesses corresponding with those of sheet lead. The 
pipe whose thickness is equal to that of 8-lb. sheet lead is 
the strength most generally used, or for special purposes 
io Ib. The inside surface of lead pipe is smooth, and, 
provided that the size is suitably small for the work, it will 
remain clean and free from corrosion. Rarely will it be 
necessary to exceed 32 inches internal diameter for any 
‘soil pipe, especially in country houses. Lofty buildings in 
towns may require 4 inches, while larger sizes are occasion- 
ally met with. I might mention that these larger pipes are 
almost invariably furred to a considerable thickness on the 
inside after being in use a long time, thereby reducing their 
internal diameter. I know of one case where the working 
‘diameter of a 4-inch pipe was thus reduced to 23 inches. 
A ventilating pipe is quite a different matter, 4 inches 
ito 6 inches diameter may be often more suitable than 
32 inches. If it be necessary to fix the soil pipe within a 
building, it should be of 8 lb. drawn lead at least, but 
must not be buried in the wall, and if in a chase, the walls 
should be treated as previously described for water pipes, 
and the casing in short lengths should be secured with 
brass cups and screws to framed grounds fixed to the walls. 
‘The most suitable place to fix a soil pipe is outside the 
building, in which case it should be arranged in such a 
manner as to be as unobtrusive as possible. The method 
usually adopted of fixing soil pipes in 10-feet lengths with 
three pairs of double cast-lead tacks is certainly efficient, 
but at the same time it is not elegant. Sometimes astragal 
joints or socket joints are used instead of the usual wiped 
joint, with disastrous results, there being insufficient solder 
to form a lasting connection, more especially if it be fixed 
with sheet-lead tacks ‘fixed 6 feet apart. How can this be 
remedied? One way I have found very successful is to 
have strong pipe in, say, 6-feet lengths, to agree with the 
Train-water pipes, which may also be of lead, and fixed to 
‘walls with extra strong lead strips wiped on to the pipe at the 
joint and covered with ordinary sheet-lead ears, the joints. 
being “wiped” in. the usual way, with a-small astragal 
attached to the pipe above and below the joint. By this 
means the pipe is securely jointed and fixed, and except to 
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the initiated, is similar in appearance to the rain-wat« 
pipes. We are told that an “anti-syphonage pipe” — 
necessary to preserve the seal of the closest trap. Qui 
so, but in the majority of country houses anti-syphonag 
pipes are not necessary, there being only two princip; 
floors as arule. Perhaps in one or two instances it mig! 
be necessary, but need not occur upon the principal eleyz 
tions in a carefully planned building. Soil pipes noy 
invariably discharge direct into the drain, and the uppe 
part is continued to above the roof of the same to greate 
diameter, with a simple open end protected by a sto, 
copper-wire balloon. Cowls have been proved by experi 
ment and practice to have few, if any, advantages over ope) 
ends, as these pipes frequently act as inlets as well a 
outlets. The less obstruction there is to check the curren 
of air in either direction the better. Boiling water must b, 
carefully excluded from lead soil pipes, otherwise th 
undue expansion will split or tear apart the lead at th 
junctions between the branches and the main pipe. 
Waste Pipes 

from baths, lavatories, sinks, &c., not being slop sinks 
should always discharge into gullies in the open ai 
beneath the grating, but above the water. This is ; 
very important point, as many by-laws require them tc 
discharge into a channel 2 feet from the gulley. A mor 
objectionable arrangement it is difficult to imagine, and I hope 
before long to see the provincial authorities follow the 
example of the L.C.C. and eliminate this undesirable by. 
law. These waste pipes must be, if more than a few feet 
in length, of some material which is not easily damaged by 
hot water. Wrought iron with screwed joint or cast iron 
with caulked joints are most generally in use, although the 
short lengths referred to previously and short branches may 
be, and in fact are, preferably of lead. The expansion of 
iron pipe, if connected directly to a lavatory basin, &c., is 
very likely to damage the fitting. Lead pipes have, I might 
almost say, an ideal internal surface for conducting water 
and sewage from point to point, offering the minimum of 
resistance. They are, however, injuriously affected by 
various means—for instance, damage by violence, such as 
knocks, nails, bradawls, &c., when behind panelling or 
casings, &c.; chemical action when buried in walls pro- 
ducing decomposition ; “creeping,” buckling, and, finally, 
cracking or tearing when subject to great variation of tem- 
perature. The facility of bending lead pipes of small 
diameter is so great that its use is often preferred 
for this quality alone, which enables the pipe to 
be fitted with greater ease to the angles and curves. 
Wrought-iron pipes are expensive and more liable to rust 
than cast-iron, which is cheaper and stronger and allows a 
little play at the joints. The joints will probably in course 
of time need recaulking if the stack is very long and has 
very hot water frequently passing through it. There is 
another type of pipe which is referred to in one of the latest 
books upon this subject as the best for all purposes, viz. 
cast-iron pipe lined with lead. What better would be 
desired ?—a strong exterior, with a smooth interior, of 
lengths corresponding with rain-water pipes, and the joints 
more easily made and fixed than in the case of lead pipes. 
Let us fora moment consider the condition of this ideal pipe 
after it has been in use as a waste pipe for a short period. 
Hot water has been frequently passing, and the lead lining 
has, in the same way as lead pipe, been expanding more 
than the iron outside, and consequently the two materials 
have become separated; the hot water still continues to 
flow intermittently through the pipe, the lead “creeps,” and 
cannot bulge outwards because of the iron coating, therefore 
it is forced inwards, with the result that the pipe is prac- 
tically choked. I will leave you to form your own opinion 
upon this ideal pipe. 

Waste pipes generally may be considered similar to soil 
pipes as regards fixing, &c., but they must, as I said before, 
discharge into a gulley near the foot, which in certain posi- 
tions should have an air-tight cover and be ventilated at a 
convenient position away from windows, &c. The upper 
part should be carried above eaves and windows, and the 
traps of each fitting should be protected by a puff pipe, 
which is brought under the basin top to the face of wall 
outside. This puff pipe does double duty: besides protect- 
ing the trap under the fitting, it acts as an overflow in case 
the vertical pipe without heads is temporarily blocked, and 
thus saves a flood in the room below if a bath, for example, 
is discharged on an upper floor. I always prefer waste 
pipes with junctions instead of the various branches dis- 
charging into heads at each floor. The heads offer a large 
exposed surface for the accumulation of filth. The traps 
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should be of strong anti-D cast-lead type, with screw cap 
for cleaning, anda short length of lead connected to the iron 
pipe with brass tailpiece and caulked joint outside. Traps 


from lavatory basins should be 1% inch diameter, while | 


those from the bath and sinks, except scullery sink, should 
be 2 inches diameter, and the scullery sink 3% inches to 
2 inches—that is, 33 inches at inlet, to receive a large 
cobweb grating. 

Drains, Gullies, Chambers, &c. 

The term “drains” is generally understood to refer to 
the pipes underground conveying the sewage from the soil 
pipes and gullies to the sewer, cesspool or filter bed. 
These are formed of two different materials—heavy cast 
iron, protected by a coating of Dr. Angus Smith’s solution, 
and glazed stoneware. The choice of these two is gene- 
cally determined by the nature of the ground and surround- 
ings and the relative positions of the house and drain. On 
a bad foundation, when passing under a building, or if the 
drains be near the surface, iron pipes, possessing greater 
strength and having fewer joints, are less liable to damage, 
but the inside is not so smooth, nor does it resist acids to 
the same extent that glazed stoneware does. <A well-laid 
stoneware drain with clear bore bedded upon and protected 
by good cement concrete with carefully made cement joints 
is much more self-cleansing than an iron drain. The cost 
of drainage is practically the same whichever kind of pipe 
is used, less concrete being required for the iron pipes. 
Fall or inclination is an important factor in considering 
drains—1 in 30 (or 4 inches in 10 feet) is most suitable for a 
4-inch drain, and 1 in 40 (or 3 inches in 1o feet) best for a 
6-inch drain. We are not always able to obtain these falls, 
but they should be adhered to as closely as_ possible. 
Excess of fall is quite as unsatisfactory as too little. 

Gullies.—All gullies should be bedded. in cement con- 
crete, fixed as near the surface of the ground as possible, 
and covered with a 33-inch dished York stone to receive 
grating. When it is necessary to keep the gulley low down 
a chamber 12 inches square, inside dimension, should be 
formed of g-inch brickwork in cement, smoothly rendered 
and brought up to receive the dished cover stone at 
surface of ground. It is essential that these exten- 
sions, and, in fact, the whole system, should be water- 
tight. Deep chambers over gullies are not desirable. 
Circular gullies (and square ones by the use of an 
adapter) are sometimes brought to the surface with 9-inch 
diameter stoneware pipes, in which case the pipes should 
‘be surrounded with concrete. It is advisable to haye 
all ironwork, except iron drain-pipes, &c., galvanised to 
protect them from rust. It is sometimes held that the 
galvanising soon perishes; I must say I have not expe- 
Tienced any inconvenience in this respect, while constant 
trouble exists where iron is not galvanised. A flush tank, 
when connected to the scullery gulley, is very useful for 
breaking up and driving the grease through long drains. 
Sometimes the bath waste is arranged to effect this object. 
Sand used for cleaning copper utensils is a great trouble in 
‘drains, for when mixed with the grease it becomes very 
hard and solid. The only remedy is prompt and frequent 
removal of grease, &c., by flushing with pails of hot soda- 
water or sweeping the drains, in addition to the flushing 
just mentioned. The gullies shouldbe of the self-cleaning, 
deep-seal type, with 10-inch grating. Those used for sur- 
face drainage only should be made deep to retain the grit, &c. 
When a waste-pipe discharges some little distance from .a 
Zulley it is often advisable to fix an access shoe at the foot 
and carry the drain to inlet of gulley underground. This 
shoe should have a stone cover similar to those used for 
gullies, and galvanised iron plate let in instead of the 
grating to keep out leaves, stones, &c. So-called grease 
traps are ineffective as well as very offensive and dangerous 
contrivances. 

-Chambers—or manholes as they are frequently called— 
should be placed at intervals in the drainage system, at 
bends, junctions and at points of disconnection, also in 
straight runs of considerable length, at least over 60 feet, to 
facilitate sweeping, &c. The chambers should be formed 
upon a 6-inch bed of concrete with 9-inch brick walls, 
smoothly rendered inside to underside of cover, the bottoms 
formed of white glazed channel with three-quarter channel 
branches, and brick on edge placed vertically along the 
main channel and benched up to an angle of 30 degrees, to 
offer as little facility for lodgment in event of a temporary 
stoppage, and also to give a secure foothold which a steeper 

_ angle does not give. The portion not enclosed by the iron 
cover should have 3-inch York stone firmly bedded in 
cement. The size of these chambers depends upon their 


depth. A shallow2chamber—that is, up to 2 feet 6 inches 
deep—should be as nearly the size of the iron cover as is 
consistent with the number of branches it receives, while 
deeper ones should be about 2 feet 6 inches wide and at 
least 3 feet long to give a man room to work in them. It is 
obviously unnecessary to form chambers larger than 
required for the work they have to do, because in case of a 
stoppage they take a longer time to fill, and thus make their 
condition apparent. You will notice that I have not advo- 
cated iron chambers even when iron drains are used. I 
think it will be a long time before we are able to find any- 
thing better than the chamber of rendered brickwork and 
white glazed stoneware channels. Iron chambers are 
simply inspection bends or junctions; it is difficult to make 
the covers watertight, and they are difficult to open, espe- 
cially when it is necessary to move an obstruction. They 
are sometimes useful inside a building at the top end of a 
branch where the drain is shallow. These iron chambers 
still require the brick chamber, which should be rendered, 
and iron cover for access, so that there is little or no 
advantage in using them. 

Chamber covers are of various types; those with a con- 
densation seal are undoubtedly the best, especially when 
inside a building. There are also covers formed to receive 
tiles, wood blocks and turf on gravel, which are less con- 
spicuous than the chequered iron tops, only a rim of iron 
being visible. If necessary, any cover can be fixed just 
below paving level, the stone slabs bedded in sand effectively 
obscuring it from view. Locking covers, except in certain 
exposed positions, are not necessary. Let each cover 
have eyelets for hooks, instead of hand holes, and be 
strong and heavy. They will then be difficult enough for 
mischievous persons to open. Locks and bolts only become 
corroded, rusty or broken, and are then useless, and cause 
considerable waste of time when examining or testing. 
Hinged covers are always a trouble, and are going out of 
use. Ventilation of the system must not be forgotten. Soil 
pipes usually provide the necessary outlets, but they are not 
sufficient alone in all cases. The idea that two or more 
pipes taken from different branches to above the roof will 
secure efficient ventilation is erroneous. I will give you an 
example of this. A chamber was formed with five distinct 
branches, each with a V.P. taken above the roof. Surely 
this was sufficient ventilation. Yet upon raising the cover 
after the drains had been used a few months, the air in 
the chamber was found most offensive. After considera- 
tion, I decided to form an inlet of ground level some little 
distance away, with the result that the chamber is now as 
wholesome as could be desired. At the same time, I do not 
like the inlet in the front area just outside the kitchen 
window, as is so frequently the case in towns; but in 
country houses there should be no difficulty in keeping the 
inlet at a reasonable distance from the buildings. I call 
these “inlets,” but, at certain times, they undoubtedly act as 
outlets.” 

Rain-water Drains. 

When the rain-water drain is treated separately from 
the soil drainage there should not be gullies at the feet of 
rain-water pipes, but instead stoneware or iron access shoes, 
with cover stone and plate to prevent surface-water or other 
undesirable matter finding its way to the rain-water storage 
tanks. Otherwise the drains should be constructed similar 
to soil drains. They are usually 6 inches diameter, with 
4-inch branches to a single down pipe. 

Rain-water Storage, &c. 

Rain-water, especially when gathered in the country, is 
fairly clean, and if filtered and stored in suitable receptacles 
is a great acquisition, more particularly for washing pur- 
poses. It is best, whenever. possible, to collect and store 
the rain-water as near the roof as practicable, thus saving 
expensive pumping machines and underground drains and 
tanks. Needless to say, a large overflow is essential to 
prevent flooding in time of heavy storms. Cisterns for 
storing rain-water above ground should be of galvanised 
wrought-iron or lead lined, with covers in sections made to 
lift off. These cisterns should be placed in easily accessible 
and well-lighted positions. When stored underground the 
tank or reservoir should be similar to that previously 
described when considering water-supply and storage, with 
the addition of a filtering chamber. 

Purifying Rain-water. 

There are two means generally adopted for removing 
many of the impurities, such as soot and roof washings, from 
rain-water. The separator, which allows the first portion 
of the water to run to waste and then, by a rocking motion, — 
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passes the remainder to the storage tanks is effective, but 
of course there is waste of water, which in a dry season is 
a consideration ; while a filter composed of broken bricks, 
ballast and sand is most useful, but needs: occasional 
cleaning. Some favour a small settling chamber, divided 
from the filter by a brick wall built with half a dozen 
courses, dry at the bottom, giving upward filtration, thus 
avoiding to a great extent choking of the upper surface of 
the filter, as in the case of downward filtration. All the 
tanks must have an overflow, but this should not be con- 
nected to the soil drains. Some years ago, at a building 
which I now visit periodically, an underground rain-water 
tank had its overflow connected to the soil drains; during 
a temporary stoppage in the latter sewage entered the tank 
through the overflow and was pumped up to the laundry. 
The overflow was diverted to a suitable position without 
any difficulty, and such a disaster cannot occur again. For 
obvious reasons surface-water gullies and gullies at the feet 
of rain-water pipes should never be connected to these 
tanks ; yet I have seen soap-suds floating on the surface.of 
the water in the rain-water tanks, probably from foul water 
from a lavatory being discharged into a gulley at the foot of 
a rain-water pipe. 


Land Drains. 


When the subsoil of the site is surchatged with water | 
it is advisable to conduct it away from the building as much | 


as possible ; this 1s accomplished by means of agricultural 
drain pipes laid without joints a short distance apart in 


trenches, and covered with ballast or brushwood. to within | 


a foot or so of the surface, and covered with ordinary garden 
soil or mould. If there be a flow to underground water, and 
we are able by land drains to divert it from the site of the 
building, nothing more need trouble us except to see that 
the drains do not in course of time become blocked with 
roots, &c. The water is not always so easily disposed of. 
At best we may only be able to lower the level of the 
water, in which case we must maintain a free exit for the 
surplus and remove it as quickly as it accumulates, either 
by pumping. or by discharging into a stream, ditch, or drain ; 
in the last case it will be necessary to take precautions to 
prevent a back flow in case of flood or temporary stoppage 
of the drain. A hinged, flap is most frequently : used, 
which closes upon a prepared seating and is fixed to the 
end of the discharge pipe; or a trap or gulley in which a 
copper or rubber floating ball is placed, which, when water 
backs up into the outlet, effectively closes the inlet, thereby 
preventing the flood water finding its way into the land 
drains. It is convenient to form chambers of brickwork in 
cement at intervals upon the land drains, to give access and 
ready means of inspection to see that they are working 
satisfactorily. Rain-water or subsoil-water should. be ex- 
cluded from soil drains if the sewage is to be treated either 
by chemical or bacterial processes, otherwise unnecessary 


expense will be incurred by the increased volume to be | 
_a description of them all; they would provide sufficient 
| material for a whole evening’s discussion. 
| and effective method which has proved quite satisfactory in 


dealt with. 
Stables. 

The floors of stables should be of hard, impervious 
material, with as few joints as possible, and currented to 
fall to a channel just outside the stall divisions, which  dis- 
charges either through the wall into a gulley or into an open 
end in the channel and thence to a gulley outside. This 
open end is a small pit formed with a white glazed channel 
bottom and cement sides, the pit is made large enough to 
receive a galvanised cast-iron perforated bucket: to catch 
straw, &c., and is covered with a heavy hinged cast-iron 
grating. It is often desirable, however, to provide a shallow 
channel with a cast-iron cover, let in flush with the paving, 
and with similar branches to. the. centre of most of the 
stalls, to prevent the straw becoming wet. Loose boxes 
usually have the open end before described in the centre 
continued to the gulley outside. Every channel and drain 
in a stable must be easily accessible for cleansing and 
Sweeping, and there should be no gullies inside the build- 
ings. ‘The manure pit should have hard, impervious walls 
and floor, the latter currented to an outlet pipe discharging 


through the wall intoa gulley. These gullies should be 


self-cleansing, but must contain a galvanised perforated 
bucket to. catch straw, &c. Besides stalls and loose boxes 
for carriage-horses, hunters and cart-horses, there is usually 
a sick box. This should be quite apart from the others and 
have a separate drain from it. The washing space should 
have a deep yard gulley to retain the grit from washings, &c. 
If there be a shoeing forge, as is sometimes the case, do 
not forget to provide a drain from where the horses stand. 
Drains from Stables, cowyards, piggeries, &c., should 
always drain into a liquid manure tank carefully built: in 


_ centre discharging into a gulley outside. 
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brickwork in cement and rendered watertight, having a 
rounded bottom to facilitate removal of sediment. There 
should be a pipe from ground level to about 1 foot 6 inches 
from the bottom, into which can be dropped the suction 
pipe of a pump attached to a manure ‘cart. The liquid 
manure can then be carted to the fields or gardens where 
required. These underground storage tanks should also 
be provided with an access hole in their crown and an over- 
flow to carry off any excess which may accumulate in time 
of storm from surface-water gullies, &c:, and may be con- 
nected to the main drain from the house to the filter-beds, 
&c. An ample supply of water is important for the 
stables, but it should be distinct from the house supply. A 
cistern in the loft or clock tower, to which. the men can 
pump water, is a great convenience, and a hose can then be 
used for washing horses and carriages. One or two sinks 
are necessary in the harness-room or in a small room 
adjoining, with hot and cold water laid on to them. If a 
suitable grate with a boiler be fitted in the harness or mess- 
room, an ample supply of hot water ean be provided for 
these sinks, which will be found very useful for various 
purposes. While speaking of hot water, I might remind 
you that the coach-house should be kept dry and at an even 
temperature. .This is best arranged for by providing small 
hot-water apparatus with pipes in the coach-house, and, if 
possible, continued round the men’s rooms. Sometimes a 
loose box is fitted up.as a Turkish bath for the horses, 
This can be heated by the same apparatus. % 


Cowhouses. 

Each division in a cowhouse accommodates two cows, 
and a wide trough is formed just outside the heel post. 
This channel and the dunging passage ‘should be formed of 
an impervious material with grooves to prevent the cows 
slipping, and in the centre of each division should be an 


| open end similar to those in the stables and conducted toa 


gulley outside. The space where the cows stand should be 
level and formed of well-rammed chalk, or clay. Calving 
boxes are treated like loose boxes, with an open end in 
Calf-pens usually 
have an open channel discharging over a gulley. Pigsties 
should discharge through a pipe into a wide channel outside 
the sties, and be conducted to a gulley witha basket before 
entering the drain. 
Dairies 

should be’ in a cool, sheltered position within ' easy 
distance of the cowsheds, and well ventilated. Near at 
hand. should be the dairy scullery with sink, hot and 
cold water laid on, and paved floor currented to a pipe 
through the wall, discharging on to a gulley not inside the 
building, as is frequently the case. 


Disposal of Sewage. ‘ ‘ 


The sewage when it arrives from the house and buildings 
may be treated in various ways, but time will not permit of 


One very simple 


dealing with this class of sewage may, however, be briefly 
described. iu 

The sewage from a large country house with stabling 
for forty horses and accommodation for twenty cows, after 
leaving the disconnecting chamber,-is ‘first retained in a 
large water-tight settling tank, covered over similar to the 
old-fashioned cesspool, except that the inlet and overflow 
are turned down, thereby, among other reasons, preventing 
the scum finding its way into the drains. This tank is 
capable of holding at least one day’s flow of sewage. The — 
overflow is discharged upon the surface of a long, open-air 
filter situated in a meadow and composed of broken bricks, 
clinker, &c., finished with smaller local material on top. 
The sewage is distributed over the surface of the open-air 
filter by channels or’a sprayer, and allowed to percolate 
through 4 feet to.5 feet of material, when it reaches a layer 
of land drain pipes at the bottom, which conduct the effluent 
to the end of the filter and thence to the land or ditch. The 
effluent is colourless and odourless. . aa 

The water in the ditch which receives it was foul and a 
nuisance before the introduction of this form of filter, but 
when I last saw it, after the filter had been in use about 
three years, it was quite sweet and wholesome. ‘ 


Mr. ARNoLD MitcHELL, in proposing'a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Smith, said they all felt that it was most difficult to 
write a paper which would be of: practical use to architects. 
Mr. Smith had: been successful in his. effort, for the paper 
was practicable and full of hints that would help them ‘in 
their work. He could not help thinking, however, that the 
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buildings referred to in the paper belonged to a class that | 
many architects hoped to build, though few were ever given 
the opportunity. | In a measure Mr. Smith had been talking 
a little above their heads, for notwithstanding the wrinkles 
and hints as to planning and draining, the tone of the paper | 
showed a luxury in building which would not be allowed by | 
many clients. Architects had to accept facts as they found | 
them, for they had little or no choice in the arrangement of 
certain details. It was remarked in the paper that they 
should endeavour to conceal their external drain pipes. 
Architects knew this, but the difficulty was how to do it and | 
build within the requirements imposed by local authorities. | 
He supposed, therefore, Mr. Smith meant that they should 
go as far as they could to conceal external pipes. Then 
with regard to baths. It was suggested! that the ideal bath 
was a copper one. The speaker agreed with this, but it | 
was more expensive than porcelain. The value of copper 
baths consisted in the extreme thinness of the metal that 
could be used and the economy of the bath when used for 
hot water. The material, however, was so thin that the 
bath would not stand hard usage, and it was necessary to 
have it cased. The hot towel-rail was a good suggestion. 
A very economical way of introducing it was to run the hot- 
water pipes round two sides of the bath, bringing them out 
some inches from the walls. - » | 
Mr. S. Flint Clarkson, who seconded the vote of thanks, 
said that to his personal. knowledge Mr. Smith had not 
merely a tepid regard for gulleys and wiped joints, but an 
ardent love for them. His paper might have been more 
aptly entitled, “Notes as to the Sanitation of Country 
Houses and accessory Buildings,” but apparently both the 
larger title and the limited scope of ‘the paper were sug- 
gested when Mr. Smith was invited to prepare it. Perhaps 
he would deal at a future time with the branches of the 
subject indicated, but not treated in detail. . Mr. Clarkson 
then made suggestions as to the provision of sanitary blocks 
in large houses reached by cross-ventilated (but warmed) 
lobbies, containing cistern chambers at top, water-closets, 
some bath-rooms, lavatories, &c., below. If in a generally 
accepted position on the north side of the building and near 
the principal staircase they would be readily found when 
looked for, and awkward windows, suggestive pipes and 
ventilators on the garden fronts of pleasant buildings would 
be avoided. In a well-arranged water-closet the seat. 
should not be under the window, but against a piece of the 
unoccupied wall, draughts and trouble in water supply being 
thus avoided, and the soil pipes, if there was a cross- 
ventilated lobby, could be in accessible but not prominent 
positions on the outside of the walls. The speaker touched 
briefly on some of the details referred to in the paper. (1) For 
hot-water supply have cylinder adjoining the kitchen range, 
with short but large flow and return pipes, and a stand pipe 
Serving as supply to fittings carried up from the crown of 
the cylinder. (2) Forpantry andstill-room sinks use framed 
sinks of teak. They were easily kept clean, were not injured 
by hot or any water; and no metal linings were necessary 
to make them watertight ; a very ordinary washtub, he said, 
Was watertight. . (3) Cregeen’s trays, Duckett’s channels, 
Albion slippers. and other contrivances with useful ends. 
It was well to keep waste pipes from fittings well away from 
waterless traps of-gulleys when the traps of fittings were 
: also dry. Such appliances must be kept ‘clean, but no 
appliances (w.c.’s, sinks, gulleys, traps or trays) should be 
allowed to take care of themselves for any length of 
time. Mr. Clarkson noticed the use of varied spelling and 
various plurals for gulley, and suggested the uniform use | 
by architects of “gulley” and “ gullies.” The term “ inspec- 
tion pits,” he said, was preferred to “manhole,” since the 
latter conveyed wrong impressions. Easy bends should not be 
Made awkward by little shortenings of the pits, and the use 
of a valve was advocated to open a special outlet from the 
ground surface when the ordinary outlet was choked. 
Underground tanks for rain-water should generally be pre- 
ferred to cisterns inside buildings, which made architects 
the slaves of their roofs, especially in-a building of good 
extent ; freedom from such petty cares, the speaker said, was 
worth a good deal, and was not worthless in other cases. 
An underground tank was cool, and could be easily supplied 
and readily cleaned. The overflow, if: no filtering chamber 
was provided, should be from a pump at the bottom of the 
‘tank, a pipe being carried under the bottom and up the side 
to the level of the top of the dome. The pipe should lead 
the overflowing water into rubble in touch with a fair area 
of permeable subsoil, connections with foul drains being 


wholly avoided. Flues in walls, lined it might be with pipes 
all round and otherwise carefully arranged, might be fre- 
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quently substituted with advantage for pipes as air inlets 
and outlets from drainage. An abundance of recognisable 
sanitary pipes on the exterior of a comely building seemed 
barbarous, and the speaker said a strong effort should be 
made to obtain public approval of unostentatious flues, well 
arranged and suitably terminated. In conclusion the speaker 
said Mr. Smith had given in his paper the results of much 
patient study and the experience of good practical work. 
Mr. J. S. Gisson also supported the vote of thanks. 


SHEFFIELD SCHOOL OF ART. 

G)e Friday Sir Charles Holroyd, Keeper of the National 

Gallery of British Art, distributed the prizes to 
students attending the Sheffield Technical School of Art. 
_. The Lord Mayor, who presided, said the school was 
instituted in 1841 as a school of design for the instruction 
and training of students in the principles of pure and refined 
decorative art. Fortunately, at the very beginning, a great 
genius, Alfred Stevens, became associated with the school, 
and Godfrey Sykes and Young Mitchell were its early 
teachers, with the result that the whole work of the students 
of those early days was dominated by a grand style, which 
laid the foundation of after-years of renown and success. 
This traditional teaching was to-day a great power and 
asset in the school. The sterling value—the mere cost per 
ounce of some heavy piece of plate, might be reckoned’ 
according to the market price of silver, but the commercial 
value would depend upon its artistic beauty. Such con- 
siderations as these, in his opinion, justified the Corporation 
in granting generous support to the School of Art. 

Sir Charles Holroyd said he had a peculiar pleasure in 
coming to Sheffield to distribute the prizes, because Sheffield 
assisted him to get a prize at the Slade School of Art, where 
he studied under Professor Legros. They seemed to have 
a number of subjects in hand, and some of their classes 
appeared to be sufficiently complicated. He knew it was 
not quite fair to judge a school by a syllabus, and he hoped 
they would excuse his criticisms if they were not just. He 
noticed under the heading of “courses of study in the 
various classes’ that the word “ copies” occurred thirteen 
times. Copies might be all right—little and good. But if 
copies were used to the extent of thirteen times in one page, 
so to speak, he said that copies were bad, however good 
they. might be. What was necessary was to educate the 
eye—to learn to see. Hehad had a good deal of experience 
as a teacher, and the rule that he had made was that he 
would never allow his student to work from anything that 
was not a fine work of art—good and beautiful. 

The art school, technical or otherwise, should be a place 
of beauty in all her manifestations. The Sheffield School 
of Art was well decorated. The criticism he had to offer 
was that there were too many things on view at once. He 
would like to see in all schools of art areserve room, where 
some of the things might be carefully stored and only put 
up for view at certain times. They might take a few hints 
from the Japanese, who only had a few beautiful things on 
view in their rooms at one time, so that visitors might con- 
centrate their attention upon them. A school of art should 
be the temple of taste, and its inhabitants, the masters and 
pupils, the priests and acolytes, the arbiters and devotees of 
taste in the town. «In an ideal school of art why should not 
the more advanced students be allowed to decorate the 
fabric under the supervision of the headmaster? All the 
crafts might be employed for this purpose, and as a painter 
he felt that a student would gain enormously and would do 
better work if he was doing it for a set purpose. 

He would say to the students, all forms of art were an 
expression of joy in work. If they were not enjoying their 
work they must be doing it badly. He did not mean that 
the final result must please them ; on the contrary, no good 
artist. was ever content. with what he had done ; but they 
must enjoy the doing of it. Let them carry out in their 
own workshop, whatever branch of art they followed, the 
ideas they gained in the school, and at once. Students 
were too apt to say, “I have a fine idea, but I do not know 
enough to.do it properly yet; I will wait until I know 
more.” He said, “Do it now”; when they knew more they 
would have other ideas, and they would not do it so well. 
Let them strike whilst the iron was hot. They might not 
make a master-work every time, but they would work 
better for having ideas behind them. Let their sur- 
roundings be as beautiful as they could make them. Let 
them begin. by getting rid of all that .was false and ugly, 
even if. they had to do with one plate, and get up at dinner 
to wash it for the pudding. “I often wish I was a bull in 
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a china shop,” added Sir Charles. 
get a plain white plate. 


by refusing to buy them. The maker would soon learn at 
least what was ugly then. They must not neglect beauty 
in the mind, but cultivate their intelligence as much as 
they could by reading only the best works. Read them 
often, and read as little trash as was consistent with their 
duties as good citizens. He knew a man who read 
Shakespeare all through every year, and he was a first-rate 
fellow. Let them study the lives of the great masters of 
their craft. Some would tell them that they would lose 
their originality by studying an old master. That was not 
so. The originality that would be lost by such study 
was poor stuff. One book he would recommend to them 
all was Vasari’s lives of the painters, sculptors, and 
architects. 

‘The prizes were then distributed. 

Sir Charles Holroyd, in replying to the vote of thanks, 
said he hoped to set apart a room for Stevens’s works in the 
National Gallery for British art, and he should like to hear 
from those who possessed them. He wished to acquire 
them for the nation. 

The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
Lord Mayor, passed on the motion of Alderman Wheatley, 
seconded by the Master Cutler. 


JEWISH ARCHITECTS. 


By metropolitan synagogue of importance erected 

in the last half century, says the Jew?sh Chronicle, has 
been built by Jewish members of the profession. The late 
David Mocatta, who held the important position of archi- 
tect to the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, 
designed the old Margaret Street Synagogue in 1849. That 
building was replaced in 1870 by the Berkeley Street Syna- 
gogue, which must rank as one of the noblest Jewish 
temples in the world. Nothing could be finer than its 
imposing interior, spoilt though it has lately been by the 
removal of its reading-desk to the front of the Ark. The 
designers of this splendid fabric were H. D. Davis and 
Barrow Emanuel, the architects of the City of London 
School on the Thames Embankment, of Salisbury House, 
and of the Portuguese Synagogue in Lauderdale Road. Of 
the brilliant lfe-work of Mr. Nathan Joseph, the doyen of 
living Jewish architects, to whose fertile brain we owe the 
handsome Central and Bayswater Synagogues, and whose 
work outside the community is represented by the 
buildings, among others, of the Guinness Trust, it would 
be superfluous to write at any length. His nephew, 
Mr. Delissa Joseph, has introduced, as architect of the 
Hammersmith, Hampstead, South Hackney, Finsbury 
Park and Cardiff Syngogues a practically new style of 
sacred design, which combines striking beauty with 
effective economy of space. Nor must we forget that 
veteran architect Mr. H. H. Collins, whose graceful designs 
are to be seen in the Borough, the North London, the St. 
John’s Wood and the Southampton Synagogues. In con- 
junction with his son, Mr. M. H. Collins, he planned that 
magnificent Elizabethan structure in South Tottenham in 
which our incurables are palatially housed. Mr. Lewis 
Solomon, who has lately been appointed architect to the 
United Synagogue in succession to Mr. Nathan Joseph, 
designed the Stoke Newington Synagogue, the Hayes 
Industrial School and the Soup Kitchen. As a youth he 
gave indication of future distinction by gaining the silver 
medal for architecture at University College. Among 
Jewish architects who have come into more recent notice 
may be mentioned Mr. Frederick William Marks, who is 
responsible for the latest addition to metropolitan syna- 
gogues—that of Brondesbury. Educated at first in London, 
Mr. Marks comes from Sydney, where he was the founder 
of the Sydney Architectural Association. He was awarded 
a silver medal by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for an illustrated essay on “ Five Famous Domes.” 


The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
at their twenty-seventh annual assembly elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year :—President, Sir Francis 
Powell, LL.D. ; vice-president, William M'Taggart, R.S.A.; 
treasurer, William Young. Council—Walter M‘Adam, 
J. Whitelaw Hamilton, James G. Laing, Patrick Downie, 
R. M. G. Coventry, and C. J. Lauder, representing the West ; 
and Mason Hunter, Charles H. Mackie, Ewan Geddes, 
G. N. Langlands, R. Gemmell Hutchison, and C. P. Ross, 
representing the East. 


“But they could at least | 
Ewers and basins, too, how | 
horrible they were, almost all of them. Let them cure it 


GENERAL. 


The Islington Borough Council have commissioned 
Mr. H. T. Hare to prepare plans for the library in Manor 
Gardens, and Mr. M. E. Macartney for one in Essex Road. 

M. Marqueste, the French sculptor, has obtained from 
the Minister of Public Instruction the atelier attached to the 
Institut which was occupied by the late M. Barrias. The 
other ateliers are assigned to MM. Chaplain and Rotz, 
medallists ; MM. Fremiet, Thomas and Guillaume, sculptors ; 
and M. Vaudremer, architect. 

Mr. J. Horsley Palmer, a past master of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, has presented a painting illustrating the foundation 
of St. Paul’s School by Dean Colet in the reign of Henry VII. 
for the decoration of the ambulatory of the Royal Exchange. 
Mr. T. L. Devitt has presented a fresco entitled “ Modern 
Commerce,” and both pictures will be unveiled at an early 
date. 

MM. Eugene Guillaume, the sculptor, died in Rome on 
Wednesday. Of late years he was director of the French 
school at the Villa Medicis. He was born in 1822. His 
works were admired for their refinement. 

On Monday last Messrs. A. W. S. Cross, M.A., and 
George Hubbard, F.S.A., visited Bristol and read papers. 
before the local allied Society on ‘ Registration.” After 
the papers a full discussion ensued, and a resolution was 
proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously, “That this 
Society having heard the respective papers of Professor 
Beresford Pite on one side, and of Messrs. Cross and 
Hubbard on the other, is distinctly in favour of the principle 
of the statutory qualification and registration of architects.” 

The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., as President of the London 
Topographical Society, will receive members and guests at 
the conversazione in Drapers’ Hall.on March 16 at 8.30 P.M. 

The Annual General Meeting of the subscribers and 
donors of the Architects’ Benevolent Society will be held in” 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Thursday, March 9. The president, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A,, 
will take the chair at five o’clock. 

An Etching of the “Interior of Burgos Cathedral,” by 
Mr. A. H. Haig, was sold at Messrs. Christie’s on Tuesday 
for 45/. 35. 

Mr. Alfred W. Rich will hold an exhibition of his water- 
colour drawings of English landscape at the hall of the 
Alpine Club, Mill Street, Conduit Street, W., from March & 
till 25 inclusive. %: ; 

A Paper on “Lead Work” will be read by Mr. G. P. 
Bankhart at the meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on Monday next. 

Mr. David G. Hogarth, speaking at the Royal Institu- 
tion on archeology on Saturday, said that scientific men 
would not readily admit archzeology as a science, being 
uncertain as to its aim and province. Archzology must’ 
prove itself a study, and must have some end in view. Its” 
immediate function was to serve history as a handmaid; it” 
was, in fact, an ancillary science. One of the advantages of 
a knowledge of ancient history was that it enabled us to 
study simpler civilisations, and was a guide to man’s action’ 
in the present and the future. It hada most important. 
bearing on the problems of modern life. As an instance of. 
this, when the question of feeding indigent school-children 
was being discussed, a reference was’ made to ancient: 
Greece. Again, the question of rural depopulation had: 
been faced by the Romans. In olden times problems such 
as these did arise, and in complicated ways; they were 
attacked and to some extent solved. a 

Sir William B. Forwood at a recent meeting of the 
Liverpool Corporation library, museum and arts committee 
alluded to the proposed extension of the Walker Art Gallery. 
The idea is to add some half-dozen rooms for paintings and 
sculpture on to the first floor, and on the same level as the’ 
present structure, thereby carrying the extension over a_ 
piece of land which, owned by the Corporation, is utilised ~ 
for the storage of carts and materials. A rough sketch of 
the projected addition was laid before the committee, and in- 
due course the matter will come before the Council, 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall has been unanimously elected 
deputy-chairman of the Board of Estates Governors of. 
Dulwich College. Mr. Hall was also recently appointed a 
governor of James Alleyn’s Girls’ School, one of the group 
of schools administered under the Dulwich College scheme. — 

The Glasgow Institute of Architects have agreed to write 
the Royal Institute stating that the Institute would be glad 
if, by putting a clause in the schedule of professional prac-_ 
tice as to charges or in some other way, all doubt as to the 
ownership of drawings could be removed.  ? 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


THERE is some excuse when railway statiags are 
found to be too restricted in area to meet the require- 
ments of the present time, for the growth of traffic could 
not be anticipated. Municipal buildings are not under 
similar conditions, and it is never difficult to foresee the 
necessities of a future time. The work of the Corpora- 
tion in Birmingham is hampered from the want of 
accommodation in the Council House. There have 
been additions, but the business seems to be growing. 
It is now proposed to utilise some land which was 
acquired by the Council. The subject has been under 
consideration for some time. In 1899 sketch plans were 
prepared by Sir Aston Wess providing accommodation 
for the health and other committees. At present the 
tramways, education and housing committees have made 
claims for additional space, and it is probable the water 
committee and the gas committee will also ask 
to be considered. Sir Aston Wess, it appears, 
has expressed his willingness to prepare sketch- 
plans which would suggest what is possible. But there 
is a general desire among the architects of Birmingham 
that the new building should be thrown open to com- 
petition. Mr. WuitraLtt, who 
Council, said on Tuesday if the architects were sure 
that would be done many of them would ascertain the 
best and latest designs in other places in order that 
they might be able to present drawings which would 
embody all the modern ideas. It was stated, in reply, 
that Sir Aston Wess had suggested the adoption of 
that course and would only act as assessor. The 
arrangement is satisfactory. The Birmingham archi- 
tects have for some time believed that they were not 
treated fairly, for strangers were commissioned to erect 
buildings which were not always of a satisfactory 


character. They will soon have an opportunity to 
display their powers by making the competition 
memorable. 


Tr is not difficult to understand why County Councils 


and other authorities should be in favour of centralisa- | 


tion and of having few officers to deal with. As they 
have also private duties they must desire that those 
which are of secondary importance, although in the 
service of the public, should be accomplished quickly. 
On that account many officials become pluralists. 
Occasionally we find there is rebellion against the 
arrangement, but it is quickly overcome. For instance, 
at the last meeting of the Horwich and Westhoughton 


education committee it was announced that the Lanca- | 


shire County Council had decided to place the whole of 
the architectural end surveying work in the hands of the 
county architect, and that all work must be done through 
him. It was explained that an officer of the County 
Council, who held another office, had offered to do the 
whole of the architectural work for the county education 
committee for 300/. a year, with such staff as might be 
he€cessary, the total salaries not to exceed 1,800/. a year. 
Several local committees had protested against the 
arrangement and asked that delegates should be sent 
from Horwich and Westhoughton to a_ conference 
which is to be held in Manchester on the subject. 
There is a great difference between theoretical and 
practical economy, and it is to be hoped the delegates 
at Manchester will not be led astray by the specious 
statistics which are usually brought forward on such 
occasions, but which no honest architect or builder 
could endorse. 


SOME years ago the late Mr. Ewan CurisTIAN was 
‘nnoyed at some remarks which appeared in Zhe 


Architect about his conduct, as an assessor in com- | 


petitions. In one instance he was aware that the 
buildings could not be erected for the sum specified, 
and in another case he knew there was no money avail- 


is a member of the | 


| positions of the flues. 


able. A large amount of labour was accordingly gone- 
through without any advantage to competitors or pro- 
jectors. There is no doubt that in all cases assessors. 
should not regard themselves merely as severe and’ 
impartial judges of designs, but they should realise that 
by accepting their office they are guaranteeing the 
honesty and practicability of the transaction. The 
effect of acting resolutely in such a position has.. 
been exemplified by Mr. E. M. Grsps, in Sheffield. 
He was invited by the health committee of the 
Corporation to serve as assessor in a competition 
of plans for houses which were to be erected by the City 
Council and to be let at a weekly rent of 5s. He con- 
sidered the project of building houses under the con- - 
ditions would not be profitable and the competitors’ 
time would be wasted. Mr. Gisps said he was willing . 
to act if the conditions were modified so as to provide 
that he might award, premiums to competitors whose 
plans showed the best attempts to successfully solve 
the question of cheap housing. The effect of Mr. 
Gisps’s resolution was that the committee reported that 
it was impracticable to proceed with the scheme. After- 
wards Mr. Gieps announced that he would agree to act 
as assessor. The Council at another meeting resolved’ 
that the question should be referred back to the com- 
mittee so that they might try to modify the proposed 
conditions on consultation with the assessor. 


Wuen Dr. Percy was appointed to take charge of 
the sanitation of the Houses of Parliament, he was 
surprised and bewildered when he found there were no... 
plans which indicated the drainage arrangements or the 
That, no doubt, was caused by 
the divided authority which was allowed to exist when 
the great building was constructed. But the absence 
of the information embittered the struggle a few years. 
afterwards between the Office of Works and E. M. 
Barry. The authorities must have assumed that 
plans were prepared which contained such information 
as was desired by Dr. Percy, but they were not 
given up because it was believed the representatives of 
the architect possessed a right tokeep them. The ques- 


| tion of ownership of plans is of course regarded differ- 


ently by those who pay for the erection of a building and 

by those who prepare the designs. But it is not in- 

cumbent on the latter that they should preserve draw- 

ings, although occasions may arise when they would be 

very useful. A case of the kind has just occurred. The 

Liverpool Corporation have been able to acquire the 

architect’s drawings for the Picton reading-room, the - 
Rotunda lecture-hall, and the extension of the Walker 

Art Gallery, works which were executed between 1878 

and 1882. The history of the adventures of the docu- 

ments is not related, but the Corporation have obtained 

possession of them for five guineas. - For reference they 

will be valuable. It appears extensions are con- 

templated, and by having them the preliminary work 

will be facilitated. When a case of that kind is brought 

before them, can we imagine that judges will conclude- 
that the preservation of plans for public or private 

buildings should be left to chance ? 


Wuite M. Dujarpin-Baumetz holds office, Frenchn 
artists assume that they will be treated with more 
consideration in their dealings with Government 
officials. One of the signs of the new condition of 
affairs is seen in the creation of a consultative com-- 
mittee, who will report on the works to be purchased 
from exhibitions. Among the painters appointed are 
MM. Bonnat, CarRIERE, CoLiin, CaroL_us Duran, 
Henner, Luermitre, and Tony-Ropert- FLeury.. 
There are also sculptors, medallists, engravers, &c.. 
M. VaupREMER, the architect, is also a member, and he 
will be able to judge whether paintings or statues are 
adapted for certain positions in public buildings. The 
following writers on subjects connected with the arts. 
will also aid in the deliberations of the new tribunal :— 
MM. Arszne ALEXANDRE, DE Fourcaup, GUSTAVE. 
Gerrroy, Rocer-MiLEs, and THIfBAULT-SIsson. 
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EUGENE GUILLAUME. 
O an ordinary observer the late CLaupE-JEAN- 
Baptistk&-EucrNeE GuILLaumE did not look like 
a man who was able to carve marble or to handle 
modelling clay on a winter's day. We speak of him as 
he appeared ih the streets of Paris some five-and- 
twenty years ago, beforé he accepted the Directorship 
of the French Academy at Rome. He was born in 
1822, and after he had passed his seventieth year he 
was only to be regarded as a very gentle but venerable 
patriarch, At ‘the time to which we refer he would 
easily pass for an ecclesiastical dignitary, but one who 
had not to deal with turbulent subordinates; or he 
might be supposed to be a consulting physician, or a 
country gentleman who was the representative of an 
ancient family. He could be taken for an admirable 
adviser, but not'as an initiator in any kind of business ; 
he seemed unfitted to deal with opponents, for his own 
life was subjected to exact rule, and he could not under- 
stand why other people should not also follow a 
straight road. 
All his life was suggestive of self-sacrifice. He was 
a native of the South of France, and he was intended for 
the profession of advocacy. As a relaxation to his 
courses of law in Dijon he amused himself with 
modelling. [In‘a short time he imagined that he was 
better fitted to be ‘a sculptor than a lawyer, and regard- 
less of the sacrifice, he became a pupil of Praprer. In 
the atelier and at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts he was a 
model pupil. If.he were a novice of some religious order 
who had been sent into the world in order that he might 
learn how to model figures for churches, GUILLAUME 
could not have been;more assiduous. . It was inevitable 
that a studentiof. that .kind should, be successful. In 
his nineteenth.:year GUILLAUME .entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and four years later, he gained the Prix de 
Rome on which he had set his heart. . 
His term of pupilage was in troubled times. In 
1846 JEAN ALAuxX, the painter, was appointed Director. 
He governed;the school with tact during the revolu- 
tionary period of 1848 and 1849. But probably on 


that account, and, because he did not perform some | 


histrionic feats, his name is now forgotten. He, how- 
ever, believed in mythology, and it is easy to imagine 
the kind of works which he desired the students to. pro- 
duce. He was faithful to the traditions of the school, 
and wished to see nature always idealised. When the 


Revolution broke out he passed through much anxiety, | 


and in order that the students might not suffer he 
obtained permission that they should leave the city and 
travel to Florence, so that they could pursue their 
studies. 

The confidence which GutLLaumeE inspired, in spite 
ef his youth, is revealed by his selection to act as 
diplomatist in the negotiations. The Triumvirs realised 
that the departure of the French students would be 
interpreted as an act of hostility to France and of their 
own incapacity to afford protection to strangers. 
GuILLAumeE had to argue the case with Mazzint and his 
coadjutors. He had also to persuade the War Depart- 
ment to lend him six horses and conveyances. At 
length he succeeded, and among those who left Rome 


were Fr.tx Barrias, the sculptor, who lately died ; | 


CaBanEL, the painter; Cartes Garnier, the architect ; 
I-UGENE GutLLAume,: besides M.-‘and Mdme. Atavux. 
When they reached’ Florence they had no resources, 
but the French Ambassador‘aided them ; they rented a 
small house in a’ back stréet, and they resumed their 
studies in galleries‘and churches. When they were 
able to go back to Rome they found the gardens and 
the outer ateliers in ruins, but the palace was intact. 
In time they settled down to their duties, but the French 
Government and people gave'no attention to what the 
Director and students had gone through. 
On his return’ to Paris Euc=ne GuitLaumE demon- 
strated his progress by his Faucheur, his'Anacreon and 
his Gracques. He was not’a’ companionable student, 
and no-stories of ‘good-fellowship’had: prepared the way 
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for him in Paris. The critics were severe upon him. 
Mittet had demonstrated about that time that a peasant 
when faithfully treated could be made an agreeable 
object. The Faucheur, which was a figure entirely 
nude, was by some considered absurd, and the Aznacreon 
was declared to be too chilling a representation of the 
amorous and bibulous poet. In spite of adverse judg- 
ments the three works were acquired by the State:. 
EuGrENE GUILLAUME apparently had what seemed to 
be an instinct for the principles of the ‘union of the arts 
which was the aim of the French Government to promote 
during two centuries. He recognised that architecture 
was entitled to the best skillof asculptor, and he therefore 
made no objection to execute several figures and other 
decoration for the exterior of the Louvre, ‘a kind of 
employment which laid him open to a sneer from 
Epmonp Asgout. A more extraordinary proof of his 
abnegation in ‘the same line was his undertaking a 
series of bas-reliefs representing scenes from ‘the life 
of the patroness’ of the church of Sainte-Clotilde, 
That church,-which was commenced' by M. Gau and 
completed’ by’ M. Batiu, is an example of ‘modern 
French Gothic. «It was therefore. necessary that ‘he 
should adapt the Classic style, in which he had prac- 
tised, to new conditions. As was to’ be expected, the 
reliefs are neither Classic nor Gothic, but they seemed 
to be less out of place than the sculpture by PRapiER, 
Toussaint and ‘Duret in the same building. We 
may, moreover, mention here that EuGENE GUILLAUME 
also produced some of the statues for the churchof 


La Trinité. -His Jnstrumental Music is one of the 
groups which adorn the lower part of the Paris Opera 
House. hoe a4 “ 


There are very few of GurLtLtaume’s figures to be 
seen in Paris. ' His Claude Bernard is near the Collége 
de France. In the Luxembourg there is a bust by him 
of Archbishop .DarBoy, who was’ executed by the 
Communists; it’ has some novelty, for the prelate 
wears a richly embroidered cope and has a mitre.* In 
the Ecole de Beaux-Arts is a bust of INGREs, an artist 
who was somewhat like himself. GuILLAUME was not 
a pushing man, and many commissions: for public 
works, which he could easily have obtained, were 


allowed to pass into hands that might be more forcible, 


but were less capable of producing refined sculpture. 
The proof of the esteem in which he was held 


is his membership of the Académie, Frangaise, 
as well as of the Académie des “Beaux-Arts. 
For fifteen years he was Director Giummme 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts, then he became Director- 
General des Beaux-Arts. He was also professor ol 
aesthetics and the history of art in the Collége de 
France. As Director of the French School in Rome he 
upheld the old traditions during several years, and he 
was allowed to retain the office although he passed his 
eightieth year. The Villa Medicis was so dear to him 


that when he left the building he took up his lodgings 


in a neighbouring house. He had intended to have 
spent some weeks in Naples, but he succumbed last 
week to an attack of bronchitis. =, 

EUGENE GUILLAUME, as an Academician and a mat 
who believed in culture, could not approve of the old 
system by which artists were indifferent to all means 0! 
education except that of the atelier. The artist was, he 


_maintained, entitled to take advantage of whateyel 


who believed that art and science «were# antagonistic 


existed which he could turn to account. He did-no! 
believe that art could live apart from history 01 
archeology, nor could the .artist be- indifferent t¢ 
science. There was no necessity for him to exhibit 
himself as a pedant, but he should be regardless of any 
labour in studying if he could only make his work mor¢ 
truthful. Indeed, GuitLaumE considered that. ‘science 
was sure to aid the artist if it did nothing else 
than introduce order into his works, -which was one 0! 
the conditions’ of beauty. There were:some theorists 


that science was one day destined to usurp the whole 


region of sentimént, and then-.art-would come to an-end. 
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GUILLAUME agreed ‘that, the boundaries of science 
were to be enlarged, for that was.a necessity of pro- 
gress. - But he asserted that profound emotions would 
arise whenever the human mind came in contact with 
nature, and there would be always poetry and art. To 
believe otherwise would be to suppose that art could 
suppress a part of human nature. In that faith he 
continued to the end, and we may thus regard EuGENE 
GUILLAUME not merely as a link with the past, but as 
one of the first representatives of the twentieth century 
and the future. 5 . 


SPIERS TESTIMONIAL ESSAYS.* 


HILE the world lasts we suppose it will have 

. the advantage of possessing men who, with 
Uysses, are impelled “to follow knowledge like a 
sinking star.” What they accomplish is not always 
considered as profitable in the ordinary sense either to 
themselves ‘or to others. But the instinct is able to 
surmount adverse criticism. Mr. PHENE Spiers worthily 


deserves to be classed with those seekers after know-. 


ledge for its own sake. He has drawn and examined 
more buildings than. any man known to be living, and 
ne must be convinced that-few. among.his subjects are 
idapted to be accepted as models for modern use. 
Indeed, as regards construction, there is no advan- 
‘age in ascertaining what was done by ancient builders. 


Materials can now be used as well as in the old days, | 


und they can moreover be wrought into form with 
greater expedition. Mr. Spiers, for instance, in speak- 
ng of stalactite domes, refers. to OwEN Jones's repro- 
luction of the Hall of the. Aberranges in the Crystal 


-alace... He says that “ they are the most complicated | 


rangement. I am acquainted with; something more is 


equired before I shall be» able. to understand how he 
artied out the work.” .'Now'the whole of the work at. 


Sydenham was executed by Henry A. Smiru and his 
wo sons, assisted by a very intelligent body of English 
vorkmen., “It is impossible,” says Owen Jones, “to 
raisé too highly the zeal and intelligence of Mr. 


SMITH ;, ,by.an endless variety of expedients for econo-_ 


nising. labour he has succeeded in clothing with orna- 
nent the ‘Alhambra Court’ in an incredibly short space 
fs time.” 
assed the Moorish artists has been also described by 
JWEN JONES :— 


In the Casa Real they (the stalactite arches] were built | 
Pp brick. by brick, and simply strengthened by pieces of | 


eed, and no part of the palace is in a more perfect state of 
reservation. Our first desire was to construct these roofs 
nd pendentives in the same way, bit by bit; but, on 
eflection, we thought that as the lesson it would teach 
ould not be seen when completed, and could not be 


jatched during its progress by the public, it was preferable | 


) adopt a more economical and rapid’ process which 
1odern invention had placed at our command. The in- 
ention of moulding in gelatine has been of essential service 
1 aiding the rapid execution of the Alhambra Court, and 
10 Case so signal as in the making of the stalactite arches 
nd roofs. Instead of building them up on the spot the 
arious combinations have been made on a table with the 
ngle stalactite bricks, and the combination moulded and 


xed up in its place in one large single block ; where com- | 


inations are many times repeated the saving in time has 
sen very great. It is difficult to conceive to what extent 
'e Moors would have been led by their vivid imaginations 
id they been acquainted with gelatine moulds. They do 
ot seem to have been’ acquainted with piece-moulding or 
‘€ use of wax or any elastic material, as there is no under- 
‘tig in any of their. ornaments, and they could all be 
‘awn out of a mould in a single piece. 
Panish historians this mould was of wood, and, if this 
» Correct, the simple labour of casting the various patterns 


’*tArehitecture, East and’ West. *A‘ Collection of Essays 
‘tten at ivarious. times during: the: last sixteen years. By R. 
rene) Spiers, FS.A., F.R.1.B.A,.. Now.-first ‘brought together 
id issued-with ‘further illustrations as part, of..a testimonial to the 
tthor».;. (Published for the Committee of. the Spiers Testimonial 
'B. T, Batsford.) 


How Henry Smiru and his associates sur- | 


According to the | 
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| ee 
from such an unyielding: substance must have bee 
great. 


THEOPHILE GaAuTIER considered ‘the Stalactites in the 
Alhambra to resemble,the product of some fortuitous 
crystallisation rather than the work of human hands. 
He would probably undervalue the reproduction at 
Sydenham because it took a short time to complete and 
was produced at alow cost. But the case shows the 
difference between past. and present and the superiority 
of the modern system of carrying out work. But if one 
of the workmen who were engaged in the court of the 
Crystal Palace were asked what was the meaning of 
such a mode of ornamentation and how it arose he 
would not be able to answer. It is doubtful if one of 
the Moors who worked under Ipnu-L-AHMAR would 
be wiser. The origin of the stalactites is, how- 
ever, one of the obscurities in architectural history 
which Mr. Puené Spiers has endeavoured to eluci- 
date. It requires more research than is com— 
monly supposed. FrERGusson, who believed that a 
system of corbelling would overcome many modern 
difficulties in construction, and would make the adoption 
| of concealed iron beams as lintels unnecessary, was of 
opinion that the stalactite or honeycomb decoration 
could be traced back to the Indian practice of bracketing 
| with imitation of arches. which was adopted in India by 
the Pathans. That view is not accepted by Mr. Spters,, 
who believes that the mode of decoration was derived 
from Persia, where a somewhat similar class of work is 
still undertaken. 

All the essays in Mr. Sprers’s volume deal with 
subjects which are controversial. In ‘‘ Mahometan Archi- 
tecture” he endeavours to explain how it happened that 
while Manomer sought only extreme simplicity, his 
_ followers, wherever they went, erected mosques which 
still are adrsired for their beauty. He examines in 
detail the decorative features, viz. the entrance porch,. 
the minaret, the open loggia and the dome. Describing 
the great porch at Fatehpur Sikri, of which FeRGusson 
gives an illustration, he says :—‘‘It contains the first 
principles which should be observed in all monumental 
design, and with which architects of all periods have 
constantly been struggling—first, to obtain grandeur by 
the introduction of large features ; secondly, to give 
scale to these features by subordinate ones.” 

Another interesting subject is treated in “ Sassanian 
Architecture.” . The dynasty of Sassan, although lovers. 
of art, made war almost on the scale of that now raging 
in the East, for at one: great battle 100,000 Persians 
were slain. Several of the monarchs sought renown 
through architecture, and remains exist in which we 
see more than one influence. Although the Romans 
were defeated their conquerors appear to have taken 
instruction from them in the arts. On the other hand, 
_Eastern inspiration appears to ‘be no less evident. 
| Mr. Sprers believes that Sassanian work forms 
“a connecting link between Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian architecture on the one hand and Byzantine 
_ work on the other.” The vaulting is curious from the 
preference given to elliptical contours which required 
little expense for centring. In the palace at Ctesiphon 
an arch has a width of 85 feet at the base, it is 105 feet 
| high and the hall it covers. is 163 feet in length. ‘The 
ornament is generally of a florid kind, and the vine 
| seems to have been a favourite pattern. Susa was one of 
| the capitals of Persia, and was therefore under Sassanian 
rule. M. Dreutaroy explored the site of the palace 
and there found the remarkable examples of decoration 
in pottery which are:now. to be seen in the Louvre. 
Mr. Spiers objects. to, the explorer’s’ restorations’ as 
shown in the engravings of .his book.- One important 
error is the. introduction of .ante, for which there 
appears to be no surviving example in any remains of 
Persian architecture. — : 

A paper which was read in 1893, on the influence of 
Byzantine Art in Italy from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, has also been reprinted. The information is 
' derived mainly from pr Darter’s and Catraneo’s books. 


n very 
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“The reason given by the author for preferring Italy to 
Byzantium is thus stated :-—'‘ For our immediate pur- | 
pose as revivalists of principle in architectural design 
the unconscious adaptation by a nation of a foreign 
style may possibly teach us lessons which the study of | 
- the originals would at first fail to impart to us.” But 
throughout the essay there is reference to the differ- | 
-ences between the originals and the ‘adaptations, as in 
the following extract :— , 

In the Byzantine capital animals or birds are rarely 
-earved ; the eagle, the lion, the lamb and the ram’s head 
occasionally take the place of the volute, and support the 
-angles of the abacus, but are probably not found in more 
examples than from 3 to 5 per cent. In the Italo- 
Byzantine cep'tal it is almost the reverse. Animals and 
monsters and figures of all kinds decorate their capitals, 
relieved with interlaced work of various patterns. Though 
bold and vigorous, the carving of these animals is very 
barbaric, and it is only when they reproduce those animals 
or bird forms which occur occasionally in Byzantine 
capitals that the treatment is properly conventionalised 
and good. In fact, the finest capitals. of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are those in which the artists have felt 
the influence of Eastern work and tried to reproduce it. 

The church of St. Front, Perigueux, is a building 
_ which is always likely to receive attention in proportion | 


| superintend its erection. 


to the care given to the study of architectural history. 
Apparently no document which can be relied on has 
been discovered which gives the date of the foundation 
of the building. 
whether the church was built in imitation of St. Mark’s 
in Venice, and whether it is not the oldest church of its 
class in the South of France. Mr. PHENE Spiers relies 
on the character of the masonry, and especially the 
vaulting, as affording a clue to its origin. 
sion is that the masonry is of a more perfect kind than 
is found in buildings erected in the twelfth century ; that 
there is no Byzantine feeling in the capitals, which are 
of an advanced Romanesque character. Finally, 
-although the plan and general design may recall 


St. Mark's, the domes are of a form that is peculiarly | 


French. ‘There is a short essay on Jerusalem churches, 
and one on the great mosque at Damascus which was 
partly destroyed by fire in 1893, but has been restored. 
Finally, there is an essay on the influence of Greek art 
on the Persian order. 


The essays relate to a large part of the earth | 
But if we take | 


and to a long period of building. 
the dome as the leading principle, it will be found there 
is unity in the volume. Much of the information given 


in the pages is either derived from observation, or is | 


tested by it. The essays are, therefore, supplemental 
to the histories generally used. But, apart from the 
information, they have interest as a memorial of Mr. 
PHENE Spiers’s long and consistent efforts to elevate 
-architecture without any thought of his own interest. 
He is the one Englishman who is recognised by 
American, Colonial and foreign architects as the 
honorary representative of the art to whom they can 
have recourse whenever advice is needed. His book 
may also be considered as having an international 
character, for who is without interest in subjects 
connected with Greece, Italy, Egypt, India, Persia and 
Irance ? 


The Civil Service Estimat3 for the year ending March 31, 
1906, show that under Class 4, ‘‘ Education, Science and Art, 
United Kingdom, and England, Scotland and Ireland,” there 
is a net increase of 533,409/., the amount for 1905-6 being 
16,328,947/. The details for the United Kingdom and 
England include :—British Museum, 170,501/; National 
Gallery, 19,014/.; National Portrait Gallery, 5,619/.; Wallace 
Collection, 6,593/ ; the National Gallery for Scotland, 5,405/. ; 
and the Irish National Gallery, 3,096. The Public Works 
-and Buildings estimates require a grant of 2,697,710/., of 
which amount 62,500/. is required for the royal .palace, . 
105,400/. for the royal parks and pleasure gardens, 56,700/. 
for the Houses of Parliament, 633,700/. for revenue buildings, 
and 464,000/ for public buildings in Great Britain ; 32,000/. 
‘is to be voted for Peterhead Harbour, and 59,632/, for rail- 
mwvays in Ireland. 


His conclu- | 


It is therefore impossible to say. 
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THE CATHEDRAL, BIRMINGHAM. 


N the 2nd inst. the Right Rev. Charles Gore wa 
enthroned in the cathedral church of St. Philip a 
Bishop of Birmingham. In the Birmingham Daily Pos 
two large views of the building were given with a descrip 
tion, from which the following is taken :— ie 
Standing on the highest eminence in the city, and sur 
rounded by a picturesque churchyard, St. Philip’s Chureh 
admittedly a good example of the Italian style of architec 
ture, has always been a place of interest to the sight-seein; 
visitor to Birmingham. The church is built in stone, an 
is about 140 feet in extreme length and 75 feet in extrem 
breadth. At the western end, between the two entrances 
is a square projection. Above rises an elegant tower wit! 
Corinthian pilasters, carried upwards by a series of carve: 
figures (now almost defaced), within which are enclosed th; 
four dials of the clock. A well-proportioned dome, wit} 
lantern cupola and ball and vane, surmounts the tower 
The picturesqueness of the building is enhaneed by , 
number of urns which adorn the parapet. Large and well 
proportioned windows are enclosed in a range of loft 
Doric pilasters. The church was designed by Mr. Thoma 
Archer, who was one of the Commissioners appointed t 
He was the son of the membe 
for Warwick, and in the reign of Queen Anne was ; 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber. Mr. Archer was a pupil 0 
Sir John Vanbrugh, and as a young man was, it is generalh 
thought, on friendly terms with Sir Christopher Wren, th: 
designer of: St. Paul’s Cathedral. To the Wren churche 
St. Philip’s has many points of resemblance. Hutton, th 
Birmingham historian, goes so far. as to suggest that th 
steeple was erected after the model of St. Paul’s, and th 
historian then adds :—‘‘ Though without its weight, it doe 
honour to the age that raised it and to the place that con 
tains it. Perhaps the eye of the critic cannot point out: 
fault which the hand of the artist can mend ; perhaps, too 
the attentive eye cannot survey this pile of building withou 
communicating to the mind a small degree of pleasure. "I 
the materials are not proof against time it is rather a mis 
fortune to be lamented rather than an error to be complaine 
of, the country producing no better.” . 2 
Unfortunately the stone used in the erection of th 
church was of a flaky nature, and in the middle of the las 
century yielded so rapidly to the combined. operations 0 


_ time and weather as to threaten the speedy defacement, j 
' not destruction, of every jutting angle or ornament of th 
| exterior. 


The question of restoration had to be considerec 


_and in 1864 the south-west portion was generously rebuilt < 


the cost of a member of the congregation. A few year 
later the work of restoration was continued by the genere 
body of the members of the congregation and their friend: 
Tne last portion of the body of the church was finished 1 
1869. The tower remaining in its original condition, th 
impression might, be given that the church belongs to tw 
epochs. One historical writer aptly observes that to th 
casual visitor the curious problem will be presented ast 
how a structure so much older in appearance found its wa 
to the top of a comparatively new-looking church. A rang 
of fluted Doric columns runs along each side of the nav 
They bear semicircular arches and support the galleric 
overhanging the side aisles. Seating accommodation | 
provided for about 1,100 persons. Rather more tha 
twenty years ago. effect was given to a further scheme‘ 
restoration. The chancel, which is one of the chief arch 
tectural beauties of the church, was added. The fin 
Corinthian columns and pilasters harmonise well with th 
other portions of the church. The chancel floor was lai 
with black and white marble, and new choir and clerg 
stalls were erected. On the appointment of the late D 
Bowlby as the Suffragan Bishop of Coventry a bishop's se 
was also added. The organ, with its fine oak case, whic 
for many years stood in the west gallery, was removed t 
its present position in the north side of the chancel. Thi 
gallery was taken down and the space beneath the towt 
thrown open, forming a handsome baptistery. The roof ( 
the church was also extensively renovated. - Exclusive 
the chancel the cost of the alterations and repairs carrie 
out in 1883 and 1884 amounted to 5,000/ ‘In July of th 
latter year the edifice was reopened by the then Bishop ¢ 
Worcester. — 

One of the chief glories of St. Philip’s is the beautifi 
stained-glass windows, designed by Sir Edward Burnt 
Jones, distinguished citizen and Old Edwardian, ‘an 
executed by William Morris. They are four in ntimbe 
and depict (the three in the chancel) ‘‘ The Nativity,” ‘Th 
Ascension,” “ The Crucifixion,” and “The Last Judgment 
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n the. baptistery window—a fitting memorial to Bishop 
Bowlby, an esteemed former rector. All the windows are 
‘haracteristic of Burne-Jones’s most artistic religious work. 
[he Bowlby memorial window, which was unveiled only 
ight years ago, is generally regarded as the most 
triking. ‘ 

Although the work of building the edifice was com- 

nenced in 1711, evidence is not wanting to show that the 
lesigner had his plans prepared long before that date. It 
nay be that the merit and beauty of his drawings influ- 
meed the movement. At any rate, it is recorded that 
‘on May ye 23rd, 1709, the Commissioners, sitting at the 
Mid Swan Inn (a famous coaching-house then situate in 
ligh Street), decided to go on with all expedition with the 
uilding of ye church, and to lay ye foundation-stone this 
ummer.” At the same time the Commissioners also re- 
olved “to contract with workmen, to lay in materials, 
nd to appoint overseers of the borough to collect one-half 
f the money, such money to be paid into the hands of 
fr. Christopher Vaughton.” The Commissioners present 
t this particular meeting were William Lord Digby, Sir 
‘harles Holt, Bart., Sir John Bridgeman, Bart., Cleobury 
folt, Arden Adderley, William Dugdale, William Binckes, 
Joctor of Divinity, and Henry Holden, Doctor of Physic. 
lany of these names will be readily recognised by old 
jirmingham residents. The new chancellor of the Bir- 
1ingham diocese (Mr. J. S. Dugdale, K.C.) is a descendant 
f Mr. Dugdale, one of the Commissioners, and the 
‘enerable Lord Norton, who is one of the vice chairmen 
f the bishopric committee, is the head of the Adderley 
amily. : 

_ The site, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Phillips, who 
rere connected with the Inge family, was at the time 
uite outside the town. It was formerly part of a farm 
yelonging to the Augustinian Friars of Bull Street), and 
ore the name of the Horse Close, afterwards the Barley 
lose. The nearest buildings were those of Bull Street, 
nd during the year of the consecration of the church a 
arrow passage was made to it from that thoroughfare. 
hat was known first as “ Tory Row,” and subsequently by 
Temple Row”—its name to-day. The immediate neigh- 
ourhood was agricultural land. There was a cherry 
rchard on the spot now occupied by Cherry Street. 
lany years afterwards corn flourished in Bennett’s Hill; 
is circumstance was within the recollection of the parents 
fmany citizens of to-day. It strikingly demonstrates the 
xtraordinary modernity of the city. At the time the site 
the church was valued at rather more than 1o0o/, and 
lere iS a minute in the book of the Commissioners which 
ates that on * July 18, 1709, Mr. Christopher Vaughton 
as to pay Mrs. Phillips 2/. 10s. for a half-year’s rent of the 
orse Close.” In 1798 the latter leased for 120 years three 
elds reaching to New Street, at a small agricultural rent. 
| dedicating the church to St. Philip (which took place in 
715, four years before the completion), Hutton points out 
that the memory of the donor was thus perpetuated by 
sing put in partnership with that of a saint.” Though this 
ractice of perpetuating the surname is somewhat unusual, 
ere is another instance of the practice in Birmingham— 
t Mary’s Church, Whittall Street, named in honour of 
ary Weaman, who gave the site. 

Phe church was built by subscriptions, a large part of 
'€ money being collected by the overseers. Substantial 
nations to the building fund were also received from many 
wns in the Midlands. The building work was entrusted 
-anumber of small contractors. One of these contracts, 
hich was signed by John Cash, Richard Pinley and John 
/illinger, reads thus :—"* We do promise and agree with 
€ said Commissioners, that having bricks delivered in the 
orse Close at 8s. per 1,000, and sand gotton and water 
lowed, we will well and substantially lay ye said bricks, 
id find hme and all other materials belonging to a brick- 
yer, and build ye said church according to ye draft now 
reed on by 3/. per rod; and that we have a hundred of 
ards to make mortar tubbes, and that ye work is begun 
§° on with all convenient speed we can.” 

The minutes of the various meetings of the Commis- 
oners are brief and to the point. At the August meeting 
resolution reads, ‘‘That Mr. Charles Blackum do contract 
Darby for forty fother of lead at ye best advantage he 
n for ye use of ye said church.” A large quantity of the 
ne required for the edifice was obtained from the quarries 

Rowington, near Stratford-on-Avon. The contractor 
‘Sa William Shakspear, who gave the following 
idertaking :—" I, William Shakspear, of Rowington, in 

“county of Warwick, do promise and agree with ye Com- 


r 


For’ 


missioners to deliver at ye pit in Rowington Quarry 
ready for loading two hundred loads of stone at 4s. a 
load, each load containing 20 feet broken according 
to scantlings of Mr. Smith.’ (He was the clerk of works. ) 
The wording of many of the contracts, no doubt well 
understood by the Commissioners, is by no means clear. It 
is quite impossible to gather from the entries the exact 
extent of the work agreed upon, or, in some instances, even 
of its character. This will be seen from an agreement, 
typical of others, which reads as follows:—“I, Joseph 
Pedley, do promise and agree to do ye plain of ye stone- 
work for 23d. per foot, and ye mouldings at 7d. per foot, but 
if ye Commissioners find 7d¢. per foot for moulding not 
enough they to give something more.” The Commissioners 
appear to have been well disposed to all who assisted in 
any way in the building of the church, and although at the 
present time much is being said against the system of 
“tipping,” some such practice seems to have been carried 
out in those days. _ For instance, there is one minute which 
orders that 5/. shall be paid to a workman for his “ paines 
about ye new church,” while there is another resolution 
which stipulates that on the great festival of May Day 1710, 
which at that time was one of the greatest pleasure festivals 
of the year, a gratuity of “ye sum of 4/ 10s. 9d. shall be 
distributed by ye Commissioners among the workmen and 
labourers at ye church as they in their discretion shall think 
fit.” The man Joseph Pedley had evidently taken a pro- 
minent part in regard to the negotiations for the supply of 
stone required for the church, and he is awarded “ six-and- 
thirty pounds in consideration of his hard bargain made for 


| the Commissioners.” 


SPECIALISTS AND ARCHITECTS.* 


N attempting to discuss the relations of specialists to 
architects, a difficulty. at once presents itself in the 
varying factors of the professional equipment or the archi- 
tect, the personal qualifications of both the architect and the 
specialist, as well as in the particular work which the 
specialist is called upon to do. 

An architect of large and constant practice can afford to 
have complete or approximately complete provisions in his 
own office for every department of work covered by his 
practice. This is necessarily an expensive service to main- 
tain, but the conditions are ideal for the execution of the 
best work. In such a case the controlling head employs 
only such specialists as assistants as will do his bidding in 
their relatively subordinate places, or whose independent 
work can be relied upon to conform to the known traditions 
of the office. It is possible also that the designers in the 
more purely architectural departments should be given a 
general oversight of the allied departments. Offices of this 
importance, however, are extremely few. 

There is a second and larger class of offices, in which 
the conditions of American practice warrant the mainte- 
nance of a construction department, equal to handling the 
special as well as ordinary problems of steel-skeleton con- 
struction and heavy building, in addition to the necessary 
departments of design. The constructive engineer is gener- 
ally capable of dealing with the mechanical problems of 
heating and ventilation, power plants and electrical installa- 
tions. 

By far the largest class is obliged to have not only the 
problems of special construction and mechanical engineer- 
ing solved by specialists employed temporarily, but, tn 
common with the second class, also problems of sanitation, 
landscaping, interior decoration, models of ornament, and 
such other work as general practice implies. In this class, 
the smaller the practice, the greater is the difficulty of 
securing the assent of the client to the extra fee which the 
employment of the specialist necessitates, and, it may be 
added, the greater the difficulty of the architect in securing 
a satisfactory specialist. ie 

With the growing importance of the specialist, the 
acknowledgment that he has come to be a necessity, 
emphasised by such statements as that in the Schedule,” 
which provides that his services are to be paid for ~ by 
the owner” in addition to the fee paid the architect, 
contains a germ of harm to the best interests of the 
architect, in so far as it encourages too great independence 
on the part of the specialist. For the prime requisite 
toward the ultimate success of any building is that the 
architect, either in person or by a responsible deputy, shall 


foe AS ther by Mr. Edgar V. Seeler, read at the annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of Architects. 
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be in full control of every individual item which goes to 
make his building a complete whole. ; 

It may be generally admitted that the engineering 
specialists are much, more tractable as associates than 
those specialists whose work requires a mcre definite 
artistic sense. Capable engineers are numerous, and they 
have no sentiment of hurt pride in admitting that they know 
little of art. 

It is also probably true, on the other hand, that the 
artist's distaste for engineering makes it easier for the 
engineer to accomplish his purpose, so that in designing, 
the architect is more willing to make concessions to the 
engineer, or to meet him half way, than if the engineer 
presumed beyond his true sphere. The architect comes to 
know after very little experience that heat-flues, steam- 
pipes, electric-conduits, plumbing lines, demand space for 
their proper operation, and he allows for them, even though 
vaguely. 

Again, it must be remembered that the engineering 
expert, whatever his particular branch, is not always 
capable of determining just what is meant by plans, nor 
_of seizing at once the particular object which the architect 
wishes to accomplish. If the engineer is lazy or set in his 
ways, he is prone not to devote any more time to such work 
than is actually necessary to accomplish his own results, 
irrespective of their artistic merits. 

The architect, therefore (and it cannot be urged too 
strongly), must in self-defence exercise a close super- 
vision over the work of the engineering expert. He will 
require tact and persistency, in order to get the most out 
of the ingenuity which the engineering expert frequently 
possesses. He must, in every case, have it definitely 
understood that no work in those departments is to be 


finally determined without reference to him for its 
ultimate effect in the sum total of his building. 
The landscape architect, the interior decorator, the 


glass designer, being men in whom the artistic sense is 
indispensable, are perhaps the most difficult of all to 
control ; the more so that their functions are in many ways 
as important as that of the architect himself. Fortunately, 
these experts are much less fractious now than they were 


ten years ago; but the lack in each is usually due toa. 


misapprehension of the relation which his work should 
bear to the building of which it is an adjunct. 

It is a pity to have to admit that many architects do not 
consider the setting of their buildings or the treatment of 
interiors as an integral part of their design. It is a greater 
pity that many architects are not qualified to determine 
such questions. For such architects little respect can be 
expected from the specialist. The architect is of no help 
to him and is not sensitive enough to appreciate the work 
of the specialist. The incentive to the best effort is 
absent. 

On the other hand, where an architect has mastered, if 
only in a general way, the principles of good design, where 
he has a clear conception of his completed work, he should 
have no difficulty in modestly but firmly impressing his 
convictions upon the specialist. 

The term “landscape architect” is an anomaly. The 
chief service of the landscape artist—since it seems to be 
the only term available—is to apply his knowledge of 
planting, of the growth, form and colour of vegetable life, 
to the details of the general scheme of grounds or setting 
which has been correlated to the building and developed in 
its architectural work by the architect himself. The land- 
scape architect should not be called upon to determine 
whether gardens shall be sunken or raised ; whether walls, 
balustrades, dials and such accessories shall be of one 
mass and design or another, of one material or another; 
whether the formal garden shall be on this axis or that, or 
off axis altogether: tu determine these things is the duty of 
the architect. The service of the landscape architect should 
mean advice in the choice of plants, in the relative value of 
trees, shrubbery and vines, in the planting of lawns and 
hedges, and in those items which are the result of special 
nature study and intimate living with nature. 

Regarding the interior decorator, there is no possible 
slaughter worse than that he can accomplish, and usuaily 
does accomplish, with an otherwise harmless if not entirely 
wholesome architectural interior. And with the interior 
, decorator may almost be classed, in ruthless disregard of 
architectural principles, the artist of eminence to whom is 
entrusted the picture panels. Puvis.de Chavannes is almost 


the only modern who has: realised the dignity of his work, 


and it is an open question whether, in the one or two 
examples of his work which we have the good fortune to 


possess in America, he would not have changed his colo 
scheme could he have seen its surroundings in advance, 
Of designers in glass and mosaic, how many ean | 
trusted undirected with a work of importance, without ¢ 
risk of their introducing an irrelevant style or an ; 
harmonious colour note ? “oy 
The only guaranty of the perfect working out of the 
various parts in the make-up of a building lies, first, in ¢ 
education of the architect, whereby he himself is compete 
to conceive, to express and to execute, or to select fic 
around him those who can do so; and, second, int 
untiring supervision of his executants. aa 
An interesting side of all this is that the intellie 
specialist, whatever his work, is usually willing and des 
ous that general lines shall be laid down for him, } 
knows that his work gains in dignity, grows more interesti 
in variety,and helps more in the accomplishment of 
unified result than would be possible under any oth 
circumstances. one 
There is no reason in the world, other than deficiene 
some sort on the part of the architect, why the archite 
and the specialist should not work side by side in enti 
harmony under the acknowledged leadership of the are} 
tect and the willing acquiescence of the specialist. 


M 


INDIAN MONUMENTS. —— 


= Ue. 
HE. beautiful palaces and tombs, the mosques, f 
temples and the forts which still adorn India, wheth 
in their perfection or in their decay, are, says the Tim 
but the survivals from the successive waves of destruetic 
which have broken over the country. Innumerable othe 
have vanished, leaving gaps in the continuity of the historic 
record of twenty-two centuries, the comparatively she 
period which has elapsed since the erection of the olde 
building at present known to us. ee 
As Brahmanism regained its ascendency over Buddhis 
in India, many of the architectural records of the disappea 
ing religion were ruthlessly destroyed or left to deca 
cities and temples were buried under heaps of rubbish 
overgrown by forest. But if the Brahman destroyed 
neglected the relics of Buddhism, he at least filled the 
place by temples and palaces of his own. The Mogul, in tur 
wrought havoc amongst religious buildings which, to hii 
represented nothing but a hateful and wicked idolatry. T) 
fanaticism of a religion still in its early fervour urged him 
iconoclasm, just as Cromwell’s soldiers were impelled 
mutilate and destroy what, to them, represented the surviv 
of idolatry. The Mogul conqueror ruthlessly destroyed t 
palaces and buildings of the conquered; yet, like t 
Brahman, he a.ioned to some extent for his vandalism | 
works as beautiful as those which he demolished, wor 
harmonising with his own religious and artistic ideas. | 
built into his mosques or his palaces the materials of buil 
ings which his fury, or his frenzy, had impelled him 
raze. So again, Ranjit Sing adorned his Golden Temp! 
Amritsar with the spoil of mosque and tomb. In sor 
cases, the caprices or the jealousies of successive rule 
resulted in destruction or abandonment of the works 
their predecessors even of the same dynasty, witness t 
ruins or incomplete buildings of Delhi and Fatehpur Sik 
Of all the invaders earlier than the British, the Mahratt 
and Nadir Shah were among the few whose mission W 
solely destructive. The Moguls marched as a complé 
nation to seek a new hom:, bringing with them, besid 
their armies, their culture and that architecture whi 
reached its highest development in the Alhambra and t 
mosque at Cordova in the west, in the Taj and the palac 
of Agra and Delhi in the east. a 
With the English it was different, for they came at fil 
as peaceful traders, though the force of circumstances €0) 
pelled their development into soldiers and empire builde 
No fanaticism urged them to destroy the monuments of t 
great religions which they encountered. They were toler 
by inclination as by policy ; they had no wish to efface t 
memory of their predecessors. But if they were not act! 
destroyers, they were equally not constructors of beaut! 
buildings. They brought no artists or architects. ~Whé¢ 
they found a building suitable to their purpose they oct 
pied it, or adapted it by alterations or additions in whi 
harmony and beauty were alike sacrificed to convenience a 
utility. When they.had to construct new buildings the sa! 
considerations prevailed. Private houses, public offic 
churches, all bore the mark of men who built for w 
not for beauty. They even added terrors to death byt 
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sxpressible_ hideousness_ of the ‘monuments which 
> to be found in every old Anglo-Indian cemetery, 
en almost under the shadow of the most perfect examples 
‘Mahomedan tombs. As for the relics of the past, the 
st India Company had neither money, nor leisure, nor 
ination for their preservation or repair. It recognised 
duty in this respect. How could it be expected to do so 
.en it was only after many years that it even awoke to its 
ligations in the making of roads and the construction of 
blic works? As time went on a few exceptional men 
sw attention to the interest of the history of the past as 
orded in the ancient languages and inscriptions of the 
intry. - It was not till nearly the middle of last century 
it Fergusson and Cunningham gave an impulse to the 
dy of Indian architecture as an art or asa record of 


tory. To them is due the rise of a continuous effort to | 


sserve the monuments of the past. Here and there 
yernors-General had ordered a few repairs or researches, 


| their spasmodic efforts were more than neutralised by | 


_ yandalism of men who contemplated the sale of the 


fee tre value of its materials, ‘or actually put up | has been in the hands of workmen engaged on the important 


auction Shah Jehan’s marble bath, torn from his palace 
Agra. 

At last, Lord Canning, in 1860, showed his recognition 
the duty incumbent on Government to preserve and 
dy the monuments of the past by constituting the 
chaeological Survey of Northern India under General 
nningham. The Viceroy saw that such work could 
- be left in India to private persons or local bodies. His 
ws spread but slowly through the official hierarchy. 
eal administrations had more urgent demands on their 
ited resources ; it was only governors of the stamp of 
‘John Strachey who saw their way to real work in the 
iservation or restoration of the magnificent remains in 
ir charge. 
ture would do something in the way of conservation, or 
uld seek generally in vain to inspire his local engineer 
h some rudimentary esthetic sentiment. Elsewhere 
re were misguided men who prided themselves on 
jing persuaded the custodians of a tomb or a mosque to 
ecrate it with a coating of whitewash. 
ard with indifference the intrusion into an emperor’s 
rble audience hall of a soldiers’ canteen or of brick 
titions and glazed doors. 

Lord Northbrook followed in Lord Canning’s footsteps. 
rd Lytton, a man of artistic tastes and Imperial ideas, 
e liberal grants for repairs, and proposed the appoint- 
nt of a Curator of Ancient Monuments, an office which 
s worthily filled for a few years by Major Cole, who did 


yartment. 
aningham, retired in 1889 from the. directorship of the 
heeological Survey, the appointment was allowed, on 
unds of economy, to fall into abeyance. Provincial 


l little progress was made. In 1898 Lord Elgin once 
re took up the question of reorganisation of the depart- 
nt, which Lord Curzon completed. India, including 
rma, Was divided into five circles, each under its own 
veyor. Over them a trained archeologist, Mr. J. H. 
rshall, was appointed to supervise operations, to initiate 


huments, to advise generally, and to carry out himself 
all works of great urgency. Local administrations have 


n urged to spare whatever is possible for the work, and | 


e been helped by grants in aid from a central fund when 
il resources were overtaxed. 
The first report drawn up by Mr. Marshall shows 


at difficulties he has had to contend against, and how | 


ch he has already done in organising and in preparing 
vell-considered programme. Much material for records 
already been collected, but not yet published. Until 
vas been worked up, this branch of work must give 
se to the more urgent calls of repairs and restoration, 
'to the checking ¢f vandalism or the disastrous inter- 
nce of uninstructed persons, which are still far from 
ommon ; vulgar sightseers continue to disfigure walls 
h their signatures, wealthy custodians of a temple are 
tous to cover its inscriptions with whitewash. The 
utiful Tower of Fame at Chitor was rescued, only just 
“ume, from demolition preparatory to rebuilding. The 
‘k had already been begun, under the advice of a 
way engineer, when a timely report enabled the 
€roy to stop what was certainly an unnecessary, probably 
ital Operation. ‘~ Wa o 


“P05 


Others could | 


| guests of each epoch. 


: aes the roof of this house 
Now and again a district officer of taste and | 


It is affirmed that very substantial progress has been 
made in conservation, for which thanks are due to. local 
administrations for funds provided, as well as for increased 
interest displayed. But, above all, success is mainly due 
to the interest of the Viceroy in the operations, and to his 
unstinted support of the Director-General of Archaeology. ' 
When, in the course of his tours, Lord Curzon’s sense of 
artistic propriety is offended by the profanations of local 
officials or of the engineer’s paint-pot and bricks, he refuses 
to rest till he is satisfied that the scandal has been removed. 
Where the Viceroy leads others will follow. Already.there 
are signs of the passing of the age of neglect, and grounds 
for hope that English official buildings of the future, even 
outside the Presidency towns, will no longer be the eyesores 
they have hitherto been to every lover of the beautiful. 


BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS. 


HE fine building of the British Embassy in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, at Paris, which during the past six months 


work of repairs and restoration under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur Vye-Parminter, the official architect at Paris, is 
nearly ready for re-occupation, the house being now in 
the hands of the upholsterers. The history of this building 
is interesting on account of the many illustrious persons 
who have dwelt within its walls, and the rich interior 
decoration reminiscent of the various styles from Louis XIV. 
to the later days of Louis Philippe and the tastes of the 
The “hotel” was built towards 1717 
for the Duc de Charost, and its exterior architecture is of 
the style of Louis XIV. Franklin inhabited the building 
for some time, and it is stated that he installed on 
the first lghtning-rod’ ‘seen 
in France. The interior decoration underwent considerable’ 
modification and improvement under the influence of Pauline 


| Bonaparte Borghese, sister of Napoleon, who . occupied 
| the building under the Empire and lavishly added to the 


decoration of the fine and lofty rooms in the rich but 
severe style of that epoch. A more personal souvenir of 
her sojourn remains in the beautiful Empire furniture, 
decorated with finely chiselled bronze, which filled her bed- 
chamber, and was purchased by the British Government 


| with the house and property in 1816. This furniture’ and 


3 : | balustrade has been repaired and regilt. 
veyors were left, but they had no controlling adviser | . i 


bronze is being restored by specialists in the ‘chiselled 
bronze of that epoch. The decoration also underwent some 
modification and additions under Louis Philippe, when the 
fine ball-room was richly redecorated. All the drawing- 


= : P | rooms of the ground and first-floor suites look out over the 
ne good work. But, to speak generally, archaeological | a 


rk gained little popularity beyond the limits of the | 
When Dr. Burgess, the successor of General | 


beautiful garden, which extends as far as the Champs- 
Elysées. The new decoration of the fine escaler 
@honneur is in an appropriately severe Louis XIV. style, 
with large moulded stone wall-panels, relieved by many 
high marble pilasters. The fine old Louis XIV. wrought-iron 
A convenient lift 
has been installed near the grand staircase for access to the 
first and second floors on a hydraulic principle controlled 


| by compressed air. The electric lighting has been improved 


and added to, and some new lanterns and electroliers of 


| suitable style added to the old and valuable ones existing. 


The sanitary arrangements have been entirely overhauled 


; ; : ak _and renovated, and the kitchen and servants’ annexe on the 
ns of repair or restoration, to prepare lists of existing | 


courtyard and street front improved and connected more 
conveniently with the main building. The private dining- 
room, which is being decorated with carved oak panels of 
Louis XIV. style, forming a suitable framework for several 
large old tapestries by Leynier, after Teniers, which have 
been carefully restored by the Manufacture des Gobelins, 
will form an interesting feature of the first-floor suite and 
a charming change from the severe white and gold or silk- 
hung walls of the reception-rooms. The British Embassy 
when complete will be one of the finest of foreign embassy 
houses at Paris. The present work will cost about 23,o00/. 


Jewish Architects.—The list of Jewish architects who 
have designed synagogues and other communal institutions, 
taken from the Jewish Chronicle, did not include the name’ 
of Mr. Percy L. Marks, as he does not come within this 
category. But Mr. Marks holds high position as an archi- 
tect, both from the practising and the literary standpoint. 
His contributions to architectural literature are well known 
and appreciated. » Recently there has been issued a ‘second 
edition of Mr. Marks’s work, “‘ The Principles of. Planning,”, 
the first edition of which was sold out in what may be con- 
sidered as record time for a book of its class. ,, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue thirty-third annual meeting of the London 
Master Builders’ Association was held under the presi- 
dency of Mr. James CarmicuarL. The report of the 
executive council, the accounts and balance-sheet for 
the past year were adopted. The general meeting gave 
instructions and powers to the Council to confer with 
the trade unions with a view to improve the present 
working hours arrangements. A warm vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. J. CarmicHaeL for the able and suc- 
cessful manner in which he discharged his presidential 
duties during the past year. The following officers 
were elected :—President, Mr. Frepx. Hiccs (Messrs. 
F. & H. F. Hices); senior vice-president, Mr. J. W. 
Lorpen (Messrs. W. H. Lorpen & Son); junior vice- 
president, Mr. Wm. Hiccs (Messrs. Hices & Hixt, Ltp.) ; 
treasurer, Mr. F. L. Dove (Messrs. Dove BroTHERs); 
hon. auditor, Mr. A. B. H. Corts (Messrs. Coiis & 


Sons). Executive Council.—The following were re- 
elected :—Messrs. C. Ansett, G. AppLeton, F. S. 
Bywaters, G. Birp Gopson, F. Mairtanp May, 


Howe i J. Witiiams, L.C.C., A. W. Turnputt. The 
following were elected :—Messrs. F. P. Riper, F. 
Ruppie, H. J. SHELBOURNE. 


Out of England there is no part of the world in 
which SHAKESPEARE’S works secure so much attention 
as in Germany. Plays which are never produced on 
the English stage are performed in the theatres, and it 
is sometimes possible in the course of a week to see 
half a dozen of them in one of the great cities. There 
are several translations, and so great is the popularity 
the publishers have found it advantageous to bring out 
editions which cost not more than one penny a play. 
Indeed, it might be inferred after reading the books of 
some of the commentators that SHAKESPEARE was a 
German who accidentally was born in an English town. 
Owing to the general interest in him it is easy to 
understand the indignation which now prevails at 
Weimar because of an insult to his memory. Last year 
a Shakespeare Memorial was erected in that cultured 
little capital, where the plays were often performed 
under the direction of GorTHE and ScuitterR. <A few 
days back a miscreant threw black acid on the work 
which quickly disfigured it. The authorities have 
offered a reward for his detection. Some suppose the 
act was done as a testimony to the belief that the 
memorial was unworthy of SHAKESPEARE. But con- 
demnation could easily be expressed in another way. 


TxHEopor Mommsey, the historian, died in 1903, and 
there was no man of the nineteenth century who was 
better acquainted with ancient Rome and its institu- 
tions. He was a man of great independence, and at 
one time lost his professorship on account of his poli- 
tical opinions. But it would be very difficult to assign 
his position among the German parties. It has at 
length been decided that about 3,o00/, is to be ex- 
pended upon a statue of Momsen, which is to be 
placed in the garden of Berlin University. The com- 
mittee have arranged that the great scholar is to be 
represented as seated, and that no subordinate allegoric 
figures are to be introduced. It has been decided that 
seven of the most prominent German sculptors are to 
be invited to take part in the competition. Each of 
them will receive a fee of 1,800 marks. The height of 
the figure as modelled will be half a métre apart from 
the pedestal. The models are to be sent in by July 1. 
No special jury will be appointed, as the committee 


consider they are capable of selecting the most eligible’ 


model. 


IRELAND is commonly supposed to have a more 
abundant rainfall than either England or Scotland. 
The reservoir at Roundwood, which contains the sup- 
ply on which Dublin depends, is, however, found to be 
between 2 and 3 feet below the average depth ;«that 
indicates a water. famine unless there is a long period 


of constant rain. Rathmines, a suburb of Dublin, whj 
at one time was expected to rely on the city for its sy 
ply, contrived to obtain possession of an independe 
source, and in a similar emergency offered a copio 
supply of pure filtered water. But it was proved th 
the generosity could not be long continued. At ¢ 
present time, therefore, Dublin is without. a neighbo 
that could help. It is said that the reservoir 
December last contained 600,000,000 gallons less th; 
at the present time, but owing to a bounteous fal] 
rain the difficulty was got over. The Corporati 
acquired 500 acres of land to enable a new reservoir 
be constructed, but the city was not in a condition 
undertake an expense of about 70,0o00/. Whatever { 
cost, the work will now have to be entered upon. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL.—ALTAR IN CHAPEL OF SS. GREGO: 
AND AUGUSTINE. | 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B.—THE CHAPEL, WEST EN] 


NEW CENTRAL HALL PREMISES, DONCASTER. 
ST, PETER’S CHURCH, HORNSEY, 
HE first portion of this church, consisting of na 
and aisles, was erected in 1897 at a cost of abo 
6,-oo/, The work now in hand comprises the chane 
chapel, organ chamber and vestries. It has been fou 
necessary in this portion of the work to modify # 
original. design to a considerable extent so that # 
funds available should not be exceeded. The chun 
when completed will accommodate goo. The walls a 
of red brick with dressings of Ancaster stone outsid 
in the interior the masonry is of Monk’s Park stor 
The roofs are covered with small green slates. T 
cost of the present work is 4,o00/. The contractor is lV 
W. Parmenter, of Braintree. The architects are Messi 
Jas. Brooks, Son & GODSELL. ; 


A CORNER IN LISIEUX. mn: 

LTHOUGH much modernised, Lisieux still retai 
many of those quaint old half-timbered hous 
which seem to threaten to tumble 9n your head at eve 
moment, and yet are likely to add a century or fh 
more to an existence which has already lasted sever 
hundred years. These houses were put together at 
time when the speculating builder was as yet | 
unknown power, or at any rate when the men cou 
devote more time and care to the selection of materi: 
and to construction, unhampered by social and sanita 
laws as we understand them. Much there is 
the half-timbered houses of Normandy which we m 
consider somewhat rude, especially as regards t 
figure subjects; but however ill-proportioned aj 
coarse the figures may be when seen near, at a lit 
distance they are effective, and moreover greai 
redeemed by the excellent carving of architectuw 
forms. The subject of the accompanying sketch | 
Mr. Haic has been somewhat altered from time | 
time, and retains here and there some ornamen 
features, but is in this respect much behind some ott 
houses in the town, especially one in the Rue a 
Féyvres and some others—so much worn, however, tl 
it requires close scrutiny to become aware of t 
almost complete covering of the timberwork with orr 
ment which a hundred years ago must have giver 
very rich appearance to these houses. Lisieux — 
especially rich in good dormer windows of bold proj 
tion, so that the skyline of almost every street or Vis 
of houses is anything but tame. It is a tempting pla 


for both painter and architect. 
WS publish this week one view of the chate’ 
attached to the small town of Azay-le-Ride: 
which is considered to be one of the most characteris 
examples of its classin France. It dates from the til) 
of Francis IJ., and was erected for GiLLEs BERTHELC 
The sculpture is supposed to have been exec 
Jean Goujon. The river Indre almost surrow t 
chateau. : 


CHATEAU D’AZAY-LE-RIDEAU, INDRE-ET-LOIRE. 
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BRITISH ART AT THE ST. LOUIS 
=: EXHIBITION.* 


HE walls of the United States Galleries were decorated 
[ with red or pale green jute, while the friezes by 
hharles S. Holloway, representing seated female figures 
fith garlands of flowers containing the names of the 
rominent American artists, harmonised with the decora- 
on of the walls. 

The French Section contained the largest collection of 
ictures and sculpture that has ever been sent from that 
yuntry, and was fairly representative, although it appeared 
jat many of the most distinguished artists were not repre- 
mnted by their best works. 

The scheme of colouring dominating their section was a 
eutral red, and the frieze was from a design by Besnard. 

consisted of a: conventional figure closely repeated; the 
ours employed being a deep golden brown, blues and 
d. 

The large space allotted to Germany was chiefly occu- 
ed with enormous historical canvases from the public 
lleries that had been painted by Imperial order. They 
e said to have been interesting historically, but from the 
tistic standpoint of less importance than many works that 
ight have been included with greater advantage. 

The chief gallery assigned to German art exhibits, as in 
ris, was decorated with a somewhat monumental treat- 
ent of the walls, but the general effect is said to have been 
gnified and serious. 

Holland sent a good collection of works by her best 
tists, and the decoration of her section was made up of 
oken greens and greys, with a frieze in which dull purple 

d dark green harmonised well with the walls. 

The scheme of colouring in the rooms of the Belgian 
ction was of russet and gold, and in their frieze the names 
the great masters of the Flemish school were introduced. 
Iginm’s art exhibit, I understand, was stronger in sculp- 
e than in painting. 

The Italian Section was again disappointing. It is un- 
tunate that Italy has failed to make a favourable impres- 
n in modern art at recent international exhibitions. The 
oration of their walls and their frieze, however, were 
id and original, and were embroidered in harmonious 
ours. 

Japan had a large exhibit of noted examples of their old 
ool of art, as well as Paintings by younger artists in the 
ropean style. She also sent a large collection of sculp- 
€ in ivory, wood and bronze which greatly enhanced 
‘Success of her section. The decoration of the Japanese 
ms consisted of a general scheme of colours of positive 
'S, green and blue predominating, and the frieze was by 
ahese artists, who worked it direct on to the walls. 

And now I will ask you to accompany me through our 
leries, following them in their order on the plan. The 
{room approached from the German Section is No. 70, 
ich was devoted exclusively to black-and-white work— 
wings in pen, pencil and chalk, etchings and engravings, 

many I fear to show to advantage in the limited space ; 

We were anxious to have the collection as complete as 

sible, and few, if any, of our most important men were 

ent. Not only were our etchings both good and repre- 
lative, but we had no reason to be ashamed of the 
mples of our characteristically English art of mezzotint 
layed. Here we were able to show upwards of twenty 

y fine drawings by Burne-Jones, a dozen by Leighton, 

several by Sir Seymour Haden, and ninety other 

hent artists exhibited in this section. 

00m 71 is the first of those devoted to oil-paintings. 

€im the centre is Orchardson’s portrait of ‘‘ Sir David 

wart, late Provost of Aberdeen.” Without in any way 
cising the work, I ought to tell you that this superb 
ure produced an immense impression at St. Louis. On 
right are :—(1) “ The Pilot,” by Napier Hemy, A.R.A. ; 

Meee Fortrait of Professor Kennedy,” by Hugh 
ere; and (3) “Evening’s Twilight,” by J. E. Grace, | 

44. Above is John Lorimer’s “ Idyll Autumn.” On 

left—(1) “ Wet Sands,” by William McTaggart, R.S.A. ; | 

Portrait of Admiral Fisher,” by A. S. Cope, A.R.A. ; 

(3) Ernest Parton’s “In the Tangled Wild Wood.” 

ve is Fred. Appleyard’s “Easter Time.” The room 

aimed many other well-known pictures—“ Brown 
mn,” by Alfred Parsons, A.R.A. The picture was 
ted on the upper Thames above the point where its 
4on with the Severn Canal makes the river navigable 
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for barges. God rest ye, merry gentlemen,” by Seymour 
| Lucas, R.A., one of those delightful Christmas carols of the 
Seventeenth century; “Portrait of Mrs. Reynolds and 
Daughter,” by Luke Fildes, R.A.; “The Flowing Tide,” by 
Moffat Lindner, N.E.A.C.; “The Storm,” by Julius Olsson : 
“The Fracture,” by William Orpen, N.E.A.C. A point of 
great interest in this picture is that the room represented is 
that in which Thackeray lived in Soho and wrote “ The 
Newcomes.” The artist’s intention is an’ exercise in the 
rendering of light. ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,” by Frank 
Dicksee, R.A. The idea is taken from Keats’s ballad, and 
depicts the passage :— 
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I set her on my pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all day long, 

For sidelong would she bend and sing 

A faery’s song. 
La Belle Dame, in a gown of rose-colour and silver; her 
red floating hair shadows the knight as she bends over him. 
He is held by the magic of her thrall; an ecstasy of 
wonder and devotion possesses him. Under this spell he 
is taken to her grotto to be lulled asleep, to dream dreams 
and to meet the fate awaiting him. 

Room 72 contained a large number of important works, 
many by Scottish artists. In the centre was Sir John 
Millais’s “ Chill October,” one of his best-known and finest 
works, lent by Lord Armstrong, which you will see again 
presently; above it, “On the Threshold,” by Ernest 
Normand. Onthe right—(1) Millais’s “ Portrait of Cardinal 
Newman ;” (2) the President’s picture, “ The Catapult ;” 
(3) “ The Lilypond,” by G. D. Leslie, R.A. ; (4) “ Scene from 
Enoch Arden,” by J. Sant, R.A. On the left—(1) Sir John 
Millais’s “ Portrait of Sir James Paget ;” (2) the President’s 
“Greek Dance ;” (3) a sea-piece by J. C. Hook, R.A. In 
this room were also Lord Leighton’s “‘ Perseus and Pegasus 
with the head of Medusa ;” “ Portrait of Cardinal Manning,” 
by W. Ouless, R.A. ; “The Dream of Launcelot,” by Burne- 
Jones; “Portrait of Lord Charles Beresford,” by Charles 
Furse, A.R.A. ; and pictures by Peter Graham, R.A.; W. F. 
Yeames, R.A.; Briton Riviere, R.A.; the late Val Prinsep, 
R.A.; Ogilvie Reid, R.S.A.; Byam Shaw, and T.. B. 
Kennington ; and the “ Portrait of Sir Walter Gilbey” and 
“ The Borgia,” by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 

“Chill October,” by the late Sir iene Milos RAs 
Pasted on the stretcher at the back of this picture is a sheet 
of paper, on which the painter has written the following 
note :— 

“Chill October’ was painted from a back-water of the 
Tay just below Kinfauns, near Perth. The scene, simple as 
it is, had impressed me years before | painted it. The 
traveller between Perth and Dundee passes the spot where 
I stood. Danger on either side—the tide which once carried 
away my platform and the trains which threatened to blow 
my work into the river. I chose the subject for the senti- 
ment it always conveyed to my mind, and I am happy to 
think that the transcript touched the public in a like manner, 
although many of my friends at the time were at a loss to 
understand what I saw to paint in such a scene. I made no 
sketch for it, but painted every touch from nature, on the 
canvas itself, under irritating trials of wind and rain.” 
“Fantasie en Folie,” by Robert Brough, A.R.S.A., the 
able young artist whose life was so sadly cut off by the 
terrible accident which recently occurred on the Midland 
Railway. This picture attracted great attention when it 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and still more at St. 
Louis. It represents a lady in black, seated in profile, con- 
templating a Chinese idol. HA 
“The Portrait of J. C. Hook, R.A.,” by Sir John Millais, 
is generally considered, with the possible exception of his 
‘* Sir Gilbert Greenall,” the finest and most brilliant portrait 
he ever painted of a man. Ren, 

One can hardly look at a fine portrait like this without 
recalling Ruskin’s famous saying that, “The highest thing 
that art can do is to set before you the true image of the 
presence of a noble human being. It has never done more 
than this and it might not do less.” Rb ; 

“The Avenue,” by D. Y. Cameron. This picture was 
greatly appreciated at St. Louis, quite as much as at the 
Brussels Exhibition, and was considered a good typical 
example of the Scottish school. The prevailing notes of 
colour are rich olive, brown, gold and rose. ; 
“The Auld House,” by J. Macaulay Stevenson, is a 
picture which in feeling, of course, reminds one of Corot. 
The house is really a very inconsiderable item. - The lake 


vie, ths Paper by Mr. Isidore Spielmann, F.S.A., read 


Society of Arts on March if 


| 
: 


and its reflections of trees with undergrowth and atmo- 
sphere charged with moisture are characteristic of the 
painter’s work. 
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“Portrait of W.°W. Robertson, Esq., Master of the 
Merchant Company of Edinburgh,” is_ considered an 
excellent specimen of the work of Sir George Reid, 
late president of the: Royal Scottish Academy. Sir George 
also sent a “ Portrait of Tom Morris,” the celebrated golfer. 

“The Borgia,” by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. Cesar 
Borgia is best remembered for the remorselessness with 
which he rid himself of those who stood in his way. He 
generally did so by inviting his intended victim to a banquet, 
at which he would challenge him to drink wine, served to 
the doomed man in a poisoned cup, the other guests steal- 
ing away, for “to drink with the Borgia” was an honour 
which became synonymous with death. Mr. Orchardson’s 
other works at St. Louis were his portraits of Sir Walter 
Gilbey and Sir David Stewart. 

In Room 72, “The Image Finder,” bronze statue by 
W. R. Colton, A.R.A. A work of much originality and 
strength and interesting in motive. 

“A Wounded Leopard”—in bronze, by J. M. Swan, 
A.R.A. This bronze is a fine specimen of casting by the 
cire perdue process. It represents an East African leopard 
‘pierced through the shoulder and fore-arm by an arrow, 
the head of the arrow is bitten off and fallen, and the animal 
is biting and tearing at the remainder. It is a life-size work 
about 3 feet square at base and 3 feet high, and was begun 
and executed for Mr. George Jay Gould, of New York, by 
whom it was lent. 


The finished bronze has never been 
exhibited here, only an early sketch of the work in plaster. 

Room. 73 contained Mouat Loudon’s Alas! that 
Spring should vanish with the Rose ;” David Murray’s 
“Braes of Yarrow ;” J. Young Hunter’s “ Forest Lovers ;” 
Sir Wyke Bayliss’s ‘“ The Sanctuary in the Certosa, Pavia ;” 
Leighton’s “ Clytemnestra ;” W. Hatherell’s “ River Picnic ;” 
Perugini’s ‘‘ The World Forgetting.” 

On-the opposite walls were, amongst others, Solomon ‘6 
Solomon’s “ Portrait of Mr. J..H.:Levy;” Marcus Stone’s 
“ Soldiers Return;” John Coilier’s ‘“‘ Prodigal Daughter ; 
Arthur: Hacker’s ‘Leaf Drift;” and H. von. Herkomer’s 
well-known and widely exhibited picture, “ Makers of My 
House,” which represents his father and his two. uncles. 
“The Doll’s House,” by William Rothenstein, N.E.A.C. 
When I asked the artist to describe this picture he replied 
that he had wanted to paint a man and a woman suggesting 
something of a mystery which underlies all life, and some- 
thing of the dramatic possibilities of every situation. The 
title was only.thought of when the picture was first 
exhibited in Paris. It was suggested partly by the room 
and partly because there seemed to be something akin to 
the lack of finality in Ibsen’s semi-tragic plays. The only 
pieces of sculpture in this room were “ Robert Burns,” a 
statuette, by W. Hampton, and “Cock and Snake,” bronze 
group, by J. H. Furse. 

In Room 74 was Leighton’s “‘ Perseus and Andromeda ;” 
Henry Moore, R.A., the greatest marine painter of his day, 
3 Storm Brewing ” and “St. Alban’s Race ;” Arthur Nowell’s 

Portraits of his Sons ;” “The Sawing Horse” and “ Tuck- 
ing the Rick,” by H. H. La Thangue, A.R.A. ; J. E. Christie’s 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin ;” ‘The Duck Pond,” by Fred Hall. 

In the same room were “Washing the Beggars’ Feet,” 
by Sir James Linton, R.I., and works by Edward Stott and 
George Haité, and three by Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, 
R.A. The well-known “Shrine of Venus” is one of the 
three Sir Laurence sent to St. Louis. It represents a hair- 
dresser’s shop, classically imagined. The shop is in the 
middle plane, through which the clients have to pass. On 
entering the inner room they deposit a small offering, lay 
the usual marigold or a rose on the table before the shrine, 
in which is a statue of Venus. This picture now finds a 
home in America, where so many works by this artist now 
are. ..It.changed hands during the Exhibition. “The 
Rainbow,” by P. Wilson Steer, N.E.A.C., was painted at 
Bridgnorth, near the town through which the river Severn 
flows..* It was the object of the artist, like so often that of 
Constable, to give the sparkle on foliage while a shower is 
falling, the -effect being late afternoon towards autumn. 
* Cave of the Storm Nymphs,” by Sir E. J. Poynter, PARA, 
Che picture is intended to suggest the indifference of nature 
to destruction, and the worthlessness of the prizes of life 
in the face of ‘the elements. In the presence of the artist it 
could hardly be becoming in me to dilate upon its beauties. 

The Quartette,” by the late Albert Moore, one of the most 
charming of that artist’s works. It is quite remarkable for 
the grace of its artistic drapery and its exquisite colouring. 

Hylas and the Nymphs,” by J. W. Waterhouse, R.A. 
The story, you will recollect, is that Hylas, a Greek youth 
who was-sent to fetch water from a certain pond situated 
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amongst some hills, was carried down by the water nymph 
This is one of Mr. Waterhouse’s_ best pictures, and we 
kindly lent by the Corporation of Manchester. The Ric 
Yard,” by George Clausen, A.R.A., was also in this: roon 
but this picture, like so many others, would not photograp 
well. eas ; | 
In Room 75 the centres were occupied by—(1) “at 
End of a Glorious Reign: the Funeral of Queen Victoria 
by John Charlton ; (2) “ The Homage-giving, Westminst. 
Abbey: Coronation of Edward VIL,” by J. Hi. ame 
A.R.A.; (3) “Washington’s Farewell to the Army,” f 
A. C. Gow, R.A. We also had in this room :— The Drez 
Princess,” by Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.W.S. ; “ Bolt 
Abbey,” by David Murray, R.A.; “Alpine Scenery,” | 
J. MacWhirter, R.A. ; “A Sea Maiden,” by Herbert Drape 
and ‘ Warkworth Castle,” by Sir Ernest Waterlow, R.A, 
the ancient stronghold of the Percys in Northumberlan 
It is picturesquely situated two miles from the sea, and 
painted in Sir Ernest’s happiest and most dignified manne 
Room 76.—Here we had ‘“Shrimpers,” by R. McGrege 
R.S.A.; “A Highland Solitude,” by A. K. Brown, A.R.S:, 
“Portrait of Tom Morris, the Golf Player,” by Sir Geor, 
Reid, R.S.A.; “ Drowsie Cronies,” by R. Alexander, R.S.A 
“In the Highlands,” by Peter Graham, R.A. ; Sere 
Found of Savages,” by T. B. Kennington; “ Across # 
Snow they Travel,” by Joseph Farquharson, A.R.AgME 
the other wall, “ British Wild Cattle,” by H. W. B. Dav 
R.A., and a “Portrait of Mrs. Denny,” by W. W. Oul 
R.A. [regret that a few of these and many others besid 
did not photograph sufficiently well to allow of slides bei 
made of them. . 
“Boulter’s Lock,” by E. J. Gregory, R.A. This pide 
represents the most characteristically crowded part of f 
Londoner’s playground. The time is about 5 o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon, rather late in the season, when the de 
lock with its struggling occupants is full to the brin 
shadow, but still girt by a sunlit landscape, into which th 
strive to emerge. The artist is himself afloat, in ty 
different boats. When this picture was shown at t 
Brussels Exhibition, there was, in the French Sect 
another rendering of the same subject ; it was curious | 
Mr. Gregory’s version seemed to wipe the Frenchman’s ¢ 
of artistic existence. 
Room 76.—“ King Edward L.,” bronze equestrian oft 
by Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. It represents the great m 
and law-giver mounted on horseback, with a Plantage 
shield slung at his back, and holding in his right hand t 
famous statute of Winchester. This was originally desi 
for the great competition for the decoration of Black! 
Bridge twenty years ago. Having got this fine model f 
Mr. Thornycroft, the sewers committee of the = 
London took fright and decided not to venture any furtl 
action—beyond the consideration of its sewers. At le: 
nothing has since been done. : - 
“Castles in the Air,” a statuette and pedestal in 4 
marble and inlays, by W. Reynold-Stephens. This 1s 
attempt to embody a child’s profound realisation of a won! 
story. A little girl of about two years leans back. ine 
of enchantment, which stands upon a pedestal, the des 
of which is based upon fairy-castle forms. F ova, 
fancy decorate the chair, which is capped by a wont 


castle in mother of pearl. 4 
Here in Room 77 we had “ Surrey’s Pleasant Hills,” 


B. W. Leader, R.A.; “The Return from the Ride,” 
late Charles Furse, A.R.A., N.E.A.C. The portraits a 
Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield—then Miss Lena 1 
This was one of the most noted pictures 4 
Royal Academy in 1903, and was praised by all the eri 
as being finely designed, ably drawn, good and original 
colour, and altogether a strong and remarkable achievem! 
Unhappily, as you know, Charles Furse died last. y' 
“Shrimpers off the Coast of Brittany,” by R. McGre; 
R.S.A. The exquisite golden tone of the sunburnt fé 
and hands against the silvery grey of the sea and s' MW 
the artist’s chief motive in painting this picture. OD 
opposite wall were :—“ Portrait of Lady Hickman,” by A 
Cope, A.R.A.; John R. Reid’s “ Rival Grandfathers,” 
old picture ; the late M. Ridley Corbet’s “Sunrise.” - 
“The Cider Press,” by Frank Brangwyn, ARA. 
which we have one of those compositions, founded appare 
on a simple natural scene, which yet contains so much 1 
than we ever realise at onetime. Though the “ Cider Pre 
gives the title to the picture, we feel that the artists ™ 
has been occupied with the enduring conditions of nat’ 
human labour,» perhaps even more with the perem 
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beauty of sunlight, and, above all, of noble design. 
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“Venus and Anchises,” by Sir William Richmond, R.A., 
eals with a theme as old as human nature—the association 
‘love with the renewed life in springtime: This is one of 
ir William’s most successful pictures, and was lent by the 
Jalker Art Gallery at Liverpool. 

“The Edge of the Somme,” by Alfred East, A.R.A., is a 
corative picture. Its colour scheme consists of a series 
yellow greys and ivory white. The sentiment it expresses 
the quiet of an early morning. It was painted in London 
ym sketches and studies made in the beautiful valley of 
miens. In the immiediate foreground, the cool white 
lour of the swans forms a pleasing note in relation to the 
arm white of the sky. 

Room 80.—This room was devoted to small oil-paintings 

d to water-colour drawings, but they are on too small a 
ile for you to see much of them. Here were “The 
avelet,” bronze statue by W. R. Colton, A.R.A., repre- 
ating a girl playing with the water that trickles over the 
ck. It attracted great admiration among the visitors, 
[he Habit does not Make the Monk,” a small oil-painting 
the late G. F. Watts, R.A., is one of that playful charac- 
which Mr. Watts affected more and more as age came 
om him. The “May Morning on Magdalen Tower, 
ford,” by W. Holman Hunt, is the finished study for the 
ge picture. 
ierations, the choristers of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
ford, ascend with a band of music to the top of the tower 
onging to their seminary and sing the Hymnus Eucharis- 
is. “St. Theophilus and the Angel” is an important 
ter-colour by the late Sir E, Burne-Jones. After the 
ith of Dorothea, as St. Theophilus was returning to the 
arts of Law, there met him on the threshold an angel 
ring a basket of fruit and flowers, who, saying, ‘‘ My 
er Dorothea sends these to thee from the place where 
» now is,” vanished. Theophilus, pondering all this, 
te at last to the true belief, and in it died. “The 
oress's Tale,” also by Sir E. Burne-Jones. This, as you 
| remember, was the last work completed by the artist. 

We now come to the water-colours. To them Room 81 

3 devoted exclusively. This collection came under close 

ervation and criticism, in view of our claim that water- 

ur painting is our national art. ‘The Battle of the 
ndard,” by the late Sir John Gilbert, P.R.W.S., so-called 

r the remarkable 

lish at Northallerton during the war between King 

phen and King 

y powerful drawing. ‘ Cumberland Moors,” by the late 

n Collier, R.I., is an excellent example of his admirable 

k. Tom Collier was essentially a water-colour painter 

he first rank, and by his untimely death in 1891 English 

Iscape art lost an artist whose work rivalled that of 

nd)Cox in quality. “The Battle of Flowers,” by R. 

ung Bell, R.W.S., shows a silvery grey hall, in which a 

rous battle is going on between two parties of girls in 

e flowing garments. Everything is in movement, for 

ement is the motif of the drawing, the wide loose 

ses swirling out from the girls, or here and there 
sed close to their form, as the action varies. In “ Andro. 

a,” by Arthur Rackham, A.R.W.S., the subject chosen is 

moment when the great sea-monster is approaching to 

ur his victim. He is grey-scaled and slimy like a fish, 
| Webbed feet, and comes from the gloom of a cavern, 

3 over the rock at the foot of which is Andromeda 

ned, 

ving of the monster, wonderful. 
lalist in dragons, ‘“ Melisande,” by Mrs. Adrian Stokes. 
sande is seated on a rock in a weird forest, gazing 
mily in the water where her crown lies. The story 
hot tell what crown it is, or where Melisande came 
| but she hates the crown and does not wish ever to 
litagain. There is no other note in the picture than 
black or white. “The Thorny Path of Knowledge,” 
- Walter West, R.W.S.—a dainty little picture of a 

'§ Quaker mother teaching her child to read—is a 

al work by one of the most brilliant of the younger 

Slates of the R.W.S. “A Valkyrie,” by Edward R. 

les, R.W.S. This Valkyrie leaves her Valhalla, 

IS soaring above a city formerly’ the scene of 
> and heroism, but now ‘at rest from warfare and 
Pm the moonlight. The artist intends her to seem 
ng into the depths from the back of her winged 
iorse, as though she had a great longing to live with 
als in their beautiful city, through whose heart flows 
ver a life-giving river.’ Sir Francis Powell, P.R.S.W., 
Fulleylove, R.L, the late Charles Green, R.L, Dudley 


On.the 1st of May at sunrise, for..many | 


standard which was set up by the | 


David I. of Scotland in 1138, an exceed. | 


The colour is rather grey and subdued; the | 
Mr. Rackham is a 
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dents of the water-colour: 
this room. 

The sculpture exhibited here included -—* Hymn to 
Demeter,” in bronze, by Horace Montford, representing a 
girl marching in procession as she sings het hymn, She 
fits her steps to the music, the measure ever varying, her 
body bending and Swaying to the same rhythm. “Love 
and the Mermaid,” a bronze group by Charles J. Allen, is 
supposed to represent Cupid, love-god of the earth and 
air, who has wandered on to an outlying ledge of rock, and 
encountered a rival power in the witchery and charms of a 
Mermaid instinct with love and the sea. He stands be- 
wildered and fascinated, and likely to falla half-willing prey 
to the wiles of the fair captor. “ Boy with Top,” a bronze 
by E. Roscoe Mullins, is.a fine rendering of nature. 

Gallery J and K was devoted to architecture. Here 
200 works represented seventy of our leading architects. It 
is impossible to read so long a list. of names, but I think | 
can safely say that,very.few eminent men in that profession 
were unrepresented., British architecture, as is universally 
admitted* has’ made great-headway of late, and the carefully 
selected works sent, to America for this section must have 
convinced-the public that we have able architects ‘as well as 
painters and sculptors. i eee é 

Room 79 connected the Fine Art with the Arts and Crafts 
Section, which you. see through the columns. The pictures 
here :—"‘The Brook,” iby Leslie Thomson, R.I.;: “Saving 
the Colours by the Guards at Inkermann,”: by Robert 
Gibb, R.S:A. , 

Room 794.—The main collection of sculpture, although 
small, was representative, only one or two eminent sculptors 
being absent. Many of the busts and groups were placed 
round the walls of Gallery 79, where they showed to great 
advantage and added largely to the general effect. Some of 
the smaller bronzes, as you have seen, Were grouped upon 
pedestals in Gallery 72 and round the Water-colour 
Gallery 81. 

The short passage leading from Gallery 79 to Galleries 73 
and 75 was well lighted from the side, and afforded good 
positions for a few bas-reliefs. The following were among 
the chief sculpture exhibits :—“ Eve,” a bronze statuette by 
Thomas Brock, R.A., represents the Universal Mother 
standing with her head bent forward, her léft hand on her 
breast and her long hair falling down her back and over her 
shoulders ; the serpent coils round the base, which is 
circular in general form on a square plinth. ° ‘ The 
Sluggard,” a masterpiece, if not. the masterpiece, in 
sculpture by the late Lord Leighton is too well known and 
appreciated to need praise. - The sluggard presses a laurel 
wreath under the heel of his right foot, a touch of morality, 
unlike Leighton’s usual _ practice, being -introduced. 
“Teucer,” in bronze, by Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., was, 
you will remember, the Homeric bowman famous at ‘the 
Siege of Troy. “The Kiss,” by A. G. Walker, is a work 
which was carved direct in the marble; no preliminary clay 
model having been made, but merely a shaded drawing on 
the marble slab. ‘‘ Snowdrift,” by the late E. Onslow Ford, 
R.A.,is a recumbent female nude figure in white marble on 
a plinth of Mexican onyx. This charming statue is one of 
the artist’s last works, and was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1902. It is about 4 feet long. “ Mother and 
Child,” the beautiful bronze bust by George Frampton, 
R.A., includes the portraits of Mrs. Frampton and the 

artist’s son; the group is life-size. “The Spirit of Con- 
templation,” a life-size bronze figure of a girl reclining in 
a neo-classic seat decorated with small figures of Courage, 
Philosophy, Life, Love, and the like. The work is by 
Albert Toft. “Psyche,” bronze ideal head, by F.‘ Lynn 
Jenkins. In it the sculptor, who is perhaps best known as 
a decorative worker, has aimed not merely at reproducing 
beautiful form from nature, but also at expressing the less 
tangible beauty of the soul underlying. “Age of Inno- 
cence,” bronze bust by Alfred Drury, A.R.A. © An’ ideal 
bust of a child, in which the sculptor endeavoured to 
portray the innocence, simplicity and waiveté, and, above all, 
the young flesh of childhood. ‘The Breton Peasant,” by 
Professor Lantéri. The original of this bust in bronzéis at 
the Musée de Luxembourg, and also at the Tate Gallery (each 
claims to have it). It was modelled as a practical demon- 
stration before some French sculpture students in the’ North 
of France. “The Last Song,” by H. Pegram, A.R‘A": The 
idea is that of an old soldier dying, to whom a maideti*comes 
and sings of his past deeds and future reward. * 2%» 
Room 83, with the two small rooms, 78 and 82, con- 
tained our arts and crafts exhibits, or, as the Americans 


societies, were all represénted in 


y, RL, and Yeend King, V.P.R.L, as well as the presi- 


termed them, original objects of art workmanship. For the 
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first time in the history of international exhibitions these 
were shown on a large scale side by side with the fine arts. 
A similar course was attempted at Chicago, but the 
response was then but meagre. 
decided that at St. Louis the line which has hitherto 
separated applied art from the fine arts should be obliterated, 
and that, under the broader classification, any work, 
whether on canvas or in marble, plaster, wood, metal, 
glass, or in textiles, is equally deserving of recognition 
from the standpoint cf conception and technique. — The 
unity of art, therefore, which lay at the root of William 
Morris’s teaching, was fully recognised at ‘St. Louis. As 
you are probably aware, these artists, or groups of artists, 
work co-operatively, and both design and execute the works 
they produce. The United States exhibited nearly 1,000 
original objects of art workmanship. Great Britain came 
next with over 400—the largest collection of ‘its kind we 
have ever contributed to any exhibition. France followed 
with nearly 200 objects, and the other countries were far 
behind. In the selection of their exhibits, the arts and 
crafts sub-committee, presided over by Mr. Walter Crane, 
R.W.S., had a completely free hand, and Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo went to St. Louis to arrange them. 

Room 83a.—Testimony should here be borne to the 
very great beauty of the bookbindings that were sent, 
besides the artistic pottery, dainty and elegant glass, refined 
jewellery, brilliant enamels and illuminations, which com- 
pleted this interesting collection, and I am only sorry that 
time does not permit of my selecting individual objects for 
your closer inspection. 

These were some of the chief features of this display 
of British art which has now been dispersed ; but I must 
repeat that amongst the remainder were numerous works 
of equal interest. Some of them I hope to include in the 
illustrated souvenir which I am preparing for the Royal 
Commission. 

It is a matter of some interest that our section was the 
first to be dismantled and packed up, and that we were the 
first to getaway. In this we were not assisted by the United 
States Customs and other administrations, and we found 
that it is even more difficult to get things out of the country 
than into it. They evidently parted with us with great 
reluctance. 

The United States duty upon paintings in oil and water- 
colour is 20 per cent. ad valorem, upon black-and-white 
drawings it is 25 per cent. ad valorem, whilst the duty upon 
pictures imported into the United States from France, 
Germany, Italy, &c., is but 15 percent. It is difficult to sug- 
gest a reason for this preferential tariff in favour of non- 
British countries, but the cause is probably to be sought in 
the fact that they are able to offer some corresponding 
advantage to the United States. The artists of Great Britain 
are selected as the victims—though not the only victims of 
the open door which Great Britain throws wide to all 
comers—and they are consequently compelled to pay con- 
siderably higher duty than their foreign rivals. The duty 
upon bronzes is 45 percent. A picture, as I have said, has 
to pay 20 per cent. of its value, but the duty upon its frame 
is 35 per cent. of its value, and 45 per cent. if covered with 
gold leaf. The duty upon groups made from composite 
materials may be anything from 20 percent. to 60 per cent., 
according to the predominating material of which it is com- 
posed, and this is left to the Customs’ officials to determine. 
All these are restrictions to business, but it is nevertheless 
gratifying to note that the sales from the British Art Section 
were considerably larger than those effected in any other 
foreign section. This, no doubt, was entirely due to the 
excellence of our section, and had it not been for the heavy 
duty a larger number of sales might have been completed. 
It is to be hoped that the claims of British artists to fair 
treatment will not be overlooked, if, as is alleged, modifica- 
tions in the United States tariff are now in contemplation. 

With reference to sales, there is something I would like 
to say with respect to the amounts which some of our 
artists ask for their works in comparison with those asked 
by artists competing in the other sections. From my experl- 
ence gained at several international exhibitions, I cannot 
help thinking that many of them stand in their own light 
by fixing prices which are unlikely to encourage purchasers. 

Foreign artists of the first rank fix the values of their 
pictures at these exhibitions at prices which more readily 
command sales. Their failure at St. Louis is quite an 
exceptional experience for them. Following the example 
of France we also withheld our art section from competition 
for awards, and in this decision we had the hearty support 
of the arts and crafts committee. I may add that other 
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sections of the Royal Commission, notably the educati 
section, also withheld their exhibits from competition. 

A loss to the British art section was the absence of ¢ 
works of many eminent artists who were prevented fix 
exhibiting with this country by virtue of their Amerie 
nationality, and many of them sent their works to | 
American Section. The list includes John S. Sarge 
R.A.; E. A. Abbey, R.A.; the late G. H. Boughton, R.; 

. J. Shannon, A.R.A.; George Wetherbee, RS; 
McClure Hamilton; Daniel Wehrschmidt; Mark Fishy 
F. Derwent Wood; W. J. Hennessey ; and F. D. Millet. 

The question is often asked whether these vast int 
national exhibitions can really be successful, and whet! 
the results they achieve are commensurate with the y 
expenditure of time and money which they entail, 
whether they are even appreciated as they should be. 
those who ask whether the St. Louis Exhibition has be 
successful I would reply that you cannot gauge the suce 
of any exhibition merely by the amount of money takep 
the turnstiles. Its success can only be measured later 
at all. The new reputations made, the number of ord 
booked, the fresh business opened up, the money brow; 
into the country, and, above all, the new seed that has be 
sown, and the lessons that have been taught and learnt, 
these are factors that have to be taken into account. 

There are many reasons why British artists should p 
ticipate in these international exhibitions, quite apart fr 
the question of thé sale of their works. International ex 
bitions are international competitions. It is a matter 
country versus country. The success of any one seet 
adds prestige to the country it represents, and this is v 
every patriotic Englishman should endeavour to assist 
scoring a success at such exhibitions for the honour of- 
country. Apart from this, the names of artists who é 
to be represented are kept alive, whilst those whose nat 
are not to be found in the catalogue place themselves a 
disadvantage in the public recollection and in the recorc 
history. 

The impression produced by our section was distin 
favourable, and the Press both of this country and of 
United States was alike cordial and just in its appreciat 
of it. ji 

In a still more official manner was our success brou 
to the notice of the public by the letter of our Ambassa 
to the United States, Sir Mortimer Durand, who thus wi 
to the Foreign Office from Washington on November 18 

“The British Art Section is generally regarded as ¢ 
taining the best collection of pictures in the Exposition.’ 

For this satisfactory result thanks are due -to the 
private owners, societies and provincial corporations \ 
came forward and lent their valuable works for the hon 
of the nation. The co-operation of our artists must 
included in our tribute, for their zeal did much to ins 
our success. 

Our work will have served its purpose if it has ra’ 
the prestige of British art abroad and helped to encoul 
our artists at home. 


OPTICAL REFINEMENTS IN MEDIAYVA 


BUILDINGS. 


ee Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
Sciences has been invited by the Architects’ Soc 
of Rome to make an exhibit in Rome, under the ausp 
of the Society, of the photographs of Medizeval arehi 
tural refinements which represent the observations of 
William H. Goodyear, curator of fine arts in the Brool 
Museum. One hundred and fifty feet of linear han; 
space have been assigned for this Roman exhibition, w! 
will open on March 15 and continue until April 15. — 
invitation has been accepted, and duplicates have acc 
ingly been made of sixty-eight of the large photogre 
which are on public exhibition in the Brooklyn Muse 
The photographs were shipped from Boston on Februar 
by the White star steamer Canopfic. Forty-four of 
pictures have a dimension of 2 feet by 3 feet (margins 
included), and twenty-four have a dimension of 1 b 
inches. F 
Forty of the subjects represent Italian Medi: 
cathedrals, including fourteen for St. Mark’s at Vemice 
eight for the Pisa Cathedral. Five subjects represent 
Byzantine churches at Constantinople and twenty-t 
subjects represent French Gothic cathedrals, including € 
for Notre-Dame at Paris. Fifty-six of the negative orig! 
of these pictures were personally made by Mr. Williat 
Goodyear and the remaining twelve were taken under 


t 
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ection. The exhibit also includes photographs of eight 
aus and elevations of the Pisa Cathedral in the original 
e of the cartoons of survey (some 36 inches in length), 
rich were made under Mr. Goodyear’s directions in 1895. 
Aside from an exhibition which was made by the 
ooklyn Institute at the Liverpool meeting of the British 
ience Association in 1896, this will be the first occasion 
which photographs of architectural refinements have 
sar been shown in Europe. 
de an exhibit last April of the 


Brooklyn museum series 
the French cathedrals. -* - 


WORDSWORTH’S HOUSE AT PENRITH. 


‘HE public who care for architecture, and believe that it 
is the duty of municipal bodies and private people 
se to preserve for the use of future generations as much 
they can of local history, will be troubled beyond 
asure, Says a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
hear that the Urban District Council of Penrith, into 
ose hands a few months ago there came a rare example 
Robert Adam’s work, have determined, against all 
ument, to proceed with the work of destruction, and to 
lace the interesting facade of Wordsworth’s house and 
its loveliness of proportion with a brand-new elevation 
ich has been prepared for them by their sanitary surveyor 
| engineer, and which is entirely out of keeping with 
ert Adam’s architecture. Nothing could well have been 
re short-sighted. The ratepayers are called upon to pay 
90/. to destroy hopelessly what was one of the most in- 
sting buildings in their town and of its kind in the county 
sumberland—a building which would have, as years went 
been more and more sought as an example of the work 
a master architect. The Urban Council, by a decision 
sight votes to five, have not only decided to run in 
osition to the wishes of many of the inhabitants of the 
n, but have virtually gone right in the face of all educated 
lic opinion throughout the land. The city fathers 
e done this with their eyes open. It was not known 
la few weeks ago that any attempt would be made to 
h the fagade of Wordsworth’s hovse, although it was 
wn that it was intended to alter the interior of the 
ding for municipal purposes. As soon, however, as it 
found that the contract for alteration included the 
olition of the facade, townsmen wrote protesting. The 
ety for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the National 
st, and Professor. Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh 
versity, took the matter up, and urged that for the sake 
reserving so interesting an example of Robert Adam’s 
k for future ages the Urban Council should pause. It 
ue that the contract was let, the scaffolding was already 
the staircases had been cut down in the interior, and a 
ll portion of the exterior cornice had been removed, but 
Council determined to wait pending a conference with 
sal representative of the National Trust, and after this 
erence they decided to send the plans to the Society for 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, and to ask their 
ce. 
heir advice was lucidly given. They strongly urged 
if possible, all the interior of the house should be 
stated, but, failing this, they were unanimous in their 
lon that the present facade should remain absolutely 
tered, with the exception of forming a doorway, and 
believed that the architect could retain the whole of 
resent building with the least possible alteration, and 
id find no difficulty in adapting it and retaining both the 
nal stairways. 
leanwhile the people in the town petitioned in the 
> direction, and Professor Baldwin Brown’s letter and 
etters both from the National Trust and the Society for 
rotection of Ancient Buildings were published in the 
Press. But, deaf to all entreaties, the urban authority 
Majority vote determined to proceed, and though they 
e fair name of Penrith for ever in the dust by such an 
f vandalism as only Philistia could be glad of, they 
set to work with a will to improve the work of Robert 
n, the master architect of his century, from off the 
of the earth and to replace this invaluable specimen of 
Stic architecture by the modern and more pretentious 
n of their sanitary engineer. 
f course it is only fair to say that it is probable that if’ 
ity fathers had known the worth to the town of having 
4 specimen of Robert Adam’s work and the distinc. 


‘hat would have accrued to themselves from being able | 


‘ry On municipal work in a building by him they would 
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The Boston public library | 
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never have attempted so ruthlessly to destroy a work of art 
in their midst. It is only just to realise that, having 
blundered into the alteration and let the contracts, they 
were in a very difficult position. But had they been firm 
when they found out their mistake, and determined to adapt 
the interior to their purposes and left the facade alone, 
they would have earned the congratulations of all thoughtful 


men of to-cay and the thanks of all posterity in their native 
town. 


LADY STAIR’S HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 


Tee one of the closes on the north side of the Lawn- 

market of Edinburgh is the old mansion known as 
Lady Stair’s House, which, by permission of the proprietor, 
Lord Rosebery, is to be occupied by the new University 
Settlement. Lady Stair, after whom the close is known, 
was Lord Rosebery’s collater:] ancestress, Viscountess 
Primrose, to whom occurred the event recorded in the 
story of “ Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,” by Sir Walter Scott. 

As may be seen from monograms on the entrance door 
lintel, the house was erected in 1622 by Sir William Gray 
of Pittendrum and his wife, daughter of Provost Sir John 
Smith of Groat Hall, an estate about two miles north-west 
of Edinburgh. The monograms are accompanied by one 
of the Scripture texts with the quaint spelling so common 
on old Edinburgh houses—“ Feare the Lord, and Depart 
from Evill.” 

Some time after the year 1727 four rooms were added 
to the house by taking in part of a wing in James Court, to 
the west. It was in James Court that Lord Monboddo lived, 
and the houce to which Boswell welcomed Dr. Johnson on 
his visit to Edinburgh adjoins two of the four rooms 
referred to. 

In the course of its history the old mansion has been 
occupied by many people of high degree, but in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it was tenanted by a 
firm of brushmakers, who carried on business in a shop 
on the north side of the house, which faced a street 
leading to the Earthen Mound, a thoroughfare begun as an 
approach to the New Town in 1782. 

The door with the inscribed lintel enters on to a 
turnpike stair, which gives access to three floors above 
and one floor below, the close sloping down from the 
house northwards. Two tall windows on the east front 
light a two-storeyed hall, which has a gallery round two 
sides of it. A screen separates this hall from an ante- 
room to the north, which has its windows illustrated by 
heraldic glass relating to Lord Rosebery’s ancestry. The 
two ancient stone jambs of the large hall mantel were 
happily 7 s7tu, and the fireplace has been completed by sur- 
mounting them with a stone-hooded lintel. 

The house, which has been restored so that it might 
be a fitting town residence for his Lordship, has, besides 
the hall and ante-room referred to, a drawing-room and 
library and eight bedrooms, with the usual accessories of a 
modern mansion. 

Two original narrow stairs which had been destroyed in 
later years have been reinstated, and. three excellent 
‘Adam ” mantelpieces replaced after having their accumu- 
lated coats of paint removed. One of them is a very fine 
specimen of solid carved pear or lime-tree wood. Dutch 
tiles from a Lawnmarket house have been introduced into 
some of the fireplaces with advantage. 

On the east side of the house had been affixed a lead 
tablet issued by the “ Friendly Insurance Society of Edin- 
burgh,” established in 1720, and the first Scottish insurance 
office. It had the number 10 upon it, which must have 
indicated the policy as the tenth in order of issue. This 
tablet suggested a device, which has been executed in stone 
on the south front, of clasped hands uniting the dates of 
erection and restoration—1622 and 1896. On'the east side 
is a panel with the Rosebery and Stair arms carved thereon. 

The architect for the restoration was Mr. G. S. Aitken, 


Edinburgh. 


The Brighton Education Committee have adopted a 
scheme for the extension and co-ordination of art teaching 
in the town and more complete organisation on the lines of 
Birmingham, Leicester and other towns, of the work of the 
various schools under the control of the education com- 
mittee. A director of art studies is to be appointed, 
charged with the supervision of art teaching in the whole 
of the schools under the education committee, but to keep 
this position distinct from that of headmaster of: the 
Municipal School of Art. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


SPECIAL general meeting was held on Monday last, 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt, vice-president, being 1n the chair. 
The Chairman, having announced that the meeting was 
convened pursuant to by-law for the purpose of electing 
the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year, moved, 1n 
accordance with notice, that Sir Aston Webb, R.A., be 
elected for the honour. Whereupon it was resolved, nem. 
con., that, subject to His Majesty’s gracious sanction, the 
Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture be 
awarded this year to Sir Aston Webb, R.A. for> fis 
executed works as an architect. 

The following candidates were elected :— 

As Fellows (16).—Frederick Edward Fellows Bailey, 
Harold Bailey, William Bevan (Pretoria), Charles Belfield 
Bone, M.A. Oxon, John Campbell (Wellington, N.Z.), 
“William Edward Vernon Crompton, Charles Burrows 
Flockton, John Francis Groves, Arthur Jessop Hardwick, 
Arthur George Leighton, Henry Hill McConnal, {Temple 
Moore, Archibald Neill (Leeds), Edward Turner Powell, 
William Gilmour Wilson, Edmund Walter Wimperis. 

As Associates (31).—Thomas Ford Amery, Douglas 
Anderson, Edwin George Goodson Bax, William Somer- 
ville Beaumont, Martin Shaw Briggs, John Sydney 
Brocklesby, Charles Fry Callow, Charles Pitwood Carter, 
George Rowland Ellis, John Alfred Fletcher, Horace 
Charles Fread, Willie Josiah Freeman, Charles Lovett 
Gill, Herbert Haylock Golding, Perey Archibald Hinchliffe, 
Percy Aspden Horrocks, Arthur Benison Hubback, David 
Barnes Jenkinson, George Alfred Johnson, James Miller, 
Charles Nicholas, Herbert Luck North, B.A. Cantab, Claude 
Paterson, Albert Reginald Powys, Edgar Quiggin, Gerald 
‘Sanville Salomons, Henry Richard George Strong Smallman, 
Neil Campbell Smith, Ernest George William Souster, 
Charles Joseph Thompson, John Norman Randall Vining. 

A paper was read on the “Exhibition Building, 
St. Louis,” by Mr. Herbert Phillips Fletcher, of which an 
abstract will appear next week. 


SCOTTISH PARISH CHURCHES. 


.N address was recently given by the Rev. Professor 
Cooper, of Glasgow, to the members of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association, entitled “A Minister's 
Thoughts in regard to the Arrangement and Furnishing of 
a Scottish Parish Church.” Dr. Cooper acknowledged the 
achievements of other churches, but said he could advise 
only as to what might be admitted in his own, though he 
added that the time had come for the National Church to 
think of more than parish churches, and to consider how 
to make full use of the restored cathedrals which were 
being given to her. Adverting to the prospect of a 
restoration of Kirkwall Cathedral, he said it did not follow 
that the whole of the large sum of money now happily 
available for that should be spent at once, and he looked to 
the Association he had the honour to address to study that 
venerable minster and then come forward and tell the 
public, with the emphasis of real knowledge, what was 
needful to be done and what must on no account be done. 
Dr. Cooper proceeded to speak of the orientation of 
churches, the value of the spire, the church porch, the 
chancel, the side chapel for worship on week days, 
the vestry and the halls, which, he thought, in these 
days were receiving rather disproportionate attention. He 
praised a committee for the building of a new church in a 
northern town who had told the architects selected to com- 
pete for it that what they chiefly wanted was a fine interior. 
That showed a great advance upon the time, not long past, 
when it was outside elegance only that was thought of. He 
proceeded to denounce side galleries and sloping floors, and 
said that the worst place possible for the organ was the 
chancel. The danger most to be dreaded was the creating 
of a notion that the object of church music was not the 
praise of God but the people’s pleasure. This was a thing 
at all points to be combated, not pandered to. He recom- 
mended a return to the pulpit canopy, advised that the 
chancel should not be too deep, yet spacious and unen- 
cumbered, and spoke of what was appropriate to the font 
and the Holy Table. The lecturer concluded by expressing 
the hope that the Scottish Universities would soon, like 
their English sisters at Manchester and Liverpool, be sup- 
plied with chairs of architecture, and that side by side with 


a thorough teaching of the classical orders there would be an | 


exposition of, those heaven-born thoughts and longings which 
were embodied in the sanctuaries of Christian worship. 
Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
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Dr. Cooper, said he wished to correct a misapprehen 
which seemed to exist in the mind of the public as te 
sum that was at disposal for the Kirkwall Cathe 
restoration. The sum was not so large as had been re 
sented. He had made inquiries in.England as tohowy 


_ money had been spent in the restoration of various ea 


drals, and he found that the sum that was available 
Kirkwall Cathedral was only one-sixth of the amount. 
sidered necessary for some of the leading cathedrals t} 
He was a Conservative, and he hoped he should not a 
one penny to be spent on Kirkwall Cathedral unless it 


| proved to be absolutely necessary. He would have a - 


sacred regard for every stone in that cathedral befor 
touched it. 

The services of the chairman, Mr. H. O. Tarbolton 
president of the Association, were also acknowledged, | 


TESSERA. 


Ancient Liverpool. = S 

HE earliest building in the neighbourhood of Liver 

of which there is any record is the castle or ma 
house built by Edward the Confessor in West Derby, no 
from Croxteth Hall, which is alluded to in Domesday E 
and of which the memory is still kept up in the Castle F 
Of its style and construction we know nothing, In L 
pool proper the castle built by King John was the ee 
and cause of the town, the fous et origo of all its fi 
greatness. It was well placed for defence according to 
strategies of the day, and admirably suited for the prote 
of the intercourse with Ireland. The plan of the enceiy 
the building was well preserved in the irregular open s 
around St. George’s Church. What were the ori 
features of the building is not known, but from viey 
the town taken at a later period it consisted of a eu 
wall with semicircular towers or bastions at intervals, 
an entrance gateway, towers and drawbridge io 
Street, resembling on a smaller scale the Edwardian 
tresses in North Wales, such as Conway Castle. Am 


| fortified stone building called the Tower was constr 


by Sir John Stanley at the foot of Water Street at 
| beginning of the fifteenth century, which survived thr 
all the changing fortunes of the port, and was fi 
removed in 1819. Liverpool for an ancient commercial’ 
is singularly destitute of ecclesiastical buildings. Mo 
the other ports at an early period distinguished thems: 
by the magnificence of their churches. Hull, Ya 
King’s Lynn, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, with ne 
possess Medizval churches on a grand scale, which 
testimony to the liberality, taste and piety of the meres 
classes ; but in Liverpool no church at all existed until 
the end of the fourteenth century, and then it was a 
chapel-of-ease to the mother parish of Walton. It wa 
a humble structure, built in three aisles with a square? 
end tower. It remained until 1776, when the bodyo 
church was taken down. 
The Four Bars of York. 4 
The four bars of York have much in common. A 
rectangular in plan, with superstructures of two or 
stages, a central passage anda barbican. Each gatel 
retains a central part or core which is evidently Nor 
and represents the original gatehouse of the eleven 
early in the twelfth century. It is square, has @ 
round-headed arch at each end or face, and. the pa 
between, but little wider than the arch, had a flat cov 
of timber.. There was no portcullis and no interme 
rebate, as at Sherborne, but there were two doors} 
opened inwards from either face. No doubt there w 
upper floor, as at Tickhill, where is a Norman gatel 
but little altered. During the Decorated period, pro 
in the reign. of Edward I., the old gatehouses were ‘ 
exterior arches were added and grooves worked fora 
cullis. The walls were also cased, and the upper 
replaced by a far more elaborate structure of two & 
embattled and with round tourelles or bartizans, one al 
end of the front angles, corbelled out from the fit 
second floor. Part of these additions, however, are 
pendicular. The chamber above the portal containe¢ 
still in one case does contain, the portcullis winch, an 
a communication on either side with the city walls, | 
directly or by means of a passage within the rear 
| the structure. At Monk Bar the entrance portal is va 
_ but the other gates retain the original flat timber roo 
front of each bar was an oblong pen or enclosure cont 


within four walls, and projected longways across the 
This was the barbican. The wall was about 15 feet 
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had battlements front and rear, and hada gateway in 
outer end, and flanking this gateway two dwarf bar- 
ns corbelled out over the two angles. The rampart 
k was entered by two small shoulder-headéd doorways 
n the portcullis chamber. This structure rose out of the 
h, usually having lateral openings through which flowed 
water. The passage was planked, and there was a 
vbridge in front of the inner gate. 
The Pyramids and Railways. 


We may wander on the banks of the Nile and marvel 


ye remains on all sides of civilisation and of art, but we | 


not likely to imitate either. Take, for example, the 
it Pyramid of Gizeh. As a permanent monument it is 
ect, buta monument of what ?—of mechanical monotony, 
reary waste of labour. There would be no difficulty in 
fing another pyramid to surpass this one, and it is 


st Surprising that some worshipper of the past has not | 
red upon such a task. So much is often said of the | 


hief of machinery that we may, perhaps, sometimes 


murselves if there is not sucha thing as profligate waste > 


anual labour; and to such a question the Pyramids 
| to supply an answer. No doubt a pyramid is a won- 
il work, and illustrates the stage of civilisation at which 
uilders had arrived. A great railway is a work at least 
onderful ; and if we look at it in the light of a specimen 
esent-day enterprise, it will not compare disadvantage- 
r with the Fyramids. Considering the circumstances 
e time, the mechanical difficulties attending the erection 
e latter will appear to many more formidable than in 
nodern case ; but in the case of the railway, the triumph 
tellect is immeasurably more apparent, and if we com- 


the results of both we find that one ministers at best | 


norbid ostentation while the other serves the wants 
ninisters to the convenience of millions. 

The Connection of the Arts. 
Ithough the connection between each of the arts is 
ate, yet the precise nature of the bond of ‘union is 
different in the case of one art to what it is in that of 
ler ; and, on the other hand, in certain instances where 
waterial of the art varies most extensively, the mental 
idence between them is frequently very close. Thus, 
gards painting and gardening, the material employed 
different as possible, but the principles of design and 
osition applicable to each are identical. So also with 
ct to music and eloquence. Indeed, there is this 
tant point as regards the connection between the arts 
1is deserving of such consideration, and although at 


will be evinced when the matter has been fully con- 


ial availed of as the vehicle for any particular arts, the 
rim essence and spirit do they in reality very often 
ach. For while the difference in material causes 
to appear wider apart, and indeed altogether distinct 
meconnected, it is the circumstance of their being so 
‘fully and so indissolubly united in soul and spirit, if 
lay So term it, which alone serves to preserve the 
between them, and which js also alone the essential 
of their connection. .The first of these mutual points 
neidence is the common origin which all the arts 
acknowledge. They coincide with one another in 
g their germ in the mind, in the capacities and 
38 described, as also as to the mode of their invention. 
hey further agree in each being either the ornamental | 
dage to some practical pursuit, or existing by them- 
as the means of calling forth the refined ideas and - 
ms. As originating alike in nature, in the representa- 
f her, although in different modes and under different 
3, they all further coincide. Each of the arts, more- 
Is the product of all nations and all times, and 
s found among barbarous as well as civilised people. 
ame taste in the mind which originates beauty in 
18, Produces that in arts the most remote from this, | 
te and in costume. The same emotions which are 


I by grandeur in form are called forth also by this 
7 in sound. 


Mediseval Monuments. 
eee of Christians of. an earlier date are stone 
lagi, the top formed prism-shaped, like the sloping 
a house, for the purpose of allowing wet to run 
off ; for they were always placed in the open. air. 
very ancient monuments are without inscriptions, 
arm being the only guide to their probable date. Itap- 
hat it was not till 1160 a.p. that these stone coffins with 


| found that these arched 


sight it may appear somewhat paradoxical, yet its _ rails, and are entered by doors from the side aisles. 


Mma that is that the Preater tharditercnce in the _ practice was not commenced till the fifteenth century. 
Cy ’ § 1 


Mie roofs began to be ornamented. From that period 


-— 4 
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not to have been arrived at till the thirteenth century, so 

| may be sure that a monument with a flat 
top 1s not of greater antiquity than that period, whether 
Supporting an effigy or not. Of figures there are various 
_ Those which have their hands laid on their breasts, 
with chalices in them, denote that the person commemorated 
was a priest. Prelates are always represented with their 
insignia—pontificals, crosiers or mitres. Knights, again, 
are to be known by their armour. Most of them are lying 
flat on their backs, and several with their legs crossed. In 
this case they have been either crusaders or married men; 
beside the latter a statue of the wife is sometimes laid. 
The various descriptions of armour:by which the effigies of 
ancient military men are covered are sure guides to the era 
of their existence. Warlike figures of the earliest date are 
found in tegulated or scale armour, like that of William 
Longepée, Earl of Salisbury (son of Henry II. by Fair Rosa- 
mond), in Salisbury Cathedral, who died in 1227. Chain 
armour, or mail composed of small iron rings, is seen on 
figures of later date, extending from the reigns of Richard 
Coeur de Lion to that of Henry III. A specimen of this 
kind of armour may be observed in Hitchendon Church, 
Buckinghamshire. Plate armour seldom appears on knightly 
effigies more ancient than the latter reign. Female figures 
adorned with a mantle and a large ring, though they afford 
no clue to a date, denote that the deceased had taken the 
vow of chastity. Armorial quarterings of arms annexed to 
tombs show them to have been raised subsequently to the 
fourteenth century, while supporters were not adopted till 
Richard IL.’s time. At a later period, arches were raised 
over sepulchres to protect them from the weather, but 
gradually sepulchral monuments were removed within 
doors and built in churches. In process of time it was 
monuments took up too much 
room even in the most spacious cathedral. To lessen this 
evil a plan was devised which gave rise to the practice of 
annexing chapels to the churches expressly for containing 
such mausoleums. These chapels are in many instances 
only separated from the main body of the building by iron 
This 


Tudor Hearths. 


The windows had curtains, and were glazed in the 
manner described by Erasmus; but in inferior dwellings, 
such as those of copyholders and the like, the light-holes 
were filled with linen, or with a shutter. The hearth- 


| recess was generally wide, high and deep, and had a large 


flue. The hearth, usually raised a few inches above the 
floor, had sometimes a halpas or dais made before it, as 
in the king’s and queen’s chambers in the Tower. Before 
the hearth-recess, or on the halpas, when there was one, a 


| piece of green cloth or tapestry was spread, as a sub- 


stitute for the rushes that covered the lower part of the 
floor. On this were placed a very high-backed chair or 
two, and. footstools, that sometimes had cushions, and, 
above all, high-backed forms and screens—both most 
admirable inventions for neutralising draughts of cold 
air in these dank and chilling apartments. Andirons, 


_fire-forks, fire-pans and tongs were the implements to 


supply and arrange the fuel. Hearth-recesses with flues 
were common in the principal chambers of houses of 
persons of condition; and were superseding what Aubrey 
calls flues, like louvre holes, in the. habitations of all 
classes. . The adage that “one good fire heats the whole 
house” was found true only in the humbler dwellings ; for 
in palace and mansion, though great fires blazed in the 
presence chamber, or hall, or parlour, the domestics were: 
literally famishing with cold. This discomfort -did not, 
however, proceed from selfish or stingy housekeeping, but 
rather from an affectation of hardihood,.. particularly 
among .the lower classes, when effeminacy. was reckoned 
a reproach. Besides, few could know what comfort really 
was ; but those who did valued it highly. Sanders. relates 
that Henry VIII. gave the revenues of a convent, which 
he had confiscated, to a person who placed a chair for him 
commodiously before the fire and out of all draughts. 


al 
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Jewish Architects. 

allowed to point out that in the article 
which you cite from the Jewish 
Before the 
synagogue of importance 
has been built by Jewish 


members of the profession,” certain exceptions are pointed 


Sir,—May I be 
on “ Jewish Architects” cite 
Chronicle there is an important omission ? 
statement, ‘‘ Every metropolitan 
erected in the last half-century 


out. One of these is the new West End Synagogue (in 
St. Petersburg Place, close to Orme Square, W.), which is 
by Mr. Audsley, and practically the counterpart of his 
synagogue at Liverpool ; and the other is the Great St. 
Helen’s Synagogue, now to be reckoned among the more 
ancient places of worship.— Your obedient servant, 
M. H. SpPreLMANN. 
21 Cadogan Gardens, S.W. : 
March 4, 1905. 


GENERAL. 


mr. S. J. Thacker, architect, died on Tuesday in his 
seventy-third year. 


The Royal Scottish Academy at a meeting last week 
resolved to elect to the rank of Associate a member of 
each branch of art, viz. one painter, one sculptor and one 
architect. The resolution will have to be confirmed at a 
second assembly before the election takes place on the 
15th inst. 


The Dean Hole Memorial executive committee have 
instructed Mr. F..W. Pomeroy to execute a recumbent 
figure of the late Dean in marble, and in conjunction with 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect to the Dean and Chapter 
of Rochester, to design an altar tomb or base for the figure. 
The work is to be completed within eighteen months. 
A site for the memorial will be selected in Rochester 
Cathedral. 


Mr. Alfred Griffin, architect, has entered into partnership 
with Mr. Benjamin Woollard. The practice will be carried 
on under the style of Griffin & Woollard. 


The United States Senat2 have passed a Bill authorising 
the appropriation of 1,250,000 dols. for the enlargement ot 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. It is proposed 
to add a wing to the Fifth Avenue side 350 in length. 


Pius x. has issued a brief to the members of the com- 
mittee interested in the restoration of the abbey church of 
the Benedictine Monastery of Monte Cassino authorising 
them to undertake the work. 


The Executive Committee appointed for the purpose of 
carrying out the memorial at Eton of Old Etonians who fell 
in the South African war have received a report from the 
committee of taste and design upon the question of the 
plans for the memorial buildings. The plans have been 
recommended and approved and are the work of Mr. L. R. 
Hall, to whom the first premium was adjudged in the com- 
petition open to Etonian architects last summer. 


The London Corporation have decided not to hold a | 


special loan exhibition this year in the Guildhall Art 
Gallery. 


The Architectural Section of the Royal Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow elected on Monday the following Council 
for next session :—President, Mr. R. D. Sandilands ; vice- 
presidents, Mr. Alexander Gardner and Mr. Isaac Low; 
hon. secretary, Mr. Robert Miller; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
Alexander Davie. 


A Report is to be prepared by the city architect of Man- 
chester, showing how the site of the Royal Infirmary can be 
arranged for an art gallery, reference library and other 
buildings. 


The Rev. R. M. Sergeantson has discovered a volume of 
churchwardens’ accounts in Burton Latimer Church, which 
has for binding several sheets of parchment which were 
taken from a fourteenth-century illuminated missal. 


The Spring Picture Exhibition at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery will be open from March 23 to May 3 (12 noon to 
10 P.M. daily). The aim of the exhibition is to illustrate 

British Art Fifty Years Ago,” the year 1855 being taken 


as a central date and a period of about fifteen years t 
that date and after it included. ; 


The London Topographical Society will hold a com 
zione at Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, on Thu 
next, the 16th inst. . 


The Norman Priory Church of St. Bartholome 
Great, West Smithfield, will be shown and its h 
explained on Saturdays, March 18 and 25, at 3 P.M. 
crypt and other parts of the building will be thrown 
without fee, but a collection will be made for the resto 
of the cloister. 


The Council of the University of Leeds invite ar 
tions for the appointment of a lecturer in civil engine 
vacant owing to the death of Dr. George Wilson. St 
300/. a year. The lecturer will be free to take upo 
consulting work, provided it does not interfere wit 
university duties. The appointment will date either 
April 1 or from October 1, to suit the convenience | 
selected candidate. Applications will be received 
March 25. 


A Collection of garden ornaments was sold by auet 
London last week. A stone sun-dial brought 105 gu 
a pair of terminal figures in marble, Pan and ¢ 
140 guineas; a pair of marble vases, 89/.; a marble 
with back, 78/.; an Old English fountain, 55/5 a p 
lead vases, 542; a pair of marble lions, 46 guine; 
8-inch square sun-dial, 51/; a lead fountain, 42/5 
lead figure of a shepherd, 41 guineas. 

The Late Fernand Duval, the French painter, has | 
his property to the Archbishop of Paris for the ben 
the poor of the city. 

Mr. James Casey, who was on the executive com 
of the Thames barrage scheme, and was understood 
the originator of the proposal, has died in St | 
Hospital, Paddington, from jaundice and syncope at t! 
of sixty-five. 

The Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
London County Council were on Tuesday instruc 
report whether the Government should be asked to pr 
legislation for the amendment of the Housing of the’ 
ing Classes Act, 1903, so as to extend to the own 
private estates the obligation which, by section 3 of tl 
rests upon local authorities, companies or persons 
house working-class persons displaced through the ai 
tion of land under statutory powers. 

On Tuesday, before Mr. Justice Warrington, i 
Chancery Division, the Attorney-General, Sir Robert 
mentioned the case of Lever v. The Corporation of 
pool, which was in his Lordship’s Chancery list, and « 
that a date should be fixed for the trial, as it was ‘ 
portant action with serious issues. His Lordship fix 
trial for April 6 and 7. 

An Antiquarian Discovery has been made on th 
owned by Mr. Thomas Given, Markstown, Cullyt 
co. Antrim. Workmen were engaged in making ‘ 
tions, when two large cavities were disclosed. The 
said to be subterranean dwellings, which were in ex 
before the introduction of Christianity, and formed 
tions or places of refuge for the ancient Irish. The er 
were built of unhewn stones, and their entrances \ 
such narrow dimensions as to protect effectively 
habitants from any danger of invasion. There were! 
of chambers, each measuring about 20 feet long am 
high, all being perfectly formed. It was the habit o 
making these habitations to construct them neart 
well covered with bracken, and they were so inge 
and so craftily concealed that the popping into tI 
quickly and so mysteriously is presumed to have 
origin to the belief in the existence of fairies. 

Lord Ashton in November last presented La 
Town Council with a sum of 30,000/. for the pur 
erecting an ornamental structure in Williamson 
The proposed erection—for which plans have be 
pared by Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A.—consists of a two-s 
building, approached by a double staircase. In fron 
latter there will be a lake with ornamental fountain 
centre. The building itself will comprise two lofty 
surmounted by an octagonal dome, and three opel 
nades encircle the building, the top one being att 
of the dome. From the latter position a panoraml 
extending over 60 miles, of the Irish Sea and coas 
Blackcombe (Cumberland) to below Southport will 
tained. Lord Ashton has given an additional 6,00 
devoted to improving Williamson Park. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir is remarkable that in the course of a few weeks 
France should have lost three prominent sculptors. 
BarRIAs was followed by GuiLtaumeE, and now JULES 
Tuomas has passed away in his eightieth year. He 
was a pupil of Dumont, and always retained the style 
of the master. He might also be compared with 
M. BoucEreEAv, for the two artists appeared to be con- 
fident to undertake any form of work in their respective 
arts, and to do it successfully. Each, however, excited 
he desire in a spectator that an attempt was not made 
o go further and to produce a masterpiece. JuLEs 
[Homas won the Grand Prix in 1848 by his Philoctetes 
Departing for Troy, and on his return he gained some 
success by a bas-relief representing a Spartan mother 
eceiving the body of her son who was slain in battle. 
t was suggested by the legend of a woman Saying, 


‘Come back, my son, either with your shield or on it.” | 


'o a bust of a boy which he also produced in Rome he 
ave the name of Artita. The young Hun showed the 
pirit he possessed by one day trying to stab the 
culptor with his knife, and his efforts to slay brought 
im to the galleys when he was thirteen. M. Tuomas 
Iso produced some figures for churches as well as some 
f the groups for the Opera House. The Archr- 
ciure in the Musée Galliera is also by him. When 
was decided to place a memorial of CHARLES GARNIER 
utside the Opera House Jutes Tuomas produced the 
vo figures which flank the bust ; they have been recently 
iided. For several 
cole des Beaux-Arts, and he had. the privilege of 
ccupying Barye’s chair in the Institut. 


ARE there too many houses in existence in this 
untry, Or are owners become more speculative and 
ill not make the inquiries or seek the references which 
few years ago were customary before houses were 
t to tenants ? 
rmagh Assizes on Saturday who hada uniform system 
‘occupying expensive houses without payment. An 
ish Mansion was taken at arent of 200/. a yierig hs 
as decorated and furnished in a most expensive way. 
it neither the landlord nor the tradespeople were paid. 
eland was not the only sufferer. In Glasgow the 
isoners obtained a fine house in-the Nithsdale Road ; 


Harrogate a like course was followed, but in the 


ter case the house was to be bought, for the lady said, 


[ have never been used _ to pay rent.” The name of | 


= house was to be changed to “Tremont,” after the 
ston temple in which the Rev. Hucu Price Hucurs 
ce’ preached. The Judge sentenced: the male 
isoner to eighteen months’ imprisonment and the 
nale to twelve months. The owners of the houses 
uld probably say that investment in house property is 
lish. But if people accept tenants because they give 
lowing account of themselves and their wealth, they 
not expect to derive a large revenue from rents. 


THE proposal for the removal of the Society of Arts 
m the Adelphi will be received with incredulity by 
hy people. It is almost equivalent to the destruction 
the Adelphi, for among all the buildings in that part 
London the house for the Society of Arts was the 
t known. The Society was founded in 17 54, after a 
ject by a drawing-master, It originally occupied a 
Se Opposite Beaufort Buildings in the Strand, but 
Premises in the Adelphi were taken in 1774. 
> Site was not, however, purchased, and as the lease 
| the renewals have expired there is now only a 
rly tenancy of the premises. It would be difficult 
‘stmate the extent of the excellent work which has 
| th 


: 
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years he was professor in the | 


A man and his wife were tried at the | 
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_ been done by the Society in its Adelphi house. But larger 
premises appear to be required, and it is proposed to 
obtain them through amalgamation with the London. 
Institution. The latter body was incorporated in 1807, 
and the building in Finsbury Circus.was erected at a 
cost of 31,124/. It is believed that the premises would 
now realise 150,0o00/, With that money and the funds. 
accumulated by the Society of Arts and the London. 
Institution it is bélieved that about 200,000/. could be 
expended. It is proposed to obtain a site from the: 
County Council at Kingsway, and there to erect a 
Suitable building at a cost of from 100,000/. to 150,000/, 
There will be general regret at the departure from the 
historic house in John Street; but a history no less. 
|important is sure to be created in whatever premises. 
the Society of Arts may occupy. 


Tue Exhibition of Process Engraving in the Indian 
Department of the South Kensington Museum is of 
undoubted interest. But if justice were done to modern 
methods of reproduction the whole museum would have 
to be filled. Hereafter photography, if judged by its. 
| results, will have to. be considered as one of the most 
useful arts, and the credit for it can. be claimed by the: 
nineteenth century, for although WepGwoop and some 
other amateurs in chemistry made sun-pictures, they 
| were not like those of Niepce, DAGUERRE and Fox- 
TaLspor. The art developed, but at the expense of other 
arts which did not rely upon chemistry. Engraving and 
_ wood-cutting are almost: unknown arts. On the other 
hand, marvellous fidelity to an original is obtained, and 
_when there is artistic manipulation to supplement the 
_Sun-picture a satisfactory plate can be obtained. In Eng- 
land hand-work is not so much appreciated by manu- 
facturers of prints as abroad, and on that account 
purchasers give the preference to foreign plates. The 
collection at South Kensington is varied, and will be 
interesting to those who ‘are engaged in.the business 

of reproduction. 


IN SHAKESPEARE'S time it was customary to prepare 
_models of buildings. But few examples have survived. 
The custom was of older date, for one of St. Peter's at 
Rome still exists, although very few travellers have seen 
|it. There is also a model of Wren’s favourite design 
‘for St. Paul’s. But only recently has it become an 
/ example which could be seen without payment, Of 
| late years there has been a revival of the old practice, 
and some excellent specimens have been seen at the 
| Royal Academy. Supposing the production of models. 
were to become more general the question should be 
asked, What is to be done with them ?” The Germans. 
are now endeavouring to meet a difficulty of the kind, 
They like to deliberate over projects, and when public 
_ buildings, bridges and various other classes of works. 
/ are contemplated models are prepared which are sup- 
| posed to be better adapted for the comprehension of 
laymen than the preparation of plans and elevations. 
A great many examples have accumulated in the 
course of years, and their storage causes much incon- 
venience. There is satisfaction among officials when- 
ever it is arranged to represent German construction in 
exhibitions, for then many models can be cleared away. 
But the relief is only temporary. The latest occasion 
was the St. Louis Exhibition, and the collection of 
models becomes once more an incubus which it would 
be an offence against the State to destroy. Accordingly 
it has been proposed to vote 20,000/. towards providing 
some kind of store-house in which the models could. be 
placed, and where they might be examined by anyone 
interested. It would be regarded as extravagance to 
erect a store-house of a superior class. It has, there- 
fore, been proposed to utilise some of the buildings of 
the Hamburg station in Berlin. The position is a little 


remote, but that is not considered-a disadvantage, 
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LOADS ON’ FLOORS. HFRS 

CCORDING to physiologists, human beings alter 

in the course ‘of time, and:there is a difference 
between the present generation and that which preceded 
it, as there will be between the present and the succeed- 
ing generation. In considering» such subjects it ‘is’ 
necessary to assume that men, can be taken en gros, 
and ‘an ‘average afterwards struck. <The science: of 
statistics depends on operations of that kind. Man 
became a subject for calculations, and extraordinary 
results were ascertained by QUETELET. Among his 
investigations were some concerning the weights of 
different races. He found that there was no uniformity 
among the inhabitants of the various countries of 
Europe, and according to him Irishmen were the 
heaviest of all those who submitted themselves to his 
tests. Professor ForBes took up a, similar inquiry with 
the aid of the students of the University of Edinburgh, 


who might be considered as fairly representative 
specimens. He came to the ‘same conclusion as 
QUETELET. 


It might be supposed that when calculating the 
loads which can come upon the floor of a room, hall, 
bridge or other place where men assemble, all that 
would be necessary would be to take Forses’s or 
QuETELET’s figures, and from them to arrive at the 
weight which had to be borne per square foot of 
surface. 
in most table books relating to construction. But the 
figures differ, and in important cases special experi- 
ments are made, and it rarely happens there is exact 
correspondence between the results and the established 
data. The cause of this difference is easily under- 
stood. Sometimes the men whose weights are taken 
are selected and are probably the heaviest to be found. 
At other times there is no selection and the men 
weighed are chance-comers. Then again if an effort is 
made to obtain not only the weight of individuals 
standing apart, but of a crowd of them, the arrange- 
ments for embodying them may be different. 


that the density of several in contact could be ascer- 
tained. 

The first English experimenter who endeavoured 
to discover what is the greatest load which it is possible 
to put upon a floor was TREpcoLp. According to him, 
120 lbs. per square foot should be taken as the weight 
of an assembly of human beings. When Joun Nasu 
was engaged on Buckingham Palace he made experi- 
ments on a large scale, but he could only attain a load 
which corresponded to Trepcotp’s figures. That load 
was accordingly adopted as the standard during several 
years. When civil engineers arose they were not dis- 
posed to adopt information which they considered old- 
fashioned, and new investigations became necessary 
when designing footbridges, platforms and _ other 
structures. French engineers calculated that from 
60 to 7o lbs. per square foot was adequate. But they 
were thought to be too venturesome, and to have 
derived their information from .the weights of their 
small-sized countrymen. Accordingly, when the late 
Sir Jonny HawxksHAw was constructing the Charing 
Cross Bridge, part of which was to be opened to foot- 
passengers, he resolved to make more elaborate experi- 
ments than had been hitherto attempted. He took the 
rivétters, fitters and other working engineers engaged 
on the works as being at least equal in weight to the 
ordinary people who would use the bridge. They were, 
in fact, of a more robust type. He found that when 
placed close together the weight of the men was not 
more than 7o lbs. per square foot. But in opposition 
to that experience Mr, Cowper, who at the time was a 
well-known consulting engineer, ,said he was able to 
arrange a crowd which weighed, 140, lbs. a square foot. 
An Irish case was also mentioned in which labourers 
brought the weight to 146 lbs. per square foot. 

The subject has recently been discussed in the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Mr. C. C. 


There are no doubt such averages to be found | 


Some- | 
times the men have been placed within‘a hoop in order | 


ScHNEIDER read a paper in which he said that “a 


uniform load of 40 lbs. per square foot will scarcely 
ever be exceeded by a crowd of people.” That was 
considered by some of the members to be too low an 
estimate. Mr. L. J. Jounson stated that he made 
experiments with his pupils, “and found that 156 Ibs. 
per square foot was attainable, without any attempt at 
selecting the men or crowding them to any’ painful 
degree of personal discomfort.” One of his experi: 
ments was recorded by means of photographs. He 
packed students in a box 6 feet square, the sides being 
5 feet 9 inches high. . They were arranged in various 
ways, such as distributed or placed along the sides 
It was found that. the result reached 154.2 lbs 
Some of the men, were very short, and if talle) 
men were substituted the weight would possibly 
reach 160 lbs. Mr. Jonnson remarks that a crowd o 
80 Ibs. per square foot can easily make way So as not t 
afford serious obstruction to the progress of a persor 
who wishes to go through it, and a little persistence: 
will enable a man to make his way through a willin; 
crowd weighing 120 lbs. per square foot. But a closely 
packed crowd is not likely to be ina mood to take calml 
any undue deflection or appearance of weakness in thi 
floor, and the result of such seeming insecurity is no 
pleasant to contemplate. Another member referred t 
an office measuring 13 feet by 16 feet, in which, witl 
pamphlets and a safe, the total load was at least 200 lbs 
per square foot of floor. Mr. G. J. BLAKELY said tha 
in American offices, especially on bargain days am 
during the holidays, the people weighed at least 80 lbs 
per square foot. Mr. CLERMONT considered that i 
40 lbs. per square foot were to be taken as a standar 
it would be a step in the wrong direction, and with ‘fey 
exceptions public buildings should be equal to a liv 
‘load of not less than 100 lbs. per square foot. Mi 
Lowrnson said that in country houses it was his practic 
to design the first floor for a live load of not less tha 
100 lbs.; for theatres‘and assembly-rooms the load shoul 
be considered as not less than 125 lbs. a 
The building laws in American cities often defin 
the live load per square foot of floor. For dwellings) 
is in New York 60 lbs. ; Chicago and St. Louis, 70 Ibs. 
Boston, 50 lbs.; while in Buffalo and Denver it | 
40 lbs. But in buildings for public assembly Bosto 
imposes a strength equal to 150 Ibs.; St. Loui 
120 lbs. ; Buffalo, roo Ibs. ; New York, 90 lbs. ; Denve 
80 lbs.; and Chicago, 70 lbs. Messrs. BLACKALL | 
Everett, of Boston, found that in over 200 offices tl 
average live load was between 16 lbs. and 17 lbs. i 
in the larger offices it was only about 33 lbs. #10 
40 to 60 lbs. is considered a high average by son 
designers of tall buildings. > a 
The diversity between the figures is remarkable, at 
men like QuETELET would consider that the reason 1 
it must be traced to the difference of the races who we 
employed as weights. It is not easy to devise a nifor 
system for such cases, for even with inanimate pig-il( 
there is risk in piling. England, as usual, endea 
to minimise the risks by adopting a high figu 


ure, a! 
180 lbs. per square foot is preferable to Te. 
120 lbs. Economical construction obtains more atte 
tion in the United States than in England, and t 
may explain why so low a weight as 40 Ibs. per squa 
foot is approved. Considered merely as a qu rc 
weighing, the subject deserves wider attention 
has received. — 
There is less certainty about the weights on floc 
which are not used for residences. Safes wit th 
contents form a concentrated load which shoule_ 
taken into account. Books-ate also a dead Welt 
falling upon asmall area. In Boston the load for off 
buildings is taken at roo lbs. while in New Y¢ 
150 lbs, is the weight on the first floor and 75 I 
elsewhere; in other towns the weight is ta 
70 lbs. Stores and ‘warehouses are not classe ay 
office buildings, for .in Boston the minimum }030 
‘250 Ibs. per ‘square’ foot. © The differerice betwé 


oH 


Marc 
arious classes of goods in respect of weight is some- 
imes remarkable. Mr. Biaxe ty, an American engineer, 
ays that: wool and dress goods in cases side by side, ' 
nd not: piled, produce a load of 84 lbs. per square foot, 
‘otton prints, under similar circumstances, produce a 
ad of 93 Ibs., and flannels in cases 4 feet high, 
50 Ibs. But with inanimate things it is not difficult to 
scertain the exact weight, and if it: is excessive 
rovision can be made for sustaining any contingent load. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


T was decided in Corts v. The Home and Colonial 
Stores that, in order to be actionable, an obstruction 
‘ancient lights must be of such a nature that it 
uses a substantial diminution of the light. * The 
emises having the right to light must be rendered un- 
mmifortable, or, in the case of business premises, unfit 
r the proper conduct of business. That case did not, 
ywever, decide the question whether the right to an 
traordinary amount of light could be acquired by 
enty years user. Lord Davey expressly reserved 
s Opinion upon this point. This question has been 
ised in the case of AmBLeRv. Gorpon. In that case | 
e parties had submitted their case to arbitration. The 
bitrator had found as a fact that the part of the 
emises in question, which were occupied by the 
aintiff AMBLER, who was an architect, had sufficient 
ht for ordinary purposes, but not sufficient light for 
= purposes of his business, which required an extra- 
dinary amount of light. Bray, J., decided that the 
estion whether for the purposes of any business an 
traordinary amount of light was required was a 
estion of fact, which it was within the competence of 
arbitrator to decide upon the evidence. The | 
jitrator having found that an extraordinary amount 
light was required, and such extraordinary 
ount of light having been enjoyed for. twenty 
irs, the question then arose whether user for 
enty years of this extraordinary amount of light 
ye a right to the continual enjoyment of. that 
ount of light ;. whether, in other words, the easement 
the owner of the dominant tenement was enlarged, 
ithe burden upon the owner of the servient tenement 
s mcreased by twenty years user. The learned 
lge answered this question in the negative. The 
ision in Corts v. The Home and Colonial Stores 
lly amounted to this—the test of whether or no an 
truction to light is actionable is, Does it amount to 
uisance? Now when the question is whether any 
en set of acts amount to a nuisance, the law looks 
see whether they could be considered to be a nuisance 
person of ordinary health and strength. The fact 
t the plaintiff is a delicate person, so that what 
ud not be a nuisance to the ordinary man is a 
sance to him, cannot be regarded. So, if we regard 
ction for the obstruction to light as an action for 
sance, we must consider whether the light is so 
iructed as to be a nuisance to the person who is 
ig-his house for ordinary purposes and in an 
nary way. To allow twenty years user of an 
‘aordinary amount of light to give a right to that 
unt of light would be to allow the owner of the 
inant tenement to acquire a right by acts done by 
self, wholly without the knowledge of the owner of 
servient tenement. The owner of the servient tene- 
t would never know the extent of his obligations. As 
learned Judge said, “The introduction of the 
itum of user would work inconvenience and intro- 
' uncertainty.” Under the law as established by 
° two cases the owner of premises commanded by 
People’s windows knows his exact position. He 
VS how high he can raise his walls without obstruct- 
Ms neighbours’ lights. He knows therefore whether 
worth while to take measures to prevent his neigh- 
ht to light. To decide that 
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traordinary amount of light 
r of such premises would 


—S[S[=S= 
could give a right to all that ex 
would mean that the owne 
never know the extent of the liability: to which his 
omission to take measures to block his. neighbours’ 
windows would expose him. As the law at present 
stands the acquisition of a right to light means only that 
a right is acquired to the amount. of light which js 
necessary for the ordinary purposes of social or business © 
life. Neither the user which the owner of the dominant 
tenement makes of his premises nor the peculiar con- 
struction of those premises can add to the burden. of 
the serviént owner. If the servient owner’s buildings 
allow an access of light sufficient to light an ordinary 
room used for. ordinary purposes, all legal obligations 
have been fulfilled, M4 


ARCHITECTURAL MEMORIALS 


aie city of York has ‘held so in 

in the history of England, the 
arise why it did not become the ca 
is referred to, itis as the scene of 
action affecting the whole State. 
as if it attained prosperity as a centre of railway traffic 
(and it deserves to be known that Grorcre Hupson, the 
railway king, was three times Lord Mayor of York), 
and as having no special characteristics. In the eighth 
century it was described as “a common emporium on 
land and sea.” We may conclude from what is related 
that it was connected with traffic from the time of tl 


IN YORK.* 


aportant a position 
question must often 
pital. Whenever jt 
some great trans- 
We think of it now 


1e 
Romans. They called it Eboracum, but that was only 
an adaptation of a still earlier name, Eborac, which 


probably was conferred on it by some primitive dwellers, 
Whether it was derived from the name of a tribe or the 
name of a river cannot be determined. 

We must suppose that primitive settlers were at- 

tracted by the natural advantages of the site. York 
stood in a fertile country, possessing rivers, forests 
and other features prized by men who were mainly 
hunters. The Romans approved of what had been 
done by earlier possessors, and they fought desperately 
with the Brigantes to capture the settlement. AGRICOLA 
was in the North about a.p. 78, and there is a memorial of 
a standard-bearer of the Ninth Legion who is presumed 
to have been one of his officers. York still retains 
evidence of the Roman occupation. One mural inscrip- 
tion, having finely cut letters, was found in 1854 in the 
excavations for a drain in King’s Square. It is 
believed to be the earliest example of its class in 
England. There are also remains of walling, gates 
and towers. Mr. Cooper says of the masonry :— 
The walls are not of solid masonry throughout, but are 
constructed of concrete or rubble, faced with cut stones laid 
in regular courses. About half-way up the wall were 
placed five courses of bricks or tiles, to strengthen and bind 
together the ashlaring and rubble walling. The bricks are 
flush with the face of the masonry but do not extend through 
the wall, although they are seen at the same height on both 
sides. The ashlaring, both on the exterior and the interior 
face of the wall, is similarly worked. 


As yet no trace has been discovered of the Imperial 
palace which must have existed in York, as it was the 
most important centre in the Roman dominion. 

In the centuries which followed the departure of 
the Romans, York was unquestionably a coveted 
place and various tribes fought for its possession. 
There is nothing to show that Picts, Angles or Danes 
were among the builders of the city. The Danes 
were traders, and it is believed metalwork and other 
crafts were exercised by them in York. The city did 
not accept the sovereignty of Wittam, and in conse- 
quence there was a siege, and he succeeded. Afterwards 
there was an attack by Danes. WILLIAM came to its 
rescue, but there was really no city remaining, and his 
army’ had to encamp outside the walls. THomas or 


ByalsP; 


s from acquiring a rig 
‘or twenty years of an extraordinary amount of light | 


| 
| 
| 


* York: the Story of its Walls, Bars and Castles. 
Cooper. (London : Elliot Stock.) 
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Bayeux, who was the first of the Norman archbishops, 
erected a cathedral which was afterwards altered from, 
time to time. 

Mr. Cooper gives extracts from Domesday Book 
which well suggest the character of York at that 
period. One item records that ‘ Lanpric, the carpenter, 
has ten mansions and a half which the sheriff made 
over to him.” On which Mr. Cooper remarks :— 


At this date castles were chiefly constructed of timber ; 


the look-out tower upon the conical mounds, and the pro- | 


tecting stockades, placed on the earthen ramparts of the 
baileys, and their counterscarps were of this material. It 
would appear that Landricus Carpentarius was not merely 
a carpenter or workman, but a person of authority—per- 
haps the master-carpenter or engineer who directed this 
class of work when the castles of York were erected. 
This overseership, an office of consequence, probably 
entitled him to be acknowledged as a king’s thane. At 
the time of the Survey, a Landric had property in Bad- 


thorpe (?) and Acaster; and a person of the same name | 


was holding lands which the jurors said were William 
Malet’s. These references may be to one man, Landric 
the carpenter, as Malet, the sheriff of Yorkshire, had 
charge of the castle works at York, under whom Landric 


would plan, prepare and superintend the fixing of the | 


defensive timber erections. 


At a later time timber was insufficient by itself for | 


defence. York, from its importance, was often attacked, 
and the Plantagenet kings insisted on large sums being 
experded on the fortifications of the city. York was 


probably at that time the best fortified place in England. 


The remains which exist and which impart so much | 


interest to the city are proofs of the skill exercised by 
the builders. It is to be regretted that many examples 


were destroyed because they were supposed to stand in| 
Here are some of | 


the way of public improvements. 
the acts of vandalism which were perpetrated in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. “In 1808 
Skeldergate Postern was demolished; in 1825 the 
barbican of Monk Bar was taken down ; in the succeed- 
ing year Castlegate Postern was removed, and 
the barbican of Micklegate Bar was also con- 
sidered of no historic value and carted away. 
thorpe Postern Tower shared a similar fate in 1829 ; 


Bootham Bar was deprived of its barbican in 1831, | 


and a most lamentable breach in the city wall was 
made for the formation of St. Leonard’s Place at that 
time.” WALTER Scott expressed his readiness to walk 


from Edinburgh to York if the journey would induce the | 


Corporation to preserve the Micklegate Barbican. 
was likely that still greater destruction would have 
followed if an Association had not been formed for the 
purpose of protecting the remains. The interest which 
the walls can excite may be judged 
Co.utns’s “ No Name”—a book which owes much to 
the author's residence in York. 

_ Mr. Cooper collects everything for his book which 
the considers will cast a light on,the manner .of building 
in the past. The following relating to masons’ marks 
will show that York still possesses. many -of those 
geometrical records which, unlike ogham inscriptions, 


fail to be deciphered, for we cannot know the names of | 


any one of the men who formed the angular lines :— 


In the olden days, when a building of magnitude was 
completed, the workmen dispersed, exercising their art 
here and there, leaving their marks in. various places, far 
and near. The early masons :formed themselves into 
societies, similar to other trade guilds of the Middle Ages, 
and sucha brotherhood anciently existed in York. Formerly 
members of masonic guilds registered their marks in the 
books of their respective societies, and some sixteenth- 
century lists are still extant. In the little, but beautiful, 
Early English church at Skelton, near York, there are the 
marks of thirty-five masons. It is singular that so many 
men should have been employed on so small a work, com- 


pared with the number engaged on other buildings of 


greater dimensions. From close observations we have 
come to the conclusion that Medizeval masons did not cut 
their marks to scale, or of any particular uniform size, but 
incised them by means of the chisel nearest to hand or last 
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used. Marks found on the exterior of buildings generally 
appear bolder and larger than those found on the inside 
walls. Commencing with the Early English period, many 
marks inscribed on interior masonry seem to have been 
simply scratched with a sharp-pointed tool known as a 
scriber. The size of the characters thus varies consider- 
ably. A series of the smallest, 13 inch long, may be seen 
on the interior walls of the church of St. Michael Ie 
Belfrey, York (Perpendicular, 1525); and of the largest 
7 inches long and deeply cut, figured on the boundary wal! 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, Bootham, York. 


When we remember all the great men who have 
lived for a long or short time in York it is remarkable 
that there is no building in the city (with the exceptior 
of the cathedral) which is connected with any individua 
among them. The Roman wall, the bars and barbicans 
the towers and posterns are all of too municipal < 
character to give a personal interest to the streets. | 
might be said that the architecture in York is historica 
rather than geographical, or general rather than par. 
ticular. In that way York has a character that i: 
almost unique. Nobody can visit it to see the house: 
which were erected by celebrities, but from the remain: 
which are left to us we can realise the fears in whiel 
people lived of attacks from enemies, and, what is stil 
more remarkable, from enemies who were inhabitants 0 
the same island. . 

The peculiar character of York makes it difficult t 
write its history. Mr. Cooper, by using the antiquitie 
as centres around which historical scenes moved, ha 
been able to give a very clear account of the rea 
character of the city. His book will be interesting t 
students of history in general, but for archzeologists i 
will be a guide to a most interesting subject. 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
HE annual general meeting of the subscribers an 

donors was held on the oth inst. at the rooms of th 

Royal Institute of British Architects in Conduit Stree 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of the president, Mr. . 

Belcher, the chair was taken by Sir Aston Webb, wh 

dilated upon the fact that the sum of 950/. had ben expende 

during the year in the payment of pensions and in the relic 

_ of deserving cases, some of which were very sad ones. Th 

income for that period had reached 937/, and it was Sati 

factory to notice that 45/2 had been obtained by income-ta 
rebate, but in spite of all there was a deficiency of abot 

_a7l. He made an urgent appeal, therefore, for addition 

subscriptions, and incidentally mentioned that only 5 or 

| per cent. of the members of the Institute were subscriber 

He asked that architects generally would support tl 

Benevolent Society, as they did not go outside for hel 

was gratifying that Mr. W. Glover, a past president ¢ 

“Northern Architectural Association, had handed to— 

Society a cheque for 300/, and it was further 

nounced that subscriptions of 252 each wouk 

| given by Mr. Collcutt, Mr. Woodward and by hin 
| Aston Webb). A like sum was also promised by Mr. 

Hall. The report of the Council having been duly 

and adopted, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 

| members of the Council for the care and attention th 

given to the affairs of the Society. The election t 

place of new members for the Council during the p 

year, and afterwards a vote of thanks was accorded 

W. Hilton Nash for his services as hon. treasurer. — 

of thanks were also given to Mr. Percivall Currey, the hc 

secretary (who complimented Mr. R. Dircks for the asst! 
ance which he had rendered), and to the retiring auditors. 
Mr. H. H. Collins moved that “By-law No. 43 
amended by inserting the word ‘vice-president’ betwe 
the words ‘president and Council,’ and that further alte! 
tions be made where necessary. to give effect to this resol 
tion.” This was carried, and the proceedings conclud 
with a vote of thanks to the Institute for the use of thi 
rooms, and to the chairman (Sir Aston Webb), who suital 
responded. a 


¢e 


" @he Election of a Royal Academician to fill the St 
made vacant by the death of Mr. G. H. Boughton, R.A. 6 
| take place on the evening of the 22nd inst. —— 


| 
; | 
- 
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THE BAY HOTEL, BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 
J°HIS building, of which our illustration shows the main 
elevation, has been erected from the designs and 
nander, the personal supervision of Messrs. Turner & 
Holditch, architects, of 160 Stoke Newington Road, London, 
N., for the Bay Hotel Company, the work having been 
«arried out mainly by Iccal labour, the resident clerk of 
works being Mr. B. H. Pearce, of Tottenham, N. The hotel 
occupies a bold and commanding position at the head of one 
of the many cliffs for which this part of the Isle of Thanet 
is noted, overlooking Minnis Bay in the centre of the estate 
mow in course of development by the Birchington Bay 
Estate Company. The favourable position and the con- 
itour of the coast line, ably seconded by the designs of the 


sarchitects, have been responsible for an ideal seaside hotel, | 


for nearly every room commands a charming sea-view, the 
‘main entrance looking direct over the sea to the well-known 
Medizval landmark “ Reculvers.” 


The elevation has been | 


eearried out in red brick obtained from the well-known local | 
ibrickfields, the upper storeys being rendered in rough-cast, | 


thand-dashed with shingle, giving the building an harmonious 
‘appearance in conformity with the other buildings in the 
vicinity. 


Messrs. Cakebread, Robey & Co., Stoke Newington, N., | 


sare responsible for the ornamental ironwork verandah, so 
characteristic a feature in the “Isle of Bungalows.” This 


firm also carried out the numerous windows in leaded lights | 
Other London firms | 


with which the building is adorned. 


all the internal tiling 
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engaged upon the building were Messrs. 
Devonshire Square, E.C., who supplied t 
joinery and turned work; Messrs. 
Hackney Downs, the internal fitments. and cabinet works ; 
and Messrs. C. F. Day & Co., of Stoke Newington, N., who 
are represented by thé mosaic tiling to hall and vestibule, 
and the railing surrounding the hotel 
grounds. The kitchener, stoves and overmantels, as well as 
the heavy brass finger-plates and lock furniture, were sup- 
plied by Messrs. Pryor & Co., Ltd., Dalston Junction. The 
roof is covered with best Broseley tiles, supplied and fixed 
by Messrs. Roberts, Adlard & Co., of Bermondsey Wall, 
and the plumbing and sanitary work were carried out by 
Mr. C. Pindard, of Ilford. 

We understand that the whole of the fu 
ments are in the h 


Barclay Bros.,.of 
he whole of the 
Partridge Bros., of 


rnishing arrange- 
ands of Messrs. Spillman & Conoot St 
Martin’s Lane, W.C., and that Mr. E. J. Smith, of Grosvenor 
Park, Camberwell, will supply all the blinds. 

The Birchington Bay estate covers an area of about 
79 acres, and possesses a sea-front extending over a mile 
and a quarter. There is an excellent sandy beach and 
capital bathing. The property is well advanced in develop- 
ment, many houses having already been built, and others 
are in course of erection. The estate also possesses a 
large pavilion, public gardens, &c., and the further advan- 
tage is attached of a first-rate water and gas supply. There 
are well-metalled roads, and the estate is within easy reach 
of Birchington railwey station. 


THE BAY, HODEL, BIRCHING DON-ON-SEA. 
(Architects : Massrs. Turner & Holditch, 15) Stoke Newingtoa Road, N.) 
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THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION. 
the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


: Ae 
| 
Paper which was entitled “Some Impressions of the 
St. Louis Exhibition, 1904,” which he had visited as Godwin 
Bursar. Several lantern-slides were used to supplement 
he description. 

: Mr. Phillips said the arrangements for the exhibition 
2€gan in 1898. The site selected was at the western 


7 
| 
| 


,% 


tects on the 6th inst. Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher read a. 


boundary of St. Louis. The general scheme ‘of the plan 
was prepared by a committee of architects. It’ resembled 
an open fan., Thecentre, which corresponded to the handle, 
was the Festival Hall on the top of a hill. It was designed 
by Mr. Cass Gilbert and stood in front of his Arts’ Building. - 
The latter did not correspond in colour with the other 
buildings, for it was constructed in buff brick, while they 
were of “staff” coloured white. Flanking the hall was a 
Colonnade of States. The preparation of the ground 
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required much engineering. The paving had an .area of 
5,800,000 square feet. Timber bridges were _also con- 
structed. The Main Exhibit Buildings were of timber, and 
it was calculated that the use of the material. instead. of 
steel saved from 30 to 50 per cent. The main walls had a: 
double framing. Steel sheets were nailed to the timber 
and covered with fibrous plaster or “ staff.”. The “ Howe” 
truss was generally adopted: for the roofing with _timber 
columns. The Festival Hall was circular, having a diameter 
of 195 feet with a rectangular annexe. The auditorium was 
covered with a dome go feet in diameter. Externally the 
building was ornate, as became the focus of the Exhibition. 
The cost was about 53,000/. The United States Govern- 
ment Building was designed- by Mr. Knox Taylor. It 
was neo-Classic in treatment. The approach was_ by 
one flight of steps 100 feet wide and two of 50 feet. 
The dome resembled that of the Pantheon, Rome; it 
was 93 feet in diameter and was surmounted by a 
quadriga. As this building, which measured ‘750 feet by 
250 feet, had a roof with steel framing, there were no 
columns in the interior. The Main Exhibit Buildings were 
constructed by the Works Division, the facades alone being 
entrusted to the Commission of Architects. The arrange- 
ment appears to be gaining a foothold in the States. 
Mr. Theo Link designed the front of the Mines and Metal- 
lurgical Building. Obelisks flanked the entrances on the 
northern and western sides in order to suggest the success 
of the early Egyptians. Several styles were combined in 
the building which covered about nine acres. The Liberal 
Arts Building was similar in size, and for it the Louis XVI. 
style was adopted. The Education Building was amidst 
the lagoons and the internal court was covered to allow 
more space for exhibits. A break in the northern facade | 
was overcome by having an entrance at the point and the 
colonnade on either side abutted against it. Messrs. 
Carrére & Hastings were the architects for the Manu- 
factures Building, which cost about 144,o00/. It stood ona 
stylobate of steps, and the arched entrances were each | 
surmounted by a quadriga. The Louisiana Purchase 
Building was placed in an unsatisfactory position. One 
feature was a memorial having a shaft 125 feet high 
supporting a figure of Peace with emblematic figures of the 
Mississippi and Missouri at the base. In the Electricity 
Building the Corinthian order was used. The corner 
pavilions were formed as towers crowned with groups of 
sculpture. The Ionic order was adopted for the Varied In- 
dustries Building, which corresponded on plan with the Manu- | 
factures Building. The Machinery Building was distinguished 
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TWO’ ROYAL. EGYPTIAN TOMBS. ~~ 
pa\ CORRESPONDENT of' the 7imes gives an account of — 
asrémarkable ‘discovery by the American explorer, Mr. — 
‘Theodore M. Davis, of two tombs which hitherto had’ 
escaped the-notice. of either plunderers - or archzolo- — 
PIStS t= rime 
On Sunday, February 12, his workmen came across the 
descending steps of a tomb midway between the well-known 
sepulchres of Ramses IV. and Ramses XII. At the foot of 
the steps was a door cut in the rock and blocked with large 
stones. One or two of these having been removed, a boy. 
‘was sent through the opening and quickly emerged with a” 
gaily painted wand of. office in one hand and the yoke of a 
chariot, thickly plated with gold, in the other. The opening” 
‘was thereupon widened, and Mr. Davis himself stepped” 
into the space beyond. There he found himself at the head” 
of another flight of rock-cut steps, twenty in number, atthe 
end of which was a second door, also blocked with stones, 
Here, however, the outer face of the stones was. still 
plastered with the mud on which were impressions of a_ 
royal seal with rows of fettered captives, while on one of 
the lower steps the two basins of coarse red ware were 
lying, out of which the mud plaster had been taken’ — 
Higher up, on one of the steps, was a superb pectoral — 
scarab, while on another step was a broken writing palette” 
of alabaster. It was evident that the tomb had been entered 
by robbers shortly after its construction; that, having been — 
surprised in their work. of plunder, they had fled hastily, - 
leaving some of the objects they had stolen in the vestibule, — 
| and that since that day it had never again been visited bye 
man. ¥ 
Professor Maspero, who happened to be at Luxor at the 
time, was at once communicated with, as well as other 
museum authorities, and although the next day was the — 
beginning of the Bairam holidays,:Mr. Davis arranged to ~ 
have the work of opening the tomb carried on to its com- 
pletion. It was accordingly opened the following day, in 
the presence of the Duke of Connaught and his suite, and 
a marvellous sight met the eyes of the fortunate discoverer. 
The tomb itself was not large, and its walls had never been 
smoothed or decorated, but it was filled from one end to the’ 
other with the untouched and richest spoil of ancient Egypt. — 
Mummy cases encrusted with gold, huge alabaster vases of 
_ exquisite form, chairs and boxes brilliant with paint and — 
' gilding, even a pleasure chariot with its six-spoked wheel 
still covered by their wooden tires, were lying piled one — 
upon the other in bewildering profusion. It was some days — 
_ before the band of explorers could even ascertain the ful 


i 


by the height of its towers. The facades were treated as | extent of the treasures which the tomb contained. a 
arcades, but there was a want of unity in the building | The sepulchral chamber is about 30 feet long and 
when considered as a whole. : 


The Transportation Building 
had an areaof 15 acres. Thestyle was an adaptation of the 
Louis XVI. period. Four miles of tracks were provided for 
locomotives and cars. The Agriculture Building was still 
larger, as the area was 2o acres. The roof was supported 
by 192 columns. The building was admired by exhibitors 
from its arrangement and lighting. The Horticulture 
Building was also simply and effectively treated. The 
Forestry, Fish and Game Building was also simply treated. 
The Administration Buildings were supposed to represent | 
the Tudor style, and were built of red granite with lime- | 
stone dressings. The Washington State Building was 
designed in such a way as_to exemplify the character of the 
timber found in the district. 

Japan contrived to secure the space allotted to Russia, 
and thus having 300,000 square feet was able to exemplify 
its arts and crafts worthily. The French Building was a 
replica of the Grand Trianon, but the charm was lost through 
badly painted columns. The Castle of Charlottenburg was 
imitated for the German Pavilion. The British Pavilion 
was a reproduction of the Orangery at Kensington, and was 
considered to be the best built. Mr. Fletcher in conclusion 
commented on the influence of French art on American 
architects. They could not escape from it even with 
temporary buildings. Although a new alphabet might not 
be required in the language of the art, there was no reason 


why thoughts should be expressed in the set style of one 
book. 


15 feet wide, the height being no more than 8 feet. On the 
left-hand side of the entrance were the two great wooden — : 
sarcophagi, painted black and gold, within which the 
mummy-cases of the occupants of the tomb, a man anda — 
woman, had been placed. The cases themselves were 
double, the outer case being completely plated with gold 
on the outside, except where the face of the mummy was — 
realistically represented, while the inside was lined with — 
silver. The second case was similarly plated with gold 
externally, but inside gold-leaf was used instead of silver. — 
On one of the mummies a few objects were discovered” 
such as were usually buried with the dead—a “heart 
scarab” made to imitate lapis-lazuli, another scarab of 
black-painted wood, a gilded “dad,” the model of a hoe 2 
the like. Over a gilded: mask, which must have belong . 
to one of ‘the mummies, a veil of black muslin, or rather — 
crape, was drawn. It is the first time that anything of the 
kind has been met with in Egypt. a 
The inscriptions on the cases, as well as on other objects 
found in the tomb, showed to whom it had belonged. It was — 
_ the burial-place of Yua and Thua, the parents of the famous — 
Queen Teie, the wife of Amon-hotep III. and the mother 
of the ‘“‘heretic-king” Amon-hotep IV., of the eighteenth 
dynasty. It was to her teaching that the religious revolu- 
tion attempted by her son seems to have been due. 
and since the discovery of the cuneiform tablets of Tel 
el-Amarna the Assyriologists have believed that she waS — 
of Mesopotamian descent. This belief is confirmed by the 
inscriptions found in Mr. Davis’s tomb. In these the names 
of her parents are written in various ways, indicating that” 


there was no fixed spelling of them, and that the Egyptians” 
of the eighteenth dynasty had the same difficulty im Pro 
nouncing and reproducing foreign names as their descendants — 


The Restoration of Malmesbury Abbey has, since 
December 1898, been aided by contributions to the amount 
of 3,556/. 17s. 4d. ; two bazaars have produced 1,045/. 13s. 1d., 


and bank interest 75/. 16s. 3a, making the total receipts 


4,678 6s. 8d. Nearly the whole of that sum has been 
expended on the fabric. 


have to-day. ; ta 
No light, however, is thrown by the inscriptions Upon” 
the parentage of. either Yua or his wife. Thua is merely 
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“the chantress of Amon,” and it is clear that she and her 
husband were not of noble, much less of royal, birth. 
They must have lived, however,. at. Thebes with their 
daughter after her ‘elevation to the position of “ chief wife” 
of one of the greatest of the Egyptian Pharaohs, and here 
they died while Amon-hotep III. was still on the throne and 
the wealth and power, of Egypt were. still undiminished. 
Queen Teie, with all her influence, had been unable to over- 


come the jealousy of the Egyptian aristocracy and include’ 


her parents in its ranks, but she revenged herself at their 
death by giving them the honours of a royal funeral. . 
_Beyond the coffins, at the western end ofthe tomb, the 
ground was covered with large sealed jars of wine: or oil 
and shell-like boxes of black-painted wood, each of which 


contained a piece of cooked meat neatly wrapped in black | 
muslin. Planted on the top of them was the chariot, broad | 


enough to hold two persons, richly painted and encrusted 
with gold. The leather-work belonging to it. is still ‘as 
fresh as when it was first made. Here also were found'the 
four canopic jars of alabaster in which the entrails’ of the 
deceased were deposited. 
them as regards either size or fineness of workmanship. 
The heads which form their covers are in the best style of 
Egyptian art, and on being lifted were found to‘have under 
them a second set of heads, the latter being of plaster 


coated with gold. At the eastern end of the tomb two | 


other alabaster vases were discovered, each of them with 
handles and of exquisite workmanship. 

This eastern end of the tomb contained a large number 
of small objects. There were among them seven pairs of 
sandals, most of them of papyrus, but one of them was of 
stamped yellow leather and another had been gilded. On 


the floor were numberless boxes, each of them occupied by | 


an “ushebti” figure of considerable size. Many of the 


“ushebtis” were of wood, but some were of alabaster, and 


there were two of gold and two of silver. Here, too, was a 
gaily-painted wood. Among the boxes perhaps the most 
interesting is a large “clothes chest” of palmwood and 
papyrus ; it is lined inside with papyrus, has two fastenings 
of string, and contains a second case or shelf with papyrus 
flaps. 
of ventilation. 

Some of the objects bore the names of Amon-hotep III. 
and his queen. This was the case, for instance, with a 
large vase of alabaster, as well as with a sort of box-stool, 


which the king is represented as sitting on the hieroglyphic 
of “gold.” On another box, which is fashioned like a small 
able with legs, the Pharaoh is depicted in the same 
ittitude, yellow paint taking the place of gold on a third box 
of smaller size. Among minor objects, one of the most 
beautiful is a kohl-case of blue faience with the cartouches 
yf the king. Near the latter the gilded handle of a mirror 
was picked up, together with a stone box, painted white 
ind stuffed with cotton, the lid of which represented a 
‘ecumbent: mummy with a winged soul on the breast. In 
mother part of the tomb were two large wigs. 

- Atvits eastern extremity there was also a small arm- 
hair, the back of which is formed by the figures of the 
cod Bes and a monkey on either side of him. Two other 


im-chairs were discovered in the western portion of the. 


omb. The largest of these, with its seat of interlaced 
yalm-fibre, is profusely ornamented with figures in black 
ind gold. At the back is a double representation of “the 
‘Idest daughter of the’ king, Amon-sit”; in each repre- 
entation she is seated on a throne, with a winged solar 
lise above, and a female slave bringing ‘her the offering of 
\ golden collar, while under each arm of the chair are 
hree other female slaves holding up their offerings of 
ings of gold. An inscription tells us that the gold had 
een brought from “the lands of the south.” 
he chair are modelled after ‘those of an ox, and: above 
ach of the front legs is a boss in the form of a 
\uman head. There is a second and rather smaller arm- 
hair which also belonged to Amon-sit, who was a daughter 
f Amon-hotep III. On the back of this the princess is 
€presented sitting with a cat under her chair-and a female 
an-bearer on either side, while under the arms of the chair 


3 the figure of Bes between two monkeys. ~The picture of 


he princess and her attendants is lined on either side’ by 
ne so-called Greek “fret, an interesting illustration of the 
atercourse that existed at the time between Egypt’and the 
Egean. The two chairs of Amon-sit might: have been 
egarded as presents from the princess to the- occupants of 
ae tomb, were it not that three funeral biers, and not two 
| 


o 


It would be difficult to’ match | 


Apertures have been made in the sides for the sake | 


The legs of | 


“Mr’E..C.. Skill. 
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only, have been found in it. This seems to indicate that 
.the tomb of Yua and Thua’ had already been the burial- 
place of a member of the royal family, and that. when-all 
the objects which now cover the floor canbe retiioved and 
packed we may hope to discover a “well” or chamber in 
which the sarcophagus of its original octupant rests. 

A pathetic relic of a dead world is a°mat of palm-fibre 


on which the figure of Osiris was delineated in soft mould.: 
Seeds were then sowniin the mould, and in the green grass; 
which sprung from them after the tomb had been, closed. 


and sealed the Egyptians. saw an image and. earnest of the 
Resurrection. 
found in the tomb of Amon-hotep II. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. my: 

~PAPER on “ Architectural Photography” was read at 
the meeting of the Leeds Society on the gth inst., by 

A brief sketch was given of the struggles 
of the pioneers in the science of photography. Experi- 
ments and discoveries were made by Scheele in 1777 with 
the action of light on silver compounds, followed twenty 
years later with a further application of these primitive 
discoveries by Wedgwood and Davy, who obtained 
‘pictures of objects they wished to copy by throwing the 
shadow upon paper impregnated with the silver salts, 
thereby producing a white image upon a dark ground. 
The work of Daguerre and Niepce was mentioned, also the 
discoveries and patents taken out by Mr. Fox Talbot for 
his photo-lithographic process-work, &c., an illustration 
from oue of his original results being shown. Mention 
was made of the discoveries and experiments with bichro- 
mate of potash, and of the carbon printing process patented 
by M. Pontevin in 1855. After comparing this later 


Meiwand of office, tosether with vases and’ boxes of | PTOcess with one in use a‘ the present time, the lecturer 
. ’ 5 i | 


dealt with the subject of the evening and proceeded to give 
a rough illustration, with description, of the camera best 
suited for architectural purposes. While not altogether 
condemning, he discountenanced the hand camera, as being 
unsuitable for this class of work. Suggestions were made 
as to the most suitable lens or form of lens to be chosen, 
and the names of some of the most noted makers, both 
English and foreign, were given. 

The choice of time and proper illumination for buildings 


: - to be photographed was dealt with, the lecturer remarking 
esplendent with gold and blue enamel, on the cover of. P ereP E : 


that frequently. what might have been good _ pictures 


| suffered for want of a little care in this direction, espe- 


cally by beginners. Slides illustrating this were shown. 
‘he choice of plates was next considered and comparisons 
made between backed and unbacked ones. A diagram was 
shown illustrating the cause of “halation,” which was 
described. Examples of photos showing comparison 
between both kinds of plates were exhibited. The ortho- 
chromatic plates and screen were described by the aid of a 
diagram showing the action of a screen when interposed 
between the lens and_plate. On this the two extreme rays 
of light, viz. violet and red, were delineated, and some idea 
of the controlling power of the screen upon the undulations 
of the violet ray was given. Two slides of exposures made 
through a set of coloured glasses in conjunction with white 
followed firstly on an ordinary plate, and other exposures 
on orthochromatic plates in conjunction with different 
screens were shown, after which some flower studies and 
views taken under similar conditions were exhibited illus- 
trating the effect of colour under different treatment. Archi- 
tectural work was again considered and a number of slides 
shown, with notes on the arrangement of perspective and 
the conditions under which operations frequently had to be 
carried out, also the best method of lighting or choosing 
light for subjects in relief. The lecturer concluded with 
a few remarks on the help of photography to the archi- 
tectural student and its use in making valuable records of 


‘ancient buildings, &c. 


A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. 
Robert Hudson and seconded by Mr. Butler Wilson. 


An Arrang2ment has been arrived at by the Corpora- 
tion of London and the London County Council respecting 
the Escape from Fire Bill and the Building Acts Amend- 
ment Bill. Both Bills were read in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday, and the ‘discussion of clauses will be 
heard by a committee... All the clauses in the, Council’s 
Bill except those relating to fire protection have been 


_ dropped. 


A similar “bed of Osiris” had already been. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


DopweE LL describes the entrance to the Treasury of | - 
Atreus at Mycene as 9 feet 6 inches wide at the base, | 


7 feet 10 inches at the top, and about 19 feet in height. 
It might from the description be supposed to be. an 
inobtrusive entrance to the treasury. But it is assumed 
that the wall was flanked with columns or semicircular 
pilasters which were wider above than below, and were 
probably decorated with spirals and other ornament. 
Dopwe .t describes a columnar pilaster of a soft green 
stone singularly enriched with spiral and zigzag orna- 
ments of an Egyptian rather than of a Grecian 
character. The late M. Cuiprez, in the restoration 
which appears in his volume on archaic Greece, has 
shown the pillars adorned somewhat after the manner 
that is represented in Dopwet’s book. He omitted, 
however, the spirals, which are an important feature. 
One of the columns is believed to have been obtained 
by the second Marquis of Siico, and has been lying at 
his house in Westport for about ninety years. The 
present Earl of Attamont last year realised the im- 
portance of the relic, and after testing drawings and 
measurements which he made at Mycene, his father, 
the Marquis, has presented the column to the British 
Museum. 
beautiful base is shown by Dopwe tu. The gift will, 
therefore, be a valuable addition to the collecticn of 
Greek work in the British Museum. 


Tue directors of the tube railways in London have 
reason to congratulate themselves on the comparatively 
small sums which have had to be paid for injuries to 
buildings. It was believed that houses along the line 
would be dislocated, and that the compensation would 
be beyond precedent. 
Mr. Justice Lawrancr 
ominous. 


on Friday last is . therefore 
It was claimed that during the works on the 


It is proposed to, add a capital, and a very | 


The case which was tried before | 


Great Northern and City Railway a house in Highbury | 


Crescent, which was worth 120/, a year, 
and that the restoration cost 1,111/, 
was put to an expense of 450/. in having to remove, 
and no higher rent than go/. could be obtained for 
house. The Act stated that the 
tunnel was to be properly grouted with cement, but it 
was admitted that lime was used instead, and that such 
grouting might contract when it cooled. All the injury 
might easily be compensated for. But the question 


had subsided, 


The leaseholder | 


the | 
iron casing of the | 


= 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHATEAU D’°AZAY-LE-RIDEAU, INDRE-ET-LOIRE. 


OURAINE, although rich in historical monuments, 
possesses few buildings which will be found. 

worthier of close examination than this chateau. Not. 
so much on account of its historical associations, for in. 
this respect Plessis, Blois, Loche and others far surpass, 
it, nor even because of any very striking picturesque— 
ness, but for its quiet, unobtrusive elegance, the feeli 

of which grows upon you as you wander round the 
building, and which characterises the details no less: 
than the whole. The river Indre here divides itself 
into two arms, which embrace the small island almost 
entirely occupied by the chateau, planned somewhat i in 
the form of the letter L. The building, says Mr. Haic,_ 
is an exceedingly well preserved example of the refined, 
Renaissance of the first half of the sixteenth century, — 
having been erected during the reign of Francis I. by 
GiLLes BERTHELOT, whose initials appear not only over 
the main entrance, but ‘interlaced with foliage and 
scrollwork in some of the dormer gables. Over 
the entrance appears also FRancts’s emblem, the 
salamander, so often introduced in French work 
of this style and period, some niches, now empty, 
and. much ornament carved in low relief, enriching a 
graceful composition of three orders terminating in a_ 
curvilinear gable. The enrichments, attributed to JEAN 
Goujon, are most of them exquisitely carved. All the © 


| masonry is excellent, and the material is a very light 


cream coloured, near ly white stone, not perhaps suffi- 
ciently toned daw n by age to satisfy the sense of colour, | 
but bearing an aspect of refinement. As this stone is 
easily carv ae the ornaments are often very minute, and 
as it is also ‘durable, it is only in the most exposed. 
parts, such as the dormer gables, for instance, where 
any marked decay is to be observed. Lightly touched 
by time, the building has suffered but little at the hand 
of. the restorer . and, fortunately, where any repair has’ 
been attempted it has been lovingly and reverently - 
done, and in a true conservative spirit. The interior 
of the chateau has undergone scarcely any alterations. 
The staircase is admirable; the old portraits and the 
old furniture are interesting, and this monument from a_ | 


| picturesque period of art is well worthy of a visit, and: 


deserves to be menticned as one of the few dealt kindly” 


_with by the modern DF oprietors. Vee 


arose, What damages would be claimed from the lease- | 


holder by the landlord when the lease expired in 1909, 
especially as in the lease the strictest liability for repairs 
was agreed to? ‘The jury found a verdict for 2,o00/. 
damages, and the result is not unlikely to insp're the 
raising of other claims. 


Tuomas Tworenny, F.S.A., who lived from 1797 to 
1873, was, we imagine, a conveyancer of the type of 
Mr. Hrram GreEwcious, of Staple Inn. He had a 
weakness for ancient work, and among his productions 
is a lithograph with the title ‘ A Stack of Ancient 
Chimnies and a Stack of Modern Chimnies, respectfully 
offered to the notice of the British Architects of the 
1gth Century by an Amateur,” which may have had some 
effect on later building. He was a careful draughtsman 
and the British Museum possesses a very large series 
of drawings by him representing architecture, furniture, 
woodwork and ironwork, all derived from English 
examples. Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co. have 
produced copies of ninety-three of the drawings under 
the title “ English Metalwork.” There are examples of 
leadwork, cast-iron work and wrought-iron work. They 
are of a size which would enable a metal-worker to 
produce similar objects with all their detail. We may 
assume them to be made by English hands, and the 
greater number belong to the Gothic period. They are 
all admirable, and the book will be a valuable auxiliary 


to anyone who has to design metalwork in- connection 
with building. 


os, | 
a 


HALL, ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 


ANY visitors to Clerkenwell when they see St 
John’s Gate imagine it a surviving representative 
of the old City gates. It is not very ancient; fone 
dates from a.p. 1504, and it served not as a public” 
approach, but as the entrance to the Priory of St. John. 
The monastic buildings were demolished as a con- 
sequence of the Dissolution, and the materials were 
utilised for old Somerset House. The gateway was 
allowed to remain. In the eighteenth century it was 
used as the printing office of He Gentleman's Magazine, 
and Dr. Jounson said he “ beheld it with reverence” 
when he first came near it. Afterwards he was the 
principal writer for that periodical, if not the editor. 
It is remarkable that afterwards JoHNson’s name was 
more associated with the gateway than any other. The 
tenants of the tavern looked on his memory as a sort of 
chattel. Fortunately the structure reverted to uses” 
which were more allied to those of the founder. The 
Order of St. Joun of Jerusalem, which was introduced 
into England about a.p. 1100, was reincorporated im 
1888. No more appropriate habitation could be found 
for the knights of justice, ladies of justice, knights of 
grace and other members than the room in the Clerken- 
well gateway, which, as the illustration shows, is now 
in a condition that recalls the old: glories of the Priory, 
when its superior ranked as the first baron of England. 
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ALLHALLOWS BARKING. 


LLHALLOWS BARKING was the subject of the second 
winter visit of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum, under 

> guidance of Mr. Theophilus Pitt, F-C.S. It was arranged 
it the members and their friends should meet at St. Olave, 
rt Street, and inspect that church, as many of the 
smbers had not seen it when, visited by the Society in 
94. A brief outline of the principal features of the church 
s given, its dedication in honour of the Norwegian king 
d saint, Olaf, who came to London in the year 993 with 
yety-four ships, and, fighting against the city, met with a 
iter resistance than he had anticipated, so that he had to 
jre to the south coast, plundering. as he went. King 


helred acted with diplomatic instinct, and sent a bishop | 


d alderman after Olaf, offering him tribute and food if he 
yuld cease to plunder; the bishop and the alderman led 


n to the king at Andover, and a covenant was made and | 


entente cordiale established, which made Olaf a friend of 
» English, whom he afterwards assisted in defeating the 
nes. In the year 1030 he was slain by his own people 
Stiklestad, and afterwards sainted. Thus the “ Anglo- 


Misselbrook, whose care for i 
and Mr. Frank MecDuell, 2 eee Ries toe 
ars Church .and its brasses have been ay eae 
aay the disposal of the Society, are entitled to cordiat 
The following address was delivered by Mr. Theophilus 
Pitt :—There are not many who remember that the a of 
the present wide street to the north of Allhallows Barking: 
Church leading to Tower Hill was, within living memor , 
covered with houses. Yet a narrow street called Barking 
Alley, ran parallel with the north aisle and led to Tower 
Hill, the side of the lane opposite the church being occupied 
by seventeenth and eighteenth-century houses with small 
shops. A ventilating shaft for the railway occupies the 
position of the centre of Barking Alley, while a skyscraper 
of massive proportions and glaring ugliness dominates the 
position at the east endof the church, and a warehouse is’ 
built right against it in the south-west corner. The houses 


| which formerly stood on the north side were built on what 


must have been a portion of the churchyard, or cemetery as 


| it was called, in which stood, about a hundred yards to the 


north, the chapel of Our Lady of Barking. 


I 
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ALLHALLOWS BARKING. 


axon Chronicle.” Other churches in London were named 
ter the great Northman, indicating his popularity in the city 
‘St. Olave, Silver Street ; St: Olave, Old Jewry; andSt. Olave, 
outhwark ; in the latter case the street in which the church 
as built became St. Olave’s Street, now known to us by the 
mtracted form of Tooley Street. Other churches are 
sdicated to St. Olaf in Exeter, Chichester, York and 
hester, at Creeting in Suffolk, Poughill in Cornwall, and 
, Ollow’s in Orkney and St. Olave’s near Yarmouth serve 
indicate the widespread reverence with which he was 
garded. The association of Samuel Pepys with the 
iurch of St. Olave, Hart Street, the monument to his wife, 
le tablet to his own. memory unveiled by Mr. Russell 
owell, the interesting brasses to Sir John Haddon and 
ohn Orgone, the former having the words “ Justifica nos” 
ferred to in the paper, and the latter the woolsack, 
— mark and rhyming epitaph given in the Record 


Berkynge Churche by the Tower was then visited, and | 


very detail carefully inspected by the members, who all 
‘pressed admiration at the beauty of the church and the 


ealth of its ecclesiological and historical traditions. Mr. | 


The Venerable Bede tells us how, about the year G75; 


_ Archbishop Theodore appointed Earconwald Bishop of the 


East Saxons, inthe City of London, what time Sebbe and 
Sighere were kings. Before he became bishop, Earconwald 
had built two monasteries which became famous, one for 
himself at Ceortesei (Chertsey), the other for his sister, 
Ethelburga, at Bercingum (Barking), and established them: 


both in regular discipline of the best kind. It was Earcon- 


| wald that built the gate at Bishopsgate, and it is interesting < 


to note the proximity of a church dedicated in honour of 
his sister, Ethelburga. He was the first Bishop of London 
to be canonised, and his shrine in Old St. Paul’s was the 


| great treasure there ; it disappeared with the tomb of King. 


Sebbe and an untold wealth of historical interest in the 
Great Fire of 1666. 

“Tt is presumed,” says Dr. Mason, “that the fifteen acres. 
which constitute the parish of Allhallows belonged to St. 
Erkenwald, and that the manorial rights over them and the 
tithes were part of his endowment for the magnificent 
foundation (Barking Abbey). At any rate, so far back as 
the reign of Stephen, the parish is called Barking Church, 
and though at that time the advowson was in other hands— 
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those of the cathedral chapter of Rochester—it passed, or 

passed back at an early time, to the convent at Barking.” » 
The early history of Allhallows Barking is thus: somée- 

what vague. 


period, “citcular and massive, with capitals formed by-a 
few simple mouldings.” The capitals of one or two piers 
and an arch at the west end of the nave have been left un- 


touched by successive restorers; until, recently 'these piers 


were:enclosed within’ a’ screen which carefully guarded a 
supply of coals and the unconsidered trifles usually asso- 
ciated with church cleaning so dear:to the nineteenth-cen- 
tury mind ; a commodious choir vestry has replaced them’ 
all. Of this Norman church nothing more is known than 
can be seen with the eye. It wouldbe interesting to know 
if the apsidal termination, the stilted horseshoe arches and 
the ambulatory, features common’to St. John’s Chapel in the 


Tower close by and to St. Bartholomew-the-Great, also ob- | 


tained in the Norman church of Adlhallows Barking. . The 
piers had been, up to the time ofthe recent restoration, 
thickly coated with white paint, the removal of which dis- 
closed traces of colouring. = 

The nave arcades are formed of arches acutely pointed 
and plainly chamfered, without moulding, clearly suggesting 
an Early English origin. Of the Decorated period there is 
a piscina on the easternmost pier which has been recently 


disclosed. The east window had its tracery renewed in the | 


restoration of 1814, probably on: the lines of the former 


ALLHALLOWS BARKING: NAVE ARCADE. 


existing window, in which case th> 
would have its representative in'th’s wincow. The re- 
maining portions of the structure are the chancel arches, 
of very late Perpendicular character, and the clerestory and 
aisle windows, probably the result of “ making newe all the 
upper windowes and severall side windowes” 
a cost of over 1,400/. 


fourteenth century 


King Richard I. founded the chantry on the north side | 
of the church, and in a document of Edward I. prayer is | 
ul of Richard I, | 


especially enjoined on behalf of the so 


“whose heart is buried beneath the high a 


Itar.” This state- 


ment is adopted by Stow, but whatever the ground for the | 


Statement may be, it does not coincide with the facts as we 
have them. Richard L, “ cor-leonis dicti,” died April 6, 
1199. He received his death-w 
the castle of Chaluz, in Limousin. 
to the canons of Rouen, whom he 
lifetime, and his body to be inte 
father’s tomb at Fontey 
effigies of him at both 


He bequeathed hiszheart 
had benefited during his 
rred at the foot of his 
rault,’and there. are recumbent 
these places. Investigations were 
made at Rouen in 1838, and the receptacle containing the 
heart was “discovered” in the choir. A. detailed account 
of the subject may be seen in “ Archeologia,” 1842 (vol. xxix. 
P. 202), from which it would appear. that all reverent. care 
was taken of the remains’; 
writer saw the leaden casket which contained the heart, 
empty, and in the museum of the cathedral on the north 
side of the nave, near the west doorway, where it presumably 
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The earliest church was, of course, Saxon; 
the nave of the present building has‘columns of the Norman | 


in 1634, at | 


ound under the walls of) 


but when in Rouen in 1899, the | 


+? 


“still remains.. The inscription, copied at th 
‘jacet cor Ricardi regis ‘Anglorum,” 
dubitably of the period of Richard L., an 


e time, “ 
isin characters ; 
dwe may reasonab 
be excused {from believing that the heart of Richard Coe 
de Lion vested at Barking, unless the ‘Canons of Rowe 
_ lent the relic to the chapel of Our Lady of Barking fora tim 
_anot unusual circumstance in the case of relics of Sain 
in Medizval times. The chantry chapel of St. Mary 
Barking became. famous; Edward I. placedia statue of ¢} 
“Glorious Virgin” in it, end John . Tibetot, or Tipto! 
created. Earl of Worcester by Henry VI; when he we: 
Constable of the Tower, founded in-connection with th 
chapel a guild presided over by a warden, one of the fir 
to fill the office being. the Sir John Croke whose suppose 
tomb ‘stands in’ the north aisle of the present churel 
Tiptoft was, the-friend: and patron of Caxton. Tho 
beheaded on Tower Hill his body was not ‘buried ia 
chantry chapel. The chapel was rebuilt by Richard Ij 
_who raised it to further dignity by appointing a dean an 
six canons; the first dean was Chaderton, then vicar of th 
parish. Finally the chantry was suppressed by Edward’ 
and thereafter disappeared with all it contained. 
The brasses in Allhallows Barking are more numero 
than in other City churches; here there are sixteen, ¢ 
plete and incomplete. St. Helen’s contains eleven, in 
three from St. Martin Outwich; St. Olave, Hart 
five, including two from All Hallows Staining; St. 
Undershaft, two; St. Dunstan-in-the-West, two; ther 


1 


| one at St. Partholomew-the-Le 
| and a palimpsest in the Guild 
earliest brass in the City is at Allhallows Barking. — 
that of William Tonge (1389), and thé date is km 
through the-imrortant fact that his will is preser 


Ss, one at St. Mart'n, Lu 
hall Museum. Moreover, 


THE EARLIEST CITY BRASS (1389). i Be: 
% é “4 2: 
in which he left ten marks to Barking Church. The’ 
brass consists of a. shield charged with a fleur-de-lis, 
) and surrounded. by the inscription :—“ Pries p’ Valme 
| Willm. Tonge g’gyt yey Ky Dieu de sonn alme eyt 


a > 


J 
oe 
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»' Next in order of date is a brass to John Bacon 
iis wife (1437). 
h his feet rest, for he was a citizen and woolman, as, 
nscription declares. Then an imperfect brass to 
nas Virby (1454), who was vicar of Allhallows Bark- 


and was imprisoned for the perpetration of a pious 


| There is some doubt about this brass ; the canopy ts* 


eted in distinctly Decorated style, which suggests that 
jseription belongs to some other brass. John Croke 
) is generally supposed to be commemorated, by a 
altar tomb in the north aisle from which the name 


date are missing, but the brass figures on the hack | 
| priest holding a chalice (c. 1510), and on the reverses’ of 


in. Sir John Croke was an alderman and skinner, and 
£ the wardens of the Guild of St. Mary. The brass to 
nas Gilbert (1489) describes him as ° 
ac merc Staple Callis.” This is fragmentary, and the 
iption also commemorates “Agnes ux ejus.” 


ALTAR TOMB OF SIR JOHN CROKE. 


ss to John Rusche (1498) has a dog at the feet of the 
|, and Christopher Rawson (1518), with his two wives, 
=presented by a brass in the south aisle, having a muti- 
d inscription and four scrolls. He also was a’merchant 
he Staple of Calais and a mercer. A scroll over the 


res reads, “O beata Trinitas,” and oyer Rawson and his | 
Arthur Bassano, and 


es other scrolls appear, labelled respectively, “ Justifica 


” “Libera nos,” and “Salva nos.” Rawson in his will | 
ered the words “‘ Sanctifica nos” to be engraved on the 
ss, but it actually appears as “‘ Justifica nos.” The latter | 
effigy, wife, 


ase occurs on the brass of Sir Richard Haddon in St. 
ve, Hart Street. Christopher Rawson's brother, Richard 
vson, was rector of St..Olave’s from 1510 to 1518, 
it is probable that both inscriptions were from the 
1e hand. Next in order of date is the brass to Andrew 
mgar (1535), his wife, son and daughters ;. this is a 
mish brass laid in a slab, the left_side of which has 
n destroyed, together with the inscription it bore.. The 
ires are under a canopy of pointed arches, and in the 
tre is a pieta, Our Lady of Pity. The arms of the 
rehant Adventurers’ Company and the Salters’ Company 


) 
: 


Like John Orgone at'St. Olave’s, Hart - 
t, John Bacon is represented with a’ woolsack, upon > 


‘civis et draper | 


The | 


are above and the merchants’ mark below 'the figures. ‘The ™ 
inscription at the foot has been, mutilated, and‘ the brass’ 
still retains traces of colour. The brassto William Thynne’ 
(1546), Clerk of the Green Cloth, Clerk of the Kitchen and: 
afterwards Master of the Household to King Henry VIII, 
was relaid and restored by Waller in 1861 at the expense 
of the Marquis of Bath. He is represented with his wife, 
Anne, a daughter of William Bonde. He was the editor 
and publisher of the first complete edition of Chaucer’s 
works. The brass is a palimpsest, “almost entirely made 
up of earlier pieces; on the reverse of the male effigy is 
part of a body in mantle, with cord, tassels and rich girdle 
(ec. 1530) ; on the reverses of parts of the female effigy is'a 


parts of the marginal inscriptions are portions of another 
inscription in English.” On a pier in the south aisle is a 
quadrate plate, with male effigy, wife, three sons and two 
daughters, commemorating William. Armer, Governor of 


ue 


BUR 


| 
4 
4 
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BRASS* OF ANDREW EVYNGAR (1530). 


the Pages of Honour to Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary 
and Elizabeth, who died in 1560. In the nave, between the 
choir stalls, Roger James (1591), a Lower Thames Street 
merchant of Dutch parentage ; he came to England in the 
reign of Henry VIIL, and was an ancestor of Lord North- 
bourne. Other late brasses are one to Margaret, wife of 
Camela, wife of Henry Whitton, 
in the south aisle (1620) ; one in the north aisle to George 
Snayth, Laud’s steward (1651); and a late and undated 
representation of the Resurrection and a scroll, with male 
three sons and four daughters. Two minor 
brasses consisting of shields charged with arms of various 
persons brings up the list to sixteen, a very goodly 
number. 

The registers of Allhallows Barking date from 1558; 
had they commenced three years earlier we should probably” 
have been able to see the entry recording the baptism of’ 
Lancelot Andrews, who, born in 1555, used to pray ‘for the 
church of Allhallows Barking, in which I was baptized.” 
The communion table was given to the church by John 
Burnell in’ 1613, and the pulpit ordered in 1638 in these’ 
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wegarde the old one is too small.” 


of these, built by Sir Harry Vane. 


Amongst other entries in the registers is that of the 
baptism of William Penn on October 23, 1644. _ He became 
a Quaker and was thereupon disowned by his father, Sir 
William Penn, whose efforts in the Great Fire of 1666 to 
arrest the progress of the flames, which destroyed the 
Samuel 
Pepys mentions that his wife called him up at two in the 
‘come to Barking 
Then there is the entry in the register :—‘ Died 
January roth, buried 11th, William Laude, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Beheaded,” and a further word which was 
moved to the chapel of 


parsonage house, appear to have been successful. 


morning to tell him that the fire had ‘ 
- Church.” 


erased later. The body was re 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1663. 

The sixth President of the United States of America, 
J 


Catherine Johnson 
the design of the late 
of the recent restorations, not yet completed. On the porch 
are three st 
figure is that of the B.V.M., and on either side are St. Ethel- 
burga and Bishop Andrews; the arms of the see of London 
and St. Erkenwald, of the Convent of Barking and St. Ethel- 
burga, are added with appropriate purpose. 

There was a time when the History of Allhallows 
Barking, by the Rev. Joseph Maskell (1864), was almost the 
‘only available source of information with regard to this 
interesting building. It required amplification and exposition. 
More recently Canon A. J..Mason (Wineteenth Century, May 
1898) has written the “Romance of an Ancient City Church,” 
the Rev. Dr. Biggs a booklet, “ Berkynge Church by the 
“Tower,” and Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., read: a paper in 
41902 which will be foundin the Transactions of the SES: 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of this Association took place on Friday 
last at the Royal Architectural Museum, Tufton 
Street, S.W., Mr. E. Guy Dawber, president, occupying the 
¢cnair. Prior to the reading of the paper Mr. Guy Dawber 
announced that the students had organised a smoking 
concert to be held on March 28 at the Monico, Piccadilly. 
A hope was expressed that there would be an unusually 
large attendance, as any balance will 
new premises fund. 


Mr. H. V. Lancuester then read the following paper on 


Law Courts. 


When you kindly invited me to re 


a ad this paper I 
selected “Law Courts’ 


as the subjéct, not so much in the 
hope of being able to contribute very much to the know- 
ledge that most of you already possess, as because it seems 
to me that of the various problems in planning that the 
‘architect is called upon to solve this is one that involves the 
use of nearly all the expedients that are demanded, and is 
perhaps the most typical of the methods to be adopted in 
matters of arrangement, while at the same time there is 
‘considerable scope, in larger examples at all events, for the 
study of architectural expression. 

In this matter of architectural expression the continental 
mations are noticeably our masters. Comparing most of our 
public buildings with those of equal importance abroad, 
while we find that at home they are too frequently pinched 
and ineffective, wedged into irregular sites between com- 
mercial premises, abroad we see a massive and imposing 
pile, its dignity enhanced by judicious isolation from all 
mean and unworthy surroundings, approached by a noble 
sivenue or a spacious square. The rooms are lofty, the 
corridors wide, and everything is calculated to impress 
one with the importance of the building and its uses; but 
as far as ingenuity of arrangement goes, it is inferior to 
the cramped little concern familiar to us at home, and as 


- Quincy Adams, was married here July 26, 1797, to Louisa 
, of this parish. The present porch is 
J. L. Pearson, R.A., who had charge 


atues by Nathaniel Hatch, the artist employed 
on the north transept of Westminster Abbey. The centre 


be contributed to the | 
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terms, “take care that new pulpett hedde be made in 
It was made by a Mr. 
Lane ata cost of 19/, and the hexagonal sounding-board 
has the curious and unusual motto in a panel, Xpm 
pdicam crucifixum.” , In 1649 the church was damaged by 
an explosion of gunpowder in a ship-chandler’s shop in 
Great Tower Street ; over fifty houses were destroyed and 
many lives lost ; the following morning a female infant was 
found in her cradle on the leads of the church; she grew up 
“‘a proper maiden.” The tower of red brick which was 
erected after the destruction of the former one in this 
‘explosion was one of the few ecclesiastical structures erected 
an the Commonwealth period ; the church at Wrotham is one 


regards the specific provision for its 
study seems to have been expended 
outline plan would hardly inform one 
was municipal, legal, or residential in 
few modern plans in our own country 
at a glance whether they 


purpose, very ]; 
; IN many cases 
whether the build 
its intention, wl 
would fail to sh 
were for town hall, law court 
palace. Lest we should feel inclined to congratulate ¢ 
selves unduly, it behoves us to consider whether we do 
attach too much importance to our clever little schemes 
specialising the routes’ and entrances in our designs, ; 
whether the Englishman’s mania for privacy is not carried 
yond what is either essential ordesirable. I certainly ine] 
to this view myself, and think that we should occasionz 
make some concessions in minor points, if by such a cou 
we can strengthen, if one may use the term, the dram; 
force that a fine architectural treatment exercises, Ag 
example of the importance attached abroad to w. rth 
and suitably expressing the purpose of such a building, ¢ 
need only cite the Law Courts at Brussels, where the int 
tion of impressing the mind with the power and dignity 
the law is so successfully_fulfilled. The .Courts at Par 
though most interesting in themselves, are less suitable 
an example, for, in spite of Duc’s masterpiece, they 
sent, asa whole, a gradual aggregation which can 
regarded in the same light as a completed study from ¢ 
hand. cB 
While far trom desiring to detract from the desi 
our own Courts of Justice, combining as it does remarkal 
grace of detail with vigorous composition, it m 
admitted by all that the internal arrangements fail, 
from a practical and an architectural point of view, the c 
defects being the divorce of the great hall from the 
and the consequent meanness of. the approaches | 
latter. One of the most striking and typical examp 
assize courts is that at Manchester, by Alfred Water 
of which a plan is published in the Transactions i 
Institute of June 12, 1865. If you refer to this you w 
note the skill with which the somewhat complex prol 
is met, and, taking into consideration the fact that the publ 
galleries are practically on the same floor as the courts, tl 
satisfactory separation of the officials, Bar and witnesse 
with the consequent avoidance of awkward cross-currents, 
You are doubtless familiar with the plan of the Birmir 
ham courts, which are universally considered to be mo 
admirably arranged. In this case the large hall is in dail 
use, as it serves both police and assize courts ; in fact, th 
latter are very much used throughout the year, and the larg 
hall is a great convenience. 
In the case of the Old Bailey courts, the site was a s 
what limited one for the accommodation required, ar 


| Cardiff is quit 
_ with the skill that one s 


this account the problem is treated in a simpler m 


As you have most of you recently visited the building, 
hardly necessary to embark on a detailed description, 
may suffice to mention that the courts are grouped it 
adjacent pairs, separated by the main staircase and li rhti 
area, while a corridor in front serves witnesses and Bar 
another behind the Bench; the judges’ and juries 
barristers’ rooms are on an upper floor, and a suite a th 
south end of the building is provided for the Lord Mayo 
and City authorities. a 
Very fortunately for us the site provided for our work a 
€ an exceptional one, and though not laid ou 
ees exercised in France or Germany 
it is nevertheless of a noble spaciousness and liberality, si 
that the buildings stand four square, open on all sides, ani 
the facades only broken by the surrounding trees. — Th 
design of the Cardiff courts was, to a great extent, governe( 
by the relation of the building to the town hall on the eas 
side, to which it corresponds in architectural details, and 11 
its dimensions from north to south. This also suggestec 
the arrangement of the assize courts and their adjuncts oI 
an upper floor, though such a course is in this case justifiec 
on economic grounds alone. te 
The very general objection to the placing the courts ot 
the first floor is to some extent met. by the arrangement 0! 
the steps, those not external forming as it were part of the 
design of the assize hall or salle des pas perdu. ¥ 
You will, I trust, understand that in illustrating my 
Fader by means of these plans, it is not with any idea ol 
their representing a standard type; as a matter of fact, the 
conditions themselves preclude such a supposition, but that 
such a course makes it easier for me to formulate the 
various points with which I ought to deal. 
With the plan before us I should mention that the 
buildings include the following :—The assize courts, police 
and wreck courts, the A Division police station, the chief 
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constable’s offices. Beyond pointing out on the plan the 
accommodation allotted to the two latter, I do not propose 
to refer to them, as they present but few variations from 
the usual practice. Basing our ideas on the examples 
quoted, it will be best to commence with the assize courts, 
and taking one of these and its surroundings in detail, the 
practical problems that I referred to at the commencement 
of this paper will become obvious. 

We shall not then need to consider the lesser courts at 
the same length, as they will follow to a large extent the 
same principles. You have in those attending the court 
the following six main divisions :—(1) Judge; (2) jury; (3) 
Bar ; (4) witnesses’ solicitors (and litigants in civil cases) ; 
(5) prisoner and police; (6) public, each of which jt is 
desirable to keep to some degree distinct, while the first 
two must be able to pass direct to their retiring-rooms 
without emerging into any of the general corridors. 

You will see at once that it is practically impossible to 
Secure this degree of subdivision on one floor, but the 
removal of the public to an upper gallery, and provision of 
steps from the dock to a lower floor for the prisoner 
simplifies things very much. 

A corridor in front of the court will serve division 4, 
and also jurors in waiting and when discharged. Corridors 
on one or both sides will provide for the Bar and officials, 
while the judge enters through his private room, from suit- 
able access provided at the back of the Bench. Thus we 
may mentally picture as the ideal arrangement a central 
block consisting of the court plus the judges’ and jury 
retiring-rooms, surrounded by a corridor, outside which are 
suitably placed the various rooms for officials, Bar, witnesses, 
&c. Taking this as a starting-point, it will almost inevitably 
occur that exigencies of lighting, access, &c., will demand 
modifications ; for instance, the courts may require to be 
grouped, as at Birmingham and the Old Bailey ; the site 
may be too small to allow of all the rooms on one level, as 
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at the High Courts; or, again, the lighting of a lower flox 
may have to be considered, as is the case in our building ; 
Cardiff. At the High Courts of Justice the officials’ an 
barristers’ rooms are very ingeniously dealt with on 
mezzanine below the judges’ rooms, &c., at the back of th 
Bench; the Bench being raised, these rooms are Cor 
veniently near the level of the court. On the other han, 
the jurors’ retiring-rooms are not well managed, being j 
the basement, two floors below the court level. “J 
witnesses’ rooms are next in importance, and if it is diffien 
to place those in close proximity to the courts, an enclose 
Space may be provided at the back of the court for witnesse 
immediately. wanted, though I think the more usual pre 
vision of a few seats in the court and a good room close g 
hand preferable. ie 
The grand jury, an important factor in‘ the conduet 0 
our assizes, need not be in such close touch with the court 
as it only assembles there at the commencement of thy 
session to receive the judge’s charge and then withdraws t 
deal in a preliminary way with the cases. It hears suff 
cient evidence to decide whether a case should proceed ¢ 
not, and its communications are handed in to the clerk i 
the form of a “ true bill” or otherwise. —_—., 
The grand jury, twenty-four in number, is drawn hon 
the magistracy and more important residents in - the 
circuit. Py 
It is a gereral practice to put its rooms on an upper 
floor with an cp2ning into the court by which the bills ean 
be delivered on the usual “ fishing-rod.” The arrangement 
of our building enabled us to put a gallery in the court 
which would accommodate the grand jury while b 
charged, but it is very Possible that judges will 
have them in the body of the court instead. d 
Before going into the arrangements of the courts them- 
selves it is worth while to run through a short schedule of 
those for whom accommodation must be provided :— 


(1) Assize Court Sheriff Jury of Twelve Bar | Witnesses and Solicitors | Prisoners 
(Criminal) Deputy Sheriff _ Jurors in waiting | Ushers Warders 
Judge _ Official Reporter » Police 
Judge’s Marshal | Press 
Re Clerk 
Assistant Clerk 
(2) Assize Court | As above _ As above a As above and None 
(Civil) Litigants 
(3) Quarter Sessions | Magistrates with | None Rs | Applicants Prisoners and 
er an pee Chairman of Bench Witnesses and Solicitors | Police 
in minor cases ; or a Recorder 
licensing cases) Clerk | 
(4) Petty Sessions Magistrates or -| None * Prosecutors Prisoners and 
(Country police court) | Stipendiary | Witnesses and Solicitors | Police 
Clerk Press 
| 
(5) Police Court Magistrates or | None 5 Prosecutors Prisoners and 
| pea Witnesses and Solicitors | Police 
| Clerk Press 
| 
(6) Wreck Court Stipendiary None tes | Ship’s Officers | None 
_ Nautical Assessor Witnesses and Solicitors 
Clerk Press 
(7) Sheriff's Court | Deputy Sherift | Jury of Twelve * Plaintiff and Defendant 3 
Nea penegeos Cece: | Clerk Witnesses and Solicitors 
damages) 
to 
(8) County Court Judge Jury of Five - Plaintiff and Defendant “a a - 
Be Witnesses and Solicitors | = 
er | ‘ f - 
(9) Coroner's Court Coroner | Jury of Twelve ” | Witnesses Occasionally a a 
(Occasionally) _ prisoner under . 9 
| escort 4 Pa 


We now come to the details of the court-room itself. 


Taking assize courts first, we find that the usual form of 
court 1s now a short oblong, with a width of 30 feet to 
40 feet anda length of 4o feet to 60 feet ; but at Gloucester 
the courts (erected some sixty years back) are semicircular 
in form, with the seating in concentric semicircles struck | 
from the judge’s throne. . This arrangement seems a good 


one, both practically and architecturally, 


, | 
<= 


and might, I~ 
should imagine, be more frequently employed where the 
site is suitable. We will assume, however, that the rect \, 
angular plan is adopted. After arranging for the Bench, — 
which should be about 25 feet long by 6 feet or 7 feet of 
width, and raised 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet above the floor in 
the court, the chief. point-on which ahy difficulty arises is 
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e position of the witness-box; this should’ not be less 
ayn 10 feet or more than 12 feet from the judge, and 
ould again be within 12 feet or 14 feet of the 
amining barrister and the jury. If much ‘further 
an this the witnesses’ replies may not carry, and 
e facial expression, which is sometimes important, may 
cape observation. It is more usual to put the witness on 
e other side of the judge to that occupied by the jury, 
‘th the advantage that the witness practically faces the 
ry-box when under examination; but with the disad- 
tage that remarks audible to.the barrister and judge may 
t reach the jury, who are generally less inclined to inter-. 
se in asking the witness to speak up. After consulting 
thorities of great experience we decided to place the 
itness-box on the jury side, pushing the latter slightly 
+ther down the court than usual, so that they get at least 
profile view of the witness. The witness-box should be 
feet above the floor, and should have a small table-top for 
ecuments or other articles produced in evidence. In front 
‘the Bench, and about a foot below it, are seats for the 
dge’s clerk and officials assisting him, and in front of 
ese on the floor of the court the tables and seats of 
jlicitors, while on the opposite side to the jury-box are 
‘aced the official shorthand writer and the Press. Behind 
e solicitors sit the barristers, and behind them is the 
yck. In the court where civil cases are heard this dock is 
ynvertible into additional seats for the Bar, or for special 
itnesses, experts, &c., while the bank of seats at the back 
the court provides for witnesses and jurors-in-waiting. 

Police.—Police courts follow much the same general 
rrangement, with the exception that no jury-box is required, 
shile the cases are usually disposed of much more rapidly. 
‘he public may either be in a upper gallery or on raised stag- 
ig atthe back of the court. The prisoners are usually brought 
ito the dock by means of a staircase from below, but at 
‘ardiff they come in on the level. from the cells corridor 
shich runs along the side of the courts ; to our mind this is 
1e more expeditious method. You will see that these 
ourts are in our building approached from three sides, and 
at the grouping of the two avoids cross lines of traffic as 
ar as possible in such a case. 

The wreck court is presided over by the stipendiary 
nd a nautical assessor, and deals with such cases as the 
ame implies, those attending being chiefly engaged in the 
nercantile marine. 

The buildings are heated by the atmospheric steam 
ystem, the steam being slightly below .atmospheric pres- 


ure; the boilers are in the basement of the town hall, and | 


ipes are brought through a subway connecting the two 
locks ; the courts and other rooms are supplied with fresh 
iltered air, driven by electric fans through steam-heating 
atteries, and carried by means of ducts and flues to suit- 
ble points. Extraction flues and ducts are carried to 
lowers in the two towers. It may interest you to hear, 
vhat I only knew myself a few days back, that this is prac- 
ically the same system as was adopted in the court-rooms 
t Manchester over forty years ago; though, of course, many 
ariations in detail have developed in the meantime. At 
ll events, experience has proved that for rooms as much 
ecupied as courts some form of mechanical ventilation is 
ssential. 

You have, I imagine, formed a fair general idea of the 
equirements in buildings of the class under consideration, 
ind not wishing to extend these remarks unduly, I propose 
mly to briefly refer to the general character which might be 
“xpressed architecturally in a building of this class. ' 

_Acertain austerity should, without doubt, be the prevail- 
hg note, but this should be most emphasised in the justice- 
shamber itself, where the presence of ornament and useless 
iccessories would be distinctly out of place. 

__ The assize hall, however, presents an opportunity which 
's scarcely to be found in any other description of building. 
Severe in treatment though it should be, it is yet a link 
between the outer world and the solemnity of the tribunal. 
As it leads to the various departments, and has to provide 
for the freest perambulation, it includes more than one 
vista, and affords scope for the romantic treatment that art 
associates with an exchange or public loggia, where the 
learned might exercise the imagination and find inspiration 
in a sense of space and rhythmic form such as a well- 
designed apartment of this importance and character should 
suggest. ) 

A feeling of the open air quite apart from the matter of 
ventilation should be imparted, and any sense of confine- 
ment would effectually mar the relief which such a hall 
affords those who have felt the tension of a hardly fought 
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case. Balconies to the open air, provided their outlook ig 
not too exciting, would be valuable as adjuncts, and mysteries 
of light and shade might be sought for. ; 

A considerable uniformity of material would seem to be 
desirable, such as could be secured by a vaulted room in 
stone with a stone floor tempered by the introduction of 
other materials, if they are used only in the broadest way. 

Such a hall offers great opportunities of an almost 
purely architectural character, and the use of ornament and 
sculpture need not be excluded, though these adjuncts are 
capable of a freer treatment in the exterior of the building. 
It may be remembered that a palais de justice is not a 
prison, and that in the hands of- an artist dignity and 
balance may achieve a result typifying the magnificence of 
the law, which is no terror to those who have no reason to 
fear it, and a palace of justice as a monument to a merciful 
institution might well have some elements of gaiety in its 


composition. 


Mr. Hooper said he rose with great pleasure to propose 
a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Lanchester for the most 
instructive paper that had just been read. The subject of 
law courts seemed to belong rather to the specialist. Mr. 
Lanchester was to be congratulated on the wonderful oppor- 
tunity he and his partners have had in erecting the law 
courts at Cardiff. It might almost be said that in no other 
similar instance in Great Britain has the architect been sub- 
ject to so few restrictions. The most notable instance in 
London of this class of work which has been so hampered 
is the Law Courts in Fleet Street. Mr. Street’s design was 
cut down and meddled with in a most merciless manner. 
In consequence an amount of waste space was obtained 
which one cannot but wish had been devoted to building, 
and thereby to obtain the architectural effect which Mr. 
Street was so anxious to secure. In effective contrast to 
this cheeseparing policy one can turn to the law courts of 
Brussels, and marvel at the opportunity which M. Poelaert 
had afforded to him, and also at the brilliant manner with 
which it was seized. It used to be said that the building 
was a monument to Justice, but the King of the Belgians 
said it was rather a monument to Architecture. Such 
indeed it appears to the casual observer. Whether it ful- 
filled all the requirements for which it was erected he could 
not say. But externally, at any rate, it was a very expres- 
sive structure. The student of architecture cannot refrain 
from marvelling at the attention bestowed on the minutest 
detail. Even the fittings and furniture of the interior were 
carried out under the personal supervision of the architect, 
M. Poelaert. Paris has no law courts to compare with those 
at Brussels. Those in Rouen are of extreme interest, but 
being out of date are not within the purview of the paper 
under discussion. 

Mr. E. A. RicKxarpbs, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said he was grateful to Mr. Lanchester for having presented 
the subject under a new light to him. 

Mr. Greic said that he was struck very forcibly by the 
fact that Mr. Lanchester throughout the course of his paper 
referred to no point of historical interest. The whole 
question of law courts seems under its present aspect an 
eminently modern one. There was nothing to guide a 
designer as to what principles should be followed. This 
method of dealing with the subject was perhaps a surprise 
to anyone who had expected that Mr. Lanchester would 


include some remarks on the history of law courts and our 
“methods of dispensing justice, and perhaps indicate the 
gradual development which culminated in the system of 


the present day, thereby affording us some guide as to how 
to carry on a tradition if there was such a thing in this 
branch of architecture. If the subject is accepted as an 
essentially modern one, the employment of modern materials 
is perhaps more completely justified than in any other kind. 
of work. Mr. Lanchester did not enter either into a discus- 
sion as to the various materials best suited to the difficulties. 
peculiar to this architectural problem. j 

Mr. E. Guy Dawser in closing the discussion said that 
everyone must regret the very lax attendance on that even-. 
ing, and that the paper had not provoked more discussion 
must be attributed to the very inclement weather. It 
seemed to him that the subject of law courts was beyond 
question one for the specialist. Mr. Lanchester and his 
partners have made it entirely their own, and Mr. 
Lanchester knows more about it than anyone in England. 
Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards were to be con- 
gratulated on being able to put up two such magnificent 


buildings as the Cardiff town hall and law courts together. 


The short-sighted policy of local authorities in England 
when cramping the’sites of municipal buildings must bé a 
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cause of deep regret to all who could see a little ahead. 
This is borne out by a visit to any continental town. There 
the town halls were made the principal feature of the town 
and were enhanced by the dignity of their surroundings. 
The overwhelming sensation in looking at the law courts in 
the Strand is that they are restricted in area, for it is impossible 
to odtain a general view of the buildings from any point. 
At Cardiff, on the other hand, the buildings can happily be 
seen from all sides. In England, of course, it is sometimes 
exceedingly difficult to secure an open space for imparting 
the full effect to a design. But one must nevertheless 
regret such a fact. Mr. Dawber concluded by Proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Lanchester, which was passed with 
acclamation. 4 

Mr. LancHEsTER in reply thanked the meeting for the 
very cordial way in which his paper had been received and 
for which he was very proud. He protested against the 
statements of two of the previous speakers when they said 
that law courts were for the specialist. He strongly ob- 
jected to such a description, and doubted if there was such 
a being. If a man bestowed extra attention on a particular 
branch of his work he was not thereby constituted a 
specialist. Of course, he and his partners knew more 
about law courts than they did when they secured their 
first commission. But he declined to accept it as a compli- 
ment if he were labelled specialist, no matter of what kind. 
It had never occurred to him to deal with his subject from 
an historical point of view, and he hoped that this aspect 
would be separately treated at a meeting of the next 
session. His effort was to attentively study modern and 
contemporary work, and endeavour to carry it a step 
forward. Our modern arrangements were not like those of 
even so recent a period as fifty years ago. Mr. Dawber, in 
alluding to the cramping of the sites of public buildings, 
had told them by’ way of comfort that they could not expect 
free open spaces in old England. The argument was not 
altogether sound, for it must be conceded that most of the 
continental towns, where the opposite condition prevails, 
are quite as old, and usually much older, than English 
CLES: 


GENERAL. 

M:. Lik? Fild>3, R.A, has comodleted the State portrait 
of Queen Alexandra and has submitted it to the inspection 
of Her Majesty. 

The Property left by Mr. Georg> Henry Boughton, R.A., 
of West House, Campden Hill, London, W., who died 
recently at the ag2 of seventy-one, has been valued at 
24,9167. 

Tae Pavlit Works D2partmont of the Cape of Good 
Hope will obtain a design for the new law courts to be 
erected in Cape Town by competition. The architects will 
be confined to those practising in South Africa, 

A Joint Committee of admirers of the late Robert Brough, 
A.R.S.A., appeal for help in raising a fund for the following 
purposes, viz. :—(1) To acquire and place in the Art Gallery, 
Aberdeen (where the late artist received his artistic educa- 
tion), the fine portrait-bust of him by Mr. Derwent Wood, 
exhibited last season at the New Gallery ; (2) to found an 
art scholarship in Aberdeen, to be called the ‘Robert 
Brough ” scholarship. 


Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., read a paper on Friday 

last before the Edinburgh Architectural Association entitled 

The Arts of the Monastery.” The numerous lantern slides 
included examples of his own work. 


_ The Royal S:ottish Academy rejected ata Statutory meet- 
ing, by eleven votes to nine, the proposal to elect a painter, 
a sculptor and an architect to the rank of Associate. 


Th2 University of Oxfora has renewed the annual grant 
of 1097. to the British School of Archzeology at Athens for 
three years. 


Ta2 Rracliff2 District Council have decided to offer 
premiums of 50/, 30], and 29/, for the esigns submitted 
in the competition for the new public free library, towards 
which Mr. Carnegie has given 5,099), 

_Th2 Cirp2nters’ Company have voted 25 guineas to the 
building fund of the Architectural Association. 

The Royal Society of British Artists have elected the 
following members :—Mr. G. C. Collins, Mr. Walter Dexter, 
Mr. T. Hodgson, Biddell, Mr. W. M. Palin, Mr. H. Lindley 
Richardson and Mr. D. Murray Smith. 

Tae Annual Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
was opened on Monday by the Countess of Dudley. 
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M-:. D. G. Hogarth is to have charge of the excavation 
the site of the “ Artemision,” which will be resumed at t 
end of the month. ’ 

Professor W. E. Dalby will deliver on Tuesday next 
the Royal Institution the first two lectures on “ Vibrati 
Problems in Engineering.” ; : a 

The Plans for the Liverpool County Hospital for Childr 
have been passed by Wirral Rural District Council. T 
quantities are now in preparation. The central block w 
be first undertaken at a cost of about 25,000/, 

An Am2rican Court of Appeal has decided that a ci 
engineer is not compelled to hand over to his success 
books containing field notes made by him in surveying Jo 
of individual owners upon their application, under the 
employment and at their expense, but such books are h 
private property. 

The Bexhill Education Committee have decided to a: 
the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
appoint an assessor in connection with a Proposed comp: 
tition for the design of anewschool. = 

An Academy of Music is to be erected in Brooklyn, Ne 
York, at a cost of 1,000,000 dols. Several well-know 
architects will be selected and invited to submit plans j 
the competition held under the supervision of the professc 
of architecture at Pennsylvania University. has 

Mr. J. R. Bell, M.1.C.E., has removed his offi es t 
25 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. . = 

The Ascoli Cope has been returned by Mr. Pierpoip 
Morgan to the Italian Government. The transference | 
Italy was effected through a secretary of the Italian Legatioi 


| in London. 


- 

a 

Mr. G. H. Willoughby, of Manchester, has been ap 
pointed assessor in the Nelson free library competition 
It is believed 200 designs have been sent in. 


An Office Building is to be erected in Chicago on hi 
the total expenditure will amount to five million dollars 
Half of this amount will be the cost of the site. = 

The Chailey Rural Council have received an accoun 
from their solicitors showing payments amounting to 2¢ 
in connection with the proceedings against Sir W 
The clerk has in addition presented a bill for 
68/. as out-of-pocket expenses. 4 

The French Government has purchased a picture by M 
Sickert representing Old Bedford Music Hall, Camden Toi 

Clifford’s Tower and Mound at York Castle will hen 
forth be upheld at the expense of the whole county o 
Yorkshire. J 

The Leeds City Council have accepted the resignation, om 
account of failing health, of Mr. Thomas Hewson, M.Inst.C ny 
city engineer and surveyor and waterworks engineer. Mr. 
Hewson, who is now sixty-five years of age, came Lo 


Rochdale to Leeds in 1881. - 4 
Mr. Holbrook Gaskell will give 1,009/. towards fh 
erection and complete furnishing of an operatin ny 
connection with the Liverpool Country Hospital, whe 
about to be erected at Heswall, Cheshire.  F 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., oy 
o'clock, deliver the first of his course of two lectures at fl 
Royal Institution on 


: 
The Birmingham Association met on the roth Inst. ta 
consider 


Her Majesty’s Theatre, Carlisle, which was destroyed» 
by fire some months ago, is in process of reconstru lon. 
The seating accommodation of the new theatre will be as 
follows :—Private boxes, 14 persons; dress circle, about 


Too; upper or. back ‘circle, 152; ‘stalls, 1325 pit, 5605 
gallery, 572—total, 1,530. _The frontage of the old building, 
which was not damaged by the fire, will remain. It is” 


expected that the theatre will be ready for opening in the - 
autumn. Messrs. -W. H. Bendle & William Hope; 
33 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne, are the 
architects, ' _ 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


ie new Workmen’s Compensation Bill, which will 
ve to pass through the House of Lords before being 
bmitted to the House of Commons, corresponds to a 
‘ge extent with the report of the departmental com- 
ttee issued last year. It was recommended that the 
jitations in respect of employment on or in or about 
y building, as regards height of building, use of 
iffolding and employment of machinery, be repealed. 
the Bill there is no longer a necessity for restricting 
idents to those which occurred on, in or about any 
iliding which exceeds 30 feet in height, or on which 
iffolding is employed or machinery used for the pur- 
ses of construction. _Men engaged in preparing the 
> or laying the foundations can claim compensation, 
other recommendation was that the words “ dock, 
arf, quay, warehouse” should be inserted after the word 
tory.” That has been done, and the Act will also apply 
tramways, workshops and laundries. An accident 
ich occurs while a building is being decorated or 
sred in any way can also be made a subject for com- 
isation. The committee furthermore considered that 
vorkman should not be prevented from recovering 
ipensation by reason only of the fact that. the 
ident did not occur on, in or about a particular 
xe. The Bill proposes to extend the obligation of the 


yloyer to cases where the accident happens to the | 


kman while actually engaged on the duties of his 


loyment although absent from the premises of the | 


loyer. The dependants who received compensation 
e such members of the workman’s family as were 
ily or partly dependent upon his earnings. 
Bill dependants include 
her, grandfather, grandmother, stepfather, step- 
ner, son, daughter, grandson, granddaughter, step- 
stepdaughter, brother, sister, half-brother, half- 


” ‘ 
Tae 


VisiIToRS to the Paris International Exhibition will 
smber that in the Petit Palais a pleasing effect was 
ed by covering the ironwork with mat gilding. 
ul on metal may be false in heraldry, but in decora- 
itis generally advisable. The palace now belongs 
ae City of Paris, and the Municipal Council have 
ded it among the other structures which have to be 
ted for the benefit of visitors in the summer. But 
igh a penny-wise policy which is unworthy of the 
instead of regilding the ironwork it is being 
red with ordinary paint. It is not often such a 
of taste is exemplified in a public building in 
, and the gain is so insignificant as not to be worth 
deration. 


LTHOUGH the St. Louis Exhibition of 1904 has ended 
ancial losses to others besides the promoters, the 
ition must in many respects be considered suc- 
il. The buildings demonstrated American expedi- 
both in the designing and the construction. Mr. 
Ips FLeTcHeEr read an interesting paper before the 
ute on the buildings. The book he has issued, 
f which Mr. Bartsrorp is the publisher, gives more 
than was possible in a paper, besides a great many 
graphs of the buildings and grounds. The in- 
tion contained in the pages can be turned to 
nt for other purposes. What must strike every 
ect on examining the plates is that Old World 
ecture has been employed throughout, and that 
ie building is suggestive of an independent effort 
Ploy novel forms. Mr. FLETCHER explains this by 
5 that “so thoroughly has the Beaux-Arts captured 
‘can architects that none could get away from its 
ven In erecting a temporary building.” Evidently 
ONS Young American ” has not yet appeared in 
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| AN exhibition of paintings by Henri Leys and his 
| nephew, Henri pr BRACKELEER, will be held in the New 
| 
| 


Museum, Antwerp, from May 15 until June 15. Leys, 
who lived from 1815 to 1869, was one of" the great 
'masters of the modern Belgian school. His style was 
imitated to some extent by his pupil, Sir Atma-Tapema, 
when he preferred Medizeval to Classical scenes. , Leys 
might be described as a Medizeval realist, and his paint- 
ings are very different to the masquerades of modern 
models in fancy dresses which ate Supposed to be 
historical paintings. If Leys painted Medizeyal build- 
ings his style would seem from be in keeping with the 
architecture. But the severity of his manner is not 
always pleasing, and his pictures appear almost out of 
place in a modern gallery. Henri DE BRACKELEER: 
also loved the scenes of a past time, but he was no. 
archaicist, and his colouring appeals to modern eyes as 
if it were superior to his master’s. Both artists pro- 
duced admirable works, and a sight of them will repay 
a voyage to Antwerp. 


We lately referred to RuDoLF von ALT, the Nestor 
of the Austrian painters. In spite of his age, he was. 
SO young and ardent in temperament that he was 
elected to be President of th Society of Secessionists, 
or the advanced painters who were in revolt against 
the old methods of the Austrian school. He died on. 
the 12th inst., and, as he was born in 1812, he was in. 
his ninety-third year. He was specially successful with . 
landscapes and representations of Austrian buildings... 
His water-colour drawings were highly valued, He 
was a link between past and present, and it was 


In the | 


46 ° | 
wife or husband, father, | proverb “ Aide-toi, 


ecture, 
| 
| 


remarkable to find so old a painter in the van of 
progress. No artist in Vienna was so popular with. 
young aspirants as Rupotr von Att. 

THERE is no country in Europe where the French. 
le ciel t’aidera,” deserves to be 
accepted and acted on as in Ireland. What can be 
done by self-help under adverse circumstances has been 
exemplified in the attempt to obtain examples of' 
modern art for Dublin... In the first place the com- 
mittee succeeded in obtaining for exhibition the collec- 
tion of French and Dutch paintings which belonged’ 
to the late Mr. J. Sraats Forses. They were better 
adapted than any discourses to convince the people that. 
modernity in art has its ‘importance. Energetic efforts 
were made to raise subscriptions for the purchase of 
some of the works. © On Monday last the treasurer 
was able to announce that the money already promised 
amounted to within 84o0/ of the sum required to 
purchase fourteen examples of Corot and nine of 
ConSTABLE from the Forbes collection, and that various 
other pictures in the exhibition had been presented. 
It is difficult with such a collection to allow any part to: 
leave Dublin, and the other works which are considered 
necessary will cost 5,800/. It is proposed that an 
attempt should be made to borrow that sum, at a 
reasonable rate of interest, on the security of the 
pictures and the names of certain members of the 
committee before the exhibition closes. Time to collect 
the money would be given by such an arrangement. 


A PAPER was lately read in Bonn by Dr. StesourG 
on an ornament for the dead which was obtained from. 
an ancient Greek tomb. It is made of a very thin pale 
gold, and was used as a band for the head of a corpse. 
The inscription on it is to the following effect, “ Be 
consoled, EuGENnrEs, nobody is immortal,” as if it were 
the last greeting from a relative or a friend. Similar 
inscriptions are found on steles and must have been 
of ancient origin. The name Taenia was applied to 
streamers on ships and to the string used for tying 
garlands; it was also applied to a band for the hair. 
Priests and priestesses wore one, and it was some- 
times intertwined with the chaplets of olive and laurel 
for prophets and poets. It was not supposed to be 
employed for the dead. 
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BUILDINGS IN CHANCERY. 


CCORDING to Joun SELDEN, there is no land in 
A England which can be described as allodial, or | 


held of nobody, for “all the land of England is held 
i If we 


either immediately. or mediately of the King.” 
believe theorists, thé greater part of the globe was once 
treated as collective property, but in course of time 
there was a change which in Western Europe was 
presented as feudalism, through which there was no 
land without a master. Afterwards in England the 
feudal tenants became freeholders and copyholders. 
Finally there was landlordism and tenancies of various 
kinds. In England it may be supposed that the holding 
of the land from the Sovereign is only a legal fiction, 
but in practice it is found to be of great importance, and 
is essential to the State. 

One result of the principle or the fiction, whichever 

we like to call it, is that with us property has become 
sacred and inviolable. This state of things is so 
familiar that we look on it as if it’ were a law of 
nature, But philosophers in all ages have been doubtful 
about individual rights to property, and one of them, a 
Frenchman, wrote an elaborate treatise demonstrating 
that private property ought to be allowed to exist. Many 
political societies abroad take an opposite view, and will 
not believe in individual privileges. MrraBEAU sug- 
gested the opposition to the possession of land when’ he 
said :—‘‘If every man that ever lived had a tomb, ‘it 
would be necessary, in order to find land to till, to over- 
throw these monuments and to disturb the ashes of the 
dead in order to nourish the living.” 

One of the consequences of the belief in the seignior- 
ial privileges or visionary proprietorship of the Sovereign 
with respect to the property held by his subjects was 
that the Court of Chancery, which was closelyiconnected 
with him, became the guardian of property in various 
forms. Its powers are not easily defined. Dickens 
described the Court as having decaying houses and 
blighted land in every shire, and, indeed, it might be 
said without exaggeration that there is not an acre of 
land in England which at one time or another did not 
come within the purview of the Court. The complaints 
raised about its arrears, which sometimes seemed to be 
fabulous in number, were evidence of the extent of its 
transactions. In Cromwe i's time the Parliament 
found there were 23,000 causes awaiting judgment 
from periods ranging from five to thirty years, and it 
was resolved to abolish the Court. “Fhere was, how- 
ever, no change; we suppose it was found on reflection 
that the consequences would be more dangerous than 
the evils which then existed. 

In dealing with property the Court, or as it is now 
called the Chancery Division, is not confined to large 
landed estates. It also takes cognisance of all build- 
ings upon estates, whether mansions or cottages or 
farm buildings. Building in general would lose some 
of its importance if it were exempt from the control of 
the Chancery Division. That is only reasonable, for a 
fine estate would have a diminished value if a resi- 
dence on it had fallen into ruins. The extent of the 
power of the Court over buildings was exemplified in 
a case heard before Mr. Justice Swinren Eapy this 
week. 

Lord KensincTon is the tenant for life of the St. 
Bride’s estate, in the county of Pembroke. The rental 
value is about 7,o0o/.a year. But there is also pro- 
perty in the form of investments which yield over 
t1,000o/, a year. The mansion-house is not, however, 
worthy either of the owner or of the estate. It is one 
of those castellated buildings having a tower and 
battlements which were in fashion about seventy years 
ago. It was built for show rather than for comfort. 
There was a large hall and a grand staircase and a 
gallery, but visitors were not expected to stay, for there 
were very few bedrooms to accommodate them. As 
was to be expected at that time in a great house which 


‘described as rebuilding, viz. :—(1) The rebuilding 


were of a primitive and disagreeable kind. A cesspo 
received the drainage, and it was placed in such 
position that the odours from it filled the house. T| 
water supply was scanty, and was only obtainable | 
hard work in pumping. — 
Existence under such conditions would not | 
allowed where sanitary Acts are enforced. Lo 
Kensincton therefore desired to have the hou 
adapted to modern requirements and the dangers ! 
moved. An ordinary person would have no difficul 
in doing so if he possessed the money which was 7 
quired. Buta tenant for life is not free to act as 
pleases, and Lord Kensincton had therefore to apy 
to the Chancery Division to obtain such an allowan 
from the funds in the hands of the trustees of the esta 
as the law allowed. By the Settled Land Act one-h; 
of the annual rental derived from the land can be appli 
towards rebuilding a mansion-house. But in the prese 
case it was a question whether the works to be und 
taken could be considered as rebuilding.” In the schedi 
which was submitted to the Court the work Ww 
oe 
principal mansion-house at St. Bride's, 12,700/, t 
‘principal works required therefor being as follows: 
(a2) Removing attics and reconstructing roofs, (0) addi 
additional storey to back building, (¢) building thre 
Storey addition at back, (@) altering gun-room, addi 
two storeys to north-west side with additional sa 
tary accommodation, and providing hot-water sj re 
(2) providing heating apparatus, (/) altering vents < 
building chimneys, (g) converting kitchens, &c, 1 
dining-room, constructing oriel windows, rearran 
corridor and providing two new: sitting-rooms, (i) 
arranging upper floors and carrying-up hall to roof a 
building tower and tower-room, (?) building laund 
and washhouse for mansion-house, (/) electric lig 
mansion-house ; (2) new drainage system for m 
house, 300/, ; (3) new water supply for mansion4 
1,400/.—total, 14,400/.” . 
From the foregoing document it will be evid 
a transformation was demanded. Weare enab! 
it to realise the imperfections of one of those 
castles which were supposed to be adapted not on 
peers, but for those who aspired to that rank. 
influence of the existing building would also app 
have dictated the character of the alterations. Inst 
ofa complete clearance and the adoption of a mi 
common-sense style, some of the characteristics of 
old building are to be preserved, although none of 
walls may remain. It was argued that the hous 
not to be rebuilt, but to be altered and to be add 
The judges are sometimes in doubt about the | iffe 
of rebuilding and altering. Mr. Justice SWINFEN 
at one time considered that what was contempla 
was only alteration and addition, but on the last oc 
sion he concluded there was to be a rebuilding. 
cuardian of the property he appeared to be satis! 
that the new house would not be more expensive 
keep up than its predecessor. a 
The question then arose how much money could 
granted out of capital towards the expenses. Assum 
that the net income was 17,000/., his Lordship tou 
the Settled Land Act in granting 8,500/. Lord K 
SINGTON has undertaken to carry out the other we 
included in the schedule. The estimated cost for a! 
water supply was also allowed for by the Act. 
A case of the kind would appear strange 4 
foreign jurist, . The Chancery Division has tot 
into account not only the present but the fut! 
Throughout the discussion the interest of the ter 
in tail, who is not yet a year old, received as much ¢ 
sideration as the interest of the present holder of 
estate. That concern for another generation occasion 
leads to remarkable results. The late Marquis of B 
was compelled to obtain a special Act in order tha! 
should be repaid 1,000,o00/. in return for the vast ou 
on docks and other improvements at Cardiff. 10 


Stood apart from the highway, the sanitary arrangements 


trustees his Lordship was merely one individual © 


a. 


ossibly numerous race, and his interests were therefore 
nly of a fractional kind. 
_ When cases arise which relate to architecture there 
ould be an advantage if a Judge could be aided by the 
ews of an architect or assessor. In Chancery there 
always a respect for anything which is ancient in its 
igin. In consequence, styles of building which may 
» obsolete are respected. A few years ago trustees had 
suffer because they built houses in Bedford Park in 
form which was novel at the time. When it becomes 
question between rebuilding and alteration an archi- 
ct is likely to apprehend that the Court will only give 
sanction to a new building which is suggestive of 
eold. Then planning becomes cramped and there is a 
ik that convenience will not always be attained, and 
2 future occupants will have to suffer through the 
eference which is given to forms and arrangements 
lich have come from an earlier time. The principle, 
wever, of the Court, which is opposed to HERBERT 
ENCER’S dictum that equity does not permit property 
land, is so important for the continuance of Great 
itain, we are bound to undervalue the slight incon- 
uence which may occasionally have to be endured by 
lividuals. 


| 


COMPOSITION IN PAINTING.* 


JISITORS to exhibitions of paintings in England 
__ are aware that the most admired works rarely 
sist of more than a few figures. This fact is also 
ved by the engravings or etchings which are pub- 
ied. Miriais is known by such dualities as the 
ide of Lammermoor, the Black Brunswicker, the 
nees in the Tower, the North-west Passage, the 
scribed Royalist, and the Fugiuenot. Occasionally 
e are three figures, as in the Rosalind and Celia, 
Order of Release, and the Rescue, but as a rule 
‘Most admired works are confined to one or two | 
res. The practice was hardly less remarkable with 
Watts. He was ambitious, and was eager to 
Jay his power in overcoming difficulties, but most | 
he paintings which were to be Seen in the Winter | 
libition were as limited in figures as those of 
Als. Equally noteworthy was the practice of | 
WHISTLER. | 
Whether this disregard of several figures is to be 
ed to the love of portraiture which prevails in 
land or to the difficulty of grappling with com- 
tion we need not inquire. Few modern engravings 
» been more popular than those of Gustave Dori, 
h are representations of crowds, and in a lesser 
ee the engravings from Epwin Lone’s Babylonian 
nage Market, Egyptian Feast and the Spanish 
ng Girl, in all of Which many figures appear, have 
Success. Certain paintings of State functions, of 
€-scenes and the like have also been admired. But 
he exhibition it is demonstrated that the majority 
inters believe that pictures with a few figures are 
' likely to be appreciated by the multitude than 
>in which a great many appear. The President of 
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'inclined to be paradoxical, 


columns and a pediment. 
an opportunity for decoration. 
used, sometimes easel pictures were employed, and in 
both there was subserviency to the architecture. When 
easel pictures were employed for secular adornment 
they were made to present some of the characteristics 
which were necessary when used for the decoration of 
large buildings. 
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boundaries of the space it occupies. Indeed, in all great 
pictures we find that the disposition has some connection 
with an imaginary geometrical outline. In aq great 
Many cases the relation may be too manifest, as was the 
case with many of the old “machinists,” As Fuse. 
| SayS:— Composition, like all other parts of style, had 
a gradual progress; ° it began in monotony and 
apposition, emerged to centre and depth, established 
itself on harmony and masses, was debauched by con- 
trast and grouping, and finally supplanted by machinery, 
commonplace and manner.” But when the cone, the 
pyramid, the globe, the oval, the circle or the segment 
become too obtrusive, then the figures, however excel- 
lent, are undervalued, and the whole painting is sup- 
posed to be a mechanical production, mere ‘art by 
geometric rule.” For that reason many authorities have 
set themselves against composition as it was understood 
by the Italian masters, and as it is still believed to be 
taught in academies, 

Courage is therefore manifest in Mr, Harron’s 
endeavour to explain the rules of figure composition. 
His book on figure drawing contained much useful 
advice to students of art, and his new volume is an 
excellent supplement to it. But the subject being more 
difficult, what he says may not be manifest on the first 
reading, and it might be supposed that originally the 
pages formed only parts of lectures in which viva voce 
explanations were given. The author is sometimes 
but it is only in the 
intention of impressing his rules on the student’s 
mind. ‘The first part relates to architecture in reference 
to decoration, for indeed we may presume that composi- 
tion arose out of the necessity to have a correspondence 
between the groups and other parts of the picture and 
the space which it was to fill. Considering the number 
of mouldings, the pilasters, columns and other efforts 
to break up the monotony of surface which is found in 
Classic architecture, the following may be taken ‘as 
expressing the views of a decorator :— 


Classic architecture is a projected architecture, just as 
Gothic is recessed. We find this in numerous instances of 
the placing of architectural members, somewhat resembling 
complete little buildings, upon the wall and projecting 
before it. These projecting members are connected to- 
gether by their mouldings being continued along the wall. 
This is, indeed, another way of describing the broken 
entablature and the broken plinth, which give projections. 
without undue weight. 


In an Italian church the so-called projected archi- 
tecture became a necessity, for instead of having deep 
chapels with altars, as in Gothic buildings, only a slight 
recesS was necéssary and it was emphasised by 
Each of these altars afforded 
Sometimes fresco was 


When an architectural setting is not 


\cademy sets the example. He would, no doubt, 


der his Zsrael in Egypt and the Queen of Sheba are 


ictures by which his reputation is to be sustained, 
1ordinary years he is satisfied with a nymph in 
wwe or a Roman lady looking out of her window. 
here are some critics who will say that the system 
anly owing to incompetence. Composition is 
psed to be exceedingly difficult, and receives scant 
4on in the training of artists. But it should be 
‘stood that. in the representation of a head some 
to composition must be given. It is only neces- 
° look through a collection of coins or of postage 
*S mM order to see’ how much effect is gained by 
slations between a head or an emblem and the 


“igure Composition, 


‘an & Hall.) By Richard G. Hatton, (London: 


. obtainable, Mr. Hatron suggests that a substitute is to 


be found in “an adaptation of nature, and use of sky, 
trees, and all the accessories of existence, or we can 
arrange our figures among ornament.” There is, how- 
ever, nO arrangement equal to architectural forms. 
We have only to imagine such a work as DELAROCHE’S 
Heémucycle, with trees or ornaments instead of the 
colonnade, in order to ‘realise how much the work 
would lose in effect. The same result would follow 
with LeicuTon’s two works in the South Kensington 
Museum if the architectural accessories were removed. 

Mr. Hatron has some useful remarks about filling 
spaces. He explains the radial method, the oval method, 
the starlike, circular, and the crescent or moonshaped, 
An admirable illustration of the last is given, . viz. 


the ‘King War-wolf,” by the late FREDERICK SANDYS. 
The king is meeting his death in the burning boat used 
in many adventures. The poop is curved and the lines 
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ping with it; the chain armour 
, the armorial bearings on 
The only drawback is the 
limited space, and in 
e artist is likely to be 
with northern heroes 
concerned. Acade- 


of the flames are in kee 
he wears, his hair and beard 
the sail are all crescentic. 
overcrowding of the detail in a 
consequence the ingenuity of th 
overlooked. It is not, however, 
that the theory of art is generally 
micism still has a weakness for Greek and Roman 
mythology. An engraving is given after a picture by 
TintoreEt, which bore an inscription to the effect that if 
the spectator wished to know the meaning of the picture 
it was Mercury and the Graces. On this Mr, Hatron 
-offers the following remarks :— 


The Classic figure is nothing more or less than the de- 
lineation of a body capable of easy and equal action—the 
form arising from the possibilities of action. It is a perfect | 
body, without differentiation, without individualisation. No 
one who has made any study of Greek art will hesitate to 
say that the Greeks carried the treatment of the figure to 
the highest perfection. It cannot be claimed that they gave | 
to their figures the expression of ‘the soul, but so far as the 
rendering of the body with the greatest beauty and nobility 
-went, they succeeded as none have, since. The explanation | 
seems to me to be this. The Greeks separated man from | 
man, according to his actions or his fortunes. Fortune and | 
misfortune are the outside actions bearing upon the indi- 
vidual, and are consequently of the same nature as his own 
actions. It is true they granted men passions—Ajax is 
hot-tempered, recklessly bold, Ulysses is crafty or wise— 
‘but in each, as in all cases, the attitude towards life is | 
the same. The healthy, well-developed man pursues the | 
ordinary course, swayed by this or that, defending or. 
epposing divinity, and battling with these, or taking ad- | 
vantage of those, accidental circumstances. It becomes, | 
therefore, the exploit that makes the man, who is | 
identified by the emblems appropriate to his several | 
ventures. Otherwise all men are alike 
limb for Hercules, a slenderer form for Mercury, activity and | 
strength for Mars, and so on. Now, whether this be true 
of the delineation of personages in Greek literature, it 
certainly is of their representation in_art. | 
to say there were no ex 
Scopas particularly; but is it expression after all when 
compared with the work of, say, Donatello or Rodin? It is 
not. Atthe best it is pure physical expression, not emotional, 
or even if we grant that, it is the expression of emotions 


a little heavier beautiful. 


It were idle method of “buon fresco 
pression in Greek sculpture—in | one to pur 


common to all men, though the circumstances give some | 


degree of special intensity—as in the Laocoon. 
gods, heroes and men of Greek art would act in the same 
way upon a given occasion, assuming that their distinguish- 
ing characteristics did not interfere, but in the art of more 
recent times the individuals would act differently even when 
all conditions were equal, for it seems a postulate of modern 
‘art that the characters shall be so drawn that they will 
appear of a temperament and nature different on_all occa- 
sions from other men, while the postulate of Greek art 
seems to be that personages are the same, except for casual 
variations. 


Mr. Hatron employs a large number of reproduc- | 


tions of old prints and etchings after famous paintings 
to reinforce his explanations. 
“a transposition of the figures in order to suggest an 
improvement or the superiority of the original over any 
alteration. The reader is, however, made to feel that 
there can be no cast-iron system of composition, for 
even within specified limits imagination can assert itself. 
The book will be useful not only to students of art, but 
to visitors to exhibitions who wish to understand why 
a picture is admired or condemned. 


Sir R. Melvill Beachcroft has given notice that at an early 
meeting of the London County Council he will move that 
Trafalgar Square stands much in need of. improvement, 
and might, at very moderate cost, be made as attractive as 
a place of public resort occupying so important and central 
a position in London ought to be, and that it be referred to 
the: parks and open spaces committee to consider and 
report what, if any, proposal can properly be made on the 


tale to the First Commissioner of His Maiesty’s Office of 
orks, 


All the | 
‘of the walls to be decorated, what materials to use a 


In some cases there is | translation of pictures into cubes 


' lime; but in the country, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECT: 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held c 
Monday evening last, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A 
president, in the chair. 
Sir Wm. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A 
and Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., read papers on 


Decorative Painting. 

Sir Wm. Ricumonp, in his opening remarks, referred 
the ties which united the arts of architecture, sculptu 
and painting. The votaries of architecture were builde 
who designed and erected, sculptors who designed ai 
carved, painters who enlivened its severe spaces wi 
the glory of colour, craftsmen who brought glitter az 
sunlight into its darkest nooks as rays of light into 
cavern. Late in history architecture had wished to ; 
alone. Hence arose the danger that ornament might | 
stereotyped and of trade manufacture, painting cease to a 
its magical charm, and sculpture be relegated to an ind 
pendent and solitary mission. Buta return to a healthi 
union of the arts was in progress—thanks in a lar 
measure to the Institute which, more than any other artis 
institution in Great Britain, was encouraging “ fraternity 


and taking more and more sculptors and painters into » 


confidence and within its ranks. Hence the Institute w 
becoming stronger, broader in view, larger in artistic ent 
prise, and the sculptors, painters and craftsmen whom t 
Institute had honou.ed by electing among them we 
gratified. The great traditions which bound the past 
architecture, sculpture and painting had been kept alive | 
a few serious workers who did not believe that a new « 
was possible, any more than that a new man could 
created. The great principles which had made art to 
the highest factor in true civilisation would grow in usef 
ness as their exponents gathered together in closer bonds 
sympathy. Union is strength. They had to educate | 
inert public to use their higher faculties, to cultivate ‘th 
observation and enjoy in peace what was permanent a 


Coming to the special branch of the arts he was to d 


cuss—viz. decoration, which included mosaic and mu 


decoration—the author said he feared that the de ight 
” was for the present an impossil 
‘ 


sue in London owing to the vitiated atmosp 
y disintegrating acids which were destructivs 
where pure air was obtainab 
‘buon fresco” might be adopted for interiors with as mu 
security as in Italy in times past. Provided there was 
poison in the atmosphere, damp was the only enemy 
tresco. The author gave particulars as to the preparati 


produced b 


what to avoid, the method of applying the colour, &e 
be successful all preliminaries, studies and cartoons m 
be absolutely certain both in their relation to desi: 
forms and colours, so that the painter when he paints! 
only to think of his difficult but most fascinating techniq 
Subdivision of the various stages of development must 
rigidly adhered to. - 4g 
Mosaic is as adaptable to exteriors as to interiors, but 
be effective mosaic must be used lavishly, as in St. Mar 
in Santa Sophia, and in many churches and chapels 
'Ravenna. But mosaic demands another kind of des 

and drawing from any other material for decoration. 
is obviously abst 
Mosaic can do what no other method is capable of, bu 
cannot imitate except inadequately. The design ™ 
be clear, the drawing severe, the accidents few, the li 
and shadow rare. An architect should build for mos 
decoration if he intends to use it. He should give ple 
of domes, semi-domes, alcoves, because mosaic looks t 
upon curved surfaces, where it is least likely to come 1 
competition with pictorial design. A building to rece 
mosaic should have few mouldings or frames; the fram 
c, and str! 


of mosaic pictures should be executed in mosaic, an 
courses as well as mouldings should be so designed 


to be in harmony with the style which is essential 
mosaic, and that is severe. If the architect decides 


f coloured decoration, he and 
other artist, his coadjutor, must work together, from 
first initiative to the last point of completion, if the f 
result is to be severe and homogeneous. The archi 
must consider his decoration while he is initiating the F 
for his enterprise as well as the elevation. In a well-b 
mosaic the construction is never hidden or the joints ¢ 


make a sumptuous piece o 


cealed. The mosaics that look best from a distance hat 
good wide joint between every cube. a 


© The next best method. for wall-decoration to “ buon | 
fresco” is tempera painting upon a dry wall of lime 
marble dust. The tempera used is the yolk of egg only, | 
not the white. When dry this becomes as hard as the | 
hardest varnish. The yellow tint gives a very agreeable 
‘one to the white lime. Almost all colours can be used with 
ogg. Egg-painting has Stood the test of time ; many of the 
vall-paintings at Pompeii are alone in egg, and all the 
empera pictures and wall-paintings in Italy which are not 
resco or wax are painted with egg tempera. 

__ Wax-painting is another method well suited to our 
jimate. The method, technical details of which were given 
yy the author, may be seen in the National Gallery exem- 
olified by portraits on wood of the second century B.c., and 
o many of the wall-paintings at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
“he author said he had tested some Egyptian wall-paintings 
nd found that they were executed in wax and spirit. Wax- 
ainting is perfectly durable ona wall, but not on canvas. 
o England it would be advisable to burn the wax well into 
y¢ wall with artificial heat. 

_ Oil-painting should be entirely abjured in decoration. 

__ All decoration should be done upon the wall where it is 
ubjected to environment, and not be applied. Notwith- 
tanding personal discomfort, painters should execute their 
orks 7 sifu, even in a dark corner, because that dark 
wmner is the place of the picture, which, if painted in full 
ght of a studio, will be quite disappointing when it is 
laced in an obscure light. The same law of fitness holds 
yod as regards sculpture. A statue designed to be set in 
niche should belong to it and to nowhere else ; More, it not | 
uly belongs to its immediate but to its less immediate 
wroundings also, and is out of place away from there. 
_ Treating of colour in architecture, the author said that, 
sing unaccustomed to it in modern times, prejudice was | 
rong. Some would doubtless be shecked if they saw 
e Parthenon, Westminster Abbey and most of the English 
thedrals highly coloured ; but there is no doubt that they 
ere, and, further, that uncoloured buildings are of modern 
vention, dating from the late sixteenth and early seven- 
nth centuries, at the period when both sculpture and 
inting were growing away from structures to the detri- | 
ent of all the arts. The geometric or architectonic treat- 
mt of pictorial design in England has been extremely 
ve. All designs, from Giotto to Raphael, either in fresco | 
tempera, are decorative in the distribution of masses of | 
our, of shapes of silhouettes; they are more or less | 
ceived geometrically, however cleverly the geometry 
ty have been concealed. The early English decorators 
re. extremely interesting colourists—the decoration of | 
: Angel Chapel in Winchester is an admirable example. 
consists mainly of pale, middle and red ochres and | 
ite. The author thought that the tone which appears | 
de blue from below is composed of nothing but black | 
1 white, which among warm tones is a mixture which 
rduces a very gentle and refined blue. Judging from the 
‘cimens that remain, the splendour of the celebrated | 
lL-paintings in Athens has not been exaggerated by 
torians. 

Mr. Atrrep E 
ject “ Landsc 
| showed that 
lecoration. 
t it strictly i 


AST, A.R.A., took for his branch of the 
pe-Painting asa Medium of Decoration,” 
it had been almost ignored as a medium 
The architect, like the figure-painter, had 
n the background. He put the question 
ae to architects, Is there no room for laudscape- 
ing as a medium of decoration ? Would it hinder the 
and intention of the architect to use it to decorate his 
dings? Could not it conform to all his conditions as to 
eandcolour? Nature has an unbounded range, from 
‘winter’s snow to the full rich tones of the autumn, and 
veen these seasons she offers an inexhaustible supply 
eautiful and suitable arrangement of form and colour. 
architect may desire a certain colour arrangement to 
plete the object he has in view; he never thinks that 
an find what he wants in landscape. He has the right 
‘mand certain conditions as to scale. To accept those 
litions, to work within them so that there is no apparent 
‘t In So doing, is in itself an artistic accomplishment. 
architect has no reason to fear that in the adoption 
indscape he endangers any of these principles ; he | 
find in such decoration the sentiment of his archi-: 

re, the purpose of its being. If he has built a | 

* Of worship there is absolutely no reason why 
walls or windows should illustrate the lives of the | 
's. There are things in nature which suggest a lofty 
nd which reveal the high | 
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_that it should be a school co 
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nature b 
igh 


y which the artist can 


Proportion of his build- 
like the painter when the 
beautiful frame!” Nothing 
f perfect completion wherein 
d for a final end should sing 
tically complete where every- 
n, where all the values were 
at his claim for the considera- 
a medium of decoration was 
high purpose, and that it did , 


ploye 
together. A building was artis 
thing was in its right relatio 
just. The author contended th 
tion of landscape-painting as 
that it could conform to give 

conform to give just demands. 

Mr. SOLomon J. SoLomon, A.R.A., first dealt with certain 
objections raised by architects when discussing decoration. 
With regard to the argument that the finances at the 
architect's disposal did not admit of the inclusion of the 
painter’s art into his schemes, he suggested that as the 
edifice would outlive its author he might be permitted to 
Provide for its future. Take a building of a national 
character : he should be permitted to allot some spaces to 
Indicate to future generations the lines upon which the 
work should be carried on; in fact, broadly to indicate the 
kind and style of decoration he would have others intro- 
duce. Another fault found was that our variable climate 
played tricks with existing canvas decorations, causing 
them to sag and loosen. The fault lay with the use of too. 
large a surface of canvas, when sometimes the archi- 
tectural features which should be real are imitated by the 
painter. When, as on the great ceilings of the Doge's 
palace, a vast panelwork was designed to contain pictures 
of varying shapes, such as oval, octagonal, oblong, Square 
and others conforming to the Spaces of the interstices left 
when the surface of painting is but a third of the whole, 
little real danger would result. Again, few practical men 
would use a fresco ground for painting when the “ mat ” 
surface, its chief quality, can be obtained by the use of 
suitable mediums, and when far greater richness of effect 
can be produced by other methods ready to our hands. In 
France most public buildings are decorated by the painter, 
and none of the technical troubles complained of here 
were apparent. The author asked the attention of the 
Institute particularly to his Suggestion for the promotion of 
a school of decoration, not with the object of competing with 
existing schools, but of supplementing them. His idea was 
mimon to the architect, the _ 
gner and wood-carver, for the 
use not only of the advanced student, but equally for the full- 
fledged craftsmen in the various arts who desire a special 
training in the arts of decoration. Professors there would | 
be representing all the branches concerned to lecture and 
to teach. Studios furnished with reduced models, or 
studios of pictorial decorations in their settingc, applied | 
sculpture, glass, woodwork, &c.—all conceivable facts, 
measurements, scale, proportions, anything and everything 
for the use of the student that could be collected, carefully 
tabulated and arranged. The creation of travelling student- 
ships, enabling students to travel in pairs—an architect with 
a painter, an architect with a sculptor, and so on, with pro- 
vision to make reduced copies of fine examples of art in 
their settings—the results going to enrich the school collec- 
tion, so that by degrees these models might replace the 
photographs or other less useful authorities. The author 
went on to prove the necessity of such an institution, and 
the possible advantages that would accrue from its esta- 
blishment. In these days of innumerable styles of archi- 
tecture a wider range of architectural knowledge and of 
cognate decorations is imperative. Most decorative pictures 
are built upon architectural lines, and more often than not 
architectural features are abundantly introduced. At the 
school proposed the architect student would work in the 
company of sculptors and painters. Each would learn to 
sympathise with the aims of the others, and so in later life 
be prepared to work, as they should, into each other’s hands 
A decorative school, to which almost every painter and 
sculptor should go for at least a year after his usual train- 
ing was completed, would react most beneficially on the 
general art of the country. : 

Sir Aston Wess, R.A., said he had no idea that he 
would be asked to propose votes of thanks to the authors 
of the papers. There was only one thing he could speak 
of with certainty, and that was that they had all enjoyed a 
most enchanting evening, thanks to the three gentlemen 


sculptor, painter, glass desi 


lose in their creation, a 
‘ose of the Creator. There are also the materials in 


who had favoured them with their papers. He thought, 
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however, that the papers were too short, and that they 
might have been extended to double their length. He was 
afraid that it might be laid to the door of architects that 
they had not given the opportunity for decorative painting 
which had lain in their way. If that was so, it had been 
shown that evening that there was a desire to alter such a 
state of things. On the other hand, he thought all would 
admit that in England—and in that damp country of theirs— 
there had been great difficulties in the employment of de- 
corative painting. Sir William Richmond, whose knowledge 
he supposed was such as to be beyond dispute in that particu- 
lar branch of art, had given directions which would be in- 
valuable tothem. They would have those directions printed 
in their Proccedings, and he understood from Sir William 
Richmond that there was a tempera which could be used 
in England with certain results. Many of them would 
remember how, after twenty years, the decorated work by 
Watts on the wall of the chancel arch of St. James the Less 
in Westminster had become invisible. He had no technical 
knowledge of the medium in which it was painted, but 
when failures of that sort occurred it made not only the 
architect but also the client hesitate a little before adopting 
such methods of decoration for buildings. Sir William 
Richmond had referred to the increased alliance of the 
three arts, and he, the speaker, was sure he was only 
saying what they all felt, that a closer union was the desire 
of all architects. They were not assertive persons, and 
there was nothing they would like better than to have their 
walls painted by painters of ability, and he felt that if 
they were to obtain the co-operation of those painters and 
sculptors that the architects must see that their buildings bore 
the print of the day, and that they must impart to their archi- 
tecture such’ vitality as would inspire the sculptor and the 
painter. They must also remember not to stand too much 
to the work of the past. English painters in Hogarth’s time 
certainly painted large spaces, and Hogarth himself, as they 
all knew, painted the great walls at St. Bartholomew’s, 
which remained to the present day. In Soho one could go 
into what were now very poor houses and find whole stair- 
case walls painted from top to bottom. He was not sure 
that painters were now so ready to paint staircases as they 
were in those days. Very likely that was the fault of 
architects, and if it was so he was sure the profession were 
prepared to try and alter it. There was a great opportunity 
for painters in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at West- 
minster, and they looked with a little anxiety, but with 
great interest, to the way the painters of England were 
going to finish that building inside. Sir William Richmond 
referred to a matter which had importance in their work, 
and that was the matter of joints. The desirability of 
showing the joints in mosaic, in brickwork and stone- 
work, was proper, and they felt that the work was 
enhanced. Another point mentioned was the advantage 
of decorative painting for walls over easel painting. 
They must all know the great difference there was in 
effect between a picture seen in a studio and as seen in a 
room. The blame was often put upon the architect, because it 
was said his rooms were not suitable to the picture, but if 
the difference in the lighting of the studio and the room 
were considered perhaps the studio would be in fault. Mr. 
East had given them a very delightful paper, but the speaker 
thought there was no need to plead for landscape-painting 
as a medium of decoration. A sober landscape in long panels 
could be made a pleasant feature in a room. Passing on 
to Mr. Solomon’s paper, the speaker said the principal 
point was the suggestion for establishing schools for decora- 
tive painting. They all agreed that one great difficulty in 
decorative painting was that painters as a rule liked to do 
their own work, and it was a laudable spirit, but in great 
buildings progress would be so slow under such conditions 
that such an idea of perfection could not be carried out. It 
should, therefore, be the highest ideal of the painter to 
train a band or school to carry out his compositions. 
He did not quite understand Mr. Solomon when he said 
that there should be anew school. He hoped it was not 
suggested that there should be quite a new school, because 
there were already in existence very solid foundations of 
schools in which a training in decoration could be carried 
out. The school of the Royal Academy did good work in 
this respect, and the Academy endeavoured to encourage 
the students by giving from time to time a commission to 
paint on the walls some of the prize designs which had 
been won by the students. There was already a wish for 
the architectural student and the sculptor student to work 
side by side, and there was the Royal College of Art at 
South Kensington to foster the wish, and both merely 


wanted recognition and encouragement by the public to do 
what Mr. Solomon proposed. _ 

Professor BreresForp Pitre seconded the vote of thanks, 
and said the fact had been mentioned that the Royal 
College of Art was in existence. He hoped Mr. Solomon 
would pay an early visit. The students there not only 
worked together and were obliged to share in the work of 
each other’s classes, but in two series during the course of 
the year they travelled abroad together. Every year groups 
of painters, architects and sculptors travelled and studiec 
together, bringing back their work together, and the happ 
day had come when those artists were working hand ir 
hand. It was unfortunate that the great painter and the 
great architect had not yet been fused into the architect whe 
could decorate. Probably the fault rested in education 
but before they could abrogate the education they musi 
recognise the fact that architectural sense should be under 
stood. 

_ Mr. H. H. Sratnam supported the vote of thanks. 

Mr. J. D. Crace said that at the present time what the) 
ought to begin to consider was that decorative paintin; 
ought really to be the painting which decorated in the 
sense of adorning, and the building must be from th 
beginning the one object to study. It did not matter in th 
least whether the decoration was a battle scene or % 
picture of saints, but in colour and form it should improy 
the building. ‘ 

The PresIpENT put the vote of thanks to the meeting, an 
it was carried by acclamation. ss 


i. 
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NELSON LIBRARY COMPETITION. — 

HE following is the assessor’s report on the 207 sets 0 
competitive designs submitted in competition :— 


Parr’s Bank Chambers, Manchester: 
March 16, 1905. a 
Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—In accordance with you 
instructions, I have made a most careful and exhaustiy 
examination of the whole of the drawings submitted for th 
above, and herewith beg to lay before you my adjudicatio 
thereon. 
In the first place, I feel called upon to emphasise fl 
extraordinary response of the profession to your invitai 
and apart from the number of designs sent in—which, 
my experience, is unique—the general merit of the majorit 
of the schemes is also very exceptional, many able an 
carefully thought out designs having been prepared. Th 
difficulty of arriving at an equitable decision has bee 
considerable. Every scheme submitted has received fror 
me a most careful perusal and investigation, and as a reswl 
of my deliberations I have no hesitation in awarding th 
set of drawings numbered 50 the honourable position ¢ 
first place. The author of this design has ‘shown cor 
spicuous ability in successfully dealing with the problen 
both from the points of arrangement, construction an 
design. In every way the scheme is most meritorious an 
admirably adapted to the several purposes of your propose 
structure, as set forth in your conditions, instructions an 
particulars of competition. A 
As a practical, up-to-date working library for a mam 
facturing town like Nelson, it would, in my opinion, b 
hardly possible for the general arrangements to be mue 
improved upon. It is evident the author has thorough! 
mastered the salient points to be striven for in the su 
cessful planning of a town library, and the strength an 
refinement shown also, both in his interior as é 
exterior designs, clearly indicate he is “‘ master of his erait 
The treatment of the elevations is essentially a suitab! 
one for execution in stone, of a monumental character, a? 
in harmony with the adjoining buildings, symmetric 
facades being obtained to the principal streets. The max 
mum accommodation has been provided on the grour 
floor (as per instruction No. 12) on the limited space | 
command, and it was a happy thought of the author ' 
locate the ladies’ reading and news-room on the first floc 
over the central portion of the elevation facing Carr Roa 
placing also their conveniences over those on the flo: 
below, well lighted and ventilated, and all well away fro! 
the principal facades. The excellent lighting of the buildit 
throughout should be specially noted, also the utilisation ' 
the roofing to its utmost capacity. The price per foot cul 
on which the author has moneyed out the work ought,’ 
my opinion, to be sufficient to carry out the scheme - 
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accordance with your conditions, provided due care is 
exercised in the detailing generally. ; 
By entering the’ library from Booth Street additional 
privacy and quietness to the building is insured, at the 
same’ time the likelihood of loafers and other undesirable 
people misusing the same is lessened. This arrangement 
also has enabled the author to produce a better 
| plan’than could possibly be obtained by having the entrance 
to Carr Road. The provision of a small lending store 
shown to the boys’ reading-room in the basement is another 
indication of the author’s familiarity wifh library planning, 
and if not immediately adopted it might be in the future az 
the work increases, and would tend to relieve the existing 
book store on the ground floor. The provision also for a 
female staff-room and conveniences on the first floor, at 
‘back next Ellen Street, is another thoughtful and desirable 
adjunct. 
_ Respecting my decision as to the awarding of the second 
‘place, for which.a premium of 25/. is provided, I have had 
considerable difficulty in advising you. 
_ Although many commendable sche 


i 


mes, carefully con- 
ceived and most conscientiously developed and worked out by 
their authors respectively, have been submitted, yet in each 
project are to be found a number of points of defect. Two 
schemes, however—viz. No. 1 and No. 73—contain certain 
merit of their own, either in plans or elevations, coupled 
with a sincere and earnest effort to faithfully solve your 
problem, and I have found it necessary to bracket these two 
an equal second. 

_ The third place I have given to the design No. 12, a 
carefully thought out scheme, with the entrance from Booth 
Street. The plan is a good one, and had the elevations 
deen equal to same it might perhaps have taken a still 
ugher position. The time, labour and money spent on this 
‘ompetition by the competing architects amount in value to 


ibout 4,000/.,, and the extraordinary response by. the pro- | 


sessor 
reum- 


ession to your invitation ‘emboldens me as your as 
0 respectfully suggest that under such exceptional ci 
tances you disburse the whole of the three premiums 
iffered as some return for the enormous amount of money 
‘xpended. 

_ In conclusion, I can with the utmost confidence affirm 
hat should your Council adopt Scheme No. 50 they will 
ecure the best design submitted, and one that most fully 
nd adequately embodies their requirements, taken as a 
whole, a decision also which I feel certain will meet with 
1e profession’s endorsement. 

_ I desire to sincerely thank the chairman of the library 
ommittee, the librarian, the town clerk and deputy town 
erk, all, for the valuable co-operation and assistance they 
ave so loyally rendered me in fulfilling my difficult task. 
he very real interest they have shown in the work has 
en most helpful in arriving at an equitable decision.—I 
‘main, Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 

| Gro. H. Wirtoucuesy, F.R.EB.Ai, 

| The successful competitors are:—(1) W. Brandreth 
widge, A.R.ILB.A., J. R. Poyser, joint architects, Notting- 
im; (2) David Bird, A.R.LB.A., Manchester, and G. Fox, 
R.ILB.A., London ; (3) H. T. Rees, Liverpool. 


ec ceD CONCRETE IN AMERICA. 


ae of years ago it was the fashion to speak of 
4 that time as the concrete a 

ction of concrete constru 
ikes it possible, says th 


ge, but the progress of one 
ction, that of reinforced concrete, 
e Engineering Record, to speak of 
* present time as the reinforced concrete age without 
ich risk of serious dispute. It is unlikely that any one 
10 is not thoroughly in touch with the legitimate growth 
Conerete-steel construction appreciates the rapidity with 
uch it is coming into vogue. This does not-reter to those 
lak constructions of interest mainly as an indication of 
aberrations to which an untrained mind is prone, but to 
* Téeasonably well-considered buildings and bridges de- 
ined by reputable and competent engineers, and erected 
contractors who have no desire to do anything but 
h-grade work. - 

he progress in bridge construction has received much 
re attention than that in any other class of concrete steel, 
‘ause people accustomed to discuss their work in technical 
letings have been interestcd in it. Consequently the 
lated information concerning bridges of this nature is 
aminous ; in fact, it may be considered so voluminous 
i it has overshadowed the interesting work done in rein- 
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it seems probable that many 
tructures put up in cities for 
warehouses, will probably be 
of reinforced concrete. This 
€ manifest merits of terra-cotta 
es the possibilities of the new 
which have nothing to do with 


portant just now because 

industrial ‘plants, as well as s 
light manufacturing and as 
constructed partly or wholly 
view in no way reflects on th 
systems but simply recognis 
material along certain lines 
engineering considerations. 

The first of these merits of reinforced concrete is its 
( ready execution. In these times, when the man who 

works on a building considers himself much more im- 
portant than the capitalist who supplies the funds, it’ has 
become a question when it will be possible to complete a 
masonry and steel structure after it has been started. So 
many unions of skilled workmen now exist that when 
they are not engaged in fighting the master workmen they 
are scrapping among themselves, and during all this period 
of warfare the men are idle. Consequently when they 
are at work they expect to get very large wages in order 
to replenish their depleted larders, and the man whose 
money is standing idle all this time gets nothing but 
trouble in return for his investment. With concrete con- 
struction nothing of this sort can occur on such a scale, 
for with it skilled labour is not required—merely skilled 
supervision. No attempt to unionise unskilled labour has 
been successful up to the present time, and for this reason 
it seems improbable that the delays incident to ordinary 
building operations will occur with the erection of concrete- 
steel structures. i 

Another point to be considered is the fireproof character 
of reinforced concrete buildings. Such structures, with 
walls of brick, concrete blocks or thin concrete, and metal 
window sash, are practically fireproof, and offer two marked 
advantages. The first of these is the practicability of putting 
up high warehouses in cities like New York, where the 
building laws limit the height of structures of so-called mill 
construction to six storeys. This is an important considera- 
tion, particularly when it is considered that the difference in 
cost in many parts of the country between the two classes 
of construction is practically nil. The second consideration 
deserving mention is the probable decrease in insurance 
premiums which will follow the adoption of concrete in 
Place of mill construction. While the saving on the build- 
ing itself may not be particularly importaut, it is not un- 
likely that the saving of premiums on stock carried in 
the structures will be considerable. 

Many structures of reinforced concrete have been built 
recently which are now in use carrying machinery of 
considerable weight, and while these buildings have not 
been in service very long, it seems likely, from the limited 
experience with them, that they will serve their purpose 
well. In designing a shop of this construction it is, of 
course, important to know when the plans are prepared 
just what will be the weight and location of the machinery 
they are to contain. With this information in hand there 
is no reason why a satisfactory system of construction 
cannot be devised provided the plans are worked out by a 
competent engineer who will consider all their details, and 
their execution is entrusted to good contractors with a 
reputation to maintain as specialists in such work. 


GLASGOW ART SCHOOL. 


HE diplomas granted last session by the Glasgow 

School of Art to public school teachers were presented 
on Saturday in presence of a very large gathering. Mr. 
James Fleming, chairman of the school governors, pre- 
sided, and in the course of some remarks said the function 
Was a new experience in connection with the art school, 
and it was, he believed, a very happy augury for education 
in Scotland. The diplomas were given to school teachers 
who, though they might have received their earlier training 
elsewhere, had passed the last year of their course at the 
School of Art. It was very graceful on the part of the 
School Board to work in association with the School of Art, 
yet it was the proper thing. to ‘do, and he felt that it was 
another step towards bringing together the various parts of 
the whole system of education in Scotland. The winners, 
who numbered twenty-eight, were afterwards presented 
with their diplomas at the hands of Mr. A. R. Andrew, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools in the West of Scotland, 
who was cordially thanked on the motion of Mr. R. S. 


ed concrete in buildings. This latter is particularly im- 


| 
| 
| 


Allan, chairman ot the Glasgow School Board. 
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ST ANN’S CATHEDRAL, LEEDS. 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B.—THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


ST, AIDAN’S CHURCH, BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM. 
HE building shown in the illustration was con- 
secrated on February 21. It was erected from 
designs. by Messrs. Evans & Son. The money was 
bequeathed by the late GEORGE WATERELL. At present 
only the nave and aisles have been built. 


BUTTENHAUGH, ELMSWELL, SUFSOLK. 

HIS building is erected from the designs of Mr. 
H. Stewarp War ine, F.S.A., architect, on the 
old village green at Elmswell, and formerly known as 
Buttenhaugh Green. ‘The walls are constructed with 
local old bricks for the lower storey, the upper storey 
being half timberwork and plaster, and the roof 
covered with flat tiles. The contractors were the Oak 

Building Company, of Colchester and Cambridge. 


CHURCH AT GOTHEM, IN THE ISLAND OF GOTHLAND, SWEDEN. 
HIS church is an example, and by no means the 
most curious one, from amongst upwards of 
ninety country churches in the island. 


| 


These churches, | 


according to Mr. Haic, may broadly be said to belong | 


to three periods, namely, the Romanesque and Tran- 
sitional of the twelfth and thirteenth and the Gothic of 
the fourteenth century, each in its simplest form. 
There is reason to believe that the first churches 
erected in the island were of wood, and the earliest 
chronicled date for their building is the beginning of 
the eleventh century. These early churches were prob- 
ably burned by the worshippers of Opin and Tuor, a 
powerful section of whom had yet got a stronghold in 
the island. The heathen were, 
quered, and new churches were built, this time of 
stone. Of these the church of Akeb&ck is the oldest, 
its date being about the year 1140.. STRELOW, a 
Danish author, and sometime superintendent in Goth- 
land, his birthplace, collected a number of fables as 
regards the earlier times, and a number of documents 


and valuable facts as to later periods, and published them | 


at Copenhagen in 1633, under the title of ‘‘ Cronica 
Gutilandorum.” This book has been until our days a 
favourite work of reference to all writers about Gothland, 
but as these have chiefly been literary men with some taste 
for archeology without the requisite technical knowledge 
of architecture and the sister arts, they have misplaced 
most of the dates. Some confusion has been caused by 
the circumstance that towards the end of the fourteenth 
century it became necessary to rebuild or enlarge many 
of the churches, which had becomé too small for the 
growing population. ‘The writers referred to have not 
only entirely ignored the date of these later structures, 
but have actually assigned to each church the very 
earliest date mentioned, that is, the date of the probable 
wooden churches, or the eleventh century. 


In The Architect for March to an article on “ Indian 
Monuments” appeared which was acknowledged to be 
derived from the 7zmes. From the intimate acquaintance 
with departmental detail which it revealed it was sup- 
posed to have an official character, and was intended to 
explain the reorganisation of the Archeological Survey 
of India by Lord Curzon. On that account the article 
was reprinted in its entirety. We have been informed 
by the Proprietors of the 7imes that the copying was in 
€XCess, and therefore interfered with their rights, which 
are incontrovertible. We regret that such a view had 
to be taken by: them, and frankly apologise for our 
inadvertence in treating the article as a communiqué 
from the Indian Government. 


| with 
however, soon con- | 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


_EnciisH Judges do not seem. to. be disposed to 


recognise the right of an architect to act as an agent in 
the sale of property. It was, no doubt, through an 
impression that in equity an architect could not make a 
claim for work of the kind that induced Mr. Murray 
Scott, to whom Englishmen owe much for his services 
in connection with the Wallace collection, decline to 
pay M. Isazey, the French architect, his fees as agent 
in the sale of the beautiful property of Bagatelle to the 
City of Paris. It was purchased for 6,500,000 franes, 
and M. IsasBey claimed 300,000 francs, which was 
rather less than 5 per cent. on the sum given. The 
case was tried before the Civil Tribunal, and Mr. 
Murray Scott was ordered to pay 200,000 frances te 
M. Isasey for his trouble in the negotiations and his 
expenses in making the advantages of the property 
known to the public. It is doubtful whether, under 
similar circumstances, an architect would have been 
successful in an English court. 


Tue exploration of the Roman fort at Barhill, Dum- 
bartonshire, has demonstrated that the strangers were 
not altogether indifferent to art in that remote region, 
The fort was intended for the protection of the Antonine 
Wall, and was nearly square on plan, the length from 
east to west being about 100 yards. There was a gate- 
way on each side. Within the area there was, under 
neath the general level, a trench defining the outline of a 
smaller fort of quadrangular form with rounded corners, 
about 180 feet in length by 150 feet in breadth. This 
smaller fort lies unconformably within the larger, the 
southern part of the pretorium being built almost 
diagonally -across its southern ditch. The well in 
the pretorium, which is 43 feet deep, was cleared 
out to the bottom, and found to be almost filled 
architectural fragments, including parts 0! 
shafts and twenty-five capitals of pillars, an altar 
with an inscription by the first cohort of the Beetasians 
an incomplete tablet inscribed to the Emperor Ax, 
TONINUS Pius, a pulley-wheel and frame and thé 


-remains of a wooden bucket with iron hoops, a bag 


of tools and fragments of pottery. From a numbero 
refuse-pits and from the ditches a miscellaneous collec 
tion was obtained, including the usual broken potter) 


-and glass, a small bronze pot with a swing handle, : 
quantity of iron objeets, among which were spear- heads 


harness mountings, buckles and staples, wooden articles 
including some parts of a wheel, a quantity of shoes 
sandals and soles of all sizes, and three curious portrai 
busts of stone. The excavations were carried outa 
the instance of Mr. A. WuireLaw, the owner of th 
ground, by Mr. ALEXANDER PARK, 
| 
A sELEcT Society existed in Berlin known as th: 
‘ Werkring,” and which had for its object the promotio) 
of art in the house as well as in the furniture. Th 
committee have decided to make it better known, ani 
recently Herr Aucust ANDELL, the architect, X€| 
plained the objects of the Society at a meeting whic 
was held in the Architects’ Club. It is desired t) 
advance the union between artists and amateurs. Th) 
organisers believe that too much attention has bee) 
given to stereotyped forms, and they wish to promot 
originality. For that purpose it is necessary not onl, 
that artists should endeavour to emancipate themselve: 
from the past, but that the public should also be abl 
to appreciate their efforts. It is easy enough f0 §¢ 
patrons for meetings, but the difficulty is to find peop! 
who will be sufficiently enthusiastic for novelty aS t 
pay for it. The experiment of the Berlin Union W!) 
therefore be watched with interest by architects an 
craftsmen in many parts of the world, especially 2 
success can only be gained by a contest with officialdcn: 
which in Germany will not allow art to be free. . 
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MOHAMMEDAN ART. _ 
PAPER was read at the meeting of the Society of Arts 


on the 15th inst. by Mr. E. H. Hankin, M.A., who has | 


ed as bacteriologist and chemical analyst to the Govern- 
t of the Central Provinces of India, “On some Dis- 
ries of the Methods of Design employed in Moham- 
an Art,” which was illustrated by diagrams. A report 
illustrations appears in the Journal of the Society. . 
fr. Hankin. said:—The most striking peculiarity of 
ammedan or Saracenic art is the employment of ex- 
ely. complicated. geometrical patterns. . The actual 
iods by which these patterns were drawn and designed 
so far as he was aware, unknown to modern artists 
+ in Europe, in India, or in Egypt. The works of 
se d'Avesnes, of Bourgoine, or of Gayet dealing with 
yian art are equally destitute of any satisfactory ex- 
ation of the matter. Some years ago he commenced to 
y the subject in India. At length, by a lucky chance, 
iscovered a clue in a small room in one of the palaces 
.kbar, the great Mogul emperor. Here, nearly hidden 
ast and dirt, he found the actual construction lines used 
ie artist some four and a half centuries ago in producing 
rabesque pattern. By means of the clue thus obtained 
came easy to draw the more complicated of the patterns. 
clues to the simpler classes of patterns were obtained 
he most part by observation and measurement. The 
jods are not simply methods of draughtsmanship. They 
be described as methods of design, as by their means 
possible and easy not only to copy old patterns, but 
to design new ones in conformity with the rules of 
\etrical art. 
eometrical patterns may be divided into the following 
classes—(1) square, (2) hexagonal, (3) octagonal and 
rabesques. In the first class the space to be decorated 
yided into squares. Parts of these squares go to form 
pattern. This class will be found described in any 
entary text-book of design, and includes’ various 
uers, the fylfots, the Greek fret, rectangular lattices, &c. 
method of drawing the second class of patterns, the 
gonal, is also widely known and calls for no special 
iption. Lines are drawn crossing each other, not at 
angles as in the square patterns, but at angles of 
degrees, thus dividing the space to be decorated into 
ateral triangles. 
he third class of patterns consists of, or is derived 
_oetagons. There are grounds for believing that in 
ing octagonal patterns an octagon was cut out of talc 
(per, or some other suitable material, and used as a 
late. Whether or not a draughtsman should use tem- 
in the actual employment of these patterns may be 
ibed aS a matter of individual taste and habit. But 
emplates are useful in the designing of these patterns 
ye admitted on consideration of the facts. contained in 
lowing paragraphs. Indeed, it is difficult to see how 
‘ore complicated of the octagonal patterns could have 
‘designed without the use of templates. The com- 
ed octagonal patterns usually contain octagons of two 
which may always be regarded as derived one from 
ther by the following very simple construction. An 
mis drawn in which opposite angles are joined in 
by lines. The result of drawing these lines is to 
an eight-pointed star in the centre of the octagon. 
‘er octagon is formed of such a size that one of its 
3 fits into the angle of the eight-pointed star. Thus 
ive a large octagon, a small octagon, and an eight- 
td star. These three figures combined in different 
g0 to form the majority of octagonal patterns. For 
ng the patterns it will be found convenient to cut out 
three outlines as templates. 
1€ most complicated class of patterns are those to 
the term “ arabesque ” may be appropriately reserved, 


Se patterns are practically peculiar to Mohammedan | 
nd both in their complexity and in their esthetic | 


Stand on a higher plane than the patterns hitherto 
ered. 

Most square, hexagonal and octagonal patterns the 
4 lines run in two, three or four directions respectively. 
abesque patterns the lines run in a much larger 
er of directions, suggesting that some unusual method 
mployed in their construction. Mr. Hankin having 
led several arabesque forms on a geometrical basis 
Supposing it is required to discover the construction 
»f any given arabesque, proceed as follows. Mark 
itres of all the larger spaces included in the pattern, 
ing, as a rule, the star-shaped spaces. Join these 
s. The polygons thus produced are the primary con- 


) 
| 
| 
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struction lines. Supposing it is required to copy an 
arabesque that exists on a ceiling or in some other inacces- 
sible position, a similar method will suffice. On looking at 
the pattern it is easy to imagine lines joining the centres of 
the larger spaces, which lines describe polygons.. A rough 
sketch may be made of these imagined polygons. From 
this at leisure an accurate drawing may be made. In doing 
So it 1s necessary to make the different polygons as sym- 
metrical as possible, and, so far as possible, having their 
sides all of equal length. Guided by this rule, and after a 
little practice, any complicated arabesque pattern can 
usually be solved in ten minutes. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hankin failed to solve some of the apparently more simple 
patterns despite a more extended study. 

_One of the objects of decoration is to prevent the eye 
being displeased by monotony. A geometrical pattern, 
however elaborate, if used too much, will produce that 
effect of monotony that it was intended to prevent. It will 
then become as tedious to the eye as a Greek fret was to 
Ruskin, or as a cheap floral wall-paper may be to anyone else. 
In some of the best buildings in Futteypur-Sikri the artist 
has nearly worked up to the standard of discarding each 
pattern as soon as he had used it once. In Birbul’s house, 
for instance, a number of richly decorated pilasters are 
present in the different rooms. Each pilaster has, on. its 
face fronting the room, three carved panels. On each 
pilaster the upper and lower of the three panels bear the 
same pattern, but the middle panel always carries a different 
pattern, and the patterns used on one pilaster do not occur 
on any other. These patterns are nearly all geometrical, 
but a few are floral, thus further preventing any impression 
of monotony. 

That the pattern should be adapted to the space it has 
to occupy is atruism observed in almost every system of 
art. In the case of geometrical patterns this truism admits 
of a simple geometrical expression which, with rare excep- 
tions, is adhered to by Mohammedan artists and ignored by 
European artists: when copying Mohammedan designs. In 
all the patterns used to illustrate the paper star-shaped 
spaces occur at regular intervals. The rule very generally 
observed in Mohammedan art in India is that each corner of 
the panel is occupied by a quarter of one of these star- 
shaped spaces. If several repeats of the pattern occur in 
the panel, half stars will occur along the sides, besides 
quarter stars in the corners. The panel always contains a 
whole number of repeats. If the pattern contains eight- 
pointed stars, the space included in the stars may be 
filled up by fylfots (or outlines of that nature), and 
then adherence to the rule is only to be discerned on 
studying the construction of the pattern. In some of the 
perforated stone balustrades that form so pleasing a feature 
of the buildings in the garden of the Taj at Agra, the pattern 
has been visibly and greatly distorted to insure compliance 
with this rule in the space available. The tomb of Itimyad 
Ud Daula in Agra offers a striking illustration of the 
observance of this convention. Worked into its marble 
mosaic are hexagonal, octagonal, decagonal and dodecagonal 
patterns in the greatest profusion, but in every panel, 
whatever its size and shape, quarter stars are always to be 
found in each of its four corners. ,The difficulty of designing 
the building must have been greatly added to by the 
observance of this rule. One is tempted to suspect that the 
building was designed to fit the patterns. 

In Mohammedan art, as it occurs in Egypt and Spain, 
this method of adaptation to the space is sometimes 
followed. At other times a different plan is adopted. 
The Moorish artist sometimes put more than a quarter of a 
star in the corner, and more than half stars along the sides. 
The arrangement is such that the. rays of the stars along 
the sides form a sort of inner border which is accentuated 
by the colouring adopted in the original design. 

Owing to observance of this rule a panel of given 
shape is not suitable for the reception of any and every 
pattern. If the panel is a square, or if it is made up ofa 
whole number of squares, it may be decorated by an 
octagonal pattern, or by those octagonal and dodecagonal 
arabesques whose repeat is a square. The repeat of a 
hexagonal pattern is usually a rectangle whose diagonal 
forms an angle of 60 degs. with the base. Such patterns 
are therefore not applicable to square panels, but only to 
panels that are rectangles of this proportion, or to panels 
that may be regarded as made up of such rectangles. The 
repeat of arabesques whose primary construction lines 
include decagons is usually a rectangle, whose diagonal 
forms an angle of 36 degs. In “Les Eléments de |’Art 
Arabe,” by Bourgoine, may be found a large collection of 
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arabesque patterns. In some of these patterus that contain 


fourteen-rayed stars the unit of pattern 1s a rectangle whose | _ work \in the 1 
described. There were so many ways 1n which the e 


diagonal forms an angle of about 38 degs. With sufficient 
knowledge a pattern may be found to sult a rectangle of 
almost any shape. 

A few words may be added as to the amount of accuracy 
needed and advisable in drawing geometrical patterns. In 
elementary text-books of design it is commonly asserted 
that pattern outlines look better when drawn in by hand 
than when drawn in by compass and rule. The truth of 
this statement may be admitted without reserve so far as 
the simplest pattern shapes and outlines are concerned. 
With regard to less simple patterns, however, some reser- 
vation is necessary. If a hexagonal pattern is made with 
the aid of construction lines that have not been drawn at 
exactly the correct angle, every hexagon in the pattern will 
be distorted. If lopsidedness occurred in a single hexagon 
it perhaps would not matter. But when every hexagon is 
lopsided to the same extent, and in the same direction, the 
effect is cumulative and unpleasant. The suggestion that 
the artist was trying to draw hexagons and failed because 
he didn’t know how to do so, is a suggestion that obviously 
should be avoided. If, however, the construction lines of a 
hexagonal pattern are drawn in with accuracy, the pattern 
may well be drawn in by hand. 

Arabesques are usually found drawn accurately. In 
the case of the more complicated arabesques, this would 
seem to be necessary to produce their full esthetic effect. 
But a relatively simple arabesque may be distorted in order 
to make it fit the space; that is to say, to get exactly 
quarter stars in each of the corners of the panel. In order 
to do this it is necessary to draw first the construction 
lines, modified or adapted to the space, and then on these 
lines to draw the pattern. 

By observing which patterns were placed in prominent 
positions, and which were placed where they could not 
attract much notice, it is possible to arrive at some ideas as 
to what features of a pattern were considered good by 
Mohammedan artists. A pattern containing several lines 
crossing at one point like the spokes of a wheel, as already 
mentioned, is not much used. The best patterns are those 
in which all the constituent spaces have either a radial or a 
bilateral symmetry, that is to say, are free from lopsided- 
ness. A pattern is bad if it contains spaces of the same 
shape but differing slightly in size. If a construction leads 
to such a result the pattern must be modified so that the 
spaces become either identical in «size or else widely 
different. Cases have been mentioned in this paper in 
which gracefulness in a pattern is obtained by drawing 
it in conformity with some geometrical rule. Cases also 
may be found, though rarely, in which the geometrical 
method leads to a clumsy result, that can be remedied by 
freehand drawing. 

Sir GEorGeE Brrpwoop said it would appear that the 
Greeks habitually applied geometry to the perfection of 
decorative design. Decoration must ultimately have a 
geometrical basis, and must be controlled by geometrical 
law, however unconscious the decorator may be of its 
operation. More than that, where decoration is attempted 
in conscious violation of geometry it rapidly lapses into 
indecorum and fatuity ; furthermore, there is good decora- 
tion that to the inartistic eye appears to be geometrical out- 
lining pure and simple, ‘but which really is entirely of 
artistic inception and draughtsmanship. And no doubt the 
Oriental craftsmen of Saracenic art, including the Indian, 
kept up the tradition of the Greek use of geometry in the 
skeleton lines of their schemes of ornamentation; and we 
have indeed an obvious proof of this in Mr. Hankin’s 
discovery. All this may be granted, and it cannot be gain- 
said. Nevertheless, he (Sir George Birdwood) was con- 
vineed that the inspirations of artistic decoration came 
directly all from animated nature, and that the most 
inspired of the inventors of the decorative types derived 
from this ever-springing fountain of artistic impulses and 
imagery never had a thought of geometrical proportion in 
their minds. Much of what passes for geometrical orna- 
mentation is due to the form imposed on it by the material 
used for its production, such, for an instance, as matting, 
wherein the graceful undulations of a snake work out in a 
crude “key pattern.” The gradual conventionalisation of 
a design leads also to its gradually taking on more and 
more of a geometrical aspect; and, again, the decay of 
artistic inspiration or of technical dexterity will conduce to 
the deterioration of an ornament to the baldest of geo- 
metrical formulas. 


Mr. Lewis Day said the author had spoken as a mathe- 


¥ 
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matician and not as a designer. He (Mr. Day) coulc 
imagine a designer always going to ‘work in the me 


rate patterns which had been shown could be coistry 
He -had always felt very strongly that. the simpler 

patterns found in the Opus Alexandrium were built 1 
little triangles, &c.; that was more likely the way'in ¥ 
the more elaborate work was done, and not by mea; 
templates. The patterns which the author had stated 
be built up by putting together dodecagons could equal 
arrived at by striking circles, and at the intersectic 
those circles drawing straight lines from interse 
to intersection. It had to be remembered that wi 
designer drew those elaborate patterns he did not hay 


‘whole area of lines, &c., in front of him; he design 


little piece which he could keep in his mental grasp. 
had only to keep that small unit in his mind; he} 
what the effect of repeating the unit would be. 
Professor O. MULLER said there was a tenden 
pattern to be good or bad according as it approached 1 
nearly to a proper geometrical basis. _ That was 
apparent in many of the pierced screens in the buil 
at Agra. — 
Mr. Hankin, in reply, said that at Futteypur-Sikri 


‘metrical methods seemed to have the day, whereas in 


day geometrical methods had fallen into the bac! 

The modern workmen in India were incapable of drawin 
designs which Mr. Day said could be drawn instinctive 
by using geometrical methods. They had completely forg 
these methods. In the old work of four centuries ago t 
were extremely complicated arabesque designs and no 
gestion of a method had been brought forward by w 
they could have been drawn éxcept by the methods he 
stated in his paper. In Futteypur-Sikri, not only were 
geometrical patterns of that nature, but even the curvili 
designs were drawn to a great extent by means of a pa 
compasses and similar geometrical methods. In the 
work in India, such as was found in the Taj and the P, 
at Agra, graceful floral outlines were found, but to the 


buildings in Agra and in all work produced at ct 


_of his knowledge they were not drawn by means 


of « | 
of compasses, but by the free hand guided by pA 
artistic sense of theartist. The buildings at Futteypur 
were in a way archaic. The idea had often suggested | 
to him that perhaps the artists who had to do wit 
buildings at Futteypur-Sikri were, when judged by En 
standards, people of low artistic powers; it was a 
probable that they were incapable of drawing a 
curve without some such mechanical method as a pe 
compasses ; but in the later work and in the higher pro 
of Indian art no traces were found of such a hind 
influence. The fact that these geometrical methods ° 
so completely forgotten in India was no hindrance t 
production of artistic products. In their place it woul 
found that in Agra and its neighbourhood the stone-ma 
produced floral outlines of the greatest gracefulness ai 
the greatest suitability to the purpose they had in} 
The fact that they had forgotten the old trammels of 
metrical pattern was not a hindrance but'a help to 
work. If one went through the slums of Agra, or 
other town in that part of India, the facades of he 
would often be seen decorated with the most exqt 
stone-carving, which in his opinion equalled, if not 
passed, the more famous work of earlier days. 


A GIFT TO GLASGOW. 


LASGOW’S good fortune in the matter of gifts 
bequests to the public gallery is, says the Gla 
Herald, the subject of much comment in London art etl 
Only a few months ago, under the will of Mr. 
Hamilton, the Corporation became prospectively entitle 
50,000/. for the purchase of pictures, and now, by the ¢ 
of Mr. James Donald, a fine collection of works by #T 
masters of the school of 1830 and others is to go to Ke 
grove. Not unnaturally comparisons are on T 
between the Donald assemblage and the hundred 0 
works bequeathed about a couple of years ago to” 
poration of London by Mr. Charles Gassiot, citizen 
vintner. Mr. Gassiot, despite the fact that he 
very “long” prices for a number of his pictures, 
not succeed in bringing together a gallery whieh i 
whole satisfies the genuine connoisseur. Popular Acaé 
pictures proved too great an attraction. There ar 
course, some excellent things, but probably Mr. Gassiot 
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himself the taste of Mr. Donald, nor was the professional 
ice he sought so well balanced and far seeing as that 
er in Glasgow by the Scottish collector. For instance, 
mg the sixteen Gassiot pictures which, based on auction 


es, show a total of about 24,000 guineas, there may be 
ied T. Webster's “ The Smile” and “ The Frown,” each 


House at Prayer,” 1,150 guineas; William Collins’s 
nday Morning,” 1,380 guineas; Patrick Nasmyth’s 
ating of the Avon and the Severn,” 1,500 guineas. 
re for picture, taking them on the average, Mr. Donald 
9st certainly spent considerably less than Mr. Gassiot. 
it will be seen that for under :20,000/. he succeeded in 
jiring a number of really fine works to-day worth nearly 
le what they cost, works which would be eagerly 
pted by any public gallery in this country. 

‘rom a trustworthy source have been received details 


ity pictures and one pastel in the Donald collection. 
rder to facilitate reference, the details may be set out 
vbular form. The numbers within brackets after the 
s correspond with those in the catalogue of the Glasgow 
national Exhibition, 1901, where the works in question 
»seen. For some time Mr. Donald had lived chiefly at 
‘ley, but he had no pictures or other objects of great 
2 there or anywhere but in Glasgow. He bought almost 
y in Glasgow, many of his principal pictures coming 
igh Messrs. Craibe Angus, the same firm to whose 
_and discretion the fine assemblage of the late Mr. 


ilton Bruce owed so many of its treasures. The 
wing list is self-explanatory :— 
| Present 
isthe. Work. Cost. Value. 
mg « Returning Home: cattle and 
sheep, 36 by 29 (1303) . £3,000 £6,000 
m, . Cattle (1294) ; . : 450 700 
if + Sheep (1302) : 5 : 350 700 
> «4  » ‘Going to Work, 22 by18 (1300) 1,200 5,000 
é » The Sheepfold: moonlight 
(pastel), (1238) it: ee 800 2,500 
-~  « The Cray Fisher (1298) . 3.000 5,000 
+e . The Woodcutters , 5 pee 200 3,500 
» Evening (1307) , , . 300 1,000 
eau . Clair Bois: Fontainebleau, 
Baby 41° (1291) «°° . \ 2.000 4,000 
eau, ‘The Heath (1305) . ‘ : 500 800 
celli » Adoration of the Magi (1310) 300 1,500 
aps + St. Jerome in the Wilderness 
ae Beton ne Wi? Ge 600". 1000 
Pe —- Point des Dunes: L’Orage 
Bee BOs eS G00 1,000 
gny River and Ducks (1297) é 350 1,200 
8, . The Happy Family (1292) , 300 1,000 
ees inthe Forest (1301) F 150 450 
eee Roses (1306) . : : a 120 350 
» + » Sheep and Shepherd (1241). , 40 400 
Memes Girlon'Sofa (1296). _. 40 400 
J... Dutch Boats (1205) é ; 50 300 
iy + « View of a Town (1236) , ; 60 400 
£15,410 £37,200 
rs =. Lyme Regis (W.C.) (797) 450 
d,J. . Two Views of Venice (49 and 
eae | 100 
») Je 4 TheArtistin Spain. 450 
dson , Taming of the Shrew (449) . 700 
dson , The Young Housewife, 1880 
Ls Meera i. e300 
uez » Philip IV. (from Secretan 
Collection) .. is : 600 
tan , Landscape with Figures ~ 400 
|S + Small picture ; ? : 450 
_»  « Lee Plat de Delft (fine, 
| bought 18 yearsago) . 400 
| ie + Still life (fine, bought 20 
| years ago) . . , 300 
Cost of 32 works ; > i . £19,560 


ledless to say, the above table is not exhaustive. For 
ce, there are two more examples by James Maris, 
om the Hamilton Bruce sale; a water-colour study of 
i on a canal, 113 inches by 63 inches, sold to Mr. Bruce 
ssrs. Craibe Angus for 35/., and bought.on behalf of 
Ise at the Bruce sale in 1903 for 210 guineas ; and 


| scene, 182 inches by 24 inches, similarly acquired by 
uce for 150/. and bought by Mr. Donald at 850 guineas. 
ino note has been taken of the etchings by Meryon, 
landt, Direr. In the Queen’s Terrace House there is, 
‘splendid “Hawthorn” pot, and a pair of Oriental 
with ormolu mounts, which at the Hamilton Palace 


aches by 24 inches, 1,600 guineas ; Goodall’s ‘‘ Head of 


ye cost price and the approximate present value of 
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sale fetched 450° guineas. By the way, Mr. Donald lent 
three of his French pictures to the Guildhall exhibition in 
London ‘Seven years ago. These were Nos. 1, 4 and g in 
the foregoing table. In Scotland appreciation for Corot and 
Rousseau, for Millet and Troyon, for the Maris brothers, 
James ‘and Matthew, came earlier than in England. Hence 
there is something of poetic justice in this splendid Donald 
bequest to the Glasgow Corporation. 


—— Ss 


ARCHITECTURE OF IONA. 


A MEETING of the Glasgow Archeological Society was 
held on the 16th inst.—the ‘Rev. Professor Cooper, 
D.D., in the chair—when a paper by Dr. John Honeyman, 
R.S.A., was read, entitled “Certain Peculiarities,in the 
Architecture of Iona.” 

Dr. Honeyman. said that so much had been written, 
descriptive and historical, about Iona since the days of 
Pennant and Pocock down to the days of Champneys and 
Principal Story—late president of .the Society—that on the 
present occasion he would strictly confine himself to some 
reference to peculiarities of arrangement or treatment 
which the existing remains exhibited, and he found that 
within reasonable limits he could only mention some of 
these. There was nothing peculiar about the plan as it 
existed now. The cloister was on the north side, but the 
contour of the ground accounted for that as in many other 
cases. There existed, however, fragments of an older 
church at the north-west corner of the nave. There was a 
semicircular-headed door which had been built up after all 
the freestone parts had been removed, and there was also. 
a very peculiar structure connected with the old wall,. 
namely, the lower portion of a tower, the entrance to which 
was bya small door, the sill of which was nearly 8 feet 
above the ground. In this it resembles the round towers 
and a few square ones built in ‘the eleventh century and 
earlier. But it has this very unusual peculiarity, that it is 
built solid up to the level of the small entrance door. 

In the north wall of the choir there is a very unusual 
feature, two arches springing from abutments at each 
side and resting on a circular column 2 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, the base of the column and the sill of the arcade 
being 6 feet 3 inches above the level of the choir floor. 
Outside there is what now appears to be a side aisle, to 
which access is obtained by a very beautiful door of much 
later date than the arcade. Although since the insertion of 
this door the floor has been at nearly the same level as that 
of the choir, and the place was used as a sacristy, there is 
evidence that originally the floor was much lower, as during 
recent operations the remains of a floor 4 feet 6 inches 
lower were found, and a piscina in the main wall of the 
building near the level of the present floor shows that there 
was here a chapel at a lower level. 

After explaining in detail and with the aid of illustra- 
tions what had led him to the conclusion, Dr. Honeyman 
said that he had come to the belief that at one period 
there had been a crypt at the east end of the cathedral, 
probably something in plan, though not otherwise, like that 
at Hexham, and that at that period the floor of the choir 
was 6 feet 3 inches higher than at present, and that a side 
aisle existed on the north side. The window in the east 
wall of this aisle has a triangular head. 

After referring to the very beautiful and peculiar window 
in the east gable of the south aisle (just restored through 
the generosity of Miss Campbell, of Blythswood), the 
peculiar flying buttresses in that aisle, the archaic character 
of the arcading in the north transept, the evidence that the 
church had a flat ceiling resting on corbels still existing 
about 4 feet below the wall-heads with apartments over it, 
as at Torphichen, Lincluden and elsewhere, reference was 
made to peculiarities in the chapter-house and cloisters. 
He thought it probable that the north side next the oldest 
part of wall was much the same as the corresponding — 
cloister at Oransay, but the other three sides were, as re- 
maining fragments proved, on the beautiful model of some 
of the older Italian cloisters, the wall being carried on a- 
continuous succession of smaller arches on coupled shafts,. 
as, for example, at Amalfi, where the same arrangement, 
namely, a group of four detached shafts with bases and 
capitals respectively wrought on one stone, is to be found. 
At Iona the inner shafts were circular and the outer ones 
octagonal, but these latter had this remarkable peculiarity, 
that they were thicker in the middle by 1 inch than at either 


end and had the beads at either end wrought on the shaft. 
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Attention was next drawn to peculiarities in the belfry. 
The most remarkable of these is the treatment of the 
windows, which are filled with flowing tracery, while the 
inner face of the wall is carried on two flat rear arches, the 
springer between the two resting on a column of peculiar | 
design. It has been. surmised by some that these formed 
part of an older structure, probably of Norman date, but the 
lecturer did not favour that idea. He had no doubt they 
had been specially designed for the place they had to occupy, 
and their old-fashioned character was quite in keeping with 
much that had been done there even after the fourteenth 
century, to the perplexity of Pugin and Parker. Above the 
belfry there was a chamber designed to be a dovecot. There 
are small openings for light and air and larger ones for the 
pigeons, and a liberal supply of pigeon-holes built in the 
inner face of the wall in the usual way. It is possible that 
the position of the floor of this chamber suggested the 
squatness of the belfry windows, just as the position of the 
upper chamber in the church explains why the arches at 
the crossing and the windows in the gables are all kept so 
unusually low. 

Dr. Honeyman remarked that the pigeon-holes in the 
walls of the tower had suggested a new idea, namely, that 
in our larger towers the comparatively useless space between 
the first floor and the belfry floor might be divided into 
columbaria, honeycombed with “cells” for the reception of 
urns containing the ashes from the crematoria when church- | 
yards were abolished. He thought it would pay when 
people became a little more enlightened. 

In conclusion, he referred to certain earthworks a little 
to the north of the cathedral enclosure, and expressed the 
opinion that they had nothing to do with the works of 
Columba and his successors, but that they marked a very | 
strong position occupied by the natives, and probably so 
occupied long before Columba’s time. In the absorbing 
interest which the work of the great missionary saint in- 
spires, we may be excused if we are prone to forget that 
the island of Iona had a history before his advent. 

The paper was illustrated by drawings and photographs, | 
and several plaster casts of monuments, lent by Mr. Alexr. 
Ritchie, 27. Scott Street, Glasgow, were exhibited. 


MELANDRA CASTLE, LANCASHIRE. 


HE following appeal for subscriptions in aid of the 

excavations at Melandra Castle has been issued by 

the Manchester and District Branch of the Classical Associa- 
tion =— 

‘““We venture to ask your support for a project which, 
we think, will commend itself to many who are interested 
in the early history of Manchester and the surrounding dis- 
trict, or, more generally, in the influence of ancient civilisa- 
tion upon our own. 

‘It is probably known to you that a considerable number 
of places have been identified in this district as having once 
been the sites of Roman camps or settlements. In most of 
these some attempts at excavation have been made at 
different times and by different individuals or societies, but 
there has been no organised body willing or able to under- 
take a systematic exploration of them, or the preservation 
of the antiquities they contain. 

“This duty the excavation committee of the local branch 
of the Classical Association hope to carry out if sufficient 
financial support can be secured. 

‘In order adequately to excavate the site known as 
Melandra Castle—a piece of work which lies ready to 
hand—and to make a satisfactory beginning with other 
sites (in conjunction with the local committee in each 
case) it is estimated that an income of too/. a year for 
five years is needed. A list of the contributions already 
received or promised is given in the circular, and further 
subscriptions (of 2s. 6d. or larger sums) to the excavation 
fund will be gladly received by the hon. treasurer, Mr. 
Harold Williamson, M.A., the Grammar School, Manchester. 

‘The excavation fund is kept distinct from the ordinary 
funds of the branch. 

“Besides exploring new sites, the committee hope to 
co-operate with the ‘Old Manchester’ committee, of which 
the Lord Mayor is the chairman, in securing the collection 
and better preservation of any Roman remains discovered 
within the city itself. 

_ The committee hope that, as one result of their efforts, 
this excellent example of a Roman military station may be 


restored as far as is possible to the condition in which it 
was left, and fpreserved as a permanent contribution to | 


classical learning and a valuable object-lesson for gen 
tions of children and students. 

“The committee wish it to be understood that the 
not seek to become proprietors of any relics that they , 
discover. Their desire is to secure the proper custody 
exhibition of all such objects. in some public place as , 
as possible to the site upon which they have been foune 

“Subscribers of 2s. 6d. or larger sums to the Excaya 
Fund, as well as members of the Association, will ree 
special tickets, which will secure them free admission tc 
site of any excavations undertaken or assisted by 
committee. 

‘‘N.B.—The Melandra camp may be reached most ez 
by taking train to Glossop and then taking the Had 
tram to the foot of the Camp Hill. The site is w) 
twenty minutes’ walk of Dinting station. The comm 
have arranged that one of their number shall be in att 
ance every Saturday afternoon up to the end of May. 
keys may be obtained of Mr. R. Hamnett, High St 
Glossop. 

“The subscription list shows an income of about 60/ 
the present year, most of the amounts being promisec¢ 
five years. The University of Manchester has author 
the Professors of Latin and Ancient History to devo 
sum not exceeding 25/. from the departmental funds for 
current year jointly, to aid the work of excavation.” 

The Manchester Guardian says that though the exe 
tion committee of the local branch of the Class 
Association have only. been at work at Melandra 
a few weeks, they have. already succeeded in mal 
an important contribution to a proper understandin; 
the way in which this military station was construe 
After some preliminary operations the committee deci 
to concentrate their attention for a time upon the nortl 
gateway. In searching for the gateway some 20 te 
feet of the foundation of the rampart were first laid b 
and it has been necessary to remove accumulations to 
depth of over 4 feet to disclose its plan. At present al 
22 feet of the stone.rampart may be seen to the west of 
entrance, beginning (at what must be the gate) with 
stone marked upon the plan, which is 2 feet 9-in 
square. This stone is broader than the rest of*the cou 
and is itself protected by a rounded stone ‘marked 
Proceeding through the gate towards the camp from 
boulder-like stone, we come upon what are apparently 
western bases of two arches. The corresponding foul 
tions on the other side are yet to be found. 

In opening up the gateway an interesting section of 
road has been laid bare, showing that it was raised to 
level of the footing of the walls and buildings. This foo 
seems to have been embedded in two kinds of cement, 
almost black and evidently containing iron, thé other | 
light grey colour. ° Mr. Francis Jones, of the Manche 
Grammar School, has kindly made an examination of th 
and the first is found to.contain ferric oxide, traces af 0 
metals and sand;-the Jatter consists mainly of silicat 
alumina, with a trace of magnesium, which would sug 
that it is merely a clay. =. 

Concurrently with the excavation of the gatewa) 
systematic examination of the Roman stratum within 
camp area has been commenced. For this purpose the | 
has been divided into nearly four hundred square sect! 
with 20 feet sides. The clay floors of the huts within 
camp are still distinctly seen, the layer being several im 
thick. The practice of sinking trial pits at odd points of 
area has been discontinued on the recommendation of 
committee, and in future complete floors will be caret 
uncovered. Mr. Jones has also analysed the red substi 
of which these floors are composed, and which has 
appearance of burnt clay. He finds that it contains 5! 
iron and traces of other metals. Beneath one of these fl 
have recently been discovered the bases of a number of 
stakes, which evidently outline the building. The sti 
were not pointed, but cut quite square at the bottom. 1 
were evidently square oak poles, and when first taken 
the wood showed the annual rings distinctly, but rap 
turned black. The bottom of the stake was 2 feet 7 1m! 
below the base of the clay floor. In excavating this floor 
usual finds of glass, pottery, whetstones, &c., were met V 
It was in the prosecution of work of this kind that the ct 
spearheads, lamp-stand and other relics were met wit! 
well as the interesting set of about twenty marked Ro! 
weights. These weights, as well as other objects mac 
lead, are thickly covered with a white coating, 4 
Mr. Jones finds is composed of a double carbonate | 
hydrate of lead. ¥ | 
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BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. | 


T was lately announced that Alderman the Right Hon. | 
William Kenrick, chairman of the Museum and School 
Art committee, presented to the Corporation of Birming- 
m the sum of 3,500/. for the endowment of scholarships 
the Municipal School of Art. The matter was brought 
fore the committee on Monday at the Council House in 
report presented by the management sub-committee. 
e money will provide ten scholarships of 1o/. per annum | 
ch. On the motion of Mr. Edwin Smith (chairman of the | 
ynagement sub-committee), seconded by Councillor Murray 
d supported by the Lord Mayor, the following resolution 
is, says the Birmingham Daily Post, unanimously | 
ssed:—" That the hearty thanks of the Museum and 
hool of Art committee be presented to Alderman the 
ght Hon. William Kenrick, chairman of the committee, 
his generous gift to the Corporation of Birmingham of 
> sum of 3,500/. for the endowment of scholarships at the | 
inieipal School of Art. The committee gratefully welcome 
s addition to the liberal gifts in furtherance of the work of | 
education in the city which have from time to time marked 
devotion tothat work. The scholarships which he has 
yvided since 1901 with the view of improving local crafts- 
nship have already enabled many apt boys to remain in | 
» day classes at the central school longer than would 
erwise have been possible; and the work of these 
Jilliam Kenrick’ scholars leads the committee to regard | 
th the utmost satisfaction not only the munificent endow- 
nt of the scholarships, but the opportunity thus afforded 
m of permanently associating with this valuable and 
portant work the name of their chairman, to whose fore- 
ht and liberality the committee owe the inception of the 
me.” A copy of this resolution is to te suitably lettered 
1 bound in the school of art for presentation to Alderman 
nrick. 
The management sub-committee reported the gift by 
. Howard Wilkinson, Hamstead Lodge, Handsworth, of 
ty-one birds and six glass cases for use at the Central 
1001 of Art. A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Wilkin- | 
| for his acceptable present. The committee further | 
ided to appoint Mr. Thomas Wright to a teachership of | 
awork at the central school on two evenings a week. 


TESSERA. 


Roman Aqueducts. 


)OME was supplied with water from sources varying 
. from thirty to sixty miles in distance, and at one period 
ts history not fewer than twenty aqueducts brought as 
ny different streams across the wide plain or campagna 
vhich the city stands. In the time of Frontinus (a.p. 100) 
entire length of aqueducts exceeded 255 miles, the daily | 
hharge of which was about 300,000,000 gallons. Nor 
} it ancient Rome which alone reaped the benefits of | 
sé superb structures ; the modern city is still abundantly 
plied by three of them, which have undergone repairs 
restorations, the most important of which was made by 
tus V., from whose conventual name of Brother Felix 
term Aqua Felice is derived. The chief provincial 
's of the Romans, as well as their own metropolis, were 
plied with water by aqueducts; hence in Greece, Gaul, | 
in, Italy, &c., portions of these extensive constructions 
ain to the present day. That of Nismes, built by 
ippa, son-in-law of Augustus, is perhaps the most ancient | 
eir provincial aqueducts. It was about thirty miles in 
th when entire, and traversed a very mountainous 
try, piercing through hills and crossing valleys by means 
inches upon arches. It was constructed of squared | 
es throughout, and was coated in the interior, which 
4 feet by 54, with finely prepared mortar. The “Pont 
Gard” is that part of the aqueduct of Nismes which | 
ses the deep valley in which flows the Gardon, or Gard. 
' part, considered alone, is one of the noblest monu- | 
ts built by the Romans among the Gauls. It is com- 
'd of three ranges of arches one above another. The 
fe = under which the Gardon runs is formed by six 
es, the second by eleven, and the third by thirty-five, 


‘ which are semicircular and form a total height of 
feet above the water of the river. The entire length of 
bridge is 300 yards. This magnificent structure was 
‘oyed by the barbarians about the beginning of the 
Century, but is still in such a state of preservation that 


| that place. 


| that a man could walk erect 


uld be restored without a very great expenditure of 
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money. Passing over the ancient aqueducts of Lyons, in 
which the inverted syphon as well as the inclined channel- 
way was used, and of Bourgas, near Constantinople, the only 
other provincial structure of the kind to which we shall 
allude is that of Metz, of which a number of the arcades 
still remain. ‘‘ These arcades,” says an ancient authority, 

crossed the Moselle, a river which is broad and vast at 
The copious sources of Gorze furnished water 
for the representation of a sea-fight. This water was 
collected in a reservoir; from thence it was conducted by 


| subterraneous canals formed of hewn stone, and so spacious 


in them, It traversed the 
Moselle upon its superb and lofty arcades (3,600 feet long 
and 100 feet high), which may still be seen at the distance 
of two leagues from Metz, so nicely wrought and so finely 
cemented that, except those parts in the middle which have 
been carried away by the ice, they have resisted, and will 
still resist, the severest shocks of the most violent seasons. 
From these arcades other aqueducts conveyed the water to 


the baths and to the place where the naval engagement was 
mimicked.” 


The Parthenon as Hecatompedon. 


The architects engaged on the works erected under 
Pericles at Athens having settled the general mass and 
scope of their buildings, found apparently already recog- 
nised the scheme which at any rate they used—a conclusion 
which cannot be resisted when one refers to the almost 
absolute identity of the measured features of the building 
with those which result from calculation. The Parthenon 
was planned upon the following considerations :—Above all 
things it was to be the hecatompedon, or the 100 feet ; 
there was reason to believe that the cella of the Temple of 
Minerva, destroyed by the Persians, was 100 feet long, and : 
that temple also bore the name of hecatompedon, although 


‘its breadth could not have warranted the epithet ; but the 


new temple was made too feet broad on its upper step. 
To prove that it was so reference can be made to the com- 
parative length of the standard measure of Greece compared 
with those of Rome and Egypt, and this comparison makes 
it certain that the breadth of the Parthenon on the upper 
step is accurately 100 Greek feet. A very interesting pro- 
blem must have presented itself in the determination of the 
thickness of the stylobate on which the temple rests. 
There is a story that about seventy years later than the 
building of the Parthenon the inhabitants of Delos, being 
afflicted by a pestilence, were told by the oracle of 
Apollo that the pestilence should cease if they built him an 
altar cubical in shape and twice the size of the existing 
altar. This answer, it is said, perplexed the Delians, and 
they applied to the school of Plato at Athens, and it puzzled 
them also for a long time. The credit of a first solution, 
it is said, did not fall to an Athenian, but to a contemporary, 
Archytus of Tarentum. There is complete evidence, how- 
ever, in the Parthenon that seventy years earlier, if the 
Delians had come to the Athenian architects instead of to ° 
the philosophers, they could have satisfied the demands of 
Apollo, for the cubic block of the stylobate is exactly one- 
tenth of the cubic block of the temple which it carries. 


Faleonet’s Statue of Peter the Great. 


The idea of Falconet, the French architect, commissioned 
to erect an equestrian statue to the extraordinary man at 
whose command a few scattered huts of fishermen were 
converted into the palaces of St. Petersburg, was to repre- 
sent the hero as conquering, by enterprise and personal 
courage, difficulties almost insurmountable. This the artist 


| imagined might be properly represented by placing Peter 


on a fiery steed, which he is supposed to have taught by 
skill, management and perseverance to rush up a steep and 
precipitous rock to the very brink of a precipice, over which 
the animal and the imperial rider pause without fear, and 
in an attitude of triumph. The horse rears with his fore-feet 
in the air, and seems to be impatient of restraint, while the 
sovereign, turned towards the island, surveys with calm and 
serene countenance his capital rising out of the waters, over 
which he extends the hand of protection. The bold manner 
in which the group has been made to rest on the hind legs 
of the horse only is not more surprising than the skill with 
which advantage has been taken of the allegorical figure of 
the serpent of envy spurned by the horse, to assist in up- 
holding so gigantic a mass. This monument of bronze is 
said to have been cast at a single jet. The height of the 
figure of the emperor is 11 feet, that of the horse 17 feet. 
The bronze is, in the thinnest parts, only the fourth of an 
inch, and one inch in the thickest part; the general weight - 
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had 


of metal in the group is equal to 36,636 English pounds. 
Falconet determined that the subordinate parts should also 
bear an equal impress of genius. He found that the 
pedestals in general use have no distinctive feature, and 
adapt themselves equally well to any subject. A precipitous 
rock was fixed on for the pedestal, on which the statue 
should appear with characteristics distinguishing it from 
those erected to other sovereigns. The first idea was to 
form this pedestal of six masses of rock, bound together 
with bars of copper or iron; but the objection was urged 
that the natural decay of the bands would cause a disrup- 
tion of the various parts, and present a ruinous aspect, 
while it would be difficult to insure perfect uniformity in 
the quality and appearance of the different blocks. The 
next proposal was to form it of one whole rock; but this 
appeared impossible, and in a report to the Senate it was 
stated the expense would be so enormous as almost to 
justify the abandonment of the undertaking; and even if 
made of six pieces, as first proposed, the outlay would be 
excessive. At length it was determined to transport to the 
city the largest rock that could be found, and add other 
portions to it as might be judged necessary. It is to be 
regretted that the effect of this unrivalled pedestal was 
marred by the diminution of its size. Under the directions 
of the artist, who had so successfully formed the statue, it 
was pared and chiselled until the weight was reduced to 
3,000,000 Ibs. ; and the outline, instead of being left bold 
and broken, as best suited the character of the group, was 
made smooth and uniform. 


Merehants’ Marks. 

Persons of the middle class, not entitled to coat-armour, 
invented certain arbitrary signs called merchants’ marks, 
and these often occur in the stonework and windows of old 
buildings, and upon tombs. Piers Plowman, who wrote 
in the reign of Henry IIL, speaks of ‘ merchauntes’ markes 
ymedeled” in glass. 


case of John Halle, a wealthy woolstapler of Salisbury, 
rendered immortal by the Rev. Edward Duke in his 
‘Prolusiones Historicee.” The early printers and painters 
likewise adopted similar marks, which are to be seen on 
their respective works. A rude monogram seems to have 
been attempted, and it was generally accompanied with a 
cross, and occasionally a hint at the inventor’s peculiar 
pursuit. The heralds objected to such marks being placed 


upon a shield; for, says the writer of Harl. Manuscript | 


2252 (fol. 10), “theys be none armys, for every man may 
take hym a marke, but not armys without a herawde or 
purcyvaunte ;” and in “‘ The Duty and Office of an Herald,” 
by F. Thynne, Lancaster Herald, 1605, the officer is directed 
“to prohibit merchants and others to put their names, 
marks or devices in éscutcheons or shields, which belong to 
gentlemen bearing arms and none others.” 


Greek Heating. 


Homer describes his princes undressing themselves in 
the palace, to kill with their own hands the sheep, oxen 
and swine they were to eat at dinner; roasting the entrails, 
and during the entertainment handing them to each other 
as delicacies. The repast being finished, he shows them 
sitting for their pleasure on the piled skins of the animals 
they had slain and devoured, and playing at games of 
chance, and one of them taking a pastern bone out of a 
basket in which it was lying, and throwing it at the head 
of a beggar, but on missing its aim, making a grease spot 
where it fell on the opposite wall. From this picture of 
the grossness of ancient manners it may be concluded that 
when the poet says Penelope’s maids threw the glowing 
embers out of the braziers upon the floor and heaped 
fresh wood upon them, he did not mean to depict his im- 
mortal barbarians burning odoriferous fuel on purpose to 
sweeten what must have been a vitiated atmosphere. 
The fire that was quickly to blaze on the hearth had to 
diffuse the comforts of light as well as warmth; and the 
fragrant logs were known to abound with the resinous 
material of illumination. In the heroic age they had oil 
and tallow in abundance, but were ignorant of the method 
of burning them in lamps; and the only use they appear 
to have made of wax was to put it in the ear to shut out 
sound. Burning fuel was carried into the apartment where 
light was required, and sometimes placed on altars for the 
Same purpose ; and long thin pieces of lighted wood were 
carried in the hand when they moved from one place to 


another in the night. Coal, it has been thought, was known 
to the Greek naturalists, 


Sometimes these marks were impaled | 
with the paternal arms of aristocratic merchants, as in the | 


| the endorsement and support of every member 


_ to ask, What is the real underlying principle on whieh 


‘on the part of architects to volunteer sketches without 


-them delight in the work each loves ? 


Theophrastus speaks of fossil | ‘according to the schedule of the A.I.A.’” 


substances found in Liguria, and in Elis, in the way 
Olympia, and used by smiths, that when broken for , 
are earthy, and that kindled and burned like wood ec 
The general fuel was green wood, and where that y 
unattainable other vegetable and even excrementitic 
substances were used on the hearth for combustibles, 
days of ceremony it was also customary to burn fragr; 
substances. When Alexander the Great was at an ent 
tainment, given in the winter by one of his friends, 
brazier was brought into the apartment to warm it, J 
day being cold, and the king observing the small quant 
of fuel that had been provided, jeeringly desired his ho; 
says Plutarch, ‘to bring more wood or incense,” 1 
supply of the precious firing appeared to the king | 
scanty for producing the required warmth ; and if it ar 
from his host being niggardly of the epstly fuel, 
hinted that some even of the common sort woul 

acceptable. a 


“BE GENTLEMEN.” 


SPECIAL committee of the Boston Society of Are 
tects, consisting of Messrs. Robert S. Peabody, Edy 

J. Lewis, jun., and Frank A. Kendall, appointed to consic 
the annual report of the retiring secretary,” have, accord 
to the American Architect, discussed its most important si 
gestions as follows :— - 
The proposed adoption of a mandatory inflexible stand 

of practice regarding the furnishing of sketches to prosp 
tive clients is a far more puzzling question, and it 
evident that such action cannot be effective unless it h 
of 1 

Society. 7 


af 
All of us have noticed that the number of competitic 
has increased of late, and that there is increased willingn 


mA 


This condition partly arises from dulness in bus 
throughout the country, combined with a great increa 
the number of practising architects that our many 
have trained. Is this condition hurtful or advanta 
Is it perhaps hurtful to the profession, though advan 
to the individual? If it is a trouble, can it be lesse 
Will resolutions on the part of the Society bring ab 
better condition? These are the rather searching | 
tions on which, as we understand it, you wish a | 
from us. 

Why is it that we all think an architect is not all 
he might be if he competes without compensation, or, 
has a similar effect, if he cuts the usual rate of chai 
There is nothing immoral about either of these 
unless while doing them one pretends that he does 
them. In what way, then, does an architect differ fro 
grocer who undersells his neighbour until his prof 
the slightest ? In what respect is he like the doc 
does not do so? How does the doctor differ from) 
apothecary who does cut his neighbour’s prices ? er 

These are difficult questions to answer. They lena 


professional spirit is based, either in the three old 
“learned professions” or in those that are struggling fo 
place on a level with them? Is it perhaps based on 
fact that professional men sell ideas instead of —_ ; 
drawings but design, not sermons but good counsel, — 
medicine but sound advice? Is it perhaps founded e' 
more on the fact that to professional men bread-winni 
while it is a necessity of life, is not after all what gi 
Is it perhaps due 
the leadership through intellect which should fall uponn 
in the professions ? | 

We may not be able to state with exactness the rea 
why a high professional spirit actually exists among US, 
the main fact is that happily it does so exist, and it ex 


* NoTEe.—The suggestion made by our ex-secreteaaa ‘as 
follows : 
I should like to find a general sentiment in the Society im fa\ 
of the following propositions : > 
‘‘ After three years of independent practice no member $ 
volunteer sketches or other professional assistance. 5 
‘‘ No member shall furnish sketches without compensation 
less assured that he alone will be invited or permitted to do 
If other sketches are received he shall, claim a proper payment 
least sufficient to cover the reasonable cost of his drawings. | 
‘‘No member of the Scciety shall, either personally or thro 
another, submit sketches except as above, or in a proper 4 
petition (with professional adviser to assist in preparing the 
gramme and judging the designs), or for an adequate pay? 
$ 


of} PR, 
ga . 
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so with strength and life; and we all, young: and old, feel 
ad prize it. It does not matter on what reasons it rests. 
Je have it and we want to nourish it and are willing to 
crifice for it, believing, too, that such sacrifice results in 
itimate gain. Dignity does not come without some such 
crifice. Noblesse oblige, and “hustling” is not consistent 
ith the truest dignity. To abstain from improper conduct 
not only the price of a dignified position, but is a part of 
How far, then, should this professional spirit prevail | 
nong us in opposition to commercialism ? What can the 
ofession do about this whole subject ? : 
Is not our position towards the public essentially that 
a doctor towards his public, which is thus stated in the 
edical Code of Ethics :—“ The relation of practitioners of 
edicine to families and households is not like that of 
adesmen to their customers. The kind of competition 
hich might be considered honourable in business cannot 
ist between physicians without diminishing their use- 
Iness and lowering the standard of the medical profes- 
ym.” “In his relations with another medical practitioner 
dhis patients a physician should be governed by strict 
les of honour and courtesy. His conduct should be such 
,if universally imitated, would insure the mutual con- 
lence of all medical practitioners.” This surely applies in 
‘respects to our own profession, and in great measure 
vers the subject under discussion. 

The resolutions that are suggested by our ex-secretary | 
operly indicate that the point of view of a youth and 
older man may fairly be different. The youth wants to | 
t started and sets less store by dignity than the older 
m. This difference must be reckoned with in any | 
nerous discussion of the subject. It is urged that a youth 
ins no recognition if he takes the same stand that may fairly 
required of older men ; but who can fairly say thatin this 
y and country? You have but to look around to see 
ge numbers of young school graduates, fellowship men 
d Rotch scholars gaining prompt praise and reward for 
tk obtained in legitimate ways.’ The public is always 
*king the best. Certainly we should be in the wrong 
our professional habits and customs bar out youth. | 
twe do not think that is the spirit of the profession. 
ir sympathies are heartily with eager and accomplished | 
img architects. We recognise their difficult questions as 
conduct. The question of conduct is perhaps never harder 
in when a young man, thinking he has some.work well in 
ad, is told by his committee that older men are clamouring 
present sketches without pay, and that he must do like. 
se or lose his work. Our sympathies, it is unnecessary 
Say, are not with the architect who thus gets ahead of 
a. Still, your committee cannot accept the position 
ed by the resolutions—that there may be a period of 
‘bation during which youth may properly sow wild oats 


SS 

of 5 per cent. has been long agreed upon as a moderate 
bread-winning commission for work properly done; 
that a less charge is unremunerative; that a greater 
charge is perfectly proper for those whose. skill 
makes them able to obtain it; that anybody who cuts 
these prices by lowering the rate is really breaking 
the lowest remunerative market price; that to volun- 
teer, without pay, sketches and competition work 
is also practically cutting prices, as when a 5 per 
cent. commission was established as usual and proper for 
ordinary professional services it was never intended to 
cover expenditures for obtaining work ; that if an architect 
does this, whether he is young or old, he will earn the name 
among his fellows of being unduly selfish. He will, in 
short, be a “ hustler,” and will have to take the odium ‘that 
attaches to the name along with work thus gained. Young 
or old must be generous gentlemen, or else bear with others 
who find them selfish and greedy. 

Practically, a code is complete when it says, “Be a 
gentleman always and in addition as good an architect as 
possible.” That is the substance of the attorney’s oath or 
of the Medical Society’s code. It is when we consider 
details that our troubles begin, and, in fact, the ultimate 
guide must always be one’s own sense in each case of what 
is decent and proper. The man who respects himself will 
be the most respected, but a hard and fast rule as to these 
details cannot be made and will not be regarded. 

Your committee believes in stating our belief regarding 
this whole matter as fairly and squarely as we can see it, 
rather than in shirking the truth as to our belief and our 
practice and leaving our position vague and unexpressed. 
In view, therefore, of what has been said, your committee 
recommends the omission from our Code of Ethics of 
Sections 5 and 10, and the substitution therefor of the 
following, immediately before section which relates to 
underbidding other architects :— 

“ Section —. This Society is not a trust or trade union, 
and does not fix rates of charges to be made by its members. 
It has, however, recommended to architects and to the public 
a schedule of charges that through long experience have been 
found to be the minimum rates that yield a reasonable 
profit. Any member whose skill permits him to obtain it 
may reasonably charge more. Those who charge less 
break the lowest remunerative price and act contrary to the 
interest of the profession, and in the long run to their own 
interest. 

“The regular rates of commission do not cover competi- 
tive work to obtain employment. This should be paid for 
separately. If such work is done without charge the result 
is the same as the charging of less than the schedule rates, 
and is in the same way undesirable and undignified. Such 
practices diminish the usefulness of architects as unpre- 


ardless of the interests of others and of his own ultimate | Judiced advisers and lower the standard of the architectural 


srests. Youth should await opportunities that may be 
zed upon with reasonable dignity. Surely the only 
pe attitude towards these matters is one that is proper 
all. 

Nordoes your committee believe that this is a matter 
: can be regulated by.vote of the Society. Certainly such 
ote cannot bind a dissenting minority. It is true that 
‘consent of every member might possibly be obtained, 
\ new association might be formed which would accept 


ee obligations as to competitions and sketches and rates 


profession.” 


Re Waterproof Concrete. 
S1r,—We have read with very great interest in a recent 


eompensation, but such a combination or trust would | issue of your paper of the introduction of a cement ‘“ Made 
ite grave criticism from the public, and would surely | in Germany” that would render concrete roofs absolutely 
‘lefeated finally by one or more architects who would not | waterproof, and were not the least bit surprised that the 


the trust, or by invaders from other cities. Your com- | firm who obtained the English rights, according to their own 
tee believes that any such trust is as undesirable as the | Statement in a later issue, found it to be no better than 


umble which it is meant to remedy is undignified. They | ordinary cement, hence as a waterproof material a failure. 
eve that these troubles will continue to a greater or | But Messrs. Watson & Co., in order to demonstrate the 
degree as long as business is a matter of competition | excellence of their lead and bitumen damp-course, were 


‘ead of co-operation. 


bold enough to state that one reason of its superiority was 


1 short, your committee does not believe that you can | that it did not “ curl or blow like asphalte.” If this has been 
-ress selfishness by rules or bind architects, as the | the experience of Messrs. Watson & Co. in their use of 
‘ctary suggests, by a hard and fast resolution of the asphalte they must have been most unfortunate in the 
ety. he experience of every one of us shows that | selection of their material and labour, for without doubt 
‘€ are occasions when any individual would wish to | asphalte laid under proper conditions by skilled labour and 


‘k such 


a rule, and might do so with perfect self- | with proper regard to quality of material used is the only 


€ct and with the approval of his fellows. We cannot | absolutely safe waterproof material. It is unhappily true in 
irce observance of a rule that is more exacting than | these days of competition that inferior brands of asphalte 
‘Profession at heart believes in, but we can urge on | are used, with the result that bad work is turned out, but 
ag and old that selfishness works to the general harm | with a little trouble anyone requiring best class work in 
Is undignified and undesirable. asphalte can get recognised brands that will not © curl or 
‘pur committee, therefore, believes that the only remedy | blow,” but will stand all the fluctuations of our climate, and 
‘these evident evils is moral suasion. They think it | make any roof perfectly watertight for a guaranteed term 


hot be too often said and repeated that a commission | of years. 


| 
| 
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After many years’ experience in every variety of water- 
proof material, we hold firmly to the opinion that for roof- 
work asphalte is absolutely the best material that can be 


obtained.— Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas Fatpo & Co. 


Somerset Wharf, Rotherhithe Street, S.E. : 
March 15, 1905. 


St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. 


Sir,—The hall at St. John’s Gate, of which a beautiful 
illustration appeared with your last week’s issue, is quite 
a modern structure, having been built only about two years 
ago as an annexe to the old building ; but it is worthy of the 


best traditions of the Medizeval period, with its wainscotted | 


walls, groined ceiling and parquetry floor, which are all of 
oak. 

The gateway was rebuilt in the year 1504 by Thomas 
Doewray, then Prior of the Order, who thus completed the 
work of restoration, which had been continued since the 
‘time of the destruction of the Priory by fire in the 
year 1381. The external face of the stonework had since 
become seriously deteriorated, and it was decided that the 
fabric should be completely restored as a memorial to the 
first sub-Prior of the Order since its reincorporation by 
Royal charter. The armorial shields on the south side 
were found to be wholly defaced, and it was considered 
that the restoration might in this instance take the form 
of a panel of entirely new shields, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion recording the memorial. This was unveiled in June 
1893 by the King, who was then Grand Prior of the Order. 

The restored Brotherhood of the once world-famous 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, whose headquarters are 
at St. John’s Gate, is, as has been well said, “a striking and 
accurate revival of one of the most picturesque and in- 
fluential groups of the most gorgeous and brilliant society 
the world has ever seen—the Society which lives in the 
stirring stanzas of the Roman de Rose, and along the glowing 
lilts of trouvére and troubadour. It is pictured in the 
brightly coloured pages of Froissart and Monstrelet ; we seem 
with the old ornaments and quaint symbols and _half- 
forgotten titles of honour to live again in the Courts of the 
Plantagenets, in the ranks of the chivalrous Crusaders.” 

I would also point out that the St. John Ambulance 
Association, which is a practical philanthropic and national 
institution, has its head offices at St. John’s Gate, and that 
it had the honour to be incorporated in 1888 with the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England 
as one of. its principal departments, when it was made 
subject to its laws and regulations. 

At the period when St. John’s Gate was a tavern, I may 
add, it formed the home for a number of years of the 
Urban Club and of the Shorthand Writers’ Association, in 
connection with which there are still some living who 
cherish very pleasant reminiscences of evenings spent 
within the ancient portals, when “the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul” was freely indulged in to the heari’s 
content,— Yours. obediently, J. T. Raw.ines. 


GENERAL. 


The Students of the modelling school in the Royal 


College of Art, South Kensington, will submit sketches for | 


four of the sculptured figures required in the new buildings 
in course of erection. If approved the work will be carried 
out under the superintendence of Professor Lantéri. 


The Excavations in the Abbey Field behind St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, are to be continued. The field, which 
was purchased in 1900 on behalf of the Church of England, 
comprises about three acres, and includes part of the site 
of the old Benedictine monastery founded in 598 by King 
Ethelbert and St. Augustine. 


Commendatore Alberto Galli, the director of the Vatican 
Museums and Galleries, will be present as representative of 
the Holy See at the inauguration on April 8 at Aberdeen of 
an exhibition of plaster casts showing the history of sculp- 
ture. 


The Recent Exhibition of Irish pictures at the Guildhall 
Art Gallery was visited by 72,268 persons. Catalogues to 
the number of 6,315 were sold, and the total expense was 
694/., less 157/. received from the sale of catalogues. The 
Dublin authorities guaranteed 750/. for the purpose of the 
exhibition. 

The Project for converting the High School, Edinburgh, 


into a National Gallery has been abandoned by the 
authorities. 


Various Sculptured Relics, historical mosaics and oth 
remains of archzeological interest, discovered by M. Legra 
at Luxor within the past year, are being transferred fromt 
Temple of Karnak to the Kasr-el-Nil Museum, in Cairo, 

The Entrance Gateway to the Inner Temple from Fle 
Street has been temporarily closed while the alterations 
the widening of the street are being carried out. T 
gateway will be moved back several feet. _ ; 

The Simplon Tunnel is to be formally opened on Tuesd, 
next, the 28th inst. The Duke of Genoa, as representati 
of the King of Italy, will meet the President of the Swi 
Confederation at the point in the tunnel where the t 
territories touch. bbs. 

An Exhibition of the works of the late G. F. Watts w 
be opened in the City Art Gallery, Manchester, on May : 
and will continue until July 15. There will be no char 
for admission. A 

The Incorporated Association of Municipal and Coun 
Engineers have announced their intention of issui 
quarterly, in pamphlet form, to all members, associates aj 
graduates of the Association, a digest of law cases, arbit; 
tions, &c., bearing directly upon the work of the municiy 
and county engineer and surveyor. 4 

The Bill which it is expected will be promoted byt 
Royal Institute of British Architects for the registration 
architects has been drafted and is in print, for the ce 
sideration of the registration committee appointed by t 
general body of members of the Royal Institute. We he 
that Fellows who are in favour of registration will 
proposed for the offices of vice-president and honora 
secretary of the Institute, as well as for ordinary membe 
of the Council at the forthcoming elections. 

The London County Council have decided not to pla 
a commemorative tablet on one of Turner's residence 
because two of his other homes have already been mark 
in this manner. 

The Leeds Art Club is taking an expression of opimi 
on the question, “ What in your opinion are the ugli¢ 
things in Leeds ?” = 

Mr. J. M. Swan, the animal painter, was on Wednesd 
elected a Royal Academician, in succession to the la 


| G. H. Boughton. 


Mr. Samuel Joseph Nicoll, architect, died on Tuesday, 
his seventy-ninth year. He designed several Roman Catho 
churches, some of them being in a modified Romanesq 
style. 

A Treatise on “Roofs and Floors of New Buildin; 
their Structure and Stability,” by Mr. Ernest H. Essex, C. 
will shortly be published by the St. Bride’s Press, Ltd. 

The Mayor of Burslem has made a gift of 7oo/. towal 
the erection of a new art school, in addition to his presen 
tion of a site valued at 5,000/. ; 

The Aberdeen Town Council have decided that 
Corporation official be allowed to engage professionally 
any other work than that connected with the Corporati 
unless with the consent of the Council. 

The Italian Minister of Public Works has vetoed the pl 
posed demolition of the Lucca city walls by the To 
Council for the purposes of expansion. 

The Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects al 
meeting on the 15th inst. passed the following resolution 
“That we, the Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
Architects, at a general meeting called to discuss the subj 
of statutory qualification and registration of architet 
do reaffirm our resolution of June 3, 1904, and are of | 
opinion that it is the duty of the Council of the Ro 
Institute of British Architects, as representing the profess! 
to make serious and immediate effort to obtain Parl 
mentary powers for the purpose of establishing statute 
qualification of architects.” 

A Misunderstanding has arisen regarding the Claph 
baths which are to be built for the Wandsworth Borot 
Council. The accepted design was prepared by ! 
Henry Druery, M.S.A., architect, 26 Great James Str 
Bedford Row, W.C., who was responsible for the ar¢ 
tectural work, and by Mr. E. R. Dolby, M.Inst.C.E., of | 
firm of Messrs. Dolby & Williamson, consulting engme¢ 
8 Prince’s Street, Westminster, S.W., the latter gentlen 
being responsible for the design of the engineering we 
The Wandsworth Borough Council are employing Mes: 
Druery and Dolby to carry out the work, and have 4 
instructed them to prepare designs for the proposed Toot 
baths. There is no such firm as Messrs. Druery & Dol 
and these gentlemen are only connected in the man 
described above. | 
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THE WEEK. 


vould be an advantage if the Courts could be 
uaded to define what is a mineral in law. In 
ss and other deeds there are reservations of minerals 
he landlords,-and many lawsuits arise out of the 
sulty of interpreting the term. | Strictly speaking, a 
ral is an inorganic body having a definite form and 
position, but in ordinary language it is taken to 
1 any unorganised substance found in the earth or 
ts surface. The decisions of the Courts do not 
ys agree with either of those definitions. A test 
in the Irish Courts affords an example. On a 
nt’s land were granite boulders, which he used for 
jing stone. The landlord claimed damages, as 
srals under the Land Act were reserved to him. 
judge of the County Court decided in favour of the 
nt on the ground that boulders were not minerals, 
the decision was confirmed in the higher Court: 
it is considered to be indisputable that granite is 
mbination of minerals, and. unless we are mistaken 
sions to that effect have been given by judges. 
we to assume that granite in the form of boulders 
s; its character, and is a nuisance which a tenant is 
fied in removing ? 


SDWARD DatziEL, who died on Saturday evening in 
ighty-eighth year, was one of the last of the wood- 
rs. Since 1839 he was well known in London. 
t of the men of his class were satisfied with their 
but the DaiziELs were more enterprising, and they 
mly became heads of an establishment for the pro- 
ion of woodcuts, but they got out books to serve as 
dium for their illustrations. The Brothers Dazi£1, 
les engraving, sometimes drew upon the wood. But 
ich cases their work was inferior to that of other 
ghtsmen. As they were connected with a great many 
ts their work was necessarily varied, and it is diffi- 
to determine what was their favourite style, as can 
y be done with Harvey, W. Linton and others of 
contemporaries. Epwarp Dauzizx being courageous 
rted from his legitimate field of wood-cutting, and 
experiments were not always advantageous to 


‘HE one-storeyed houses which Englishmen erected 
adia were intended to obviate the shortcomings 
le buildings which the natives occupied. . When 
alows were erected in England, the only resemblance 
‘bore to their Indian prototypes was in the avoid- 
of a second storey. The rule was not always 
‘ved, and it is possible to find many bungalows 
in have two storeys, and a larger area than ordinary 
2s, The name now appears. to captivate people, 
in consequence there is a desire to erect them as 
jorary habitations in picturesque districts. In some 
‘de towns which have not yet become fashionable 
lalows are to be seen on the beach quite close to the 
line. A difficulty, however, arises with regard to 
‘construction. To the owners there may be something 
‘tive in having them constructed at an inexpensive 
> As they are only used in fine weather it is supposed 
thin walls or partitions would suffice, and there is 
)i partiality for timber construction. But the by- 
‘cannot tolerate such concessions to fashion. If 
vers’ cottages are subjected to’strict rules it is 
«sonable to exempt bungalows, which belong gene- 
yorich people. Petitions are, therefore, being sent 
t Local Government Board asking for concessions 
yaous rural authorities. It is suggested that the 
Cals, thickness of walls, height of rooms should in 
‘approved by the councils be allowed to differ 
nhe by-laws, ‘and especially when the bungalows 
ot placed close together and the danger of. the 
ion of fire need not be calculated. 
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Tue disaster which follows the bursting of the dam 
of a large reservoir is so serious, and the causes are se 
difficult to discover, it is no wonder theorists have for 
several years investigated the formule on which’ such 
construction is based, in the hope.of. discovering lines 
of pressure which will be more accurate than those in 
use. According to RANKINE, in a structure exposed to the 
overturning action of forces-which fluctuate in amount 
and direction there should be no appreciablé tension at 
any point of the masonry. But it stards to reason that 
if water finds admission in. certain. directions it must 
exert an uplifting and overturning pressure. All 
dams are calculated to sustain a certain amount of 
water. If it is desired to increase. their capacity it is 
necessary to raise the height of the dam. It may then 
happen that the direction of the lines of pressure 
will be altered, and that a dangerous result will follow. 
The catastrophe in Epinal, when the Bouzey dam was 
actually overturned, is evidence of how little can over- 
come the stability of adam. We can.therefore under- 
stand the alarm which has been excited by the hesitation 
to raise the Assouan dam. The Bouzey dam slipped, 
and it is not impossible that the foundations of the 
Assouan dam might also move if the conditions which 
at present exist were altered. The authorities are act- 
ing wisely in waiting, because the great dam has been 
so lately constructed, all the conditions can hardly be 
said to be known. It has to be acknowledged that there 
is a “ scour,” and precautions have therefore to be taken 
in protecting what is sometimes called the toe of the 
dam. It is, however, absurd to say that any new dis- 
coveries have been made respecting the theory of dam 
construction. 


A cAsE relating to an error in a tender has been 
determined in Scotland. The owners of some property 
in Stonehouse were desirous to have it reconstructed. 
They issued schedules. Messrs. Weir & Hamitton, 
builders, filled in one of them in which they charged for 
one item at a rate of 1s. 6d. per yard,, On the comple- 
tion of the work it was measured: in the way that is 
usual in Scotland, and the measurer. altered the. rate 
from per yard to per foot: The full.amount. was. paid. 
Afterwards the error was discovered, and. the building 
owners took an action to recover 78/: 1s. 32d.,. the 
amount of the overcharge. The builders pleaded that 
they supposed the item in the schedule related tg a foot- 
rate. They also counterclaimed a sum of about 18/. for 
extras, errors in measurement, &c, Sheriff THompson, 
who heard the case, came to the conclusion that the 
building owners had nothing to do with the error, :that 
they accepted the builders’ tender without knowing of 
the error. and -without fraud on their part, and finally 
that the builders’ were bound by the contract. The 
counterclaim was set aside, and judgment given for: the 
full amount overpaid. » 


Tue report of Mr. Gotpstraw, the building sur- 
veyor, shows that whatever may be, the state of trade 
in Liverpool. a great number of buildings were erected 
during the past year. The new dwellings number 
2,174, the larger number being in the West Derby 
district. The number of workshops, stables and minor 
buildings was 110, besides forty-one public buildings 
and manufactories. Efforts were made to have means 
of escape’ from fire provided. There are many build- 
ings which at present the Corporation cannot inter- 
fere with. But the Home Office is now conducting an 
inquiry on the subject. Means of egress from public 
buildings is another subject which has engaged atten- 
tion. It was necessary to take down 293 houses on 
account of dilapidations ; of these 111 were demolished 
owing to the action of the housing committee. Out of 
1,158 plans which were submitted. only ninety-nine 


were disapproved. 
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LANDSCAPE..IN MURAL DECORATION. 


HERE was reason for the complaint of Mr. ALrrep 
East that landscape art had been neglected by 
architects as a médium for mural decoration, - In the 
paper which he réad ‘last week before the Institute he 
said that his art was kept strictly in the background. 


He could have addéd that almost from the beginning. 


of the history of*architecture the advantages’ which 
paintings of scenery offered were unrecognised. Indeed, 
modern architects might set up as an excuse the plea 
that they had been strictly following the advice. of the 
great lawgiver Vitruvius. ‘In his time an artist named 
Luptus introduced the fashion of ornamenting rooms in 
Roman houses with landscapes, seascapes, forest scenes 
and still life. - Virruvius bewailed the change, because, 
as he affirmed, the subjects ‘for wall-paintings had been 
always derived from the history of gods and heroes, 
and he feared the grand style was at an end. 

The lament of ‘Virruvius shows the evnbadtadtiaby 
influence which ‘custom can :exercise over clever men. 
He gave no reason for the: preferénce in an architec- 
tural sense of “tnythological legends. No doubt in 
-4emples subjects of the kind might be apposite. In the 
public buildings’ of Rome it would also be fitting to 
have representations of historical incidents connected 
with the city or “of the myths which ‘suggested that 
some divinities were ‘desirous of its prosperity. But 
there could be no %esthetic ‘canon against the employ- 
ment of landscapes:in‘ other: buildings, for they would 
be more easily ia to fill wall spaces than figure- 
pieces. ae aspen 
. The Romans no doubes imitated the example of the 
Greeks; but the circumstances which caused figure- 
subjects to be preferred in Greece did not prevail in 
Rome. 
conventional colours which were prescribed, and that 
system was adhered to during a long period. Custom 
prevented the crities from ‘observing the unnaturalness 
of painting a manor a woman: with vermilion. © But 
a system of that; kind would. appear ridiculous: if 


applied to landscape, although some Roman examples » 


denote that the icolours...of the landscape were oc- 
casionally subordinated ‘to. ‘the.colour of the wall. 
There is no doubt’ that ‘landscape-paintings’ for wall- 
decoration were sometimes’ produced, although the 
landscape was made ‘subservient .to the figures.’ This 
is evident from thésdéscriptions by Pattostratus. He 
mentiops a painting of the- Nile in which children and 
other attributes were introduced, an AErAB BCE which 
recalls the famous group in marble. ' Of other pictures 
there is enoughi'related to suggest that some of the 
characteristics of:tand and sea wete: represented. 

We should remember that the Greeks, with-all their 
susceptibility, do 'not appear ‘itoj have given much 
attention to the ‘beauty of: nature. To the’artist, man 
was .the measure"'of' all. things}: and the Greek legends 
offered innumerable opportunities for presenting figures 
of men and women in groups that would add to their 
interest. Sculpture, however, obtained precedence over 
painting as a medium for, the display of beauty.and 
power. As a consequence, perspective , was neglected. 
It was therefore, difficult to. ‘represent. landscape ina 
way that would' ¥ecall an actual scéne.’ ‘It is always 
much easier to describe ay iéw than to paint one. But’ 
neither in the prose nor poetry. of the Greeks do we find | 
any recognition of the pictureSqiieness of Greék scenery. 
Sptendid opportunities were Offered, as in athe. Pro- 
metheus,” to desdtibe,a wild mountain: , tegion, but the | 
dramatist was unable. to taba advantage of: them: 
possible that the’ ‘Greek mind, oywith), ‘the , instinct for 
order, regularity. ‘and symmetry cou d not appreciate | 
such scenery as’ ‘would , Je essential to the imaginary. 
Caucasus, where Promeringus, was bound. The Greek 


looked on land ‘with the CYES ‘of, a farmer, and cared | 
only for its fertility: 


Men, howevet, a are ‘compelled, i in spite, of themselves: | 


to change their opinions ‘about iife! and, nature, 


_Acom- | 
parison of the “Iliad” and the ‘ 
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The early Greek paintings were executed in | 


two, much of the interest would’ Bis in 


Tt ish 


“ Eclogues” and the * ‘ Georgics ” will show how differ 
the world appeared to the. Reman andi to the ( 
poet. Vircit evidently was able. to realise the 
portance of the earth for much, else. besides pro 
and it is obvious he enjoyed its beauty, and coulc 
happily in the country away from the capital. oN 
is remarkable, although critics. do not seem 
noticed the fact, that» VircIL was a. contempora 
Lupwus, the landscapiét; and we thus find a like , 
manifested in;contemporary. poetry and paintin, gfe: 
also possible that in spite of the opposition of C0 
tives like Virruvius more landscapes were prodt 
Greco-Roman artists than is generally known. | 
few of the works of that. period have escaped, ané 
are figure-pieces. The barbarians would be li] 
prefer them to pictures of scenery. - 

With the Christian era it could not be said that 
became more enamoured of the earth than in | 
of the Greeks. The latter were utilitarians, an 
on land as on a slave, while the Christian 
the. earth as a place of exile and temptation 
places selected by anchorites were generally 
deserts where monotony prevailed. ». What 
had landscape. art at such a time ?.. oF 
of vineyards. were necessary as express 
doctrine, and trees were frequently intr 
church walls between figures of saints in fi 
course of time conventional landscapes be 
and the painting in the Sistine of the Cal/ 
Peter and St. Andrew, by D. Cee 
remarkable powers in treating a varied if ¢ 
background. Lord LeicHron ° odnaileeean 
revival of landscape art, or, rather, its re 
form beyond anything which existed previous 
attributed to. the influence of a scientific” 
characterised the Renaissance. He said 
side of this scientific fever the joy in 
nature manifested itself in a new delight 
The: summary indication of earth and — 
which sufficed to the school of Giotro, soon 
to. an almost undisciplined exuberance 0! 
Who does not remember the riot of hill an 
tree and shrub, of vineyard and pleasaun 
and beasts, in which, on certain walls of the‘ 
Santo. of. Pisa, Gozzout, for instance, cele 
joyous spectacle of the world ? And when to 
of simple gladness is added the spirit of sc 
which I have spoken, we get such amazing $ 
leaf’ and flower as Leonarpvo loyed to draw 
Tuscan artists the new movement brought 
nature and the light of science.” -Whethe 
of being the first to reveal the beauties of r 
be assigned to GoEcOb, Masotint or. 
subject of controversy. : 

TITIAN, we suppose, was’ the Gives ie ‘Ce 
sidered as’ utilising landscape ‘not | merely ¢ 
ground to give relief to figures, but aS an ¢ 
the subject: represented by them. If the” 
removed from the Peter Martyr or the pic 


new interest, ‘to’ landscape art. The. desire 
examples was so, general in tal a: factory, 
in: Antwerp: for their manufacture. ° The 
school entered into competition with ‘the: 
several» examples:‘are ‘to “be ‘found on" the 
churches and palaces in Italy. Indeed, ‘lands 
occasionally. be: seen “in some of ‘the Belgi 
and they’ were prabably. intended to repre: 
Palestine. 

“Although there are far’ more’ j srecédents 
of figure-paintings in decorating buildings, i 
follow ‘that modetn times ‘should b 


bound by them. » Why should ‘t 

tion be ‘restricted because ' Greek 

of ee Gihetly es ‘ont ture, “moreover ‘i 
it, was? eith 
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5 of landscapes as we have in SHAKESPEARE'S plays. 
rON was not afraid to create scenes which are more 
ime than any painted by Titan. The history of 
ature offers no prototype for Worpswortn. 
land is not alone in representing modern ideas 
it nature. France has shown some indications of 
same kind, although subjected to a perverse, 
icial system. Germany has in some ways gone 


nd England, for observation has been impelled by | 


yus systems of philosophy to try and pluck the 
t out of the mystery which surrounds the earth. 
ice, however, deserves the credit of being more 
jstent than either England or Germany, for it 
eys views of town and country for decoration 
e most important kind. ase 

h this country people are glad to buy landscapes 
to hang them on their walls, but. there is still a 
ige fear of using them as subjects for the decoration 
uildings. This is to be partly explained by the 
ts concerning the necessity of pictorial decoration. 
ily sixty years have elapsed since the proposal was 
» for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament 
wall-paintings. The committee who had charge 
i project were all serious men, and they could not 
cof anything more fitting than the representation of 
rical scenes which would instruct the people who 
sdon them. It might be supposed that books did 
exist. The Germans had also about the same 
‘covered big walls with historic scenes, and it was 
ved we could have no better exemplars. It would 
iteresting to discover how many.,.of the visitors 
Houses of Parliament have been enlightened or 
pved by what remains of the wall-paintings. 
, with such failures before him, it is courageous 
ie part of an English figure-painter. to advocate 


wwork, It is needless to say: that.in not-one of | 


aintings was the least attention given to the style 
> building cr the colour of the materials used in 
iterior, which should be the first. thought of an 
/who understood his business. eye 
| as in the Houses of Parliament, the primary 
bea decoration is to appeal to children and 
‘ant people, then we suppose the commonplace 
isentations of incidents deserve to be taken: as 
tes But if decoration is to enhance the interest of 
ding, and to afford pleasure, then a different class 
(bject is advisable, and. those which can be pro- 
by landscapists should be accepted as eligible. 


*arisians have done: so: in their Hotel de Ville and | 


; in Paris or in ‘the surrounding district. It is: 
‘pleasing to the eye to look ona reposeful stretch 
sintry than on a scene of carnage, and a glimpse 
3?en trees, sparkling waters and brilliant sunlight: 
iferable to the incidents with which the majority 
istorical painters seem to be enamoured. Then. 
has an adaptability to spaces,’ however 

which is not possible when using figures. 
also, as ‘Mr. Easr pointed out, conform to all 
Of scale and colour. No doubt custom has 
€ feel that landscape is unsuitable for deco- 
. ut it should not require many experiments to 
ide before that conclusion would be altered.’ i 
[cannot be expected that in treating landscape. ‘for . 


vin a buildings. Some of the panels recall 


1; Veen 
hape 
, 
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* purpose detail is:to be expressed, nor is it neces- 
i; General effects are all that is desirable, .and_ 
1} works on a grand scale.. As HackErT says, man 
inot seek in detail for the truth of nature. A 
) Tecognisable at a distance without putting one 
I leaves under a microscope. Indeed, it is this’ 
wh which makes landscape peculiarly adapted for 
lirposes of mural decoration. ‘There is, too, the 
tage, and it is a great one, that in landscape there 
«need to perpetuate lies. Among all the historical 
gs in the Houses of Parliament only the two 
»'d ‘to: Netson’'and WELLINGTON by MacuisE: have 


‘aimS to be ‘regarded as faithful. The artist took: 


Tous pains to attain accuracy of detail, but experts 


say he failed. The other paintings are 


: all imaginary.. 
and. therefore deceptive. , ; a 


A building is, or should be, 
an embodiment of truth. - If it were otherwise, it would. 
fall to pieces. It is therefore wrong to have its adorn-. 
ment made up of lies, although supposed to be sanc-, 
tioned by the name of art. Far better would it be to, 
substitute views which would recall the source of the. 
materials of which the building is constructed.. 


BUILDING OWNER’S RIGHT. TO PLANS. — 


i was remarked by counsel in a case which was 
heard a few days ago that England was a free. 
country, to which the reply of the Judge was, ‘ but. 
subject to law.” The words are applicable to archi-, 
tects, and especially when they refer to the retention of | 
plans which are claimed by a building owner. They, 
like other men, are free to act, and may refuse to part . 
with their plans, but there is no escaping the law on 
the subject if it should be put into action. . It should be 
remembered that the law takes no special cognisance of, 
architects either as artists or as members of a pro= 
fession. Surveyors and builders are supposed. to, have 
certain duties to perform, but the office of an architect,, 
may be said to be unsupported by any Act of Parlia- 
ment. In that way they resemble the, majority. of, 
citizens. ‘ be Bak ihn 038!) 
One of. the consequences is that; when a: case 
arises like Gispon, v.. Pease,, which, was heard before 
the Court of Appeal on Friday last, there are few 
precedents for the guidance of the. Court. When. 
first heard. by Mr. Justice *RipLEy, he came. to the. 
conclusion that he was bound.to follow the decision . 
in the solitary case .of Espy.v.; McGowan, and decided. 
for the plaintiff. The argument for the defendant. on | 
appeal was that the circumstances in Eppy v. McGowan 
differed from.those in Gipson v. Pease. Their lord-. 
ships, consisting of the Master of the Rolls, Lord, 
Justice MatHew and Lord, Justice Cozens-Harpy, also, 
came to the conclusion that.the two cases corresponded, 
and the appeal was; dismissed, The inference must. 
therefore be drawn that.a building owner never applied 
to an architect for plans before Mr..McGowan arose, 
or that architects did not insist on keeping plans. until 
1870. It may also be added that very few cases of 
other kinds are to be found which would throw a direct 
light on the subject. When it is maintained that. an 
important professional privilege is at stake, and that 
architects are suffering under,a grievance which. is 
intolerable, it must-be allowed that the records of the 
Courts do not bear out either supposition. As there 
are only two cases.of resistance to a demand. for plans, 
it cannot be said that much suffering has been caused. 
The leading case of Espy v. McGowan, which is - 
likely to become historical, differed from. Gipson v. Pease. 
inasmuch as the plaintiff was an architect. The defendant 
had given him a commission to build a vicarage. Plans 
and specifications were prepared. Before the contractor's. 
work, was undertaken, defendant put,an end to the, 
plaintiff's employment_as architect. He then requested | 
him to send in his account as well as the plans and 
specifications.. Mr. Espy made out his account, but 
defendant declined to pay unless he received the plans, 


_There was no agreement about the’ retention of the 


plans. At the trial plaintiff gave evidence of the custom , 
that. in the event of the employment, of an architect 
being stopped. he was entitled. not.only to payment for. 


a ei rect 
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body. “But he contended that such a usage as had been 
pleaded was impossible. 2S 
usual language as perfectly suicidal, for aS soon as it 
came into being it cut its throat by its own absurdity. 


Two or three gentlemen might say there was such a 


usage, but he would like to see the public in the box 


and hear what they had to say about it. The result was 
that the defendant obtained judgment in his favour. 

The circumstances in GIBBON v. PEASE were supposed 
to be different. The plaintiff claimed the plans prepared 
for him by the defendant for the conversion of some 
houses at Bayswater into flats. The work was executed, 
the architect’s fees were paid, and then application was 
made for the plans and specifications. As they were 
not given up, an action to recover them was brought, 
and, as we have already said, the trial came before Mr. 
Justice Riptey. Evidence was given that, according to 
custom, the plans belonged to the architect. Mr. Justice 
RipLey would not admit the evidence, believing that the 
case was governed by Egppy v. McGowan. 

When notice of appeal is given after a trial it is 
generally on the ground that there are other judgments 
which support a view different from that taken in the 
case in question. But there is only one to rely on in 
respect to the ownership of plans, It was, we suppose, 
contemplated to create a new precedent which would 
override Eppy v. McGowan. It might easily have 
been realised that, according to the principles of English 
Jaw, when an architect receives money for the prepara- 
tion of documents those documents correspond to other 
material products and belong to whoever paid for them. 
Under certain circumstances it may be possible to erect 
a building without plans. According to Sir GEORGE 
BirpDwoop, that appears to be a custom in some parts of 
India. It may also be possible, as was exemplified in 
KIMBERLEY Vv. Dick, to prepare plans and enter into a 
contract for a building of a very different kind to that 
which was executed. But under ordinary circumstances 
drawings are essential for the carrying out of a contract, 
and the Courts must look on them in the same way as 
they would on the signatures of witnesses or on the 
affixing of proper stamps to a deed. Drawings and 
specifications are the grounds and data upon which the 
contract is usually founded. The drawings are there- 
fore material things and not metaphysical abstractions. 

The appeal in Gipson v. Pease was brought under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
That’ body, we suppose, inspired the plea adopted by 
counsel that a building owner was entitled to the benefit 
of the lines upon the plans, but that he had no claim on 
the sheets of double-elephant on which the lines were 
drawn. So refined an argument. was worthy of the 
Academy of Laputa. It was also said that an architect 
was entitled to make use of his. plans for other. clients. 
‘That ‘was, perhaps, the moze .amusing argument of the 
two. Does the Institute wish the public to imagine 
that plans or other documents which bear signatures of 
various kinds can be made the basis-of a different con- 
tract with other.signatures, and-that such documents 
might on all occasions be-presented in Court if there 
were lawsuits ?, Or was it a revelation that architects 
are disposed to repeat their designs. without any altera- 
tion? The truth is, the appeal stood on grounds which 
were without strength, and it is no:wonder their lord- 
ships did not call upon counsel for the plaintiff to reply 
to the novel arguments. - AX er 


As might have.been anticipated, their lordships had’ 


to rely on Eppy v. McGowan because there was no 
other’ case available for that purpose. The Court of 
&xchequer had decided that even if the custom existed 
it was unreasonable, and that if plans are to be retained 
by the architect there must be an express stipulation 
between the parties to that effect. The Court of Appeal 
on Friday considered that it custom was bad in one 
instance it must be equally bad in the other, and the 
appeal was promptly dismissed. 

_ It is remarkable that in both cases no damage could 
be proved as likely to arise to an architect by sur- 


He described it in rather un-' 


rendering plans to his client. Nor was it stated 

either of the building owners would gain any advan 
from the possession of them. The litigation in | 
cases was somewhat academic, and might have | 
carried on by Jonn Doe and Ricnarp Rok if they, 
allowed to survive. Lord Justice Cozens-Harpy ir 
duced the question of a possibility of damage to 
party when he asked was a building owner who wa 
some difficulty about his drains or flues obliged to e 
into a new contract with his architect in order to as 
tain the position of those conduits? Hitherto 
majority of building owners have been indifferent a) 
plans. Perhaps they could not understand them, 6 
must now be expected that they will take the sugges 
from his lordship. Plans are likely to be regarde 
a convenience, and possession of them demanded | 
architects. It will therefore be evident that no gain 
been derived from the proceedings except a fur 
demonstration of the position of architects. Wh 
worse, the public who read the reports of the case 
conclude that architects are unreasonable and refus 
accede to the just requests of their clients. Under 
circumstances, and especially after the remarks of] 
Justice Cozens-Harpy, it will not be wise to stipi 
that a building owner has no claim upon the plans 
it might be interpreted as an endeavour to evade 
law of the land. - 2 . | 


NATIONAL GALLERY. i 


paren to the report of the Director of the Nati 
Gallery the pictures purchased during the year 
were :—“ Portrait of a Lady,” by Bartholomew Van 
Helst; “Portrait of His Father,” by Albrecht Di 
“Portrait said to be of Ariosto,” by Titian; “ Portrait o 
the Actor,” by William Hogarth; “The Virgin and € 
with Saints,” French school, fifteenth century. 
Mr. George Gilbert bequeathed four works by the 
Sir George Gilbert, R.A., viz. “ Old-Gravel Pit in Green) 
Park,” “ Bringing up the Guns,” “ Cardinal Wolsey and 
Duke of Buckingham,” “ The Happiest Land.” 
Sir Henry Thompson bequeathed his “ Portrait,” bj 
J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A. haa 
Other gifts were :—“ Portrait of Paul Sandby, R.A, 
Francis Cotes, R.A.; “Outward Bound,” by: Sir Edi 
Poynter, Bart., P-R:A.; “Landscape, Holmwood, Dork 
by Samuel Bough ; “Kept in School,” by George Lé 
R.A. ; “Portraits of King William IV. and Queen Adela 
(a sketch), by Sir David Wilkie, R.A. ;. three ivory-mode 
tools used by Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. ; “ Portrait of 
Péral,” by Francisco José. de Goya y Lucientes ; “ Poi 
Group of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards,” by Henri Fantin-Lat 
“Bust Portrait of G. F. Watts, R.A., O.M.” by A. Gil 
R.A.; “A Reclining Nymph,” by Sir Francis Chan 
RA, ~ a 
The three following works of art were purchased fo! 
nation by the President and Council of the Royal Acad 
of Arts under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest :— 
Fatidica,” by Henry A. Pegram, .A.R.A.; “London Ri 
by C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A. ; “ Fate,” by Arthur Wardl 
The two following pictures from the Chantrey Co 
tion have, with the sanction of His Majesty’s Treas 
been temporarily lent to the following institutions, in 
suance of a custom initiated by the Royal Academy, at 
response to a general desire that they might be seen i! 
provinces before being finally housed in the Nati 
Gallery of British Art :—‘‘ Lendon River,” by C. Ne 
Hemy, A.R.A., to the City of Liverpool Walker Art G 1 
Fate,” by Arthur Wardle, to the Royal Birming 
Society of Artists. ae 
The portrait of Mr. Herbert Spencer, by H. Herke 
R.A., which was lent to the National Gallery in 1895, 
transferred in January last from the National Gaile 
British Art to the National Portrait Gallery. oa 
“The Yeoman of the Guard,” by Sir J. E. Millais, E 
P.R.A., has been transferred from the National Gal 
Trafalgar Square, to the National Gallery of British 
‘Millbank. : a | 
The Gallery in Trafalgar Square was visited by 463 
persons on the free days. during the year, showing 4 © 
average attendance on such _ days (210 in number) of 3, 
In addition to the above number, 33,128 persons visite 
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Gallery on the thirty-one Sunday afternoons on which it 
was opened during 1904, showing a daily average attend- 
ance of 1,068. On students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays) 
13,846 persons were admitted between January 1 and 
feconiber 31, 1904; the admission fees (at 6a. each) 
amounting to 1,096/. 3s. as compared with 1,154/. 9s. 
received in 1903. The National Gallery of British Art, at 
Millbank, has been visited by 187,899 persons on the free 
days during the year, showing a daily average attendance 
en such days (210 in number) of 894. In addition to the 
dbove number 32,363 persons visited the Gallery on the 
thirty-one Sunday afternoons on which it was opened during 
1904, showing a daily average attendance of 1,043. On 
students’ days (Tuesdays and Wednesdays) 31,937 persons 
were admitted between January 1 and December 31, 1904; 
the admission fees amounting to 798/. 8s. 6d., as compared 
with 849/. gs. received in 1903. 


Copying Pictures in the Galleries. 


The total number of students’ attendances at the Gallery 
n Trafalgar Square on Thursdays and Fridays throughout 
he year was 15,489. Independently of partial studies, 675 
nil-colour copies of pictures have been made, viz. 393 
yom the works of eighty-eight old masters and 282 from 
he works of twenty-two modern painters. The total 
yumber of students’ attendances at the Gallery of British 
Art on Tuesdays and Wednesdays throughout the year was 
,732, and 288 completed copies of the pictures have been 
nade in oil-colours and eighty-seven in water-colours and 
sixteen in pastel. 

The most expensive addition is the Portrait of Ariosto, 
vhich cost 30,000/., and is thus described :—The portrait is 
if a man about thirty years of age with a golden brown 
omplexion, long dark brown hair and a brown beard. 
the face is in three-quarter view, looking out of the picture 
vith a somewhat scornful expression. His right shoulder 
3 turned to the front of the picture with the arm resting on 

parapet of a dark colour. He is dressed ina grey satin 
oublet, of which the large quilted and slashed sleeve is a 
onspicuous feature. Above the doublet is seen the edge 
f a pleated shirt, which Jeaves the neck and upper part of 
aé shoulder bare, and is. crossed, by a thin gold chain. 
lart of a black fur mantle is seen on the further side of the 
gure and is held in the right hand, which is just visible in 
1e shadow. The whole is relieved against a grey back- 
round of a warmer tint than the grey satin. On the 
arapet is the signature Titranvs v., with another v at the 
ather end of the parapet. This picture is supposed by 
rowe, and Cavalcaselle (‘‘Life of Titian,” vol. i. p. 198 
ote) to be the same as was in the Lopez Collection in the 
me of Charles I., and perhaps the lost original sent from 
errara to Virginio Ariosto at Padua in 1554. On canvas, 
feet 77 inches high by 2 feet 12 inches wide. 
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INDIAN CRAFTSMEN. 


A: COMMUNICATION from Sir George. Birdwood 
» appears in the Journal of the Society of Arts con- 
ining. further remarks relating to Mr. Hankin’s paper on 
(ohammedan art :—In’ expressing my personal opinion that 
{r. Hankin pushed his ingenious theory too far, I stated 
rat while in India I had employed all classes of craftsmen 
ader my own eyes, and that on whatever work I employed 
tem they never used any kind of design whatever. The 
designs ” in jewellers’ books were mere advertisements for 
‘€ attraction of Europeans, and never worked from. It 
as fatal to success to tell Indian craftsmen to work from 
previous masterpiece of their ‘own if you told them to 
‘produce it exactly, for’ in duplicating it with mechanical 
‘actitude they destroyed all its artistry—the beauty and 
'e life the artist's thought and sleight had given to it. The 
ily Way to possess yourself of your desire was to say :— 
May God help you to devise another thing of beauty 
sparkling,’ “dancing, or ‘prancing’ thing] like this you 
‘id for me before, of the. same weight and size, and 
jually alive and exquisite _ [‘ sparkling,’ &c., over 
ain], and equally to my delight and your honour; 
ed you know. I shall not haggle over the price.” 
den you. get all you desire, and. better, It was 
‘Ways in that way I consulted and dealt. with these 
aftsmen. I would never. accept trash, and, without any 
gaining, 1 always paid in cash; and for myself and 
fends I always secured the best “ Sidonia wares” of my 


day in Bombay. Never haggle about prices and you will 
always get the best value for money in India, as well as 
everywhere else in the world. The ivory and wood-carvers 
would execute the most intricate “ arabesque” designs in 
| wood and ivory, not only without a,trace of geometrical, or 
even mechanical planning, but seated on the floor, crumpled 
upon their haunches, and using their knees as the only 
Support of the strip of ivory or wood they held with ‘the 
left hand and worked with the right. They would work 
on like that all day, with no more thought of the geometry 
or the anatomy of ornament-:than have the bees in mould- 
ing their wonderful hexagonal cells by the rotation of their 
little heads. All the time I was.in India I never saw a 
template” or a stencil of any kind used; and I said at 
Mr. Hankin’s lecture that I was sure he had not and he at 
once acknowledged that he had not. I was observant also of a 
great deal of house building in Bombay, nearly all of European 
design and under European superintendence. The only. ex- 
ception was a little mosque in the north-east quarter of the 
island, near the sea-shore, under Chinchpoogly Hill. It was 
built by a small body of stonemasons, and from first to last ‘not 
only without a draughted plan, but without measurements. 
I have often cited the case in opposition to my distinguished 
friend Sir.Caspar Purdon-Clarke’s contention that no one 
could build a house without a plan. I was officiously with 
these masons daily, and only occasionally would they have 
an aside consultation over some hitch in the construction, 
or some point of decoration—which was nearly all in the 
proportion of the construction—and then they would trace 
out their casual “ plannings” in the dust on the ground, 
and with their forefingers, or I would help them with my 
walking-stick.. I do not know how it is done—by instinct, 
by rote, or by divine inspiration (¢.¢, genius). I only know 
that the thought of “Glory to God” works wonders by the 
hands of these men, Hindus and Muslims, and that honest 
» payment, as God’s blessing on their work, fills them with 
devout gratitude and enthusiastic gratification in it. 


VENTILATION OF THE: HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


HE following are the recommendations offered in the 
report: of Dr. M. H. Gordon for improving ‘the 
ventilation of the House of Commons :— 


With regard to the Inlet at the Terrace. 


There can be no doubt that the present air intake would 
be improved by.raising the inlet a few feet and at the same 
time widening it. , The difficulty, however, is to do this 
without interfering with the appearance of the building. 
A systematic survey of the structure of the building at this 
point might, perhaps, lead to the discovery of some way in 
which these ends could be attained without unduly inter- 
fering with the facade. If it could be done, a good plan 
would be to draw the air in through some opening already 
existing above the level of the terrace. In any case traffic 
over the ‘north inlet should be abolished. 

In view of Dr. Hurtley’s observations, I would recom- 
mend that the fine spray at present in occasional use fer 
moistening the air at.the inlet should always be employeé 
in the future for the purpose of purifying the air passing 
through the airway. | 


With regard to the Airway between the Terrace and the 
Equalising Chamber. 


Owing to the fact that the fan which draws in the air 
from the terrace is separated from the inlet by a distance ef 
about 100 feet of airway, and also owing to the resistance to 
the inflow of air offered by the comparatively small size of 
the present inlet, there is.a great tendency for air in the 
basement and engine-rooms which abut on the airway in 
this interval to be drawn into the air-stream passing to the | 
debating chamber. The air in the engine-rooms and base- 
ment contiguous to the airway in question is, in my experi- 
ence, somewhat “ stuffy ;” at any rate it is undesirable that 
any of this engine-room air should be drawn into the airway 
and passed to the debating chamber. -There are three 
wooden doors into the airway between the fan and the infet. 
One of these doors gives access to the airway from the base- 
ment under the central hall, the others are situated on either 
side of the airway near the inlet. The -door- giving access 
from. the basement under the central hall is‘a double one 
contrived on the principle of a river lock. No speciak* 


means are in use to make these two doors airtight. Fhe~ 
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other two doors, one on each side of the airway near the 
inlet, dre also not airtight. Moreover, when ‘the House is 


sitting, and a stream of fresh air is'being drawn by the fan 


along the airway towards the debating chamber, occasion- 
ally one of these doors near the inlet is opened for the 
purpose of passing a policeman or perhaps a workman 
across the airway. Though traffic in this sense is in- 
frequent, every time the doors open air from the basement 
and engine-rooms must needs be drawn into the air stream 
and forwarded to the debating chamber. 

I am of opinion that all three of these doors should be 
abolished or at least should be made absolutely airtight. 


In any case no one, policeman or other, should be allowed 


to pass across the airway when the House is sitting. 


If it be determined that the doors that are in question be. 
made as airtight as possible, their imperviousness to air: 


should, when this is believed to have been accomplished, 


be proved when the House is not sitting by generating 


hydrogen sulphide gas on that side of them in each instance’ 


without the airway, for the purpose of testing by the sense 
of smell’whether or not the gas thus generated can find 
entrance within the airway. The smoke test could be used 
as well, but hydrogen sulphide is far the more delicate test, 
and therefore the more trustworthy. 


The need for imperviousness of the airway between fan 
and inlet is increased now that the fan power is ‘greater. 


On the other hand, the outward leaks located between the 
fan and the equalising chamber are of less importance than 
wheén'the fan power was less. 


With regard to the Debating Chamber. 


I would recommend that shallow pans of water should 
be suspended in the battery chamber over ‘the heating 
apparatus in’ order that the increased avidity for moisture 
that air obtains through its temperature being raised should 
be satisfied. The pans and water should:be kept absolutely 
clean, and should be examined as a matter.of routine every 
day before the ventilation is started. 

Possibly wet mats suspended in the battery chamber 
may be found useful for moistening the air. 
be an advantage to use warm water for moistening the air. 
The question of these and other details, however,-can only 
be decided by experiment upon the spot. 

After the air has been warmed and moistened, means 
should be taken for insuring the uniformity in these 
respects of all the air passed upwards into the various parts 
of the debating chamber. 

That all steam pipes passing through the airway between 
the inlet and the floor of the debating chamber be covered 
with asbestos or suitable composition, so that these irregular 
sources of increased temperature should be isolated from 
the air‘as much as possible. There is a steam pipe in the 
cotton-wool filter under the Speaker’s chair, another in the 
equalising chamber going to the Treasury‘bench, and in the 
battery chamber under the Government side of the debating 
chamber and over the Commons’ pipe vault are a number 
of steam‘pipes. All of these steam pipes should be screened 
from the air as much as possible. - 

That by means of numerous hygrometers the humidity 
of the air and its capacity for absorbing moisture* should 
be -observed and ‘controlled throughout the equalising 
chamber, debating chamber and division lobbies as regularly 
and systematically as the temperature now is. It is of 
great importance to have a large number of hygrometers in 
use and to observe them frequently. - Further, it is as 
important to prevent the air of the debating chamber 
becoming too damp as it is to prevent its being too dry. 

That, with view to diminishing the liability of the air 
of the debating chamber to be polluted by material con- 
tinually being brought in upon members’ boots, a tray be, 
as a makeshift arrangement, placed beneath the grating of 
the centre gangway between the bar and the lobby door 
under the clock. This tray should be in close apposition 
to the grating so as to prevent particles of dirt being carried 
up by the air currents. An alternative plan, also make- 
shift, would be to place a movable metal plate over the 
top of the grating and under the present matting. The 
exact spot should be determined on by observing where 
the traffic at this point is most active during use of the 
chamber. Whatever remedy is temporarily adopted here 


might also be applied behind the Speaker’s chair and per-: 


haps under the side gangways. 
It may be added that a considerable amount of dirt falls 
| eens ee 
* These two qualities of the air should not -be confused. A 
cubic foot of air containing 75 to 76 per cent. of humidity absorbs, 
at 40 degs. F., °7 grain of water, but at 80 degs. F, 2°7 grains. 


It would also- 


‘ Drs. Klein, Houston and Gordon, 1902... 00. + 


As, however, there is reason to think that in order 


material brought in. upon members’ boots, and also 


through the floor of the division lobby between the entrance 


to, the debating chamber from the Commons’ lobby, and 
the folding door under the clock of the debating chamber, — 
__ It is necessary to insist that any arrangement such as ig 
above indicated should be regarded as temporary only ; i 
would necessarily operate to diminish the area of air entry. 


remedy the faults in the present distribution of the incomin 
air through the floor it will be necessary to increase 


resistance to the up-flow of air through the gangways, ; 
possible that the prevention of pollution of the air f 


prevention of air-waste, may be combined in the same 
remedial measure. But before the exact form of th; 
remedy can be arrived at, it is first necessary to carry ot 
an investigation of the present distribution of the air over 
the floor area. As he a 
While there cannot be any doubt that so far as the 
gaseous products of respiration are concerned the upward 
system of ventilation as in use in the debating chamber; 
the’ present time is not open to objection, it is’ equally clear 
from the results of this investigation that so far ‘as parti 
late. contamination by material given offin the breath is 
cerned, the existing upward system cannot do away with i 
Several new buildings are. now being supplied. 
dewnward ventilation. Unbiassed and detailed evidence | 
the value or otherwise of this system is not available, 
an investigation on lines such as I have adopted cou 
made, and useful, perhaps valuable, information obtair 
I venture to submit that, in view of the’ unsatisfact 
results of the present conditions at the debating ch 
some better means of dealing with the _ particulate 
tamination to which the air is continually subjected dur 
debates is desirable, and..that such better means shot 
sought diligently. . Sa ie 
_ That the distribution of the incoming air throug 
floor of the debating chamber be determined in det 
that measures be taken for, insuring that the air is di 
equably to the parts where it is required. a 
|. Imay here add that from Dr. Boswell Reid’s boc 
ventilation, a copy of which I have only ‘recently been 
to obtain as it has long been out :of print, it is quite 
that he designed the present equalising chamber of 
House of Commons: “that local currents, otherwise a 
form unequal eddies, might ‘be broken and terminate 
uniform supply to every part of the floor.” — ol 
Dr. Reid used hair matting on the floor of the deb 
chamber in-order to increase the diffusion of the air passil 
up through perforations in the floor. The hair mattin 
caused to be changed daily. It is worthy of serious 
‘sideration whether this hair matting used by the desi 
and ‘evidently in his mind when he designed the pr 
system, should not ‘replace the present string mé 
Besides increasing diffusion of the upgoing air, 2 
advantage the hair matting has is that it permits of 
sterilised by steam. The present string matting is liable 
injury by steam, and therefore it is only formalinised 
disinfection process that kills some, but by no means al 
micro-organisms. Steam, on the other hand, as appli 
a, modern steriliser, kills all micro-organism at a § 
exposure. An instance of the relative value o 
processes is seen in the fact that anthrax spore 
when subjected to the action of formalin vapour,* 
killed by.steam. . Ve aha by eae 
_ I would recommend that a more effectual with: 
air be obtained at the end of the ceiling over the S 
chair and ladies’ gallery, and that whatever th 
adopted for securing uniformity of withdrawal 
chamber, anemometer tests be made to prove its € 
I would suggest that the ventilating men when on 
between the inlet and the floor of the debating ¢ 
wear clean white linen or drill, &c., clothes or overal 
that before coming on duty they change their boots 
felt slippers. The latter would have the adva' 
making their ‘tread noiseless.. The white clot 1¢ 
course, be washed frequently on a routine system, 
the same time the felt slippers might be sterilised by 
_ These precautions are taken to ‘prevent pal 
pollution of the air of operation-rooms. There is no 
therefore, why they should not be employed with the 
object elsewhere. © A hf 
For maintaining the uniform efficiency of the ve 
it is desirable to have a continuous record of its mé 
portant, features, This'is at present carried out 


*Report to: the London County» Council on -disinfe 
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certain point, but the record is not complete enough. | 
would strongly recommend that blank forms of ‘charts be 
printed, and that on these charts should be recorded in con- 
jmuous curves the temperature, the relative humidity and 
jhe evaporative power of the air in the equalising chamber. 
iebating chamber and division lobbies respectively. The 
juantity of air passing into. different parts.of the debating 
-+hamber and out at different parts of the ceiling should also 
»e constantly observed and recorded, and for this purpose 


some graduated form of static anemometer that could be | 


ixed, for iustance, on the gratings in the equalising 
hamber, and some form of self-recording anemometer in 
ther parts of the air courses are needed, It: is only by 
ontrolling all these featnres scrupulously and continuously 
hat the desired end can be secured. 

Foree is added to the above suggestion from: the fact 
hat, since it was written, I have obtained the copy: of Dr. 
Reid’s book to which reference has already been: made, 
nd on page 328 he gives the elaborate printed form, which 
yas used at the House of Commons when he had charge of 
he ventilation. It is interesting to note that the velocity 
f the air was observed, as well as the temperature and 
‘ther points. Thescrutiny of all features of the ventilation 
vas so elaborate that in some cases, where debates had 
een continued for a long period, he made, with advantage, 
rom 50 to 100 variations in the quantity or quality of the 
ir supplied in a single night. Dr. Reid’s success in ven-: 


lating the House of Commons is beyond doubt, as the 


ollowing statement of his contemporary Arnott’ shows :— 
‘Until the late House of Commons existed as ventilated 
y Dr. Reid, there was never in the worlda room in which 
00 persons or more could sit for ten hours in, the day, and 
ay after day for long periods not only with perfect security 
9 health, but with singular comfort.” ame 

_ Finally I venture to ask your lordship to regard these 
ecommendations and suggestions as the outcome of an 
ivestigation which, though as detailed as I’ could make it 
1-the time at my disposal, has not covered the whole 
round. Although the ventilation of the debating chamber 
£ the House of Commons has taken 250 years to reach its 
resent stage, it could, in my opinion, ,be much improved 
ven in the present building with systematic and continual 
udy. Ihave merely indicated what constitute, I believe, 
1e chief lines along which this improvement may be 
tained, and the vigour, comfort and health of members 
ahaneed so far as the air of the debating chamber is 
meérned. A tech | 
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ha WHAT IS ART? 

| Sine exhibition of the Dundee Art Society was 
LL opened in the Albert Institute: by Mr. Pittendrigh 
acgillivray, R.S.A., who delivered ‘an address on the 
abject, “What is Art?” - ead itiy dra 

‘Mr. Macgillivray, in the course of his address, according 
i he Scotsman, said :—I would ask, you to consider most 
orks of art, in either music, sculpture, painting or poetry, 
s serious human documents—éfforts at the expression of. 
(ings indefinable and in the only language possible to them. 
Serious works of art we confront, so to speak, a window 
‘to the mind of the artist and a mirror wherein to study 
aredwn soul. The old saying which defined the duty of 
(e artist to be the holding of a mirror up)to: nature is not 
\ be taken literally. We do. not take the artist to bea 
‘Tsomn with a glass eye, like a photographer’s camera— 
seing, with an inhuman lack of personal prejudice and 
ving interest, one thing to be as good as another, and no 
ing to be of passionate importance. It would almost 
er ! unnecessary to say, did not the walls of every 
hibition show the necessity, that a work of art is not 
‘reproduction of any material object!’ Nature in art is 
ht the vehicle, like words in language, whereby ‘emotion 
“presses itself. There is, perhaps, nothing in the 
Factice of art I, asa workman, am so much impressed. by 
‘the uselessness and fruitlessness of trying to reproduce 
» Mmitate natural forms and surfaces. It might, for me 
‘aost be.set down as an axiom that the nearer a statue is 
‘actual nature in its execution—the more a picture has of 
prographic accuracy and deceptive presentment—there is 
4 further remoye from a work of art. In brief, that which 
Srealised is'past and dead. Besides the presence of the 
*ique eye and’ dead hand of materialism which is to! be 
‘t-with in the-art world, there are ‘other less obvious and 
tre:debatable factors—side issues, I deem, from the high- 
‘y of art’s purpose. These may be: defined in painting as: 
ur, atmosphere, design and incident, or story-telling. 
A, no doubt, in some indefinable way go to the making of 
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a great picture, but the side issue, to which I have referred, 
consists in this: that each factor has a body of éxponents 
who will scarce, consider the. others ‘in the making of a 
picture... There is, for instance, the Whistler faction, whose 
special. shibboleth is that blessed word atmosphere. | If only, 
the picture have atmosphere and all the objects in it be 
within their proper envelope, much will be forgiven. 
The subject may be old factories’ and’ smoke stalks, yet 
Shall they pass, in the mystery of atmosphere ‘and _ the 
language of the master, for Palaces and haunts of beauty, 
Granted'the proper veil, the residue of the sordid and ugly 
becomes metamorphosed into the quality of beauty.. But 
this metamorphosis, the master has wisely added, is for the 
artist only, alas!) Then we have colour men. They donj}t 
mind about atmosphere ; tone by balance of colour is more, 
in their line. They.see things with kaleidoscopic vision, 
and sometimes produce pictures in such a patchwork of 
colours as to be unintelligible save from the Eastern carpet 
point of view. Personaily, Ithink the ideal aimed at in this’ 
case 1s much to be preferred when jit takes the form of 2’ 
Persian or Bokhara carpet. Colour without sufficient intellect 
of form ‘is like sweet sounds without. that measure of time 
which creates order and music. We find another group of; 
artists who are fascinated by the play of lines and shapes, 
They overstep the balance with a love of decorative forms, 
and.so long as these have a certain quality of rhyme and, 
rhythm akin to music, other matters of. deeper meaning, 
may go by default. The tendency in this direction is to, 
become formal and ornamental—to generalise and become 
abstract at the expense of that individual‘or personal’ quality 
which is the real interest of one self in another. Lastly, we’ 
have the pictures of the incident painter ‘or story-teller; who. 
is so intent upon the literary aspect of ‘his subject ‘that the 


factors of artistic fitness and beauty go past him unheeded. “As 


an artist he is something of‘a-hybrid,.and might with advan-- 
tage be recommended to take the veil of atmosphere and, 
pray to the genius of. Whistler. The purpose of art is not, 
I think, tobe a mere decorative embroidery on the hem of. 
the garment of life. It is not’ the ‘toy of an idle hour, 
although much done under the name might lead uS to such’ 
a conclusion. The fine arts are, I believe, our highést’ 
educational forces, for they appeal to, and deal ‘with; our 
spiritual being, which after all is the only element worth 
considering and continuing for. From this point of view 


| no work undertaken in the neutral, mechanical, manner of. 


reflex action—no work-of the artist which is not illumined 


by that manifestation of the spirit we call imagination—can, 
|-avail. 


A true work of art must be the 'symbol and tally of. 
a noble and ennobling state of the emotions on part of its 
It must embody expression of his highest aspira- 
tion in the matter dealt with, and, in proportion as it is 
sincere, true and vital, it will move: others to an equivalent’ 
condition perhaps for the first time, and so be a means of 
spiritual development. It should be, a matter of religious 
faith on part of the artist-poet, painter, sculptor, or musician, 
that he, according to his gift, can add to the. wealth of 
spiritual life and be, strengthened and enriched himself in 
so doing. A great work of art may~ be defined as a 
beautiful act of worship, and of the arts in their range 
it ‘may’ be said that they enable us to see and 
hear, think, and feel, through sympathy, something: 
of the subtle, indefinable things that’: move that whole 
of which each of us is but a unit....I shall hear, 
about the foolishness of the didactic in art, and probably I 
shall be able to agree. Ido not advocate parables in paint, 


‘or any other kind of subject matter in pictures or sculpture 


requiring language in explanation, nor do I sympathise with: 
the morbid nightmares of sexual decadence which in some 
regions pass muster for poetry and soul in art. The right 
thing is clean and healthy, and tends to vigour and sweet 
ness of life and mind—to spiritual illumination, not moral 
decrepitude. Again, What.is art? Who shall say?’ Is it’ 
perhaps an effort of the spirit towards reincarnation ? -In 
some way the spending of life in the creation of art makes 
for the profit of self-perfection and*the perpetuation of 
personal force, and.long, long after the artist has ceased 
from his pain and travail—long after his, body has. disap- 
peared, and the eyes and hands that saw and shaped a 
mystery of beauty have been lost in the general dust, the: 
reincarnation of the best of him continues in us, to awake’ 
emotions that increase our spiritnal stature. After twenty-— 
four centuries the soul of Phidias lives, and like'a vesture- 
clings to those half-ruinéd:symbols which survive from his 
hand, and with a vitality which makes of the Parthenon, 
room in.the-:British Museum. a. Mecca whereto all sculptors! 
irresistibly tend in homage. 
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NOTES. AND COMMENTS. 


Au the Proprietors of the London Institution are not 
satisfied with the prospect of amalgamation with ‘the 
Society of Arts. The dissentients prefer that the 
property should in some way continue to be associated 
with the City of London. 


ton House should be established for the members 


of the London Institution, the Society of Arts, the | 


Royal Society of Literature, the Authors’ Society, the 
Irish, Anglo-Russian, Elizabethan and other literary 
societies, the Harleian Society, and .al! similar institu- 
tions. The building could be accepted, his Lordship 
considers, as a memorial of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
whose statue might be set up in the common hall. In 
that case an opportunity would be presented for the 
erection of a building that would worthily represent the 
architecture of the twentieth century. 


LocaL authorities seem to be desirous to erect 
cottages for the working classes instead of large blocks 
of model dwellings. If they all resemble the Guildford 
Town Council, architects are not likely to become 
millionaires by the premiums which are offered. The 
Council are desirous of erecting twenty-four or twenty- 
five cottages, each having three rooms upstairs, a large 
living-room and scullery. For the best set of plans, 
specification and estimate a sum of 20/, is to be 
awarded, The Corporation do not bind themselves to 
engage the successful architect, but if he is engaged to 
supervise the work the 2c/. will be considered as part 
payment of his charges. But if the architect’s estimate 
is exceeded by more than 5 per cent. in the tenders, the 
premium will not be paid. The offer seemed to be so 
munificent there was a long debate before it could be 
decided what architects were to have the chance of 
participating in the reward.. One member wished that 
the competition should be unrestricted. The Mayor 
considered it should be confined to local architects. 
Another member generously proposed the competition 
should be open to architects living within a radius of 
thirty miles. Eventually it was decided to’ give the 
Guiidford architects the monopoly. As the chairman of 
the committee anticipates that the new cottages will not 
increase the architectural beauty of the town, we sup- 
pose architects in other parts of England will not envy 
their brethren in Guildford. 


Tue late Mr. Grorce HEnpERson, who died on 
Friday last, was an architect whose practice was im- 
portant, although, like representatives of the old school, 
his name was unknown to the majority of people. He 
was ason of Mr. Joun HeENnpDERSon, who was also an 
architect. He began practice in Australia; On his 
return to Scotland he entered into partnership with Mr. 
Hay. Among the works with which he was ‘asso- 
ciated were, according to the Scotsman, the restora- 
tion of St. Giles’s Cathedral, St.‘ Mary’s Cathedral, 
Qld Coats House, Trinity College, Glenalmond ; 
Hirsel and Douglas Castle, additions to Bowland 
House,. additions to Colliston Castle. . For Dr. 
Wiu.am CuHamBers he restored the tower of the 
ancient church of St. Andrew at. Peebles. At 
Galashiels he built St. Paul’s parish church and the 
free library. The parish church at Distington, in 
Cumberland, with the schools adjoining, was 
also his work. Under his care the nave of 
the beautiful St. Mary’s Church, Haddington, was 
restored. The [parish church of Craiglockhart, near 
Edinburgh was his work, along with the tower added to 
it by Sir Ortver Ripper. Mr. HenvERsoN was also 
employed for buildings of importance in Canada and 
other colonies. The cathedral at Bermuda, in the West 
Indies, now nearly finished, was designed and built by 
him, as was also the residence of the Governor of that 
colony. At the time of his death Mr. HeEnpERSON had 


just completed the extension of the nave, with the | 


Lord AvEBuRY proposes that 
a building or a group of buildings resembling Burling- | 


addition of a side chapel, to the interesting building o 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Carrubber’s Close, Edin. 

burgh. : He was also engaged in the. restoration of the 

ancient parish church of Corstorphine. . ‘. 
8 
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“CALEDONIAN STATION HOTEL, EDINBURGH. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._ST. ASAPH: SOUTH AISLE FROM WEST END, 
LOOKING N.E. toe 


YORK CITY AND COUNTY BANK, SHEFFIELD. 
OLD FARM-BUILDINGS AT SAIN T-GERMAIN DE LIVET, CALVADOS. 


N the valley of the Touques, some miles froy 
Lisieux, lies an old moated manor-house, and nea; 
it the farm-buildings shown in Mr. Hatc’s sketch. The 
mansion is in the form of a> quadrangle, three sides 6: 
which, with their round corner towers, date apparently 
from the sixteenth century, and the fourth, a plain 
Gothic building, from the fifteenth. The later Rowe 
sance part of the work is,.as to its lower portion, faced 
with alternate light and dark squares, like a chessboard, 
the light squares stone .and the dark brick, with 2 
greenish glaze ;'and as to its upper part, stone, enriched 
with small niches and delicate mouldings, and sparsely 
pierced with square-headed windows. The gateway is 
of rather good sixteenth-century work, and the court 
yard, arcaded on one side, is partly and rather flimsily 
restored. ‘The older portion of the building is of stone, 
and buttressed as to its lower and half-timbered as te 
its upper part, and from the outside more picturesqt 
than the Renaissance portion. The water of the moat 
of course adds a great charm to this old manoir, as it 
does to similar structures in England. The farm: 
buildings are separated from the house by the moat, anc 
present a pleasant picture seen from the little woc 
bridge with the water in the foreground. : 


CATHEDRAL OF OVIEDO, SPAIN. ~ 7s 


pletion of the cloisters by a visit from Atronso XI. 
The church was begun in the episcopate of Bishop 
GUTIERREZ DE TOLEDO (1376-89), continued through 
fifteenth century, and brought to completion in the 
of CRISTOBAL DE Rojas (1546-56). The spire was ad 
in 1575. The south tower is the open porch of th 
south aisle. It has a large turret at the south-eas 
angle and large double buttresses at the others 
Traceried windows surmounted by ogee-crocketed and 
finialled labels occupy the three stages above the great 
lower arches, and a boldly projected gallery with open- 
work parapet terminates the tower proper. The next 
stage is somewhat smaller than that below the gallery, 
Each of the circular turrets at the angles has 4 
spirelet. There are a couple of crocketed pinnaeles on 
each side between the turrets, Another openwork 
parapet crowns this midway stage—part tower, patt 
_spire—and makes the transition easy to the openwork | 
spire, octagonal on plan, crocketed at the angles, which 
reaches the total height of 269-feet (English). From 


the south the outlines and the not too elaborate piercings 
of the rich yellow sandstone spire are well defined by 
the intensely blue sky, the great mass of the Sierra-de- 


So 
Naranco forming the background to church and 
Altogether this is one of the best of the pierced spires. 
The relative heights of tower and spire, the moderate 
length of the pierced octagon, the transition from the 
square through an intermediate stage of mixed outlines, 
the proportion of the tower buttresses and of the, 
pinnacles terminating near the top of the intermediate 
stage, all seem incapable of improvement. A thorough 
simplicity is made to result from complexity of idea 
and detail. The fullest value is given to the height of 
the tower by the square form being so long comtimuee 
and so emphatically crowned. a 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. —~ 
MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. E. 
Dawber, president, in the chair. 

in the motion of the President, a vote of condolence 

sympathy with the family of the late Mr. C. B. Arding 
passed.’ Mr. Arding was the oldest’ member of the 

ciation, having joined in 1848. A second vote of con- 

nee was passed to the family of the late Mr. H. D. 

rey. op ig : 

House List, 1905-6. 


*he following gentlemen have been nominated for elec- 
on April 7 to hold office during the next session :— 
resident—Mr. E. Guy Dawber. Vice-presidents (two 
e elected)— Messrs. J. Murray, Louis Ambler and 
ter Cave. 

committee (ten to be elected)—Messrs. R. S. Balfour, 
_ Clapham, H. Gregory Collins, Alfred Cox, J.B. Fulton, 
sdore Fyfe, J. S. Gibson, H. T. Hare, R..P. Jones, 
<een, F. Lishman,: Geoffrey Lucas, A. Mitchell, H. 
more, W. A. Pite, E. A. Rickards, J. MacLaren Ross, 
Tatchell, M. E. Webb, R.. Douglas Wells and A. 
jham Wilson. 

fon. Treasurer—Mr. F. Hooper. ; 

fon. Librarian—Mr. W. A. S. Pettit. 
jon. Secretaries — Messrs. H. Tanner, jun., and A. 
yon Watson. 

fon, Assistant Librarians—Messrs. Edwin Gunn and 
|. Crickmer. 


Sketch Plans and Working Drawings. 
fr. A, NerEpHAM Witson read the following paper. He 


n asking an architect to read a paper on such a subject 
is [ venture to think a mistake has been made. The 
sct should have been dealt with in two separate papers, 
from the point of view of the person most interested— 
etch Plans, by a Client,” and “ Working Drawings, by a 
der ”—then I think we could have looked. forward to a 
y interesting evening, for I take it that our committee 
no intention of arranging for a dissertation on the 
> history and development of draughtsmanship—which 
been frequently done—but wished to consider the sub- 
generally. Personally, I hardly think an architect best 
ified to lay such a subject before architects, and any 
npt at criticism would be altogether beside the mark. 
igh general broad rules govern our procedure in these 
ers, there is happily so much individuality shown by 
t practising architects that no one with the smallest 
e of decency can well say, “So and so is the right way 
repare working drawings, and such and such .is the 
ig way.” In an open meeting like this, too,, it would be 
ssible to lay down rules for the guidance of students 
are probably being taught better ones elsewhere—rules, 
which might be contradictory and only lead to con- 
m. Given a proper basis upon which to work, I hold 
it is better to allow every student to develop along the 
of his individual fancy rather than he should be 
iped by stereotyped methods or cut-and-dried ideas, 
I think that this wise latitude is being reflected in what 
ly term the “ broad-mindedness” which I think I can 
in our architecture of to-day. a5 
therefore I shall only attempt to deal. with my subjec 
road lines, and if I talk round it a little bit and utter a 
well-worn platitudes, at least I shall hope to avoid 
g dogmatic. cf i 
he practice of architecture involves many trials, many 
‘les and many anxieties; but one of its compensations 
unly is in the preparation of sketch plans, and, perhaps 
lesser degree, working drawings. And yet even these 
their drawbacks. When those first enthusiastic con- 
ions so brilliantly drawn come back:to us mutilated 
md recognition, and we are bidden to carry out the 
ling from the poor remains, then we feel this is a 
w world. .- ... ce pal A 
{we could not clothe the dry bones of commonplace 
s—other people’s ideas and not ours—with some archi- 
iral flesh in the working drawings, we should find but 
comfort in the bald satisfaction of a client. 

‘is astonishing how great a sense of gratification may 
erived from a good drawing. The dullest routine work 
mes interesting.. Even a detail of a rivetted girder can 
lade attractive in skilful hands. ...And we can redeem 
h that is dull and monotonous in our labour by the 


able pride evidenced in the attempt to do adequate | 
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justice to the architecture by the drawing. - That is how I 
look at it. How the client looks at it is another matter, but 
how the builder looks at it I soon ;find out, if my enthus- 
lasm_has led me astray from the path of working-drawing 
veracity. : 
The consideration of the means by which an architect 
translates his ideas and conceptions into hard matter-of-fact 
bricks and mortar must always be of interest to architects if 
notto anyone else. Working drawings scarcely appeal to the 
man in the street. He can only judge the architect by his 
works.as evidenced by actual, buildings, and too often any: 
appreciation is limited to their utility. Should such utility 
fit in with the usage of the man in the street he rarely casts 
a thought to the process by which the building was: evolved 
7 Scarcely to the building itself. To him it is sufficient that 
it is there, it grew spontaneously, or developed under the 
hands of the builder by some intuitive perception of the 
requirements of the man inthe street. . 
If he be a particularly well-informed man, he will know 
that some architect has been employed, and if he casts ‘a 
thought to him at all it will be, only to revile him: ‘Occa- 
sionally the man dabbles in building, and. becoming daring, 
talks to his nearest friend in an airy. way about employing 
an architect,.and in the tone that he would of a strange 
order of beings of whom he has heard but: with’ whom. he 
has never come in contact. The friend is. impressed,. but, 
warns the man_that he has heard that. architects. demand 
5 per cent. for doing nothing at all, and he, becoming 
alarmed, straightway goes to.a builder. _How many outside 
our profession have the smallest conception of the process. 
which must be gone through to enable the architect to erect 
his building? Even those who. are best informed have ‘an. 
idea that an, architect does nothing more than. spend a 
pleasant hour or two occasionally .in toying. with a pencil 
and colours and producing pretty sketch plans which, when. 
approved, are handed over to the clever builder, who turns 
the thing into a structural success. The ring of the trowel, 
the hammer’s thud, the crisp sound of sawing are realities 
to him, something tangible; whereas the. means by which. 
the architect achieves his end are a silent, unseen force and 
therefore unknown. . He neither knows nor appreciates. the 
concentration of thought, the focussing of years of hard: 
work, or arduous training that. may be incorporated in the 
dashing sketch, the few clever lines or splashes of colour 
which show him his building as it is to be, or rather as the 
architect thinks it ought to be,, furnished with ideal sur- 
roundings which do not exist and never will exist. It never 
strikes him that those slight sketch plans, in which everything 
is so perfectly arranged, are the result of muchanxiousthought. 
and expenditure of midnight .oil. He never dreams that 
the ingenious arrangements which fit together so well are 
integral parts of a harmonious whole, and probably indulges 
in some cheeseparing economies which upset the balance of 
the architect’s scheme.. It is nothing to him that those 
features he wipes out so light-heartedly have cost hours of 
patient labour and thought, and that the architect must. 
again draw together his scheme and endeavour to, cast over 
the mutilated remains the glamour of his individuality.. 
If this be so of the sketch plans, which he necessarily, 
must see, what of the working drawings which he only sees 
when he signs the,contract? .I am not grumbling, or even. 
speaking with a sense of bitterness, unless it be against the 
idea that we earn our money too easily.. The preparation 
of preliminary sketches is its own compensation, and no 
architect worth the name begrudges the time or. labour 
expended in expressing his ideal of the -problem imme- 
diately before him, and reaps his reward in endeavouring, 
to do it justice with. pencil and colour. .According: to his. 
success in translating it into matter-of-fact building materials 
is that reward increased, and his delight at success cannot. 
be measured by pounds, shillings and pence. Other people, 
even his professional brethren, may consider, his effort a 
blot on the fair face of the earth, something to frighten 
intractable children with, but to him it remains a thing of 
joy until he becomes discontented with it. by doing some- 
thing better. He is an artist for art’s sake; he wishes to 
express the beautiful, and cannot be bound by sordid con- 
siderations of 5 per cent., .The painter expresses his con- 
ceptions with his, pigments and brushes on his canvas in 
the best manner hecan according to, his artistic capabilities, 
and the architect similarly expresses his, but with different. 
materials, each being actuated by the love of the beautiful. 
The.one has completed his work, and appeals to a wide 
circle of admirers or critics. The other has not completed, 
his work, and has. appealed. to an infinitely narrower 
circle, and’ must go through the procedure of working. 
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drawings, specification, quantities, details, superintendence 
and settlement of accounts (to say nothing of ~ extras”) 
before he can appeal to the: public. The.-work of 
the painter enlists the sympathies of the | public far 
more'than the work of the architect, and the same public 
would little appreciate the artistic merits of a set of draw- 
ings, even if “sketch plans.” The expression of the painter’s 
ideal:on canvas is fostered to a large degree. The ex- 
pression of the architect’s ideal upon’paper is relegated to 
a little. back room at the Royal Academy, probably to 
provide a secluded nook from the “ madding crowd.” The 
public will pay a shilling to see the painter’s work, but they 
would not flock to see the architect’s work, even ifithey were 
admitted free. And yet’ the architect’ plods.on, taking his 
delight in his obscure “sketch plans,” and sends: his dash- 
ing sketch to his client, not wholly’ actuated by-sordid 
motives in. so doing, but anxious to express his ideal in as 
favourable a manner as he can for the'very love of it... 

What. if he does idealise over much? Whatif heframes 
his building (on paper) in an imaginary setting? “What if 
the skilfully blotted-in mass of redundant foliage. only exists 
on paper, and the lovely formal garden’ with yew, hedges 
will yield to serpentine walks and a tennis lawn ? ‘That is. 
the fault of the client who chose the site, not of the architect 
who designed the’ building; and if the client-is eventually 
disappointed becatise the actual structure looks so different 
from the clever’ Sketch, well, it cannot»be helped: The 
setting ought to have been there, that’s.all, and the architect 
has .extracted ‘a ‘considerable amount ‘of compensatory 
pleasure from his ‘sketch, which he forthwith sends to the 
Royal Academy. ‘I'am ‘afraid these skétchés: and sketch 
plans have agreat deal to answer for. ; >.’ ptBES: 

I have even known them induce a client to spend’ more 
money than he originally intended. _ Unless this is artfully 
worked it leads to trouble, I believe.. The-client: says to 
his friends, ““Most expensive man, that architect fellow ; 
made me spend’ far more than I wanted.” Still; Iam told 
it is surprising how a client may be led. on ‘bya judicious 
succession of sketch plans. Oks i Fite, 

On the other ‘hand, I am informed that “ sketch plans” 
may lead a' client to expect something. that he does -not get. 
Then he is dissatisfied and feels defrauded. : Also,] gather 
that sketch plans occasionally lead to costly estimates and 
the abandonment of the work, Then the would-be client 
declines to pay for them, and the architect’ has: to decide 
between a lawsuit and endeavouring to °live/.on what 
pleasure'he’ can extract from making beautiful, drawings. 
This is what Iam told, but I do not. believe “it. , Indeed, I 
see sometimes ‘from the papers that, clients ‘like: the plans. 
so much that they insist on’ keeping them. ' Some, indeed; 
claim a‘ legal right to do’ so, ' Why,‘ when they buy a 
picture, do they ‘not claim the , painter’s. colours and 
brushes? ‘They are but the painter's tools, the, means to 
an end, as are the architect’s drawings. ‘As the opposite to 
the man ‘with a passion ‘for architects’ plans, commend me 
to the man‘who does without plans, and* who, employs.a 
builder'to erecta potpourri of details sneaked from other 
buildings, and who pats himself on'the back im appreciation: 
of hiscleverness in saving architect’s fees, ©; 

The great advanee that has been maide in water-colour 
work is not the ‘least striking sign of development in our 
profession. I can well remember ‘the-time -when. the 
power to turn out a water-coloyr. sketch of real. merit was: 
in the hands of a few men of conspicuous ability. Other. 
men. who wanted that sort of work went to specialists. 
‘There were more men certainly'who*could produce able 


work:-in pén ‘and ink, but. the: vast majority produced | 


sketches which now strike us with amazement. | 
To-day, every man almost can ‘handle a brush, .and 
more. often than not’in’ a,most. creditable way, and the 
number of those who produce work of really artistic merit 
is largely on the increase. . To this desirable end I think 
our Association: has: contributed ‘toa marked degree, and 
recently I have been greatly struck'by the manner in which 
a large number of’ our. students’ have represented their 
designs, ‘many of the sketches ‘beitig of great merit, and, 
indeed, ‘much better than the architecture. It used to be a. 


complaint’ that the- drawings’ on ‘the walls at the Royal | 


Academy were the work of spécialists employed ‘to give, 
fictitious’ merit to the designs. ‘The fictitious merit may. 
still be'there, but‘at Jeast it is wow:most usually the woke 
of the ‘designers themselves. Personally, I am not one-of 


thosé who think‘working drawitigs and details should cover | 


the walls at the Royal’ Academy.) - 


‘think the buildings should ibe represented as they will . 


appear when ‘executed: “Working drawings appeal only: to 


Ds 
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‘not at all, for as yet we have not succeeded in ore 
admiring friends and the man who thinks he is 
fessional journal asked the question of many of our 


|, men 


good architects.” I do not think so at all. The 
to. see how his building will look when complet 


_less to him, however ably coloured. — 


ultimate effect, but surely so very ‘necessary to a h 


-such conditions. 


place and trite. to my more experienced, brethr 


graph at once? I do not think so, ‘It. ‘woulda 
r 


tions of the old “hair line” still lingered, and I 
remember the feelings of awe with which I con 


_school of draughtsmanship. The old method w 
the architecture—very correct, but. singularly 


Buildings of striking merit and individuality are : 


our architecture, and the rather coarse and dashin 


he limited ‘circle of the professiom itself, whereas we!) 

_o enlist the sympathy of an. infinitely wider circle, not 
a sordid point of view, but. from: an, educational one, . 
As it is, the tasteful work exhibited.attracts the p 
more than a languid interest in our work which, a 
our professional brethren, is’ only seen ‘by our 


of his shilling’s worth unless he: examines: every: p 
the place. Some years ago the editor of a leadi 
“why the exhibit attracted so little interest ? 
of the published answers was, “ Because there are 


with the public, if it lies anywhere, and the ne 
placing our work before it as attractively as pe 
bringing its own remedy. TaN oa 

It is natural, too, that the ‘average client shoul 


from an actual point of view and in its:actual surre 
He should not be expected to transform himself in 
for the time being, or to view the building from the a 
floor of an adjoining building. . Elevations may be 


I wonder how many architects take the trouble 1 
the actual setting for their building—so essential 


ous whole? How often do we see a house which wo 
delightful if embowered in trees, but which looks distr 
in the nakedness of a bare field ? | ae 

I am only pleading for .a little, more, honesty j 
sketch plans, which, I take it, include, the very nec 
* perspective view.” aaa a 

An architect is apt perhaps to represent his design 
the most favourable conditions. He conceives it 
so that it requires a blaze of sunshine to show it t 
tage. But in this country we’ do not live u 
weather conditions, and the conception may suffer 
when beheld under a grey sky:and pouring rain. — 
suggest that he should present it before his cli 
The result might have a damp: 
but: I do suggest that the architect should consider 
effect on his design. These observations may be 


would commend them to my younger fellow 
suggestions worth some consideration. ““" | ~ 

“May I offer‘another hint ?which ‘is ‘this. 
preparing a fictitious perspective from ‘thé draw 
should the architect not make! an actual sketch 
ever medium he prefers—from his executed: bu 
faithful drawing, without exaggeration, with all the bl 
strictly reproduced, and send that for, exhibition 
tion, as the case may be. You. may say, Why n 


nearly so much of the defects in. his ‘wo 
lose all the pleasure to be obtained from su 
It will scarcely be denied that thé ‘art of th 
man has made enormous progress duritig the. 
years or so. I was educated in an’ office where tl 


the daring departures made .by the, leaders | 


unattractive. Now, the poorest: architecture can 
attractive—on paper—and the disappointment 1 
the keener when the executed building comes 
played to public gaze. There ‘will be’ few who ° 
that a great advance has taken’ place ‘in ‘our are 


up .on every hand, and such violent oscillatio 
Gothic Revival and the New Art, have brought t 
able reaction. Personally, I feel jthat the advanes 
draughtsmanship has somewhat outstripped the a 


are apt to be reflected in the ultimate build 
has been forced upon my notice somewhat stro 


; Ta 


. 
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disastrous effects. The application to actual practice 
possibly be’ a restraining influence. An architect. 
rally wishes to exhibit his conception in the most 
ctive form to his client, and, moreover, his sketch 
; are his idea of the appearance of the finished build- 
‘and everyone will agree that, so far, considerable 
ide is not only legitimate but laudable. 

tut what shall be said when these methods are applied 
orking drawings—when the. traditional manner of 
jguishing materials gives place to artistic colouring, and 
ink lines leave a considerable margin for conjecture 
1e part of the quantity surveyor or builder ? 

miy recently I heard of an instance where the skilful 
- who prepared certain drawings contrived to tint some 
‘work so that the unlucky surveyor confidently took it 
nber. And anyone who has seen a disconsolate fore- 
trying to scale with a 2-feet rule from an g-inch plan 
mn by a modern draughtsman will readily understand 
the architect must not be too particular to 3 inches or 
The moral is that the methods which are legitimate in 
sketch plans require modification in the working 
ings—no difficult matter in these days of sun prints. 
ably the process by which careful and accurate working 
1g8 are made from the sketch plans commends itself to 
y,and better preserves the spirit of the original con- 
on than a translation into a series of carefully worked 
encil drawings prior tosuch tracing. I think it will be 
rally agreed that a surprising loss of original freshness 
spice may occur when the first conception is filtered 
igh a number of drawings. ; 

s Ihave said, in such a paper as this any attempt to 
jown rules for others would savour of impertinence. 
sd, criticism would be out of place.’ Each man must 
ssarily use the means which he finds best suited to 
urpose, and the mere observer who. is ordered to 
a paper on such a subject by an implacable com- 
e can only comment; for between the man who 
lies the builder with the slightest material in the 
> of working drawings and the man who furnishes 
with elaborate and fully figured and written-up draw- 


lies such a wide field of experience and custom work-. 


ywards the same end that any attempt to harmonise 
would be futile. The one man expects his builder to 
ae his mind and identify himself with the thoughts 
lich the drawings are only the éxpression—maybe an 
quate expression. Neither the builder nor the builder’s 
have been trained to this, and the question of success 
largely depend upon how the architect can imbue them 
his individuality, how fire them with his enthusiasm, 
stamp his work with that indefinable something which 
it be expressed on paper. The other man, practical! to 
ngers’ ends, finds himself in conflict with a building 
ier and workmen trained in ‘technical schools, and, in 
nest attempt to combine:art. and practice, succeeds in 
ting a certain, hardness to his work which he finds 
sasing and which he cannot understand. 
at ot suppose there can be two opinions as to which 
€ two methods. we should, prefer; but, unhappily, 
‘fain our workmen. differently and something of 


Pa TY 


Id. er ftsmanship “methods ean, be recovered, we ‘are 

ring under great disadvantages.. It seems:to me that. 

rees are Operating at the moment——an artistic force 
echnical force 


EC! 


force—and that they are ‘operating on con- 
_ Nor do I know that we are doing much to 
,; hose forces. I think we should as a body have 
watger say in the; training of our workmen and ‘turn: 
ffort for technical) instruction in‘ the right direction.. 
constructional methods ‘born of the technical schools, 
eeping into use, mainly, I think, where the architect. 
aS . 


points in his ‘artistic working drawings ; and‘ 


lally, though desiring to be progressive, I have gravé 
Ss whether these new methods. are’ improvements on 
d, and lam ‘sure’ the actual workmanship is inferior, 
tmany draughtsmen seem to fear that they will lose 


auty and interest of the design if the working draw- 
no. time is begrudged ‘to 


re elaborated? In detailing, 
ee nectural part; but too:.often, I suggest, the 
uctional niceties are left to the imagination. It is a 


Up, Perhaps, to imply that the: little tricky methods. 


lannerisms which lend spice:to a drawing should be 


ngless and confusing to the builder ? 
iS a sore temptation to 
tle deft touches which suggest that. the 


. 
af 


hand of Time 


ready dealt kindly with; the building as yet on paper . 
Then, when .It.comes to be erected, the designer is— 


cen: @ ANY J phe ay" ie ings ' 4 en se , 
oned, but are not many of them meretricious and. 


give to ‘one’s working drawings . 
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disappointed at its Stiffness and lack of, interest. There 
must be some fault in the design that has to depend upon 
an appearance of premature old age for its beauty, and now, 
forsgoth, we have architects. who go to the length of applying 
these tricky methods to the actual building.. The “cocked 
up” apex of a gable, caused by the sagging of weak timbers, 
certainly adds piquancy to an old building, and one is 
tempted to exaggerate the’ tilt of a,dauble tile verge on a 
drawing to soften the ‘stiffness of. Straight lines, but the 
deliberate imitation of such. effects by false construction: 
appears to me to be bad in principle. 

I know an unfinished house.at this moment where the 
architect has not’ only suggested. that. his. ridges have 
dropped a foot below the gables, but, he has by artificial 
means given a wavy line to. the, main, ridge, and a sagged 
appearance generally to portiqns of the roof. He might 
have built his. walls out’ of plumb while he was about it, 
laid his floors out of level and thrown jn a few settlements. 
What is the effect’? ‘That.of an interesting bit of architec- 
ture, with all the glamour of age to soften its angularities ? 
Not at all. It suggests an ordinary bit. of modern work, 
with an extremely ill-constructed, roof. I only trust it may. 
be condemned as a dangerous structure by, the local sur- 
veyor. To my mind, such methods are a dragging of archi- 
tecture in the mire, and totally unworthy of the high ideals 
we ought to sustain, But are: they not the logical outcome 
of the new draughtsmanship, pushed, to extremes ? , ; 

Iam not advocating in any sense a return to the old 
methods. I do not desire’ for a. moment to. return to the 
days of “hair lines” and stock colours of distressing raw- 
ness to indicate materials,. I only advocate the keeping of 
the great development in draughtsmanship within legitimate 
limits without the aid of false and tricky methods. 

The architect pictures his. building in his mind.. .He 
conceives the effect. which he wishes to. produce,..and 
conjures up.a vision, sometimes vividly elear, sometimes. 
vague and shadowy, and in his sketch plans his endeavour 
is to realise that vision. To do so any means almost are 
justifiable. He wants to judge of the effect of his windows 
in the balance of parts, and “ patches” them in, and having 
secured; the desired arrangement he adjusts: them to:his 
plan and modifies their appearance according to the manner 
in which they are glazed. He wants to see the effect of 
shadows and projections, and scheme of colour, and to see 
it in_its. perspective aspect. He wants to. set it.in, its 
surroundings and blend it with them, and the nearer he can 
hit off the ultimate appearance of his building the better. 
for him and for his client. But should he produce some- 
thing which cannot be realised through the medium of the 
working drawings, and cannot be faithfully reproduced in 
the-finished building, something is at fault—either his power 
of realising his vision or the means by which he does so, As_ 
I have tried toshow, each man’s individuality is necessarily 
reflected in -his methods.of draughtsmanship. by; 

‘The.“ picturesque” man will draw picturesquely, The. 
cast-Iron man will produce cast-iron drawings. .The,aca-. 
demic schoo] will proceed: by academic methods, as we see. 
exemplified: by our. French brethren. ae 

Happily: we, are bound by no traditions. Each man 
roams “ fancy free” over his paper, so to speak, and strikes 
out.a vigorous line.of his own, and asa result I venture to 
think we.are producing domestic and ecclesiastical work 
second to. none in. the world in. its variety and robustness, 
the first in its. adaptability to the home life of our nation 
and .the, character of. our, country, and. the second to the 
requirements of.our-religious life. . aye 
: We fail, I think, in the one thing. wherein academic, 
methods would be advantageous—in.our public buildings, . 
to which we apply too often the “‘ prettinesses” more appro- 
priate to:our domestic work. We are not an “official” 
‘race, and: we cannot think officially or stamp our public. 
“buildings with an official.character.. Our. railway stations, 
are a. disgrace to'a. civilised nation, and. like too, many 
edifices allotted to the public use, frankly utilitarian. . Our 
French friends beat, us handsomely with their official work,» 
and, despite their, academic training, without, slavish.« 
adherence to Classic prototypes. Be ab eee 
_. We have not much to learn from them in the,way, of 
draughtsmanship. unless it be the scrupulous care, with: 
which their drawings are prepared. We might certainly 
gain something by: an examination of their studies; for 
carving. I well remember being shown some, full-size: 
working. drawings for.stone capitals, by.the,late M) Henri 
Révoil, executed with the brush on dark-toned ‘paper, the. 
high lights being touched in. a white. medium, and which 
for brilliance of execution, beat anything I have ever,,seen., 
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On the other hand,*he was pleased to bestow unstinted 
praise upon my poor little pencil efforts, which, he said, 
were so unlike the methods obtaining in his country. 
Please forgive the personal allusion in this incident, but it 
is the only case I can produce to show the effect of our 
methods upon our French friends. 

It is only my own opinion, but I must say I feel our 
American brethren are considerably ahead of us in matters 
of draughtsmanship, in spite of their French training, and 
they have struck out on vigorous lines characteristic of their 
nation. ‘ 

’ T have looked through’ some of the illustrated catalogues 
of their recent architectural exhibitions, and I confess to a 
little feeling of chagrin that our representatives make a 
comparatively poor show in matters of draughtsmanship. 
I may be wrong, and probably am, and you must please 


take my opinion for what it is worth. But if we are behind | 


at all it will not be for long, for, having decided to change 
our conservative methods, we develop rapidly. Only let us 
beware that we do not rush into the opposite extreme. We 
‘want to breed architects, not draughtsmen merely, and must 
not neglect the study of our art for the sake of the drawing 
of it, for, after all, the drawings are only a means to 
an end. 

I have seen many a working drawing most beautifully 
executed, exquisitely coloured, and I have envied the man 
who could produce such delightful architecture. It was not 
until I saw the actual executed work that I realised there 
‘was a something lacking. I could not tell why the executed 
work should not look as well as it did in the drawing. I 
have compared such drawings with the executed work line 
for line, and could only come to the conclusion that the 
clever draughtsman had cast a false glamour over the 
design, which disappeared when materialised. 

I wonder how many architects feel as contented with the 
executed work as with its delineation on paper; and yet, 
after all, the former is the ultimate goal, conceived in the 
mind, and its concrete form should satisfy that conception, 
and not accord with the means by which it is brought to 
fruition. ; 

Have not the exigencies of competition drawings largely 
led to this “ falsification ?” The temptation to attract the 
interest of the assessor by meretricious means is but 
natural. A design, meritorious in itself, sinks into insig- 
nificance in the company of others more cleverly manipu- 
lated, and delicacy of draughtsmanship is altogether killed 
‘by the bolder methods. 


‘Suggest that its dangers, not only to architecture but to 
ordinary practice, are already apparent, and that the pre- 
‘sent generation of students are too apt to consider mere 
telling draughtsmanship the be-all and end-all of an archi- 
tect’s career. é; 

I do not mean to deprecate for a moment the loving care 
and deep interest which any architect worthy of the name 
should put into his drawings. Any such man will always 
find himself wrapped up heart and soul in his drawings, 
and the mere worthy rendering of the most commonplace 
‘construction will be a source of interest simply for the love 
of the work. 

I only ask that we may be judged by our materialised 
work—a living, vitalised, educational force—rather than 
that we should appeal to the’ senses by the imperfect and 
traditional means by which we achieve our ends. 

There would be an immense field before the man who 
could invent a method for registering our thoughts as the 
camera will register the desired view. It would save much 
distasteful routine work. We do not know what the science 
of the future may have in store for us, but it is to be hoped 
no savant will devise means for thinking a building’ into 
existence, for then we should lose much that delights and 
compensates in our sketch plans and working drawings. 

I must not conclude these imperfect remarks without 
offering my heartiest thanks to those gentlemen who have 
so kindly lent drawings, I will not say to illustrate my 
paper, but to give an object lesson to those who hope to 


follow in their footsteps. . It must be of great interest to us | 


all to see the methods of other men, especially men whose 
work we admire, and I feel sure an intelligent examination 
of these drawings will point a lesson to our students present 
in a way that no remarks of mine on such a subject can ever 
hope to do. 

Mr. W. Mittarp, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
author of the paper, said they had been told to treat the 
subject in a broad-minded way and not to be dogmatic. 
Personally he should wish to narrow the subject for the 
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This leads not only to competitive | 
designing, but to competitive draughtsmanship also, and I | 


‘ings, so that the draughtsmen should do all they possi 


should have been considered very fully, and though t 


| room for questioning at all. 


| factory.. There was the question of scale and proportic 


’ 


—. | 


. 
benefit of junior members of the profession, and more 
ticularly on one point. He should like to narrow jt, 
those who were doing little exercises called designs—des 
of imaginary buildings on imaginary ‘sites according, 
imaginary conditions. He wished to know what happe 
to the junior students when they came to the real thing, 
making of working drawings. It was then that the untraj 
man ran up against such difficulties as brick walls, an¢| 
wanted to know how thick they should be and the height, 
It was no use said the speaker being broad-minded 1 
because the questions had to be settled. At such times 
student was generally at sea about the sizes of things, | 
floors and sections of steelwork and other details expe. 
the profundity of his ignorance. It was therefore neces; 
to clear away that ignorance before he could be of use ej) 
to himself or any one else. Engineers held the opinion 
working drawings were meant to work fromand that men) 
were always in the office could not produce drawings | 
could be used in that way. They should be drawings that 
quantity surveyor could read, and also the builder’s foren 
in order to work safely by them. . To attain such efficie 
involved knowledge and understanding—the ability toap 
knowledge—and it involved decision. The man who 
acquired those qualities would not stop to consider ab. 
the style or the beauty of his drawing. His standard of m 
would be, Is it workmanlike? Is it fit for its purpo 
Working drawings in themselves were the indispensa 
means of producing their building work—the means 
not the end. They might be the inefficient means, and 
therefore suggested that the training of students shoul 
to enable them to acquire a higher capacity for produc 
working drawings, for until they could do so they we 
never be of real use to architects, still less were they like 
to become architects. _ 
Mr. Wa ter Cave, who seconded the motion, sald 
paper perhaps attached too much importance to sket 
In addressing students it was well to try to teach then 
complete their working drawings. The perspective : 
was of no value except to the architect. The remark in) 
paper that a sketch of the site should be made before) 
building was erected was a suggestive one, because 
actual setting to a building was too often omitted, and) 
careful sketching of the site would help the architect 
proportion his work. With students’ drawings they 
found that details were suggested but not shown, and wi 
the foreman or builder tried to work from them delay 
caused owing to the omissions, and whereas a m 
complete drawing would have involved more time ati 
commencement, yet perhaps five minutes more work oni 
drawings would have saved hours to the architect and | 
builder in the end. It was well to be told that they wi 
architects and not draughtsmen, but at the same time th 
must remember that architecture nowadays couldt 
produced without draughtsmen. There were so ve 
intelligent workmen that nothing could be left to th 
details had to be made clear, and the architect had to 
the workman in matters of taste, and if the impressi 
could be conveyed by good drawing the workman we 
improve and architecture would advance. _ aay: 
Mr. A. MitcHeEtt said there was one point in the paj 
he would allude to, and that was the importance in the} 
paration of working drawings of giving all the informa 
that it was possible to give and in the simplest way, 
that the drawing could be easily read by the builder. — 
must regard the builder as a duffer in the reading ¢ 


’ 
| 
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could to make their work clear. Small sheets were 
advantage both to the builder and the quantity survey 
The drawings, too, should be figured throughout, as im! 
merable troubles were avoided by it. a 

Mr. A. Keen said the great danger of sketch di 
was.that the architect often deceived himself as well as! 
client by them. Before a sketch was made everythi 


sketch should embody the whole building 
omit details which were not essential at the momet ; 
still show that the architect had realised: the building ! 
himself. _Working drawings to be sufficient must leave 
Students asa rule would) 
carry their drawings far enough, allowing» the: bt ag 
settle details for himself. 7 
Mr. J.. Murray said that in working or sketch drawit 
accuracy was.all important. If they could ren “ei 
drawings and sketches were their thoughts” depicted” 
paper the drawings when finished would be more sat 
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# it 
nd no sketch or drawing could be ‘successful unless both 
ad been considered. In colour sketches he felt that they 
hould as far as possible show the colour of the materials. 

Mr. H. P. G. Mave suggested that with regard to the 
tudent engaged on working drawings, the one question he 
yust put to himself was, Would the foreman or workman 
aterpret his ideas? and if the student had that question 
onstantly before him he would get. face to face with 
ctualities, and the drawing would become a working draw- 
1g in its true sense. 

The Presipent, who was in accord with the discussion, 
aid it was seldom that an architect could design a building 
t the start and not alter details as the work progressed. 
uch alterations did not mean additional expense nor 
‘ould they delay the work. It therefore seemed to him 
vat the system of carrying drawings through from the 
‘art was open to question. 


a 


EEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
fa SOCIETY. 


T the rooms of the above Society on Thursday, 
\ March 23, Mr. Percy S. Worthington, of Manchester, 
sad a paper on “ Past Tradition and Modern Design.” The 
resident, Mr. G. B. Bulmer, was in the chair. 

The lecturer said:—When your honorary secretary 

muveyed the honour of an invitation to read a paper before 
ou, it occurred to me that, as you already had a number of 
istorical papers on your list, and as I had myself some 
ears ago inflicted upon you something archzological, you 
light care to discuss some phase of the educational 
roblem, and that of the relationship of theoretical study 
) actual practice in design might be interesting. I sent 
im a title from Norway, far enough away, you would 
ink, from architectural microbes, and set about writing as 
)on as possible, and have spent the time since in periodical 
is of desperation as paper after paper, and article after 
ticle, have appeared in the professional papers dealing 
ith the same subject that I had, in my innocence, chosen. 
‘hy should men’s minds all go working in the same direc- 
on without any apparent reason? It must be microbes. 
| taking stock of the architectural position of to-day, the 
fference readily occurs to us between the conscious effort 
ter design and the arbitrary choice of styles: in other 
ords, individualism as opposed to national co-operation in 
sign. We acknowledge how much is owed to tradition 
the past, and ask ourselves how we may make the best 
¢ of our inheritance. We have heard a great deal lately 
out national degeneration, both mentally and physically, 
id one of the remedies most generally. suggested is 
lucation. In our professional education we are certainly 
hind that of some other countries. Theoretically our 
iphazard system (or want of it) should be fatal to any 
cellence of the art. Practically, I don’t think we are in 
ich a bad way. In fact, one is inclined to think that the 
ork now being done is equal to, if not better than, the 
erage work of any other country, France perhaps 
cepted. The student or apprentice of the fifteenth, six- 
sith and seventeenth centuries was trained in the three 
ts of sculpture, painting and architecture, and in after 
e practised all three. Buildings were books then as now, 
d their measurement formed the self-education of the 
chitect, whether he did it as Peruzzi did, with an eye to 
€ composition of his architectural backgrounds, or as 
unelleschi, with the definite idea of constructing his dome 
Florence. With us in England it is different, but we can 
idly afford to ignore their experience, and we may take it 
an axiom that for the intelligent study and practice of 
sign a knowledge of the history and architecture of past 
nes generally is essential. Faste may be acquired to a 
gree by education and experiment without being inborn, 
d they are within the reach of all. As an example of 
ing experiments with antiquity, one may cite that fine 
d distinguished work, the new Westminster Cathedral. 
ith regard to planning, certain types of plans are still 
ore or less traditional, that, for instance, of places of 
blic worship, though even here one sees no reason why 
me modern type might not be evolved which might 
peal to religious instincts as much as old. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing 

$s1on :—President, G. B. Bulmer; vice-presidents, H. S. 
orley and R. A. Smithson : hon. ‘secretary, R. P. 
lesby ; hon. treasurer, W. H. Thorp; hon. ‘librarian, 

- Bowman ; council, Messrs. R. Marshall, F. Musto, 
J. Hill, H. A. Chapman, P. Robinson, G, E. Reason. 
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THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL GALLERY. 


A MEMORIAL has been addressed to the Secretary for 
Scotland by several citizens of Edinburgh who are 

epee to the removal of the National Gallery to Calton 
i 

That your petitioners are amongst the number of those 
who greatly value the privilege of having within the 
National Gallery in the city of Edinburgh a valuable collec- 
tion of artistic work at all reasonable times open to the 
public. 

That your petitioners are aware that it has been pro- 
posed to remove that collection from its present situation, 
and they understand that the opinion of the public has 
been invited on the question of the most suitable site. 
Your petitioners also learn that one suggestion has been to 
remove the pictures to the High School as a suitable place 
for them, and that another suggestion has been to erect for 
their accommodation an entirely new building on the top of 
the Calton Hill. : 

Without arrogating to themselves the right to speak for 
the public at large, your petitioners have reason to believe 
that a considerable section of the community agree with 
them in thinking that neither the High School nor the top 
of jthe Calton Hill are suitable situations for the National 
Gallery ; and further, that the present situation is probably 
the best that can be found in the city for a public collection 
of works of art. The following are some of their reasons 
for arriving at this conclusion :— 

Your petitioners respectfully submit that in selecting a 
site for a public exhibition of any kind there are two con- 
siderations of the first importance. It should be easily 
accessible and it should be central. Now it humbly 
appears to your petitioners that the High School is not 
central, and that the top of the Calton Hill is neither 
central nor easily accessible. To remove the gallery to 
either of these sites would practically close its doors to 
the man in the street with an interest in art and a half- 
hour to spare; to the visitor to the city, who has much to 
crowd into his holiday before he leaves for home, and 
even to some extent the leisured class, who during many 
days in the year could not find their way to the Calton Hill 
without being exposed to wind and rain. 

Your petitioners submit that either of the handsome 
structures on the Mound is better suited for a public 
gallery than either of the sites above referred to. The 
Mound buildings stand in the very centre of the city. 
From the North, the South, the East and the West they 
are accessible by tramway lines which actually meet there, 
while they are distant only a few hundred yards from the 
two main railway stations for the city. 

Your petitioners have been informed that when the 
Antiquarian Museum was removed from the Royal Institu- 
tion to its present situation in Queen Street the attendance 
declined from 72,000 to 18,000 persons annually, owing 
simply to the fact that the new rooms, though much more 
commodious, were neither so accessible nor so central as the 
Royal Institution. The National Gallery is visited by 
upwards of 70,000 persons annually, and it is impossible to 
doubt that a very great declension in numbers will follow 
its removal to either of the sites proposed. 

Your petitioners are as much interested in the Royal 
Academy as in the National Gallery, and it seems to them 
that everything points to the conclusion that of the two 
buildings on the Mound one should be devoted entirely to . 
the Academy and the other entirely to the Gallery. Your 
petitioners would respectfully recommend that the building 
now partly occupied by the Gallery should be wholly appro- 
priated to the Gallery, and that the building now occupied 
by the School of Art and the Royal Society should be wholly 
placed at the disposal of the Royal Academy. _ 

Should it be objected that the present National Gallery 
building is not sufficiently spacious, your petitioners beg 
leave to record their humble opinion that, with slight 
internal alterations, it may be made large enough for all the 
works of art worthy of a National Gallery which are likely 
to reach Edinburgh for a long time to come, and it might 
even be better to part with some of the pictures of doubtful 
merit than to sacrifice a situation so absolutely ideal and 
unique as the present. My : 

The arrangement which your petitioners have with 
diffidence ventured to suggest, if carried out, will neces- 
sitate other accommodation being provided for the Royal 
Society and the School of Art, both now housed in the 


‘Royal Institution. “Your petitioners humbly submit that 


another and more convenient situation further west may 


| easily be found for the Royal Society, while ‘it is well 
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recognised that the School of Art is: entirely out of place 
where it now is. ae 

~ Your petitioners trust that your lordship will discourage 
any’ proposal to remove the National Gallery from its 
presént site. 


THE RHIND LECTURES. . 
HE subject selected for this year’s course of Rhind 
ali Lectures in Archzeology is “ The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Coin Types,” by Mr. George Macdonald, M.A. 


“In his first lecture, after explaining the scope of the. 


course and laying down certain preliminary definitions, Mr. 


Macdonald gave some account of the method by which_ 


archaic coins were produced and the characteristics by 
which they are distinguished. The invention is not so old 
as has sometimes been supposed. _It dates, from the eighth 


century B.c., and it had its origin in Western Asia Minor,’ 


probably among the Lydians, The earliest coins were 
minted in electrum, a. natural alloy of gold. and_ silver. 
Thé’ introduction of .a bimetallic: currency is “usually 
attributed to Croesus. Such a system was in full force 
throughout the, Persian Empire’in the sixth century. A 
knowledge of the art of striking coins had’ also spread 
westwards with great rapidity. By 600 B.c..the, practice 
was general throughout the: civilised world; except among 
the Pheenicians, who, in spite of their keen commercial 
instincts, were extraordinarily slow'to adopt: it. In Europe 
silver, jwas... practically: the only"'metal. employed for 
coinage purposes: for about 200°"years. Gold was but 
little used until.after the Thracian’ mines had been opened 
up .about \350.B.c. by. Philip; father of Alexander the 
Great. .The almost bewildering ‘variety of Greek coin 
types is!due. to the fact’ that “each city was a separate 
political entity, and prided itself'upon its possession of the 
right-of striking money. The use of a distinctive type for 
each (minting centre ‘was regarded as imperative, in order 
that there might bé ‘no’ confusion with ‘the ‘coinage of its 
neighbours. In spite of the variety, experience soon learns 
to detect affinities between the issues of cities that lay 
within a given geographical area. ‘There is always a 
certain. degree of ‘homogeneity between the devices em- 
ployed.as types in a ‘given district at a given time, a prin- 
ciple-that forms a useful touchstone for testing the theories 


that have been advanced to explain the origin and essential: 


nature of types. The religious theory and the commercial 
theory. aré’ the’ most important of these. The religious 
theory has the support of eminent. names like Curtius and 
Head, and’ may fairly be said to represent numismatic 
orthodoxy. ‘Starting from the indubitable fact that many 


types have a religious significance, it insists that there is an. 


intimate connection between religion and the minting of 
money. ‘Its advocates hold that if the oldest coins were not 
actually struck within the sacred precincts of the temples, 
they were at least impressed with Divine symbols in order 
that the gods might be called to witness that the quality of 
the metal was good and its weight full'and true. One 
serious objection to this view is that it fails to account 
for “canting badges,” or devices that contain a pun on 
a place-name, like the rose at Rhodes. 


do the types become. The religious influence is most 
obscure just where we should expect it to be most obvious. 
The ‘commercial theory, which was first propounded by 
Professor Ridgeway, of Cambridge, ingeniously endeavours 


to establish a direct relation between’ the devices on the. 
most archaic coins and the primitive barter-units, such as - 


the ox, which was superseded in the various districts by 
the institution of a metallic currency. Hence the types of 


coins often represent what we know to have been the chief 
article of trade’ in the neighbourhood of the city under whose - 


authority they were struck. “Attractive as this view is, and 
skilfully as it has been defended; it will not bear detailed 
examination. 


geneity. The true point from which to start is the funda: 
mental identity between type and symbol, the symbols being 
subsidiary devices which indicate the responsible magis- 
trates, just as the types proper indicate’ the issuing cities. 
The objects chosen for representation are precisely the same 
in the two cases, and “canting badges” figure in ‘the one 
group just as in the other, 
charge are also analogous is ‘shown by ‘the readiness with 
which type and symbol can ‘be’ interchanged. 

was ulustrated by examples from the’ coinage 
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_.| public documents, coins .might be attested either by 


| the badge: was ‘generally indicative, of the State, not of 


rowed from that of another. 


Another is that’ 
the further back one goes the less pronouncedly religious . 


States. The popularity of the Athenian,silver wa 


seaport of Marseilles or ‘overland by the valleys. 
i It breaks down in ‘particular cases, and it 
fails to stand the test supplied’by the principle of local homo- 


That the ‘functions they dis-. 


This point’ 
of Abdera™ 
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and of Athens, as well as from the beautiful series of pieces 
struck at Cyzicus and at‘Lampsacus. 4)) 
The second lecture ‘began with a description of the 
ancient practice of sealing. There was a probability tha 
the minting of money was originally nothing more tl 
the act of impressing a seal upon a piece of metal a 
official guarantee of its weight and quality. Like 


seal of State or by the signet of a responsible magis: 
On much of the electrum currency of Asia Minor the : 
were of the nature of private signets. On other s 


individual... The clue to the origin both of types and ¢ 
symbols’ was to be sought for in heraldry. Just as 
magistrate might employ his hereditary crest as a sy 
so a city might employ its coat of ,arms as a type. 
the case of some fifteen or twenty Greek cities there 
epigraphic or literary evidence as to the device which - 
regarded as the town arms, and in every single ins 
that device was found upon the coins. On the other h 
an éxamination of the coinage of Athens of the “ 
Style,” where the opportunities for observation were 
ticularly favourable, revealed the fact that the emb 
used by magistrates were sometimes specially selected, 
precise motives of choice being discoverable: Similarl 
was shown that types were not necessarily coats of 2 
and that the likelihood of their being so was certa 
decrease as coinage grew and developed an indepe' 
importance. The influences that could be traced as’ 
ing the selection of devices were grouped under four I 
—the decorative, the imitative, the commemorative an 
religious.” In its widest sense the decorative instinet y 
always present. At some epochs it was always param 
The art of coin engraving reached its zenith in the 
century B.c., some of the finest dies being signed b 
artist who executed them, a feature far more significant 
coins than corresponding signatures on painted vases o 
gems. The influence of the decorative instinct in 
narrower sense betrayed itself in the tendency to arran 
objects in pairs or in groups of three—to design patter 
in fact—and also in the extent to which the older 
reproduce subjects that were consciously borrowet 
that far older art in which Greek art, as we unders 
had its roots. This latter characteristic’ might equally 
have been treated as a manifestation of the imit 
impulse. But it seemed best to reserve the term imit 
for cases where the type of one coin was deliberately 
Specially successful de 
might be copied through sheer admiration for their 
The creations of the Syracusan engravers, Kimon @ 
Euainetos, for instance, enjoyed an immense popu 
They were imitated throughout the whole Medite 
basin from Thessaly in the north to Carthage in the 
and from Spain in the west to Cilicia in the east. 
appreciation of artistic excellence was not the sole, or in 
the main, reason that prompted imitation, The fa 
coins enjoyed a high reputation commercially was som 
sufficient to single them out as desirable models. T. 
the ultimate basis of what were called “ barbarou 
tions.” The silver tetradrachms of Athens were copied 
east as India. Their very popularity led to their 
being stereotyped at a comparatively early period, wi 


curious result ‘thatthe coins of the age of Pheidias 


immeasurably inferior to the contemporary issues 


quently rivalled by the popularity. of the gold 
Philip of Macedon. 'Philip’s coins had a particula 
for students of British history, since it was upon th 
the oldest currency minted in our island was 1m 
Its first beginnings might be placed about 150 B, 
coins. were of native gold, and the types were bo 
from the Gaulish imitations of Macedonian coins whie 
made their way to’ Western Europe either through 


Danube and the Rhine. . Early British coins had 
the subject of a ‘special study by Sir John Evans 
not only been ‘able ‘to'throw much light on the unw1 
history of the ancient Britons, but had also placed th 

question of barbarous imitations on a scientific footi 
deducing the ‘general’ laws that governed the evo’ 
types, These laws were found to be équally potent 
where, controlling, for instance, the whole proce 
the currencies of, Parthia, Bactria and India de\ 
of the money’ of: Alexander the Great and his sue 
Mr, Macdonald, in his third lecture, began by 
the commemorative influence. as. it. affected the's 


% 
“4 
‘ol types. There are many ways in which this influence 
night betray itself, its object being to secure some device 
hat would serve as a shorthand sign for the place itself, 
ind the meaning of which could hardly fail to be under- 
tood by those into whose hands coins bearing it might 
ome. Canting badges were commemorative in this sense, 
nd so were allusions to natural features such as rivers and 
nountains. It was for a similar reason that local plants 
nd local animals were chosen, and closely akin to this was 
he practice of representing local sports and pursuits, like 
ull-fighting in Thessaly or chariot-racing in Sicily. Refer- 
nees to the origin of a city were common... Colonists, for 
astance, might continue to employ the types they had used 
» their old home. Imaginary portraits of legendary 
punders were very popular. “Indeed, local ‘mythology 
enerally was largely drawn upon, some of the fourth 
entury Arcadian types conveying a complete story. Allu- 
ions to actual incidents of contemporary history were very 
are in early times. Political alliances were, however, 
ometimes commemorated by a process of uniting two or 
jore single types or by the adoption of some symbolical 
mblem. Thus the federated cities that combined against 
jpartan oppression, in the beginning of the ‘fourth 
entury 8B.c., selected as a common type a figure of 
he infant Heracles strangling the serpents that had 
ttacked him. Passing on to speak of ‘the religious 
ufluence, the lecturer pointed out that.it was in all proba- 
ility ultimately derived from the preceding. It could not 
ut happen that the most striking characteristic of -arcity, 
hat by which she was most anxious to be known’amongst 
er neighbours, was often an. intimate ‘connection with 
ome deity. Athens was a case in point. The types in 
se theré were the head of Athena on.,the obverse and her 
acred bird, the owl, on the reverse. The same relation 
etween the two sides is frequently observable elsewhere. 
ut if it was through the promptings of the commemora- 
ve instinct that religious types first found a place upon 
ins, in- the course of centuries the commemorative 
fluence, where it survived at all, sank to a. level of 
scondary importance., Examples were given of series 
hich were completely dominated by.the religious motive. 
he types of the fourth century B.c. were contrasted with 
jose on the archaic coinage of the same towns, with the 
ew of showing what a remarkable change of. fashion had 
ecurred in the interval. The actual process of this change 
fas traced in several typical cases, when it was seen that 
ne or other of two things was apt to happen to the device 
lat had originally been the most important if not the sole 
pe. It might be reduced to the rank of a mere symbol in 
¢ field. If, however, it continued to be employed. as a 
pe, it was usually transferred to the reverse, in order to 
ake room for the head of a god or goddess. Examples 
id exceptions were discussed in detail. F inally attention 
as drawn to the close association that existed between the 
iginal type and the inscription’ giving the name of<the 
suing State. This. association accounts for the growth of 
€ custom of placing that inscription on ‘the reverse. 


pparent exceptions really confirm the rule... , 
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Cae Indian Cave Temples. : 
Bocca interesting and important groups of these caves 
L are/at Karli, between Bombay and-Poonah ; at Kannari, 
“ar Bombay; at Ajunta and Ellora; in the Dekkan; at 
sh, in the valley of the Nerbudda ;.and. in. the Island of 
ephanta. They consist of temples, vast halls serving as 
aces of assembly, monasteries for the residence of many 
tests together and small detached dwellings. .To these 
favations temples for Brahminical idols and for Jaina 
ship were ‘subsequently added after the extinction of 
iddhism ; so that frequently in the same groyp are found 
ves of very different periods, extending. over many 
hturies, the earliest being the Buddhist, the next the 
ahminical, the latest the Jaina.“ It would be difficult to 
: e€ any scene more picturesque, yet'more savage and 


desolate, than that offered by these. remains of an 
ent Hindu civilisation. At “Ajunta, Kannati and Karli 
- Saves are for the most part in deep, rocky, ravines, from 
Mp. sides hang the spreading’ boughs of the sacred tree 
jhe Hindus, and whose bottoms are ‘filled with the 
asest jungle, the resort of tigers, leopards and other. beasts 

_ The “entrances” aré concealed by enormous 


| prey. 
‘sses_ of fallen rock and by tangled brushwvood 
| IB gets 
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which almost exclude the light. 

Elephanta the solemn temples are 
gentle scenery. From their entrances the eye wanders over 
the blue waters of the bay, fringed by the richest ‘tropical 
vegetation, the spreading palm, the plantain and the cocoa- 
nut tree. The precipitous cliffs of Ellora overhang vast 
fertile plains, once speckled with thriving villages. Se- 
cluded spots appear to have been chosen for retirement and 
study, and few or no traces of buildings are to be found near 
these mysterious caves. Their sole tenant is now some 
crazy fanatic, who, in wasted nakedness, with matted hair 
and hideous deformity of limbs, passes his days in motion: 
less prayer or daubs with the sacred red the images of ‘the 
forgotten gods. The silence is only disturbed by ‘an 
adventurous traveller or by the wild animals that seek 
shelter in their dark recesses. In an architectural point of 
view the most remarkable of these excavations are a class 
of Buddhist temples, singularly like Christian basilicas. 
They havea centre nave, very narrow side aisles and a 
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In the holy Island of 
surrounded by more 


| semicircular, apse, in which stands a domical shrine con- 


taining the sacred relics. The ceiling is vaulted in the form 
of a wooden ribbed roof. Light is admitted through and 
above the entrance facing the nave, and, streaming through 
the centre, is concentrated upon: the shrine and idol. The 
side aisles being left in. almost complete. darkness have an 
appearance of depth and vastness by no means corre- 
sponding with their real size. Altogether the effect of these 
excavated basilicas is singularly solemn and mysterious. 


Bronze Casting. 


The method of the ancients in casting bronze statues is 
not described by any ancient writer, but it is supposed to 
be this: a fireproof core was first built up of plaster, clay, 
earth or other materials, and over this a thin and even coat: 
ing of wax or pitch was spread, or perhaps, which is not so 
probable, the surface was rasped down to the thickness 
intended for the bronze, and afterwards covered with a thin 
coating of wax. In either case the result would’ be the 
same. The outside of this wax being then completely 
covered with sand or packed clay-dust, there would be a 
thin coating’ of wax enclosed between’ the two surfaces, 
which, melting away before the fused metal, would allow 
that metal to take its place. This would account for the 
remarkable thinness and’ evenness of the ancient bronzes, 
for by such.a method the core would be perfect, and thé 
artist would naturally put on as little wax.as possible. If 
we suppose the statue, after it was nearly completed in 
plaster or clay, not to have been rasped down but simply 
to have been covered with wax, we shall see that the result 
would be that the bronze cast would be a little fuller in size 
and thicker in proportions than the original model. And 
this is a peculiar characteristic, 6f the ancient bronzes, 
especially to be observed in the limbs and joints, which.are 
generally larger and puffier in bronze than in marble 
statues. 
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English and French Churches. 


The .French architectural student would be as much 
struck and learn as much on visiting a. group of. English 
churches in. some district where neither design nor work- 
manship is spared—for instance, Lincolnshire or North- 
amptonshire—as we should by a corresponding group. of 
French village churches. The former exhibit a depth, 
purity and delicacy in mouldings, a studied elegance in, the 
tracery of windows, a symmetry of outline and refinement 
in proportions, with a careful exclusion from an early 
period of every incongruous element, which are not so 
apparent in the French specimens. But in the latter we 
find a massiveness and grandeur which we look for only in 
our own large conventual churches. Most of them are 
either wholly or in part vaulted’ with stone. Many have the 
main features belonging to a cathedral—the pier arch, the 
triforium and the clerestory ; and these are so designed as 
to avoid giving the idea of a model in miniature. The 


-central tower is, on the whole, more: prevalent than in 


England. In some districts it forms the rule rather than 
the exception, while in others it is very rare. In Burgundy 
it is the property of all the styles, from Romanesque to 
Flamboyant ; in Touraine it is. apparently confined to the. 
Romanesque, or early Transition. As in Germany, it is 
often octagonal, and the spire shows itself at, an early 
period, The apse is also a more common feature than in 
England, though in many districts it by no means prevails 
to the exclusion. of the square chancel; indeed, in _the 
smaller Romanesque buildings in the north of France it is 
doubtful if the latter is not.of ‘more.frequent occurrence. 
In southern ‘France the apse’ is: more: nearly: universal. 
iJ : ae \ 
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Where there are aisles or transepts the main apse 1s 
usually flanked by two smaller ones. This arrangement, 
however, was not unusual in England, as 1s proved by the 
large arch so frequently visible in the eastern wall of a 
transept. The apsidal aisle with radiating chapels is of 
frequent occurrence in the larger Romanesque churches ; 
in the succeeding styles it became commonly the eastern 
finish of cathedrals. Where later additions have been made 
the most unexpected and picturesque combinations present 
themselves. The large and lofty chancel is added to the 
nave designed for a smaller structure, or the raised 
clerestory and roof of the nave almost swallow up the low 
central tower. The original nave becomes an aisle to a 
nave of later date, and the central tower becomes a lateral 
one.. Aisles and chapels are added with but little reference 
to the scale of the buildings, and frequently have the effect 
of a series of transepts joining each other and terminating 
in gables. These may not be architectural beauties, but 
they increase the interest both to the student and the artist. 


Professor Adams and his Pupils. 

Sir,—Mr. Henry Adams is retiring from the Professor- 
ship of Engineering and Surveying at the City of London 
College, which he has held for upwards of thirty-five years. 
A committee of some of his former pupils has been. formed 
and has met at the Surveyors’ Institution for the purpose 


of commemorating the occasion. It is desired to com- 
municate with as many of his old pupils as _ possible, 
and for this purpose I should. be very greatly obliged if 
you would give publicity to the matter by publishing 
this letter in your valuable columns. Mr. Adams has 
lectured to about 4,000 pupils, the great majority of whom 
cannot now be traced except through the courtesy of the 
Press. Would any of them who see this announcement 
kindly communicate with me? Their signatures only to 
an address are sought.—Your obedient servant, 
; J. L. Croucn, Chairman. 
29 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. : 
March 29, 1905. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. W. Simpson has been appointed architect to the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association are arraliging 
a week-end visit to London from April 14 to April 18. 
Several visits will take place on the Saturday and Monday. 

Dr. Maurice Letulle, a Professor of the Paris Medical 
Faculty, has protested against the scheme for letting out 
the site of the razed fortifications of the city for building 
purposes. The health of Paris will, he declares, infallibly 
suffer. 

The Kelvingrove Gallery, Glasgow, has been opened to 
the public two years and two months, and was visited 
during that period by nearly thrée and a half millions of 
people. ch 

The French Couneil of Technical Education have adopted 
a proposal to make technical education compulsory under 
certain conditions. It is recommended that persons of 
either sex under eighteen years of age in commercial or 
industrial employment should have to go through a study 
adapted to their occupations. 


Mr. Stanley Dunkerley has been appointed Professor of 
Engineering in Manchester University. Since 1897 he has 
held the office of head of the department of applied mathe- 
matics at Cambridge. a: 


_& Paper on “The Ancient Architecture of the Great 
Zimbabwe” will be read by Mr. R. A. Hall at the meeting 
of the Society of Arts on Wednesday next. 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster has delivered 
up the old seals (of Queen Victoria) of the Duchy and 
County Palatine of Lancaster and received from His Majesty 
the new seals, which have been executed by Mr. Frank 
Bowcher from designs of the late Mr. G. W. de Saulles. 
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Mr. Douglas Willis has been appointed county architec 
and surveyor by the Denbighshire County Council at 
salary of 650/. per annum and expenses. Mr. Willis j 
forty years of age, and is engaged in the borough engineer’ 
office at Norwich. of GR 

Excavations are now proceeding at Metz for the enlarge 
ment of the town. Among other finds are the ruins o 
the old Roman amphitheatre, which had, unfortunately 
to be completely extirpated, in order to get foundations fo 
the new railway station. Under a lunette to the west of th 
old station was found the crypt of the ancient’ abbey, con 
taining the tombs of Louis le Débonnaire, of Saint Arnoul: 
and the Empress Hildegarde, which was wrecked by orde 
of the Duke of Guise in 1552 during the siege by Charles y 

The Secretary of State for India is now prepared t 
receive applications for about thirty-five appointments o 
civi] engineers for temporary service in India. Full par 
ticulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Judicial an: 
Public Department, India Office, Whitehall, London, SW 


‘| Candidates must be between twenty-four and thirty year: 


on July 1, 1905. 
The French Minister of Fine Arts has refused t 
give permission for the construction of the undergrounc 
railway beneath the Louvre or under the Arc du Carrousel 
It was proposed to have a station at the latter place, but the 
inhabitants prefer to have it nearer the Palais Royale. 
Mr. William Sturge, who was president of the Surveyors 
Institution from 1878 to 1880, died on Sunday last in Bristo} 
He was in his eighty-fifth year. For fifty years he was 
head of the firm of Messrs. T. P. Sturge & Son, surveyors. 
He was land steward of Bristol for many years. a 
The Exhibition of Designs prepared in the competition 
for houses for the working classes on the .Rothschild foun- 
dation will be exhibited in the Hétel de: Ville, Paris, from 
Monday until Saturday in next week. a 
The Applications for the chief-engineership of the City 
of ‘London have been reduced to the following :—W. Nisbet 
Blair (St. Pancras), A. E. Collins (Norwich), Wm. Oxtoby 
(Camberwell), Norman Scorge (Hackney) and Frank 
Sumner (Woolwich). The salary commences at 1,000/ a 
year and rises to 1,500/. “= 
The Secretary for Scotland has invited a number of 
parties interested to a conference with him on the Scottish 
National Gallery and other allied questions, to be held in 
Edinburgh on April 7. eT: . y 
M. Joussely has obtained the first prize of 35,000 francs 
in the competition for laying out new suburbs for Barcelona. 
There were only five competitors. . - anes 
Mr. Andrew Murray, the City surveyor, retired on a 
pension on Saturday after an association of over half a 
century with the Guildhall. The staff of his office presented 
him with a Chippendale cabinet, and eighty of the men in 
the works department gave him a tantalus. a 


} 


£ 
_ Mir. Walter Thomas is engaged in preparing a report on 
the suitability of Carnarvon Castle to serve as the Welsh 
National Museum. } oe oy 

A Party of members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association visited Inveresk on Saturday. Note was taken 
of the Roman remains in Inveresk House grounds, and the 
leader of the party declared that, if the proprietors of the 
villa houses in Inveresk were to unite, they might, at very 
little expense, conduct some excavations on a very Ccom- 
plete plan, and make the Roman town of Musselburgh so 
that people would be enabled to form a better idea of thé 
importance of the place in Roman times, an importance 
which at present was not at all understood. ~ 

The Margaret Stokes Memorial Lectures at Alexandra 
College, ‘Dublin, are this year being delivered by Mr- 
Romilly Allen. The subject of the first lecture, which was 
delivered on the 28th inst., was “Celtic Origins and Celtic 
Metal Work ‘of the Pagan Period.” ‘The remaining two 
lectures will be on “ Celtic Metal Work and Illuminated 
MSS. of the Christian Period” and “ Celtic Sculpture and 
the Evolution of the High Cross of Ireland.” . 
_ Mi®. Frederick Sandham Waller, architect, of College 
Green, Gloucester, died on the 22nd inst. at the age 0 
eighty-two years. Mr. Waller was at one time in partner- 
ship with the late Mr. Thomas Fuljames, Gloucester. For 
many years Mr. Waller was entrusted with the charge of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and he was associated with the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. John Pearson, R.A., on the resto- 
rations carried out from time to time. He was also largely 
associated with. church restoration in the diocese and 
elsewhere. . . 
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THE WEEK. 

is to be hoped the Workmen's Compensation Bill, 
ich was read a second time on Tuesday, will be 
rhauled before it receives the Royal assent. The 
inal Act was a masterpiece of bungling, and the 
iety of decisions on different points testified to the 
venliness of the draughtsman. But when-we find a 
yer with the experience of Lord -Davry declaring 
the new Bill was very hard to understand and that 
vas not satisfied it would prev 
Sin the existing Act, we have an intimation: of the 
culties which are sure to arise in County Courts. 
i Davey was of opinion that the old Act should have 
i repealed; and builders will be-sure to agree with 
_for they must believe that the new Act will re- 
ble the old, and they are doomed to suffer as formerly. 
ther peer considered the Bill was the most unin- 
gible of all within living memory, and Lord James or 
EFORD, an able lawyer, acknowledged the difficulty 
aderstanding the Bill, and therefore of interpreting 
lauses. - Benevolent legislators are likely to make 
of the warnings, because the Scope of the Bill is 
h wider than that of its predecessor. -But what 
. kept in mind is the working of the Act here- 
. Itis wellto guard the interests of workmen, but 
should be taken to avoid injustice to employers. 

1 be no question about the existing Act having 
employed 


e can 


bead) 


ed prejudices between employers and 
h should not be perpetuated or embittered 


ONSTANTIN MEunier, 
ednesday, was one of the most remarkable of 
an artists. He was equally successful in paint- 

‘sculpture. He resembled Miter to some 

t, although he was wanting in tenderness. He 

ted the workmen in foundries, coal-mines and 

) tO peasants at field-work. T he result-is realism | 
kind which some people were unable to admire. | 
_is no question of the energy of his figures, and 
‘ing them the remarkable prosperity of Belgium is | 
easily understood. His work js- no doubt a de- 
€ from the old system through which heroic figures | 
were supposed to be suitable for. sculpture. 
ver, the innovation corresponded with social 
*s, and hereafter his figures will be taken as a 


i of the spirit of the time when they were 
ede. 


E action between the Corp 
le firm of PeruicK Bros. 
of ¢ontracting has deterio 
ndertaken: was difficult, a 
ntrol.’ of: overseers. : 

1 from work which was 
refore could not be alwa 


oration of Plymouth 
suggests that the old 
rated in England. The 
nd it had to be left to 
But evidently because it 
executed above ground, 
ys under close observa- | 
th workmen and those over them executed ‘the 
1 an unauthorised manner, In Tg0o the Corpora- 
tered into a contract with Messrs. PEtuicxk to 
ct an outfall sewer which was: to be carried | 
the bed of Plymouth Sound until a depth of. 
© feet below water was reached. The contract 
aS 21,000/.. When the work was completed Mr. — 
‘GH, the engineer, employed an assistant to. 
pe Put’ as! that was- troublesome he was 
1 with taking information from the contractors’ | 
h ter the completion of the work the result appeared 
msatisfactory, Divers. were employed, and it 
ind ‘the Pipes were not carried to the proper 
The Corporation therefore claimed 25,421/. for 
»f contract and expenses which followed. The 
ted for eight days ‘before Mr. Justice Law- 
For the defence it was stated that when Messrs. 


4 
4 
ia ib yi 
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ent the most serious | 


whose death was announced | 


art 


€ case they were. 
years. Everything 
carried: out satis- 
S came to the con- 
settle the case. It 


i ‘ 

| Pernicx discovered the ‘facts of ‘th 
| Teady to guarantee the work for ten 
had been: done to have the work 
| factorily. Counsel for the defendant 
clusion that it would be wiser to 
| Was fought because a charge of fraud had been made 

which involved the late Mr. Petuicx. An assurance’ 
was then given on the part of the plaintiffs that there’ 
was no fraud attributed to Messrs. PETuHick, but at first 

it was. difficult to distinguish between.:them and their. 


agents. The Corporation agreed to accept 20,000/. and. 
. 6 . = 4 
costs. At one time “! contractor’s men” were found to 


be not only skilled bu 
that they are not beco 
be fatal to one variety 


t trustworthy. It is to be hoped 
ming deteriorated, for that would 
of English enterprise. 


Visitors to continental churches 
annoyed when they find masterpieces 
wholly or partially concealed by dra 
sometimes twisted round colun 
Statues or reliefs, 


are sometimes 
of architecture 
pery, which is. 
mns or hung in front of. 
_On such occasions festivals which 
have interest for the congregation are being celebrated, | 
and a stranger has perhaps no right to complain. In. 
English churches there is at Christmas and Easter a 
similar veiling, although vegetation is employed instead . 
of textiles. The arrangement is not always satisfactory, : 
| but there is no hope of a change so long as the clergy 
and ladies of the church exercise control. One protest. 
has come from the Rector of Hawarden. In suggesting 
that, the decorations of the church at Easter should 
consist of flowers in pots, he adds :—“ There is a danger 
(and it has a tendency to grow like all other dangers) in 
the over-decorating of our churches and jn the spreading 
of such decorations all about a building, often to the. 
concealment of its natural beauty and outline and to. 
| the injury of its furniture, which may contain perhaps 
articles of beauty that should not be hidden. In pro- 
| portion as a church is adorned with beautiful and | 
artistic furniture the greater should be the care taken in. 
avoiding injury to or concealment of such articles at 
our chief festivals.” It would be an advantage if a 
similar mode of decoration were adopted generally | 
in churches, and it would be more suggestive of the 


i 


| 


| interest of the parishioners than the usual mode of: 


decoration. 


As light and air cases usually relate to important 
buildings, there is novelty in finding one ‘arising out of 
an alleged obstruction to the windows of a4 house which 
cost 425/. by the extension of the gable end of the 
adjoining house which cost 4o00/. The pair are in 
Edgbaston, and plaintiff and defendant are ladies. ! 
There was an array of architects and house agents on a! 
grand scale. The kitchen it was testified on the part 
of the plaintiff had been rendered very gloomy, and it 
was impossible to read or sew without the aid of gas. / 
Defendant's witnesses were no less convinced the light+ : 
ing was satisfactory. Mr. Justice Bray visited the’ 
premises and he found he was able to read the smallest 
type of the Birmingham Daily Post in the darkest corner | 
of the kitchen. His Lordship said he could not under 
the circumstances come to the conclusion that there was '! 
a substantial deprivation of light enough to render the » 
occupation of the house uncomfortable according to the’ 
ordinary notions of mankind. There might have been’ 
some diminution of light, but not such as to give a right ' 
of action. If the building had been raised -2 or 3 féet’ 
higher, as was intended, it might have made a sub- 


| stantial difference, and although he could not say that ° 


even then there would have been a right of action, there | 
would have been a reasonable excuse for bringing the: 
action. His Lordship, in giving judgment for defendant, : 
allowed all costs of proceedings after August 5. In this’ 
case, as in several others, the influence of the Cots: 
judgment is apparent. Ci 
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THe PARTHENON. . 

HE announcement that. M: G annie the Greek 

official aitcheeologist, intends: at. the congress in 
Athens, which @pens to-morrow, to raise’ a discussion 
about the principles to be’ adopted forthe restoration of 
ancient monuments, and particularly of the Parthenon, 
has fluttered’ many académie.and. artistic dovecotes 
throughout the , Continent..«1 It: would seém that in-. 
dividuals and sotieties have interpreted the proposal as 
if itadv ocated, the: -practices whick: are most obnoxious to 
them. Some think the. Greeks are about ‘to attempt to 
rejuvenate the: Temple of Athene:,: They see visions ‘of 
coloured and_ gilded architecture, scnipture restored in 
plaster, and much else which is assumed to have charac- 
terised the structure when it was in a state of perfectign. 
As there are many theories about: the building, some 
archeologists are afraid that those of their rivals may 
be exemplified. 

There are, however, other archaeologists who realise 
that a new spirit is beginning to inspire those who are 
engaged in explorations. They are not satisfied with 
the discovery of,a few treasures over: which they can 
rejoice and then leave the major part of the remains to 
be regarded as ‘debris. »Qut of the fragments they 
endeavour to reconstitute architectural or sculptural 
details, and in’ that way, an astonishing amount of 
success has been attained. M. Cavvaptas, in spite of 
limited means, has been able. to réveal the. buildings of 
Epidaurus with a clearness , and completeness which 
would be considered impossible during the greater part 
of the nineteenth century. M, Homo te, having a more 
restricted task, was enabled not merely to reveal, but to 
make a restoration of the treasury of the Athenians at 
Delphi. In this work he has employed only fragments 
of the original, and his structure is, as he says, not a 
work of the imagination, but one marked with absolute 
certainty. and .indisputable truth. The enterprise 
required unusual patience, for some pieces of stone 
were found at a long distance from’ their proper 
site. We must suppose that 
not exaggerate, and that he describes his. treasury with 
as much exactitude as if he were a.witness in a Court 
of Law. His description has been corroborated by 
other archzeologists. M. Cavvapias has also been able 
to add to the interest of the Erechtheum by utilising 
fragments which were on the site. He has, moreover, 
been successful in experiments at the temple of Phigaleia. 
May we not then suppose that something might be 
added to the Parthenon by means of the large and 
small stones. which are scattered around the temple, an 
addition which would .increase our knowledge of: the 
arrangements ? 

It is impossible to tell until an effort has been made 
how much of the Parthenon is to be. found in these 
remains.. Seeing such a heap of fragments, the early 
travellers took a‘despairing view of the situation. Dop- 
WELL, who visited the Acropolis in 1801, said that, a little 
more than a century before, the description of PLUTARCH 
was still-applicable to the Parthenon, -According to 
the biographer of illustrious men, the “ structures which 
PERICLES raised. are the more admirable, as being com- 
pleted.in so short atime, they yet had such a lasting 
beauty ;- for as they had, when new, the venerable 
aspect of antiquity, so now they are old they have the 
freshness of a modern work; they seem to be preserved 
from the injuries of time by a kind of vital principle, 
which produces a vigour that cannot be impaired, and 
a bloom that will never fade.” DopweLL wished to 
show what was -the result of the bigotry of creeds and 
the plundering of artists and amateurs. Like other 
enthusiasts for Greece he was shocked by what was 


done by Lord.E erin, whose, example was followed «by || 


men. of.a_ different class. -But, like some of his con- 
temporaries, . his .thoughts wete mainly occupied »by 
sculpture, and he -gave no. attention:to the. character 
of the. archit ctural | relics, which», were lying at his 
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looked ‘on vall representations of - ‘the a 


Franks, and the petty officers and sailors be 


-of:the temple. 


‘as another. 


allowed to have control of the ruins, ‘there is 9 


M. Homotrte does | 


feet. Lord LGIN'S success’ incited other people 
to obtain fragments. Thé ignorant. Turks, | “who 


as idols, preferred to use catved marble for the 
of their houses or for making’ lime. . The’ pre 
continued, for, according to JosEPH Woops, th 
tect, who Saat ee the Parthenon i in 1818, the 
Turks: endeavouréd to “break off’ fragments “to 


merchantmen and ships of war-were no more 
-“Thousands‘of broken piece 
from the building. and’ which’ they might alm 
it, lie about," says’ Woops, “but nothing will 
them unless. they + perform their share of m 
and repeatedly on my visits to ‘the’ Acropolis - 
beheld with sorrow new fractures on the dra 
caryatides, the only: objects’ within their reach.” 
is no record of any desire to obtain ~ pieces 
columns or’of the walls, for tothe ignorant peo] 
was no virtue in the marble ;‘one stone was ; 
:Ifsat “the” béginting - ‘of the | 
century seers ‘was a civilised’ Government in 
and if an archeologist of the type of M. Cavv, 


the Parthenon and some of the: other buildi 
Acropolis would’ present a very. different app 
the present time. i 
When a stranger looks at the ground h 
to be convinced that any arrangement of the st 
columns is a hopeless task. But an enthusias 
Cavvapias may see possibilities which would 
ordinary, men. It used'to be said that limek 
time existed in’'the neighbourhood of the | 
which were used for’ the: burning of marble 
temple. But no credit is'now given to the 
It is more likely that the marble was red 
through neglect, and that it forms a p 
soil. “Nothing is supposed to be lost in n 
it is easy to imagine that some of the sto 
now appear without character were at o 
of the inner or outer columns. If one exan 
former could be reconstituted by genuine fr 
world would be enriched and an import 
solved. 
- When the difficulties ‘are ‘considered w 
man who attempts to make a satisfactory c 
the remains which have survived, it is absu1 
there isa conspiracy to transform the ruins 
complete temple. Greece is not rich enoug 
take such an enterprise, and there i is no ci 
that would be a party to one of the gr 
vandalism ever committed. “The ruin 
state has a tragic beauty which would 
attempt were made to alter its character. - 
should, however, be allowed to try an e 


tectural order. 
Enthusiasts who -may tGgke to see:t 
restored into'some semblanice‘of ‘its forme 
must be allowed, offering a tribute  t 
architecture, or rather of Athens, Altho 
an age in which yesterday almost appea 
ancient Greece ‘exercises its power 0 
goddess of the Parthenon is: still supposed 
wisdom ; or, if we’will, genius or intellect. 
seems sacrilege ‘ to have in any way de 
Temple of Athene! Renan was ‘no dou 
kneeling on the sacred hill, he implored | 
who had stolen the sculpture belonging 
enrich Western cities. . He and other se 
lieved that one day/there would be sole 
In order that the victory over sel fishne 
plete, it was desired that the teiple sh 
to receive its’ original, its proper adornm 
have to change their nature before’ 
is possible. The sculpture, wherev 
the extension of those arts’ which LE 
The noble figures compel imen to: thi 
and the dispersion has therefore apparen 


>, Caen. 
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tte therefore to. leave it as it stands as a memorial 
it knowledge may die out, and that the victorious 
nbatant of NEPTUNE cannot cause a few columns to 
se with the same facility as the olive tree once sprang 
m the barren, soil ofithe Acropolis. | 

Le ” 


ee 
eo PLANNING.” *" 
ah Mh Boy i rahe Fi ( 


: general. ‘significance attached to. the word 
_ “plans” exemplifies how easily the most important 
t of a collection of things can be taken for the whole. 
e majority of people will accept a series of designs as 
ns. This mode of interpretation is not due to 
ident. The statues of early Eastern kings which we 
see in the Louvre allhave slabs on their knees on 
ich plans are inscribed. It would be more interesting 
rough sketch of a building were given in each 
e, but evidently in those remote times the importance 
_ plan was recognised. .It may have been accepted 
2 symbol of orderly government. _ When a statue of 
.. is commissioned his office is suggested 
a scroll on which a plan: of one of his most 
ny buildings is graven. Modern criticism 
derrate the importance of the plan. Many 
error in building can be rectified, but if the 
inconvenient or. unsuitable the only proper 
-erection. 
re some architects, or perhaps it would be 
t to say there were some, who have a fear 
the plans of their buildings to be seen by 
ept their clients and the contractors. 
Class sometimes propose the registration of 


hen we find inspectors asking for a plan of 
an exercise for students in geography, it 
dent that even at an early age children can 
know something about the nature of a plan. 


r. Percy Marxs’s book on planning first 
€ were glad to welcome it, because it was a 
inst that secrecy which is more common in 
ure than in any other profession. — It presented 


Ss, and 126 pages of text have grown to 220. 
ditions the same anxiety for accuracy, even in 
details, is to be observed, for, as the author says, 
ct should not deém any point too trivial ;” 
new book is deserving of a place in every 
wal student’s library. Among the buildings 
the author ‘selects as additions are the new 
4neatre, the Colchester» Town Hall,’ Lord 


: h, a Synagogue, a provincial post office, 
Village hall, stables. and a golf club- 


S$ We can see the ‘effect of a further con- | 
- For instance, in describing 


Percy L. ‘Marks. Second | 
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) the goddess... | They are not perfect, and it is | model dwellings on the Millbank ésta 
haps possible to restore: them to. their original] . 
ion. But it,is far less feasible to renew the temple. 
iginal, arrangement cannot be revealed. Tt. is | 130 feet anda second go feet to roo 


we believe there is one case where a plan | 
ed. But there is little use now in conceal- | 


te it was said ‘the 
minimum size of a living-room may be taken at 126 feet 
Super, and one bedroom should be nét less than aboitt 
feet superficial.” It is 
now added :—" In the dwellirigs provided at Tottenham 
by the London, County Council the minimum size of a 
bedroom is 96 feet superficial ; the provincial authorities 
are frequently less hberal, 85 feet superficial or less. as the 
minimum size being in evidence.” Mr. Marks. believes 


$6 . . . F, 
_ | that “science is measurement,” and his pages abound im 


dimensions. of all kinds, He gives a, table of them, 
which will often save trouble in planning. In the first 
edition there was no plan of a synagogue... Now one is 
given of the West, London, which we are told, though 
not typical from the orthodox Israelite’s standpoint, is 
full of interest and information. The illustrations. of 
clubs are extended. The dairy is an addition. {[t is 
remarkable that in describing hotels the provision of 
stock-rooms was neglected, but it isnow corrected. .An 
extract from a paper by Mr. Joun Letcuton, the book. 


binder, relates to libraries or book-rooms in private 
houses :— 


There should be but one external wall, and that north, 
thus ensuring an. even, steady light, without glare of sun: 
shine or heat, which parches and causes the colours to 
fade. A room on the first floor or above a vaulted chamber 
is preferable as tending to keep the books dry. Bookcases 
should not approach too near to the ceiling, where the air 
is hot and vitiated, tending to destroy Iéather. The lowest 
shelves may well project at least 18 inches. for folios, thus 
providing a ledge whereupon to rest these and similar 
large and bulky works. . A gallery is a useful feature in ‘4 
| library. The shelves throughout should by preference be 
of one width, so that books may be transposed en masse: 
| when necessary.. Bookeases may be advisedly not more 
'than 4 feet wide and not deeper than, royal 4to on the 
| upper tiers. u: 


Instead of the plan of the asylum at Brentwood, one 
is given of the lunatic asylum ‘at Horton, of which there 
is a replica at Bexley Heath. A comparison of the two 
plans will suggest the extraordinary development of 
system. A plan is given of the public market in Cardiff, 
and the borough surveyor, who is the designer, remarks 


on it, “the gallery shops and stalls have proved un- 


workable generally throughout the country, the ground 
floor having to accommodate all classes of goods. The 
butchers’ shops would be better if fitted as two to each 
24-feet bay instead of three to the bay.” Market people 
are difficult to please. The costly market at Bethnal 
Green which the Baroness Burpert-Courts erected 
failed from its opening to attract buyers or sellers. The 
only reason that could: be adduced was that from its - 
Gothic character the people imagined it was connected 
with ecclesiastical functions, and that they would be 
subjected to sermons if they attended. An article relates 
to refreshment-rooms.. The regulation of the London 
County Council, that if possible inclines should be used 
instead of steps in theatres and other places for public 
entertainment, the gradient not being’more than 1 in- 
10, enables Mr. Marxs to alter the chapter on staircases. 
He adopts the rule of giving 66 as the result of muiti- 
plying tread and riser; 8-inch and 9-inch treads would. 
therefore be rarely adopted,‘and ro by 94 would have 
the preference. Mr. Marks, although he is an enthusiast 
for. planning, does not assume that by itself it is all- 
sufficient, or that a well-planned building must neces- 
sarily be a beautiful one. _ In his concluding chapter he 
writes :— 


remises, barracks, a Congregational |, Beauty of plan exists merely on paper so far as build-. 


ings are concerned, and in the process of transference from, 
the draught to the embodiment the lines of the plan lose 
their significance as elements of beauty as they become 
merged in the lines of the elevations ; itis in the latter that 
beauty as a factor of design plays a part, and one, it must 
be remembered, of great import. ~The pleasure afforded by 
an ‘‘zesthetic plan” begins and ends with its appearance on 
Paper. To perpetuate’ it, it would be necessary to invoke 


t many additional examples. - 


Pe Le nm 


the. services! of a: Santos-Dumont, whose airship would 
require to be poised direetly over the building to be viewed, 


_ 920 


atid: at a sufficient height to 


focus ‘the whole and to obtain | 
the effect of mass'as opposed to detail. :. Indeed, to carry the 
argument to its logical conclusion, in order to obtain an 
‘effect similar to that afforded by the draughtsman’s typical 
plan, it would be necessary to slice away the roofing, :to | 
blacken all sectional. walling and limewhite all floors and, 
finished surfaces. It is a matter of wonder to the author 
‘that this want of value of planaesthesia in regard to build-' 
ings is ever questioned. ‘When, however, landscape 
gardening or pavement decoration is under consideration, 
then planning is to a great extent both means and end, 
and, as a result, the zesthetics of line and form require 
every attention. — 


- Mr. Marks pursues his analysis so far, it is difficult 
in a limited space to enable a reader to realise the 
amplitude of the treatise. Like Wotton, he considers 
‘“Commoditie,” or commodiousness, should have pre- 
cedence of “ Delight.” His book will serve both as a 
guide and for occasional reference. ‘Its suggestiveness 
will help others besides students to recognise its utility. 


{ 


MURAL PAINTING." : '; ', 
TN the first volume of Mr. WeEsTLaxe's ‘comprehen- | 
sive history of mural decoration ‘he treated of ‘tne 
subject as it was practised by Greeks’ and Romans, ‘and 
by the earliest Christians. It could not be’ said that 
there was much difference between the earlier and the 
later productions. The artists who, worked, for the 
Christians worshipping in the catacombs were not likely 
to be Christians, or only in/exceptional cases. The 
latter, although they might be sincere in their new 
belief, could not throw off their old mannerisms as’ 
readily as they changed their theory about a future 
world. The result is that a Pagan style is to be found 
in most of the paintings which the Christians placed | 
over their altars or near the, tombs of confessors and 
martyrs. Nude amorini in vineyards, figures that were 
copies of statues of heathen divinities, and much else | 
that recalled the old mythology were depicted. It might | 
have been intended as a ruse to deceive the Roman 
authorities. But as long as such work was in favour 
there could not be a distinctive Christian style. 

It cannot be said that in the first part of Mr. WeEst- 
LAKE'’S volume we see illustrations which may be 
considered as distinctive of a new style. As the author 
remarks :—‘ The notion which seems to possess many 
minds is that under Christianity a new sort of art 
rapidly sprang up, and that ‘ Christian art’ immediately 
came into existence. On the contrary, the translation 
of forms and ideas into a new art was very slow, and 
was not accomplished until probably the fifth or sixth 
century in any reasonable way. ‘The various divisions 
of Pagan cults each had their own symbolism; these 
symbolisms were naturally used for a very long period 
by the new Christian nations to carry the new doctrines 
exactly as they carried the old ones. Little by little a 
selection from all the old forms was made, and such 
selected symbols, like selected phrases, were used to 
express common Christian ideas.” | 

| The new doctrines were, however, too powerful to 
be pictorially expressed by ancient forms. Beauty was 
the highest aim of the Pagan artist, but in the new 
creed that quality was of no account. The prophet’s 
words, ‘‘ There is no beauty in Him,” were applied to the 
founder, and soon a disregard of all that an ancient 
painter or sculptor would admire became charac- 
teristic. Not only so, but in the course of time 
efforts were made to adopt the hieratic system in 
Egypt, by painting the faces which were to be seen 
in churches according to fixed principles. A new 
influence arose, viz. the Byzantine. According to 
Macautay, the one benefit of the Byzantine Empire 


“An Elementary History of Design in Mural Painting, 
principally during the Christian Era. With’‘an introduction on 
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was the. preservation in the midst. of barbarism, of 
masterpieces of Attic genius. But it cannot be asser 
that their Christian paintings or mosaics were remit 
cent of the days of Apettes or Putpias. No doubi 
‘ornament they showed some ingenuity, but their fig 
pieces have a stiffness which does not suggest bei 
who were alive. When seen as masses of varied tho 
subdued colour in dark buildings the. pictures ha 
decorative effect, but if impartially studied they dem 
strate that art was fettered. Mr, WesTLAKE by 
numerous illustrations reveals the progress of art, 
the wall-paintings are’ compared with paintings 
illuminated’ manuscripts. ‘Examples are given fi 
France and Germany as well as from Italy and Gre 
Many readers will take more interest in the chaj 
relating to mural painting in England to the end of 
twelfth century. The fragments found at Silchester 
proofs that the Romans were not forgetful of paint 
while they were in England. Whether the natives ¥ 
inspired by seeing what could be done by Roman 
Mr. WestLAKE declines to discuss. He prefers to 
of early English art from manuscripts and stray 
of carving and sculpture. The illuminators: are Ii 
to have furnished designs for paintings which w 
dued on a larger scale. He believes it’ is very 
that there was a chief designer in each scriptor 
who sketched in the compositions of the manu 
-and gave rough compositions to the painter and | 
The sketches, when found in certain MSS. ¢ 
with finished illumination, generally show great 
skill. This is particularly evident in a MS. of | 
teenth century in the British Museum (2— 
‘(wherein the finished illumination lacks the lif 
sketch.” By whatever process they were prod 
is no doubt that at an early age English chur 
comparable to those on the Continent. Acc 
Mr. WESTLAKE :— “eae a, + Bea 


The known learning of the world was as 
here as elsewhere, and the international com 
of literature and art greater then perhaps than 
paintings at Canterbury, at Clayton, at Copford, 
and a number of other places remind us of those 
stantinople, at Rome, in Southern Italy, or Pal 
only was the monastic intercourse perpetual 
Norman domination was potent in the eleventh 
nearly all these places. . We shall find the sa 
details of drapery, of ornament, of furniture, a 
cases of physiognomy preserved, although as t 
art developes this latter changes first. One wil 
fore, be surprised to find the almost exact resem 
' details here and as far as Southern Italy, Sicily, 
But it is not necessary longer to dwell generally 
things, as they must be recapitulated in the de 
of local art. There remains not the slightest 
authentic accounts still existing, that the churches 
England were as richly painted as those in 
country of Europe. The terrible havoc wor 
Danes destroyed all or nearly all of the work 2 
buildings, and even the buildings themselves. 1 
however, some passages from coeval historians 
strongest evidence of my assertion. An oft-qu 
in Bede’s “Lives of the Abbots” tells us that 
Biscop brought over designs from Rome, w 
painted on the walls of his monasteries. Th: 
also tends to give evidence of the practice of 
designs on a small scale in the scriptoria, which s 
were sent or carried away for enlargement on 
Of all the paintings of the pre-Danish peri 
hardly a fragment remains. The only one 
could hazard to place at an earlier date are t¥ 
the Clayton Church, but even these are open t 


Mr. WEstTLakE presents several sket 
fragments which have survived of English 
is evident that they have a family resembla 
earlier examples which were produced it 
manuscripts and wall-paintings. Without ill 
would be impossible for us to give a notion © 
Mural painting, according ‘to the author, . 
and splendour to temples, palaces ,and 


the art of the pre-Christian Period. By N. H. J. Westlake, F.S.A. 
Vol. Il. (Londoa and Oxford : James Parker & Co.) 


reduced the melancholy of the tomb and ce 


id 


rourner || ‘It ‘rendered: ‘comely objects of use, and 
fined the nature ofthe user.” ah 

‘"An' interesting chapter relates to' the ornament of 
1e period described! It shows that the rosette, the 
alinette, the fret, 'the suastica, the spiral, the scroll, the 
eanthus and various other forms: were in use. In 
very instance Mr. WesTLAKE gives his authority for 
1¢’authenticity of whatever he introduces, and the 229 
lustrations may therefore be accepted as trustworthy. 
he labour and research which the production of such 
‘book required is difficult to estimate, but, like the 
her works of the author, it is certain of acceptance as 
standard authority on a most important and interest- 
g subject. | : 


THE RHIND LECTURES. 


donald began by indicating three possible reasons for 
e growth of an intimate association between coins and 
ligion. The imitative influence probably counted for 
mething. Again, in historical Greece, just as in Medieval 
ily, the bonds between art and religion were exceedingly 
se. So far as sculpture was concerned (and it was to 
uipture that die-cutting and gem-engraving were most 
arly allied), the activity of the earlier artists was mainly 
rected into religious channels. Lastly, the coincidence 
at at Athens the mint was in the shrine of a hero, while 
Rome it was in the temple of a goddess, is too remark- 
le to be set aside as meaningless. It is quite likely that 
e mint, like the standards of weight and measure, may 
ak. been placed under Divine protection to prey ent 


_ arrangements being tampered with in moments 


political exigency. Such a_ precaution, however, 
rs rather of a comparatively advanced than of | 


rimitive period. Economic principles are not arrived 
oe methods, and it may be.doubted whether 
full significance of the invention of coins was ap- 
eciated by those who first struck them. An examina- 
1 of a number of separate series showed that the transi- 
n fo purely religious types was practically completed 


vou 
t 

s 

: 


mut 350 B.c. The intensity of the religious colouring on | 


ond-century types was. thrown into strong relief by con- 
st with the types of Jewish coins, the earliest of which 
e from the time of Simon Maccabzeus. From then until 


days of the Herods the dictates of Pharisaic orthodoxy | 


re most strictly complied with, and no devices were 
d by the Jews which it would have been possible to 
rpret as implying a breach of the Second Command- 
nt. Proceeding next to speak of portraiture, the lecturer 
ated out that its connection with coins was a direct 
ult of the operation of the religious influence. The first 
orical personage whose likeness appeared as a type was 
xander the Great. And even he did not put his own 
ait upon coins. This was done by his successors after 
deification. The historical facts as to the worship of 
1g Sovereigns correspond absolutely to the phenomena 
the coins. Reference was then made to the gradual 
netion of autonomous local coinages, first by the action 
the Hellenistic kings, and subsequently through 
resistless advance of Rome. The so-called “ Greek 
erial” series represents a revival which sprang out 
the reorganisation carried through by Augustus. 
er the Empire permission to issue -a. local bronze cur- 
Y was.a distinct privilege. Many of the issues were 
memorative in their character, types and inscriptions 
ving that they were minted on a definite occasion—the 
ung of a new temple, the inauguration of an entente 
‘ale between two cities, the holding of a festival, the 
oration of games, These coins usually have an Imperial 
on the obverse. The reverse types are very varied, 
are often of the highest interest. Architectural repre- 
itions are frequent—temples, bridges, gateways, some- 
is a sketch of a whole city. Personifications of river-gods 
of mountains were also common. In many cases we 
ctual copies of ‘Statues. Literary evidence enables a 
'derable number of these to be identified with certainty. 
times the pose of the figure or figures is the only 
*. Occasionally there are unmistakable indications 
ihe original has been a painting. Here and there it is 

* legend that is illustrated. But over and over again 

‘inds oneself in the presence of a familiar story, such 

bro and Leander at Abydos and at Sestos, Hector and 

elow-fighters of the Trojan war at Ilium, where the | 
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| Greece. 
N his fourth lecture on archeology Mr. George Mac- | 
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in his mind, 
. Local cele- 
classy, Homer being very 


artist has evidently worked: with Homer's lines 
and Noah’s Deluge at Apameia, in Phrygia. 
brities form another. interesting 


popular. _ Amongst: other literary men similarly honoured 
ae Stesichorus,’ Herodotus, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus. and 
ratus. 


There are also’ types which allude to an emperor's 
Personal connection with ‘a city, such as the series com- 
memorating Caracalla’s:visit to Pergamum. ; 

The whole of the fifth lecture was: devoted to a review 
of the coinage of Rome. Copper was.long the standard 
metal among the Romans, and the oldest coins were 50 
large that they had to be cast, not struck. Silver was. first 
minted by the State in 268 B.c., and gold not until the year 
after Julius Caesar’s death. 

_ The military imperium, however, carried with it the 
right of striking money outside the city when the exigencies 
of a campaign might demand it. Thus Sulla minted gold 
and silver on a very extensive scale during his wars in 
-e. His example was followed by Julius Czesar, whose 

Invasion of Italy produced a. most curious situation. The 

constitutional authorities, as represented by the Senate, fled 
across the Adriatic with Pompeius, and such State currency 
as was issued was minted in the East. In the meantime 
Czesar, having established himself in the capital, proceeded 
to strike gold and silver in virtue of his powers as imperator, 
powers which he had no title to retain when once he had 
entered the gates. On his recognition by the Senate he put 
the silver issues on a constitutional basis, but still. minted 
gold. The political confusion that ensued upon his death 
was faithfully reflected in the currency. The right of 
mintage was exercised by quite a number of the leading 
combatants in the Civil War. When Augustus organised 
the principate, he dealt with the coinage in very character- 
istic fashion. Retaining in his own hands the striking of 
gold and silver, he conferred upon the Senate a monopoly 
of the copper and bronze issues, which:were now resumed 
after an interval of some sixty years. This system lasted 
for three centuries, and only broke down under pressure of 
the persistent depreciation of the Imperial silver; 
Proceeding to speak of the types, the lecturer pointed 
out that these could not fail to be, in the first instance, 
religious, seeing that the practice of issuing coins was 
borrowed from the Greeks at the very time when the 
religious influence held undisputed sway. The types of 
the Republican copper were uniform throughout its history, 
and the intense practicality of the Romans was illustrated 
not only by the prominence given to the marks of value, 
but also by the fact that a special deity was reserved for 
each denomination. The head of. Janus was probably 
placed upon the as for the same reason that led to his name 
being bestowed on the first month of the year. We know 
that he was the god of all beginrings. The types of the 
silver denarius provide a story of very remarkable interest. 
At first they were -uniform. About 154 B.c. the first 
symptoms of change betrayed themselves. Some twenty 
years later the moneyers began to: make occasional 
use of types that alluded directly to their family 
history. Finally, the religious impulse yielded entirely 
to a revival of the commemorative one, so that during 
the last years of the Republican era the types became 
almost purely personal in their reference. Even. con- 
temporary events were not infrequently portrayed. Sulla’s 
son, for example, employed a representation of the 
surrender of Jugurtha, a device, by the way, which his 
father had used for his signet ring. Mommsen has drawn 
attention to the manner in which the growth of the personal 
element in the types mirrors the course of political develop- 
ment at Rome. In this connection it is,significant that the 
first living man whose portrait appeared on the State coinage 
was Julius Caesar. This phenomenon is to be connected 
rather with his personal authority than with his deification. 
After his assassination, even the Liberators, always except- 
ing Cassius, had coins minted bearing their own heads. 
This course was followed by Augustus, while the legend’ 
giving the name of the ruler was transferred to the obverse 


_as a description title, thus completing ‘the prototype of the 


coinages of modern monarchical countries. iy 
On some.of the reverse types of the transition period’ 
the commemorative tendency was so:strongly marked that 
the coins were much like medals. A conspicuous instance 
was the denarius struck by Brutus with a reverse alluding 
to the murder of Casar. Under Augustus and his suc- 
cessors the same principle was actively at work, although 
now personal allusions had, of course, to centre round the. 
Emperor and his family... During the. Imperial. age archi-. 


tectural types were more,common than they had been 
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before, while personifications of qualities like Justice, | 


Clemency and $0 on, were extraordinarily numerous. The 
actual choice of types was apparently still left to the in- 
dividual moneyers.. This policy inevitably led to flattery, 


‘which was more apparent in Rome itself than in the 


provinces. The lecture closed with a short discussion of the. 


types of subsidiary mints, such as Alexandria and of Roman 


eolonies. 1s 
The sixth and last lecture showed how at the close 


of the third century a.p. the triumph of the Roman 
coinage over the Greek was complete. As far as the arm 
of Rome could reach there was room for Roman money 
only. Although much of that money was actually struck 
in the provinces the mints, that issued it were Imperial’ 
mints. The coins with the marks of London and Colchester, 
for instance, are as truly Roman as those that bear the 
mark of Rome itself. When the barriers of the Empire 
were finally broken down by the new nationalities that had 
so long been thundering at its gates, the Visigoths, Vandals 


and other “‘ barbarian” peoples adopted many of the insti- | 


tutions of Roman government, including the monetary 


system. Their coins were for the most part mere imita- 


tions of Imperial pieces, retaining the emperor’s head and 
the emperor’s name. Even Odoacer, after his deposition of 
Augustulus, minted as the nominal vassal of the Eastern 
emperor. In the meantime there had been introduced 
among Roman types an element that was destined to have 
a profound influence. In the course of Constantine’s reign 
the symbols of the Christian religion began to appear as 
heraldic devices—on the emperor’s helmet or shield, on the 
jabarum or Imperial standard, and so on. By-and-by they 
were employed‘as independent types. In spite of a tempo- 
rary eclipse under Julian the Apostate, in whose reign the 
emblems of the Egyptian gods came into prominence, they 
grew steadily in popularity as a result of the increasing 
importance of Christianity as a social and political force. 
Regarding the types of the Western Empire there is little 
more of interest to be said. 

In Byzantium it was otherwise. There, about the year 
450 a.D., the figure of Christ was used for the first time on 
a coin. He took the place of the Pagan goddess Juno 
Pronuba in a group representing the marriage of the 
Empress Pulcheria to Marcian. The coin in question is 
known to us from a unique specimen now in the Hunterian 
Museum at Glasgow. This instance was an isolated one, 
explicable by the circumstances of the marriage, which was 
a spiritual one only. Rather more than two centuries later, 
however, the bust of Christ holding the gospels began to be 
used as an ordinary reverse type. This coincided with the 
development of image worship in the Christian Church, and 
it Is significant that the same period saw the birth of the 
Mohammedan coinage, which eschewed all types as neces- 
sarily idolatrous. To this day orthodox Mohammedan coins 
have nothing but inscriptions. The advent of the ‘ Icono- 
clasts” was marked by the disappearance of representations 
of Christ from thedmperial coins, After the Council, of Con- 
stantinople had pronounced anathema on the image-breakers 
such representations were reintroduced, and were presently 
followed by pictures of the Virgin. Groups in which one 
or other of the saints occupied a leading place were fre- 
guent from the end of the eleventh century onwards. It 
was then, too, that the coin motto was fully developed, 
partly, no doubt, through rivalry with the coinage of Islam. 
During the last three or four hundred years of the 
Byzantine Empire the parallel between coins and seals’ was 
extraordinarily close. Returning to the West, the lecturer 
proceeded to show that, after the fall of the Western 
Empire, the imitative influence was supreme for two or 
three centuries. The Merovingian and other coinages were 
little better than barbarous imitations of the Roman. A 
new era was inaugurated by Charlemagne, who abandoned 
the gold standard which Europe had inherited from Rome, 
and struck a silver denarius. ' Metal, fabric and types were 
largely copied throughout the West almost immediately, 
while the striking of gold came to an end, the gold 
currency of Europe being provided by the Byzantine pieces, 
or © bezants,” as they were called. 

Very remarkable gold coins were minted by Frederick 
the’ Second, “The Wonder of the: World,” before .1250. 


But the real signal for the revival of gold money and for'a’ 


general numismatic Renaissance was the issue at Florence 


in 1252 of the first gold florin. ° It was shown that, as in’ 


painting so in die-engraving, the artistic inspiration of the 
new age came from Constantinople. The two sides of the 


florin were then taken as illustrative of two of the leading 


iu19tives that determined the choice of Medizeval coin-types, 


| Pisano and others, came the revival of portraitur 


ASN official memorandum has been prepared by 


‘tion, the latter purpose becomes avowedly 


the reappearance of heraldic devices, especially of ba 
badges,” being a striking feature. Somewhat later 
probably through the influence of the medal 4s trea: 


silver penny of David 1, the gold noble of David 
the bonnet piece of James V. were discussed as charaet 
examples. ‘SAO 


BUILDINGS FOR TECHNICAL CLA 


of Education respecting the planning of build 
technical classes. It is as follows :—The condi 
lating the planning and construction of buildi: 
accommodation of technical classes are much m 
than those affecting any other type of institution — 
tional purposes, so much so that any code of rules de 
to be. universally applicable to such buildings wo: 
either subject in nearly every case to exceptions 
by the particular circumstances, or so meagre as t 
little practical guidance to managers. Hints may in ¢ 
cases be obtainable from the rules which the Boa 
for other types of educational institutions, but inasr 
each of these sets of rules has been framed-with 
regard to the requirements of schools or institu 
distinct and well-marked character, it would not be 
tely upon them in planning buildings for techni 
whether in matters of principle or of detail = 
A building of the nature of a technical institute < 
be designed with careful consideration of th 
circumstances of ‘the locality ; for, while the 1 
students to be accommodated is a dominating fa 
problem presented to the managers, yet the design 
details of the building are greatly affected by differ 
the organisation of the institution and in the natu 
instruction contemplated. In the largest centres of 
tion it may be necessary to erect buildings which w 
special accommodation for advanced day classes cc 
with one or more important industries. The main 
of the greater number of technical schools is, ho 
provision of educational facilities in evening cla 
students who are engaged during the day in tech 
commercial pursuits, and this gives each schoo 
viduality defined by features that might be roughl 
under such heads as these :— ye 
(a) The extent to which co-ordination ¥ 
evening schools makes it unnecessary that the 
institute should provide accommodation for stu 
earlier stages of their technical education ; (4 
into which the subjects of instruction naturally 
relation of the numbers of students in one sectio 
in another ; (d) the number of classes in the sever 
and the frequency of class: meetings; (¢) any § 
visions necessary in connection with part 
industries. ceri st. 
The circumstances and possibilities of the 
these matters affect not only the aggregate ac 
to be provided, and its distribution as to sectio 
but also the extent to which classrooms, lec 
laboratories, or other rooms for practical i 
science or art or their applications can be res 
their use. to single subjects, and therefore the 
which specialisation of the design and fittings of 
be justifiable. - oe 
It. may be proper, in planning buildings for | 
of technical classes, which, so far as can be ft 
probably be used for that purpose in the e 
consider whether there is any possibility tha 
may be required to serve some other education: 
in the daytime; but unless, as the result of such 


ahi 


als 


which case one or other of the sets of rules is 
Board may be applicable). care should be taken 1 
the planning tobe affected in such a way as 
buildings less suitable for the technical el . 
it is the managers’ primary intention to make pt 
The experience of those who have hac 
to erect new buildings for technical institut 
to existing buildings, shows that satisfactory 
be secured by arranging that the plans shall bé 
accordance with an-approximate statement of 
sions accompanied by sufficient partic 
character of the several rooms. The com 
preliminary descriptive schedule impli 
of ‘the’ educational work to be carried o 
building. It may with advantage follow upon 


* 


ae ‘ 


Te % 
er 
pot 


about to plan another. Should a local education authority, 
other body of managers, when contemplating the pro- 
ion of further. accommodation for technical classes, 
ire to consult the Board before the plans are drawn, the 
ard will be pleased to arrange that an officer whose 
seational experience has included the work of such an 
titution should confer, either at the office of the Board 
locally, with those to whom the duty of preparing the 
eme of the building has been remitted. 

Plans submitted to the Board for approval are subjected 
echnical examination in detail, those for each building 
ng considered in relation to the educational needs of the 
ato be served. Should the plans appear to be defective 
capable of improvement in any matter of construction or 


angement, suggestions are at once communicated to the | 


nagers so that any necessary action may be taken before 
ders are invited. 
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; ARCHITECTURE IN SCOTLAND. 


‘HE architectural drawings inthe Royal Scottish Academy, | 


says the Glasgow Herald, are even fewer in number 
syear than formerly. Rejections may account for this 


ome extent, for the average of quality is high, if there | 
f Executed | 


no works of first magnitude or importance. 
lings | preponderate rather than projects, so photographic 


ns are plentiful. 


the competitive designs of former displays, 
in their way as showing how public architecture 


for not always does the official selection, commend | is Shown in seven Photographs, 


iders. Whether the scarcity of drawings is to 
ne account of the fewness of building projects 
ne at least, much canvassed, might have been ex- 
» an illustration of what is proposed for the 


. 


1 with an Associate’s work, a notable addition to 


ment is the Professional. and Civil Service 
issociation, by Mr. John Jas. Burnet. This 
‘eatment of the Classic that accords with 
ndings, and yet is distinctive in its. trace of 


e window surface for Purposes of commerce, while 


aderside. There are marble columns at the entrance 
sculptured drums, and_ horizontal bands of coloured 
dle z re set in the wall. This is in addition to the usual 
ite that surrounds the shop windows. Mr. Cullen’s 
ark Distriet Offices, Hamilton, of dignified Classic, has 
od deal of originality in its details. It may be fitly 


a ed with the Midlothian County Buildings, by Mr. 


re, as befits its site and surroundings. 
’s is particularly satisfying, 
lly good; a plan is given. 
irchers’ Hall, Evtrance and Stair, and the Scottish 
ervative Club Entrance Hall, by Sir. R. Rowand 
son, photographs of works that affect one more by 
appropriateness than by any novelty. Ornament. is 
‘absent, but it is not missed. The vaulted colonnade 
+ latter shows design in the planning as well as in wall 
ce. Glasgow buildings are represented by the Edin- 
Ho & assurance Office, now erecting in St. Vincent 
t by Mr. John A. Campbell, shown in a slight sketch ; 
Messrs. ‘Annan’s new premises, Sauchiehall Street, by 
‘s. Honeyman, Keppie & Macintosh, illustrated by’ a 
red geometric drawing. Ses et 


The front to St. 
and the interiors are 


atation.. In Mr. Lorimer’s case this is well maintained 
kerro, Forfarshire, @ work surely after his own heart, 
ié restoration and addition to an old Scottish mansion, 
* €ven extreme quaintness is allowable. A room set 
as chapel (unusual nowadays, but common to the 
: I las its doorway very nicely treated with sculpture 
Pious inscription. Another of Mr. Lorimer’s exhibits 
tot please so well—High Barn, Surrey. Whether this 
tally an old barn transmogrified or a new building in 
‘terade .of one the photograph does not show. Ex- 


: domestic work one or two Edinburgh architects have | 


ary, shown by ph fF simi le, i ey ae : 
Eibefits | ee oe ier style, if more | too pictorially treated. The largest building shown is our 


In the same style ‘is | 


Ul effect is got by projecting eaves panelled on | 
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‘Street architecture and of sufficient novelty to | 


uence and many touches characteristic of and_ 
© the-architect. No shopkeeper can take exception | 
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affectedly simple. Queenshill, Kirkcudbrightshire, by 
Messrs. Leadbetter & Fairley, is better. It is in Scottish 
Manner, rough-cast and stone dressings, with features 
recalling Falkland Palacé without. the towers. Carraig 
Thura, on Loch Awe, by Mr. G. P. K. Young, is in a similar 
manner, but with the masonry all exposed; the frontages 
are too much cut up. Ardlaggan, by Messrs. J. Jerdan & 
Son, is in Classic of a domestic kind, and it is pleasant to 
meet with the gable emphasised by the pediment cornice, 
the current vagary being to let the slates flush the wall. A 
frame of photographs of recent works by Mr. Henry F, 
Kerr is quiet and unobtrusive. House ‘at Innerleithing, 
Messrs. Dunn & Findlay, is Scottish domestic in style, 
chiefly covered with rough-cast.. A terrace in front with 
stone’ balustrade helps the general effect wonderfully. 
Photos ‘of two country houses by Mr..T. D. Rhind. One 
has very bare posts at verandahs, the other has the interest- 
ing feature of modelled ornament in plaster on one of the 
gables, 

Photographs of three houses by Mr. A. H. Crawford are 
| all of them refined and good. Carlung, a reconstructed 
mansion in Ayrshire, by Messrs. Leadbetter & Fairley, is a 
design after the English manorial type. In this case the 
brick filling may be replaced by rough-cast.. Gartmore 
House, by Mr. David Barclay, also a reconstruction, is in 
the Italian villa manner, but it is coarsely done; a:photo 
and no plan. Red Tower, Helensburgh, by Mr. Leiper, 
R.S.A., a large house for Mr. James Allan, has many of the 
characteristics of the architect’s work. Appropriately 
enough, the round tower that he is partial to is here, the 


Still, in three cases at least of | great oriel that carries up to a polygonal-slated roof, the bit 
works representation by drawings is preferred. | 


of timberwork externally; while within there is much 
| elaborately panelled wall dadés and richly moulded plaster 
ceilings. St. James’s U.F. Church, Kilmacolm, by the same, 
The -novelty is the spire 
finish of French character; the phase of Gothic employed 
is English decorated, three-aisled in plan, with clerestories ; 
all the stonework is exposed internally. The other churches 
illustrated are Pitcairn, by Mr. H, J. Blanc, R.S.A., which 
has a short tower with a spirelet covered with lead, in 
Perpendicular style; a pen and ink drawing; also in pen 
and ink is a U.F. Church at Bo'ness, by Scott & Campbell, 
| with a slated spire and a corner turret, and Dundyvan 
Church, Coatbridge, by Mr. Alex. Cullen, with a crown spire 
anda happily placed hall that groups well with the church. 

| These comprise the ecclesiastical work in buildings, but we 
must include rich interior woodwork at Coats Memoriai and 
St. James’s Church, Paisley, by Mr. Blanc. : 
Only two Libraries appear, at Whitehaven and Preston- 
pans, by Messrs. Greig Fairbairn & Macniven, both excellent, 
well expressing their purpose, and nicely shown by wash 
drawings. A School at Helensburgh, by Mr. A. N. Paterson, 
has less of the institutional look about it than too often at- 
taches to Board buildings, being low and with outbuildings 
that help the grouping, with curved slated roofs of east 
country type: a fine architectural tinted drawing by the 
architect. Other coloured drawings, but not so good, are :— 
Lady Colebrooke’s Workshop and Field Court, Gray’s Inn, 


Technical College in George Street, illustrated by a slightly 
tinted wash drawing. There is no plan, so one must judge 
only the facade. It is most disappointing architecture. 
Doubtless every window is required, but with balconies it 
would be easy to relieve the flat front without injury to 
light. It is very unfortunate that so fine an opportunity 
has been missed. A design for Wesleyan Halls, by Mr. 
James G. Dunn, has a nice treatment of Georgian brick and 
stone, shown in a good wash and pencil drawing. A 
memorial library at Glenalmond is by Mr. A. C. Heiton, and 
of interest, but the overhanging oriel over the doorway is not 
too happy. The interior of tea-rooms in Macvitties, Guest 
& Co.’s new premises in Princes Street, is an addition of 
note to the number of elaborately provided places of the 
kind. The restraint shown is commendable, for here if 
anywhere advertisement is permissible. 


The Norfolk Education Committee have rejected the 
following motion :—“ That in cases of alterations and 
additions to school buildings or houses not. exceeding 
500/., it be an instruction to the architect employed not 
to supply bills of quantities, but that the competing 
builders prepare~stheir tenders from an inspection of the 
plans and specifications, which should be open to inspec- 


ly, beyond a tall narrow gable with Dutch-like curls, 
| aggressively bare ; “the barn” is the drawing-room | 
ie 


tion for a resonable time before the date of receiving the 
tenders.” 


os 
it 


‘ : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In the. Journal of the Society..of Arts. for. the 
31st.ult., 
the proposed amalgamation of the London Institution 
and the Society. A committee of both bodies drew up 
a report on the subject. It will be considered at the 
annual meeting of the Institution on April 28,and at 
the ‘annual meeting of the Society on June 28. Counsel 
have advised that “the least costly method of carrying 
out the amalgamation would be by obtaining an Act of 
Parliament. The Council of the Society ; of Arts con- 
sider that if properly carried out the union of the two 
institutions: would “ produce an institution of very 
great influence, and capable of carrying out public 
objects.'of the very greatest value.” It is also said 
“that the union, if effected, would be an amalgamation 
of-two ‘powerful institutions, ‘and not an absorption. of 
one by the other.. The objects-of the two. institutions 
are of so similar a nature, and their membership is of 
so closely allied a character, that there is little fear of 
any difficulty on this score, or any reason to apprehend 
that the objects which specially appeal to the members 
of either institution would be neglected in. consequence 
of the overpowering influence of the other.” The 
Society of Arts is the most disinterested of all the 
British societies, and the dissident members of the 
London Institution should remember that fact, and that 
the proposal for union has but one object, which is the 
welfare of the country. 


Tue late Sir Nor, Paton, the painter, sometimes 
represented knightly scenes in’ his pictures. He 
possessed a valuable collectioh of armour. 
to the Royal Scottish Museum for two years. So much 
interest was excited by it that Dr. Dopsie obtained the 
approval of the Scottish Education Department to pur- 
chase the collection for 10o,ooo/, The Treasury have 
agreed to advance a part of the purchase money if the 
balance can be raised by public subscriptions. 


Corporation of Edinburgh, and contributions have been 
received from nearly all parts of Scotland. The-Royal 
Scottish Academy is aiding, and there is no doubt this 
most interesting collection will be secured for the 
museum. 


# 

THE service which Professor Lantert has rendered 
in teaching the sculptor’s art at South Kensington 
during a quarter of a century was well deserving of the 
testimonial offered to him by his students. It consisted 
of a series of reproductions of works by Ho.sBern and 
ALFRED STEVENS, two artists who were not without 
some affinity in their style. A silver bowl was also 
presented to Madame LanTert. Among the letters read 
was one from M. Ropry, who said :—" The teaching of 
Professor LANTERI, which I cannot praise as it Geceryes. 
is destined to bear fruit in the future by which England 
is bound to profit greatly. By his new method, by his 
strength and his precision, your professor has given to 
the teaching of sculpture a character far more important, 
richer in result and more fruitful than that which is 
possessed by ordinary methods of instruction.” Signor 
Lanteri has so well performed his duties, it is to be 
hoped he will long hold his appointment. The model- 
ling school of South Kensington has suffered in the past 
from the numerous changes of the teachers. Before 
one system was matured another was substituted, and 
the “character” which M. Ropin alludes to became an 
impossibility. 


THE basilica of St. Michael: in Hilaceueine is one of 
the most interesting examples of German Romanesque. 
It is one of those selected by Fercusson as an example 
of the style. It was founded by Bishop Bernwarp, 
who is renowned as an architect, painter and metal- 
worker, and was consecrated in 1033. It consists of a 
nave, two aisles and double transepts. The ceiling is 
flat, and on it are paintings of prophets and saints 


the Council publish a statement concerning | 


It was lent | 


DE .d 


DossiE's appeal has brought 1,000 guineas from: the | issued this week, attention is given to archite 


‘dangerous condition. 


| which are supposed to date from the end of the twel 


century. FERGUssoN remarks on “the elegance, be 
in proportion and detail, of the -pier arches _ whi 
‘separate the nave from “the aisles; the proportion 
the pillars is excellent, their capitals rich and beautif 
and every third pillar being replaced by a pier gives 
variety and ‘apparent stability which | is extrem 
pleasing.” This noble church is now said to be in 
In order to obtain funds: 
insure its safety a society has been formed, and 
ably the money will be’ collected without delay, 


| building which has such a history should, howaua 


protected by the State. 


Tue County Councils are finding the “desig 
schools to bea perplexing problem. Most of the Lan 
shire districts disapprove of. the scheme of appointi 
one architect for all schools, on the ground that 
work to be done is beyond the capacity of. 4 
man. In Essex the proposal is. to appoint a af 
sulting architect, with a salary of 4ool., ‘to supery: 
the plans. of. other architects,.. with. 23-. per. cent 
addition for any’ schools he ‘may ‘design. ° The’sul 
is ‘at present’ under consideration: - In’ ea 
seems to be’a similar system is adopted. ~ The arc 
of the county education committee. has” been. ask 
prepare plans for schools at ‘Neville’s Cross’ and | 
‘Park. In addition, the following architects were sele 
for other . schools :—Eaglescliffe, -Mr. - J.- _SANDERS& 
Stockton ; Crookhill, Mr.;W. H. BENDLE,. Newe 
‘Cockton , Hill, Mr. ve S; Hoskins, Darlington; 
wick, Messrs. Brown & SPAIN, Sunderland Le 
‘Messrs. Crark & Moscrop, Darlington; may 
Colliery, Messrs,’ Browne’ & Browns, Neweaste 


it was allowed to-stand. 


Ir is satisfactory to note that in. the instructh 
inspectors under the Irish Land Act which 


remains, Clause 23 states:—Where any 
monuments, including any ancient a4 
structure, erection, or monument, or any rem 


thereof, which..is a matter of public inter 
reason of historic, traditional, or, artistic 
attaching thereto, exists on a holding or parcel 
in the estate, the inspector or surveyor sho 
special attention thereto, with a view to its pres 
under Section 14 of the Act, if the same be cor 
desirable. This report should specify the nature a 
condition of the monument, and how it is at prest 
situated and safeguarded. a 


Ir is not possible at present to realise the ex 
of the earthquake which appears to be still 
devastation in India. The accounts received 
be exaggerated. But. in the area which has : 
there are many great buildings, and their 
would make Indian architecture less important 
is at present. It cannot be said that in 
sufficient attention was given by Englishmen to wi 
remains of the varieties of Indian construction. ~ 
there is now a different spirit, and the destruction oft 
Taj Mahal, which is within the district where $ 
terranean forces were active, would be felt as a 
loss. Lahore, which has suffered, contains a multitu 
of buildings which have historic as well as 
interest. But at present it cannot be determin 
many have fallen. 
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BALFOUR PLACE, FROM SOUTH-WEST. 
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‘AL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
MEETING’ of the Institute of Architects’ was held on 


‘Monday eveniiig last, Mr. John . Belcher, A.R.A., 


dent, in the chair. oe oe See ae 
r., Alex. Graham (hon. secretary) announced the de- 
of Mr. Frederick S. Waller, Fellow, elected 1856, who 
placed on the list of Retired Fellows in, 1900, and of the 
Mir. Samuel J. Nicholl, Associate, elected 1847. 


ir, Je W. Smpson read a paper on 


™h> Planning of Cities and Public Spaces: 
eferring to the literature on the subject, Mr. Simpson 
essed his indebtedness to the works of Herr Stiibben, 
jlogne, and Herr Camillo Sitte, of Vienna, and remarked 
the artistic side of city planning had been almost 
ely neglected in England ; our authorities, he supposed, 
ot even realise its existence. The laying out of new 
ts and roads is nowadays looked upon as purely 
ical engineering. 
ereated which are still the wonder and delight of the 
sed world. The Greeks in the Acropolis, the Romans 
ie Forum, have given us a model for all time of the 
to concentrate the forces at our disposal for the 
ifying of a city. Contrast the effect of such 


ss, enclosed by splendid edifices and adorned with | 


tless masterpieces of plastic and architectural 
with the forlorn bronze figure stranded on its 
stal amid a tearing stream of traffic which represents the 
mm idea of a public monument. The “place” of 
geval and Renaissance times, the direct descendant of 
antique Forum, has been entirely ignored in our 
smn city plans. Granted that modern conditions render 
“place” no longer necessary as a common centre 
change and commerce, yet we may do well to examine 
fathers’ work and save of the artistic heritage what 
be adapted to our circumstances. ' Exhibiting on 
screen plans of various ancient “places” in Italian, 
ian and Flemish cities, the author brought out that, 
ite their apparently aimless irregularity, they were in 
ty constructed upon definite principles. With a city 
nust husband our resources if we are to obtain an 


ope ae : . . eke . L 
tic whole. If we scatter indiscriminately the material | : 
. | concave line of frontage is the most valuable’ in’ im- 


-makes for beauty (and for our purpose this material 
presented by the public buildings and monuments) it 
be swallowed up in the general mass and fail of its 
efiect In the ancient “places” the statues, foun- 
_and other monuments were placed, not in the centre 
€ space, but at the sides. Fountains naturally should 
laced beside the beaten trackway. As Donatello’s 
2 of Gattemala and the little column stand at the side 
2 entrance of the church of St. Anthony of Padua, so 
»belisks and statues of the Pharaohs rose beside the 
of the temples. The ancient churches in Italy were 
often engaged on one or more sides with other build- 
and the author gave several illustrations to show how 
ended to produce those groups of open places which 
such charm to the buildings. The enclosing of the old 
¢ place” was an important feature and a principal 
mnt of itscharm. No mere open space between streets 
3ive it—the appearance of an unbroken frame of 
ngs is essential. 
at two. leading principles. First, the monuments being 
1 at the sides, the centre of the square is left free, and 
ace 1s enclosed by a continuous frame of buildings. 
the “ place” must be proportionate in size and shape 
buildings to which it is to give value. Generally speak- 
te space in front of a church or other vertical com- 
on will be found to be deep, while that before a town 
‘other building whose characteristic is length is usually 
| The irregular plan of ancient ‘ places,” though not 


‘ordance with our modern ideas of “symmetry,” do not | 


8S us in execution—they appear natural. The 


‘ts did not trouble about theoretical symmetry, but. 


. 


vealised in’ practice what actually caught the eye. 
uthor di i i i i 
irected special attention to the Signoria at 
ice—from an architectural point of view the most 
‘kable Square in the world. Its form and size, the 
ms of its monuments and buildings, the way in 
the streets deliver into it, are 
Hort is apparent, 
ed without disturbin 
i Again, the plans 
azzetta at Ve 
Fincip] 
cm of 


and the superb composition is 
g thoughts as to the causes of its 
of the Piazza di San Marco and 


Venice exemplify with the most refined art 
es deduced as to the placing of monuments, the 


| 
| 


ae: 


The author’s illustrations made | 


all admirably studied, | 


It was not thus that the cities | 
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of geometrical regularity, and the value given to squares by 
their combination with others of varying form and size. 
Passing on to street planning, the author referred to the 
theoretical systems, rectangular, radiating or triangular, as 
being one and all devoid of artistic interest ; nor did such a 
consideration enter the minds of the engineers who designed 
them. They had failed even to solve satisfactorily the prac- 
tical problem of constructing the shortest route ‘between 
any two points so as to save time ‘in’ transit.-~In’ ancient 
towns nearly all side streets entéred maiu thorough- 
fares .at right angles. In the .modern triangulated and 
radiated schemes acute angles were inevitable. Again, 
the ancients avoided as far as théy could the delivery of 
several arteries of traffic at the same point. This principle 
| Was now quite neglected. Considering that the chief object 
of modern street planning is to save time in getting from 
one point to another, and not merely to construct the 
_ geometrically shortest routes between them, the author’ 
| turned to the streets of Bruges and the fourteenth century 
in search of guiding principles, illustrating his points by 
the aid of diagrams. In the whole of Bruges there is’ 
hardly a street which formed an acute angle with another, 
nor a crossing of more than one street with one. other.’ 
Where a street approached another obliquely or threatened 
a complicated intersection, its line would be curved so as to 
avoid acute angles and confusion. Again, the principle of 
framing the view by enclosing it and preventing distracting 
perspective is carried out with as delicate an art in’ the 
plans of ancient streets as in those of open “places.” The: 
‘more limited the impression the more complete is its effect 
was the sound axiom of art which, consciously or by 


tradition, guided the old street builders.’ There is no 
reason, either practical or artistic, why our’ streets 
should have monotonous parallel sides. The author 
took as an example the characteristic little “ Rue 


de St. Armand” at Bruges. Not only is such a vary- 
ing line picturesque and advantageous to the buildings, 


| but it affords exactly those spaces for the cab-stands, tele- 


phone and fire-escape kiosks and other constantly increasing 
requirements which are difficult to provide for and cause: 
obstructions in uniformly regular streets. Violent bends 
are not necessary; a slight curvature or displacement 
of the axis line will produce the happiest effects: The 


proving the appearance of a street, and it should be 
broken as little as need be. In conclusion’the author 
asked, Is it hopeless to suppose that in time our’ autho- 
rities may perceive that mere pulling down, aligning and 
widening of streets will neversmeet our traffic requirements, 


| and that what is needed is artistic and considered planning ? 
| To the Institute students especially he commended this 
| problem. Let them not be content to continue by mere’ 


tradition the measurement and study of the individual 
building and its details, important though these be. There 
lies a’rich reward for those who will consider the com-' 
bination, construction and grouping by which effect is’ 
gained ; and the R.I.B.A. prize committee might perhaps. 
judiciously stimulate synthetic as well as analytic investi- 
gations. 


Planning of the Streets and Fublic Spaces of London. 


Professor BerESFoRD Pires, contributing a second paper, 
said:—It must be manifest that counsels of perfection 


| which originated and governed the planning of an architect’s 


Utopia or of a garden city changed in value when the case 
was altered to the grim actuality of a modern city. Upon 
the superior commercial value of well-designed wide 
streets and grand public spaces, compared with ill-arranged 
and ineffective ones, there could be no doubt. The recent 
development of municipal organisations should create 
local interest in the larger aspects of street architecture and 
stimulate emulation between the boroughs. London was 
dotted over with picturesque elements which might be 
crystallised into characteristic and pleasing groups and 
arrangements. The author recalled typical centres of con- - 
centration of traffic and buildings which had each a 
character only definable by its local London name—e.g. 
Tower Hill, with its history, its artistic charm and dignity, . 


its large ‘freedom of space and openness to the river; 


Smithfield, with its splendidly characteristic markets, its” 
ancient priory and great hospital, and the mysterious-— 
ness of its subterranean roadway; King’s Cross, with ~ 
its railway termini and restlessness and the ragged | 
landscape of the Euston Road; Whitechapel, with its 


: old haymarket width, the shambles and picturesqu ely 
the central space, the enclosed frame, the absence | situated church; St. George’s Circus, finely planned 
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and occupying the natural centre of London, with the noble 
Bethlehem Hospital beautifully placed near: by; the 
Elephant and. Castle,, Camberwell Green, Kennington 
Gate and the site of the new Lambeth town hall at 
Brixton were further examples to show that each district 
of London had opportunities for the conservation’ of the 
interest of public places and thoroughfares which ‘were 
not far to seek for the exercise of local patriotism. The 


author pressed home to his audience the value of the. 


latent and inherent qualities of London’s local land- 
scapes. Owing to the general lack of artificiality or of 
a formal arrangement of the many features of interest 
in London street architecture a character had been 
created which had artistic value, and, generally speaking, 
London was in no need of the services of a Baron Hauss- 
mann to straighten her out. A recognition of the peculiar 
elements of the city’s landscapes would. lead to that wise 
appreciation of liberty and of practicability which would 
not only save us from the personal annoyance of 
cherishing unattainable ideals, but would’ enable us to 
advise local authorities as to the conservation of those 
elements of interest and picturesqueness which were valu- 
able. But the interest. of London’s planning and the 
laying-out of her public spaces was not only that of the 
smaller centres. Quoting Turner’s remark that London 
without St. Paul’s would not be London, the author referred 
not a little ot the Englishman’s sense of the dignity and 
sufficiency of his citizenship to the situation of the cathedral 
upon the outer sweep of the great river bend which 
revealed it to all-who entered by the great waterway. In a 
very real sense the laying-out and planning of the city 
depended upon the sweep of the curves with which the 
river passéd through London from the Palace of Greenwich 
to that of Fulham, and thus controlled the direction of the 
main thoroughfares on both banks from east to west. 
Englishmen. were scarcely yet alive to. the. imperial 
grandeur of the Thames embankments, more worthy of 
admiration than any scheme of avenues or streets that the 
world at present held. Public buildings and national 
monuments could be more splendidly placed upon the 
banks of a broad river than on any other class of site, and 
London, without the enormous expense of forming new 
roadways and clearing thickly occupied areas for the 
purpose, was in possession upon the Thames of a series of 
situations for grand buildings which should awaken the 
public conscience to the existence of the delights architec- 
ture had the power to reveal. Speaking.of the bridges of 
London, the two distinct aspects of a bridge design were, 
first, that of its width, proportion and gradient as a 
thoroughfare viewed from above; secondly, that of its 
elevation viewed from below. When the necessary new 
bridge at the Temple appeared, may it be as fine as West- 
minster from above and as beautiful as. Waterloo from 
beneath. It would occupy a majestic site in the grand 
curve of the Embankment, so that its perspéctive would 
grow and radiate as it was approached, and with Somerset 
House between it and Waterloo Bridge, and the great 
Embankment below, a subject would be created not un- 
worthy of some new English Piranesi. It was to be hoped 
that the fashion for bringing steam railways into cities 
would soon be over, and that invisible tubes would supply 
all the needs of rapid urban locomotion, while proper 
masonry bridges would replace the temporary and’ rusted- 
out toys of a past century for the accommodation of the 
now triumphant autocar across the Thames. It was too 
late to lament the presence of the Thames railway bridges, 
but how fine a series of the termini of the three great 
southern lines, such as those which lay on the north of 
Euston and Marylebone Roads, would have been on the 
opposite bank, each approached by.a fine’ passenger 
bridge from. the City shore. What a saving of time 
in locomotion, the railway managers being saved the 
problems of bridge crossing. What a saving to the 
companies in the cost of City sites for the termini would 
not this reform have effected, and above all, what an 
addition of architectural interest and beauty to the river in 
Place of the marring the railways had effected. Referring 
to Regent Street, he argued that it was inevitable that the 
course of nearly a century should make inroads upon the 
completeness of any human scheme, and it was fruitless to 
deplore the necessary alterations which renewed the face of 
progressive cities periodically. Regent Street, however, 
hada special claim to be considered as a whole,-for it was 
such. Its characteristic was harmonious completeness, 
with a sustained variety in its consistency which was 
doubtless the unexplained secret of its pleasantness. The 
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public space there of which we need no longer be 


‘spires which grouped with it on its approach 


appearance of the Mansion House or shy 
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whole street had been laid out and built with a rega 
of dignified discipline, and it remained the property 
Crown. It was, therefore, greatly to be regre 
latterly rebuilding had been permitted to take p 
as if the street had no harmony to be broken o y 
character of its own. Architects could not forget 
of the portico of Hanover Chapel, one of the - 
perfect works of Professor Cockerell, which so 
and innocently projected over the footway, and the 
ful towers at the curved. approach to Regent ( 
Nor could they but regard the reasons urged | { 
removal as being entirely insufficient, or 
for their grief in the contrast to ‘all its ar 
virtues which now vauntingly occupied its 
the eastern side of the street the harmony hz 
rudely disturbed as to architecture and scale 
modern intrusions which it was only necessary to 
terise as extraordinary instances of the blindness of 
sible authority to artistic facts. In view of the e 
labour and extent of the inception and accompli 
the design of Regent Street, and of its value to Lon 
whole, it was not in sober truth too much to a 
reasons avail for not undertaking the modificatj 
reconstruction of the recent monstrosities. Inde 
complete design for preserving the proportions 
character of the whole of this fine thoroughfare needs 
taken in hand, in order that the inevitable effects of t 
shortening tenures under the original leases in rel 
may be met without reducing the street to such a 
its former self as has been achieved at Piccadil 
The lower portion of Regent Street and Wate 
itself were in some danger of falling a prey 
rebuildings without unity of treatment’as to p 
Londoners had expended some Philistinic wit 
Crimea Memorial, but no one could deny the 
its monumental scale and the harmonious but q 
of Waterloo Place itself. Was this also to be sac 
In the removal of St. Philip’s Church, Regent Str 
been deprived of another refined and interesting fronty 
had been placed with full regard for the buildin; 
and the proportions of the adjoining blocks. 
follow on its site? Piccadilly Circus was r 
as a painful example of how in decadent 
primeval disregard of order reasserted ‘its 
revelation of the latter art of the nineteenth ce 
prised by the Pavilion and the vista of 
Avenue, enshrining as a jewel in a swine’s 
Gilbert’s fountain, and by the comedy granite 
Strand Board of Works’ convenience, presented al 
a contrast to the Quadrant, the County Fire Office 
remains of the design of the Circus that cried 
remedy. This absurd accumulation of mistakes 
courageously handled and removed.’ The fear 
and the false economy in laying out..Shaftesb y 
and the resulting sites had spoilt Piccadilly Ci 
dismembered Regent Street, but there were c 
the ruins for renewing something of the coi 
of scheme which had been lost and of provic 


ashamed. Whitehall and Parliament Square 
cidedly growing in architectural interest and p 
beauty. The placing of great formal buildings 
thoroughfare having a slight general curve 
variation in width was producing in the fo 
charming. effects; while the interest of the Ab 
the Houses of Parliament and St. Margaret's | 
valuable a foil to its neighbours, increased by con 
the very different buildings at the northern side, 
was still a frontage waiting for some able design 
worthily before the western side behind the Can 
The placing of the finer classical buildings # 
possessed upon informal and somewhat random 
ings was worthy of remark. St. Paul’s would 
by removal from the wonderful piling up of bui 


Street through Ludgate Circus, and the Royal 
without its pell-mell of omnibuses, and the % 


the Bank into the background, would not be 
all. The success and character of London s 
would appear to depend upon the provision 
building upon a site and in surroundings that 
architecturally ideal, the natural. tendency to pic 
ness in a crowded city making amends by artist 
for the lack of rule and_ restriction requir 
surroundings. At South Kensington a whole 
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of magnificent width, without: any such 
-y of effect as could without much difficulty have 
obtained with the gardens on the north, Cromwell 
{on the south, and Queen’s and Prince’s Gates west 
, The buildings include the costly and wonderful 
DF Weinariel, the Albert Hall, Imperial Institute, 
ral History and Victoria and Albert Museums—which 
e first magnitude—and the two Colleges of Science, 
ity and Guilds Institute, the College of Music and 
‘s were of impressive size. The estate, however, had 
futilely subdivided by two cross roads, practically 
nmodating only two buildings apiece, and the rest were 
© the outskirts facing the surrounding stucco man- 
_ No earthly view of this fine accumulation of first- 
modern buildings was practicable. Turning eastwards 
ie Strand one found a great problem courageously 
jed and originated, but waiting for its fate at the hands 
e builders. Could a street of such a width as 100 feet 
ne if the sites and conditions were in character and 
‘with its breadth on one side of the street only? The 
ulties would vanish if the providence of proportions 
Regent Street were adopted here, and the scale would 
value, not only to the two lovely churches and to 
st House, but a healthy freedom for light and air in 
itral block of London atmosphere. The author con- 
t the consideration of the subject before them led 
urally to look to the exercise of authority as 
in all streets and public spaces laid out on 
symmetrical principles, for the preservation 
acter of the whole, and for the prevention of 
ive individualism to the detriment of general 
Such authority could be most readily afforded 
ounty Council, probably acting through an architec- 
nittee of advice, whose judgment could be allowed 
ipon the cases where the public interest demanded 
larity of treatment or otherwise. The widening 
hfares that had become main routes was expen- 
fficult, but the Institute, he hoped, would throw 
in the path of measures which must issue in 
of public amenity and health, and would not 
ficult questions of rights of property connected 
> lines to narrow or limit its sympathy with the 
he London County Council to widen, open and im- 
ll architectural purposes the streets that should 
ed into dignified thoroughfares. The proposals 
Amendment Bill, now withdrawn, to increase 
i of new streets and, when expedient in the public 
widen streets up to 150 feet, were surely con- 
1 a. regard for architectural effect that was of the | 
ue, and which must command the support of | 
‘lover of London. 
. G. M. Freeman, K.C., in proposing a vote of thanks 
» authors of the two papers, said he entirely agreed 
Professor Pite’s suggestion that London had an advan- 
whieh perhaps no city in the world in a comparative 
> possessed, and that was the great waterway of the 
ies flowing through it. The papers had divided them- 
3 into two great questions, the first dealing with the 
ation of the individual buildings, and the second 
m uggesting how the streets should be regulated. It 
vident that regulations in these matters were necessary, 
ne the present condition of things they could 
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as 


a street of excellent proportion spoiled by the erection 
idings quite incongruous to it. It would be possible 
nedy this by having all the property made State pro- 
and bythe framing of such building regulations as would 
el people to keep their buildings to certain heights. 
‘would still be difficulties, however, to a good general 
ecause the design of the buildings could not be 
1bed. Then there was another matter, the disinterested- 
f the public and Parliament in zsthetics. The bridges 
by railway companies afforded examples of the general 
f taste. There was only one practical way of treating 
lestion, and that was for artists, sculptors and architects 
*k tobe represented on those bodies that controlled 
» affairs. The spirit of commercialism and vulgarity 
niversal. All large continental cities suffered in the 
way that we did, and in such places as Milan, Florence 
Venice, possessing the most perfect and beautiful 
ae architecture and. street arrangement, they 
that in modern work the barrack-like style of domestic 
‘edominated. The remedy rested with the pro- 
the constitution of old Governments they found 


4 
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t¢ artists and architects were municipal men who took 


and costly buildings had recently sprung | 


‘National Gallery. 


‘ng part in the control. of the affairs of State. But 
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nowadays it seemed that people with light--and learning, 
who could render valuable assistance in such questions, did 
not seek public'service. Until, therefore, the artistic profes- 
sions came forward to give their counsel in that which con- 
cerned beauty and taste the epidemic of vulgarity would 
‘continue, 

Mr, Watter, Crane, who seconded the vote of thanks, 
agreed with the last speaker that the only way to get 
reform in municipal councils in an artistic sense was to get 
artists and architects represented on those bodies. The 
tendency of the times was against true architecture, so that 
he believed any success that might reward their efforts 
would be the result of accident. The beauty of London was. 
really destroyed by its suburbs. The city in ‘itself did 
not lack merit, but as in many continental places ‘the out- 
skirts and suburbs as approaches matred the effect ‘6f the 
capital. fe adage any 
Captain Hempnitz, L.C.C., said it would be wéll if’ the 
Institute understood the view in which the County: Council 
approached such subjects. The County Council wer¢g in a 
difficult position, because they had to consider the publié, 
who were not struck with that feeling towards art which 
dominated the meeting. In all its proposals the Courity 
Council had endeavoured to get assistance and advice 
from those who were able to give ‘it! They. had 
been condemned about the widening’ of ‘the Strand 
for not putting the frontage back. The ‘difficulty’ was 
that the scheme submitted to’ the Council would haye 


| cost 300,000/., and they felt they were not justified ifspend- 


ing such a large sum of money. The County Council’did 
not pretend to be entirely artistic or scientific, and “he 
thought they would welcome such assistance as a com- 
mittee of architects could give in matters relating to build- 
ing. The Council in the proposed new Building Act which 
had been withdrawn did not claim that they knew every- 
thing ; on the contrary, they asked advice, and yet the Act 
had rendered a great service to London. In reference to the 
papers, he said he felt that desirable as the pictures of 
ancient places might be, it was somewhat doubtful if the 
old arrangements would meet with the conditions of modern 
requirements, and in London they were concerned with the 
present and improvements for the future. 

Mr. H. V. LaNncHEsTER supported the vote of thanks to 
the authors of the papers. 

The PRESIDENT, in summarising the discussion, referred 
to the changes that were being madein Regent Street. The 
alterations were to be regretted, but the matter, he said, was. 
under consideration by the Crown officials, and it was very 
probable that there would not bea recurrence of the blunders 
that had lately been committed. Piccadilly Circus was also 
receiving attention, and he*hoped a satisfactory scheme 
would be planned and eventually carried out. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL. GALLERY. 

DS the present time, when the question of. the future of 

the National Gallery of Scotland is occupying atten- 
tion in art and other circles, it is pleasing to be able to 
report, says the Scotsman, the gift of three important 
pictures to the gallery by two prominent Edinburgh citizens. 
It has always been matter of surprise that more pictures. 
have not come to the gallery, especially by bequest. An 
idea seems to have prevailed that there was no more room 
for pictures on the walls; but, restricted as the space un- 
doubtedly is, it is wonderful how the curator can always. 
find a place for a really good work of art. This, however, 
is said without prejudice to the established fact that more 
accommodation is urgently needed for the National Gallery. 
In this case the gifts about to be mentioned are all the more 
acceptable inasmuch as they are made in the lifetime of the 
donors. The first to be noticed isa picture in oil by. the 
late Erskine Nicol, R.S.A., A.R.A., which has been. pre- 
sented by Sir A. Oliver Riddell, Craiglockhart House, 
Slateford. It is entitled “An Irish Emigrant. Land- 
ing at Liverpool.” The measurements of the canvas 
are 4: feet. 8 inches (upright) by 3 feet 5 inches, 
and the work is undoubtedly a very important ex- 
ample of the art of Mr. Nicol, and will be hailed with 


“much: satisfaction by those who wish to see a good 


collection of Scottish pictures. built up in the Scottish 
In the Irishman who has just landed on, 


a: quay at Liverpool will be recognised Mr, Nicol’s ,well-. 


known model, Jim Blake, who figures in a good many of 
‘his: Irish pictures. 
figure, attired in tall, hat of wonderful shape, ragged frock 


He is here a stalwart, picturesque 


) 
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coat, reddish vest and dull yellow trousers. He carries a 
bag, over his right shoulder and holds a walking cane in his 
left hand. He is just having his first contact with English 
civilisation, for a bootblack has accosted him to ask if he 
wants to have his boots polished. At the question the 


{rishman has pulled himself up in a grandly independent | 


manner. A roguish youngster, attracted by the quaint 
figure of the emigrant, is running up to see the fun. There 
are other points of interest in the picture. On the left, a 
little behind the emigrant, is an Irish girl, evidently in dis- 
tress, who is having a bill explained to her by a swarthy 
sailor, and on the right, on the quay, is another group. 
The shipping stretches away in ‘fine perspective, under a 
pleasing sky. The picture is altogether admirably painted 
in/Suave; luminous colours, and the details have been treated 
with the utmost care without in any way detracting from 
the interest of the central figure. 

Two “‘kit-cat” portraits of much interest have been pre- 
sented by Mr. Arthur Sanderson. They are by George 
Watson, the first president of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and represent himself and his wife. There is a portrait of 
Watson in the portrait gallery and another in the library of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, but this work is allowed to be 
finer than either of the other two. The face of the first 
President of the Academy has a general resemblance to that 
of Sir! Walter Scott, though the head is not so massive. 
The héad of the portrait, with short cropped hair and glossy 
forehead, with white loose collar underneath the chin, stands 
out in fine relief against a dark background. There is more 
colour in.the portrait of his wife, a buxom matron in black, 
with’ white goffered cap and ruffle, and wearing a deep red 
shawl, which is grasped at the left side by the right hand. 
There have also been: bequeathed to the gallery three 
interesting drawings—two by Paul Sandby, R.A., one of the 
early English water-colourists, giving different views of 
Bothwell Castle, one dated 1770; and an architectural 
design by Thomas Sandby.* These drawings have been 
gifted by the representatives of these two early artists. 

Then there have been purchased by the fine art com- 
mittee of the Board of Manufactures for the Gallery a small 
but exceedingly fine example of the art of the late Paul 
Chalmers, R.S.A., called ‘‘ A Quiet Cup”—an old woman 
enjoying a cup of tea—as also a marble bust of Allan 
Ramsay, the painter, which was modelled from life in 
Rome by M. Foye. The pedigree of this bust has been | 
well traced. When the painter died it came into the posses- 
sion of his son, General Ramsay, and in turn passed to 
Lord Henderland and to Lord and Lady Murray. Sub- 
sequently it became the property of Mr. Lockhart Thomson, 
at whose sale the bust was ‘purchased. A small wooded 
landscape by the Rev. John Thomson, of Duddingston, 
which was seen at the last Raeburn exhibition, and then 
very much admired, has also been acquired for the Gallery, 
the sum paid for the three works just mentioned being 107/. 
These new works have not yet ‘been placed in the Gallery, 
but will be as soon as possible. There has also been offered 
on loan for exhibition by Mrs. Dott, Colinton, and accepted, 
a strong study of a Jewish head ‘by Josef Israels, for his 
picture entitled ‘‘ A Son of God’s People.” 


WEST COUNTRY SCREENS AND ROOD-LOFTS.* 


ee introducing the subject of West Country screens and 
rood-lofts, a few preliminary remarks upon screen- 
work in its more general aspect may not be out of place. 

The chancel screen is a feature common to Christian 
churches of all lands and times, but whereas in some 
countries it is exceptional in its occurrence, in Britain it is’ 
very frequently met with, and would appear to have been 
well-nigh universal in former days, forming one of the most 
essential features of the English parish church. 

In spite of the ravages of time, fire, iconoclastic zeal, 
and last—but not least in its destructiveness—nineteenth- 
century “improvements” and “ restorations,” it is estimated 
‘that there yet remain some 2,000 screens or parts of screens 
an our churches, and of these the West Country furnishes a 
large proportion, Devonshire alone contributing nearly 200 
(some of course mere fragments) and Somerset about half 
that number. This abundance of screenwork seems to be 
traceable to the strength of Oriental influence in the early 
British Church, which laid the foundation of many pecu- | 


* A paper read by Mr. F. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A.; ‘at the 
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- wood, and is only a single screen. Ll ty] 
- most common in the West had no stone-built 


liarities of plan and arrangement that ‘differenti; 
churches from their continental neighbours. 4 
The earliest church builders appear to have been 
influenced by Hebrew tradition, and to have base 
plans upon that of the Jewish Temple, with its 
divisions separated by veils, and we find the use 
and of screens as a substitute for veils, perpett 
only in the Eastern churches of later times, but in 
and Mediaeval churches in these islands. Early 
testify to the fact that in the Celtic church a solid ; 
barrier was built between nave and chancel. 
The churches of those days were not ston 
were of wood or wattle, and it would appear 
wickerwork was largely used in the construction | 
lighter parts, as, for example, partitions and ser 
The many remains of Celtic ornament or decorat 
as applied to stone seem to suggest this, as they 
representations of twisted or plaited work, interlae 
and tendrils, &c., and in some cases these are 
into patterns very similar to those we find in th 
Country wood detail of a far later date. 
The west and south-west of Britain were the st 
of the Celtic race after the Saxon invasion, and 
districts the older Church and its traditions wer 
completely uprooted as in other parts—consequent 
may expect to find that local types of church buil 
of decorative detail would exhibit their characte 
addition to this, the native stone of the West— 
Cornwall and Devon—was chiefly of a rough a 
able nature, incapable of being wrought into fine 
the mason or carver. Hence in these districts t 
art was not brought to so great a pitch of excelle 
was elsewhere, and it naturally follows that more 2 
was lavished upon the woodwork. = 
We may thus discern two reasons for the 
abundance and excellence of the West Country we 
of which the Medizeval screens and rood-lofts furni 
choicest examples, these having been from the fi 
of especial regard and veneration, towards the b 
of which every effort was made. 
Parallel instances may be found in Brittany, w 
exist a number of fine screens having features i 
with the West British, the same conditions as to ; 
soil here holding good. a 
Saxon and Norman building traditions are ¢ 
cerned with the mason’s art, and there appears li 
character of the decorative detail they employe 
a derivation from wickerwork or tendril for 
spite of the powerful influence of the style intro 
the Romanesque builders, the oldest British for 
ideas seem to have held their ground and gradually | 
the whole of our national Church architecture, - 
peculiar type of plan in which the high chancel 
universal, screenwork of wood or stone being 
every part of England, but nowhere more abunda 
in the western districts. 
There was a type of stone-built church ¢ 
Britain in early days, in which a solid barrier o 
was built between nave and chancel. This was 
a single opening, not much wider than an ordi 
way. In this we seem to discern the prototyp: 
heavy stone screens which are occasionally fou 
country churches. Stone screens are, however, 
occurrence in the West of England, though they 
in certain localities as North Wilts and South 
Some of these are of early date, and were origi 
screens supporting a gallery over, thus forming 
type of rood-loft as associated with the parish chu 
One perfect specimen of this order remains at 
Bassett, Wilts. The eastern member, forming 
proper, consists of a wall with central doorw 
traceried sidelights, below which altars formerly 
the westward is an open screen of three arcl 
enriched with sculpture and ornamental mot 
parallel instance is found at Le Folgéet, Bri 
shows the altars, missing at Compton, but her 
ancient and customary position. - 
Of this arrangement of altars we have an i 
Patricio, in Monmouthshire, but here the screen 
But the ty 


such as that other early type I mentioned, but 
parallelogram of uniform width and height fro 
end, without any internal break, so far as the m 
concerned. + The roof, undivided by any -chance 
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clear from end to end, but the confines of the 


sel were clearly marked off by the closely-traceried 
mn which ‘erosséd the’ church at this point. This 
gement is well seen at Llanegryn, eng et 
he bbndanee of wood screens in the West is very 
able, arid both in Wales and in Devonshire, districts 
ning them in large numbers, they are associated with 
pe of church above described. i 

hose which Survive are chiefly of the fifteenth or 
enth centuries, two causes having operated to reduce 
mount of earlier work. sates 


, the first place, natural decay; in the second place, | 


emoval of the earlier screens for the more extensive 
-omplex structures of later times. The latter fact was 
-ved and commented on by the late G. E. Street. 

he very general rebuilding of West Country churches, 
yeir enlargement by the addition of aisles in the 
nth century, also accounts in a great measure for the 
pearance of earlier work. This is notably the casein 


nm and in Somerset, in which counties we may never- | 


ss find still a few excellent specimens of wood screen- 
_ prior in date to the fifteenth century. That at 
sombe, in Devon, may be considered very early. It is 
le and rough in execution. The parcloses at Ottery 
lary are of massive fourteenth-century type, also the 
-sereen at Mere, in Wilts (not the present rood-screen). 
ater we find screens such as those now arranged as a 
‘ose in the church at Bridgwater, in which the work is 
of a massive type, exhibiting features akin to stone- 
t detail. Wood detail begins as an imitation of stone, 
in its earlier periods is extremely massive, compara- 


y coarse in execution, though sometimes wonderfully 


it ex! biting more refinement of character and skill in 


ution, the design becoming more easy and natural, and 
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sc, the manner of freestone, but gradually we | 


iroportions lighter and more closely adapted to the nature © 
e material and expressive of its qualities. We can dis- | 
‘this progress in viewing the detail of the parclose | 
ns at Halberton, and the chantry screen now standing > 
localities of the West Country, as these exhibit some totally 


e south transept at Dunster. ; 
a the period of mature design which we are now 


baa, 


oacn 


ing, it may be claimed that there is a very perfect 
mate correspondence between the character-and 


in the design and a “verve” in the execution which 
ily suggestive of the vigour of living forms, and have 
b fore great interest and value to the artist or art student. 
hhis quality is by no means so well developed in other 
‘ly imitative of stonework, and exhibits a comparative 
mess and poverty of design, features of a harsh cha- 
r and possessing little interest, such as buttresses, 
sments, water tables and others of a like order, which 
‘roper to stonework, being reproduced on a minute or 
uated scale, with much repetition. These features are 
0 give a hard and mechanical feeling to woodwork, a 


‘the West Country woodwork and the nature of the | 
Nich it is wrought, there being a virility and force- 


ets or parts of England, where the detail is too often” 


ig which is increased when the mouldings employed | 
_ English, while small portions betray a Flemish character. 


by 
icious use of foliage forms and enrichments. 


ge or angular, but which can be greatly modified 
he West Country work is distinguished not only by the 


Ss toa large extent of these mechanical and imitative | 


res, but also by the universal employment of convex 
jdings, beads or ogees, which are destructive of any 
ae harshness of effect, and bold convex profiles in 
trolls and vignette enrichments. i 

ut in the earlier woodwork some imitation of stone is 
ito be expected, seeing that the arts of joinery and ‘wood- 


‘ng Were in process of development in England during | 


hirtéenth and fourteenth centuries, and only reached 
iclimax in the early fifteenth century, after the period 
lich stonework had attained its best development. 


7emay now turn to the form of the earlier screens. Most’ 


wood screens of the fourteenth century would appear 
live supported a loft or gallery to the westward, or 
vally over the screen. The screens themselves have 
ous ramed heads and the loft would have had a flat 


j nie ¥ 
here are several such early screens’ in‘ Devon—as | 


ymbe, Braunton, Budleigh, &c. 


sstoration it supported a narrow gallery. The little 
| at Culbone probably upheld a similar gallery, ang 
1 are others of these square-headed early screens. i 

‘rset, at Pawlett and Huish Episcopi, the latter said to 
been removed from Enmore, whilst ‘the northern part 


» bra That at Stoke-in- | 
head is said to date from Richard IL’s reign, and until | 


Oriental feeling about them. 
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peculiar and, I think, later type, of which Priddy, Wellow 
or West Pennard churches afford examples. These consist 
of a number of narrow vertical divisions having’ narrow 


lights, square-headed and containing tracery with crocketed 


canopy heads to the lights. 

__ The galleries over the screens ‘of this class were pro- 
bably raised upon a coved soffit,’ as we see at Christian 
Malford, Ashchurch and elsewhere. 431 

In Wales we meet with many screens of the Llanegryn 
type, carrying wide lofts with flat soffits placed centrally 
over them, and sometimes supported, as at Llanwnog, by 
legs at front and back. Next comes a more elaborate type, 
which has arcading within a square head, as at Exbourne 
and Bow in Devon, and Keynsham, Ashton and Wrington 
in Somerset, and in these the loft in most cases stood ceéen- 
trally over the screen supported by coving back and front. 
Lastly come the magnificent groined screens for ‘which 
Devon is so famous, and these mark the climax of the art: 
The development of the groining compares very favourably 


| with any. specimen to be found in other parts of England, or 


with foreign screens; and the character of the ornamental 
detail, especially the vignette enrichments in the cornice, 
leaves little to be desired in point of excellence of design 
and execution. g 

The screens in the West Country are usually of great 
width, frequently being continued across nave and aisles 
from north wall to south wall, ‘whilst there is every evidence 
that the rood-lofts ran the whble length of the same. The 
screens generally exhibit''a Series of fenestrations with 
arched heads,‘ subdivided by moulded standards support- 
ing’ a close reticulated head of Perpendicular tracery, 
and between these spring groinings of hexagonal section, 
with moulded ribs and embossed ‘or traceried fillings. 
Above these comes the beam which carried’ three or four 
tiers of vignette enrichment, divided by plain or twisted 
beads, and enriched by crestings at top and bottom, a choice 
and often highly ingenious design. 

It is interesting to trace the types ruling in the different 


distinct schools of design. Those of Devonshire were 
roughly classified by the author of this paper in the Devon- 
shire Association Transactions for 1903. 

There are several leading types of work pureiy English 
in character, of which those of Kenton, Kentisbere and 
Hartland may be singled out as representative specimens, 
whilst at Swymbridge and Bridford we find a highly 
enriched variety, literally encrusted with carving, .and 
differing widely in detail from the usual type. Somerset 
gives usaseries of great dignity and distinction of cha- 
racter in the tall transomed screens at High Ham, Queen 
Camel, Mere and others, whilst occasionally, as.at Fitzhead, 
we find a screen entirely unique. 

There are also a large number of screens, chiefly, I 
think, of late date, in which foreign detail is conspicuous, 
and in some of these there seems to be actual foreign 
workmanship. In the case of Kenton there is a screen of 
which the whole framework and most of the detail are 


Italian detail is found at Marwood, Atherington and 
elsewhere in the fillings of the groining, whilst at Aveton 
Giffard and Kingsbridge we have a French type. 

There is a group of screens in Mid-Devon, at Colebrooke, 
Coleridge and Brushford, which have a character akin to 
the French Flamboyant, but with a curious Moorish or 
The tracery is subdivided, 
there being a main order of flowing or reticulated design,. 
filled with a minute fretwork of similar form. A screen at 
St. Fiacre, in Brittany, exhibits detail closely analogous to 
these. 

The English fifteenth-century type conforms to the 
Perpendicular, but in some late cases there is a tendency 
to a debased Decorated type of tracery, with detail coarse 
and ill executed. This appears in the parclose screens at, 
South Milton and West Alvington, both, I think, very late 
work. The Cornish work partakes of this nature, the. 
tracery of the St. Buryan screen showing it; also that at 
Unfortunately, Cornish screenwork has mostly 
disappeared as the result of nineteenth-century vandalism. 

The gallery fronts which surmounted the beam were of 
extremely rich design, and on them resources of the wood- 
carvers, painters and gilders’ crafts were expended, produc- 
ing an effect of great magnificence. ; 

The usual arrangement seems to have consisted of 


_aseries of panels, sometimes pierced with tracery, somre- 
| times. embossed, but..for, the most part painted, with 


ts cou unty is full of screens ‘or remains’ of screens ‘of a‘) figures: of ‘saints or’ Scripture subjects, thosé in. Devon-', 
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shire following as their prototype the jubé in Exeter 


Cathedral, which exhibits a series of Old and New Testa: | 


ment subjects. These panels would be surmounted by 
canopy heads of the finest tabernacle work and divided 
enriched standards, as we see in ‘the old gallery at 


Atherington and restored rood-loft of Kenton or Staverton. | 


At the‘ top there would be a running ornament with a tall 
cresting over it. ie ae 
These paintings would have afforded a valuable means 
of instruction for the unlettered rustics of former times, and 
have been termed “ The Poor Man’s Bible.” . 

Much fine work remains in Wales where the rood-lofts 

have survived in’ many cases and exhibit some remarkable 
detail. . Those at Llanégryn (east side), _Llanwrog and 
Llangwm are typical spéciméns, having pierced traceried 
panels: Few remains of rood-lofts exist in Devonshire at the 
present'date. Atherington, the best preserved, retains both 
balcony fronts, nothing having disappeared but the statuary 
or original paintings, which have been replaced by heraldry, 
scrolls and inscriptions of Elizabethan ‘date. 
' Another at Marwood was taken ‘ down within living 
memory and several more aré known to have been standing 
at no very distant date. The balcony over the eastern side 
is still standing, however, and is a quaint and curious piece 
of work, evidently of late date, the panels being filled with 
rudely-carved grotesques.' ~ . 

The rood-lofts which, pridt'to the Reformation period, 
had been employed. for numerous purposes, mostly of a 
nature afterwards judged to bé Superstitious, appear, never- 
theless, to have fulfilled a spécial function ‘of’ more lasting 
importance in providing accimimodation for choir and 
organist, with perhaps other mitsicianis. 

In this use they’ were frequently confirmed, it would 
appear, after the Reformation, ‘being extensively used for 
the purpose, and no doubt many only disappeared because 
they were worn out. The order of Archbishop Parker that 
the rood-loft fronts should be-taken down as far as the 
beam and finished with a convenient cresting was generally, 
but by no means universally, complied with, and this was 
especially the case in Devonshire, where a great many were 
retained as singing galleries or pews, as at Tiverton, Cul- 
lompton and Totnes, whilst others were simply removed to 
the west end of the church. It has been considered that 
the order for their removal was not aimed at the lofts as 
lofts, so much as at those superstitious accessories which 
were often a part of their structure, and thus necessitated 
in many cases the demolition of the entire fronts. 

It seems odd that whilst the paintings or sculptures over 
the screen. fell under such complete condemnation in 
Edward VI.’s and Elizabeth’s time, the figure-paintings 
which adorned the lower panels of the screens were not 
ordered to be/destroyed. Such mutilation as they have 
received appears to have been chiefly at the hands of the 
Puritans, and many series of such figures yet remain in 
Devonshire, as well as East Anglia, to gladden the heart of 
the antiquary. These paintings have been ably and ex- 
haustively dealt with by. Mr. C. E. -Keyser, F.S.A, 
(“ Archzeologia,” vol. lvi. 1898). . 

There was a strict injunction that the screens themselves 
were in all cases to be retained, and we find that not only 
were they not destroyed at the Reformation, but a great 
many were erected during the Reformation period, and 
subsequently these may be classed in order of date as the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth-century types, illus- 
trations of which are given in the screens at Lustleigh, 
Rodney Stoke, Washfield, Low Ham and Cruwys-Morchard. 
The screen at Lustleigh shows the Gothic traditions in its 
general form and detail, but with altered features according 
to Reformation ideas, figures of choristers and clergy being 
substituted for saints on the lower panels. That at Wash- 
field illustrates the Jacobean type, in which a greater de- 
parture from old models is of course noticeable. In the 
screen at Rodney Stoke we see the effect of the revival of 
Catholic ideas under Archbishop Laud, there being here a 
post-Reformation loft above a screen of the same date. 
Other. fine types of post-Reformation screenwork may be 
seen at Croscombe, Crowcombe and Bridgwater. 

The attempt to reproduce some of the characters. of 
fifteenth-century enrichment is noticeable in the cornices, 
but the immense difference is apparent, the seventeenth- 
century imitation being flat, coarse and superficial, and yet 
having a by no means ineffective character, It illustrates, 
however, the great decadence. in the native arts since the 
days of the Tudors, 


The example from Low Ham is evén. more interesting, . 
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distance.» But when all:;was seen’ thi 


as here isa church with ‘internal fittings . complete. in. 


even of size and distance. , The half had 
the whole, as it often is in. art. “Here 


Caroline Gothic. The screen is well worthy of 
Cruwys-Morchard we see one of the, instan 
number—of a screen. with parclose, stalls, &¢ 
the Hanoverian period. This was: an, age 
Church matters when old landmarks ,were in 
being forgotten, and although suclr instan es as” 
a continuity of old tradition, yet, as far 
teristics of West Country screenwork are 
work cannot claim to be a successor, as it is | 
in design. | te: . 8 a 
The West Country type of church having ; 
chancel arch, its place was usually taken by 
extending from above the screen to the apex 
There are good ancient instances of this at B 
and at Mitcheldean, whilst Littleham (Bidefo 
a modern one. This may be called a tym 
screen. On this it was customary to depict 
against it or in front of it, on the western side, 
the Holy Rood with figures of St. Mary and St. 
At the Reformation these tympana were d 
their superstitious paintings and their surfaces 
washed or plastered, and the Tables of the. Law 
Royal Arms, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer 
them in accordance with the decree of 1604. 
regretted that during the earlier “ Restoration ” 
the nineteenth century the greater part of 
appeared, being considered an obstruction by t 
those days who had lost sight of the old traditi 01 
to see the necessity of a barrier between nave 
Much mischief also has been done by the 
judicious repair of screens, and to save the ec 
tion they have frequently been cleared of their 
detail. Sufficient nevertheless remains to form 
storehouse of the greatest value, and it needs b 
and attentive study of the West Country s 
demonstrate its very high importance to t 
seeking to revive those beautiful handicrafts whi 
pride and joy of our forefathers, but which have 
so lamentably into abeyance. ! 
In these beautiful compositions we find a. 
variety which cannot fail to satisfy, combined with 
able honesty of design, and all the freedom fre n aft 
which differentiates a native from a borrowed « 
remind us of those ineradicable principles in art 
nect the form and proportions of a design with tl 
of the material in which it is wrought, and re 
character in truth/ fitness and harmony, of 
respects, it may be feared, a rather painfu 
much that unfortunately distinguishes moder 
~~especially those of a school which aims at 
itself from ancient rules, — “i ea 
Mr. Bodley, R.A. (chairman), thought the 
most able and interesting account of the old ser 
West of England churches. It not only 
history but also with the art of the subject, 
vine patterns were full of beauty. He had € 
of them, and might remark that he had sor 
carved fragments of them in his office whi 
him by the late Lord Devon. They were | 
gilded on. red, which gave a warm tint. T 
very different ideas of the interior of a chu 
was’ to have it all open to view, so that it 1 
spacious and grand and present an unintert 
That was the Classical and is the modern idea. “at 
plan is the opposite to this. Here the interic 
and we have the conception of mystery—an i 
beyond. A dark screen may stand up agair 
golden east end. If nature was to be the guide 
can be no doubt that the screened effect is the 
accord with it. The Chairman further said that 
bered walking on a road that wound its way h 
hill that rose. out of a vast level landscape. 
and this wide view of long stretching land tl 
standing, screenlike, with their high stems 
of their branches. They stood out dark. agi 
ground of the vast stretch of land that was 
light. Presently, as he walked on, the trees ca 
and all the broad low-lying land was displaye 
The view was fine, but the entrancing beauty 
of a half-seen view was gone. The poetry 
prose and the richness of effect ‘to compa 
With the less seen view of the plain the efi 
indefinite, a 


Pr 


well-nigh an infinite, appearan 


fare 


oa 
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contrasted ‘with the unbroken-wista idea.’ How 


ut chureh there were, tive scregns, ithe, centre screen 
the screen at the aby h, were. entirely different. 


entre one, which was alittle earlier, was full of art, 


he believed the painting oir the centre screen was 
fon work, SANE Hae alse Worthy ‘of .VansEyck” or 
ling; the painting on the side screen was English and 
very rude afid’ eleinetitary éeritpated with thes Flemish 
Reed sete LLM. EEG Rt eet y 
beef? A, Pee eomtOlog alt nowy “ea 45 
 WHISTLER'Se! CARLYLE.” 


ee ae ete ? ae rly tie Pyne Perils] Ruble te sd iN 
HEN the galleries’ atid museums ‘of’ art‘comimittee of 


‘ames Whistler's portrait of Thomas Carlyle there was 


ing News, in which he said:—I happened at that time 
» chairman of the galleries committee, and in that 
was largely responsible for carrying through this 
business: In those days the Corporation was a 
nd’ conservative picture buyer’; “we had. bought 
some years, and*had ovéf'4,o00/...in ‘hand, 
omething good.-te# turn: up.«2The proposal. to 
's“.Carlisle ” realkyoriginatedjinithe Art Club, 
Wwing.to the influence.of Mr. E. A. Walton, 
James (now Sir James) Guthrie, a memorial 
ed by over ninety artists and others, including 
nd Orchardson, after which a deputation waited on 
ies committee and urged, them to.buy the portrait. 
e had been shown. in Paris, Berlin, Munich, 
‘Edinburgh. Some discussion arose in Edin- 
en it was shown there, as, to .the commercial 
f purchasing it at the price of 4oo guineas, which 
ue put upon it then. Whistler, when he heard 
sion, promptly telegraphed that the price was 


were now urged to purchase the picture. The 
on galleries viewed the proposition favourably, 
tead of'a thousand. hee ee} ; 
ay I left for London, taking with me a municipal 


1 straight in speech, whose mission was to “ squeeze” 

‘price, while I took the office of ‘sympathetic 
or determined anyhow. to have the picture. We 
ppointment and in considerable mental’ excite- 
zeyne Row, Chelsea, to interview the author of 
Art of Making Enemies.” The house, I 
was almost devoid of furniture—a large drawing- 
the ground floor had-a few screens and panels 
about in its vast spaces; ‘These seemed to be 


d have been turned upside down without one 
hich end was top and which was bottom. There 
w rush-bottomed chairs-and a table, four bricks 
empty fireplace, and some bits .of wood burned 
| the little square thus formed. My Philistine 

ed his hands with satisfaction at these symptoms 
impler life,” feeling assured that his “ squeezing” 
jas the more likely to be successful. 
tler received us with great ceremonial, cor- 
_impressiveness. He wore, inter alia, a brown 
een jacket and loose neck-tie, with hanging. ends, 
uiscent of the Boul’ Mich. His hair was oiled and 

_and worn well down towards the shoulder. He 

as if on his tiptoes—his head. daintily turned side- 

¢ his bright sparkling eyes and his general air of 
ra omehow suggested to us the aspect of 

MereverDind. 30 8b peers ge 

es and tea—laced, I think, by a dash of lemon 

Vienna tea”)—were produced, and: Whistler 
fiant, eccentric, epigrammatictalk—very delight- 
entertaining; but he shied off at the most remote 


urs. The great Corporation of Glasgow—most 
and humane—most liberal in its ideas—cer- 


s 


the other Was rude. Ere tha sorry: to have-to say | 


. the Glasgow Corporation‘ decided''to purchase the | 


opposition. A graphic account of ‘the transaction by | 
1 t Crawford, LL.D., lately appeated in the Glasgow | 


leas, and it was at this price the Corporation of | 
it that a ““ deal” might.be made for perhaps ‘éight | 


somewhat Philistine in matters of’ art, hard of | 


S or nocturnes in blue, grey and silver—ghostly | 
mpressions of what seenied’to be the Thames: 
ridges ; but, as my Philistine colleague assured | 


usiness, “The picture; yes, of course, the 
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tainly intg no better hands can I desire to see my ‘Carlyle’ 
placed. With* great pleasure I'see that many artists with 
whom I*have not the ‘pleasure to see eye to eye have 
honoured me by asking «you to take my picture for your 
city —I honour them for this.” 

- But,” I said, “Mr. Whistler, we have not yet decided 
whether the picture can be ours. My friend the Philistine 
here and others in Glasgow think that the price now fixed 
is perhaps too high, and we think of ‘suggesting—say, 800 
guineas,” eh es 

“ My dear ruddy-faced Scot,” replied Whistler, “ what is 
this we are doing? You and I will never condescend to 
haggle about money. If it was in my power to bestow this 
picture on the people of Glasgow as a gift I would gladly 
do so, as a proof of my appreciation of their good judgment 
in desiring to possess it. They do so choose, do they not ? 
Alas! I cannot make it a gift and I wish you to have it. 
What need, then, to ciscuss the question of money? But 
you have not yet seen the picture. It is not here; to- 
morrow will you give me the felicity to sée you again and 
I will show you the ‘Carlyle’? ” 

As we were preparing to leave, my Philistine friend 
ventured out of the financial into the artistic arena, but was 
sorry for ita moment after. “Is it true,” said my colleague, 
“ce . 

that, as I have heard, modern pictures don’t stand so well 
as, the old masters? The colours, they say; fade sooner.” | 

To which Whistler, in a perfect blizzard of intonation 
and gesticulation, replied, “No, it is not true — modern 
pictures do not fade, and therein lies their complete 
damnation.” 

Next day—a fine sunny afternoon—a bright welcome 
more tea and cigarettes, smiles. and delightful little rushes’: 
of epigrammatic talk as before. , Still intent on business, I, 
said in my most sympathetic and ingratiating voice :—‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Whistler, have you, since we saw you yesterday, 
thought any more about the price of the ‘Carlyle’ ?” 

_ “My dear friends, most estimable of Scotchmen,” re- 
plied Whistler, “I have indeed been thinking, but only on 
the anticipation of again seeing you this afternoon, after 
our delightful chat of yesterday—and now that you are 
here let us talk, smoke, drink tea and be happy.” 

Upstairs the picture was displayed on an easel—the 
Philistine and I putting on the airs of practical experts, 
walking back and forward, and scrutinising the beautiful 
picture from various points of view. 

The Philistine then, clearing his throat, said in a firm 
voice, ‘‘ Mr. Whistler, do you call this life size ?” 

“No, I don’t,” snapped Whistler, with a gesture which 
said plainly, “if I could I would throw you out of the win- 
dow.” ‘There is no such thing as “life size.’ If I put you 
up against that canvas and measure you, you would be a 
monster.” 

The Philistine was now considerably crushed ; Whistler 
was irritable ; I-began to quake in fear of an eruption, and 
was trying to throw the oil of sympathy -over the troubled 
waters, when my somewhat crest-fallen Philistine comrade 
made one more rash conversational venture. “The tones 


of this. portrait are rather dull, are they not? Not very 
brilliant, are they ?” he said. ; 
“Not brilliant! No; why should they be? Are you 


brilliant? No. Am Ibrilliant? Not at all. We are not 
‘highly coloured,’ are we? We are:very, very .ordinary- 
looking people. The picture says thatandno more.” There 
seemed nothing more to say after that, and so the Philistine 
and I departed, after promising to send a cheque for the 
picture, highly charmed with the gay persiflage of the 
greatest of modern Impressionists. 


The London Geological Field Class, conducted by Pro- 
fessor Seeley, F.R.S., begins its twentieth year’s season on 
Saturday, April 29, with a visit to the North Downs at 
Betchworth. The field class, which is carried on con- 
tinuously on the Saturday afternoons in May, June and 
July, affords practical teaching. in geology by studying 
direct from nature the structure and modes of occurrence of 
the rocks in the basin of the Thames and adjacent country. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the secretary, 
Mr. J. W. Jarvis, F.G.S., St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 5.W. 

A Church is about to be built in New York of a novel | 
class. The church is the Broadway Tabernacle, and a site 
has beem secured at the corner of Broadway and Fifty- 
seventh Street, where, on a lot 1oo feet by 100 feet, a ten- 
storey’ steel construction will be erected. While the 
general design will» be of an ecclesiastical’ character the 
new building will have numerous classrooms, a library, 
baths, gymnasium and kitchen. - 


Re Essex, Nicol & Goodman Partnership Dissolution. 


Str,—We beg to inform you 
heretofore subsisting between us has this day been dis- 
solved by mutual consent. In future Mr. Oliver Essex, 
F.R.I.B.A., and. Mr. John Goodman, will practise as Messrs. 
Essex & Goodman at the address below, and Mr. J. 
Coulson Nicol, A.R.I.B.A., will practise with his son, 
Mr. G. Salway Nicol, A-R.LB.A., as Messrs. Nicol & Nicol, 
at King’s Court, 117 Colmore Row, Birmingham. Both 
firms will have a London office at 25 Bedford Row, W.C. 
All moneys due to or from us will be received or paid by 
us at Colmore House, 21 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, or 
at King’s Court, 117 Colmore Row, Birmingham.—Yours 
faithfully, Essex, Nico: & GoopMan. 

Colmore House, 21 Waterloo Street, 
Birmingham: March 31, 1905. 


that the partnership 


Sir,—I have: pleasure in intimating that I have taken 
my son, Mr. George Salway Nicol, A. R.I.B.A., into partner- 
ship, and will continue to practise with him at address 
below. During the eighteen years I have been associated 
with Mr. Oliver Essex, F.R.I.B.A., the firm has been 
engaged on several important works in Birmingham and 
district, viz. the Municipal Meat Market, Municipal Tech- 
nical School, Barron’s Stores, Lunt’s Premises, Grainger & 
Smith’s Factory, Preston Arcade, Newbury’s Buildings, 
Christ Church Buildings, Newton Chambers, Cornwall 
Buildings, &c. Amongst current contracts the new offices 
of the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, Euston Road, London, 
with other contracts, will be continued under my personal 
direction.—I am, yours faithfully, Jno. C. Nicot. 

King’s Court, 117 Colmore Row, Birmingham : 

April 5, 1905. 
_-.so!"]llwNSS 


GENERAL. 

A. Collection of Paintings belonging to the late Mr. James 
Staats Forbes was sold last week at Munich for 13,000/, 
The highest price obtained was 1,525 for a picture by 
Lenbach. 

Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees read a paper on “The Design 
of Concrete-Steel Beams” before the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society on the 6th inst. 


The Prefect of the Seine has made a Proposal to the 
Municipal Council with a view to purchasing all the works 
which were in the studio of the sculptor, M.-Dalou, at the 
time of his death. Ifthe Municipality decides to purchase | 


the works, a special room in the Petit. Palais will be devoted 
to them. 


Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., has been appointed by~ the 
‘Municipality of Venice a member of the jury which will 
select the works for the International Art Exhibition to be 
opened on the 21st inst. oo | 


Mr. J. S. Sargent has been elected foreign associate of the 


French Academy of Fine Art, in: place of the jate Herr 
Menzel. 


Professor Todilini has just completed the model for the 
monument to be erected in memory of the late Pope 
Leo XIII. The memorial consists of a sarcophagus, resting 
upon a granite base, on which stands a Statue, 10 feet in 
height, of Pope Leo in his pontifical dress and with a tiara 
i’ his hand. On one side of the Sarcophegus is the figure 
of a working man, and on the other a statue emblematic of 
the Church, holding in its hand an ‘olive twig. The monu- 
ment, which has been subscribed by the surviving cardinals 
created by Leo XIIL, will be of a total height of 30 feet. 

The Liverpool Cathedral Executive Committee, at their 
meeting on Monday, received a series of photographs 
from the contractors indicating the large amount of work 
requisite in preparing the pier foundations, } 

Mr. S. H. Hill Willis has been permanently elected 
surveyor to the Orsett (Essex) District Council. 

A Paper on “The Manufacture and Testing of Portland 
Cement ” will be given by Mr. A, K, Bamber (Managing 
Director of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 


Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A., will read a 


. paper before t} 
of London College Science Society, entitled “Wh 
Hospital : Its, Architectural Importance,” on Friday 
the 14th inst." a ceo PPK iy 


aay: 3 HIG Daw eae 
3 Art Club will opep.an exhibition 
Royal Institution, Liverpool, -on, the. 47th inst.. Ow 

here will be no; 


Ww1Ge OW) SI9W Sis. ee 

The Council of the, Institution, jof Civil; Engineer: 
resolved to recognise thei:erdinary degree of Bache 
Engineering of the University of Liverpool—obtain, 
passing the examinations of that Univesisity-—as exen 
candidates from the. associate: membership examinat 
the Institution. joo anitring 4s 7 ae 
At Last Week’s Meeting of ithe Edinburgh Archite 
Association the president, Mr. J. T. Baillie, made refe 
to the loss which the Association, the “city, the eo 
generally, and even the colonigs, had_ sustained ij 
death of Mr. George’ ‘Henderson’ “He Said that the 
which Mr. Henderson did; at: home-and abroad, far 
near, diversified and varied as it was in character 
style, was always marked by scholarly as well as pra 
knowledge and by well-trained ‘taste;. and the |g 
results were things-of beauty’ and usefulness, monuy 
of his own skill, and: examples-and. models : for. the 
struction of others. « a 4 
The Late Professor Adolf von Menzel, the painter, 
besides innumerable: sketch-books, 5,000 loose draw 
valued by experts at 50,000/. “ His heirs have offered t 
them to the German ‘National Gallery, 25 ie ¥ 
Mr. Stanley Dunkerley, M.Se., has been appointe: 
the professorship of. engineering at Manchester Univer 
Mr. Dunkerley was a ‘student of Owens ers 


Ke EST 


obtained the B.Sc. degree'of the Victoria University / 
first-class honours in mathematics, and in the folloy 

year in engineering. eat e 
The General Purposes Committee of the Brighton 
ration have received a report that, by virtue of his 
ment as deputy borough surveyor, Mr. Alfred Weller wi 
carry out the duties of borough surveyor until Septembe 
next, at his present salary. The committee recomm 

that Mr. Weller be appointed borough surveyor of Brig 

and surveyor to the Sanitary Authority for the borou; 
from September 29 next, at a Salary of 500/.. per ann 
payable quarterly. Ye) Ve 
| The Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court have granted wari 
for the construction of new engineering and physical lab 
tories at the Old Fever Hospital buildings, Infirmary Str 
recently acquired by Edinburgh ’ University Court, ‘ 
alterations will be made on the High School Yards s 
and there will be a lecture theatre, drawing office, &e. 
engineering workshop will: be erected in connection ¥ 
the classes to be held there. -The-internal gables will 
removed and g-inch brick partitions substituted. 7 
boundary wall is in some places to be rebuilt. The fronti 
of the building will not, it is understood, undergo alterati 
The Jury who are to examine the competitive desi 
for the Rothschild dwellings will consist of MM. En 
Cheysson, ‘Gaston Griolet, Georges Picot, Robert — 
Rothschild and Jules Siegfried; M. Schneider, secretai 
and MM.’H. P. Nénot, Louis Bonnier, Paul Wallon 4 
Georges Roussi, architects; Two other architects will 
selected by the competitors: Sole 
M. De Selves, the prefect of the Seine, proposes that 
models and other works bequeathed to the Orphanage 
Art by the late Jules Dalou shall be purchased a 
| 


Municipality of Paris. 

The Death is announced of M. H. F. Iselin, the sculpt 
at the age of eighty years. After studying with Ru 
M. Iselin obtained a gold medal in 1852 for his “Jeu 
Romain,” which was purchased by the State. For sor 
years past M. Iselin had lived in retirement at Clairegou! 
(Haute-Sadne), his native village. =. | 
_, & Memorial Tablet has been placed by the Lond 
County Council on 48 Welbeck Street, the house in whi 
Thomas Young, physician and Egyptologist, lived fro 
1800 to 1825. Young is known best for his exposition - 
the inscription on the. Rosetta stone, which proved the k: 


*¥ 
$F, 3 | 


to the Egyptian hieroglyphics. ic - 
Professor Delitzsch has undertaken another series — 
explorations in Assyria and Babylon. — \y 5 | 


1900, Ltd.) at the meeting of the Society of Architects on 
next Thursnay. The Paper will be illustrated by biograph 


Pictures, showing machinery, &c., in operation. | 


ma. 
_ The Representatives of the French Academy of Fine Ar 
at the Archzeological’ Congress at Athens are MM. Bonna 
Marqgueste and Bernier. a | 
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ss THE WEEK. 

: members. of the National Art Collections Fund 
their first annual meeting on Friday last. The 
cts of this Society are similar to those of the Friends 
he Louvre in France. But in one case there are 
usiastic millionaires, while in the other the funds 
yibuted by the 551 members are limited in amount. 
vever, although the Society has only been a short 
le in existence, several interesting objects have been 
red, viz. an old English repeating-watch, by WALTER 
(RE; a picture by Warteau, entitled /éte Cham- 
+; a volume of rare engravings and paintings, a 
ving of The Martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, by 
cesco Mazzora ; a plate of Rhodian faience, a Greek 
aze relief of the fourth century before Curist, and 
inel picture of the Madonna and Child, by Basttan1. 
hout a large increase in the membership it cannot 
(spected that the fund will be able to make costly 
‘tions to museums or galleries. Co-operation can 
much, and for the National Art Collections Fund 
e is a vacancy. 


: 
| 
; 


ANOTHER case which proves the necessity for a 
ten agreement in architectural transactions has been 
‘d at the Glamorgan Assizes. Mr. HERBERT 
NER, architect and surveyor, of Cardiff, claimed 


‘o/. damages from the owners of the Cardiff Heath | 


te for breach of contract and fees for plans used in the 
slopment of the property. He was instructed to pre- 
| plans, which were approved by the solicitor to the 
te, who had died in 1902. It was decided that he 
ald have charge of the letting of the different plots, 
she made arrangements with builders for building 
2s. In fact, he was to act as surveyor until the 
le of the fifty-four acres had been built upon. On 
solicitor’s death the management was taken out of 
hands. He consequently claimed for the amounts 
vould have received had he continued to hold office, 
je same rate as was paid to other surveyors on the 
te. Mr. Turner was unable to produce any written 
‘ement. Mr. EnciisH Harrison, who acted as com- 
‘loner, accordingly decided against the plaintiff. 


Tue subject of trade effluents is likely to receive 
‘sual attention in the committee-rooms of the House 
ommons during the present session. There is no 
ot trade refuse is one of the difficulties with 
ich Sanitary authorities are not always able to cope. 
night be supposed that it should be regarded as 
{ry nuisances for which provision has to be made by 
l authorities. But if there was no check, it would 
vossible for a manufacturer to set up large works 
* a small town and compel the inhabitants to 
lirge their sewers for his convenience, The Rivers 
‘ution Prevention Act says that local authorities are 
ler certain conditions to give facilities for the 
‘ance of liquids from factories or manufacturing 
‘isés into their sewers. But the sanitary authority 
1 not give such facilities where the sewers 
| only sufficient for the requirements of the 
‘met. The report of the Royal Commission on 
‘age Disposal recommends that it should be the 
7 of the local authorities to provide such sewers as 
necessary to carry trade effluents as’ well as 
/€stic Sewage, and that the manufacturer should be 


in the right, subject to the observance of certain 


‘guards, to discharge trade effluents into the sewers 
fhe local authority. Instead of providing by direct 
‘tment what those safeguards should be, the local 
lority should frame regulations (subject to con- 
aton by a central authority) which could provide 
he Standards for the different manufacturers as 
(rds preliminary treatment. of the effluents, and 


~ 
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power to vary the standards or to dispense with them 
altogether in special cases should be given. The com- 
mittee who are investigating the Heckmondwike Im- 
provement Bill consider that trade refuse should be 
restricted to the discharge of liquid refuse. But trade 
refuse includes solid matter, and the difficulty is, there- 
fore, not surmounted if the regulations. refer only to 
liquids. 


Tue reports of Dr. THresu, the medical officer of 
health for Essex, generally contain information which 
will be useful to those who have to consider domestic 
water-supply. In the report which was presented on 
the 4th inst. he opposes the prejudice against wells. 

I am becoming more and more convinced, as the result 
of my personal observations and my study of the dis- 
tribution of typhoid fever,” says Dr. Turesn, “that this 
disease is never caused by well water when the well is 
so constructed that no impurity tan get into it without 
having filtered through 8 or ro feet of soil.” He also 
adds :—" No person need ‘hesitate about taking up 
his residence in the country merely because he will have 
to use we water for drinking and domestic purposes. 
With a properly constructed well he may feel decidedly 
safer, so far as water-borne disease is concerned, than 
in drinking the Thames and Lea water in London, or 
the moorland water supplied to Manchester, Liverpool 
and other cities.” The wells, however, do not yield a 
large supply except in the south-west of Essex, and 
they are better adapted for single houses or groups of 
houses than for towns. 


In their report for 1905 the Council of the Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society regret the absence of 
enthusiasm among the associates, as evidenced not only 
by the rare attendance at meetings, but by the lack of 
competition for the prizes offered by the Society. For 
the measured drawings only one set was submitted, and 
no sketches were sent in for the hon. secretary’s 
prize. The Council also regret that the response from 
principals was insufficient to warrant embarking upon 
a scheme of lectures in connection with the London 
Architectural Association. For the present it must lie 
in abeyance. On March 24 a fairly representative 
meeting was held to listen to the papers of Mr. A. S. 
Cross and Mr. Georcr Husparp upon the subject of 
the “Statutory Qualifications of Architects.” The 
resultant of the discussion was a resolution that the 
Society heartily approves of the principle of the statutory 
qualification of architects, and urges the Institute to 
press forward a Bill for that purpose. The Society 
consists of fifty members, ten associate members and 
twenty-seven associates. 


Tue Bessemer Gold Medal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute has been awarded this year to Professor 
ARNOLD, of the Sheffield University College. He has 
resolved to hand over the medal to the City Council, 
who provided the plant: that was employed in the re- 
searches for which the medal was awarded. Without 
that aid the medal would not have gone to Sheffield 
in the year 1905. He acknowledges also his obligation 
to his staff for their hard work and devotion during 
fifteen years. Professor ARNOLD believes in rendering 
to Casar the things that are C#sar’s, and therefore he 
suggests “that as it seems probable that soon with 
university. rank a new Board-room more in keeping 
with the dignity of the institution will be required, the 
medal, with its illuminated certificate and frame, be 
placed there between the Mappin medal boards, to remind 
students that although they have climbed up a some- 
what steep slope, they are not yet quite at the top of the 
hill, and to encourage: them to still further exertions.” 
A tribute has been gracefully paid to the Sheffield 
Council, who will soon have the satisfaction of having a 
legalised and complete university in their city. 
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THE LIVERPOOL .ARBITRATION. CASE, . 
MONG the benefits which are owing to WIL- 
uiAM III, the sanctioning of the. principle of 
arbitration holds an. important place. If we remember 
how firmly the English Courts clung to their privileges 
jt required a strong will to have it declared by Parlia- 
ment that “it. hath been found by experience that 
references made by rule of Court have contributed much 
to the ease of the subject.” The insisting on a rule of 
Court as a condition of successful arbitration revealed 
the resolution to keep the new system under the control 
of the judges. It was. not possible until many years 
had elapsed to haveia legal pes without an order of 
Court. 

The conditions be business in our time may be said 
to demand arbitration. So much depends on technical 
defails in many actions, it is not to be expected that the 
judges can master them from the statements of counsel 
and witnesses. There is in such cases an amount of 
drudgery to be gone through from which judges should 
be spared. Indeed, it sometimes happens that the 
terms employed can be considered as belonging to a 
different language., A few years ago it was necessary 
to compile a glossary to enable.a Royal Commission to 
understand what was said by witnesses in an inquiry 
relating to trade, and a similar aid would often be of 
use in the courts of. law. To experts all those terms 
are as familiar as ordinary monosyllables. 

Apart from the. obscurities of language, there are 
cases in which the,evidence that is brought. before the 
Court can only be, as it were, of a fractional kind. We 
sometimes find a judge expresses an intention to visit 
premises which are the subject of the action before him, 
and it is an avowal that what he has heard from 
witnesses or seen in-models or diagrams is inadequate 
to enable him to arrive at a decision. Visits of the 
kind can only rarely be made by a judge, but an 
arbitrator would probably begin his work in that way. 

The remarkable .case between Mr. W. H. Lever. 
and the Corporation:of Liverpool reveals the peculiarities 
of arbitration as now practised, as well as the support 
which the Courts afford to the procedure in difficult 
circumstances. Our readers are. aware, we presume, 
of the history of the transaction, and we need not, 
therefore, enter into: the details of it. Mr. Lever in 
1900 purchased a large tract-of land for 60,o00/, Part 
was presented by him to the people of Bolton to form a 
public park, a part was to be used.in connection with a 
residence for himself, and the remainder was to be 
developed as opportunities arose. . Additional land was 
acquired in order to make the estate compact. Roads 
were also opened..As the land was in the vicinity 
of.. the Liverpool reservoirs the Corporation became 
alarmed, and in 1892 obtained an Act giving them 
compulsory y powers to secure additional lands, or, in 
other words, to acquire Mr. Lever’s property. 

The action of the ‘Corporation was justified. There 
would be danger to Liverpool if the reservoirs were 
affected by the ‘existence of a town or village near 
them. It would ‘have been more prudent if they 
had anticipated the risk and purchased the ground 
before Mr. Lever‘ could Have arranged for it. The 

water supply had, ‘however,’ ¢ost an enormous sum, 
and the necessity of possessing so large an area of 
land-would probably be disputed. The question to be 
decided was what sum was to be paid. ‘The area of 
Mr. Lever’s estate’was 2,200'acres, of which 400 acres 
were given to Bolton. There was consequently four- 
fifths of an estate rémaining which cost 60,000/. ~The 
value of land, we need not say, is’ extremely elastic. 


a low rate in this' country. But the capabilities of 
land are not easily meéasuted,: 
the Jand was indispensable} atid, what is more, there 
could be no competition. 'The system of water supply 
would-have to be transformed ‘if ‘the reservoirs were to 
be free from the: -ericroachment: of ‘datigerous: elements: 
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tested by its agricultural use it 1s Supposed to stand at 


Tf used as a building 
éstate the value would be far higher.:. But’ in’ this: case - 


te 
a a 4 
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fifths of an * State ‘for whith he’ paid Ate aie 
were no doubt expenses incurred in laying nae 
and some interlacing pieces of land were purchase 
against that may be set the part of the estate wh 
attached to his residence. It was therefore r 
to determine the amount to be paid by arbitrati 
The arbitrators appointed were Mr. Ropert 
who has valued a great part of England for rail 
other purposes, and Sir Epwarp Boy e, who has; 
experience as an architect, a surveyor, a barrister 
as a writer on compensation. Mr. ReGmnALD Emr) 
MIpDLETON was selected as umpire; he has had ay 
experience of waterworks abroad and at home, an), 
engineer to a great many municipal councils for wer 
supply. Three such experts should gain the confic& 
of the most sceptical. They had a difficult task’ be re 
them, for, as a matter of course, there must have te 
divergence among the valuers. According, to no 
witness the value of the land was 40,o00/.—an ke 
which we conclude was based on the price ‘giverior 
it by Mr. Lever. “Another witness considered jae 
200,000/. would be a fair price for the ground. 
Everyone accustomed to such investigations " dle 
to make allowances for vast differences between yaja- 
tions, and the umpire could have made his award ajiis 
office i in Westminster. But a curious claim was st 
by the Liverpool Corporation which prevented sux 
course being adopted. They boldly declared that althe g) 
they were not owners of the land, yet they va 
position of riparian owners, and were entitled toc 
not only all the rain-water which fell upon the And, 
but also any water which flowed beneath the surizc. 
That it was ingenious strategy cannot be denied. It 
might be supposed to be a trap for the umpire, as acer’ 
ing to one view the determination would bla 
question of title which was outside the arbitration ft 
Lever, of course, refused to recognise the assertion nd 
claimed a right to all water except such as flow 
defined channels. If such a theory as that maintain 
the Corporation could be upheld the value of t 
would be much diminished. In any case, it be 
necessary for the umpire to have an ocular d 
tion of the conditions of the water on the estate 
MIDDLETON accordingly went there in July. 
Under ordinary circumstances no importance wuld 
be assigned to the visit of an umpire to the Projr) 
with which he was for the time being conne ut 
the visit was utilised by the Corporation in a way ho! 
is without precedent in the history of arbitration: ind 
which is not.likely to be repeated. Consulting engi er 
in Westminster are not usually able to tramp over //lds 
as quickly as they were in their younger days when| 
had to take sections or lay out curves: in a:h 
MIDDLETON, who is sixty years of age, suffers occasio lly 
from _ malarial attacks, which are the consequen' oh 
residing in hot climates, After two days’ toiling ove the 
moors he was knocked up. Whereupon at the ims|nc® 
of Corporation officials. a doctor was sent to exa ine 
the umpire. He found him in his bedroom smi + 
and walking, and ‘came to the conclusion that! 
MiIppLETON was outiof condition, but with no gra? ok 
mental symptoms of any kind. The doctor, expect! 
be paid by the Corporation: who had employed hin but 
he was told to send his account to. the - patient. Mr. 
MippLeton, who was not aware .of the condi>n® 
paid the doctor and returned unattended to Lolo. 
We shall soon explain — use was made o tie 
incident. y 
- By the Arbitration Act ay 1889. an award i nal 
ithtese it can be shown that the arbitrator or: 
was one-sided, or that he allowed himself to be de ved 
by any of the parties, or had not conducted ‘the inwiry” 
in a proper: way. “The Corporation resolved to injus? 
Mr. Mrpp.eton’s award, that Mr. Lever “was tor 
138,449/.,. on. the. ‘ground: that ‘as ‘he was’ serU 
ill.-his. memory?was impaired, ‘and « that-he was al 


Me 
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wnporarily. incapable of properly adjudicating upon the 
utter. It was no doubt true that the time for making 
: award had. been extended. But no injury arose to 
sher parties' from the delay. If a‘slight attack of 
ness is a bar to a sound. judgment, then many of the 
iisions given in the law courts must be unjust. 
jdges do their work fairly, although they may have 
-d to see their physicians before they entered the Court, 
.4 may have to swallow medicine while on the Bench. 
howing what has to be sustained by professional men 
¢ all kinds, Mr. Justice WarrINGTON, who tried the 
ese, was justified in expressing surprise that a body 
je the Liverpool Corporation should have adopted 
«ch a plea, for which‘ there was not a particle of 
sidence. It is needless to say that the award was 
¢elared to be valid and that the Corporation will have 
t pay the cost of the arbitration as well as the law 


qsts. . : 

It will follow from Mr. Justice WarrRincTOn’s action 
iat the position of an arbitrator must be considered 
ime secure than it was. Whatever may be the 
(pabilities of a man who undertakes such an office 
tere is a possibility that he may conduct the inquiry in 
‘manner which does not always correspond with that 
‘the Appeal Courts. Some judges are not always 
ifious. But if an architect or an engineer were to 
jitate their lighter moods one of the parties would be 
lely to say justice was not done. A slight attack of 
iness would also be supposed to seriously affect the 
{bitrator’s judgment. Henceforth, in order to have an 
jfard set aside it will be necessary that the arbitrator 
just be guilty of the misconduct or other offences 
stich are described in the Act. ; 


THE WATER-COLOURS SOCIETY. 


'T is an advantage in the exhibitions of the Society 
| of Painters in Water-Colours that we are able to 
\mpare the influences both of tradition and innovation. 
‘ere are members who are still faithful to transparent 
jlours, and who impart to their dainty little drawings 
e finish ofa miniature. Other members and Associates 
Imit few restrictions except those imposed by the use 
| paper and of colours mixed with water. The result 
‘that many varieties of drawings are to be. seen this 
‘ar, and the exhibition, although confined to. one room, 
fords subjects for enjoyable study during several visits. 
Some drawings this year are unusually large. Mr. E. 
\LEXANDER’s Peacock and Python measures 70 inches 
740 inches. It required courage to select such a sub- 
‘tt, and only a vigorous hand could draw ‘the long 
ies of the bird’s feathers, with which the serpent 
ypears almost parallel. But justice is hardly rendered 
(the python, for on such occasions the skin loses its 
pines and shines as if by the victory. Another draw- 
g of a novel kind and the work of an Associate is the 
heodore and Honoria, by Mr..H. E. Crocker. It 
(presents a scene in the strange story which DRyDEN 
anslated from Boccaccio. The subject was hitherto 
¢glected, for a more difficult one could hardly be 
‘und, For what would now be considered as 
mere vision—the continuous murdering of a 

_ oman by a mounted knight—has to be treated as a 
vality. Mr. Crocker has interpreted the legend in the 
jes of the Florentines who first heard it. There is 
thing Suggestive of the stage vision. The table is 
‘aced amidst tall trees, and the chase passes close to 
4 The guests are startled, but look upon the tragedy 
3 if the actors were living beings, and not ghosts. 
uch a drawing reveals a power in composition with 
ite figures which is not common with water-colour 
_mign St. Elizabeth, who is seen carrying a child along 
; aoae a a Tannhauser, where the knightly bard 
il ‘ae ie poenne to the Rhine maidens. In this 
OT shat vec wa ty, for a floating figure is detached, 
ous WO drawings are given’instead of one. Mr. 


ae 
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Mr. Crocker has’ two other drawings,. a- 


23) 


Capocan Cowper in Molly, Duchess.of Nona, shows’ a 
bust of a young Italian girl in an elaborately ornamented 
robe who is \strangely reminiscent. of the older Mona 
Lisa. . Mr. Watnwricu?, who is also:ian Associate, in:his 
Covenanter’s Sermon, a Limner of the Olden Time, and 


An Impromptu, contributes drawings which -are not 


easily passed over. They'are experiments in strongly 
marked light and shade, and stand out with almost ‘the 
force of relief. . . sae og it “4 
This year we see several. methods: of representing 
architecture, Mr. J. S.-Sarcent's Palazzo’ Grimant 
would be likely to horrify,a quantity surveyor from. its 
being made up of disconnected spots of colour. But at 
the right distance they-all.fall:in their places and suggest 
the lower storey of a Venetian building. ‘The treat- 
ment, however, seems better adapted for his Bed of a 
Torrent, where there are detached boulders.» Mr. 
REGINALD Barratt’s manner:is different, and we may 
say more reverential. He has an admirable view of 
the entrance of the Ducal Palace, Venice, with the 
sculptured figures, and an.entrance to St. Mark's, in ~ 


‘which the mosaics are represented in brilliant colours: 


He has also a view of the great church at Dordrecht, the 
abbey at Middelburg, and the Campo Santo at Venice, 
as seen from the canal. - In all of these the buildings, 
however much they differ in:style, are depicted truthfully. 
Miss Ciara Montatga’s representation of the Reden- 
tore, Venice, would delight a French impressionist. The 
lines of the ‘building, the procession’ with banners” up 
the steps, the boats and crowds are shown in the 
thinnest of sienna. It is, therefore, more suggestive of 
a thought than of an architectural representation. | But 
it-has merits, and recalls Patrapio’s building, which is 
not his’ masterpiece. . Mr. ALBERT Goopwin shows 
views in. several towns; from Grenada, in_the West 
Indies, to Bosham, in Sussex. In his Lincoln the 
cathedral appears, but the pencil has to be aided by the 
pen, for lines in Indian ink are used to emphasise the 
arcading. The most characteristic of his drawings is The 
Last Act and Fall of the Curtain, Pompei, ad. 79. In 
it we see the amphitheatre—not quite as elliptical as 
the original—from which the crowds shave escaped, 
for Vesuvius is emitting flaming embers in the 
background. Mr. T. M. Rooke has three drawings 
of French subjects, with two from Westminster 
Abbey, in which details are honestly given. What 
a fine series his views of the building would make. 
if collected. Mr. Herspert MarsHatr attempts the 
Tower Bridge as seen from the roadway, from which 
the anomalous structure looks more unsuitable than 
from the river. The subject was not worthy of his 
pencil. River scenes have not yet lost their interest. 
Mr. Hopson’s. view of the Houses of Parliament 
appears to be foreshortened to excess, and the length 
of the building is not made evident.. Mr. Goopatt has 
given one of the ever-popular views of St. Paul’s from 
the Surrey side. The Open Air, by Mr. THoRNE- 
Waitt, looks like a view of the Sussex Downs. Sir 
Francis Powe.t has a vigorous seascape which is 
called Staffa from the North-East, .the little island 
appearing on the horizon. The view of Snowdon, 
which is a large drawing, is one of Mr. CLARENCE 
Wuaite’s most successful works. . Only opaque colours 
are used for it. It is enough to demonstrate that the 
praise which the mountain is. now receiving is| justified 
The Cross Roads, by Mr. Tom Lioyp, and his ‘Last 
Waggon are delightful drawings of country scenes. 
Wings of the Morning, by Mr. E. R. Hucues, treats 
the same theme as Guipo’s Aurora, but instead of 
amorini there is a vast number of birds of varied. 
plumage, while the birds of darkness wing their way to 
lower regions. As an imaginative work it merits 
recognition, but the execution is admirable, and the 
figures suggest flying... ee ae a ae 
|. The office of President in:such a Society cannot: fail: 
to have an effect upom the holder’s’ works. He must 
respect the past and ‘curb his invention. Sir ERNEST! 
WaATERLOW continues to-give transcripts from’ nature 
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which can be considered as successful without being | — 
In The Chalk-pits on the Sussex Downs we 


remarkable. 
see a somewhat bolder treatment, and A Dorsetshire 
Common almost makes us feel. we are in the open 
air. But with all their merits we feel the artist could 


have accomplished much more under other circum- } 


stances. Mr. Rosert Littie’s Gateshill is so luminous 
as to appear almost like a‘work in‘ oils. Mr. PaTer- 
son’s Nameless Hills is more a view of clouds than of 
the earth, but they belong to Scotland rather than to 
the South. His Arthur's Seat is a panoramic view 
produced by a few large washes. The night scene by 
Mr. Eyre Wa ker, Aysgarth Force in Flood, shows 
daring, and is well adapted to the subject, for the rush 
of water seems more mysterious. It offers a curious 
contrast to its bright neighbour, C/appersgate Village, 
by Mr. Curupert Ricpy. In Rocks on the Greta, by 
Mr. Jessop Harpwick, a strong contrast is offered 
between the barren mass and the rich vegetation around. 
But the most effective of those scenes comes from 
Ireland, viz. Caragh River, by Miss Mitprep A. BuTLer. 
Mr. Hemy contributes three marine views. The surging 
waves in the Fishing Boats off Brixham shows a 
master’s hand. ba pe 

Mr. Water West has only one drawing, which is 
delightful: a lady, apparently a Quakeress, thinking 
over a letter, which to her is A Weighty Consideration. 
The figure would serve for RacueL Geppes in “ Red- 
gauntlet.” . Mr. ArtHuR Hopkins has a graceful ‘full- 
length figure of Rosa.inp reading the verses, which 
would be a fitting companion to the Quakeress. | The 
Magic of Pan's Flute, by Mr. WeEGUELIN, presents a 
nude nymph in the hollow of a tree who is listening to 
the god. This is a charming work. The Citharistria 
and 7ibicina ‘are two of Mr. BuLtetn’s classic figures, 
and the most successful of those he has given of: late 
years. In both drawings the figure is supplemented by 
a Bacchic relief as a background. They are among the 
gems of the exhibition. 
a humorous scene this year, for his only work is The 
Betrothal, a scene from “* The Bride of Lammermoor ;” 
it is a favourite incident with painters. In this case 
there is a departure from the stage types of the ill-fated 
lovers. Mr. ArtHuR RackuHam, in The Princess's 
Mirror, makes the ground appear as if it were marble, 
which has a curious effect. His principal drawing is 
Pleasure Seekers, in which geologists, photographers, 
mountaineers and other followers of pleasure are con- 
gregated within one frame. Mr. Macsetu’s The Ebb 
Tide, a group of fisher-folk, does not manifest his cus- 
tomary and exquisite finish, and probably was too early 
taken from the studio. ; 

On the walls there are 257 drawings, and fortunately 
not one among them can be considered as a failure. 
In many cases there is originality of subject, and, 
indeed, each canvas has something to recommend it. 
But it 1s becoming more plain every year that if large 
drawings continue to be sent in, and if some of the 
members will send a dozen examples, the wall space is 
too limited for justice to be done to them all. An 
amateur who would be resolved to examine all the 
works that are to be seen would have to go through a 
wearisome pilgrimage on his knees, for at least one- 
half the drawings are below the line of vision. If it is 
not possible to utilise some of the other rooms on the 
premises for exhibitions a reform will be necessary. 


An Interesting Marble Tablet has been discovered during 
excavations in Vere Street in connection with the Holborn 
to Strand improvement. The tablet represents a man 
seated with a youth standing before him, and bears an 
inscription in the Greek language. Dr. Haverfield,’ of 


Christ Church, Oxford, has investigated the inscription, and: 


States that the tablet is sepulchral~in origin, and’ that 

although of an ancient date it: is. probably a modern im- 

portation into this country. . The tablet is to be preserved 

‘for the present at the Horniman Museum, 
~ 1 . ; 


Sir George Reid, ex-president of the Royal Sec 


4,000/. to be subscribed. The gallery contains about 


Mr. GLinpont does not present | 


‘time of Phidias, and the examples ranged from the | 


‘in. 


_..! them to Italy by hundreds of thousands. Greek scul} 


. 
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ART GALLERIES, ABERDEEN, 
N Saturday a new sculpture gallery, which is an 
tion to the Art Gallery in Aberdeen, was opene 


Academy. The trustees of the late John Clark gr: 
8,o00/. towards the cost of the building, leaving a balan 


casts of masterpieces of sculpture, some of which are 1 
be seen in the South Kensington collection or elsewhe) 
Great Britain. oe 3e ea | 


Sir George Reid delivered an address. ' He recallec 
history of the Institution, remarking that without Mr, | 
Murray Aberdeen would have had no such gallery.” It 
difficult to speak of Mr. Murray in his presence, and it 
not easy to find words to express sufficiently his 
George’s) admiration of the untiring energy, enthusiasn 
self-sacrifice which he had shown since he took up 
matter. Professor Ramsay, of the University, had 
done much for the movement. In the selection of the 
the committee had throughout had the benefit of the 
counsel and untiring assistance of Mr. Robert F. Mart) 
South Kensington Museum, to whom they were’ 
indebted for the admirable arrangements and grou 
in the different courts. Going on to speak’ of the con 
of the sculpture gallery, he pointed out, says the Gia 
Herald, that unfortunately much of what had ana 
of ancient art had come down to us ina mutilated; 
Nearly all the finest Greek statues were mere wr 
The frost and the rain of long centuries had marred| 
wasted, but man had always been the great destri 
Goth and Vandal, Christian and Turk, alike by turns 
had a hand in the work of destruction. The intere)| 
the examples given of the sculptured art of Egypt, 
Assyria was chiefly historical. There was a strangi| 
pressiveness and dignity about Egyptian sculpture, 
was bound by narrow rules and deeply influence; 
religious tradition. The earliest works which had « 
dcwn to us were generally the best. It was an art arm 
in its growth, and was never able to work out its 
freedom. Assyrian art never got beyond the carving 0 
surfaces, and like that of Egypt, knew neither progres: 
development; but the Chaldeo-Assyrian sculptor ¢ 
express the form, motion and character of animals | 
quite surprising way. Early Greek sculpture had a 
ties to that. of Egypt, but the Greek race resembled] 
Egyptian in nothing. It had neither the same origin’ 
same customs, nor the same beliefs. The Greek artist 
constantly endeavouring to create his own individual | 
ideal type, and in the end gave the world the most pe) 
works in sculpture which have ever come from ht) 


_hands. Greek sculpture dealt chiefly with the ideal m 


sentation of the human body—but to make a sple’ 
statue of marble it was necessary, in the first plac| 
make the living man, and great. sculpture develop¢ | 
Greece at the same period as the institution by w) 
was formed the perfect human body. A noble trai: 


of the body went hand in hand with the discipline 0 


both sexes spent their days in the gymnasium— 
cultivate the mind, but to develop and perfect the 
—and those unskilled in the exercises of the 

nasium were looked on with contempt as tradesme 
mechanics. The result in course of time was a beat 
race, and the sculptor perfected what nature had I 
partly done. We were, as a nation, at last begin} 
slowly to realise the importance of physical tral’ 
for the young. The sight, common enough, of 
underfed, spectacled children creeping to school 
a load of books, of multitudes of under-sized 


men and women in our large manufacturing towns, 4! 
statistics of the army recruiting department were, 


‘the least of it, not reassuring. Although the s} oe ai 


disposal of the committee was very limited, an effort | 
been made to illustrate the development of Greek aes 
from the early Archaic period till its culmination: 


emat 
. 


stelze to the godlike forms of the figures from the ea‘) 
pediment of the Parthenon. The Roman, occupied 
more serious affairs, war, conquest and the administr: 
of conquered territories, had little natural aptitud fo: 
and was long indebted to the Etruscans in such mal! 
After the fall of Syracuse, Etruscan influence gave | 
that of Greece, and the craving for works of Gre 2k at 

Greece and its colonies were spoiled and robe 
their art treasures by a horde of depredators, i 
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‘flocked ‘te Rome as the new artistic centre of the world. 
Greek became the fashionable language; everything was 
tFiollenteed. Innumerable works belonging.to what: was 
known. as the Graeco-Roman period fill the museums of 
Europe, works often less characterised by the ideal than by 
an almost. brutal realism. di By ce $7 
__ After the fall of, the Roman Empire the art of sculpture 
‘suffered a long eclipse. The gods—great and small—had 
vanished into darkness. But’ one of them, “The guardian 
of the flocks and herds, the all-pervading spirit of the fruit- 
fulearth,” with his horns, shaggy goat’s legs, budding tail 
and wieked yet kindly face, and who, as gods went, appears 
to have been nota bad sort of fellow—was: destined to 
reappear later as the devil of popular Christian superstition. 
If we may judge by his constant presence in gargoyle and 
‘porbel, the Gothic sculptor found a fearful joy in carving 
him.’ The mocking demons that look down on Paris from 
the western towers of Notre-Dame were characteristic 
examples of his genius in that direction.. In the early 
‘centuries of Christianity carving or modelling the human 
form was denounced as idolatry, and artists were regarded 
‘as men of infamous occupation ”—all the gladness of art 


had fled before the ascetic spirit of the Christian Church, | 


so utterly opposed to the Greek ideal of the dignity of that 
bodily frame which they believed they shared with the gods 
themselves. The body was regarded as a thing to be 
mortified and held in contempt, and the doctrine of the 
“depravity of the flesh, if we were to judge from the figures 


in the painted windows of Medizval cathedrals and in the 


i ee ee he 5 . 

_works of the primitive painters, resulted in the human form |. 
number of. rooms required for single occupants, namely, 
chief officers and their principal, assistants, need not be 


degenerating into lank skin and bone. It was difficult to fix 
a precise date for the beginning of the Renaissance move- 
‘ment, of which Italy was especially the nursing mother. It 
resulted from two currents of force—intellectual revolt 
‘against the bonds of scholastic theology and the extreme 
“spirit of asceticism to which he had referred, and to this 
was joined an insatiable desire forknowledge. It permeated 
ind transformed philosophy, science and religion, while the 
revival of classical knowledge and the study and imitation of 
\imeient sculpture gave a new impetus to art. Much had 
deen written regarding the Renaissance, its worldliness, 
pride, luxury, love of art and of good Latin, as well as of 
ts wider and freer intellectual life which opened men’s 
=yes to the beauty and wonder of the world in which they 
ved, and made life a thing to rejoice in. But there was 
only one aspect of the movement to which he would make 
\' passing reference—the strange mixture of Christianity 
ind Paganism in much of its art. Ruskin had frequently 
_eferred to this, and Browning had given us a vivid glimpse 
fit. When “ the bishop orders his tomb in St. Praxed’s 
_thureh,” every detail, sacred or profane, of its ornamenta- 
\ion is minutely gone into, and 


|, Pans and Nymphs, the Saviour at His Sermon on the Mount, 
| Saint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 

__, Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 

oS And Moses with the tables . . 


] 
} 
| 


ae all were jumbled together on: terms of complete 
fae ._ There was a fine representation of the sculpture 
if this period in the eastern gallery, including examples of 
he work of Donatello, Ghiberti and the Della Robbias, but 
_ €parated from their natural surroundings and crowded into 
; yharm. they inevitably lose something of their subtle 
charm, am . 


‘| - Seulpture had never been as popular an art as painting | 


| northern countries. It belonged rather to the more 
ienial south ; our cold, grey skies seemed unfavourable to 
ts development, and while Scotland could show a goodly 
ine of painters, its sculptors were comparatively few in 
lumber. It remained to be seen what use Aberdeen would 
aake of this fine collection of casts which the Art Gallery 
_ ommuttee had, with an amount of labour and trouble which 
hey could scarcely realise, brought together. The students 
a the University, in Gordon’s College, and in the neigh- 
_ Suring School of Art, the carvers in wood and granite, and 
he proverbial “man in the street,” would each find some- 
ting from which knowledge may be gained, and in those 
_vho had eyes to.see the sense of the beautiful would be 
eveloped and strengthened. Those citizens who had all 
long taken an interest in the gallery had reason ‘to be' 
-atisfied with its progress and the position it had now 
ttained. _ They had had their share in establishing what’ 
_ ‘aS not merely for the present, but what was certain to be 
f lasting benefit to the community, and‘ to all who had: 


operated: in the work he was sure he might, on behalf: 


f the chairman and committee, return their most hearty: 


” 
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| instructive and beautiful, 


‘partment. 
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thanks.. He ‘trusted that these galleries would always be 
kept open free of charge, and he could not for a moment 
Imagine that in a city of the size and importance of 
Aberdeen there could be the Slightest difficulty in main- 
taining, and from time to time adding to, the contents of a 
building :in which there was now much that was both 


LONDON COUNTY. COUNCIL OFFICES. 


a see latest report of the establishment committee of the 


4° County Council of London contains the following 
information relating to the proposed Westminster Bridge 


' Site :— 


In’ considering the reference ofthe Council of 
December 6, 1904, we resolved at the outset that it was 
eminently desirable that the proposed new offices should 


| provide accommodation not only for the staff of all branches 
_of the Council’s service, which could be administered from 


a centre, but also allow some room for expansion. 

With a staff properly concentrated and arranged for in 
one building, an efficient system of organisation would be 
provided with more economy of space than is possible 


'under the present conditions, and we would also hope that 
an economy in the service might itself be’ effected by reason 
‘of the large amount of work now entailed upon’ the staff in 


consequence of the separation of its various parts, 
With regard to the accommodation of the staff, the 


much in excess of those now provided, but it should include 
rooms at the central offices for the chief officers of such 
services the staff of which will not be brought to the ‘county 
hall. Also it would be well to arrange for a few smaller 
rooms in the building, so: that in ‘the event of the Council’s 


duties being enlarged ‘to any great extent the provision of 
‘rooms for chief officers might not bea difficult matter. The 


next requirement to which we have to draw attention is the 
accommodation of the drawing staff. For this purpose it is 


| desirable that rooms of varying sizes, capable of accom- 
modating the staff on any one scheme, and containing pro- 


vision for a room for chief draughtsmen, should be provided. 
Offices of this kind would be required for the engineer, the 
architect, the valuer, the chief officer parks department and 
the asylums department, and for'the purpose of meeting 


.emergencies which it appears to us will inevitably occur in 


these departments from time to time we would suggest the 
provision of three additional drawing offices not allocated to 
any particular department, but capable of being used as 
emergency may dictate. 

The next section is that of the technical assistants who 
require special accommodation, such as the staff of the 
chemist and the electric meter branch of the engineer's de- 
The accommodation at present provided for this 
work is not only extremely limited, but is not in that form: 


‘in which it can be best used, and undoubtedly additional 


space will be required in order to make good this deficiency. 
We then come to the provision of rooms for the officials 
in the higher ranks of the service.,, These officials should, 
without requiring a special room for each, be placed in a 
more or less quiet room associated with perhaps not more 
than two other officers. Ad 
Special provision will have to be made for the Council’s 
typewriting staff, and’ it will have to be larger than at 
present provided, bécause under'a more regulated system 
we apprehend that a greater amount of purely clerical work 


‘will be entrusted to the typewriting branch. On account of 
the noise of machines these rooms. would have to be com- 


paratively small, though opening out of each other. 

The professional and clerical sections of the tramways 
department should also be accommodated if possible at the 
county hall. Not only is it an advantage to the public to 
have one Jocus for all services, but when the northern 
system is developed the county hall will be more central’ 
than the present head office at Camberwell. § 

It is a point whether the stores can be wholly provided : 
on the new site, but if this could be arranged or partially 
so it would be a considerable advantage. With regard to- 
the education stores depot at Clerkenwell Close, neither the’ 
number of the staff nor the particulars of the premises are- 


included in the figures contained in this report. 


' Finally, the general staff should, in our opinion, be pro- 
vided. with larger rooms than at present exist, so that: 


‘organisation and superintendence may be better provided 


\ 
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for, and less space may .be occupied in the separation of 
the rooms. 

In some of the former schemes the area allotted for 
each officer has been 150 square feet. This area was 
arrived at after careful investigation by Government and 
other public officers, and much consideration by former 
committees of the Council. It makes allowance for the 
extra room which is necessarily required for chief and 
assistant chief officers who have to receive a number of 
persons simultaneously, and it is thought that this basis 
should still be adopted, at any rate, for settling the require- 
ments of the ‘site until more detail plans can be matured. 

.. In estimating the accommodation required it is true that 
we have not allowed for what we conceive to be the extra- 
vagant spacing by reason of the separate buildings of the 
present staff, but taking into consideration the very inade- 
quate space allowed to each officer, and having regard also 
to the fact that the Council should maintain a high efficiency 
of health conditions, we do not think that our estimates are 
too high. ; 

In the course of our deliberations, we have carefully 
weighed the advantages and disadvantages of several sites, the 
majority being considered unsuitable, either on the ground of 
excessive cost, or on account of the sites being inconveniently 
situated. The number of sites was eventually reduced to two, 
namely, a site in the Adelphiand the Westminster Bridge site, 
and after anxious. consideration we have .unanimously 
decided to ask the Council to take the necessary steps to 
acquire the latter mentioned site, which has an area of 
5-6 acres, or 248,776 square feet, being bounded on the west 
by the river Thames, on the south by the approach to 
Westminster Bridge, on the east by Belvedere Road, and on 
the north by the premises occupied by the Council’s works 
department. The proposed site plus the land occupied by 
the works department has an area of about 7.5 acres. 

The site is conveniently near the Houses of Parliament 
and the Government offices, and, although on the south side 
of the river, is in a central position with regard to means of 
communication from all parts of London. The site is near 
Waterloo railway station, and consequently can be reached 
from the City in a few minutes, and a tube railway is in 
course of construction which- will link Waterloo with 
Charing Cross, Piccadilly Circus, Oxford Circus, the Baker 
Street terminiand Paddington station. Westminster Bridge 
station on the District and Metropolitan Railways is within 
a few minutes’ walk, and in the present session the pro- 
moters of the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton 
Railway seek to extend their line from the Strand to 
‘Waterloo, which will connect the latter station with King’s 
Cross and Finsbury Park stations. In fact there is in 
existence, or will be within the next few years, means of 
communication between the neighbourhood of the suggested 
site and the termini in London of all the great railways. 
The district is served by numerous routes of omnibuses, 
one of the principal termini of the .Council’s tramways is 
adjacent to the site, and additional facilities for communica- 
tion will be available if the proposed tramways over West- 
minster Bridge and along the Victoria Embankment are 
sanctioned. Mention should also be made of the means of 
communication to be afforded by the Council’s steamboat 
service. 

We also think the site offers exceptional opportunities 
for architectural treatment. The river at this point runs 
nearly due north, and the site being approximately parallel 
with the river, three facades would be respectively on the 
south, east and west aspects, and the maximum of sunlight 
would thus obtain throughout. In the middle portion of 
the river facade might be placed the council chamber and 
committee-rooms which could be grouped as a_ central 
feature, and in this position would be subject to a minimum 
of the external disturbing influences of traffic and noise, 
The river frontage is approximately 800 feet, and for the 
purpose of comparison we may mention the frontage of 
Somerset House is about 550 feet. ai 

The scheme of development contemplates forming an 
embankment next the river, similar, to that in front of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, which includes a terrace-apart from 
the public embankment, and which would add architectural 
dignity to the river frontage. To improve vehicular 
approach, and also the lighting of, the. lower floors. on the 


east frontage, the width of Belvedere Road will be increased | 


to 50 feet. The leading dimensions will be river, frontage 
800 feet, the bridge approach 240 feet and Belvedere Road 
760 feet. It will be seen that approaches will. obtain on 


three sides of the proposed building, and an important im-- 


provement initiated on that side of the river... 


; 
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| the sum necessary for the work the heritors have ag 


» 
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.On the basis.of 150 superficial feet for each officer, 
building will accommodate 2,589 officers, and 61,790 squ 
feet for storage accommodation, &c., will be provided, 
The estimated cost of acquiring the site of 5.6 acresis 6 
The estimated cost of the building, foundations, &c., is 
The estimated cost of the embankmentis . ,  , 
In: considering these figures we would ‘re 
Council that the rent for central offices at which the 
stands, taking into account the estimated rent o 
premises held at ground rents, is 42,165/. a year, 
the capital value of the Council’s interest in the’ 
used as central offices, including the education o 
estimated at 400,000/. ay, fh egellml | 
It should also be borne in mind that it is estimated t 
the new site will accommodate 50.per cent. more offic ; 
than the present offices, and that the cost of housing ts 
. 


increased number under present conditions, and taki» 
the amount now paid, &c., for rent as a basis, would pn. 
ably be over 60,000/. a year. Sy Das 
The report. was presented on Tuesday but was it 
discussed. Plans of the site were exhibited and a ske\) 
of such a facade to the Thames as would be feasible, 
establishment committee say it is intended to treat j) 
exterior of the building in a simple and dignified mann 
to exclude all useless ornament, and to depend more up. 
the proportion of the masses to attain dignity and fitness | 
the appearance of the building. aS | 
1 Sgt Paes | 
| CULROSS ABBEY. moe 
Sate heritors of the parish of Culross have decided | 
proceed with the repairs and restoration of the anei¢ | 
abbey. While the works are in progress the congregati| 
will meet in the Abbey House, part of which has bee 
aside for the purpose by Lord Bruce. The complete resto 
tion of the church, plans for which have been prepared | 
Sir Rowand Anderson, embodies clearing out the eet 
south galleries, as well as all.the existing seating and wac 
work in the area of the church, the seating accommodati| 
lost through the abolishing of the galleries being provic 
by restoring the north chancel aisle and the aisle on t) 
east side of south transept. | 


as 
to} 


a 
Other works to be. execut 
comprise entirely re-roofing and laying wood-block floor — 
original level in existing building; reducing the ground le 
at entrance to its original surface, rearrangement of gal 
stair, opening up the original windows of the church whe 


The scheme also includes the erection of a né 
and more convenient vestry and the repair of the § 
The cost of the scheme is estimated to amount to’ 
At present, however, the heritors intend to go on ~ 
slightly modified scheme at an estimated cost of 3,760/, tl! 
intention being that if the sum raised by subseriptio 
which meanwhile amounts to 1,200/., increases during t! 
progress of the work the whole scheme will be un 
the architect having arranged the plans with that view. 4| 


contribute 2,500/. In view of. the decision arrived rol | 
heritors, Mr. Jas. Arnot, clerk to’ the Edinburgh Scho. 
Board, has offered to fill in the east window with stain 
glass, Miss Luke, Culross, offering to defray the cost | 
similar treatment of the north window. ao. | 

. Sess | 
a ee 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


At the last meeting of the Edinburgh Architectur 
» Association, Mr. J. T. Baillie, vice-president, in th 
chair, the subject of the statutory qualification of architec 

The chairman said the movement 


was discussed, 
set.on foot many years ago. 1 Gog 
Mr. A.W. 5S. Cross said the present position of their pr 
fession was eminently unsatisfactory, for while the w 
‘modern architects often displayed a large amount of ¢ 
power or originality that attribute was rarely acco 


BA 


= 
Te leading principles of the scheme of reform should 
jrlude a Bill in Parliament tending to increase the prestige 
» the Institute, and to constitute it the examining and 
ristration authority. The scheme would afford reasonable 
frilities to enable every competent architect and student to 
gain registration, and would close the door of the profes- 
sia to incompetent practitioners. The Institute might 
jjroduce means for the practical training of architects, and 
¢ leavour to induce universities to create chairs of architec- 
tre, so that the profession would be raised to a status which 
wuld insure that architects of the future would be trained 
ai cultured men. hai 

Mr. G. J. T. Middleton said their aim was to put the 
ahitectural profession on the same level as the medical 

fession, so that no man should practise as an architect 
» ess properly trained and properly qualified by adequate 
ewnination. He explained the provisions of the Bill for 
fi registration of architects promoted by the Society of 
‘shitects, stated that it was a better Bill than that pro- 
nted by the Council of the Institute, and urged agreement 
bween parties so that a registration Bill would be put 
bore Parliament by a united profession. 

Mr. Henry F. Kerr said he doubted the practicableness 
othe proposed compulsory registration by Act of Parlia- 
at, and that progress in raising the standard of the pro- 
#sion would be better made by encouraging the taking of 
¢ diploma of the Institute. 
Messrs. Robertson, Ross and M’Arthy commended the 
p posal for compulsory registration on the ground that the 
pifession suffered grievously from the competition of 
«rained and unskilled men such as masons and joiners, 
vo put up their door-plates and called themselves archi- 
tts. Although no resolution was put, this was the feeling 
othe meeting. 


JOHN O’ GAUNT’S CASTLE. 

| T Newcastle-under-Lyme some Corporation workmen, 
it says the Manchester Guardian, are placidly reburying 
¢) foundations of the castle which was John o’ Gaunt’s 
bne in Staffordshire. The same workmen first found the 
asient masonry a few months ago, when they were laying 
aiew sewer along a new street in the hollow that lies 
bow the old church tower. Fora short space of time the 
Dweastle people were genuinely enthusiastic about the 
[servation of a genuine archeological treasure. There 
's talk of excavating the whole site of the castle, laying 
be the masonry and putting up a monument to “ time- 
hioured Lancaster.” Old John o’ Gaunt left to Newcastle 
atich legacy by which centuries of Novocastrians have 
biefited directly. Every native of the town who serves an 
a.renticeship and continues to. live there is entitled to 
Swe in the annual distribution of the moneys of the 
Cunt Trust, and to-day there are 600 people who march 
ulailmgly once a year to the offices of the solicitor of the 
‘Tast and claim a handful of silver—about 28s. apiece. It 
ior a Substantial reason, then, that the Newcastle people 
tix about Gaunt’s “ beneficence”” and speak with pride of 
it “royal” associations of their town. But the lip service 
tthe benefactor has been put lately to a severe test, and 
lj weakness has been revealed. When the Corporation 
\rkmen unexpectedly struck the foundations of the. old 
{tle there arose the question of whether the excavations 
Swuld be continued, and how the cost should be 
drayed. By chance most of the land within the area of 
t} castle site was Corporation property. There was, there- 
fie, no serious initial difficulty of ownership to be over- 
ne, and it was a simple matter to estimate the probable 
€tof the excavations. Some experimental digging was 
Cie, and some 40 feet of old masonry in splendid 
Piseryation was bared. The stonework was only a foot or 
©) beneath the surface, and its condition was.as sound, and 
fish as if it had been laid by masons of the nineteenth 
tead of a far earlier century. Then came the question of 
¢ltinuing the excavations. A sum of 40o/. was named as 
probable outside cost, and a proposal was put before the 
ie Trustees that the members should contribute some- 

hg towards the proposed outlay from their yearly dole. 
} when this suggestion was made the enthusiasm for 
ater the remains of the castle began to wane. The 

bo Trustees buttoned the Trust pockets determinedly. 
heer aa came and went and failed to set an example 
fall <> pee or generosity. ~The Corporation had 
a: a lecide what was to be done,.and the workmen are 
hdd trying their decision into effect. If the Corporation 

“determined to uncover -and preserve what may remain 


- 
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of the castle they would have had to divert their new street, 
and perhaps to have made a small purchase of contiguous 
property. But the members came to the unenterprising 
conclusion that ‘it wasn’t worth it,” and so the sewer ,has 
been laid and the displaced earth shovelled back into the 
trenches. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN 


N an interview with a representative of the /rish Times 
Mr. Thomas Manly Deane, who is joint architect 
with Sir Aston Webb of the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, gave some details as to the preliminary plans of 
the new scheme, which, it may be added, will cost probably 
not less than 150,000/. The entire buildings will be erected 
in the form of a hollow square opening out on Upper 
Merrion Street, the frontage being about 390 feet and the 
depth about 170 feet. The College will form the principal 
side of the square, and from it on each side will project 
wings in which the officers of the Agricultural Department 
and the Board of Works will be eventually accommodated. 
These wings will have a frontage in Upper Merrion Street 
of nearly 90 feet, and will run the entire depth of the site, 
while the College will have a frontage of some 200 feet and 
a depth of about 73 feet. Between the wings and in front 
of the College there will be a courtyard of nearly 200 feet 
wide. Merrion Place will be widened to about 40 feet, and 
entrance to the College will be gained temporarily through 
this improved thoroughfare. In the meantime the houses 
in Upper Merrion Street will remain as they are at present, 
but as the scheme is worked out and the wings are completed 
the public boards occupying them will be transferred to the 
new premises. The College buildings on the inner side of 
the square are the only portion on which operations will be 
conducted just now. When the wings are completed and 
the houses in Upper Merrion Street have been demolished 
the present railings in front of the lawn will be continued 
as far as Merrion Place, and will enclose an ornamental 
grass plot in front of the public offices and the courtyard of 
the College, and also contain a handsome entrance leading 
into the main block. From this it will be seen what a vast 
improvement will be effected by the scheme. 

The ground plans of the College are practically com- 
plete, and the general arrangements have also been settled, 
but the elevations, &c., are still in the architects’ hands, so 
that the shape which the buildings will ultimately assume 
is not in a sufficiently advanced stage to admit of any 
detailed description. The sketch plans of the College dis- 
close a most imposing structure, with beautifully modelled 
turrets surmounting the entrance. However, these plans 
may be subject to considerable alteration, but at any rate 
they indicate-that the architectural. beauty of the work is 
being steadily kept in view. A contract has been entered 
into for the clearing and excavation of the site of the 
College, and these preliminary stages of the work are being 
carried out by Messrs. H. & J. Martin, of Dublin and 
Belfast. 


THE ASSOUAN DAM. 


(Rae last doubts as to the stability of the Assouan dam 
have brought a communication from Sir William 
Willcocks on the subject. Writing in the Egyptian Gazette, 
he describes the problems that confronted the engineers, 
and sums up the position thus:—We may say that at the 
Assouan dam we have against us (1) The known calculable 
force of the water trying to overturn the dam; and (2) 
certain other greatly minimised but possible forces trying 
to lift it off its base. We have for us :—(1) The whole 
weight of the dam, which with wide factors of safety is 
capable of resisting all the known forces by its weight 
alone ; (2) we have a structure built of the most tenacious 
cement mortar, while in our calculations we have assumed 
that it is built of mud; (3) we havea rock whose veins are 
notoriously vertical and therefore safe, and moreover. 
these veins are bounded on either side by solid granite, to 
which the dam is tied by neat cement mortar thrown in by 
thousands of barrels, while in our calculations we have 
assumed that we might have thrown in so much plum jam ; 
and (4) we have a foundation taken down into granite rock 
regardless of expense and supervised. in every detail by. 
sound engineers.. 


‘Wrunicipal Buildings are to be erected in Hamilton, N.B., 
from the desjgns of Mr. Alexander Cullen. Param shieas tyes 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE instructions to architects who will take part in 
the competition for the reconstruction of the town hall 
of Perth have been approved by the committee. The 
amount to be expended, including all external and 
internal embellishments, lighting, heating and ventila- 
tion, and all requisite fixtures and cost of movable 
furnishings, and taking down and re-erecting organ, is 
not to exceed 15,o00/. The new city hall which will 
have to be provided must afford accommodation for at 
least 2,500 people. Exits can be shown on the plans 
from the hall to streets which will be formed on the 
north and south sides of it, but the exits on the north 
side must be opposite the ground belonging to the 
Town Council next King Edward Street. ‘There is 
also a scheme for reconstruction of the existing build- 
ings. The competitors can adopt any style they 
consider suitable. 


RaILway companies were generally supposed to 
favour contracts for lump sums, and quantities used to 
be treated in a wholesale manner. It is therefore 
somewhat difficult to determine what is the basis of a 
contract, and a doubt of this kind has given rise to an 
action of which we may hear subsequently in the High 
Courts. It arose out of the reconstruction of a bridge 
on the North-Eastern Railway. The Company entered 
into a contract with the trustees of JoHn BuTLER & €o., 
engineers and ironfounders, for the whole work. The 
trustees sublet the masonry and brickwork to Messrs. 
Atkinson & Son, builders, of Stockton, the amount 
being 583/. Before settling the account the work was 
measured, and then it was discovered that, instead of 
there being 150 cubic yards as in the quantities, there 
were only 100 yards. The sum of 84/. was accordingly 
deducted: from Messrs. BuTLer’s account. The same 
amount was then deducted from Messrs. Atxinson’s 
account on the ground that they were bound by the 
conditions of the contract entered into by Messrs. 
BuTier. Messrs. ATKINSON insisted that their contract 
was for alump sum, and they sued the contractors in 
the Stockton County Court for 84/. 19s. 1d. as balance 
due for work executed. The Judge adopted the sub- 
contractors’ view, and judgment was given for the 
amount claimed with costs. A stay of execution was 
granted in view of the appeal. Apparently the dispute 
might have been avoided if a proper agreement had 
been drawn up. 


THE registration of land in England was for a long 
time advocated by political economists and statesmen 
before an Act for the purpose was passed. Registration 
is not made compulsory, and practically the Act may be 
said to apply in consequence to a-very limited area. 
The mischief which the Act was intended to remove 
closely concerns building. Many timid people are 
afraid to purchase building sites or to erect houses or 
business premises on them through a misgiving that 
the title will one day be discovered to have some flaw 
in it, and that a great loss will follow. . From what was 
said at a conference of representatives of town and 
county councils which was held in Glasgow, it would 
appear that registration is more necessary in Scotland 
than in England. The obscurity of the title requires 
a long investigation, and, of course, a large expendi- 
ture on law costs. One case was mentioned where the 
transferring of property valued at 142/. involved legal 
expenses of 233/. In another where the value was 
122/, the lawyers were paid 377/. A case where the 
costs were 138/. for a property worth 137/, must be 
considered as a cheap transaction. The Corporation of 
Glasgow had. to pay 73o/. as legal expenses on one 
purchase. A Blue-book appeared not long ago in 
which it was shown that on the Continent the trans- 
ferring of land from one owner to another was a 
simple operation.. In the past the system was accepted 
#S a matter of course. Times have changed; the Cor- 

Re et 


poration of Glasgow have found that the certificate of 
registrar can serve as well as a vast mass of documents 
and it has therefore been decided that representative 
from the city and various burghs shall take such step 
as may be deemed expedient for furthering the intro 
duction of registration into Scotland. 


Ir the opinion of foreign critics could be taken, 
would be found that Paris is more indebted to Baro; 
Haussmann than to a crowd of other administrators 
His transformation of narrow and crooked streets int 
wide and straight thoroughfares is usually proposed a 
a model for imitation by other cities. It is remarkable 
however, that in Paris the obligations to his enterpris 
are rarely acknowledged. Although there are such . 
vast number of statues in the streets, there is not on 
of Haussmann. An attempt was made last Friday i 
the Municipal Council to obtain approval for a projec 
of providing a memorial of that kind, but it was rejecte; 
by a large majority. What makes the aversion to th 
late Baron appear more extraordinary is that hi: 
principal lieutenant, M. ALPHAND, was, during severa 
years, the director of municipal works, and that ; 
memorial was erected to him after his death. 


It is generally assumed that the provincial museum: 
of France are in a state of efficiency which it would be 
well for us to imitate in this country. But, according 
to one of the French deputies, M. FErpanp ENGERAND 
they are in general mismanaged to an incredible extent 
Some of them, he declares, have no catalogues to the 
collections, and although there may be masterpieces or 
the walls there are no means to discover their value 
Quantities of paintings are to be found in garrets, anc 
many of the musées from the neglect of ventilation aré 
injurious to the collections. M. Enceranp does not 
wish the Government to be satisfied with his allegations 
He accordingly proposes that a commission should be 
appointed to investigate and report on the subject, and 
to explain whether it is possible to derive more advan- 
tages from the works of art which are at presen 
neglected. a 


Tue Association for the Photographie Survey 0 
Surrey are able to show a satisfactory result for the pas! 
year—66o0 photographs were received, and, as dae 
were 612 for the preceding year, the total is 1,272. The 
architectural prints number 455, of which 367 repre 
sent church and church monuments. Excluding the 
Metropolitan area and the more populous districts 0! 
Surrey, the portion of the county to the east of Reigate 
may be said to have been thoroughly surveyed a: 
regards its churches. It is remarkable, considering the 
number of workers in the town, that Croydon is far from 
complete. The parish church, St. Mary Magdalene’s 
Shirley Church and Christ Church, Addiscombe, art 
practically completed, but the remaining churches aré 
poorly represented. There is a fairly full series of the 
Town Hall, Whitgift’s Hospital and the Old Palace; < 
recent visit to the latter, however, by the Croydor 
Antiquities Protection Committee has brought to light 
some further points worth recording. There are othe! 
public buildings in Croydon which should be photo- 
graphed during the present year, and several houses 
which, from their interest and liability to disappear 
should be recorded. ; 
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ST. ANN’S CATHEDRAL, LEEDS. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ew concluding meeting of the present session of this 
Association was held on Friday evening last at 
‘ufton Street, Westminster, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, president, 
) the chair. 

Election of Officers. 


The scrutineers in their report said 479 voting papers 
‘ere received, but 23 had been rejected as invalid. The 
jllowing were elected :—President, Mr. ‘E. Guy Dawber ; 
ice-presidents, Mr. John Murray (317 votes) and Mr, Louis 
mbler (303 votes). Committee (the figures signify the 
umber of votes), Messrs. R. S. Balfour (361), A. Needham 
Vilson (358), H. T. Hare (356), Arnold Mitchell (311), J. S. 
bson (296), W. A. Pite (282), J. MacLaren Ross (277), 
| A. Rickards (266), J. B. Fulton (264), M. E. Webb (212). 

On the motion of the President Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 

.R.A., was elected by acclamation a member of the 
\ssociation ; Messrs. C. B. Bone, F. A. Whitwell and P. A. 
ash were reinstated members. 
| Mr. H. Puiriirs FLercHer read the following paper 
Be p 
The Buildings of the World’s Fair at St. Louis, 1904. 
| The “World’s Fair” held at St. Louis last year com- 
jemorated the centenary of the purchase of the Louisiana 
‘erritory by the United States Government from France. 
‘his territory contained over 1,000,000 square miles, and 
wms the central portion of the present United States. 
he Mississippi river formed the eastern boundary 
etween the Louisiana Territory and the United States, 
ad was the great highway upon which the extensive 
imber trade of the Americans was carried to the port of 
few Orleans. In 1800 this port had been secretly retro- 
aded from Spain te France, and two years later, when the 
ict was announced, great alarm was caused in the States 
a account of the strained relations with France. More- 
ver, Spanish officials still lingered at the port and were a 
‘eat cause of annoyance to the Americans. 
In 1803 Jefferson, the then President of the United 
tates, sent commissioners to Napoleon the Great to see if 
‘rms could be arranged for the purchase of the city and 
‘land of New Orleans. Napoleon, apparently being in 
reat need of money to carry out his expansive ideas in 
urope, conceived the idea of bartering the whole of the 
ouisiana Territory for much-needed gold. The business 
jpabilities of the little Corsican proved quite equal to 
saling with the astute Yankee, and after various negotia- 
ons he succeeded in squeezing fifteen million dollars out 
{the pockets of the American citizens. This, the greatest 
eal in real estate ever negotiated, more than doubled the 
tea of the original States, which, as defined by the Peace 
veaty of 1783, contained less than one-third of the present 
yea of this great Republic. At the time of the purchase 
lere were many who opposed it, but the wisdom of the 
enture has been more than justified since by reason of its 
ree mineral wealth and agricultural resources. 


Site. 

_ The site chosen for the Exhibition included a considerable 
ortion of what is known as the Forest Park; and some 
lea of its character can be gleaned from the view on the 
‘Teen, which.represents the same partially cleared ‘in 
vadiness for the preliminary engineering works. After the 
lans had been considerably advanced it was found: that 
lore land was necessary, and the Exhibition authorities 
tained a lease of the Washington University (then in the 
ourse of erection), together with the grounds, containing 
to acres of ground belonging thereto. A piece of land 
town as the “ Catlin Tract” was added at a later date, for 
(¢ owners, knowing that it was indispensable, set a stiff 
fic€ upon its sale, which the Exhibition authorities had to 
ibmit to, During the Exhibition this portion was known 
3 the “Pike,” and the amusements concessions were 
‘uated thereon. The total area of the grounds was over 
240 acres, being greater than the combined areas of the 
hicago, the Buffalo and the last Paris Exhibition. About 
de-fifth of the whole area was roofed in. 


; 
| General Plan. 


| The main scheme of the plan somewhat resembled an 
den fan, and was originated by a committee of some seven- 
‘€n architects who were partners in nine prominent 
7 Sa firms. The plan proved to be scarcely compre- 
liters. enough, as the Exhibition assumed much greater 
‘oportions than were anticipated. It will be seen that the 


‘structions to the Commission were inadequate. The 


| | 
Mla: 


consequence was that the Exhibition was to’ some. extent 
marred by the fact that there were really several separate 
schemes for the buildings. It would perhaps have been 
better if some scheme had been devised which would have 
admitted of expansion. This would have prevented some 
irritation to visitors, as it involved the separation of more 
or less allied subjects which wasted one’s physical energy 
in searching out the same. 

‘The central feature of the picture was the Festival Hall, 
which was situated on the crest of a hill. Restaurant 
pavilions on either side were architecturally connected to 
the Festival Hall by the Colonnade of States. At the foot 
of the hill was the grand basin, into which three series of 
cascades discharged 90,000 gallons of water per minute. 

_ Three main avenues radiated from the hill and afforded 
vistas terminating with the highly decorative features of 
the Festival Hall, the Colonnade of States and restaurant 
pavilions. These avenues were crossed by a grand 
transverse avenue, which thus gave the general outline to 
eight of the main Exhibit Buildings. This transverse 
avenue was to have had a semicircular sweep, but the 
extra cost it would have entailed in erecting all the buildings 
with curved facades was prohibitive. As planned, four of 
the buildings had a break in one or two of their facades 
which were cleverly disguised in three of them, viz. in 
the Education, Manufactures and the Varied Industries. 
Pavilions. 

On either side of the Grand Basin was a series of. 
lagoons two miles in length, which surrounded two of the 
great Exhibit Buildings and were spanned at intervals by 
tastefully-designed bridges. Well executed statuary was 
placed in the main avenues. The other main Exhibit 
Buildings, the Administration Buildings and the Foreign Con- 
cessions were situated westwards of these, while the States 
Buildings occupied the south-eastern corner of the grounds. 

An intramural electric railway, thirteen miles in length 
with seventeen stations, skirted the grounds and served a 
considerable number of the exhibits, though it missed some 
of the more important buildings. 

After the general plan of the “ Fair” had been decided 


upon, the civil engineer. commenced his_ topographical 


survey of the ground. It was first marked out in 1,000-feet 
squares, and was later subdivided into 50-feet squares, 
readings being taken at the intersections and at such 
additional points as governed the contour. Maps were 
prepared ‘to a scale of 50 feet to the inch, and monthly 
progress maps showed at a glance the advancement made 
in the erection of the works. 


Engineering. 

The engineering works and building construction in- 
volved by this Exhibition were extensive. In preparing 
the ‘site for the buildings some 2,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth were moved. To facilitate the construction and the 
housing of the exhibits, 15 miles of temporary track had to 


| be laid through the grounds, in addition to extensive 


storage-tracks in the south-western’ part of the grounds. 
Burnt ballast, gravel, macadam, asphalte and brick were 
the materials used in the road-making. Oak was used in 
the kerbing throughout, 10 inches by 3 inches in thickness 
being the scantlings employed. 
An adequate water-supply was provided from the mains 
of the city of St. Louis. Quite a network of pipes, varying 
from 2 inches to 12 inches in diameter and 21 miles in 
length, was laid down over the entire grounds and inside of 
the buildings. In addition to this there were about 36 miles 
of pipes installed for high-pressure fire protection, and each 
State, foreign and concession building had to connect its- 
own system of pipe to the Exposition mains. There were 
530 high-pressure hydrants and thirty-one deck turrets for: 
the protection of the main Exhibit Buildings. There were 
also. five fully equipped fire-engine stations and a double: 


company of Hale’s Fire Fighters from Kansas City.” The 


pipes for the high-pressure system for roofs and the inside 
and outside of buildings were of wrought-iron, tested to 
withstand a pressure of 750 lbs. per square inch, and a 
pressure of 150 lbs. was maintained by means of fourteen: 
1,000-gallon fire-pumps. Other means of fire protection 
were provided in sprinkler systems and numerous chemicah 
fire-extinguishers placed at convenient points Mm each | 
building. ies 

The river’ Des Peres pursued a somewhat tortuous. 
course through that part of the grounds upon which the 
main Exhibit: Buildings were to be erected, and it therefore 
had to be diverted and the old river bed filledin. A timber 
flume, 45' feet wide by 15 feet deep, was constructed for this. : 
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purpose. - For the drainage of the grounds, in addition to 
the waterway of the harnessed Des Peres, 25 miles. of 
storm-water drains were constructed, and ample provision 
was made for the reception of the water outside the grounds, 
so as to prevent damage from the overflow. “Ss 
For the main sewerage scheme the Exhibition authorities 
laid down 12 miles of 8-inch vitrified pipe sewers and about 
14 mile of brick sewers. These discharged by gravity into 
two wells near the Mines Building, from which the sewer- 
age was pumped into the sewer mains of the city by four 
electrically-driven centrifugal pumps. » In addition to this 
main sewerage scheme, there was the system installed for 
the Washington University Buildings in the north-western 


corner of the grounds, a few stray sewers laid by speculative. 


builders of real estate plots, and the pipes laid by the various 
States and the foreign Governments and concessions, 

The bridges were constructed on a standard plan. This 
consisted of a ‘simple arch system of 3-inch by 14-inch 
timbers for the top and bottom chords, and a solid web of 
two courses of 2-inch by 12-inch planking. 
-where the head room for passing boats, &c., did not allow 
of the use of this truss, 3-inch by 16-inch joists were sub- 
stituted and were skilfully connected to the main trusses, 

The boiler-house was of fireproof construction, and was 
situated close to the Machinery Building. Thesteam mains 


from the boilers were conveyed through a tunnel to.the, 


Machinery Building, A garbage crematory was erected in 
the western portion of the grounds. > ae) 


Construction. 


The Division of Works had entire control over the con- 
struction of the main Exhibit Buildings. A new departure 


was made in constructing these of timber in lieu of steel, by. 


reason of which a great saving in cost was effected. Ample 
opportunities were afforded to the architect of studying this, 
the greatest example of the art of carpentry ever executed, 
since most of the construction was visible internally owing 
to lack of funds to complete the plastering. . The director of 
works stated that only forty draughtsmen were employed to 
prepare the drawings for the Exhibition Buildings.. The 
designing and erection of the same occupied only some two. 
and a half years. 
The foundations of these buildings varied according to 
the nature of the ground, spread footings, timber cribbing 
or piles being used. Some idea of the timber framing, such 


as was employed in one of these huge structures, is shown. 


in the view now on the screen, which is the skeleton of one 
of the restaurant pavilions. ; 
Long leaf yellow pine was used for all posts, roof trusses 
and framing. The safe tensile strain was taken at 1,800 lbs. 
per square inch, the safe compression perpendicular to the 
grain 800 Ibs. per square inch, the safe shearing stress 
parallel to the grain 150 lbs. per square inch. In the white 


oak keys the safe stress parallel to’ the grain was taken at, 


400 lbs. per square inch. 

The walls of the main Exhibit Buildings, which, were 
2 feet in thickness, consisted of timber framing. The 
timber columns were so constructed as to conveniently 
approximate to the finished design. Steel and wood lathing 
was used to carry the “staff.” The “staff” was generally 
composed of 2 parts of plaster of Paris'and 1 of Portland 
cement, to which Manilla or jute fibre was added, and these 
were mixed together with water till in a plastic. state, 
‘This composition was then either ‘applied direct to the 
laths or expanded steel sheets,.or was cast into moulds, and, 
when thoroughly dry, nailed to the framed walls, ,.When 
cast it could be sawn or planed in the same way. as. wood. 
It is alleged to withstand the weather if painted. , yy’ 


The white oak keys of circular cross-section, were used. 


throughout the construction in the following cases ;— 


_ (1) To, make the shear connections between, the in-. 
dividual posts of built-up columns (which are subject to. 


direct compression and bending. strain). ‘ (2) To make all 


tension splices of jointed timbers break joint. wherever they. 
occur. (3) To make all attachments to’ posts, and trusses. 


where a force parallel to these members has. .to be trans- 
mitted to them. feist ; ‘ +t 

: These keys, which were 2 inches in diameter, were 
driven into holes bored after .the individual..timbers had 
been bolted together. 
the bolts were tightened up. 
keys is evident from the great saving of expense by, their 
adoption, as but little labour is necéssary,; 
speedily fixed in position, ce 
in their fit was certain. since the ‘holes, were bored ‘with 
augurs operated by compressed \air: ; The, disadyantage in 

ai hyn © ot 


The advantage of circular 


Fer! 
at 


At the centre, , 


When the keys were all. in position | 


| ssal they are, also. 
and the certainty of uniformity | i 
-Masqueray, was an ornamental screen, 52 feet in heigl 


practice was found to be that when the timbers shru 
these keys could not be tightened up, and in some eas 
they fell out and did some damage to. exhibits beneaj 
Life and limb being held so cheaply in the States one mr 
not stop to enumerate the accidents that occurred to t 
mere public therefrom. fh 
Square keys used as folding wedges are undoubted 
superior, since they can be tightened up ; and, moreoye 
the pressure of the shearing strain does not develop a” 
ponent laterally as with the round keys.  Doubtl 
therefore, these latter would have been adopted if the bu: 
ings had been required for any considerable length of tin 


Roof Trusses. ¥ 

The roof trusses employed were mostly of the famili 
Howe type, the span of these varying with the requir 
ments of the, different buildings. The main colum 
measured 14 inches by 3 feet 8 inches on plan, and we 
composed of two posts 10 inches by 14 inches, and one pe 
8 inches by 14 inches, with two sets of packing piece 
8 inches by 14 inches, between. The columns supporti: 
some of the smaller roof trusses were composed of ty 
posts, 12 inches by 14 inches, with one set of packing piece 
of similar scantling between them. Numerous oak key 
as already described, were employed in transmitting ¢ 
‘stresses which these columns were subject to from post 
post. In an exhibition, if skilfully contrived, columns i 
ternally should not interfere with the exhibit spaces, 
The roofs were mostly flat, except where architectur 
effect necessitated them being ‘otherwise, and compositic 
roofing was the chief covering used. ie 
The buildings were intended to be finished internall 
plaster, but lack of funds prohibited this being fully e 
out, which was fortunate from the point of view 
architect desirous of studying the construction. Ther 
Exhibit Buildings were chiefly lighted by means of 
lights, clerestories and lanterns, or ‘ monitors,” as the k 
are called in the States. The Commission of Ar 
fixed a uniform cornice level of 60 feet above the ade 
ground level for the main buildings. This cornice | 
was, therefore, about equal to the height of the two < 
to the Banqueting House, Whitehall, and may give 
idea of the scale employed. The earlier plans sug 
galleries, but the authorities in charge of the exhibit d 
ment deemed them undesirable, since very few wo 
likely to visit anything above the ground-floor level of su 
stupendous buildings. 


7 


| 
Festival Hall. é ea 
Having thus dealt with the general structural feattires 
the main buildings, we will rapidly consider a few | 
the principal buildings. The central features were tl 
Festival Hall and Colonnade of States with. the reste 
pavilions. The Festival Hall was designed by Mr. 
Gilbert, of New York, in front of his permanent Art 
ing, the latter being completely screened off by the Ft 
Hall and Colonnade of States. It was a large ciret 
building, 195 feet in diameter, with a large rectanguli 
annexe containing the stage, the organ, accessory dressif 
rooms, and offices. The auditorium was covered by 
dome, the internal diameter of which was 90 fee 
gallery was provided, and there were promenades 
this and the ground floor. Seating accommodatio 
provided for 3,500, tip-up seats being generally emp 
in the auditorium and the first four rows of the galler 
while in the remaining rows ordinary chairs were use 
This building was highly decorative externally. Engag 
Ionic columns were employed in the circular color 
which stood upon a lofty podium. The great en 
with its curved pediment and crowning sculptured 
was at once very ornate and imposing. Unfortunate 
great statue of Liberty raising the Veil of Ignorance a 
protecting Truth and Justice, which was placed above tl 
central cascade, completely obliterated it from view whe 
standing on the Plaza of St. Louis. The crowning featu) 
of the building was the dome, which rested on a lofty 
of considerably less diameter than the circular colo’ 
‘Bull’s-eye openings were introduced at the junctio : 
dome with its drum. Originally it was intended to place 
seated figure upon the dome, but in execution this” v 
varied to a figure of Victory. The cost of this building 
about 53,000/. 1 Seah Ve 


q 
7 


Colonnade of States and Restaurant Pavilions. 
The Colonnade of States, designed by Mr. E. | 


and 1,500 feet in length. It was fermed of a succession ¢ 


‘eurteen hemicycles, in. which were placed statues 
yymbolical of the States and Territories included in the 
“ouisiana purchase. lonic columns were used in pairs, 
ind swags were suspended between the capitals. These 
iad a somewhat detached appearance as seen against the 
ky. The restaurant pavilions, which were. placed. at each 
xtremiity “of the Colonnade of States, were extremely 
estivelin design." Mr. Masqueray was responsible for these 
Jso, From most parts of the grounds these pavilions and 
he colonnade were rather too much separated from each 
eg | 
Cascades and Gardens. 

| The borders of flowers were tastefully arranged, and 
hanged with the seasons. These cascade gardens, perhaps, 
‘tracted more attention than any other decorative feature 
{the Exhibition. At night the cascades were illumined by 
neans of three sets of incandescent lamps, which changed 
yer and anon from white to.red and green. 

|. Soro _ Art Buildings. 

| The Art Buildings made a majestic architectural group on 
he hill behind the Festival Hall and Colonnade of States, and 
onsisted of four distinct buildings, three of which repre- 
ented a total northern frontage. of 830 feet. The central 
uilding is of fireproof construction, and remains as a 
ermanent public picture gallery, being a lasting monument 
{this vast Exhibition. It is 340 feet long and 160 feet 
vide, and contains a large central hall for sculpture, with 
flleries on either side tor pictures and other works of art. 
during the exhibition period the main building was occupied 
ntirely by exhibits from the United States. As already 
jentioned, it did not form a part of the main picture of the 
\xhibition. The reason given was that this building is of 
uffbrick, which did not harmonise well with the ivory 
thite staff of the exposition buildings. The temporary 
/fructures, each measuring 422 feet by 200 feet, on either 
ide of the permanent building, were to some extent fire- 
ssisting, The lonic order was employed in these buildings, 
jad the portico of lofty Corinthian columns to the central 
uilding accentuated the main entrance. The fourth build- 
‘ig was a pavilion, 200 feet by 100 feet on plan, for sculp- 
we by masters of international reputation, and was situated 
the fourth side of a court formed by the three Art Build- 
igs already mentioned. The cost of the entire group was 
oe 


«United States Government Building. - : 


hg 


Paap emit a) 


esign of the building had a breadth of treatment and 
unity of detail in keeping with its purpose, and excellent 
-?portunities were afforded for sculptured ornament. This 
wilding was the only instance in which the roof was 
med by steel trusses, 175 feet in span, at intervals of 
j} feet. The architect was James Knox Taylor, supervis- 


er 


'\g architect of the Treasury Department, and the cost was 


| es i 
Main Exhibit Buildings. 
__ We can now come to the Main Exhibit Buildings. 1 
ie already mentioned that the general scheme was 
cided upon by a commission of architects: representing 


ine firms, and each of these firms was entrusted ‘with the 


‘sign of one of these vast palaces: We have also noted 


att € Division of Works designed the construction’ and 
Wigereriesce the erection of the same buildings. Thus. the 
chitects were Tesponsible only for the elevations—an 
sether unsatisfactory state of affairs, which can only 
Poe ian alienation of the two factors of our accepted 
ath » et rbitecture :—‘ Design in beauty and build in 


poe 
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and the restoration should be carried out as-faithfully as 
possible on the lines of the original structure. In the ten , 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL 

i ~ LSOCIE TY, 
qs University College Architectural Society, which has 
_ Yecently been’ formed, held its first meeting at 
University Collége, Gower Street, on Thursday, April 6, 
when Mr. B, O. Fricker read a paper on “Glass and Its 
Application ‘to Domestic Glazing.” Mr. Fricker first ‘de: 


scribed in detail the manufacture of sheet and plate-glass, 


explaining the materials, used and the different processes 
each has to go’ through, and then explained the fixing, 
cutting and ‘leading of glass. He gave some _ useful 
advicé regarding ‘the size of panes, cames, &c. “At the 
conclusion of the lecture he showed a number ‘of lantern- 
slides, the most interesting of which were from photographs 
taken by him inside a‘glass-house, showing workmen en- 
gaged in the different processes he had.described. : 

The meetings will be held fortnightly, and all the papers 
to'be read will ‘deal with practical subjects. The next 
paper will be by Mr. E. J. Fowler, on “ Architectural Lead- 
work,” to be followed by one by Mr. A. C. Hobbs on “Re- 
inforced Concrete.” The secretary of the Society is Mr. 
E. J. Whitley. 


‘ GRAY’S. INN. 

HE fcllowing memorial has been presented to the 
4 Benchers of Gray’s Inn by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings :—“ We, the undersigned, have 
learnt with deep regret that the Benchers of Gray’s Inn 
have decided to demolish No. 15 Gray’s Inn Square, and we 
therefore earnestly and humbly beg that the Benchers will 
spare the building, on the grounds of its exceptional beauty 
and the charm which it lends to Field Court, which, with 
the beautiful wrought-iron gates and other pleasant. sur- 
roundings, is one of the most picturesque spots in London.” 
About 150 names are appended ‘to the memorial, including: 
those of Sir J. C: Robinson, Lord Balcarres, M.P., Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., Mr. Richard: Garnett, C.B., the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, Mr. Walter Crane, R:-W.S., Sir Philip. 
Burne-Jones, Sir Alexander Condie;'Stephen, Mr. Lancelot 
Speed, Sir Thomas Barlow, M.D.,: Lord Cathcart, Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., Mr. H. R. Graham, M.P., Mr. T. J. 
Macnamara, M.P., Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., Mr. W. Holman: 
Hunt and Mr. Edward Moon, M.P. 


CARNARVON CASTLE. 


HERE is rivalry in Wales concerning the selection of a 
site for the contemplated National Museum... Each 
competitor claims to. possess unique reasons for selection, 
Swansea and Cardiff havewealth to bestow on the museum,, 
but Carnarvon has the great. advantage of possessing the 
historic castle which can easily be adapted ‘to. the required 
purposes. -We lately. mentioned that Mr. Walter. Thomas, 
president of the Society of Architects, had been invited to. 
examine the building... In his report he says:— . . 

“In accordance with your request, I have, made a 
thorough. survey and: examination of Carnarvon, Castle and 
its ten towers with a view to advising you as to the practica- 
bility of housing within: its walls the National Museum-of 
Wales. In my. opinion, the idea is an excellent one, the 
castle being in itself perhaps the. most interesting object, 
from an historical and antiquarian point. of..view, in the 
Principality, and the-setting it would afford to the exhibits 
would be unrivalled in any ancient or modern. institution of 
this character. The towers contain some, very spacious: 
chambers, and from the corbels, recesses and other indica- 
tions it is easy to form an accurate idea of the construction, 
of the original floors and roofs, and if, these were recon- 
structed a very excellent group of rooms would result— 


somewhat isolated, it is true, but, for. this very reason | 


lending themselves to the more. thorough and scientific 
classification of the exhibits. The. lighting difficulty could 
be overcome by making the roofs altogether of glass and 
treating. the upper floors as galleries, leaving a large space 
in the centre of each for access of light'to the lower rooms. 
Great care would have to be exercised to keep the work of 
restoration free from:any taint of vandalism ; there, should 
not be the slightest: interference with the ‘ancient fabric, 


towers it would be possible to; construct at least twenty 


rooms, the largest having an area of about 700,square feet . 


and the smallest an area of about 270 square feet (the average 
area being about 500 square feet).”’ This accommodation 
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would probably, be sufficient for all present needs, and.when 
more room is required I should. advise the erection of 
additional buildings on the sites, still plainly discernible, of 
the banqueting hall and other chambers within the castle. 
It has’been impossible, in the limited time I have had, to 
go very closely into the question of cost, but I think an 
expenditure of between 800/. and 1,900/., as,an.average on 
each tower, would be necessary.” ic Hetaee hia ee 
The committee have also obtained the co-operation of 
Dr. Forbes, the curator of the Liverpool Museum, who 
says :—‘'I am convinced that the various tower rooms, from 
their form and dimensions, will each afford ample floor 
“space for the perfect display with much artistic effect of a 
large series of objects. The side windows already existing 
with a good lantern-roof (as you suggest) ought to make the 
lighting of the chambers ideally perfect. .. The altitude of 
the towers will enable each of them to be provided—when 
it is thought necessary—with a well lit, commodious upper 
gallery. The quaint corridors connecting the. towers would 
afford (eventually) covered passage-way trom one to the 
other. In the spacious courtyards of the castle, monoliths 
or other large objects suitable for outdoor exhibition and 
whose removal from houses or other original sites might 
become necessary, could be splendidly displayed and pre- 
served for all time. The ten towers, when restored, would 
provide ample accommodation for the collections for many 
years to come; when, however, this space is exhausted 
there would still remain to be added, by rebuilding upon 
the old existing foundations, the banqueting and several 
other halls and chapels, which could not be excelled in form 
and dimensions and general suitability as picture or other 
galleries.” . 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE AT. GREAT. 
ZIMBABWE, RHODESIA." x 
WISH to direct attention to what is admitted to be the 
greatest archzeological wonder of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere—the ancient temples of the Great Zimbabwe. 

This group of prehistoric buildings lies in South-east 
Africa, at over 200 miles from the shore of the Indian Ocean 
at Sofala. 

Its name is derived from Makuru Zimbabigi, or “The 
Great Buildings of Stones,” the title applied to these ruins 
by the native race of Makalanga, or “ People of the Sun,” 
who inhabit Mashonaland and the country of the Great 
Zimbabwe. 

Zimbabwe was known to the very early Medizval Arab 
traders on the Mozambique coasts, who gave descriptions 
of these ruins to the Portuguese, and in 1552 De Barros 
made the first recorded mention of their existence. 

From Medizeval times until 1868 the existence of these 
buildings appears to have become completely lost sight of. 
In that year Adam Renders, an elephant hunter, redis- 
covered the Great Zimbabwe, but so scanty and so highly 
coloured were the descriptions of these buildings then 
given that the scientific world looked askance at: their 
discovery. 

It was not until 1871, when Dr.. Karl Mauch examined 


these ruins, that their discovery was treated seriously by | 


the archeologists of Europe. It was then ascertained that 
their discovery by Adam Renders was but a rediscovery of 
these ruins, and that the archives of the Vatican and of 
Lisbon contained earlier information concerning them. 

In 1891 Mr. Theodore Bent examined the ruins and 
embodied his report in “The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land.” His account is exceedingly valuable and reliable, 
but, unfortunately, he only saw the ruins in their buried 
condition. Later other writers, including Dr. Schlichter, a 
German archzologist, and Sir John Willoughby, added 
further to our knowledge of this group of ruins. 

In 1902 I explored the Great Zimbabwe on behalf of the 
Government of Rhodesia. This work extended over two 
years, and the report to the Government on my explorations 
and discoveries is now embodied in “‘ Great Zimbabwe,” a 
volume forming a natural sequence to “The Ancient Ruins 
of Rhodesia,” of which I shared the authorship with the 
late. Mr, Neal. 

Since my. return to’ England last autumn I have had 
opportunities of discussing before leading scientific bodies 
at home several phases of the Zimbabwe problem, such'as 
the origin of the ruins, the evidences of ancient civilisation 
and arts, the Medizeval and modern records concerning 


* A paper by Richard N: Hall, F.R.G.S., 


read at a meeting of 
Society of Arts on April 5./« 3 


the 


them, and the progress made within recent years 
researches regarding these ancient monuments. , | 


Ancient Architecture. 


But. among the many aspects from which the Gr 
Zimbabwe. problem may be considered, there was ¢ 
which I had not as yet submitted for discussion, and t 
was the all-important subject of the architecture and q 
struction of these buildings as represented by the temp 
at. Zimbabwe. ; J) Lea ee 

In the consideration of their style of architecture q 
methods of construction will, in most probability, be fou 
a reliable key to the final solution of the enigma thy 
marvellous structures present to the archeologist. | 
first it was necessary to bear in mind that the whole 
Southern Rhodesia lying between the Zambesi and Limpe 
rivers yields abundant evidence that in some prehisto 
times the country was occupied by a dense population 
colonists, thought to be Semites of South Arabia, who wi 
engaged in a gold-mining industry of almost inconceiya! 
extent, and which represented an occupation extending 0) 
very many centuries of time. yy — 

Ancient gold mines exist in all the auriferous districts 
Southern Rhodesia, covering an area of 600 miles from e; 
to west, and 500 miles from north to south. Associat 
with these ancient gold mines are buildings undoubte; 
erected for the main purpose of defence, obviously sugge 
ing by their architectural features and massive constructi 
that these prehistoric colonists occupied by force in 
hostile country. Certain of these buildings are m 
believed to have been erected to serve the further purpos 
of religious worship and solar and astral observation. Some 
these structures evidently were capital centres of gold-mini 
districts, others protected extensive gold workings, wh 
others are found in chains protecting certain well-defin 
routes throughout the country and also leading towards t 
coast. 

The Great Zimbabwe, by its evident importance a 
great extent, was undoubtedly the ancient metropolit 
centre for the whole of the country. There are at le 
five hundred distinct ruins of buildings throughout Southe 
Rhodesia, and of these descriptions at least two hundr 
are to hand. These buildings are of all ages and perio 
extending from prehistoric times down to within the I 
few centuries. These various classes of ruins prese 
different types of architecture and yield relics belonging 
different periods of antiquity, and generally occupy distin 
areas of country. But it is with the most ancient type 
buildings, as represented by the Great Zimbabwe, th 
archeologists are most concerned. | a 


Possible Age of Zimbabwe. m 
There appears to be unanimity in opinion among mal 
leading scientific men of Britain, Germany and France, th 
the age of the Elliptical Temple at Great Zimbabwe, and 
the associated ruins of a similar style of architecture ai 
| construction, dates back to some period between 1600 al 
ettoo B.c. This opinion is based on several grounds, son 
of which may briefly be stated:— .  . ea :f 
1. The striking parallelisms existing between the arch 
tecture and plan of the Great Zimbabwe and those at lea 
of two ancient temples in South Arabia, as to the remo 
antiquity of which latter there is no doubt. “i 
2. The orientation of the three Zimbabwe temples ai 
of some score of other ruins in Rhodesia determined ind 
pendently by British and German scientists, all point to tl 
probable age of many of the buildings being from 7 
1100 B.C. i 
3. The discovery at Zimbabwe of the zodiacal sigi 
showing the sun in Taurus, which astronomers assert repr’ 
sents a period which could not date later than 1600 BC. 
4. The undoubted practice at Zimbabwe of nature wo 
ship of an exceedingly old cult believed to synchronise wi! 
that period. AAG ae | 
5. The absence from Zimbabwe of all: sign-writing, tl 
earliest inscriptions found in any Phoenician temple beit 
not older than 700 B.c. | 
6. The evidences at Zimbabwe of ancient civilisatio 
and arts whose only parallel in many respects, especially | 
their associations, is to be found in the ancient kingdoms | 
South Arabia. . . aa 
7. The evidences of ancient gold-mining operation 
distinct from those of Medizeval: Arabs and Portuguese, © 
an inconceivably vast extent, showing a total output of gol 
in prehistoric times of at least 75,000,000/. sterling, whic 
mining operations geologists and mining experts show wel 


ae: é 
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| 
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conducted at a most: remote ‘period, well) synchronising 
with the estimated ages of the oldest ofsthe Zimbabwe 
buildings. - = Si os Hager AGT pike 
8. The presence throughout Southern. Rhodesia, and 
especially on the ancient mines and ruins area, of trees and 
lants which are not indigenous to South-East Africa, and 
which still bear their fruit in the early ‘spring. But addi- 
tional internal evidences from the ruins’ and mines in 
Rhodesia could be advanced, also external, evidences 
obtained by scientific research in the Near East, the 
Mozambique coasts and Madagascar, from ethnological and 
anthropological examinations, and also from Arab tra- 
ditions. a, 
. With these evidences should also be taken into account 
the inability of scientific men, and especially of geologists, 
to point to any country or combination of countries other 
than Rhodesia which could have yielded the enormous 
wealth of gold which, according to ancient Roman and 
Grecian historians, and the Scriptures and modern research 
avas so plentiful in all the ancient empires of the Near 
East. 
_ Rhodesia, it is now admitted, contains the most extensive 
ancient gold mines known to the world.’ 
- Having suggested in mere outline the probable ages of 
the Zimbabwes, I will now deal with their appearance, plan, 
architecture and construction. 


Appearance of Ruins. 

Immediately on viewing the Great Zimbabwe for the first 
time every visitor, even the most casual, is greatly impressed 
_by the extraordinary massive proportions of its grandly 
sweeping walls. Undoubtedly the Elliptical Temple is a 
most awe-inspiring structure. Its appearance powerfully 
suggests the Near East. ; 

_._ The European student of architecture, to entertain any 
adequate idea of the oldest type of forts and temple-forts in 
Rhodesia, must first dismiss from his mind all conceptions 
of the distinctive features of Grecian, Roman and Egyptian 
styles of architecture. ; 

I was assured by professors and students of Egyptian 
archzeology that the plan, architecture and construction of 
Zimbabwe finds absolutely no parallel or similarity with 
the plan, architecture and construction of any known 
Egyptian building. This is obvious to any one visiting 
Zimbabwe. — 

_ In Rhodesia the ancient architecture provides no sculp- 
tured columns and ornate capitals, no arches and no 


! 


basilica, but conical towers and monoliths enclosed within | 
stupendous walls laid on an elliptical plan—all unroofed | 


from the very date of their construction and all open to the 
light of heaven. 

So far as archzological researches lead, the ancient 
buildings in South Arabia—of Yemen, the ancient empire 
of Saba—alone present any parallel with those of Zimbabwe, 
and in several of their most important features of architec- 
ture anidentity is believed to have been established. 


fy Plan. 

The plan on which the oldest of the Zimbabwe buildings 
throughout Southern Rhodesia are laid is always elliptical. 
Walls are built on’ curves, and the ends of walls, sides of 
entrances and buttresses are rounded. The angular form 
of building is absent, and is only found in the case of 
Structures of obviously much later periods. 


See Main Walls. 
The walls are very substantially built with bases 


fh - 
t 


averaging from 7 feet to 16 feet in width, and are beautifully | 
and most skilfully constructed, not only on the exterior | 


faces, but in the internal portions. 
must have been used at Zimbabwe. 

Each wall has a lean-back or batter-back on either face. 
Thus the main east wall of the Elliptical Temple is 16 feet 
‘Wide at its base, but at a height of 30 feet its summit is 
8 feet in width. 

_ The average batter-back of high walls of the oldest type 
is I in Io to 1 in 8, though 1 in 6 is often met with in lower 
walls, 

Pare. Building Materials, 

The building material employed at Zimbabwe is local 
granite in blocks, with faces averaging 9 by 7 inches. Many 
of the blocks have been rudely squared by the use of diorite 
hammers, some having been cut with metal tools. 


Building Material.— How Obtained. 


One might ask how the ancients obtained the enormous 
_ fuantity of building material. Was it by quarrying in the 
local hills? I am of opinion that no quarrying, in the 


Levelling instruments 


~ 


ordinary sense in which the word is employed, was carried 
on by the ancients. All the evidences are strongly ito the 
contrary. Caves occupied by the ancients could have been 
considerably enlarged and their accommodation greatly 
increased by simple quarrying operations, but the caves 
remain in their natural state. Rock. protuberances in the 
floors of some of the ruins have not been removed, but per- 
mitted to remain, even to the extent of inconveniencing the 
occupiers. The hills in the Zimbabwe district show no 
signs of any quarrying operations on the part of the 
ancients. ae 

The hills and cliffs which abound round the Zimbabwe 
valleys are granite. These are mainly whaleback in shape, 
and layers of granite in some stage of decomposition cover 
the faces of these hills and whaleback cliffs with gigantic 
scales, the layers being about 6 to 9 inches in thickness. 
At the bases of these hills and cliffs are hundreds of tons 
of scale rocks or slabs, broken fairly square by their fall 
from great heights. These are flat top and bottom, and 
only require slight trimming, if any, on their sides to make 
them fit closely together, and so form the ordinary block 
of granite as seen in the walls. These gigantic scales 
from the faces of the cliffs are always falling, especially 
after long rains; the roar and crash of these falling 
masses of slabs can at times be heard in. ‘several 
directions. No doubt the ancients finding so conveniently 
Situated these extensive masses of fallen scales of rock, 
almost suiting their purpose without much labour except 
for their transport for two or three miles only, used these 
blocks in building, trimming their sides when necessary. 
Possibly they assisted to loosen these slabs from their 
original position on the cliffs in order to increase the supply 
of materials. 

The granite used in the walls is all local, but litholo- 
gists state that the ruins on Zimbabwe Hill (350 feet) 


are mainly built with a local granite which does ‘not 


correspond to the class of granite yielded ‘by the for- 
mation constituting the hill itself. We may be assured 
that the great majority of these blocks in the extensive 
“Hill. Ruins” was carried up to the summit from a dis- 
tance of two or three miles. This implies an employ- 
ment of slave labour of great proportions, but the ruins else- 
where, as well as the ancient gold mines, all point unmis- 
takably to the same conclusion. At least over 100 tons of 
slate used in the buildings have been carried from a distance 
of ten or twelve miles, the nearest point of the slate forma- 
tion to Zimbabwe being about ten miles. 

The soapstone extensively found at Zimbabwe must have 
been imported from a distance of twelve or twenty miles, that 
being the nearest soapstone formation to Zimbabwe. The 
huge granite monoliths are believed to have been carried 
by slaves from the Lumbo district some two miles distant. 
Each of these would have required an immense number of 
slaves even to lift it from the ground. 


Dry Masonry. 

No cement or mortar has been used in the construction 
of the walls, all these being of dry masonry. The ancients 
extensively employed a fine granite cement for floorings, 
steps and dadoes. In their more important dado work the 
dadoes have had an outer layer of whitish soapstone clay 
brought to a high polish. 

Passages. 

One extraordinary feature at Great Zimbabwe is the 
extent and number of passages, amounting, so far as they 
have. been discovered, to a length of over 5,000 feet, of 
which over 2,000 feet in length. were discovered during the 
recent explorations. The heights of the side walls are from 
5 feet to 30 feet, while some are, sunk. below the level of 
the ground. All are very narrow, some being only shoulders’ 
wide. . ite 

Each temple has an important passage ; these are con-, 
jectured to have been the approach of the priests to the 
inner shrines or sacred enclosures. The lowest floors of 
these passages yielded great quantities of religious emblems 
and articles of gold. ip 

At Zimbabwe the ancient architects laid down a splendid 
system of drainage, which must have been contemplated 
before the outer main walls were erected. The buildings 
were open and never roofed, but by this system the flooding 
of the temple during sub-tropical rains was prevented. 


The American Government recently invited Great Britain, 
Germany and France to appoint engineers to act on the 
Panama Canal Commission. The invitations have been 


accepted. 
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“SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. | 
SHE ‘fiftieth annual report of the Council of the Surrey 
'"“Archzeological Society states that by the lamented 
decease in the early part of the year of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, K.G., the Society lost. one who had been its 
patron since the year 1856. The Council had been much 


I pas 


gratified by the honour done the Society by H,R.H. the, 


Duchess of Albany consenting to hold the office which had 
thus been made vacant. A meeting in celebration of the 
jubilee of the Society was held at Guildford on April 28, 
and. was very largely attended by members and_ their 
friends. The annual excursion was held on July 13, 
the meéeting-place being Leatherhead, whence Mickle- 
ham, Fetcham and Ashtead were visited... The Council 
tender the thanks of the Society to. all who assisted 
in rendering these meetings successful. During the year 
the annual volume of the “Collections” for the preceding 
year’s subscription was duly issued. The annual volume 
for the past year was in active progress, and. would be 
devoted to Mr. Harold Brakspear’s important account of the 
conventual buildings at Waverley Abbey, as revealed by 
the recently concluded excavations. The Council express 
its indebtedness to members for contributions amounting 
to 42/. 13s. 6a. towards the reduction of the debt of 
138/. 6s, 85d. upon the Waverley Abbey excavation fund, 
It was earnestly. hoped that members who had not yet 
sent a subscription would come forward with their con- 
tributions, however small, towards the reduction of this 
serious debt, which now stood at 95/. 13s. 23d., in order 
that, the Society might be far more generally represented, 
by its. members in thé most important archzeological 


undertaking it had yet carried out. The Council 
was,,.most. desirous. that’ the debt should be paid 
off durog the current year, and, as a contribution 


towards this end, would recommend at a special meeting to 
follow the appropriation of the sum of 4o/. from the reserve 
fund. With reference to the resolution which was passed 
at the annual meeting in March last against the proposed 
destruction of the crypt on the south side of the High 
Street, Guildford, the Council had been much gratified to 
learn that steps had been taken which had resulted in the 
preservation of this interesting specimen of Medizeval 
architecture. The Council also referred to the successful 
agitation against the threatened demolition of Whitgift’s 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity in Croydon.. The Council 
was pleased to report that in consequence of a large acces- 
sion of new members, due chiefly to the interest aroused in 
the, celebration of the Society’s Jubilee, there had been a 
considerable increase in the Society’s members. Neverthe- 
less the Council continued to urge upon members the 
necessity of introducing their friends to the Society as new 
members, if the present standards were to be maintained, 
and also to point out that the Society’s present numbers 
could not yet be said to represent adequately so populous a 
county as Surrey. The number of members was 436, viz. 
annual 349, life 86, honorary 1, the total increase during 
the year being 29. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN COLONIES. 
ee effect of colonial legislation as regards the persons 
entitled to compensation may be briefly stated. New 
Zealand (1900) adopts the same list of ‘‘ dependants” as the 
English Act of 1897. The same observation applies to the 
South Australian law (1900) except that it seems to ex- 
clude step-parents. Western Australia (1902) and British 
Columbia (1902) include “ brother and sister.” All of these 
Acts include the general qualification, that the person to be 
a dependant must have been wholly or in part dependent 
on the earnings of the injured person at the time of his 
death. — 
_ The definition of “workman” in the Acts above men- 
tioned is substantially identical with that of the Act of the 
United Kingdom. It should be observed, however, that two 
of the Acts, that of New Zealand (1900) and British 
Columbia (1902) include in the definition the words, 
whether the employment is on land or on any ship or 
vessel of whatsoever kind and however propelled, in any 
navigable or other waters within (the colony) or the juris- 
diction thereof.” ‘ 

As regards compensation to the injured workman in the 
case of non-fatal accidents, the New .Zealand Act (1900) 
follows, the precedent of the Act of 1897, except that the 
sum. of 2/ is substituted for 12 as the maximum . of the 
weekly payments, and, on the other hand, it provides that 
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pi the total liability. of the employer-under this provision shall 
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notexceed 300/.. This latter provision must have a very 
important bearing on the difficult question of commutation 
of weeklstpalyments,': -::4 Ghat 6 es an ee : 
', By the Act of 1902 an important modification was made 
by substituting one-week for two as the interval between 
the happening of. the accident and the commencement of 
the weekly payments. A further Act, No. 88 of 1903, 
added the proviso’ that no payment shall be made in the 
first week in: any case where the partial incapacity of the 
worker does not continue for a longer period than two weeks, 
The same Act also made some alteration in the langu 
of the provision for the calculation of “average weekly 
éarnings.”’ These alterations, however, hardly seem 
sufficient to meet the difficulties which have been experi- 
enced in the working of the Act of 1897. — 
As. regards compensation to dependants in case of fatal 
accidents the New Zealand Act of 1900 follows the terms of 
the English Act, except as regards the various amounts. Jt 
substitutes for the minimum amount of compensation 200/, 
for 150/, and 4oo/. for 300/. as the maximum. It also sub- 
stitutes 30/. for 10/. as the maximum for medical attendance 
and burial expenses when there are no dependants. am 
The South Australian Act (1900) follows the same lines. 
The important variations from English law as regards 
amounts are that while (unlike the New Zealand law) it 
follows the English provision of 1/ as the maximum weekly 
payment, it introduces a minimum of 7s. 6d. as the amount 
of the weekly payment in cases of total incapacity. It 
enacts the maximum of 300/. as the total liability of the 
employer for weekly payments, a most important modifica- | 
tion of the (U.K.) Act of 1897, which provides no such limit, 
This precedent, as has been shown, was adopted by the 
New Zealand Act of 1902. ea 
Western Australia Act (1902) follows New Zealand, 


adopting 2/. as the maximum of weekly payments, and also 


(like the colonies already mentioned) fixes 300/. as the 


maximum liability of the employer. It also adopts the 
two weeks’ interval before the payment of compensa- 
tion begins. In case of death the minimum and maximum 
figures of the compensation payable to dependants are the 
same as under the New Zealand Act of 1900. Where there 
are no dependants, the maximum of the reasonable expenses 
for medical attendance and burial is fixed at the large sum 
of 100/. 
British Columbia (1902) adopts the two weeks’ interval, 
and the sum of 1,500 dols. as the maximum limit of liability 
for weekly payments. In case of death the minimum and 
maximum limits of the amount of ‘the compensation are 
1,000 dols. and 1,500 dols. respectively. Inall other respects 
the provisions follow closely those of the Act of the United 


Kingdom as regards the amount and mode of assessment. 


of the compensation. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
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HE following portraits have been added to the National 


Portrait Gallery :— : 


Donations. 


Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., F.R.S. (1797-1875), the eminent 


by 


geologist ; painted by Lowes Dickinson and, presented 
Mrs. Henry Lyell. 

The Rev. William Mason (1724-97), poet and divine; a 
miniature painting, artist uncertain ; presented by the Hon. 
Philip Stanhope, M.P., a trustee of the Gallery, ~e 

Charles Robert Darwin (1809-82). oF 

John Milton (1608-74), plaster-bust modelled by Horace 
Montford, and presented by the artist, the bust being 


wr 


bridge, for the statue recently erected at Cripplegate. — 
Frederick Denison Maurice (1805-72), the eminent 
theologian and divine; a death-mask taken and modelled 
by Thomas Woolner, R.A.; presented by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson. rid a « iy 
; Bequests... a 
Sir Herbert Benjamin Edwardes, K.C.B. (1819-68), 
administrator in North-West India; painted by Henry 
Moseley and bequeathed by Lady Edwardes. at 
William Henry West Betty (1791-1874), the Infant 
Roscius, represented as “Young Norval” in the play of 
“ Douglas ;” painted by John Opie, R.A., and bequeathed 
by his son, Mr. Henry T. Betty. eee eg 


hg Beck Ne _. Purchases, ,.. . mere oh Be 

Edward Stillingfleet, D.D. (1635-99); Bishop of Worcester 

and theological writer ; attributed to Mary Beale. ... > 
ek 4: 


h 
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modelled from the portrait-head at Christ’s College, Cam- : 


i, Nicholas Heath, D.D. (1501 ?-78), Archbishop’ of York 
‘and Lord Chancellor ; painter uncertain. " 
‘William Whewell, D.D. (1794-1866), professor of natural 
‘ philosophy and Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
‘plaster-cast from a bust modelled by E. H. Baily, R.A. 


"John Baskerville (1706-75), the eminent printer ; painter’ 


uncertain. 7 
- George Brydges Rodney, first Baron Rodney, K.B. 
(1719-92), the famous admiral ; a copy from the painting by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds at Petworth. 

George Stubbs, A.R.A. (1724-1806), the animal painter ; 
painted in water-colours by Ozias Humphry, R.A. 
- Caleb Whitefoord, F.R.S. (1734-1810), diplomatist and 
man of letters ; painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


AT the meeting of this Society on Monday the first 
, communication was a report on the excavation by 
the Society of the Roman Fort of Rough Castle on the 
Antonine Wall, near Falkirk. . It is a square with rounded 
corners, measuring 223 feet each way in the interior space, 
which is surrounded by ramparts of earth and turf, with a 
bottoming of stones 20 feet in breadth, with two trenches 
in front on three sides, the fourth side being formed by the 
Antonine Wall, bounding it on the north. There are four 
gates. This system of defence is unique in Britain, but 
is described by Czesar as having been used in his Gallic 
campaign. Sir Arthur Mitchell''K:C.B., ‘contributed a 
supplementary list of travels, tours, &c., in Scotland ; the 
Hon. John Abercromby gave aft-exhaustive analysis of the 
ornament used in the decoration ‘of the drinking-cup or 
beaker class*of sepulchral pottery; the Rev. Robert Paul, 
Dollar, gave-some notes on the prehistoric relics found on 
Tent’s Muir; Fife, of which he‘ exhibited a collection made 
by himself, and consisting chiefly of flint arrow-heads and 
small chipped implements, sughas knives, and scrapers. 
Mr. John Sinclair, F.S.A.Scot., gave a detailed description 
of the Holyrood Fore-yett, or forework to the Palace, origi- 
nally built by James IV.; and. Mr. A. O. Curle,'W.S., gave 
a notice of a hog-backed and two coped monuments in the 
graveyard of the old church of Nisbet, Roxburghshire. © 


’ 


ss TESSHR Zz. 
rigs” Sir Nathaniel Bacon. 
MONG the artists who lived in the time of Elizabeth 


should be included Sir Nathaniel-Bacon, who was half- . 


brother of Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. He travelled to 
Italy, and studied painting there, but his manner and 
colouring approach nearer to the style of the Flemish school. 
Peacham, in his book on “ Limning,” says :—‘‘ But none in 
my opinion deserveth more respect and admiration for his 
skill and practice in painting than Master Nathaniel Bacon 
of Broome in Suffolk (younger son to the most honourable 
and bountifull-minded Sir Nicholas Bacon), not inferior in 
my judgment to our skilfullest masters.” At Culford, 
where he lived, were preserved some of his works; and at 
Gorhambury, his father’s seat, was a large picture in oil by 
him of a cook-maid with dead fowls, admirably painted, 
with great nature, neatness and lustre of colouring. In the 
Same house was a whole length of him by himself, drawing 
om a paper; his sword and pallet hung up; also a half- 
length of his mother by him. At Redgrave Hall in Suffolk 
Were two more pieces by the same hand, which afterwards 

Passed into the possession of Rowland Holt: the one, 

Ceres, with fruit and flowers; the other, Hercules and the 
Hydra. In Tradescant’s museum was a small landscape, 
Painted and given to him by Sir Nathaniel Bacon. 


Inn Signs. | 

_ nearly times the town residences of the nobility and 
Sfeat ecclesiastics were called inns, and in front ‘of them 
the family arms were displayed. In many-»cases these 
inns were afterwards appropriated to the purposes of the 
“modern hotel : : 

. 1 hotel, affording temporary accommodation to all 
| comers. The armorial decorations were retained, and under 


_the names of signs, directed the. public tothese places of | 


Fest and refreshment. On calling to mind the signs by 
Which . the Inns of any particular town are designated,:a 
very” eat majority of them will be recognised as regular 
her aldic charges. .In‘addition to the full armorials of great 
families, as the Gordon Arms, the Pelham Arms, the Dorset 
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Arms, we find such signs as the Golden® Lion, Red Lion’ 
White Lion, Black Lion, White Heart, Blue Boar, Golden 
Cross, Dragon, Swan, Spread Eagle, Dolphin, Rose and 
Crown, Catherine Wheel, Cross Keys, cum miultis aliis, 
abundant everywhere. \ These were originally, in most 
cases, the properly emblazoned armories of families possess- 
ing influence in the locality, and frequently the inns them- 


‘selves were established by old domestics of such families. 


But owing to the negligence of mine host, or- the un- 
skilfulness of the common painter who from time to time 
renovated his sign, the latter often lost much of its heraldic 
character; the shield and its tinctures were dropped, and 
the charges only ‘remained; while, by a still further 
departure from the original intention, three black lions, or 
five spread eagles, were reduced to one. A house in the 
town of Lewes was formerly known as the Three Pelicans, 
the fact of those charges constituting the arms of Pelham 
having been lost sight of. Another is still called The Cats, 
and few are aware that the.arms of the Dorset family are 
intended. In villages innumerable instances occur of signs 
taken from the arms or crests of existing families, and very 
commonly the sign is changed as some neighbouring 
domain passes into other hands. There is a kind of patron 
and client feeling about this—feudality some may be dis- 
posed to call it—which a lover of old England is pleased to 
contemplate. 


Tombs in Churches. 


The actual burial-place of the founders of churches or 
chapels was the porch; for it was formerly the custom 
for worshippers on entering the sacred edifice to pray for 
the souls of its founders and benefactors. Thus Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia, and his celebrated countess, Godiva, were 
buried in the porch of the abbey church, Coventry, which 
they had founded: The heads of the religious houses were 
generally interred in their chapter-houses or their cloisters ; 
and rectors or vicars in the close vicinity of the altar, or in 
the chancel of the church to which they belonged. © Lords 
of manors and patrons were often’ interred in the chancel. 
The most obvious guides to the date of tombs are of 
course inscriptions... As, however, many of these’ exist 


Without giving any information regarding the time at which 


they were cut, consisting simply of an epitaph, the follow- 
ing facts, taken in connection with other evidences pre- 
sented on the tomb itself,: will lead -to a near conjecture 
as to its age. During the first twelve centuries, church- 
yard epitaphs were all ,written.in Latin, and. the first 
inscribed funeral monuments are those bearing the names 
of Romanised Britons. in Cornwall or Wales. These are 
written in capital letters, but a small hand was introduced. 
about the seventh century. Lombardic capitals became 
general on tombstones in .the thirteenth century, when 
epitaphs in the French language began to appear, which 
continued to be used till the middle. of. the fourteenth 
century, generally in German text letters. From. that 
period vernacular English and Roman print have been 
commonly employed for monumental inscriptions ; though 
the clergy and learned have, as might be expected, always 
preferred the Latin. 


GENERAL. 


The Salon Jury for architecture will this year consist of, 
MM. Vaudremer, Laloux, Pascal, Scellier de Gisors, Guadet, 
Nénot, Daumet, Paulin, Moyaux, Girault,. Raulin, Bonnier, , 
Deglane,. Redon. 

The Brighton Town Couneil have advanced Mr. Weller, 
deputy borough surveyor, to the position of borough sur- 
veyor, in succession to Mr. May. The salary is 5oo/ a 


year. Inall cases of large undertakings expert advice will : 


be called in. 
A Meeting of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ire- 


land was held on Monday, when Mr. George Hubbard and Mr.. 
A. W. S. Cross read papers on the statutory qualification of,’ 


architects. A resolution was adopted approving of the 
principle of registration. . ee ae 

The Worksop Urban Council received 116 applications for 
the post of surveyor, viz. seventeen by surveyors to local 
authorities, forty-five by assistants to surveyors, fifty-two by 
architects in private practice and two by local candidates. 
The general purposes committee recommended that Mr. 
George Rawson, Worksop, be appointed surveyor at a salary 
of .150/. per'annum, and on, Tuesday the recommendation 
was confirmed. Le "oy 
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The National Art Survey scholarships of 50/. each for 
six months travelling and sketching of old Scottish buildings 
in connection with the Edinburgh School of Applied Art 
have just been awarded to the following architectural 
students :—Mr. Thomas Linton, with Messrs. Peddie & 
Washington Brown, and Mr. Thomas Aikman Swan, with 
Mr. T. Duncan Rhind. 

The Board of Managers of the London Institution say 
that after a very careful consideration of the scheme of 
amalgamation with the Society of Arts, they recommend 
its adoption to the general meeting. They feel sure that it 
insures the carrying on of the London Institution on its old 
lines and the continuance without a break of the work it 
has always done in the promotion of science, art and 
literature. 

At the Grimsby Police Court on Monday, Mr. Arthur 
Gooseman, architect, was summoned for obstructing the 
highway by leaving sand thereon. The defendant said he 
was not liable, not being the contractor, but in order to save 
time would plead guilty. The chief constable thereupon 
withdrew the summons on payment of 7s. 6d. costs. 

Canon Prior, of St. Peter’s Church, Mansfield, says :— 
“The renovation of the belfry has been carried out with 
real artistic taste. The plaster has been stripped off and 
the grand old Norman stones pointed. The time is not far 
distant when the condition of the interior of the church will 
require attention. The plaster has perished in many places 
and the question will arise: Why not treat the whole 
interior as the belfry, and as Edwinstowe has been done? 
Certainly the tower can be so treated, but it remains to be 
seen whether the stones under the plaster in the aisles and 
chancel are big enough to be pointed or whether they are 
mere rubble.” 


At the Park Presbyterian Church, Highbury, on Sunday 
the minister commenced a series of discourses on great 
pictures, dealing first with Direr’s “ Melancholia.” Each 
worshipper was given a photographic reproduction of the 
picture so that the points of the sermon might be followed. 

The University of Aberdeen announce that the Blackwell 
prize of 20/. will be awarded for the best essay on the 
following subject :—“ The Causes and Conditions that have 
determined the Sites of the Great Cities of Europe.” The 
prize is offered to open competition. Essays must be 
lodged with the secretary of the Senatus on or before 
January I, 1907. 

The Very Rev. Arthur Perceval Purey-Cust, D.D., cele- 
brated last week the twenty-fifth anniversary of his in- 
stallation as Dean of York. The Chapter of York Minster 
made him a presentation of an illuminated address. | Since 
he became Dean of York Dr. Purey-Cust has raised 30,000/. 
towards the restoration of the fabric of the Minster, and has 
restored the lady chapel for the purpose of public worship. 


The Lord Mayor of Manchester (Mr. T. Thornhill 
Shann) left the town hall last week, and will be absent for 
three weeks. In company with three members of the art 
gallery committee he will visit the galleries and museums 
of Brussels, Antwerp, Hamburg and other places on the 
Continent. The result of the visit will be embodied in a 
report to the art gallery committee. 

Mr. Justice Farwell is expected to deliver his judgment 
in the Stonehenge case on Thursday next. 


The Council of Birmingham University have decided to 
establish a professorship of civil engineering. 

The Aberdeen University have passed honorary degrees 
of LL.D. on Professor Alberto. Gilli, Director-General of 
Museums and Galleries of the Vatican; and Edwin 
Robinson, Keeper of Antiquities at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

. The Hamilton Parish Council have selected plans for 
the competitive prizes for the proposed new Parish Council 
Chambers. at Hamilton :—(1) “ Parochial,” estimated cost 
2,750/. ; (2) ““ Cadzow,” estimated cost 3,475/. ; (3) “ Brandon,” 
estimated cost 3,600/, By nine to six the committee were 
authorised to appoint a measurer and thereafter agree on 
the plan to be accepted. 

Tidswell Church, sometimes called “the cathedral of the 
Peak,” has been recently restored. The work included the 
removal of a modern gallery erected. in 1826. In addition, 
oak porches, a screen and doors have been provided. The 
twelve panels of the new south. doors are cut from an oak 
beam which was taken from the old Guildhall. The six 
upper panels are decorated with traceried carving. The 


cae has been carried out from plans by Mr. J. Oldrid 
cott. 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board at a recent meeting 
discussed a recommendation by the works committee that. 
the commission to be paid to Messrs. A. & C.-Harston, in 
respect of the additional buildings which it was. proposed 
to erect at the Joyce Green hospital, in accordance with the 
plans already approved by the Managers, should be at the 
rate of 5 per cent. on the total cost of the works. A member 
stated that the matter had been discussed at a former meet- 
ing, and the commission was then fixed at 4 percent. He 
moved an amendment to substitute “4 per cent.” for “5 per 
cent.” The recommendation was eventually adopted. 

The Secretary for Scotland (the Marquis of Linlithgow) 
received at his office on the 7th inst. the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, Sir Robert Cranston; Sir James Guthrie, presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy ; Professor Chrystal, 
Mr. John Ritchie Findlay, Mr. Alexander W. Inglis 
secretary to the Board of Manufactures; and Mr. Ewan 
MacPherson, secretary to Mr. Akers Douglas’s departmental 
committee. A prolonged discussion took place on the 
various projects that have been advanced for enlarged 
accommodation for the National Gallery, for the Royal 
Scottish Academy and for the Royal Society. 


The Awara in the limited competition for the Crookes 
Congregational church, Upper Springvale Road, Sheffield, 
has been published by the assessor. Mr. E. M. Gibbs gives 
the first and second premiums of 2o0/. and Io/. to Mr. W. J. 
Hale and Mr. W. T. Campsall respectively. The report has 
been accepted by the committee, and Mr. Hale will receive 
the commission. AS 


Architectural Association.._A new spasmodic publication. 
with the title “The Tufton Street Tatler, or the Purple 
Patch,” is announced to:appear for-the first time on May 18. 
Its objects are to ventilate, all grievances; to stimulate 
the bright enthusiasm of, youth ; to resuscitate the waning 
interest of middle age; and generally .to render more 
efficient the present administration. of the ancient and 
honourable society. ails wi “Pat 


a, 


The Surveyors’ Institution will hold their next country 
meeting at Exeter on May 25 and 26. In the afternoon of 
the first day various places of interest will be visited, and 
a party will be shown over the cathedral by Chancellor 
Edmonds. The second day is set apart entirely for visits 
and excursions, the principal of which are an excursion to 
Torquay and Totnes, visiting Berry Pomeroy Castle en 
route, and thence by steamer down the river Dart to Dart- 
mouth, a visit to Plymouth and up the Hamoaze by steamer 
to the Devonport Dockyard extension works, the Royal 
Albert Bridge and the Devonport and Keyham Dockyards, 
and viewing the warships in the harbour. ae 


' The Berwick Town Council discussed last week a letter 
from the Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle, referring to 
suggested alterations on the Old Bridge at Berwick, and 
urging the Council to allow the bridge to stand as at present, 
and build a new structure suitable for modern requirements. 
It was pointed out that for two and three-quarter centuries 
the bridge had formed one of the most picturesque features 
of the town, and was a unique example of the architectural 
construction of its period. The Mayor remarked that if the 
Society of Antiquaries would help them to pay fora new 
bridge they might consider the matter, but he demurred to 
outside interference in their affairs. . 


The Bust of the late Robert Brough, A.R.S.A., has now 
been placed in the Aberdeen Art Gallery. It was formally 
presented to the Art Gallery committee by a joint letter 
from Mr. Frampton, chairman of the London committee, 
and Mr. Theodore Crombie, chairman of the Aberdeen 
committee, addressed to the chairman of the Art Gallery. 
It is a bronze portrait bust by Mr. Derwent Wood on a 
marble pedestal, the inscription on the pedestal being :— 
“Robert Brough, A.R.S.A. Born March 20, 1872, died 
January 21, 1905. Presented to the Aberdeen Art Gallery 
by his fellow-artists and other friends.” 


The Contract for the erection of Cathedral Mansions, 
to occupy the sites of Nos. 258-266 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 


Victoria, S.W., has been signed between Mr. Tod Heatly, 
D’Eresby House, Ltd., and Mr. C. Gray, contractor, of 
Kensington and Shepherd’s Bush, and the work is to be 
commenced at once. The plans contain many novel 
features in the planning of flats, and there will be a roof 
garden for use of tenants. The elevation will be carried 
out in cherry-red bricks, gauged work and dressings of 
terra-cotta by Dennis, of Ruabon, from full-size details for 
modelling by the architects, Messrs. Palgrave & Co., West- 
| minster. Mr. Farrell is the clerk of werks. a a 
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FACTORY AT BRoMLEY-BY-Bow, E., FOR Messrs. BuRROUGHES & WATTS. 
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| THE WEEK. | 
Tuer establishment committee have made a recom- 
mendation to the London County Council which, if 
imitated generally, would obviate the annoyances to 
architects and clients which arise out of the question 
of the ownership of drawings. Colonel Epis, F.S.A., 
was commissioned by the late School Board for the 
planning of the board-room and the eastern extension of 
the education offices on the Embankment. As a matter 
of course he retained his drawings. In connection with 
the drainage, foundations, &c., of the Offices, it has 
_ frequently been necessary to communicate with the | 
architects responsible for the various buildings, and the 
drawings in question would undoubtedly be of consider- 
able value in the architect’s department. It is therefore 
suggested that the Council should purchase them at the 
fee named by Colonel Epis, viz. 52/, ros. This is an 
easier and more economical mode of settling a difficulty 
than, by invoking the powers of the law courts. 
Besides, it is doubtful whether the Statute of Limita__ 
tions would not be a bar to any attempt to claim a right 
inthe drawings. 


1 


Tue, Court of. Appeal, Matuew, L.J., dissenting, 
decided in the case of Grirrin v. Houlder Line that a 
seaman, at work upon a ship ina dock came within the. 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 
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our note upon that case we ventured to express our 
approval of the dissenting judgment, pointing out that | 
the Act. was never intended to apply to seamen, and 
that the-case of REINE v. Jopson, which the majority of | 
the Court considered decisive in favour of their view, | 
had really no bearing upon the case. We are glad to 
‘see|that the House of Lords has adopted this view, and | 
reyersed the decision of the Court of Appeal. It is 
clear that to apply the Act to seamen when at work 
upon a ship in a; dock, leaving them to be governed by 
the special statutes appli¢able to them at sea, would 
have produced endless complications. | 


_. Tue. “non-provided schools” of the Metropolis 
which mainly consist of those connected with churches, 
are likely to .cause a serious outlay to those having 
charge of them. A special survey has been made of 
438 schools, and out of that number only sixty-four are 
found ,to be in a very good state of repair or requiring 
few. repairs. About twenty-five per cent. have been 
found unsuitable, and it has been impossible to make 
Suggestions for improving them so as to meet. the 
requirements of the London County Council. According 
to the report, the staircases in many buildings are 
positively dangerous in the event of fire and panic, and 
are besides very inconvenient for the work of the schools ; 
ventilation and warming are in many cases either very 
bad ‘or quite inadequate for the needs of: the children. 
Closed stoves, which easily get red-hot, are particularly 
numerous, and should in all cases be replaced by modern | 
states “with ‘brick flues. The smoke. from these is 
usually carried off by an iron pipe, and in many instances 
these iron pipes are faulty. In several instances venti- 
lation 1S.secured only by opening both windows and 
doors, with resultant draughts and serious inconvenience 
‘o the ‘scholars. In one case the ‘boys’ school is de- 
scribed as under the church, four steps below the street 
level, Inj another case, which is‘also under a church, 
the schoolroom is only 11 feet 4 inches high. Seventy-' 
eight Per cent. of the drains were tested and were found 
‘0 be unsatisfactory, _ In twenty-six cases the Managers 
would not allow tests, - If the recommendations are 
adopted there will be. a deficiency of 68,824 school 
places. ‘The work will therefore have to be undertaken 

or, in other words, as soon as financial 


without delay, 
‘Trangements can be completed. © 


| constant - traffic. ° 


‘Black Abbey, 
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Mr. W. H.: Goopywar, of the Brooklyn Museum, 
should be happy, for it has been arranged that the new 
cathedral at Denver, Colorado, will include in its design 
the refinements of the outward divergence and of the 
vertical curves in the piers of the nave which he has 
explained as characterising Gothic buildings. This will 


| be the first building of modern times, or within the last 


35° years, to exhibit this constructive refinement. 
peculiar significance of this announcement lies in the 
fact that it carries with it the proof that the use and 
esthetic beauty of this system of construction are not 
hidden or incomprehensible to modern taste, as has 
sometimes been suggested. That the modern artistic 
temperament can actually revive this system of con- 
struction proves that it can also be understood, not only 
aS a matter of theoretical self-projection into the past, 
but: as a_ desirable improvement in great modern 
churches, 


The 


For the first time in’ the history of the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts a lady has been allowed to take part in 
the competition for the Prix de Rome in the section of 
painting. This combatant, who deserves recognition 


although she may not win the victory, is Mdlle. RONDENAY, 


who has: studied in M. Humprrr’s atelier. Her oppo- 
nents are:—MM. FLoutser (M. Cormon), Létry (MM. 
BonnaT and HumBert), Bourpon (M. Cormon), René 
Rousseau (MM. BoucuErEAu, Toupouze and FERRIER), 
Patissou (M. Cormon), Jonas (M. Bonnat), AuBRY 
(MM. Géréme and FERRIER), Gontirer (M. Jran-PauL 
Laurens), Concaret (MM, BoucuerEAv, FERRIER and 


| Larouze). 


‘THE early iron bridges must necessarily suffer under 
Exaggerated statements about’ the 
extent of the deterioration have appeared which were 
generally ‘based on imagination rather than observa: 
tion. Mr. W. Marriott lately explained before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers how he had strengthened 
some of the ‘early bridges. One was over the river 
Ouse, and consisted of three spans of 117 feet and'two 
end spans'of. 70 feet. ‘The reinforcements were extra 
plates to increase the flange area and provide extra 
rivets for the braces, new cross girders and flooring. 
The bridge was thus brought up to modern require- 
ments at a cost: of some 8,ooo/ Another bridge was 
over the river’ Thurne.: There were three spans of 
79 feet each, which necessitated extra plates at all 
panel-points to give extra rivet-area, new cross girders 
and longitudinals and ‘rearrangement of flooring. The 
whole of this work was done while traffic was running, 
at a cost of about 2,050/..: Mr. Marriott recommended 
the use of Portland cement for the purpose of preserving. 
girders from rust. os 


A QUARTERLY meeting of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries in Ireland will beheld in Dublin on Tuesday 


next, when papers will be read on Hatl-marks of Irish 


Plate, Dublin Engravings,-.and Iniscathy. On May 30 
and May 31 there will be.ameeting in Kilkenny, when 
there will be visits to.the picture gallery of the castle, 
which contains valuable works, St. Mary’s Abbey, the 
St. Canice’s Cathedral, Thomastown 
Abbey, Jerpoint, and various other examples of antiquity. 
Arrangements are in progress for meetings and excur- 
sions from Belfast for the week extending from July 3 
to July 8, the programme for which promises to be very 
attractive. ‘The report.of the Council says that a series 
of suggestions relating to ancient monuments prepared 
by them have been virtually accepted by the Estates 
Commissioners, and that body has already consulted the 
Council as to several ancient structures on estates being 
transferred through them. This: has thrown a con- 
siderable amount of work and correspondence on the 
Council and the committee. It is often difficult to supply 
the required. information, but if the local secretaries 
acquaint themselves with the particulars likely to be 
needed, the Society will. be better enabled to fulfil a 


useful public function, of 
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PROPOSED: COUNTY COUNCIL HALL. 
MONG the ‘sites which were’ suggested for new 
offices fort the London'County Council no archi- 

tect, surveyor or! amateur mentioned one adjoining 
Westminster Bridge. If eligibility were alone to be 
considered theré'are many places within the metro- 
politan area which would seem to be better adapted for 
the purpose. A''building of ‘the kind ought to be near 
other important' ‘buildings, ahd ‘to be of a character 
which would suggest the supremacy of the government 
of London. The County’ Council appear to have 
adopted the site’ after finding’ that others were unob- 
tainable. In! 1893 it’ was proposed to purchase 
98,000 square feet in Parliament Street, which could 
at that time be acquired’ for’ 756,000/, But the 
Council declined” to approve of: the «special com- 
mittee’s recommendation. ‘' Three ‘years afterwards 
4 Bill was introduced for the purpose of securing 
qa site between Spring Gardens and Trafalgar Square, 
which would have an area of 84,000 square feet 
at a cost of 813,000/.; but the Bill was not passed. 
Then in 1902 another special committee suggested the 
purchase of 145,926 square feet, in the Adelphi, the cost 
being 900,000/, . But as the Council were equally divided 
on the matter that project, fell to the ground. The site 
near Westminster Bridge, which extends to the Belvedere 
Road, and part of which. is occupied by the Works De- 
partment, is still larger, for the part to be obtained con- 
tains 248,766 square feet, and with the land already 
acquired would have an area of about “2 acres. The 
cost is 600,000/, © ; ; 

We need not consider whether the site is con- 
venient. The establishment committee haye investigated 
the subject and declare that it is-in a central position 
with regard to means of communication, from all parts 
of London.” There are so. many changes in railways, 
tramways. and, gmnibus routes. that few parts of the 
Metropolis. can ,be. considered as isolated, and if the 
County Council offices were erected, care would be taken 
to bring, them. into communication with the most im- 
portant parts of ,London,.: In this connection it should 
not be forgotten, that the steamboat service could easily 
be utilised. aS see he 

- The structures, which are. now, to be found on the 

site are enough to. convince a spectator about the un- 
suitability of the, place for’ one of the most important 
public buildings,; . The neighbourhood is also of a mean 
kind, and for.a.time at least the environs of the new 
offices will appear still worse, than they are at present 
from the force of contrast. But St, Thomas's Hospital, 
which occupies..a similar ‘position, on the other side of 
_the roadway, is.an object. lesson, that demonstrates the 
improvement which can be accomplished in such a place. 

It is well to remember that many years ago the 
erection of importtant buildings ‘or the site was contem- 
plated, in order'to avdid''the sordid''contrast with the’ 
Houses of Partiatnent. ‘Anyone who will look: at the 
plan prepared in 1857 by Sir Cariks Barry will find 
onit « Belvedére Terrace’'Road upon arches,” and new | 
buildings were proposed’:to’ be erécted as far as the, 
Waterloo Road: According to' Bishop Barry, “ all the, 
eyesorés'on thé'Surrey side of the river, which marred 


' 


the view: fromthe terrace of the new palace, were to 
have been swept away, and thé river would have flowed 
on ‘through a vast Gothic quadrangle.” Fashion has 
changed in the’tourse of half a century, and the view 
‘will: be none the worse if members have to look upon a 
fine Renaissance: building: =) .'!' ee Y 

The establishment committee Say :—" We also think. 
the sité offers exceptional opportunities for architectural 
treatment. The river at this point runs ‘nearly due north, 
and the site being approximately parallel with: the 
river,’ three fagades would “be respectively on the 
south, east and west aspects,’and the maximum of sun- 
light would thus ‘obtain throughout.” At one time it is 
‘Well known that: mansions wete érected on ground close 
‘to ‘the -river,. and more especially on the Middlesex 
side. Old views of London suggest that thé: buildings 
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which were most deserving of admiration might be 
found near: the banks of the Thames. In our day 
the advantages of the position are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. But many foreigners, and artists particularly, 
are more fascinated by the river than by the streets. 
Long before there was a Thames Embankment we find 
TufopHILE GAUTIER, when writing from London, say-= 
ing :—" Forgive me if I am always talking to you about 
the Thames, but the moving panorama which it’ cease- 
lessly unfolds is So new to me and so grandiose that IT 
cannot tear myself away from it.” The Thames is now 
a cleaner river thah it was then. It has been improved. 
There is, indeed, no reason why a Renaissance building 
should not be as effective’ on the Surrey bank as one 
alongside the Grand Canal at Venice. _ a 
The building must be however worthy’ of its: 
position and of its purposes. The experience which is 
derived from the Houses of Parliament and from 
St. Thomas’s Hospital suggests that something more is 
demanded in such a place than would be required in 
building ina Street. The movement of the river and of 
the boats upon it does not appear to be in unison with 
monotony. The lesson is conveyed to us by Venice, 
The arcading of the Ducal Palace imposed a repetition 
of arches’ in the library, which is continued in the 
Piazza of St. Mark. But if Venice consisted of a series 
of similar repetitions, would it have the ‘charm which 
it still retains for strangers? If a Renaissance 
building is to be: erected we hope it will not 
be suggestive of designing as well as building with 
the aid‘of machinery. We are disposed to put a 
liberal interpretation upon the words of the report -—“In 
the middle portion 6f the river facade might be placed 
the council chamber dnd committee-tooms, which could 
be grouped as’ a central feature, and in’ this’ position 
would be subject to a minimum of the external influences 
of traffic and noise,” and assume 'that there will ‘be 10 
rivalry in monotony with the Houses of Parliament. ©” 
A’ building of the kind is worthy of the “best 
architectural skill in the country, and, indeed, only the 
best should be allowed to participate in its production: 
MarraB_e's building in Spring Oech wad nee 
at a time when the Metropolitan Board of Works could 
be .considered as being ih’ a tentative state.: Mr 
Tuwattes, the chairman, was rigidly economical, and 
had been accustomed to the circumscribed: conditions 
of a: vestry hall. The building was: therefore de- 
signed in that characterless Italian: which: seemed 
to be especially adapted fon emergencies. + 
greater part of: the. business: since the. County 
Council came into:existence has been transacted in 
private houses, the superintending architect's depart- 
ment being located in seven.: According to one state- 
ment, no less than 1,264 Officers are located in’ outside 
offices. .From:such:a state of things it is easy to draw the 
conclusion that.a building..of the barrack type would 
serve for the business of the Council, as the: Belvedere 
Road would serve to:contain it.’ Public opinion does 
not appear to be in favour of spending 1,056,000/,, a 
building and 441,000/,.6n an embankment in’ fron! 
of it. lt is advantageous, however, to have a centre 
which would be.typical of the greatness of the Metro- 
polis, and any shortcomings which may belong to the 
site can be compensated for. by means of architecture 


It may be objected that the time is’ not opportu 
the expenditure of so muchi money, but wheii 1 
remembered that the Council is at present pé 
38,765/. 10s. a year for office rent, it is desirab! 
such an incubus should be removed. 1 
_ The remarkable majority in favour of the projet 
(83 to 21) is evidence that ‘those who have the oppo! 
‘tunity of judging all.aspects of the subject have reause 
there is ho more satisfactory issue out of the difficu! 
‘It may now be assumed the site ‘is. determine 1, an 
-we hope that when:deciding. on: the character of th 
building an effort will be made to obtain-one which wil 
be acrédit;to. the Metropolis and to the architect#ral an’ 
constructive power of our:timec+ - +4 
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’ BRAUWEILER ABBEY CHURCH. 
y “a “By Joun A. Ranvoipn. 


P| ae ; \ 

A T about;twelve miles to the north-west of Cologne, 
a. i on slightly. rising ground dominating the plain 
that extends from the range of hills pierced by the 
Horrem railway tunnel, stands the noble abbey church 
of Brauweiler, once attached to a Benedictine monas- 
tery (on the site of which is now a reformatory and 
house of correction and poor-house combined), 

_ The lofty but otherwise comparatively small church 
is mainly Byzantine, with a colossal tower and spire at 
the west end, flanked on each side by slender square 
turrets reaching to the base of the spire; and the east 
end apse—a singularly graceful feature in this case— 
has a square tower at each side, while at the cross- 
ing Of nave, transepts and choir a large octagonal 
lantern helps to give a most imposing grouping of 
roofs, towers and turrets. But charming as is the 
picture from outside, especially from the north-east 
corner of the courtyard on the north side of the 
great church, and also from the small courtyard on 
the south side of the nave, with the cloisters. in: front 


lining the aisle and the chapter-house that lies to the. 


south-east—this south courtyard being entered from the 
main door of the Anstalt—the interior of the church is 
much more interesting, on account of the quaint frescoes, 
sculptures, double crypt entrance at the chancel entrance, 
and the exquisite altars; while the chapter-house, now 
partly used as a chapel for the non-Catholic inmates of 


the Anstalt, is celebrated for the frescoes covering the | 


whole of the vaulting, each panel between the ribs 
bearing different subjects of Old Testament history. 

_ “The ‘history of the abbey dates from a long 
way, as will be seén in the following brief survey. 
The origin goes back to the last quarter of the tenth 
century. The Pfalzgraf Hermann, whose castle was 
at Brauweiler, | allowed the little wooden chapel of 
St..Medardus, in the forest there, to be replaced by a 
stone structure, which was consecrated by Warinus, 
Archbishop of Cologne (976-85). 

+ Ezo, Hermann’s son and successor, who married 
Matmpa, daughter of Orto’ IL, resolved to build a 
religious house: in Brauweiler, and in April 1024 the 
ou 


founding was completed by Abbot Poppo von Stosio, 
and the church was consecrated early in November 1028 
by Archbishop Pucrim, - | 


2 _Monastery was. not on 


ae 
Se 


y. In the great’ nave’ several columns were 
u others were strengthened, while the main 
> Were made stronger and received the addition 

auenveson the inside of, the walls. . The plan was 
ANT ne ea extension, and the,"'new work.” only 
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The Abbot Bertram of Aurath, who died at the end 
of the twelfth century, proposed to extend the church, 
and collected money in the diocese for the purpose, but 
it is not known whether.the amount he obtained went 
to the building of the tower or to what particular part 
of the church the sum was devoted, 

Under Abbot GODESMANN during the next quarter 
of a century there was an enlargement of the church. 
After 1200 the whole of the east end was rebuilt. right 
up to the transepts, and:.the. choir itself extended by 
about 12 feet, but the crypt was not touched. ‘To 
strengthen the foundations of the new chancel arch the 
crypt columns. had: to be built round. In 1200 three 
new altars were consecrated in the crypt. The work of 
extending and rebuilding stopped before the end of 
GopEsmann’s rule. (1226), when the turret, from the 
old materials, on the south side of the west tower had 
reached the level of the parapet at the spire base, and 
was covered-by a provisional -roof. ..'The one on the 
north side was not so; advanced and was: later cut down 
to half the height of the choir. ‘The beginnings of a 
central lantern got no further for a while than begin-~ 
nings. . ie vi 
The organ was transferred, under Abbot Hermann IL., 
from the north side of the church at.the end of the 
fourteenth century by’ WyLHeimus, Canon of Suzato. 
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Nothing much appears to have been done construc-. 
tionally from 1200 till the sixteenth and following 
centuries. In the first quarter of the sixteenth the, 
sexpartite vaulting of the nave bays was. altered toa 


late Gothic form, the nave space being thereby. curtailed 


by about 5 feet but raised,by that amount. The interior. 
was painted in 1556 and the frescoes of the east 
end, obliterated. _ Half-.a century later a hurricane 
destroyed the west .tower, and seriously damaged the 
roof, but the steeple was restored to its original design, 
by Abbot JoHn Muncu in 1629. He also began the 
arrangement of the south-west part of the crypt as a 


burial vault, thus altering’and destroying much Of it.” 


_Napo.ron, by detree, in’ 1802 suppressed the abbey, 


gave way to vaulting of | >) in’ 18 ssed b 
f % }and the church was given’ to the parish in 1806, the 


.abbey buildings turned into’ a poor-hose in 18yo (by 
decree of November .16 of the previous, year), and to a. 
workhouse and reformatory,in 1815. .,.Since Septem- 


ber 21, 1872,,the buildings 


sf { 


.belong to the State in which 


io Tae x ee Ses ‘ et } 
was initiated in 1860, with: 


the province lies.) 9 oj;).) 
A thorough restoration 


the Kreuzgang, or cloisters, the chapter-house, and the | ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


chapel of St. Medardus. To the Cologne Cathedral MEETING of the Institute of Architects ‘was held on 
architect, ZWIRNER, that portion of the work was Monday evening last, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., pre- 
entrusted, but’ the whole church was not undertaken till | sident, in the chair. oe 
1866, under WIETHASE. Mr. ALEXANDER GraHam (hon. secretary) announced the 
CLEMEN gives an account of the condition of the decease of the late Mr. Francis Edward Caws, of Sunder- 
church then :—" At the eastern end the shell had land, a past president of the Northern Architectural Asso- 


; j : ciation. Mr. Caws passed the Associate’s examination of 
pressed out of plumb ; the vault was torn and only held the Institute, and was admitted a Fellow in 1893. He was 


together by cramps and ties ;. the nave vaults had thrust | -esponsible for much architectural work in Sunderland and 
the supporting walls out of line; the windows had been neighbourhood, and he designed and carried out the pier at 
made bigger, without regard to their date ; long tiles | Sea View, Isle of Wight, and the Suspension Bridge across 
covered the north turret of the side, as also the | the Wear at Stanhope. It was silently agreed that a letter 
sacristy; and the roofs were in bad condition and the | of sympathy and condolence should be forwarded to the 
whole building sunk about 6 feet on the north and east relatives and family of the deceased. 


sides.” Mr. Mervyn Macartney read a paper entitled 
The restoration required the readjustment of the Garden Architecture. - 
choir vault, the preservation’ of the frescoes and an He said that scarcely any subject had been so ex- 


underpinning of that part of the church. The nave was | haustively studied of late years as that of garden archi- 
freshly “tied,” and the foundations of the walls and | tecture, and heated controversies had been waged over the 
columns strengthened, and doors and windows restored rival advantages of formal and informal gardens. At pre- 
to their original shapes, and one of the rose windows | sent the former held the field, and-he hoped that in this 
altered on the north side in the style of the beginning | S45 fashion would prove constant. Citing some ancient 
of the thirteenth century, while parts cf the damaged Wp espa be formal gardens, the author quoted at length 
and blocked-up crypt were reopened and the ground beh graphic description givens Dy the younger Puy ea 
ER Vent dtitat heat tee villa garden, with its spaciously well-proportioned portico, 
outside cleared pote in front of which was “‘a sort of terrace, embellished 
On the inside the lateral towers were completed and | with various figures and bounded by a box hedge, from 
their upper storeys finished, the lantern re-erected on | whence you descend by an easy slope adorned with divers 
its vaulting, gables and roofs rebuilt to former measure- | animals in box answering alternately to each other into a 
ments, and a rich entrance made in one of the cloister | lawn overspread with the soft acanthus : this is surrounded 
bays on the south. Inside, the painter, Munster | by a walk enclosed with tonsile evergreens shaped into a 
restored the whole of-the thirteenth-century frescoes. | Variety of forms.” Later, there were the formal and natural 
The restoration works, as far as they then went, took schools as represented by Lucullus and Martial, fighting the 
ten years, and cost 150,000 marks (7,500/.), or, with con- phere: © the Ses ere thus early. Mr. Macartney 
tributions from the Provincial Board of Works and _ confessed he could not see why in:the Coasts 
" garden human thought and labour should be _eschewed. 
private persons, 180,000 marks (9,o00/.), these last The most interesting examples were those on which the 
coming in from 1866 to 1874. "greatest skill had been expended. Not that the larger the 
In 188s, thanks to a further grant of 10,000 marks | amount of wall and terrace employed the better the result 
{soo/.) from the province, the restoration works that | It was possible to overdo these and produce failure. In the 
had been begun were completed, and in 1895 the works. case of Versailles there was a sense of enormous effort with 
were superintended by Henry Renarp, of Cologne. | little result. Vast terraces, lagoons of water and huge foun- 
The reformatory buildings are grouped round three | 1S produced no satisfactory result, only a sense of futility, 
quadrangles, the one alongside the church on the south | a useless expenditure of labour and money witiagy ade 
side being the oldest, the old Romanesque cloister Mer dad rater Ca example oe 
arcading still remaining on two of its sides. Due | jt fits the position wad inet ieee shale 
west thereof the main buildings of the eighteenth- | British aS | it cae ike so MARY Oe ee 
century addition were erected, to the south of which | tively flat, and there is no distant view. What charms i 
are the original guests’ house and the chapter-house | has are of its own making. So it is with Wilton anc 
(this latter already alluded to). Melbourne, and herein lies a difference from the Italian 
The western block, the only one visible to the examples. They generally owe a great deal to position 
passer-by, and the only one of interest, is of brick, of | Perched on a hill you have vistas of distant country framec 
two floors, with middle and end pavilions and saddle- | Lape aE Sp ees delightful pictures.’ Yet in = 
back roof with louvres, the spaces between the middle | British examples you have a distinct sentiment ; it 1S of : 


; ae : : ; , garden that you love—a charm ‘that can only be gained by 
and end pavilions being lighted by seven windows and | the employment of rare knowledge and design. There is 


the pavilions themselves by three, and, in the case of | a subtle charm about the terrace at Haddon Hall and the 
the end ones, finished with a central window under a | bowling-green at Bramshill that is absolutely absent it 
pediment. The main pavilion has a large entrance door | Trentham or Versailles. There is no great. striving afte) 
with two windows on each side, and crowned with a| effect. I would rather be the designer of ‘Montacut: 
cornice and round-headed gable termination. In the | than Versailles—I will go further, and say of th 
panel, or lunette, on that front are the arms of the last | Haddon Hall terrace rather than Versailles. Indeed, ther 
abbot, and under them a statue of St. BENEDICT. ch ce e ne ee apts conceea e ae ie a. 
On the main gable of this block there is a statue of sree) LOOT ta tees the Crystal Falstes =a 
Heian . : Ol | ore laid out on grand lines : they are meant for spectacula 
1e Madonna in a niche, on a crescent moon; and in i ing th 
cha! pou deere : ’ performances, and unless all the fountains are playing th: 
ake ey eaded gable the arms of the builder and the | effect is dismal as an empty theatre.” The gardens’ * 
' : on hills give the architect an opportunity of showing hi 
To the north of this block, abutting on the street, but | skill in enone terraces balnceraala and see , Som 
standing back a little, is a galilee porch of rude style, of these in the Italian gardens are wonderfully ingeniou 
leading to the entrance to the church under the tower. | and beautiful: Water as part of the garden design wa 
_ | very largely taken into account by the Italians. Garde! 
Cae se flowers were no part of the scheme, and scarcely came 1! 
Mr. Frank Sumner has been appointed City engineer by | at all. Architectural features and evergreen trees were th 
the Court of Common Council, vice Mr. D. J. Ross, who two principal factors in considering the effect to be producec 
ee oe? : pemeian 4 ne suc nS Looe pet yi a anes es cama ee ae as vases, ums, capitals 
: . . mner entered 1n I t were largely us m thers as:rece tacles ; 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, where he remained thine ae He is plants, Ea eerie ae lighted up fe sombr 
ake Pee ES Year and will pairs We ee of. ati of a ra SN Oe suitable in a. 
§ surveyor 0 oolwich. e was ut here’ they look cold and unha ot r. ,Macartne, 
pen second in the recent appotitment of City surveyor. | exhibited anes views of various pee examples ¢ 
3 : Collins, city engineer of Norwich, was the alternative | Italian gardens.to show what masters in their art an -cral 
selection. ree | their designers were. Remarking onthe essential difference 
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between English and ‘French, Italian and Spanish gardens, 
the author referred to the beauty of the English lawns. 
Abroad they could only be obtained by great care and 
attention, and are a source of trouble and difficulty. Shade, 
00, in those countries was of vital necessity. Here it rarely 
was the case, and many of the pergolas that people were 
so enamoured of were nasty damp places. totally unfitted 
for the climate. A third point was the effect of strong 
sunlight and heat. A marble seat here was a very uncom- 
‘ortable place to sit on. It was generally damp and cold and 
herefore unsuited to our climate. The paper next dealt in 
onsiderable detail with home gardens, showing examples 
of different ways of treating some of the many factors that 
make up the sum of an architectural composition—such 
as terraces, steps, &c. As regards the width of terraces, 
here is more chance of failure by putting a narrow terrace 
han a broad one. Generally speaking, the width is largely 
saverned by the amount of surplus earth excavated from 
he foundations. If the site is a very steep one the terraces 
we usually narrow. Balustrades admit of much play of 
aney. The turned baluster is very commonly used, and 
he author favoured the widely-spaced English work. 
Juaint terminals on the piers, and also pavilions at intervals 
md at the corners, are introduced to vary the monotony of 
engthy balustrades. Montacute is a case in point; the 
lay of fancy in this design is very happy. Other architec- 
ural details referred to and illustrated were gate piers, 
ountains, ponds, sun-dials, pavements. Summing up his 
wn views on the subject, the author said that if he were 
alled on to lay out an extensive garden site in England he 
hould avoid geometrical beds—those unhappy composi- 
ions with shapes like tadpoles, kidneys, &c. Neither 
hould he embark on topiary work on any great scale. 
ledges of yew, privet, hornbeam, &c., were charming 
djuncts to a garden, and here and there trimmed shrubs 
vere useful; but he could not admire Levens, Elvaston or 
slickling. As our country is the most beautiful in the 
vorld, he would take advantage of every opportunity that 
ffered of incorporating it into his scheme. Supposing he 
ad not merely the laying out of a site of a garden, but also 
he choice of its position, he should not choose a lofty hill 
vith a panoramic view. From the result of his experience he 
fas certain that this wasa mistake ; foreground and middle 
nd distance was wanted—human interest. Avenues of trees 
ordering a long stretch of water, as seen at Fontainebleau and 
lampton Court, pleased him more than the terraces and 
eds of Versailles. One could not dissever oneself from 
ne’s climate, and though he vastly admired the superb 
ypress, ilex and arbutus groves of Italy, he was as fond 
f our deciduous trees, even in winter. He did not care 
ery much for the appearance of evergreens in England, 
xcept the yew and holly; their foliage had a hard metallic 
ok that seemed to indicate that they were not happy in 
leir surroundings. To his mind the detail, invented and 
erfected in this country, of terrace walks, balustrades, &c., 
as preferable to that of any other country. Further, he 
ould avoid marble, as looking too white and staring. A 
ery fair surface can ‘be got in cement (concrete) provided 
9 much sand and water is not used, and that it is not 
ummed down too well; otherwise, the sand and cement | 
‘ill come to the surface and show the lines of the plank 
rutting. Dwarf walls of brick laid dry assume an ap- 
carance of age very rapidly. The author's conclusion was 
lat we have nothing to learn now from foreign examples, 
lat we have enough in this country to guide us, and 
ee the best are those which are not slavish copies of other 
in Sa 

Mr. R. Mawson, 
ithor of the paper, 
at the. proposer of 


in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
said he was in the dilemma of believing 
a resolution of the kind he had under- 
ken was supposed to give not only praise, but a certain 
mount of blame, or at least criticism on the points in the 
aper. But he agreed with all that Mr. Macartney had said. 
ne of the objects of the papers read before the Institute 
as that a discussion might follow, so that the meeting 
ould benefit. by hearing different opinions. The subject 
lat evening had, however, been so well threshed out by the 
ithor of the paper that there were really no questions to 
> asked or answered. There was one thing, in passing, 
= desired to draw attention to. He had noticed that when- 
ver the works of George Devey were brought to notice, | 
S$’ hame :.was. left . out.. When the views of Penshurst 
hig sown, on the screen, the name. of the designer 
ore with them, The speaker remarked that 


‘with nature. 


is yening a garden they must try and consider the 
<P trom the centre rather than from the circumference. 
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They would find that- the centre, rested in the client, and 
they must therefore study him, so that the house and. land- 
scape being: considered together, they could say that the 
one was suitably received into the other. He was afraid 
that in considering the garden rather from the point of 
detail than from the design in mass, they ran some risk of 
losing what ought to be the chief characteristic cf garden 
making. They must consider ‘the garden in its larger 
aspects, and having made the general design finish up -in 
the details. The opportunity that the site offered was: the 
first point to be considered. The poet Wordsworth, in his 
schemes for garden making, always tried to weld the 
rugged, the wild and the house garden into one. By regard- 
ing garden designing in that respect they would bring the 
Picturesque into their schemes and success to their work. 

Lieut.-Col. PRENDERGAST seconded the vote of thanks, 
and said as one of the outside public it was not without 
reason that he should say a few words. He was glad the 
subject had been brought to the notice of the Institute, 
because he was old enough to recollect. that it was once 
considered that when the last slate was put upon the roof of 
a house the architect’s business was ended. Times had, 
changed, and he rejoiced that nowadays they were asked 
to design a great deal more than the house. Garden- 
making was ruled largely by pounds, shillings and 
pence, but he ventured to think that the paper they 
had heard would be of great importance to the profes- 
sion if the times improved. He was sorry to differ with 
the lecturer, for he could not agree with the insular 
interpretation he had given to his paper. Foreign countries 
had their beautiful examples of gardening, but it was wrong 
to hold that schemes unsuitable to the English climate were 
not correct in other lands. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow said the garden was a place in which 
to grow things, and he thought that their work as architects 
ought to be confined simply to the provision of a frame in 
which things might grow. If they remembered that was 
the issue they would abstain from much of that formal 
cutting of hedges and the distortion of nature into geometrical 
forms which was one of the points Mr. Macartney had made 
in his paper. As architects he believed their work in 
garden making was well done when they had laid down the 
general lines of the mass, and then gave the gardener a 
free hand in the choice and selection of plants in order to 
produce a succession of colours, so that the garden might. 
have constant variety in the beauties of nature. That 
was the beginning and the ending of the architect’s 
connection with the garden. All he had to provide 
was the frame and such adjuncts ‘as might be necessary to 
complete it. In an English garden they must have oppor- 
tunities for shade occasionally, and for shelter, and this 
gave architects the excuse of pushing in summer-houses 
and arbours as part of the scheme and framing to a garden. 
He was fully in accord with the remarks in the paper 
concerning the introduction of sculpture in an English 
garden. Sculpture to be effective in such positions must 
be in nude figures, and representations of that kind 
executed in white marble against a background of dark 
green produced a most depressing effect. Sculpture should 
be avoided in the laying out of gardens unless their clients 
were prepared.to have loggias and museums. 

The PresIpENT said that with respect. to gardens gene- 
rally, it was the architect’s opportunity for linking his work 
The rigid geometrical lines of the architecture 
would come rather suddenly upon nature left to itself. 
Garden designing was therefore like the pushing out of 
tendrils to link the whole scheme to the soil, softening the 
harsh lines between man’s work and nature. Mr. Macartney 
had drawn their attention to the rule that architectural 
details in relation to garden designing should not be too 
refined, and that was undoubtedly true because, as the 
paper had said, small detail was not in scale with, nature. 
Thesize of the garden, too, was a question of proportion with 


' the mansion or house which belonged to it, and therefore | 


the garden should not extend to too great a distance. The 
screening of certain parts of the garden should enter into 
their design. This last generally raised a difficulty with 
clients, who desired to see in one glance the beauty of the 
whole scene. ' y tit 
Mr. Macartney, in reply, said that with regard to the 
mentioning of names, he happened to know Penshurst very: | 
well, and he believed he was right when he said that Lord 
De Lisle had more to do with the design of the garden than 
Mr. Devey.. And he ventured to think that though Mr. 
Devey influenced Lord De Lisle, the latter had influenced 


| Mr. Devey. Lord De Lisle had in answer to Mr. Blomfield 
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claimed the design as his own. The speaker thought 
Colonel Prendergast had misunderstood that portion of the 
paper which dealt with the laying out of gardens. He 
agreed with Colonel Prendergast that the scheme should be 
geometrical, but he did not hold with carpet gardening. 
There should be mystery in a garden, vistas, and as much 
as possible arrangement in accord with the surrounding 
country. 


‘ 


ARCHITECTS’ GRIEVANCES. 


HE following address was delivered by Mr. Charles 
Af Cole at the annual meeting of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society :—In accordance with custom, I have 
now to deliver the usual valedictory address; but in the 
first place, allow me to thank the members of the Society 
and our honorary officers for the uniform kindness which 
has been extended to me at all times. Ifthe year’s work 
of the Society has not been startling, it has at all events 
been sound and useful. Although we have not had a great 
number of papers, we have had some very practical and 
interesting discussions on various matters, many being 
quite informal. bs ag 

You will remember possibly that your Council, so far 
back as September last, endeavoured to ascertain if some- 
thing could not be done in the matter of providing the 
younger members of the profession with a definite scheme 
for their better education in professional knowledge and 
practical work on well arranged lines as distinct from the 
ordinary routine of the drawing office; and ‘negotiations 
were opened with the Architectural Association with a 
view of obtaining the services of gentlemen willing to give 
lectures in various places in the provinces. I am sorry 
to say there was so much apathy that it was felt impossible 
to proceed; the expenses would have been, comparatively 
speaking, very great, and the Council reluctantly dropped 
the scheme. 

Your Council also appointed a sub-committee to deal 
with the question of by-laws, more particularly as regards 
Exeter, whose City Council intend to redraw and remodel 
those now in existence. The town clerk has kindly ex- 
pressed his willingness to allow us to lay our views before 
him, On the general question of by-laws so much has 
been written and said lately that one hardly knows whether 
to let this burning question go on burning or add more fuel 
to the flames. Of course, there must be by-laws—that 
everyone admits, but the model by-laws one would fancy 
were drafted by men who had never done any practical 
work at all, and as all local authorities copy them to a great 
extent, we get some very curious anomalies. They must 
not.introduce any clauses suitable to their locality or make 
any of them at all elastic, or the Board above will refuse to 
sanction them. So we get this strange state of affairs. A 
little one-house town in the wilds of Nowhere has the 
same by-laws as a large city, which is preposterous. The 
effect of some by-laws is that in large towns many old 
buildings are not pulled) down and rebuilt, because 
in addition to light troubles and party-wall questions 
(which bulk largely), the unfortunate architect has still to 
deal with the local authority, whose views are often—well, I 
will say, “quaint.” If there were any elasticity many a 
client would rebuild entirely instead of. “tinkering” by 
taking out a floor, putting up a new front and so on, often 
involving a great deal of trouble and anxiety and a liberal 
use of steel or ironwork. Even if a new building did not 
quite comply with all the cast-iron rules of the powers that 
be, it must be a great sanitary advance on old timber 
buildings, crusted with age and other things in its numerous 
cavities and worm-eaten woodwork. Perhaps one of the 
most irritating features of the whole thing is that where a 
local authority is willing and anxious to frame sensible 
by-laws. to suit its locality, the Local Government Board 
will have none of them. The question now is interesting 
the man in the street. He begins to see now why all the 
houses are built alike in a new street ; why there are no 
wooden bays or good half-timber work. JI am glad to say 
that progressive Exeter does allow the two latter, and has 
also approved of bay windows projecting over our streets, 
so that architects get some chance of breaking up a front. 
Would that it was possible to renovate, remodel or rebuild 
the Local Government Board. pe i 

__The matter of registration is still on the knees of the 
gods, but it really seems to be progressing at last. .On 
March 24. two papers were read before this Society by 
Messrs. Cross arid Hubbard on “ Registration,” but I very 
much prefer the titles they gave their subjects, viz. “The 


a steel bridge and loads the spandrels with tons of 


| these are not Gothic, and the lamps look down ba 
-admiringly on the bases and wish that th 


Statutory Qualification of Architects,” for, after all, what 
really mean by registration is education. I wish I co 
have had those papers before me when drafting these f 
notes ; but perhaps, for your sakes, it is as well not, a 
should:probably have detained you for another hour, 2 
you will have them in the “ Journal of Proceedings.” 
The Royal Institute has at last drafted a Bill, althot 
it is erroneously given the title of Act; nevertheless, it 
gratifying to a great number of provincial architects to _ 
that the premier body has at last come to the conclusior 
something must be done, and has actually done somethi 
and here let me say that the Society of Architects has jus 
its existence. It has been most loyal throughout the = 


or twenty years of its existence, and is and was ever re 
to support the Institute and allow itto take the lead. Id 
want to labour the point unduly, but credit must be ¢ 
where credit is due. It is evident that some of our | 
architects do not quite appreciate the position of affair: 
the provinces, and the longer things remain as they ar 
worse it will be. It seems to me to be obvious that 
must all get under one umbrella. Old-fashioned a 
die hard. The passing of the Medical Act showed that, : 
now nearly every profession has its central and examin 
authority, from the lawyers, doctors and accountants to 
midwives ; only architects remain unpractical and cit 
Just one example. What happened to the memorials issi 
by the R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects, and d 
forwarded to nearly all local authorities?) They w 
treated generally with silent respect, and allowed to 
on the table. No-one took the trouble to read the 
Where they are now, goodness alone knows. When 
are all.united we can speak with a louder voice, wh 
will carry more weight. With a proper legal status, w 
we more united, I do not think the Courts would ride rou 
shod over us, as they often do now. Take the ow 
ship of drawings question; “it is only an archite 
matter,” and the greatest injustice is done. The drawn 
are only the means to an end, and yet, forsooth, a cant 
kerous client, even if he cannot understand which is 
right side up of ‘a plan, may insist on having the drawil 
handed over to him. They are of little service, and no\ 
days not even drain plans are as necessary as they u: 
be, because the manhole covers and gullies show 
where the pipes are; and now I note that the Master of 


Rolls has lately dismissed Mr. Gibson’s appeal agai 
decision of Mr. Justice Ridley that he must give 
plans he had prepared for certain flats. Plans of bv 
erected during the course of his career, together 
brains’ and experience, are the architect’s stock- 
but unless he goes to the trouble and expense of ' 
tracings all his records may be swept away. I haye 
out to clients before now that if the drawings at 
away they will assuredly be lost Time has alread 
more than two occasions, proved the correctness of 
statement, and the strayed ones have been restored tc 
fold. I must say that I think the R.I.B.A,, with 
splendid income, and if I am correctly informed sub 
reserve, should help the profession, or at least the 
members, to fight with all its strength such legal i 
and unfairness. NN 
I feel sure that the new lady architect, whe 
A.R.I.B.A., would, if placed on the Council, wake 
slumberers, and help the new and younger blood 
reformed body to greater efforts and a real prog 
policy—not too progressive, but just progressive eno 
The architect has to face competitors on every ha 
The enterprising builder keeps the tracings of various WO 
of which he may become possessed. Even if thea 
is sharp enough and insists on their being returne 
the issue of the final certificate, an office boy does” 
ful with pen, ink and tracing paper, and manyia ¢ 
design is repeated ad nauseam in a row of jerry-built h 
or put in a more pretentious building in entirely the 
position. The auctioneer and house agent have a h 
day occasionally, as well as—speak very lowly 
due respect—the solicitor’s clerk. The engineer t 


LO 


“ornament,” bolted on ‘securely to prevent the 


their shades. 


ATE 


ey had erochet 
hte” 4 So 
A bet Fie ae 4 * ae as 


tlem en, generally speaking the past year has been 
ad trade, and naturally people do not proceed with 
under such circumstances. Let: us hope that 
tters may improve and find work for :a very 
class, and that those who promote competitions 
draft the conditions that architects may feel that 
ill be treated fairly. The public and committees 
have only very: crude ideas of ‘the enormous 
t of work involved in preparing the necessary 
s, and I think that the suggestion of the R.I.B.A. is 
llent, that promoters should pay a successful 
etitor 14 per cent. on the estimated cost of a delayed 
andoned scheme; but one may call “spirits from the 
: _ The question is, will they come ? 
propose to give the ordinary schedule of works 
- either locally or throughout the country. You 
ead that for yourselves; but I really believe the 
nerally are taking more interest in architects and 
rks, and one hears less and less every year of the 
emark or jest that ‘‘they keep the cost of the work 


ion is un fait accompli it will die out altogether. 


have a real love for a beautiful art and science, and 
rmined to be a credit to it by being well informed 
various ramifications, because, after all, even with 
let me misquote —“ the name is but the guinea 
the man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
tlemen, 1 am afraid that mine has been a most 
ory address—nothing new ; words, simply words. 
diously avoided talking to you about art with a 
Only a master could do that satisfactorily, with 
_to himself and satisfaction to his hearers; and 
differ so considerably. 9 | 


v 
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AMERICAN DRAWINGS... 
nternational Congress on Art Teaching recently 
eld in Berne, nothing attracted greater attention, 
Scotsman, than the specimens of art work executed 
‘of American schools, From an educational point 
‘were probably the most notable feature of the 


exhibition in Paris. At the request of the Scottish 
n Department they have now been sent across to 

try, and they have just been arranged and placed 
the School Gallery of the Royal Scottish 


sollection consists of a large number of drawings, 
they are hung, occupy about. 240 feet of the 
all space. The greater number of them illus- 
rious grades and stages of the work done by the 
the public schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
ection of Mr. F. H. Daniels. With these are 
oup of drawings by the pupils of the Train- 
~ Hyannis, accompanied ‘by a’ collection - of 
et-work and by photographs of the school 


Providence, U.S.A., a well-known enthu- 
ensively represented. iret 
xhibit was brought over from America by 
}who came from the United States to the Con- 
ith characteristic generosity the majority of the 
ere presented by their owners to the Swiss 
‘Museum in Fribourg. The commission of that 
much impressed by their value as object-lessons, 

at’ the disposal of the International Federation 

ning-in order that they might be circulated for 
erent European centres. Paris was their 
e, and from Paris they have come direct: to 


he interest which attaches to these speci- 
the whole movement with which they 
JS one of very great importance fér art 
ally. The Berne Congress was the second 
may be along series. The first -was 
| 1900, on the occasion of the Great Exposi- 
aving originally been. mooted by the Paris, 


in the end of August.1900, was not very 


time it was really a success. Many 
ere ‘discussed, and the exhibition “of 


@ they are paid a commission on it.” When. 


ist all endeavour to see that the younger men who | 


teresting selection of examples brought together | 
rious countries. For some weeks past they have | 


ions, while the private school carried on by 


eachers of Drawing. This latter meeting, | 


hree-fourths of those who attended, being | 
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| drawings connected with it was of gréat practical service, 
| bringing out, as nothing else could have done, the distinctive 
_ characteristics of work, executed in schools of widely vary= 
| Ing types and of different nationalities, and so. giving an, 
excellent opportunity for comparison of methods and results. 
‘Te was wisely resolved to make no attempt at.an annual 
gathering, it being felt that one meeting in four years would 
| probably suffice for a fruitful interchange of ideas, without 
entailing any undue effort to secure a large attendance. 
The second meeting was organised under the direct charge 
of a committee selected by the art masters. of Switzerland, 
and those who had the good fortune to attend the congress 
of 1904 can testify to the great success of the arrangements 
carried out by this committee under the direction: of its 
genial chairman, M. Leon Genoud. 
The Berne Congress, as might have been expected from, 
the circumstances, was of a much more obviously inter- 
national character. There were delegates present'from all 
the nations: of Europe—France, Russia and Switzerland 
being most largely in evidence. A considerable contingent 
caine from the United States, while Japan, Mexico and the 
Argentine Republic also: contributed. their quota. There 
was a fairly large party from England. Scotland, however, 
| had very few representatives, and Ireland had none. The 
countenance given to the proceedings by the Federal 
Government was testified to by the fact that the opening 
and closing ceremonies were held in the National Council 
Chamber of the Swiss Houses of Parliament, and were pre- 
sided over by the President of the Republic in person. For 
hospitality during the ordinary sittings the Congress was 
indebted to the University of Berne, in the handsome and 
commodious buildings of which its meetings were held. 
French, German and English were recognised: as official 
languages. A delegate might make his remarks in any one 
of the three. If his speech was important it was usually. 
| followed by a brief summary in the other two. This plan, 
was found exceedingly successful in maintaining the interest 
of the different nationalities in the whole proceedings. 

» As has already been indicated, the collection of exhibits 
| howso worthily represented in the museum was an 
| Important adjunct of the Congress. It is all the more to be 
| regretted that the display from England was ‘meagre, while 
Scotland and Ireland sent absolutely nothing. Our Scottish 
schools have already proved themselves well able to supply 
| worthy specimens of similar work to various centres both 
in England and America. That they sent nothing to Berne 
' is probably to be accounted for by the fact that through a 
misunderstanding the request for contributions from Britain 
was addressed to the English Board of. Education, no 
official application being made to Scotland at all... As 
London is to be the centre of the third International, 
Congress, it may be taken for granted that Scottish teachers 
will see to it that they are fully represented there in 1908, 
both personally as members and by an adequate display of 

characteristic work from their schools. 

An examination of the drawings in the museum suggests 
that natural objects, or rather the study .of the ‘forms and 
colours of natural objects, is now regarded by American 
teachers as providing the best basis for 'a course of instruc- 
tion in elementary drawing. The widespread recognition 
extended to this view was emphasised by much of the 
continental work that was shown, particularly that from 
schools at Kladno and Dresden, and also by the speeches of 
many individual members of the Congress. It is worthy of 
note that in all the best of Scottish schools the fundamental 
principle of which such teaching is the expression is 
almost universally accepted nowadays. In short, the whole 
trend of enlightened opinion is in favour of always giving’ 
pupils actual objects to study and ‘represent, and never 
.diagrams to copy. This is, of course, no “ new-fangled fad 
of the moment. It is the policy that was so eloquently 
pleaded for by Rousseau in the eighteenth century, and 
again by Herbert Spencer in the nineteenth. ity eae 
_ The collection is to remain in Edinburgh for about three 
weeks, and it is to be hoped that not only those directly con- 
cerned with the teaching of drawing, but all who are inter- 
ested in educational questions generally, will take advantage 
of this quite exceptional opportunity of seeing for them- 
selves how drawing and manual arts are being taught on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and how: these branches are 
being brought into connection with different subjects of the 
school curriculum. tek Px, 


; aS | ; Tues | 
The Portrait, of the Duchess of Sutherland; by. (Mr. 


Sargent, R.A., is among the works in the exhibition of the 
i ty . 


| National Society of Fine Arts in Paris. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE is at the present time much discussion in Paris 
respecting the fortifications. Since the last war their 
existence was doomed. The Government have agreed 
to the demolition and the Municipal Council have 
arranged the price to be paid for the ground, The 
difficulty now is to determine what is to be done with 
so large a zone. At first the Municipal Council con- 
templated disposing of the ground as building sites, 
But in Paris, as in London, there is a desire to preserve 


open spaces, and it is considered that if there could bea |. 


series of gardens the city would become far more 
beautiful than it is at present. Some believe that the 
ground could be assigned to philanthropic societies in 
order that houses for the working classes could be 
erected at a modest price. So many projects have been 
brought forward that the Municipal Council have been 
puzzled to decide between them, for the adoption of any 
one of them would add to the taxation of Paris, as in 
each case it is expected the ground will be assigned 
gratuitously or at a price far below that paid to the 
Government. 


A cAsE has been decided in the Carnarvon County 


Court which must affect a great many quarrymen in. 


North Wales. The claimant’s eye was injured while 
he was engaged in driving a level. It is common in 
those cases for the men to make “ bargains,” which ‘are 
contracts on a small scale. The question then to’ be 
decided was whether the'claimant was a contractor, in 


which case he would be outside the Workmen's Com- |: 


pensation Act. The consulting engineer to the slate 
quarry company said the contract in question went 
beyond the ordinary bargain, and that the applicant was 
not controlled by the manager in the same way as ordi- 
nary quarrymen. 
that the man was a contractor and that he would be 
liable to be sued for any breach of the conditions. This 
case is remarkable, for it is believed that compensation 


has been obtained by quarrymen who held a similar 


position. 


Tue Eighth Arrondissement is one of the most im- 


portant in Paris, for it includes the expensive streets 


in the neighbourhood of the Champs-Elysées. But by 
a contrast which is almost inexplicable the mairie'is 
about the most insignificant of the whole city. Efforts 


have been made from time to time to secure a suitable 


building, one of the latest propositions being the 
purchase of the Hotel Pavia in the Champs-Elysées. 
Arrangements may be said to be completed for over- 
coming the difficulty. The barracks in the Rue 


Penthiévre—so called after a son of Lours Puruippr'!: 
~~are to be made over to the Municipality in order''to: 


provide a site. Between the barracks and the Rue 
la Boétie another piece of ground will be acquired, and 


in that way there will be a space for a fine building. 


The principal facade will face the latter street, which 
leads to the fashionable church of St. Philippe du Roule. 


It is strange the district should be neglected, but the |} 
explanation is that the inhabitants did not take steps to 


be strongly represented on the Municipal Council. 


Ir there is any use in art besides affording means 
for trafficking in auction-rooms, it must be exemplified 


in the Whitechapel Art Gallery. The four exhibitions |' 


in it during last year were visited by 340,000 people, 
making the total since 1901 amount to a_ million 
and a half. We must suppose that at least a portion 
of them were in some degree improved by seeing the 
pictures and other works. There can be no doubt they: 
received pleasure for a short time, and that is worth 
much, The outlay is not excessive; the cost of exhi- 
bitions, salaries, lighting, repairs, insurance, amounted 
during the year to 1,814/. The receipts’ were 218/. less, 
but by the generosity of the trustees the account was 


The Judge came to the conclusion 


settled, The trustees ask the public for gen 
support to enable them to do their work. this 
There will be at Easter an exhibition of “ Britis} 
of Fifty Years Ago,” but subsequent exhibitions de 
on the subscriptions they receive. Mr. ArrKen 
director, and Mr. Ross, the secretary, have ; 
devoted service for very small salaries. The tru 
have promised Mr. AITKEN an increase as soon as f 
permit, and the chairman, by means of an anony; 
donation for this purpose, had the pleasure of g 
him last year the equivalent of such increase, 


Tue first stage has been passed of the compet 
for the working-class houses which are to be erecte 
the Saint-Antoine quarter of Paris by the .Roruse 
‘family. There were 127 sets of designs submitted 
mottoes or other device. Thejury have selected tw 
five, and the authors will take part in the second 
petition. The designs were numbered, and 1 
‘which were fortunate were Nos. 10, 17, 23, 28, 3¢ 
45, 59, 68, 72, 74, 75,84, 88, 90, 95, 97, 98, 100, 
105, 113, 114, 119, 120. It is often found in lott 
‘that the highest numbers gain prizes, and the ; 
chance is exemplified in the RoTHscHiLp competi 
The last twenty-five numbers yielded seven competi 
or nearly a third of the whole. Some mottoes — 
appropriate, as ‘Ou le soleil ne pénétre le méc 
entre,” ‘ La plus douce chaleur est celle du foyer.” 


AccorDING to the British Consul there has ], 
‘been a great demand for Venetian mosaics for inte 
and external mural decorations in Europe.,and Ame 
The new system of exporting ready-made’ mosaics 
_given a great development to this branch of trade, 
‘cartoon to be copied is exhibited before the artist 
the spot, who fix the tesserae on that section oj 
‘cartoon assigned to them with common paste; 1} 
each workman has executed his work the mosaic is 
together and again divided. into sections, each sex 
‘being numbered and carefully ‘packed. The key: 
forwarded to the consignee will enable him 
have all the sections pressed in the cement fre 
laid on the wall, and when the cement has 
perly hardened, the paper on which the tes: 
have been pasted is removed and a perfect mosa 
seen, ‘The Consul says he hears that mosaic art is 
carried on in the United Kingdom, and, that orders 
‘the pieces of enamel or tesserae, to be made accor 
to the instructions of the firms in the United King: 
are sent to Venice. Purchasers of such enamels mus 


,careful in entrusting their orders to reliable firms, 


‘not look to cheap. prices, which in the end would p 
dearer to them. As the enamel pieces are sole 
‘weight, when they are composed of coarser and hea 
‘materials a smaller number of pieces per unit res 
‘and a consequent smaller surface can be cove 
‘Besides, the quality of the colours used in the con 
sition of the enamels has also -a great:influence on 
‘beauty and durability of the mosaics; =) 1) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COUNTY SESSIONS BUILDINGS, PRESTON, 


, MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B.—THE GRAND STAIRCA! 


STABLE BUILDINGS, SEVENOAKS.’ ‘ . 

“ | HE contract for the erection of these buildings ° 
carried out by Messrs. WILLSHIRE, of Sevenoi 

‘The designs were prepared by Mr. SypNey PERKS. 

ee HOUSE AT MERSTHAM. a eo 

“THE house was erected by Messrs. Cuas. Nich 
GALE & Sons, Reigate. The architeet 15 

SYDNEY PERKs. t, 


' CALEDONIAN STATION HOTEL, EDINBURGH: HALL AND STAIBC 


PORTLAND. CEMENT." 


HE raw materials required for the manufacture of 
ik Portland cement consist of limestone in its various 
forms, such as chalk, crystalline limestone, blue lias rock, 
sea shells, &c., and silicate of alumina in the form of clay, 
shale or marl, varying in composition according to the 
Jocality in which it is found. . Portland cement consists of 
a mixture of such raw materials in proper and definite 
pro rtions calcined at a high temperature, causing a 
chemical combination between the calcium oxide of the 
limestone and the silicate and alumina of the clays, 
resulting in a semi-vitrified basic compound in the form of 
a clinker, consisting chiefly of tri-calcic silicate and di-calcic 
aluminate. 

_ The cradle of the cement industry is in the Thames and 
Medway, and the materials which were first used for the 
manufacture of cement, and which are now used in a much 
larger degree than any other materials, consist of the 
chalk obtained from the Kent hills on the banks of Thames 
and Medway, the alluvial clays found on the marshes 
adjoining these rivers and the'gault clay which crops out 
onthe surface in the upper reaches of the Medway. By 
far the greater quantity of cement manufactured in this 
country is made from these materials, and there is no doubt 
that they are more suitable for the manufacture of the 
finest quality of cement than any other materials in the 
United Kingdom. The industry has been in existence some 
venty or eighty years; enormous quantities of cement 


rivel has been: drawn upon to such an extent that it has 
become necessary to go further afield to obtain the requisite 
supplies. 


_ The greater amount of clay is obtained, as already stated, 
from the saltings or marshes on the banks of the Medway 


and Thames. It-is got out chiefly by hand-digging. and in | 


some cases by steam diggers, transferred to lighters or 
barges and conveyed by these means to the various points 
of consumption. In some cases. where- the cement works 
are so situated that the chalk and clay are found imme- 
diately adjacent the clay is obtained by steam diggers and 
conveyed at once to the mixing mills. ) : 
*. dn the inland, districts, where the material for manufac- 
‘ure consists of blue lias limestone or a hard crystalline stone, 
some difficulty is ‘experienced in removing the material 
which is.found inter-stratified between the layers of lime- 
stone, necessitating the removal of large quantities of waste 
naterial, adding greatly to the manufacturing cost. When 
such materials are used the limestone found in these 
juarries varies very considerably in composition, and more 
or less silicate of alumina in the form of clay has to. be 
dded to obtain the. requisite proportion for the manufac- 
ure of a well-balanced Portland cement ; in others, such as 
he Cambridge district, the materials consist of chalky 
narl, containing varying proportions of carbonate of lime, 
ind so graded that the mixture produces a raw material 
f the requisite proportions. In other districts we have the 
ure crystalline limestone in-near proximity to shale or 
dayey slate. With these materials some different process 
las to be adopted, they being first dried and mixed. to- 
ether in definite proportions. Under no circumstances, 
lowever, Owing to the varying composition of the materials 
ound in various parts of the country, are these so suitable 
S the pure chalk and the alluvial clay of constant com- 
pig is found in abundance on the Thames and 
ae = ’ 
_ Myremarks this evening will apply more particularly 
° cement manufactured with chalk and clay by the pro- 
Bi agent described. These are brought to the works 
Penne refully mixed by means of powerful machinery 
xed and definite proportions, in accordance with the 
equirements of the specification under which it is intended 
ce manufactured therefrom is to be supplied. 
Ane object of. this preliminary process is :to bring the 
ee clay into an intimate state of mixture, reducing 
ens the finest possible. state of subdivision. This 
tape ¢ in different ways at various works, but the most 
nth € method is found by experience to be that in which 
beteeece peceere utilised. This machinery consists of 
pped inte per ul mills into which the chalk and clay is, 
hasan e ibe enone) as ordered.by the chemist 
efinite arge ofthis portion of the. manufacture. . A 
__< dhantity of water is added at this stage to assist 
Pkt Sooo oat =-, MAA SES okt ; jl 
fe, z en read pefore the Society of Architects on April 13 by 
tars 1ber, Managing director of the Associated Port- 


nd Cement Manufacturers, Ltd, 


e been manufactured, and the chalk contiguous to the | 
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the breaking up of the chalk, and the: more perfect incor- 
poration of the two materials. The quantity of water 
found to be most. suitable is such that, together with the 
_ water found naturally in the raw. materials, the resulting 
mixture, technically known, as. “slurry,” contains 
from 40. to 45 per cent. The mixture in definite pro- 
portions is kept in motion by the rotation of the various 
mills of. the series, to which. are attached powerful 
harrows and other crushing implements, which reduce 
the larger pieces of chalk in conjunction with the 
clay to,a fine slurry, which is kept in the mills for 
such a period of time, and eventually ejected through fine 
screens, reduced to such a state that 95 to 98 per cent. of the 
material is capable of passing through a sievé having 
32,400 holes to the square inch.. When you see the size of 
the chalk that is being conveyed into the mills and the large 
quantities of clay which are being put in at one operation 
you will realise what a large amount of work is done by 
this class of machinery, some of .the batteries of wash- 
mills at the Associated Company’s works having a capacity 
to reduce the raw materials from their natural condition to 
this extreme state of fineness at the rate of 50 tons per 
hour. The process is an absolutely. continuous one, the. 
chalk and clay being fed in in the requisite proportion at one 
end of the battery and the finished slurry passing away at 
the other or extreme end of the same battery of mills. A 
very careful watch is kept on this operation by the staff of 
chemists engaged at the various works, as any serious mis- 
take at this point in the relative proportions of the two 
materials would be somewhat difficult to rectify. By, 
modern methods, ample provision is made for the slight’ 
variation which must necessarily exist when dealing 
with such large quantities of raw materials. This varia- 
tion 1s .kept to the lowest , possible limit, and is such 
that until quite recently no provision was made for fur- 
| ther mixing in bulk after the material had left the wash- 
mills. In recent years great care has been given to this 
point of the manufacture, and an apparatus patented by 
the Associated. Cement Company has now been largely 
brought into use at most of their works for the mixing in 
bulk of large quantities of prepared raw materials, The 
apparatus or plant consists of large, circular tanks 66 feet 
in diameter, and 12 feet deep, into which the whole of the 
product from the washmills of a works is pumped. These 
revolving mixers keep. the raw materials in a. constant 
state of motion, and provide such a perfect means of mixing 
that when the slurry leaves these tanks for the purpose of 
calcination the variation in the percentage of carbonate of 
lime present is found within the limits of 3 to ? per:cent. 
The methods for determining the amount of carbonate of 
lime in the mixture are of such a nature that the determina- 
tion. can. be: carried out in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
with absolute correctness, and the greatest care is taken in 
a properly managed works that.no slurry is delivered to the 
kilns for calcination until the composition has been certified 
as correct by the responsible.chemists. When. one com- 
pares the very great care: and attention which is given to 
this department at well-arranged cement works with the 
old rule-of-thumb methods which were formerly and until 
quite recently, and at the moment in some cases, in vogue, 
one is not surprised that a much more perfect cement is 
now manufactured than was formerly the case. In years. 
past, when the.old system of pumping the chalk and clay 
from washmills into backs or. direct on to the kiln floors, 
‘was the custom, little or no regard was given to the fineness 
| to which the raw materials were reduced, and I have myself, 
seen pieces of chalk the size of small peas in the slurry 
_being delivered to the kilns. 
When, the raw materials are ‘prepared by the more, 
_modern process and reduced to such fineness that 95 to 98 
per cent. of it will pass through a sieve having 32,400 holes, 
to the square inch, one realises how much. better their. 
chemical combination must be when brought to a calcining 
temperature than was formerly the case, with the result 
'that:at most. works a very sound and stable cement is now 
being manufactured, which it is quite unnecessary to treat. 
by the, old methods introduced by engineers for counteract-, 
ing the evil effects of over-limed or, badly-burnt cement. : 
The process so far described refers exclusively to that, 
‘known as the “wet,” by which process in the, United 
| Kingdom the bulk of cement is manufactured. , In some 
localities, however, the raw materials, consisting of a 
‘crystalline limestone more or less pure and a shale clay, or 
/marl, are more conveniently amalgamated by what is known, 
as the’ “dry” process. In this the materials, as obtained 


| 


from their’ original source, are dried by some mechanical. 
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or other means, and are then mixed together in the dry | 
condition and rediiced to the state, with some form of 
grinding machine, of a fine powder, by which an intimate 
mixture is obtained. The same care and attention chemically 
are required in this as in the wet process, more especially 
as it does not lend itself so satisfactorily as the wet for 
mixing the prepared: raw materials in bulk. It has’advan- 
tages, ‘however, in other directions in the economy of fuel, 
sufficient only being required to. expel the moisture naturally 
present in the raw materials ;. whereas, in the wet process, | 
that added for the purpose of intimately mixing the raw 
materials in a state of suspension has to be’ eliminated by 
means of decantation, as in the old “back ” process, or by 
evaporation. 

We now come to the second part of the process, which 
is entirely of a chemical character, that preceding it, and 
which I have just described, being purely mechanical. 
More attention perhaps has been given to improvement of 
this part of the process than to any other. Many forms of 
kilns have been tried, but the most recent development, and 
one which seems likely to entirely revolutionise the cement 
industry, is that of the rotary kiln. 


The most familiar form of kiln, however, on the older |. 


method adapted to the wet process is known‘as the chamber 
kiln, consisting’ of a chamber having a considerable area 
constituting the drying floor for the wet raw materials, the 
hot gases from the burning charge passing over and under 
a further supply of wet raw materials, expelling the moisture 
therein and leaving it in a dry condition fit for the next 
charge of kiln. With all these kilns the operator has little 
or no control of the temperature at the part of the kiln 
where calcination is going on, and, burnt as it must neces- 
sarily be in fairly large pieces, so that the draught of the 
kiln is not impaired, a considerable portion of the product 
gets over-burnt on the surface, leaving frequently a core of 
half-burnt which ‘is ‘difficult to remove, and which has a 
tendency to cause unsoundness in the finished cement. 
‘The rotary process of burning is'a development of an 
idea: patented by Mr. Frederick Ransome as far back as 
1885. It was first tried at two'of the works now the 
property of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers. 
The machinery then employed is now ‘in’ existence, 
and seeing the immense development which has taken 
place. in this process © of caeineton: together with the 
revolution which is bound to be produced i in the manufac- 
ture of cement by its means in this country, these early 
machines disclosing the first ideas of this process are 
worthy of a place of honour such as has been given 'to' the 
earlier locomotives, which resulted «in a development of 
trade the value of which to this country is incalculable. 
The ideas originated in the early Ransome process, which, . 
for various difficulties that at the time seemed insurmount- 
able were proved to be a failure, were, however, taken up 
and developed in the United States, where the use of 
petroleum as fuel removed a great ‘many of the’ early 
difficulties: experienced in the experiments in England. 
The process was eventually brought to perfection by 
Messrs. Hurry and Seamen, whose patents for Great Britain | 
were recently purchased by the Associated Cement Com- 
pany. So great has been the development of this process 
in America that ‘the enormous product of that country is 
now being almost entirely manufactured by the rotary 
process. By this process the prepared slurry, instead of 
being dried on ovens or chamber-kiln floors with heat from 
intermittent kilns,:'from which ovens or floors it’ had 
eventually to be removed when dry and: packed with fuel 
into these kilns at great expense for labour, is pumpéd 
from the mixer already described in a thoroughly. homo- 
geneous condition into the rotary kiln, down which it passes 
as the kiln rotates, the excess of water being driven 
therefrom. by the heat. from. the. escaping gases from 
the lower or calcining énd of the kiln,’ where a,'tem- 


perature of close upon 3,000 degs. Fahr. is continually 
maintained, — 


As Stated earlier, the semi-vitrified clitdbe obtained by || 
this method of calcination consists ' chiefly’ of tri-calcic Sili+ 


cate and di-calcic aluminate.’ The’ proportion of ‘lime to 
silica and alumina.’should not be ‘greater for “a sound |) 


ena than the ‘ratio’ ye eccetts by the’ equation 
| ) 
SiO, +Al,0, 2.7. i which i is based on 1 chemical equivalents | 


: hi 
yt. 


and not on, percentages. | 

This brings us to the end of the second 
manufacture, the third and final process, like the first, ‘being, | 
entirely ofa mechanical nature. The clitiker, as ‘produced | 
by calcination ‘in'small pieces is an absolutely*inert material, 


| 
Drdcess in the’ 


and no chemical combination with water can take pl 
until the clinker has been reduced to a'state of fine powée 
This is a very important feature in the manufacture, as i 
well known thatthe chemical action and binding qualit 
of the cement when subsequently gauged with water are 
direct proportion to the fineness of its particles ; the smal 
the particles the greater the chemical activity, and: the 
fore cementitious value, as a material of construction. 1 
this reason itis much more economical to use very fia 
ground cement, although somewhat higher in price th 
coarser grade of material formerly produced. The rec 
tion to powder of the cement. clinker is obtained by s 
classes of machinery, all of a heavy and powerful » 
necessitated by the extreme hardness of the material 
pulverised. The method of grinding with material 
‘been superseded by many kinds of modern machinery, si 
as machines of the vertical and horizontal edge- -runner ty 
but the class of machinery mostly: used for very { 
grinding is represented by the revolving tube system, ec 
taining steel balls and flint pebbles, the machine contai 
the steel balls being known as the ball ull and the a 
with pebbles as the tube mill. - ts 

The material from these ball mills is then ‘nitcodie 
into the finishing or tube mill, a revolving cylinder Bis 
26 feet long by 5 feet in diameter, carrying a charge of ; 
flint pebbles sufficient to about half fill the mill.” . 
mill revolves the cement in a coarsély-ground state 
delivered from the ball mill is crushed between’the la 
mass of rolling stones, and finally leaves the mill 
passing from one end to the other, during the whole 
subjected to violent -attrition between the stones: and 
sides of the mill. aie 

The most modern practice in the (grinding oc 
has led to the reduction of the clinker to such ex 
fineness that from 85 to 90 per cent., or even i 
pass through a sieve having 32,400 holes to the s 
inch. 

It is at this point of the mianufaotake! that’ uhe: ne it 
of the setting time of the cement is effected. - A thoroug 
well-made and -finely-ground Portland cement is ‘alwa 
when first ground, very quick setting. The more thorot 
the amalgamation of the raw materials the more perfect" 
calcination, and the finer the grinding the greater | 
chemical activity of the cement produced when mix od 
water, and therefore the quicker the set. / 

Except for work under watera very Quick-seethig cet n 
is not desirable, and therefore it'is necessary for the 
facturer to neutralise the initial setting of the cement | 
or other of the recognised methods. . Hitherto this: has’ be 
done by the addition of various small percentages of ¢ /ps 
(CaO SO,), but as some engineers have ‘an objection to 
-admixture of this ‘material the manufacturer was 
seek some other means of attaining the same object. 

A new. and very effective’ system, which has 
use now for some time by the Associated Portland | 
Company, consists of subjecting: the | cement in the 
stage of grinding to a moist atmosphere. ' This is done 
injecting into the tube mill already described a quantity 
steam, regulated at will, which keeps moist the atmosph 
in the : enclosed ‘mill, so that as) itv revolves, -¢ 
up and rolling over the stones and cement. therein, ev 
particle of the latter is subjected to,a continuous 
repeated process of superficial hydration, eventually 
the mill in the finished condition, each molecule of 
equally treated. The process is one of great simplicit 
‘follows quite natural lines. It is well known that ‘a 
setting cement, if allowed to become aerated by expo 
‘the atmosphere, becomes slow setting, and that in prop 
‘tion to the period of aeration, through the absorption 
water and carbonic gas ae reyes the atmosp 


“accomplished by eontinhalls turning. ‘over the cen 
exposing fresh surfaces for aeration. _ ye 
The new system was perfected to overcome thes 
culties} and it will be readily understood Rog tes | 
‘Hydration or aeration that each atom or parti cot m 
'is‘subjected to under the new process“during a period 
‘one or'two'hours' in the moist atmosphere of'the rolling-tt 
mill is much more perfect than is the ease when cement 
| stored’ in bulk:-and depends on absorption from the atr 
sphere for its aeration.» | (Sov) 44 aaa (esate 
‘It is not generally khoden! that the. free or loosely ark 
bined lime in cement will not absorb carbonic an 
from theatmosphere' until-it has« first taken’ up ni 
‘and become converted into the hydrate, in’ “Which ont 


bsorb carbonic anhydride, from the air, being 
edinto inert calcium carbonate 
ect of the hydration process, as adopted by the 
ortland Manufacturers (1909), Ltd., is, first, 
any trace of free lime present, and, secondly, 
drate the loosely chemically combined aluminates of 
) which latter are attributed the quick initial setting 
Bree ICN Ta paca. ase. 
system permits of such minute regulation, depend- 
e amount of steam injected, that the setting time of 
ent being produced can .be permanently regulated 
ply with the requirements of any specification, the 
naximum absorption, even fora slow-setting cement, 
than 1 per cent, . Having passed this final stage 
anufacturing process the cement is delivered to the 
se, where it remains until the mechanical heat due 


A 
Kr 


ee : 
$ not out of place at this point to mention that many 
methods of testing and weathering cement adopted 
ers in the past are not only quite unnecessary, but 
mful with the product of the present day. It 
a custom for many years with a large number of 
o bulk and store their cement at their work for 
iderable periods of time, going to very great 
in elaborate arrangements for.turning over the 


angements were admirable in the past, when Port- 
ent was a very unstable and unreliable material, 
nn at times it was really essential that the fiery 
f the product should be in some measure neutral- 
introduction into the work. . The cement manu- 
the past was perhaps himself responsible for 
hesé conditions by careless and rule-of-thumb 
f manufacture, which resulted in a product which 
1eer found to be at times quite unsafe unless 
rsome such method as described. It will be some 
ever, before the engineer realises what an im- 
provement has taken place in recent years in the 
of this important building material. He is. so 
his old habits and customs in connection with 
hich has been so long known to him, that it is 
cult to persuade him that the methods applied 
‘Manufactured under the conditions which I have 
eavouring to describe have only the effect of 
: ather than improvement. . sea db 
0 say that some few years back Portland 
would, immediately upon manufacture and 
ling or bulking, withstand the most severe 
duced, viz. that of boiling, was not manu- 
nt manufactured by the process now under 
m will stand this test immediately upon 
red, and therefore to. go to any expense in 
es of improving the quality of the cement 
4s ; i. Cement Testing... 
onsider a few points on the testing of cement; 
‘this may» best ‘be done by a reference to the 
idard specification for Portland cement.* 
es almost entirely to the raw materials 
acture of cement, and puts certain limits 
ition of materials used for the purposes of 
ig the setting time. It permits of Portland cement 
from a very large variety of raw material, in 
terial which by intimate mixing or otherwise 
a raw material of a; composition which, when 
produce a Portland'cement clinker. It clearly 
no addition of any material shall be made to 
after'the same has been calcined, but it leaves 
irer an entirely free hand as to the manipula- 
Ww materials previous to that most important 
S, viz. the chemical part, in which:the 
he materials takes place. It also. limits 
jum sulphate which is admissible for the. 


¥ 


-be added by one or other methods to 


to both these latter points when dealing 
of setting time further on in the specifi- 
to which any material has been added, 
eady mentioned, after calcination-would 
vhich was framed with the object 

o: which any addition’ of: such: 


g Standards ommitte 28 Victoria Street, 


oy I gtey 


riction of grinding is eliminated, when the cement is | 


eriodically to expose it to the atmosphere, All | 


lating the' setting: time, or the amount of | 


result. I: shall have a)few remarks to | 
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material had been made to the clinker during the process 
of grinding. Koa ak | 
Clause 2 refers only to the methods which are to be 
adopted by the manufacturer, in connection with the 
sampling of, Portland cement after preparation and storage 
at the factory where the cement is manufactured, or at the 
works where the same is.to be consumed. This clause 
applies only to cement which is being systematically tested 
in large quantities, and cannot in any way ,be. made 
applicable to the small consumer, who has not the oppor- 
tunity or cannot go to the expense of ‘such elaborate 
arrangements for sampling the commodity which he is 
desirous of using, ) ay) 23) . | 
This clause has no reference whatever to the quality of 
the cement, and is useful only to the large consumer, arid 
its conditions might be modified to suit the special conditions 


materials as limestone, slag or any other silicious or. inert 


S J 


of any particular contract. — 

Clause 3 refers only to the sampling of cement when the 
same is to be carried out in a large way, either at point of 
consumption or of manufacture. As the previous clause, it 
clearly cannot be applied to comparatively small users, who 
may be drawing their supplies of cement in small quantities 
as required from, the. factory or from some jlocal agent or 
merchant who retails the cement in the particular district 
where the work is going on, ae Nes ed 

These two clauses (Nos. 2 and 3) refer only to the special 
conditions between the manufacturer and, the testing éngi- 
neer or the consumer, and are formulated | to prevent any. 
misunderstanding, on, these points, and, as a rule, where 
cement is being dealt with in a large way the conditions are 
found to work, satisfactorily. . , ete Vee 

Clause, 4, unlike the two, previous ones, has,a_dis- 
tinct reference to the quality of the cement,, It sets out 
that under the conditions of this specification. the cement 
shall be ground to such fineness that 97 per cent. will pass 
through,a sieve haying 5,776 holes to the square inch, and 
77% per cent. through one having 32,400, holes to the square 
inch. When one considers the fineness of cement customary 
a few years since, this may be described as, a very fine’ 
ground cement, but it, should be realised that the figures 
mentioned are the maximum percentage of residye which’ 
will be allowed on the. sieves. described, and, it ig Open to: 
any engineer. who may desire cement even finer than this 
specification stipulates to specify and, obtain, the same ; but 
as the cost of manufacture is directly, increased with the 
fineness of grinding, the cost of such material is necessarily 
enhanced, and the, engineer who specifies for cement finer 
than the standard set out.in this specification must expect 
to pay a higher price accordingly. >, 

In making the test for fineness, which is, purely a 
mechanical one, great care must be taken to see. that the 
sieves used are made of the correct standard wire ;. that 
usually adopted for all sieves is that the diameter of the 
wire shaJl in each case be equal to half the diameter of the. 
hole—thus, for the .76-mesh sieve the diameter of the wire 
‘is .0044 of. an inch, corresponding to a total wire width ‘per 
inch of .344 (76 by .0044), or practically one-third of the, 
space ; thus each hole of this mesh will be practically twice 
the width of the wire. For the 180-mesh sieve the diameter 
of the wire is given in Clause 4 of the standard specification 
as .002 of an inch; this, however, is slightly greater than 
would comply with the condition of the hole being twice 
‘the diameter of the wire, and it ,would be found, i think, in. 
continental practice that the diameter of the wire of this, 
sieve is more nearly’ .oo18 than.oo2z. A cement haying 
224 per cent. residue on a sieve manufactured with wire .002 
inch diameter and 180 mesh would probably only contain 
‘about 20 percent. residue on asieve with the same number 
‘of holes, but manufactured with the wire more nearly corte= 
sponding tothe standard of a diameter equal to one-half the 
hole, viz. .o018 of, an inch. 
person provided ordinary care is taken in sifting to see that, 
none of the cement is shaken out, over the top, The 
shaking should be. continued, . especially , with, the finer, 
sieves, until no more residue is found to be coming through, | 
‘which point can be readily fixed by sifting over a piece of 
‘white paper. It has been said)by some that the continual 
_shaking-has. the effect of still. further reducing the. residue 
by attrition, and.thus obtaining, a lower result than ;would bes 
‘represented by the bulk of the cement ‘which 4s being tested:;. 
‘such a, statement, however, can only.-arise, from;,absolute. 


_| ignorance .of ‘the -hardness and..,tefractony,, character, of 


| Portland cement, clinker. The. real fact.is that,a very; lange: 


| number of pieces of, clinker.are of such: shape,,,that, they. 


The test for fineness can be made by any inexpetienced. 


a, 
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would be capable of passing through such a very small 
hole provided they can approach same in one direction, 
and it is these pieces which are the last to come through 
upon long and continued shaking. } 

By continued use, especially if kept in damp places, the 
mesh of the wire is likely to become choked with fine 
cement, particularly in the case of the finer sieves, when 
the results of sifting with such sieves are of course un- 
reliable. A sieve can be cleaned by washing in very dilute 
hydrochloric acid and afterwards in clean water and then 
thoroughly dried. 

Another means of determining the fineness of cement is 
by means of the “ Flourometer,” an apparatus designed for 
removing the powder from cement by means of an air 
blast, maintained at a constant pressure and blown through 
a known weight of cement. The process is somewhat 
lengthy and tedious; the results are also variable if 
the pressure is not. constant, in the same way that results 
of siftings are unreliable if care is not taken to see that the 
wire used is of the standard diameter, or has not become 
corroded by the adherence of fine particles of cement. 

The specific gravity test has entirely superseded that 
known as the “ weight per bushel,” which for various reasons 
was most unreliable in its results. The specific gravity test 
is not affected by the fineness of grinding. This test is 
applied as a measure of the calcination to which the cement 
has been subjected, as, should there be any considerable 
portion of lightly burnt clinker present in the fresh cement, 
the specific gravity would fall below 3.15, which, in the 
case of this specification, is taken as the standard for fresh, 
well-burnt cement. : 

As Portland cement is affected by, exposure to the 
atmosphere and by absorption. of moisture and carbonic 
anhydride, which absorption affects seriously the specific 
gravity of the cement, it is essential that samples taken for 
the purpose of determining the specific gravity should be 
kept, as prescribed by the specification, in’ hermetically 
sealed vessels until the'time of test. The difference in the 
specific gravity when fresh at the manufacturer’s works and 
when sampled 
provide for the absorption which must necessarily take 
place by the, exposure of the bulk of the cement 
to the atmosphere in transit. The standard adopted 
is a high one, and the greatest care would have to be 
taken in the manufacture to produce a cement of this 
kind. It should also be remembered that it is not 
always possible to test cement immediately it is made; the 
manufacturer may for various reasons have to keep the 
cement in stock for some considerable period before the 
engineer or expert arrives to draw his samples, and, 
although the cement when ground may have been of such 
high specific gravity as to pass the standard mentioned, it 
may yet by absorption in bulk have fallen somewhat below 
that mark before sampling, and therefore before. testing. 
When such is the case due consideration should ‘be given 
to the length of time which has elapsed between, the time 
the cement was ground and that of testing. ‘It is well 
known by past experience that fresh Portland cement when 
exposed to the atmosphere for some time increases some- 
what in bulk. This is due to the fact that moisture and 


carbonic anhydride is absorbed from the atmosphere, 


converting that not inconsiderable portion of’ free lime 
which was more or less always present in’ cement manu- 
factured by the old rule-of-thumb methods into carbonate of 
lime having a specific’ gravity ranging about 2.75. It 
follows, therefore, that this would have the result of re- 
ducing the specific gravity of the cement in question by 
making it comparatively more bulky. It is well known 


that the specific gravity of a substance denotes the ratio of 


the weight of any volume of that substance as compared to 
an equal volume of pure water at its maximum degree of 
density, 4 degs. Cent. or 39.9 degs. Fahr. Great care should 
be taken to distinguish between a low specific gravity due 
to excessive aeration and one which is due to an improperly 
or insufficiently calcined clinker. This point can be ascer- 
tained by the application of tests for soundness which are 
described later in the specification. bedi be: 

‘Chemical Composition. 


of permissible lime ; this was done frequently quite regardless 


of the acid constituents which went to make up the chemical. 


compound known as Portland cement. The’ method ‘adopted 
in Clause’ 6 of the spécification is much more rational ‘than’ 


that just described, and it’leaves the: ‘manufacturer 4 ‘much: 


after delivery to the consumer is to’ 


greater scope for the improvement of his manufac 
With some materials it is possible for the lime prese 
the finished cement to be as much as 65 per cent., an 
to be a thoroughly sound cement; this is a test, how 
which can only be carried out by the expert or chemist 
is invariably engaged when a chemical analysis is § 
lated. : 

Clause 7 describes the method of gauging cement fe 
purpose of testing. There is some little ambiguity, 
ever, as to the proportion of water which shall be 
for this purpose. It is customary with many, alth 
using a percentage of water for gauging which will ¢ 
in a plastic briquette when moulded, to so mix the ce 
and water that the mixture is kept in the form of a ¢ 
powder until it is packed into the mould; this has 
effect of preventing air bubbles being interlocked bet 
the particles of cement forming the briquette, all these 
ing their way out through the cement before the sar 
eventually shaken down in a plastic mass into the m 
If the cement is gauged with a trowel into an easily we 
paste before being placed in the mould it is impossib 
remove the air bubbles which may be enclosed, 
presence of which in any quantity results in a f 
briquette. The clause stipulates that’ the cement sha 
gauged and filled into moulds without mechanical ramr 
by which it would appear that any method of packing 
cement into the mould, other than by the use of recogt 
automatic mechanical hammers used more particular! 
the Continent, is permissible. es ; 

A good deal has been said from time to time as f 
varying results that may be obtained by more er less — 
ming the cement into the mould. As, however, the sp 
cation requirement is a given strength on a given secti 
cement it follows that that section, usually a square 
should consist as far as possible of nothing but cement 
that in as compact a condition as possible ; and as it w 
appear to be physically impossible to pack into a m 
more than it is capable of holding no amount of ram: 
so-called, even mechanical ramming, can’ place 1 
material in that mould than is covered by the requirem 
of the specification. Much more uniform results w 
be obtained at varying testing stations if more atte? 
was given to this point, and the conditions so arranged 
the maximum amount of cement that the mould was car 

of holding was placed therein. : 

The automatic hammers, which are indirectly ref 
‘to in the specification, are largely used for gauging briqu 
on the Continent, and the result is a much more corm 
briquette than one which has been loosely gauged and 1 
by hand, and this fact has frequently been lost sigl 
when comparing results obtained with some brand 
foreign cement to well-known English brands. It is | 
that no fair comparison can be made unless the condi! 
for gauging are-identical in all respects, and by the Br 
standard specification mechanical ramming is barred. 

A new and important feature is introduced in Clau 
of this specification, viz. in the fixing of a sliding seal 
percentage increase in strength between results obta 
with the same cement at seven and twenty-eight days. 
the more modern methods: of manufacturing cei 
resulting in a very much finer product than was form 
the case, much higher strengths are obtained at ¢ 
periods, and which experience showed were hot obta 
with the less reliable cements of the past. 

Clause 9 relates only to the method of making briqui 
and the results to be obtained with the cement' when te 
with known proportions of sand. The proportion of ¥ 
found most suitable when one part of cement and three } 
‘by weight of dry standard sand are being gauged fa 
‘from 7 to 9 per cent. of the dry mixture. “4 

Clause 10, referring to the setting time of. cement, 
rightly takes cognisance of the fact that cement having 
ferent properties as regards setting is requisite for val 
descriptions of work. In this case the specification 

tinguishes between the three descriptions of cement, 
“quick,” ‘‘ medium” and “ slow,” the engineer or consu 
himself deciding’ which of these descriptions he w 
require for’ the work he may have-in ‘hand, \ As state 


4 ios bat ys |, the earlier part of this paper, all cement when fresh grc 
_ It was formerly the custom, in compiling specifications 
for cement, to state a maximum and a minimum percentage’ 


is quick setting, and it is only by-the addition of cet 
percentages of gypsum’ or. by the ' method of. hydra 
already ‘described that the setting ‘time of a cement ca 
regulated without deterioration: ! The effect of slow se! 
would be produced by long storage with a cement ¢ 
without such’ additions, but the aeration would have t 
‘extended to such a degree to obtain a slow-setting cem™ 


d be quite detrimental to a thoroughly sound 
balanced cement, and very considerable loss of 
would be incurred ; ‘it is therefore preferable when 
ck-setting cement is not required that the retarda- 
setting time should be effected by one or other 
own processes. In cases where the engineer 
1o the use of gypsum, there is no other method open 
manufacturer than that of hydration or aeration. 

hod of determining the setting time of cement 
at ambiguous, as the stage when no impression 
js somewhat difficult to determine, because many 
will continue to show an appreciable impression 
r the setting of the cement has been -completed 
_ hardening is in progress. It would be better 
some definite depth of impression could be deter- 
upon and measured by some simple apparatus 
f clearly define this point. 
for soundness, referred to in Clause 11, is the 
‘that has yet been introduced, and a cement 
assing this test is undoubtedly of a high class. 
ever, on the side of severity, as thousands of 


excellent work, and also much cement that may 
etured in the future, which may also do good work, 
0 pass this most stringent test. 


ST. LOUIS, 1904.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Mines. 


NCING at the eastern end of the Grand Transverse 
ue and proceeding westwards we first notice the 
id. Metallurgical Building on our left and the Liberal 
ling on our right. The Mines and Metallurgical 
measuring 525 feet by 750 feet; was designed by 
Pink, of St. Louis. 


more: than 18 feet beyond the face of the loggia. 


he screen walls were filled with sculptured panels 
Hing various branches of mining and metallurgy. 
e central entrances—those on the north and west 
€ surmounted by a globe 30 feet in height, which 
ed by colossal figures 28 feet high and sur- 
other finely modelled groups of even larger 
at obelisks 140 feet in height flanked these 
but unfortunately were placed too close to the 
aving the appearance of being jammed up against 
er, they hid the sculptured groups and globes 

ints of view. These obelisks were intended 
e the greatest mining (quarrying) feat of anti- 
rmed by the Egyptians thousands of years before 
era. The cost of this structure was about 


Fs 


a 
ye 


Liberal Arts Building. ¥ 


al Arts Building was designed and entrusted 
sarnet Haynes & Barnett, of St. Louis, and was 
me dimensions as the Mines Building just 
It was alleged to be designed in the French 
ce style, and the treatment was described as 
hat severe. The main facade to the Grand 
> Avenue had a colonnade of coupled columns of 
cc order. The principal entrance, in which 
ithian order was employed, was in the centre of this 
©, and was taken considerably above the main roof in 
an abrupt Manner. Similar entrances occurred 
tremities of this front, and semicircular 
ed with domes were introduced at the 
uilding. — ; 
Education’ Building. 
ation Building, designed by Messrs. Eames & 
| Louis, was. situated next to the Mines 
was entirely surrounded by lagoons, which 
ely to its effect. Its position rendered it 
onspicuous buildings in the main picture. 
s the shape of a keystone’ to an arch, and 
a of about 9 acres. The Corinthian order 


ed in 


ir: H. Phillips Fletcher, read at the meeting of 
ssociation on Friday, April 14. 
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‘cement manufactured in the past, which have 


ink, of S The great overhanging | 
distinguishing feature, the eaves projecting | 


the loggia had capitals of an Ionic type, while W@S emphasised. 


s upon the screen walls were of a Byzantine | 


‘the middle stage. 


the colonnades, the giant column being | 


‘Masqueray. ‘ It was situated opposite the 
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50 feet in height. The main entrances, which were placed 
in the centre of each facade, resembled somewhat the well- 
known form of the triumphal arch, and were surmounted 
with finely modelled quadrigas. The break in the facade 
to the Grand Transverse Avenue was very, successfully 
treated in a simple manner by slightly projecting the main 
entrance, The cost was about 75,000/. 


The Manufactures Building. 

The Manufactures. Building, by Messrs. Carrére & 
Hastings, of New York, faced the Education Building on the 
opposite side of the Grand Transverse Avenue. It covered an 
area of about 14 acres. The northern and southern facades 
had breaks in them, the former having an entrance re- 
sembling a great triumphal arch, and the latter a deeply- 
recessed arched opening which interrupted the lines on 
either side of the break. The corner entrances were skil- 
fully contrived, and were surmounted with flat Roman 
cupolas. This building was raised on a stylobate of steps. 
and the Corinthian order was employed in the facades. The 
northern and southern fronts had arcades, the columns being 
placed in pairs to the piers between the arches. Thecrown 
of the latter was close to the cornice, which ran continuously 
round the building. This structure cost about 144,000/,, 
being a greater sum than was spent upon any other main 
Exhibit Building. 

Electricity Building. 

The Electricity Building was similar on plan to the’ 
Education Building and also occupied about 9 acres. It 
was designed by Messrs. Walker & Kimball, of Boston and 
Omaha. It was situated on the other side of the grand 
basin from the Education Building, and like the latter, was 
surrounded by lagoons. The Corinthian order was em- 
ployed externally in all the facades, the columns resting 
directly on the ground. Had these been raised upon a 
stylobate of steps there would have been a gain in dignity’ 
to the building. The raised pediments over the central: 
entrances and the low towers at the angles of the structure 
accentuated the facades. The treatment of the break in the 
northern facade was not a happy one, since, the entrance 
being recessed, the awkwardness of this undesirable feature 
The cost of this building, was some 
85,000/. 

The Varied Industries Building. 

The Varied Industries Building was designed by Messrs. 
Van Brunt & Howe, of Kansas City. It was situated on the; 
opposite side of the Grand Transverse Avenue to the 
Electricity Building, and covered an area of similar shape. 
and size (14 acres) to the Manufactures Building. The 
Ionic order, standing on a lofty rusticated base pierced ,by 
arch openings, was employed throughout in the facades. This 
building had a break in its northern and southern fronts, 
each of which were successfully treated. That on the 
north front was disguised by a circular colonnade, while 
that on the south front had a free-standing colonnade which: 
curved outwards in front of it. Domes were placed over 
the central entrances to the north and south fronts; while 
the central entrance to the eastern front was elaborated, : 
having large coupled Ionic columns surmounted by a 
triangular pediment. Twin belvedere turrets, with conical 
roofs, flanked this entrance. The cost of the structure was 


about 142,000/., the second most costly building erected by’ 


the Division of Works. I might mention here that the four 
buildings last described, namely, the Educational, Liberal 
Arts, Electricity and Varied Industries Buildings, were pro- ; 
vided with internal courts, but owing to the demand for 
more exhibit space these were roofed over toa great extent, , 
the Electricity Building suffering least in this respect. 
Machinery Building. pd 
The Machinery Building was designed by Messrs. 
Widmann, Walsh & Boisselier. It was situated to the east 
of the Electricity Building in a position corresponding to: 
the Mines Building, and its main dimensions were 1,000 feet’ 
by 525 feet. The northern facade had an arcade of seven‘ 
arches as the central feature, above each extremity of which, 
rose lofty towers in three stages. The remainder of the 
facade had an arcaded treatment, the Corinthian order being’ 
used, and the corner pavilions were accentuated by towers’ 
of similar design to those at the main entrance, but without ' 
These towers, while well proportioned’ 
in themselves, appeared out of scale with the whole. The 
cost. of the structure without, the sculpture was some 
1 10,0007. ' ' $) ofA ak b ¥ 
Transportation Building. .. - ; 
The Transportation Building was designed by Mr. E. L.. 
rep Machinery Build- 
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ing in. the Grand Transverse Avenue, and occupied.an area 
of over 15 acres, The eastern and western facades had an 
arcade of three great arches, which formed a distinguished 
feature... This feature was to have been .repeated in the 
centre of the long facades, but omitted in execution. Sumple 
but well-proportioned three-light windows were ranged along 
the northern and southern facades, at the extremities of 
which appeared a single arch of similar design to those in 
the extremities and western facades. Sculpture was spar- 
ingly used, the architect depending more upon proportion 
and mass effects for the success of the design. The cost of 
the structure was close upon 138,000/, 
Agriculture Building. 

The Agriculture Building was allotted to Isaac S. Taylor, 
the director of works, to design. It was 1,600 feet long and 
500 feet wide, and was situated quite apart from the main 
scheme and westwards of it. It was divided into nine aisles, 
with eight rows of columns, which supported the roof trusses. 
The centre span‘was 105 feet, and it would have been better 
if the remainder of the width of the building had been roofed 
in four spans instead of eight.. As it was, when viewed 
from the side there.appeared quite a forest of timber columns, 
which were somewhat confusing. However, the plan was 
simple and could be readily divided into exhibit spaces, 
while the lighting was irreproachable. There were five main 
entrances to this building—one in each of the northern, 
eastern and southern facades and two in the western facade. 
These were 52 feet wide and 74 feet high, and each consisted 
of a great arched opening, the upper part of which was 
glazed. Around these openings was concentrated the orna- 
ment, and each was flanked by square piers, surmounted 
with decorated flagstaffs. Along the eastern and western 
facades were ranged piers at intervals of 100 feet, and prac- 
tically the whole of the wall space between these was 
occupied by windows, _ This building was the largest in the 
grounds, yet its cost was only 110,000/. 


Fforticulture Building. 


The Horticulture Building, which was located south of 
the Agriculture Building, was still another by Mr. E. L. 
Masqueray, and the design was very simple. The main 
entrance projected boldly, and the doorway was a large 
square-headed opening. It consisted of central portion, 
380 feet square, and eastern and western wings, each 
205 feet by 235 feet. These wings were divided off from 
the central block by glazed partitions, the eastern one being 
used as a conservatory. The cost of this building was 
rather more than 51,000/, - 


Forestry, Fish and Game Building. 

The Forestry, Fish and Game Building was yet another 
which was designed by Mr. Masqueray. It was situated to the 
north of the Agriculture Building, and was the smallest of 
the main Exhibit Buildings, being only 600 feet long by. 
300 feet wide. , The exterior was simple and unpretentious, 
yet designed in, good taste, and the general effect was 
pleasing. The long facades were terminated by simple 
gables, and “pent” roofs were supported on brackets above 
the windows to these fronts. The eastern and western 
fronts had central gables with triangular-headed groups of 
windows, which latter feature occurred in the gables to the 
northern and southern fronts. 


Administration Building. 
| The Washington University Building, with the grounds 


as already mentioned, were leased to the Exhibition authori- 
ties: for the period of the “ Fair.” There are eleven buildings. 


altogether, which are built in what we are told was Tudor |' 


Gothic style, and four of the buildings are arranged round 
a quadrangle. The materials employed are red Missouri 
granite and cut stone dressings. The principal building is 
the University Hall, which was utilised for administrative 
purposes. The central, entrance is under a massive square 
tower, with octagonal towers at each of its angles, which 
are continued above. the battlemented parapet as turrets. 
The entrance is roofed with a large groined vault in stone. 
The entire building is of fireproof construction and: cost 
about 52,0001. ‘The other buildings of the University were’ 
utilised for various, purposes, the Division of| Works being 
accommodated in. one, while another, was used for the, 


anthropological exhibit. — le 


* Washington State Building. 20 

The Washington State Building was a unique structure 
Specially designed to .demonstrate in its construction ‘the 
vast lumber resources of ‘the state. The great timbers, 
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go feet in length, with a scantling of 24 inches by 28 
These supported all the floors of this five-storey b 
The interior was finished in the finer grained woo 
duced by the state. ; 


” Japanese Pavilion. 
As might be expected, Japan fully established he 
to be recognised as a competitor to European natic 
secured some of the best sites on the grounds 
Japanese exhibits were both varied and exten 
went a long way to show the resourcefulness of the 
the chrysanthemum. The Mikado’s Pavilion will a 
be recognised as a typical Japanese structure.) 7am 
iti French Pavilion. P 
The Grand Trianon at Versailles, which was d 
by Mansard, was reproduced at the Exhibition 
French Government Building, ‘Unfortunately the e 
which were intended to represent the marble of the c 
were badly painted and entirely spoilt the effect. 


German Pavilion. . 


The castle at Charlottenburg was taken as the n 
the German Pavilion, but the most that can be sai 
the latter is that it was given an appearance of age by 


the “staff? 7 
British Pavilion. ef 
The Royal British Pavilion, like the French and ( 
‘pavilions, was designed after a typical English b 
The Orangery of the palace at Kensington was ado 
the motif, and the: architects, Messrs. Ernest — 
Yeates, are to be congratulated on their work. The b 
was erected by Messrs. Trollope, and was constru 
Portland cement on metal lathing. It was undo 
best-built pavilion on the grounds, and was ne 
by the authorities of Washington University asa st 
club-house.  _ Sat oy time 
The British Commissioner, Colonel Watson, 
C.M.G., was quartered here, and it was due to 
and enterprise that the British section was the o1 
complete readiness on the opening day. 
The view now. on. the screen shows the fittir 
furnishing of one of the rooms of the British Pavilio 
old English formal garden was laid out near the p: 
This was a marked success, and created a gr 
interest and admiration. The portion in the Art] 
occupied by the British section approached the id 
an art exhibition should be. All the pictures w 
labelled with the subject and name of the artist, 
rendered a continual and worrying reference to the 
unnecessary. Ra 


ate 
.: 


The hon. ‘secretary of the exhibit, Mr, J. 
worked unceasingly for the,success of all the Brit 
and. it was largely due to his instrumentality 
Britain took the foremost. place in the fine and 
‘sections. The British Commission was fortunate 
the assistance of Mr. R. Hunt and Mr. A. A. I 
these sections, and the admirable way in which 
ducted their departments at the Exhibition was ¢ 
lesson to the foreign countries in the Fine and Appli¢ 
‘Building. hase eS ) = 
We have reason to feel. proud of the Motherl: 
British exhibits were well to. the fore in most of tl 
British firms were awarded the following by he. | 
121 grands, prix, 238 gold medals, 162 silve 
‘132 bronze medals, making a total of 653 m 
‘This is somewhat encouraging, and speaks more elo 
than words of the vitality of British craftsmanship. 
VT he Li 
__. Before concluding, a few words might be 
the amusements concession. This was known 
Pike,” and was a street about a mile long. Her 
interesting side-shows were located, as well as 
practical value, among which might be mentioné 
Fighters referred to in the early ‘part of th i 
|Among other buildings there was a teproduction of 
Abbey, while the Irish Village, the Tyrolean 
|Hagenbeck’s Zoo Creation anda ‘host of ¢ 
crowded this well-patronised section. of the Exh OIC 


ES oe ; _ , Conclusion. ‘ot ee hen 

| . The record which the ‘great Exhibition. holds ‘of 
| the: largest in ‘the world’s history is likely : a 
unchallenged. «Financially it was’ avcfailure, and " pi 
‘improbable that any community will imvest mone 
:an-undertaking in the futures) soo fee > 


ots 


which have the appearance of raking shores, were over |) © Few ‘who -visited. ‘the Exhibition had ‘anythin; 
# 


their disposal to see it entirely. . Great 
d endurance were essential to those who 
the buildings, of which there were over 
‘the grounds. Many of these were exhibi- 
Ives. Anyone who wished to see all the 
> Agricultural Building was in for a walk of 


of fatigue were frequent, the ambulance 
ily employed. The glare of the ivory white 
ldings was most trying to the eyes, and boys 
e selling smoked glasses. . 
on in itself was typical of the American 
ything savoured of their desire to create some- 
s the “largest on earth.” And this all-absorb- 
‘magnitude resulted in the neglect of many 


ear that the priuciples of Tammany Hall 
ys confined to the great city of New York. 
one is bound to admit that from an educa- 
ew the Exhibition was a great success.. It 
ibered that it was situated in the centre of a 
evoted to agriculture and the extraction of 
, and that the principal people who passed 
tes were mechanics and farmers. The Exhi- 
uch a character as. to bring home to these 
ly the latest inventions in machinery and 
they would otherwise have been unable 
ut the ideas and products of each nation could 
ide by side. And as one saw the intelligent 
heir families day after day coming in train- 
his “ World’s Fair,” and as one watched them 
uge Agricultural Building, one could not but 
be of the most practical value. 
to one that the sturdy men of the Western 
form the backbone and steadying influence of 
nation in the future. They are the true 
epublic, and each tills his own land for his 
lls the surplus, which:is the ideal method 
BRR FY FOL hones: 48 
look upon Americans generally as being 
citeable temperament, and this to some 
with regard to the true Yankee of the New 
jut the inhabitants of the West have that 
sharacter that will help. in ‘the future to weld 
extremely diversified attributes of this cos- 
ace, and will, we hope, do something to divert 
ms to be the pending catastrophe, viz. civil 
nd labour, engendered by the forma- 
and apparently unscrupulous trusts. 
Warsoy, R.E., British Commissioner of 
tion of the St. Louis Exhibition, in proposing 
to the author of the paper, said the slides 
n of them had brought back to him many 
h he had passed in the Exhibition. Some 
"€ accompanied perhaps with more hard 
_ happiness, but the control of such an 
ecessarily meant work. He agreed with the 
etcher had made in his paper. The build- 
ficent outside, and it was quite a fairy 
cascades were illuminated and the halls 
y festoons of electric light. In some 
view was more satisfactory than the day. 
e exteriors of the buildings had been 
rchitect and the interiors’ by another 
ons, indeed, having been designed before 
‘planned. The lighting was not always 
me cases it was excessive. ' For exhibition 
best interior was that of the Agriculture 
e.of the best lighted, and the view was 
he wooden columns and girders as in 
uildings. The exterior was not remark- 
enerally it was an admirable building. 
Section they did not hear of the oak keys 
danger of visitors, but certainly in the 
other buildings it would have been 
) other method had been employed. | Screw 
been used. Referring to the English 


Set out in the Exhibition, and the 
was appreciated by innumerable 
+. wal OTe > Tere 2 ee a Sy is 


conded’ the 


’ ati enormous 


sé to the peopl 
hat, after hearing the paper 
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the general want of harmony that prevailed, | 


expense they did produce an inferior kind 


t this Exhibition was educating just those to | 


iker said it was really one of the | 


‘ote of thanks; | d it is ex btful whether 
1€° the Council could have completed the survey within the 
edple out West. | | 


963 


and seeing the views. of the St. Louis’ Exhibition, he 
wondered whether they were progressing in the right 
direction as regarded temporary buildings, and it might be 
questioned whether it was well to enclose the framing of 
such buildings in plaster. In the opinion. of some the 
building of the Exhibition of 1851 was the ideal method of 
construction, and the further away, therefore, they got 
from that example the further they got from good tem- 
porary building. Fibrous plaster was undoubtedly the 
best material to use in the enclosing of temporary buildings 
Provided it was always beyond the reach of people’s hands, 
and in the open air it should be kept painted. 

Mr. Banister F. FLETCHER suggested that the designing 
and erecting of exhibition buildings could offer great scope 
to architectural skill. The Parisians, however, were the 
first to look upon such occasions as opportunities for doing 
something quite novel in the matter of design, and at great 

pens of architecture, 
using iron and terra-cotta. The attempt seemed to have 
died a natural death, for neither at the exhibitions: of 
Chicago or St. Louis was the experiment repeated, nor was 
anything novel in architectural design effected. Yet it did 
seem that something might have been done -to evolve a 
wooden or timber architecture—work in those materials 
could express the skill of the designer. Still, the architects 
of the States were to be honoured for the enormous ability 
they had shown at St. Louis, and their success was well 
merited. There could be no doubt that in no other country 
could such an architectural effort on so large a scale be 
seen. 

_ It was announced that the annual dinner of the Asso- 
ciation would be held at the Criterion Restaurant on May 18. 


\ 


MR. T. J. BAILEY. 


HE general purposes committee of the London County 
Council in their last report say :—“ The Council, on 
November 8, 1904, decided that a survey and inspection of 
the non-provided schools (some 500 in number) should be 
undertaken and completed as rapidly as possible, and a 
report made to the Council on the whole question before 
the close of the financial year... The work of the survey has 
been carried out by Mr. T. J: Bailey, the architect (education), 
and as he is one of the chief officers of the Council, the 
question of remuneration to be made to him for the work 
falls within our reference. We have considered the work 
which Mr. Bailey has been specially engaged upon, and 
have had before us a paragraph in the report made to the 
Council by the education committee on July 25,1904, which 
is as follows :— r 
““Tn regard to Mr. T. J. Bailey, the architect of the late 
School Board, weare of opinion that the educational require- 
ments of the Council in the matter of architecture and 
cognate work are:so special in character and so considerable 
in extent, especially in view of the necessity of the inspec- 
tion of non-provided schools, that it will be desirable: for 
the present to continue an architectural department: for 
education. Weare of opinion that Mr. Bailey should, be 
placed at the head of such department at his present salary 
under the title of architect (education). It will follow, then, 
that the existing staff of the architect’s department of the 
late Board will be placed in this new department at their: 
present salaries. Mr. Bailey’s duties will, of course, be 
increased, and it will no doubt be the wish of the Council 
that this shall be duly taken into consideration at the proper 
time in connection with the annual revision of salaries.’ 
“The Council approved the report, and subsequently. on 
October 11, 1904, decided that Mr. Bailey should rank as a 
head of a department. We are clearly of opinion that the 
increased work that has devolved upon Mr. Bailey justifies: 
the Council in giving him additional remuneration, but it 
appears to us that the present is not an occasion for an 
increase of salary so much as for payment for,a definite 
piece of work. We understand that the survey, which has . 


/ been most ‘thoroughly and systematically carried out, has 


kept Mr. Bailey employed almost day and night for months 


past ; that he has devoted the whole of his spare time and 


his vacations to it; that he has personally visited every 
school, and has gone most minutely into every detail of the 


survey. Mr. Bailey brought an’ unique experience to the 
work, and without the services which he has so successfully 


and willingly rendered it is exceedingly doubtful whether 


required period. © . fea ha 
We ae also considered thé fact'that' Mr. Bailey is 
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sixty-two years of age. He is in receipt of a salary of 
1,200/. per annum, and as regards superannuation he is 
under the provisions of the School Board for London 
(Superannuation Scheme) Act, 1902. In accordance with 
the rules of the service Mr. Bailey will retire at the age of 


sixty-five; and in these circumstances any readjustment of | 


salary would not adequately meet the present case. On 
the ground, therefore, both of the value of the work done 
and of the position occupied by Mr. Bailey, we’ think that 
the remuneration should take the form of an honorarium 
and not of an increase of salary, and that the amount of 
such honorarium should be 1,000 guineas.’ 


THE FORUM EXCAVATIONS. 


CCORDING to the correspondent of the Morning Post, 
A recent excavations have not been of so striking a 
character if compared with the results of last season. 
There has been a great deal of rain during the winter ; the 
holes in the Forum have thus been filled with water, and in 
consequence it is not yet possible to resume work at the 
Lacus Curtius. Signor Boni is only waiting till after the 
heavy rains, which often fall in May, to resume his explora- 
tions at that interesting spot. His men are at present engaged 
upon the Clivus Palatinus, where he is determining the posi- 
tion of the shops which in ancient times. lined the side of that 
road. He has found traces near the upper part of the Via 
Sacra of the reconstruction of the Temple of the Lares Publici 
by Augustus. The Medizval dirt which had accumulated on 
the Via Nova under the Palatine has been removed, and 
the result has been to prove that that road was in classical 
times a porticus. On the opposite side of the Forum a fine 
piece of ancient pavement, composed of green and orange 
slabs of marble, has come to light in the Basilica Maxenti- 
ana, where work is now proceeding. In the course of the 
summer Signor Boni hopes to go on with the exploration of 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator on the left side of the Clivus 
Palatinus. During the excavations near the Arch of Titus 
a very perfect Medizeval limekiln has come to light, a proof 
of the way in which so many priceless marble monuments 
disappeared in the days before archzeologists. 


GENERAL. 


. Charles Bennett Arding, of Streatham, and ae of 
the re of Arding, Bond & Buzzard, Surrey Street, Strand, 
London, surveyors, has left property valued at 27,587/. ° - 

The Governors of St. George’s Hospital have decided to 
make a special appeal for a sum of 350,000/. for the purpose 
of rebuilding the hospital on its present site. The plans 
were prepared by Mr. H. Percy Adams, who estimated the 
cost at 300,000/. 

Lord Bute has had Aine prepared fora inten Catholic 
church to be presented. to Rothesay, Bute: :The designs 
were by Mr. Weir Schultz, London, and are in the Norman 
style, with a round tower and spire. 140 feet in height. The 
tower is to be furnished with a belfry and peal of nine 
bells, and immediately above the: sanctuary there is a 
smaller tower with an angelus bell. The church is to 
seat 1,000. The site is within the grounds of Lady 
Bute’s orphanage. The total cost will be about 30,000/. 

The Result of the competition for the ‘new ‘Council 
Schools in Rochdale Street, Preston, has been announced 
as follows :—(1) Herbert Howarth, Morecambe, 50/. ‘pre- 
mium ; (2) A. Brocklehurst, 30 Brown Street, Manchester, 
30/. premium; (3) F. Quentery Farmer, 36 Dale Street, 
Liverpool, 20/7. premium. 


The Holborn Borough Council last week considered the 
recommendation of a special committee as to a reduction 
in the borough surveyor’s staff. It is asserted a saving 
would be effected of 1,843/. per annum without any 
sacrifice of the efficiency of the department. The report 
was referred to the works committee for further con- 
sideration. by eighteen to thirteen votes. The question 
of compensating the officials whom it is proposed to 
dismiss will be dealt with by the establishment committee. 


The Estate of the late Samuel John Thacker, of Messrs. 
Thacker & England, Montague Street, Bloomsbury, archi- 
tects and surveyors, has been valued at 60,1937. 

The Metropolitan Paving Committee have issued invita- 
tions to road authorities to a conference at Westminster 
City Hall on May 19, to consider the opening of the streets 
by the Postmaster-General and public companies, with a 
view to taking steps to obtain further powers for the pro- 
tection of traders and the. public. 


' Claude- Chahu, M. Klein, architect ; 


The Rev. H. G. Woods, D.D., will deliver three 
on the Young ‘Velasquez, the’ Court portrait-pa 
the Impressionist, at the Royal Institute of Great 

The Congress of French Archzologists will bi 
Beauvais from June 20 to 28 under the presi 
M. Lefévre-Pontalis. 


Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, who has for some time 


engaged upon a large work on “The Formal G 


Italy,” has received permission to Cobre it 4 


' Margherita. 


The Bexhill Town Hall Extension Committee A 
sidered two sets of designs prepared by Mr. H 
architect, for extension of town hall, recommend 
set of designs No. 1 be adopted, the estimated cost 
ing them out being 3,160/. 

‘MM. Bonnat, the portraitist, has been appoit 
cessor of M. Paul Dubois, the sculptor, as direct 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. -He will undertake the dut 
office in October. 


The Mansions in Paris which hives been} sue 
the last “concours de facades” are 98 Avenue 
M. Natanson, architect ; 98 Quai de la Rapée, } 
architect ; 250 Rue St. -Honore, M. Sibien, architec 
96 Rue B 
M. Walwein, architect ; 51 ale Damrémont, M 
architect. 


Mr. W. C. Fenton has resigned the duties of sec 


‘the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, ' d 
has discharged for the past eight years. - 


Mr 5 


has. been appointed his successor. 


The Executive of the International ae Servie 
held a meeting at Brussels on Monday to arrange 


for the coming year, and to prepare a programm 


proposed International Fire. sevice) Congressis in 
May 1906., 
Miss | Marie Corelli, anidine from Stratford-ae 

the Doncaster Chronicle, says :—“I] am of: opine 
strict preservation and care: of: ‘the town of: Stra 
Avon itself, and the restoration of those many 
houses which it still possessés ‘to their. former by 
gether with such measures taken.as shall‘tend to a 
charm. and loveliness to its surroundings of river, 
woodland, would be the best ‘National’ Memori 
and the one most likely to be ig liye and love 
pilgrims of the world.” ; 


The Inhabitants of Hythe have ‘eran an associ 
object of which is to preserve the beauties of the 
and district. The Corporation is to be approach 
request that it will endeavour to prevent new hou: 
so arranged as to obscure: ‘the! view ot fields and ‘tr 
the sea-front. 


The | Liverpool and ‘District. Property Owner ‘ai 
payers’ Association discussed ‘last week ‘the F 
arbitration award. The course adopted by the Cor 
was condemned, and a strongly worded protest is t 
against any desire of the water committee to tak 
action in the matter. 

‘Mdme. Carriére-Belleuse has. ‘bequeathed. to ‘th 
Paris several valuable works of art as a souveni 
husband, the sculptor, who was at one time ‘en; 
England, and was afterwards art director of the 
factory. . 

Mr. Alfred Spiers, architect and surveyor, for 
Berwick Street, Oxford Street, has entered into pal 
with Mr. Peasgood, of Walbrook. -The firm wal b 
as Peasgood & Spiers. 

Ferro-Concrete has been nel for ‘the transi 
adjoining the new dock of ‘the. Manche Bil 
Each shed is four storeys high.’ : 


Lord Kelvin is the first recipient of the John Frit 
which was awarded ‘by representatives . of the A 
Society of Civil Engineers and othér engineering s0 


The Report of the Palestine Exploration Fund sti 


; a5 


during last year ‘the operations revealed a large 


palace of about B.c. 2000, not yet fully excavated ; tl 
or palace built for himself by Simon Maccabaeus ; 
upon which an imprecation, containing the name Sir 


_ been inscribed, besides a variety of relics of differet 


The Hawkins Collection, the sale of which ¢ 


. 


_ several days, has realised about 190,000/. The princi) 


sions were as follows :—Snuff-boxes, first portion, ! 
pictures and drawings, 8,151; books, &c., 3, 3582. 5 , 
of art, second portion, 77, 5720. ; third portion, 41,90 
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« Norwich County Council are in a difficulty about 
erection of an addition to the Shire Hall. Beside 
» building is a vacant plot of ground, of which neither 
s area nor the suitability to carry a building has been 
ertained. A committee report says that intending 
mpetitors must assure themselves of the exact 
nensions of the site, and as it is believed to have 
med part of the castle moat the made ground must 
ye considerable depth. The risks of a successful 
npetitor are therefore serious, for he will have to 
4] with the unknown. Some of the Council believe 
it no designing is needed, for all that has to be done 
0 imitate the Shire Hall, while the report says that as 
eafter the front part of the Shire Hall may have to 
rebuilt, competitors should remember that contin- 
icy. In other words, the building may be altered to 
in keeping with the addition. The new part is to 
ye from thirty-six to forty rooms for the different 
gartments. The condition that the accommodation 
s to be provided for 12,000/. suggests that economy 
s not neglected. But an amendment was adopted 
which the cost is not to be mentioned, in the hope 
t a still cheaper building can be obtained. There was 
ne difficulty in obtaining the sanction of the Council 
offering 175/ in premiums. We advise intending 
npetitors to be careful in studying the conditions, for 
re is no unanimity on the subject. 


AN important decision affecting drainage districts 
; been given by Mr. Justice Swivren Eapy. The 
ty of Lincoln, as is well known, requires special 
cautions for dealing with running water. In 1804 
missioners were appointed for draining certain parts 


the county. They were to construct culverts and | 


p them in proper order. In 1903 there were extra- 
inary floods owing to the excessive rain. The 
mises of B. Cannon & Co., Ltp., glue manufacturers, 
re damaged to the extent of between 3,000/. and 
oo/, Owing to the inaction of an automatic valve 
ich had been in use for over thirty years. It was 
y by the formation of a dam and by pumping day 
[ night the plaintiffs were able to clear their works. 
> action was brought against the West Drainage 
istees, the successors of the original commissioners. 
> defendants maintained that the floods of 1903 were 
recedented, that the drains were kept in the state in 
ich the Trustees received them, and that the drainage 
= amounted to no’ more than 126/. a year. Mr. 
tice SwinrEn Eapy said it was the duty of the 
istees to maintain and keep the drainage works in 
air. There was no serious dispute as to the law of 
case, for public commissioners were liable for negli- 
ce of their servants the same as private persons. 
lere a public duty was imposed upon them they were 
le for the negligence of their servants if that public 
y Was not properly carried out. The question, there- 
» Was whether the defendants were negligent or not. 
en notice was given of the flooding of plaintiffs’ 
mis€s nothing was done. They were left to take 
T Own steps to ward off the results of the negligence. 
Te must be judgment for plaintiffs, the amount of 
lage to be ascertained by the official referee. 


AN action against an insurance company for the 
truction of buildings and other property by volcanic 
1s rather unusual. But. one has just been tried 
re the Tribunal Civil de la Seine in which an English 
‘pany was the defendant. The ‘plaintiff, M. Pécout, 
med 66,500 francs, ‘the amount for which he was 
weds ‘he company had. guaranteed him . against 
: of all. kinds, even volcanic. When Mont Pelée 
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annihilated by the fire, and for hours they seemed to be 


a gigantic furnace. The company, however, refused to 
pay the sum insured. The judges declined to hear any 
witnesses except scientific experts. M. Lacrorx, who 
was sent out by the French Government to the scene 
of! the disaster, said the eruption was caused by the 
emission of a burning mass which consisted of solid 
materials with the vapour of water and gas at a 


high temperature. Its rapidity was in excess of hurri- 


canes and cyclones, and was supposed to be at the rate 
of 130 metres per second. The action was of a dual 
kind, mechanical and volcanic, and the part of the 
island where M.. Pécout’s property was situated, 
which was slightly inclined, was levelled up as if.a 
gigantic plane had passed over it. The destruction, 
according to M. Lacrorx, was not caused by the fire, 
but by the violence of the volcanic. dust, which over- 
threw and pulverised everything in its passage. The 
fire was subsequent to the destruction. The decision 
of the Tribunal was that the ruin of the mansion was to 
be imputed to another cause than the volcanic fire, and 
that, in fact, the objects had lost all their value at the 
moment when they became inflammable. If the evidence 
of the spectators of the fire were taken, M. PEcout would 
have gained. But science is often in opposition to the 
observations of untrained witnesses, and in this case 
science was successful. 


It was decided in the case of BLUNDELL v. The Kine 
that when the Crown takes land compulsorily under the 
Defence Acts for the purpose of the erection of a fort 
the compensation payable includes not only the value 
ofthe land, but also compensation for the injurious 
affection of the owner’s adjoining lands by reason of the 
proposed user of the land compulsorily taken. RIDLEY, 
J., in so deciding, followed two Irish cases in which the 
same point had arisen. It was attempted to support the 
contrary view upon grounds of public policy. Com- 
pensation, it was said, should be on a lower scale where 
the land is taken for national defence than when it is 
taken for other purposes. The learned Judge, however, 
could not find that the Acts drew any clear distinction 
of this nature. Indeed, it is a little difficult to see why 
considerations of the public importance of obtaining a 
given piece of land should entitle the State to acquire it 


| for a less sum than it would otherwise be obliged to pay. 


All legislation providing for the compulsory acquisition 
of property must be based upon the public importance 
of the user to which it is to be put. To draw distinc- 
tions between varying degrees of public importance, and 
to say that the greater the importance the less the price, 
seems to be clearly absurd ; yet that is. the conclusion 
to which the argument of the Attorney-General in this 
case would seem to lead. It is satisfactory to see that 
the Acts did not compel the Court to put such a con- 
struction upon them. 


A Society has been formed under the title of “The 
Vasari Society for the Reproduction of Drawings by 
Old Masters.” In this country there are a great many 
examples which are necessarily unknown to artists and 
amateurs. The subscription will be only a guinea a 
year, and in return as many permanent collotype repro- 
ductions will be produced as funds will permit. In the 
first year it is proposed to issue a selection of at least 
twenty drawings in the British Museum by Lronarpo 
pA Vincl, Titian, PIsANELLO, JAcopo /BELLINI, HOLBEIN, 
RusBens and other artists. Subsequently, .it is expected 
that drawings in foreign collections may also be obtained. 
The wealth of the British Museum is known only to:a 
comparatively few people, and several years ago an 
effort was made to anticipate the work of the Society 
by the publication of examples in The Architect. We 
hope the Society will be successful. It often happens 
that the studies by great masters are more characteristic 
of their power than the paintings, which may have been 
in a large measure the work of assistants. Mr. GF. 


st forth in Martinique M. Pécou1’s buildings were | Hii, 10 Kensington Mansions, S.W., is the secretary. 
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eyes Stonehenge would be the representative.of, supersti- | required. ; , An, improved)technical'§chool,ta take the pla 


tion-and an instrument of cruelty, for if might bé demon- 
strated-that the stones were used for human’ sacrifices. 
-Hewould be-.within his rights if he demolished ‘the stones * 


a4: yor disposed of ‘them to an American millionaire, who- 


wished. to:ornament a public park with ‘them. “What is: 


required is that, in the interests of the country, ‘and as 


_ .a,memorial-of an.obscure part of its history, sométhing 


should: -be enacted ‘which would put a check on an‘abuse ' 
__vof the proprietorial: rights. | 
_..avere willing there -would be:no difficulty in now placing 
_ the stones under charge of the Office of Works. But there 


If Sir Epmunpb ANTROBUS. 


', exists: mo power to-coerce him to act in the way archaeo- 


opportunity) for other: changes. 
.)most~ important: of. English monuments calls for an 
extraordinary. effort,.and Mr. Justice FARWELL’s judg- 


.: from misgovernment.: 


ogists desire. It:is, of course, a difficult and serious 


matter to: introduce a new measure that would interfere 


with the privileges of landowners, for it might give 
- But the security of the 


ment, could easily be made the occasion for an adequate 
legislative. measure.. 
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“Eyalano IN EGYPT. 
'RE the Egyptians ever likely to be wise enough to 
believe that‘: His Majesty's Agent and Consul- 
General,:Earl'Cromer, has done more for the present 


generation of the people than any of the Pharaohs did > 


for their forefathers? Or will explorers ever come 


) across'a papyrus roll which will.be comparable with one 
‘of his Lordship’s annual reports ? 


The world now 
presents no other example of such wise and self-reliant 
statesmanship being devoted to the service of a strange 
‘people; -who:.at' ‘any’ time might rise in rebellion 
against the Power that has tended them and saved them. 
At the beginning of his latest 


. veport~ Earl CromER says his object in writing has 


been of. an educational kind, in the hope that the rising 


- generation of the Egyptians ‘would turn their attention 


to the future of their country, which is. now rapidly 
«striding-towards.an advanced stage of civilisation. He 
expresses. satisfaction that a considerable number of 
the last report went'to the superior schools and colléges, 
where: they were eagerly read and discussed.~ Not ’‘self- 


| glorification, but anxiety for the welfare of Egypt i inspires 
i: those important documents. 


It is not within our province to deal with all the 
sections of the report of 1904, and we must confine 
ourselves to the parts relating to construction. In the 
first place, Lord..Cromer doubts whether another in- 
stance is to be found of a State that has devoted so 


‘large a proportion of its revenue to the construction of 


‘'remunerative public works. But such were the circum- 


‘ tances ‘under’ which the money was raised that no 


outlay: will bring returns ; 


‘funds could be provided to keep the public buildings, 
It is expected that the |. 


canals and dfains' in order. 
but cases arise, such as the 
construction of roads, lunatic asylums, prisons, drainage 
of towns, &e., which cannot immediately bring in a 
profit. 

'-'-The works which are contemplated as necessary 
will involve a large outlay. Sir Witttam Garstin’s 
‘projects are estimated to’ cost E21,400,e00/.,, but will 
amount to a-still larger sum. “ Ultimately thei improve- 
iments may prove remunerative, but they cannot yield any 
return’in the early stages.” On the’ ar of BubhC 
builditigs Earl CRomMER. writes : aa 


‘ 
{ 


{ 


fis ae af the . fact that since » iBgui no sdeaer than 


E1,600, ogo/., has..been::spent from. the. .reserve.-funds - on} | 
public buildings, the. dJegitimate demands. under: this‘head) 
The. Government: offices in: Cairo’ | 
Moreover, they were originally so! 


are still very numerous. 
are very incommodious. 
badly built that new--offices- have. become an almost inevit-' 


able necessity. The cost of maintaining the present build-! 


ings is. QXCeESsive, | : The. prisons are still evererowded; aiid 


the, provision for. lunatics, is, SO inadequate; as to riecessitate | 


the, discharge of. Many persons, who.. should be. ‘under’ 
‘Testraint,, , Another Adige; for “secondary education i is: much. 
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‘ofthat now established at Boulac, must. certainly be: bu 
‘before long. If, as I trust will be the case, industrial educ 
\ tion As! ‘extended, ' ‘a school, modelled on ‘that recently bu 
in Cairo,. should be erected in every largé provincial tow 
Little or nothing has: as ‘yet’ been‘ ‘done in the’ way of pr 
viding. proper; accommodation: for | the” village schox 
Co kuttabs ”) which are dotted all over the! country. A sehc 
ag required. for police cadets, and. the War Department h 
urged that more money should be-spent,.to Proxide Ssuital 
barracks for the troops at Alexandria. ..)....) 
. His’ Ldeashte believes that the’ progress of the count 
is in many‘‘directions’ being retarded by the want 
suitable public buildings. No less important is ¢ 
matter of public roads. Outside the neighbourhood 
some of the principal towns there is not a single metal] 
road in the country. As tourists are aware, many 
the streets of Cairo are in a deplorable state. In t 
provincial towns they are no better. E20,000/, w 
expended last year in asphalting some of them, and 
similar sum will be laid out this year. Sanita 
measures also demand a large expenditure. At prese 
attention is directed mainly to water-supply. It 
expected that before the end of 1905 pure water fr 
new artesian wells will be delivered in Cairo. Luna 
appears to be on the increase in Egypt as in Europe, 
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building now used as an army hospital, adjoining 
asylum, is.to be enlarged and arranged for lunati 
Plans have been prepared for another large asylum, t 
the site. has not been chosen; it will probably 

between Tantah and Alexandria. It is to be arrang 
as a villa colony, which is believed to be suited to t 
Egyptian climate. 

The remarks on technical education. reveal not. ot 
the wisdom but the kindness for the poor of his Loi 
ship. That improvements are always accompanied 
some suffering. has been often exemplified in Engla 
when machinery deprives workmen of - employme 
Egypt being in a more primitive condition, the mise 
that follows change is more marked. The improy 
water-supply has ruined the, extensive native indust 
of manufacturing water-skins, and has. put. an end tot 
employment of water-carrying, which in 1897 Ww 
followed by about. 16,000 men. A thriving quarter 
Cairo was occupied by makers of sieves. The adopti 
of the European system of milling has supplanted t 
industry. By a new law cereals have to be weigh 
instead of measured; there is no longer any need | 
makers of wooden measures, or for measurers, W 
numbered at least 10,000. By the modern preferer 
for wooden floors instead of stone flooring the maso) 
occupation has been diminished; and ,so on throu 
various other trades. In order. to provide | for the ni 
conditions industrial schools have been established, a 
‘Lord Cromer hopes to see a model woukshow in eve 
important town. ve = ase 

When material interests are so, urgent, science a 
art must be satisfied with partial, ,attention.  L« 
‘CROMER seems to think that anyone who..will.rememl 
that a few years ago the Treasury was almost ‘bankru 
must allow that everything that could reasonably 
expected has been done. During. the last ten yee 
E115,000/. has been spent from. the ordinary roar 
the archzological department.. A museum. has be 
constructed at a cost of E251,000/., and about E14,00 
expended on a catalogue; E12,000/. has.been spent 
Karnak, Ei 3,001. at Phil, and. Ex,500/. at Edfou 
‘restoring and preserving, the ancient monuments 
“those places. | Within thes same, > period the preservati 
‘of Arab. and Coptic. monuments ‘has, cost Bh2,99e 3 
{nuseum' of Arab: art, which -also comprises 4, 
has been constructed at a.cost of. ki 58,0094. The libra 
‘receives an annual grant of: E4, 5004. fram; the. Gover 
“ineht and of. Ei “5901. from’ the. Wakfs administration. 
Contains a 4 “numismatic - collection., oA Graeco-R om. 
museum. has | been established. , at. Alexandria costi: 
‘E10, ool; it “is ‘maintained by, the “Municipality. at» 
arindal | expendituie, of Eu, 7edhd geological | 
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eological. museum... An 
ments . necessary., for, Meteorological and: seis 
observations, has been:established at Helouan. 
All the columns:of the: Great Hall ‘at Karnak, which 
collapsed in 1896, ‘are: riow rebuilt’ to their full height, 
The capitals ‘and architraves _aré only to be placed on 
them. During the’ progress’ of ‘the works a pit was 
discovered in which the architects who had restored the 
buildings in B.c. 300 had buried statues. belonging to the 
temples connected with the residence of the high priest 
Ammon. About 500 statues have been disinterred, some 


being in ‘the highest .known style of Egyptian art. 


mological 


Their historical value is immense, and nothing equal to | 


the discovery. has been made since Marsette’s excava- 
tion at Serapeum. : 
_M. Maspero has testified that he is satisfied with 
the state of Philz. The stone has hardened under 
‘he water, and consequently has more chances of endur- 
ance. ‘There is no longer any fear of the action of salt- 
etre and organic matter. In a recent report Mr. 
Howarp Carter, the inspector, of antiquities, says :-— 


slhe state of Phila’ as regards stability appears to be 
etter than the general state of the temples in Egypt. The 
ction of, the water upon the stonework ‘has been slight, and 
eally only distinguishable when the stonefis of bad quality ; 
ven then there is at present but little fear of disintegra- 
ion. The deposits of salts, as well as vegetable growths, 
n the wall surfaces that have been submerged were 
ertainly far less than in the former year. In many cases 
ne stone appeared to have become harder, perhaps owing 
) the water replacing, or rather taking the place of, the 
riginal quarry’sap,:as 
sports.. To bind the corners of the masonry with metal 


uards from the high-water level downwards would, I | 
ink, be.a great protection against the native boats taken 


ito the temple by visitors, as certainly more damage has 
cen done in this way than by the water itself. 


Lord Cromer considers it would be premature to 
iscuss what further ‘steps should be taken for the pre- 
rvation of the'temple ‘until the question of raising the 
ssouan dam has been’ settled. There is no doubt the 
mple will have to be submerged if the dam is raised. 
ut the archzeological and artistic must yield to the | 
neral interest of the country. His Lordship says | 
¢ Government would spend more if there is reason to 
lieve results would equal the’ increasedcost. Sugges- 
ns will receive carefil attention so long as it is not 
sired that the temple should be removed and rebuilt | 
| the mainland or elsewhere. 

During the past ' year work has been carried on at 
ven mdSques, including the mosque of Sultan Hassan. 
r, SoMERs ‘CLarxF' drew the attention of the Govern- 
ent to the bad state of repair into which the old 
ptic monasteries kno 
-Ahmat' (the' Red),' a 
at_steps ‘Should ~ be’ 


uth, ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


bservatory, equipped with:all.the most modern instru- 


had already been surmised in former | 
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views ‘ahd ‘traditions 
fiithe British'hation. 
‘we'suppose, will’ soon find: that‘As they 
advance. in. civilisation their taxes will be’ intteased, 
As jit, is, they: are \becoming: acquainted! with some of 
uthe, mysteries. of, eircumlocutiénism;: ‘Lord 'Caémer 
Says, he, notices with: a feeling! akiiv! to ‘alarth ‘that 
the Controller.of Taxation.remarks that thei 
of stationery still increases. ‘Much of the cor 
he says, is superfluous, He hopes all Britis 
do their utmost. to dis 


Be TIT at es reste 

| Seneral confarmity: with the liberal: 
of the  British,,Government and:o 
The Soudanese, 


mud-brick'‘ buildings 
€ officials ‘and troops. 
§ replaced | by ‘petmanent' ‘buildings. 
Captain Kennepy, R.E., the director-of works; ‘says':— 

All the building stores, such as doors, windows, girders, 
&c., have to be transported long distances by camel, 
and in many cases even fuel, wood for burning lime 
and bricks, has also to be so transported, | This, not 
only enormously increases the cost.of building, but also 
ties us down very much as regards desigh,'as we are 
restricted in the case of girders for roofing, &c.,. to. loads 
which, can be transported by camel, : Till wheeled: or’ 
other mechanical transport is introduced: the -cost of 
| conveying heavy stores or machinery !-to. these ‘out- 

stations is practically prohibitive,” ,.).,......... 
| Khartoum, around which there are. so many ‘tragic 
| memories, has now a bi-weekly newspaper, steam trams, 

a service of, Japanese rickshaws,;; a. .steam chain-ferry, 
| and it is practically impossible to find a vacant: house to 
let in either the second or third-class: part of the town. 
The nomad Arabs. who live. in, the neighbourhood 
;and who make, plenty of money ».as | cattle-dealers, 
| “still prefer to lead the life of thefree-born ‘sons of: the 
| desert, no. matter how _large, their. herds. :or.: ‘how 
| humerous their, followings.” In ,concluding his report, 
Lord CroMER says that the present..year. appeared ‘to 
| open under auspices of a peculiarly favourable nature 
for the cause of progress and reform, both for Egypt and 
the Soudan. All who read his .pages must. desire that 
his anticipations will be realised to.the fullest. :: 
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In the Competition for thé’ Eambath Mutiicipal Build} 


. Je 
| no less than 144° completé' sets’ of desigtis ‘were’ seen 
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castle to the purposes a 
disadvantageous to the building. 
Carnarvon he said :— 


\ 


; CARNARVON . CASTLE. i 

E Constable of Carnarvon Castle, Sir John Puleston, 
has come to the conclusion that the adapting of the 
of a national museum will not be 
_ Writing to the Mayor of 


“Mr. Thomas called with the plans. I fully approve of 
‘them. So far from taking away the character of the castle 
they will, if carried out, greatly add to its great interest. 
The fact that only the interior of the tower 1s to be utilised 
for the museum will in no way interfere with patriotic 
sentiment attaching to the old historic castle, but, on the 
contrary; add to it. It will also have the important effect of 
preserving the towers, and by a much-needed restoration it 
will prevent further decay. While I have all along done 
all that was possible by way of restoration, my trouble has 
always been that much more was needed to preserve them, 
so that if, as I think, your plans are carried out, the double 


purpose will be attained, and 1 most readily concur in 
granting the use of the ‘castle for the proposal national 
museum. 


“T feel that with a site of such historic interest, and in 
the centre of the Celtic population of Wales, the argument 
in favour of Carnarvon should be irresistible, and with the 
museum placed there, would speedily attract innumerable 
objects of Welsh interest and impart to the Welsh National 
Museum a character which no other place would give it. 
The reports of the President of the Society of Architects 
and the Director of Museums for Liverpool are eminently 
satisfactory. The necessary outlay will be comparatively 
small, while the advantages from every point of view will 
be immeasurably greater, I think, than any other place can 
offer, though I do not at all depreciate the desire of other 
places to have the museum so generously offered by His 
Majesty’s Government. “I think you will speedily be able to 
get together the amount needed. I will be glad to facilitate 
here in any and every way open to me.” 

The committee of the Privy Council will hold the first 
meeting on May 13. 


“SIR” PETER LEWYS, ARCHITECT. 

N a letter to the /rish Times, Sir Thomas Drew writes -— 

It is to be hoped that the old arms taken from the 
historic bridge of Athlone will as a matter of course be 
restored to that town. The practice of dissociating any such 
monuments from their ancient seat of local interest and 
“sending them up to Dublin” is absolutely indefensible, 
and no pedantry of possession should stand in the way, of 
reparation. I have known the relics in question as lying in 
the cellars of the Royal Irish’ Academy thirty years ago, 
and of no interest to anyone there, while to Athlone men 
and intelligent visitors, and the few who have known some- 


thing of Sir Peter Lewys (Chancellor and Proctor of Christ- | 


church, Dublin, architect “and builder), from the rarely 
quaint monograph of Mr. Berry, the arms and memorial 
found on their ancient site would be of lively interest. 

There is also to be found in the Academy’s museum 
and elsewhere in Dublin a class of .monuments~ which 
should never have been wrested from their. native sites, 
such as pillars andogham stones. Tothe ordinary museum 
visitor they are but deadly dull and uncouth objects of no 
regard there ; yet these in the sunlight of their native hills 
and fields and historic places would be full of sentiment 
and speculative poetry for.many a one. ~ 

There are other classes of relics which it is scarcely less 
impolitic to remove into museums and to dissociate from 
their native finding, as, for instance, there: is a find from 
the peat bog under Christchurch, Dublin, of some antique 
Celtic ornamented combs and some “working models”, for 
the Celtic ornaments traced on pieces of ‘deer’s antler, of 
ihterest to. many a visitor while in Christchurch. crypt. 
These were stolen from it, and acquired by the Royal Irish 
Academy for a trifle some years ago. I would be bound to 
say such objects find their way to some obscure drawer “un~ 
labelled, and soon unidentifiable, and if they reach in trans- 
port the Kildare Street Museum are practically unknown ‘to 
the learned.curator, and have passed to be nameless museum 
rubbish. Yet things such as these associated with their 
locality of find, and to be seen there, have all the interest in 


the world for the antiquarian anthropologist who at such a 


place speculates on, the successive races which have occu-'| whole being ‘arranged according. to certain ida 
pied the Dun of Dublin or the “Brow of the Hill of the | portion. The architect then called in the scul 
Haxels.” . x "|_| ‘began at the top of the ‘building and ,worked dow: 


_ Again, for instance, a body dike the Board of Works, 
with irresponsible officers and subordinates, takes pos- 
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Se tbe elites a redtiee s eda a: ee a eee ’ ay 
session of a vested monument, such as part of the ruins oj 
old’ St. Audeon’s, Dublin, to renovate and “tidy it up.” A 
considerable ‘collection of inscribed’ and: ornamented tiles 
are turned up. Left there they would add history and*inte- 
rest for, a.visitor, but. Board of Works men (as has been 
done in my sight) in the wanton lust of.“ rights” and “ pe 
session,” cartload all such, and remove the relics,.to be bie 
forgotten and unidentified rubbish, and if they survive the 
removal of the Board of Works to Upper Merrion Street, te 
go to some rubbish heap. : Pets ; 

. To return to the “Sir” Peter Lewys relics, if thi 
were a difficulty about setting them back at Athlone it is 
Christchurch that deposit of such monuments shoul 
next best made, where they are so identifiable with it 
the resourceful builder and cleric and restorer of Elizab 
time., Of his history much that.is..human lives <in 
records and has been extracted in .its. quaint liveliness 
Mr. Henry S. Berry, of the Record Office. Peter. Le 
was not himself indifferent to his posthumous identity ¢ 
fame, and that should be respected. When in his diary 
‘fancied himself vastly as to his ingentity of building w 
had saved the central tower from imminent destruction 
adds :—“I brought all the choristers to see the making 
the foundation, and I beat them all that they might be 
remembrance the making of the. work, and I bestowe 
the children at the same time sterstyn ” (tester). 


a Nie 


COLOURED WOOD. 

HE American Consul at Gottenborg in his 1 
says :—The coloured-wood industry hegan im Italy 
the seventeenth century and wood-colouring works ¢é 
to Sweden during the Thirty Years War, but until q 
recently the method was used on a very small . scale, am 
first only dry wood was coloured. Now, by the metl 
invented by the Austrian Joseph Phister in 1901, the w 
is coloured when fresh. The tree is cut while the sap. is 
action, and in the colouring process the dye is forced D 
heavy pressure into the wood and replaces the sap: — 
recently the non-poisonous colours and. “ aniline.’ 
been used, but those colours fade a little. Now the 
facturers can colour to a length of 13 feet. Birch, 
alder, maple, elm and basswood are the best kinds o 
for the purpose ;, oak is not good on account of: the 
acid, and in spruce and pine the colour cannot be 
uniform. . bo oy ae 
The wood looks best when polished and whe 
given a gay.colour. The prices are ‘yet comparative 
on account of the amount of waste, but improvements 
follow, and with cheaper prices and more extensive 
is considered that coloured wood will give Swed 
important income. .It can be used in furniture, pa 
doors, also.in outside work in order to avoid.painti 
especially good for fitting ships and tramcars, and 
elegant and modest furniture. During 1903 and 1g 
works for such wood have been built. eae 


. ig 


TESSERAL «| 

Greek and Gothie Architects. . 
THE Greek architect, having no knowledge of th 
hewed immense blocks from the sides of th 
mountains around him. Some of these he laid side 
in rocky beds hollowed and levelled to receive them 
he united with clamps'so as to forma foundation as | 
as the rock on which he built—some_immovabl 
earthquakes. This was the case at Priene, Hal 
Cnidus and elsewhere. Upon these he laid slab 
marble for his steps and pavements, and, with 
worked blocks, he raised the walls of his cella 
as in his sunny climate shade was,the great dé 
he, surrounded the cells with .porticoes and— 
Upon the columns he, placed massive architrave 
beams, tying the whole together. The frieze was 
‘formed of thin slabs connected together, and let 
sculptured elevation. This ornamental work was 
by a cornice, with sufficient projection to thr 
water through antefixe placed at regular in! 


, 


When the sculptor had adorned the friezes, 
‘asin the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, even» 


(3 


1A ’ ‘ 


4 ‘ 4 bed ' 


gures, the painter illuminated the whole with gold, 
Jue and other brilliant colours, so that when the temple 
completed it was a perfect work of art. The Medieval 
tect having, as a rule, smaller stones to work with, and 


perfect knowledge of the proper ratio between bases of sup- 
port-and superincumbent weight, piled arch upon arch and 
pier upon. pier, causing his building to spurn the earth and 
aspire to the skies, and so. constructed lofty vaults’ on com- 


paratively slender columns, and erected spires which pierced | 


the clouds on comparatively thin walls. At Salisbury the 
wall of the tower is in some places not more than 3 feet 
thick. He, too, designed his cathedrals according to certain 


rules of proportion, and decorated:'them with painting and | 
sculpture, so’'that his building was’ also a perfect work | 


of art.!:' mney t 1 
at. Decay of Building Stones. 


, 


~*In building stones’ 'thére ‘are two principal ‘sources of | 


decay—those' inherent in’the stone itself andthose due to 
external ‘circumstances. Of those causés' inherent in ‘the 
stone itself, we have first a want of cohesion arnong ‘the 
particles and porosity, which, in many cases, isa direct con- 


sequence of the former. This want of proper cohesion may | 


de due to the absence of a cementing medium, or the stone 
nay not have béen exposed to a sufficient pressure to con- 
jolidate the mass. The result is a weak stone, which, if 
dorous, absorbs much water, and is disintegrated by frost— 
imost objectionable féature. ‘ Too much argillaceous matter 
salso unfortunate, whether it occurs in seams or distri- 
yuted ‘through the mass. When in ‘seams we find lines 
if weakness owing to their-better: absorbing power. Thus 
listributed it causes brittleness and is rapidly acted upon 
yy the weather. _ Iron pyrites is another and a most frequent 
suse of decay. If found in nodules or in large crystals its 

ct is not so disastrous as when in fine particles distri- 
jutéd through the stone. F errodous compounds are also 
leleterious, as is seen in grey freestone. The effects of 
fon pyrites seem to be more noticeable among the lime- 
ones than any other of the building materials: Professor 
mes Hail in a report to the Capitol Commission says :— 
Ifmagnesia be present, the sulphuric acid formed by the 
composing pyrites produces a soluble efflorescent salt, 
shich exudes to the surface and forms white patches, 
ich are alternately washed off and replaced, but leaving 
itened surface, probably from the presence of sulphate 


dle, and therefore produces less obvious results.” The 
from the mortar may produce a similar effect when 
adjacent stoné contains pyrites. The size of the con- 
atuent particles or crystals of a stone may affect its 


eathering seems to have little or no effect upon silicates. 


name in the city; it was a reconstruction of an 
urch built by Constantine the Great under this 
hich«was burnt, together with others, in the rebellion 
J o ” . . cH (2 ci~ 

_ Nike” against Justinian in the early part of that 
_ But the restored church, like some restorations of 
t day, was nothing like its predecessor. Of this 


uildin 
Ste 


GARE eo) 


ssing a’ knowledge of the capabilities’ of the arch, anda _ 


If the stone be calcareous, the salt formed is in-. 


1 
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| the building which he thus saw and thus described was the 
_ actual building which still exists at Constantinople. The 
| other writer, on che contrary, occupies himself with all the 
_ detail of the structure ; he records the preparation and the 
arrival of the material, the purchase of the necessary site 
andthe contrivances and expedients that were resorted to 
for persuading or compelling unwilling sellers to cede 
their land and houses—he even gives their names and 
_ callings ; he deals with the practical difficulties of the con- 
struction—the composition: of the mortar, the working and 
the preparation of the stone, the failures of the work and the 
remedies provided with all the technical knowledge of a 
professional, man. Altogether these two documents -are 
| Without any exception .the most interesting records of the 
construction and completion of a building by. contem- 
Poraneous writers that it is possible to examine, and when 
| we reflect that they are the descriptions of one of the most 
remarkable and _ original buildings that the world ever 
produced, our interest in them becomes redoubled. 


re Romanising Greek Orders. 


CRE! { : 

_, Jn, adopting the Greek orders the Roman. architect— 
pre-eminently a builder—displays ‘his particular genius. 
The Greek columis are usually formed of drums of stone 
| ‘or marble, superimposed with extreme care ; for the Greék 
considers, rightly enough, that in its function a column in- 
dicates a monolith. If the mechanical means at his disposal 
did not permit the quarrying, transport and raising of blocks 
of very great size, he compensated for the: deficiency by 
greater finish in the execution; moreover, when. the 
materials he employed were coarse he coated them with 
a fine stucco, tinted, giving, when he thought it desirable, 
an effect of homogeneity to what was really a combination. 
The Roman architect, on the other hand, works his column 
in a single block of stone, marble or granite. In adopting 
the Corinthian order, whose shaft is comparatively slighter 


dimensions of his column, he was naturally induced -to 
make the shaft a monolith. The Doric column has no base, 
whereas the Ionic and Corinthian have one: but these 
bases have no square plinth; their circular torus’ rests 
immediately on the ground.. Certainly no Greek. would 
ever have dreamed of placing at the foot of a column a 
block with sharp corners, obstructing the passage and 
endangering the feet of persons entering the’ porticoes.. 
| Before long the Roman puts a base to the columns of 


| all the orders adopted by him; this base has a square 
plinth ; he requires a bed under his monolithic column a 
| it is indispensable for the resting of the enormous block. 
| This bed he shows; he gives it a considerable footing. He 
| finds the Doric order too simple, too severe.’. The sun is 
_ less brilliant in Italy than in Attica and Sicily ; he adds 4 
moulding to the abacus of his capital; he substitutes’ 
| for the fine sinkings and: the sharp lintels: in» the 
| heck of the Greek Doric capital a projecting astragal. 
In place of the Greek profile suggested in its delicate 
| tracing by the artist’s feeling—the torus whose curve cannot 
| be geometrically defined—he puts a torus whose curve: is a 
quarter of a circle. His architects have not leisure to 
study purity of line—his stone-dressers have not time for ' 
these refinements ; it is less trouble’ to describe a quarter 
of a circle with the compass than to find an indescribable 
curve. When, in the Greek Doric order, the frieze presents 


a square return, the architect takes care to put a triglyph at 
the angle and to lessen the two intercolumniations adjacent ’ 
to this angle. The Roman desires absolute symmetry—for 
him it is a law; all the intercolumniations are therefore 
made equal. The triglyphs of the Doric order are placed 
over the centre of the columns. This arrangement leaves a’ 
half metope, with a square return at the angles; in, other 
words, a hollow beneath a corner. This is contrary. to 
reason, but the requirements of symmetry have been 
satisfied,-and the Roman often mistakes the law ‘of 
symmetry for artistic feeling. The Greek admits no rules 
other than those of reason, but reason reflects, considers, 


| and cannot be tried; this does not suit the legislative spirit, 


of the Roman. By proclaiming symmetry as one of the first 
laws of art he saves himself endless trouble and uncertainty, 
for everyone understands the laws of symmetry and is apt’ 
to apply them. But observe this: the Roman who applies’ 


‘these laws to the forms of art, to the apparel of his. 
building, will boldly--and -ratienally. emancipate himself 


from them when it becomes a question of the satisfaction of’ 
requirements—-e:g. in‘the several arraigements and minor 


details of his public buildings. Here we have one of the’ 


characteristic features of Roman architecture. 


than that of the Doric, and considerably increasing the | 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Liverpool School of Architecture and Applied 
Arts has been generally deemed to have obtained 
exceptional success. But there was some demurring 
at the meeting of the Liverpool. education committee 
. when it was proposed to take over the school. Accord- 
ing to one member the school had been unsuccessfully 
and extravagantly managed. At present, he said, there 
was a debt of about 50o0/. and by the end of the season 
this would be about 700/. The students only numbered 
135, and the annual cost was 2,000/. The School of 
Art in Mount Street, with 357 pupils, only cost 200/. 
more. The history of the school did not justify the 
committee in taking over the liabilities. It was pointed 
‘out by another. member that if the liability was not 
assumed by the education committee the responsibility 
would fall on individual members. It was also stated 
that the committee had arranged to work the School of 
Art with the School of Architecture and Applied Art as 
one institution. The proposal was adopted. Whether 
the new arrangement will work well remains to be seen, 
but it appears doubtful whether the general instruction 
given in an ordinary art school can be combined with the 
kind of exercises which are the raison d’étre of an 
architectural school. 


Ir was decided in the case of NATHAN v. Rouse that 
where a drain carries the sewage of more than one 
house, and such drain being found to be defective, the 
sanitary authority, under Section 120 of the Public 
Health Act, 1891, requires the lessee of one of the 
houses to abate the nuisance, and the lessee of the 
house does upon his premises all the work necessary to 
abate it, he cannot recover any part of the expenses of 
so doing from the lessee of the other house. Lord 
ALVERSTONE, C.J., admitted that it might have been 
reasonable to impose upon all the persons using the 
drain an obligation to contribute towards the expense 
of repairing the drain if it was defective in any part, 
but he held that the Public Health Act had not imposed 
this obligation. The obligation to abate the nuisance 
is placed upon the person upon whose premises the 
nuisance arises, not upon all persons who use the 
drain ; and the expenses must be apportioned between 
the owners and occupiers of property upon whose 
premises the work is done. This case takes us a step 
further than the cases upon these Acts which we have 
recently noticed (The Architect; March 3, 1905) towards 
the elucidation of our sanitary code. 


Ir is generally supposed that French artists in 
general are not models of piety, and are not remarkable 
for regular attendance at religious services. But they 
are competent to appreciate the value of the cathedrals 
and churches of France, which, all things considered, 
are the most interesting works of their class in Europe. 
The proposals by which the churches may be secularised, 
like the Panthéon in Paris, are therefore obnoxious to 
many artists, and they have signed a protest which, 
from the names attached to it, must attract attention. 
Some of the provincial archzeological societies have also 
urged the Government to be cautious in altering the 
arrangements which have been long accepted. It is 
believed, however, that the danger to the church fabrics 
will be far less than was anticipated when the Anti- 
Ecclesiastical Bill was first drafted. The buildings will 
not be utilised for purposes which would degrade them. 
The recent division in the Chamber removes the most 
serious danger, and it is not impossible that . the 
churches will be still used as formerly. But a pressing 
question remains, and that is, how the conservation of 
the buildings will be secured. : 


_ _ Tue influence of Geneva may, shortly be felt in 
industrial art in England, as it is already in other im- 
portant affairs. The Council of the West Riding of 
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| 


‘the pupils of its Ecole des Arts Industriels in order 


who proposed a restoration of the temple in the mode) 


Yorkshire some time ago requested the loan of works | 


convince recalcitrant members about the advisability « 
reforms which would bring English schools of art neare| 
to the Geneva school. The Geneva Governme) 
graciously granted the demand. M. BicuHeErat, t 
manager of the school, was invited to arrange ft) 
exhibits and to lecture on them before Lord Lonpo) 
DERRY and representatives of education in differe) 
parts of Great Britain. His Lordship expressed h| 
satisfaction at what he heard, as well as his desire | 
impart.a more practical character to the classes in 
English schools of art. As a first effort M. PLojoux, 
sculptor, has been given leave of absence for t 
weeks in order that he may start a class for moulding | 
Leeds. The school examples, which attracted mu 
attention in Yorkshire, have also been exhibited in Dub] | 
with much success. Applications have come from mat| 
other places in Great Britain, but it is feared thi 
cannot be granted as some of the works of art 
injured during the journeying. 


might | 


As was anticipated, there was some difference | 
opinion among the Archeological Congress at Athe) 


respecting the restoration of the Parthenon. Tho| 


signification of the word appeared to shrink from; 
explanation of their schemes in open day. M. CaAvapis 
the official archeologist, was able to assure the meeti} 
that restoration of that kind would not be tolerat)| 
either at the Parthenon or in any of the other ae | 
It is likely, however, that his own project, to which 4, 
referred some weeks ago, will be attempted. As y 
explained, M. Cavapias regards the débris around ¢| 
temple as a mine from which much that is es 
could be extracted or extricated. It may be possible 
obtain several drums which could be arranged 
columns. They would not be perfect, and the ga. 
between them would form a marked contrast to t) 
closely set drums of the more perfect shafts. The effe 
would only be experimental, but under so scrupulous: 
director as M. Cavanptas, something might be achiev 
which would increase our knowledge of the arrangeme 
of the building. - VG | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MARRIAGE 


> 


AT CANA. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY HIGHWEEK, NEWTON ABBOT. . 


HIS church has been designed by Mr. E. Seppn 


The plate is a reproduction of a drawing int 


| 
| 
Royal Academy. 28 | 


NEWTOWN LODGE, HUNGERFORD, BERKS. — 


HE illustrations show the recent remodelling | 

what was a singularly dilapidated and unin: 
resting house as seen from the bend on the high ro 
between Hungerford and Great Shefford. The how 
had, apparently, gradually grown from an eighteen! 
century cottage of humble type. Each extension h. 
been very carelessly carried out. Great care was |) 
quired when remodelling the building to avoid int’ 
fering with the existing structure more than was abi 
lutely necessary. The existing walls were therefc 
retained as far as possible. The only alteratio’ 
attempted were the replacing of two bay windows a 
adding a third, the erection of two gables and the wid« 
ing of window openings. The rough-cast and he 
timbered style adopted in the architectural treatm¢ 
harmonises with the surroundings and suitably ma, 
tains the simplicity and character of the house. + 
builder’s work was executed by Mr. H. Hosxines, li 
of Hungerford, now of Newbury. The ‘engi 
work necessitated by new sanitation and water-su 
was carried out by the late Mr. BripGEMAN Russet, 
Berwick Street, Oxford Street, W. The architects wi 
Messrs. HusparD & Moore. a 


4 | 
| 
| 
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PAUL VERONESE.* 


‘CCORDING to VoLTaiRE, the Venetian artist 
*~ «© Paoto Caxiari, or IL VERONESE, was a painter 
hose colours were brilliant, whose treatment Was facile, 
st whose representation of costume was defective. The 
stume problem is one which puzzles many people 
hen they see a painting by Paut VeERonESE. His 
atest work, The Marriage of Cana, of which we give 
is week an illustration—the first, we believe, which was 
‘er attempted in this country—is a remarkable example 
‘his treatment. We cannot determine what VoLtarrE 
eant by defects of costume, unless he referred to the 
congruities which are to be seen in the majority of the 
‘intings by VeRonesE. To the painter raiment was 
ere important than the body. It was not an oversight, 
it was a manner of treatment that was adopted 
liberately, and in excuse for which much can be 
lid. vale 
We can see in SHAKESPEARE sundry attempts to 
mbine different ages as if they were not far apart. In 
iinting that was done at an earlier time. Pictures 
ere often votive offerings and donors wished to be 
presented as paying tribute to some heavenly being. 
he custom is found in a limited way in our time, for 
ie portraits in stained-glass windows are no more than 
survival of a practice which prevailed through the 
enaissance period. In Venice it was carried to a further 
stent than elsewhere. The city was republican and 
ymmercial. It believed in co-operation, and a large 
amber of people who were recognisable were boldly 
troduced into paintings supposed to represent Scrip- 
iral scenes. 
‘presenting Venice as one of the Divinities, with the 
loge and senators in proud admiration, we should 


ae 
Ff 
ett 


® thankful that the portraiture of contemporaries | 


fas not carried to a still greater length. It is 
lways difficult to transport oneself into a past age 
ad to attempt to understand the motives of people 
ho were then living. If a painter were to exhibit a 
icture like The Marriage of Cana with several acade- 
licians in the foreground, his work would give rise to 
‘uch amusement and sensitive people might be horri- 
ed, but we must not judge the sixteenth century by 
ur chilling conventionalities. What Mr. Ruskin says 
} true and especially applicable to the great Louvre 
icture, viz. :—" When you see one of TiT1An’s splendidly 
assionate subjects, or find VERONESE making the 
Tarriage in Cana one blaze of worldly pomp, you 
nagine that Titian must have been a sensualist and 
'BRONESE an unbeliever. Put the idea from you at 
nce and be assured of this for ever—it will guide you 
hrough many a labyrinth of life as well as of painting— 
hat of an evil tree men never gather good fruit—good 
f any sort or kind; even good sensualism.” 

_ Itmust always be deplored that Vasartr did not include 
/ERONESE among his subjects. He often heard about 
im, and a man who was so prominent among Venetian 
Ttists could not be unknown in Florence or Rome. In 
me place he’ refers to the painter Paotino, a Veronese 
vho was in good repute in Venice, where, although not 
nore than thirty years old, he executed commendable 
vorks. He describes him as the son of a carver in 
tone and as having been a pupil of Giovanni Caroro. 
deveral of Paoto’s works are mentioned, among others 
The Marriage of Cana at the upper end of a very large 
oom in the monastery of San Giorgio Maggiore, 
vhich, according to Vasari, was said to be most won- 
lerful for grandeur, invention, number of figures—more 
han a hundred and fifty heads, all judiciously varied and 
*xecuted with the utmost care—and variety of vest- 
nents. Vasari also relates how PaoLto’ was con- 
sidered to have surpassed the best painters of Venice 
0 his paintings in the library of the Doge’s palace, 
imd in testimony of his ‘success a golden chain was 
dlaced around his neck. He concludes by saying, nS 


* See Illustration. 


When we see the picture of TinTORET | 
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this young man has not yet attained his- thirty-second! 
year, | will say nothing more at present about him.” 

A prophet is not always honoured in his own 
country, especially when it is favourable to the growth 
of the species, and it is believed that in Verona, where 
there were many painters, Paut Caiari was of little 
value. This may explain Vasari’s indifference. One 
effect of it has been that the date of the artist’s birth 
iS uncertain. The year 1532 used to be given, now 
1528 is preferred. He belonged apparently to a family 
of artists, for his father was a sculptor, his uncle a 
painter, as well as his brother, and three of his own 
sons practised the art, In his youth he helped his 
father, but afterwards he preferred painting, and studied 
with his uncle, Antonio BapiLe, from whom he acquired 
the love of grand architectural backgrounds. A painter 
in the sixteenth century must have had little skill if he 
did not obtain employment in the adornment of churches. 
There are in St. Fermo and St. Bernardino, Verona, 
paintings which are ascribed to Paut. He realised,’ we 
suppose, that the competition in his native city was 
excessive, and he tried‘his fortune in Mantua. There, 
if he did not gain commissions, he had leisure to study 


the daring works of ManteEGna, and, as his works show, 


resolved to emulate the marvellous foreshortening and 
perspectives of that great genius. He was enabled as it 
were to inhale a spirit of colour in Venice which was 
wanting to MANTEGNA. 

When Vasarr speaks of PAuL VERONESE as being in 
his thirty-first year, the painter had then an established 


| position among the grandees of the art which could only 


be secured by a series of successes. We may suppose 
he was not more than twenty when he left Verona, He 
may have had adventures if not disappointments, and it 
is in the absence of legends about him that we miss the 
postponement of a biography by the gossiping Vasarl.. 
A rambling life is favourable to decoration, for even the 
sign of an inn would be useless in the sixteenth century 
if it: were not ‘effective. The: scenic paintings of 


| VERONFSE have elements which were absent from 


Mantecna and which were not likely to be taught by 
the masters of Verona. They are deficient in the 
repose which is essential if academical rules are fol- 
lowed, and were likely to owe their characteristics to a 
course of practice which was independent of the restric- 
tions which are imposed by schools. If we knew how 
Pau VERONESE lived for five or six years of his early 
practice, his paintings in Venice, Paris and London 
would be more easily understood. 

This absence of academicism or indifference to stereo- 
typed rules was probably the cause of the severity of 
Sir JosHua Rerynotps in his judgments on Pau 
VeronesE. As a new fledged academician it was, we 
suppose, considered necessary to show no mercy towards 
a painter whose name was not recorded on the roll of 
any Italian academy and who dared to be independent. 
The English students were therefore warned against 
the captivating splendour of the Venetian style, which 
originated with men who “seem to have painted 
with no other purpose than to be admired for their skill 
and expertness in the mechanism of painting.” Accord- 
ing to Reyno.ps, the only difference between PAUL 
VERONESE and Bassanois that one introduced gentlemen 
into his pictures and the other the bvors of his district 
as patriarchs and prophets. REYNOLDS, who generally 
employed only a few figures in any of his compositions, 
could not understand a painter who required at least 
fifty to express an incident. When he was compelled 
to praise it was grudgingly he allowed the merits of the 
painter, as in the following remarks on, the lighting of 
the picture we illustrate :— ok Be 

In the great composition of Paul Veronese, The Marriage 
of Cana, the figures are for the most part in half shadow ; 
the great light is in the sky, and, indeed, the general effect 
of this picture, which is so striking, is no more than what 
we often see in landscapes, in small pictures of fairs and 
country feasts ; but: those principles of light and shadow 
being transferred to a large scale; to a space containing, 
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nearly a hundred figures as large as life, and conducted to 
all appearance with as much facility, and with an attention 


.as steadily fixed upon the whole together as if it were'a 


small picture immediately under the eye, the work justly 
excites our admiration, the difficulty being, increased as the’ 
extent is enlarged. > 


The world has not adopted ReEyNoxps’s decisions 
about the Venetian, painters, and especially Paur 
Veronese. As an idolater of MicHEL ANGELO he upheld 
form rather than colour, but in later days there has 
been a reduction, and many defects in proportion are 
tolerated if compensation can be found in attractive 
colouring. ; 

In the days when PauL VERONESE was painting, 
artists were indebted to the Church in more ways than 
obtaining commissions. When a monk rose to be a 
sub-prior or prior he was able to do much for one of 
his nephews who followed any of the arts. If he had 
no relatives he found substitutes for them in the sons of. 
the companions of his early days, It is believed that it 
“was owing to a man from Verona who had been raised 

‘to a priorship that Pau VERONESE went to Venice. 
' He was acquainted, no doubt, with the works of the’ 
artists who were then renowned, and he may have: 
hesitated about entering into rivalry with them until the 
‘opportunity was given him. The monastery of St. 
Sebastian appears to have been a home for him during 
life,:and his remains rest’ in it. -He painted a 
Coronation of the Blessed Virgin which is now ‘in 
“the Academy of Venice, and which: must have im- 
(posed a sacrifice on him, for there could be no 
architectural structures introduced. Healso painted the 
history of St. SeBast1an, and various other scenes. The 
Coronation of Esther,~which is also in the church, 
might have been painted in competition with Man- 
TEGNA or from a design’ by the earlier master, so 
marked is the treatment of the figures. The painter’s 
name will always be associated with that church, and 
it alone enables the student to realise the dramatic 
“power of Paut VerRongEsE. The pictures are not now to 
be taken as examples of his manipulation, for they were 
restored by less skilful hands. Their success when 
first seen must have been extraordinary. Jealousy was 
‘dominant in Venice among artists, but even the 
patriarch Tirian had the generosity to acknowledge the 
genius of the young painter. Some years afterwards 
when the library was to be painted it was owing to the 
influence of Tittan with the competing artists that the 
‘Supremacy of VERONESE was acknowledged, as we have 
already mentioned. 

It is impossible to tell in what order his works 
were executed. It is believed, however, that The 
Marriage of Cana, of which we give an illustration, 
was completed in 1563, when the painter would be in 
his thirty-fifth year. When the French conquered 
Italy it was among the spoils of war which were sent 
to Paris, In 1815 it was arranged that the picture 
should be returned. The Austrian officials became 
alarmed at the trouble in which they would be involved 

with a picture measuring 30 feet by 20 feet, and they 
accepted instead an example of CHARLES LE Brun. 

The great work excites the admiration of all who 
visit the Louvre, and every figure in it is as familiar to 
Parisian amateurs as any of the portraits in the gallery. 
There is a description of it as it appeared in the 
Refectory at Venice by the President DE Brosses, who 
visited Venice in 1739. He Says it not only belongs to 
the first class of paintings, but it is the first in that 
class. -From’ the grandeur of the composition, the 
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the picture, was the work of BENEDETTO, the broth 1 
i sad De, Brosses refers to the figure of Tim 
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violin, whilst Bassano plays, the flute. He sa 
the painter wished in that way.te express the pro 
science.and the slow and wise. execution’ of T 
PauL’s own satisfaction, the rapidity of. Tintor 
the suavity ef Bassano." He draws attention 
skill with ,whjch the painter appears to endt 
interruption. of .a@.man who is talking, to him, 
Standing figure on the right hglding,a,cup and y 
_a richly embroidered. wobe is, BENERETTO VERO! 
architectural painter. Evidently the : majority 
heads are.also portraits, although they, are no, lo 
_bé identified. | The two principal figures some 
their importance amidst such a crowd. 

. The ,antreducing. of supernumeraries beca 
hhabitua with, the, painter, he seems. at: last. t 
looked on ‘them as of no more importance. or rela 
the subject,than the buildings or, accessories of the ba 
ground. | On; one occasion. the liberty was car 
excess. Paur VERONESE represented a servant, w 
with an accident and who .was bleeding from th 
“as well as, mercenaries who were intoxicated. 
summoned . before the Inquisition, in. 1573. — 
was a supper scene he said that the only e 
figures were those of Curist and the Apostles, 
practice was whenever there was any vacant 
available to fill it with figures. Paut VERONESE ad 
that he had acted wrongly, but he had for prec 
the works of earlier masters. . In Venice the poy 
the Holy Office were limited, and he escaped ° 
reprimand and an order to alter his work within 
months at his own expense. In Spain his c 
would have met with a different sort of penalty. 
be observed that in the upper, part. of: the illus’ 
several figures are to be seen which, we can onl 
sider as tokens of creative power which it was 4d 
to control. RoBi aide wore 

Venice must have suited the genius of Paut, 
on one or two occasions is there any record 
visiting any other city. He lived until 1588. H 
most scenic of painters, and he preferred to r 
men as surrounded with noble architecture rat 
with the adjuncts of life,'in the country. -1 
essentially a_ citizen’ and painted for citize 
especially: for Venetians. ana al Ap eget 
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‘ARCHITECTURAL: ACOUSTICS." 

NDER the general: heading of Architectural 

we shall have several related problems to. 

it may be well at the outset to consider what 
There will be, ae gts Baie 
1. The best form to give to’ an auditorium in o1 
the audience in all parts of the room may hear ea 
without any confusion of sound or discrete echo: 
may be pointed out that sound being reflected and re 
similarly to light, there may be formed regions of 
ference ‘and foci’ representing concentration of. 
waves which will materially interfere with good 
such points lie within the zone of the audience. 


sp 
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number of the figures and the beauty of the composition, 
it can be compared with The Battle of Constantine by: 
RapuHaet and Grutio Romano. There may be more 
fire, design and science in the battle-piece, but what 
riches, colours, harmony of colours, varieties of stuff, 
and what astonishing order in the whole composition of 
the marriage scene. «It is pointed out that the .archi- 

tecture, which has’ so much. to. do with-the suecess: of 
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‘as nearly as possible eliminated, and that the 
ble duration may be different for different forms 
o that a knowledge of the purpose for which the 
a is mainly intended is necessary. . ; 
being a form of energy, when once started will 
nue until it is either absorbed or transmitted by the 
iture and boundary walls of the room. Scarcely any 
have failed to notice how q Sound is prolonged in 
ry hall or church, and ho “much more quickly it 
in the presence of an, ai fiehce. This continuance 
and after the source has ceased Will be called reverbera- 
ee a : oe 3 | fad pee lGo : ie ' 

dis a measure of the, n of what, may appro- 
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eStion of obtaining such 
to Secure any required 
é | Purpose, for which the 
lution of the problem will then 
powet of the various materials 
‘ the audience, and then to so 
thé desired result. 
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to time, the results of which are indicated in the annexed 


| horizontal. .axis suggests a rectangular hyperbola. 
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If a room could be constructed whose walls were per- 
fectly reflecting, the sound once started - would continue: 
indefinitely, and to measure the absorption of any material 
we would merely have to introduce a certain quantity of it 
and measure the duration of the residual sound, and so 
calculate the absorbing power directly. But such a room 
is not possible, and therefore we are driven to calculate the 
absorption of any material by a process of elimination. 

We will consider the lecture-room of the Fogg Museum: 
at Cambridge, having a seating capacity of about; 500, the 
volume being 2,740 cubic metres. - In this rdomi there were 
introduced by degrees a number of elastic felt,ctishions, the 
duration of the residual sound being measwred from time 
table, > 1 he é 

: et ake bes Vo, 


Area of Absorbent. — te Duration of 


Cushions. . * Open Windows. |: |) Residpal Sound. 
0 ee O Bel ebonh Wak tate 
5.2 4 ae Ae AE. S5e 
ry ae 4.94 
18.2 14.6 4.94 
28.6, . 229.4 4.21 
41. 32. Se 3.94 
54, 43.2 3.49 
67.6 54.1 ; 3.33 4 
rege) 66:6. Sana ae ee © Wh 
94.2 Pye aah 152.85. 5 
105.3 ee Qi64" WG 
122.8 98°21 2.36 
138.4 110.7 im 2.433 
Bid 222 : 
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In order to render these’ results ‘universally serviceable ~ 
we must adopt soimé standard: absorbent, and for this. pir-. 


pose an ‘open window ’'is at once the most easily available 
one and is practically*absolute. » A comparison of the 
absorption of the, cushions with that of an equal area of 
open window gave as: the coefficient of absorption of the 
cushions in, question’ 8. If now we plot these results on 
a system of, rectangular co-ordinates, we obtain this: curve 
(fig. 1), which from the fact that it is evidently tangent to the 
To 

exhibit such a curve in’ full we shall have to shift the 
vertical. axis: to the left, as shown in this second figure 
(fig. 2), where the curve is symmetrical with regard to the 
axes. Here the full line represents the absorption due to 
the cushion or open windows, while the dotted line is evi- 
dently that due to the walls of the room, » The formula for 
this curve is (a~x)t=k a const, a ‘representing the fixed 
absorption of the walls, and x that of the added absorbents,. 
either cushions or open windows. 

Solving this equation. from the. given data we have 
i _ |». a=94 Square metres of cushions, 
a open window. 
‘That.is the total absorbing power of the walls, floor, ceiling 
‘and furniture of this room—75° square metres of opem 
‘windows. ig 
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! thus obtained the total absorbing power of a 
ig room, the) next, thing is to apportion that absorption among 
€s0 i For thi¢ purpose we shall require 
‘observations on, as many rooms as there are different sub- 
Ke °-| stances in-order to secure enough independent equations to 
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effect a complete. solution. The following example of four 
_ Small rooms will illustrate the: method :— Mh oe att 
ap tare Area of Pia ange ay Total y).-1 ee 
(Room Hard Pine. © Glass. Cement. , Absorption, i 
id Dy A 0 8:37 tee 

42d 84.8 6 30° 5.4 0 Ta ee 
vena 12:7 80 185 4.64) 0 3 
he 2a: 0 124 3°08: at 
‘Coefficients of j 1 

absorption .058 .024 .023 : 


To find the value of the constant K we may substitute 
im the-equation (a+x)*1=K any’ of the values already. 
given—eg. (75+83.2) 3=K, which gives K=474 for this 
Particular set of experiments. 
_ In order to get at the physical significance of this con- 
stant K we will consider it in connection with a number of 
different sets of observations. 


K 

Room, Volume=V.  Absorp’s=a. K Vv 
‘Al A ‘ 99 8.08 15.4 LS 

2 ° .. 1480: 34.5 243 .164 

3 . . .1960 101 345 .176 

4 pee ai) ZT OO 75 474 .170 

mean = 166 


‘Here K is approximately equal to 
‘Should be proportional to the volume of 
inferred from the following 

' tio of ‘the walls, &c: (a) is p 
is, to' the squares of the linea 


-166 V. That K 
the room may be 
considerations :—The absorp- 
roportional to their area, that 
r dimensions, and the duration 
of ‘the residual sound (t) is inversely proportional to the 
numberof reflections of the sound ; that is, it is directly 
proportional to the linear dimensions, and consequently K, 
which’ is proportional to the Product of (a) and (t), is 
Obviously proportional to the cubes of the linear dimen- 
sions, ze. to the volume. 

It is évident that K will also depend on the initial inten- 
Sity of the sound, but ‘the consideration of this point may 
well be omitted from this already long paper; and, further- 
more, so long as the intensity is constant, its absolute value 
is not material to our results. In all these experiments the 
initial intensity was approximately 1,000,000 times that of 
minimum audibility. ~~" 

We will now give some data derived from these experi- 
ments ="! 
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‘capacity of 2,391 and a_reverberation of, 2.44 Seconds, 
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MONUMENTS IN ‘YORK , 
A LECTURE was. recen 

(Dr. Purey-Cust) on 1 
plained, says the Yorkshire Herald, that intramural m, 
ments in churches might be comprised under three class; 
incised slabs of stone or’ marble, with or without plate 
brass, in the flooring; tablets on the walls; and tig 
with or without canopies, in the aisles. Of the first of th 
only a scanty remnant is left of those which once cove 
the floors of the Minster. No doubt as time went on th 
would kecome dilapidated by the tread of human feet, 
it was not a matter of surprisé to find that in 1645 an o1 


was issued that all the loose brass in the Minster was tc 
sold. The only existing 


survivor to this ruthless decree: 
one to Master John Moore, barrister-at-law, who was bu; 
in the lady chapel in 1 547, which was ignominioi 
fashioned into a weathercock and affixed to the turret wh 
had lately been built on the lantern tower, and which ; 
demolished in 1803. He gave an instance in which | 
gravestones in the old churchyard of St. Wilfrid’s Chur 
which, Drake says, stood in Blake Street, were used 
pave the oven of the house which Dr. Winteringham by 
now the judges’ lodgings, and that (according to Dra 
when well-baked bread was removed from the oven “] 
jacet” was found impressed upon the bottom of the Ic 
Lord Burlington, who built the assembly-rooms and { 
mansion-house in the eighteenth century, turned his att 
tion to the dilapidated condition of the flooring of | 
Minster, and replaced it with another on dwarf walls, 
the detriment of the bases of the columns, though to ¢. 
comfort of the congregation. His Lordship employed }. 
Kent as architect, and devised “a great mosaie wo! 
thought properest for a Gothic church in which the ¢ 
marble gravestones of the church are wrought up,” and t_ 
names and dates of those who rest beneath them, but { 
the good offices of Mr. Torre, obliterated for ever, Itw 
most sad to scan the long list of ancient worthies who, 
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fee '- Substanea, * Absorption, 
Hard pine sheathing 6 e e e .058 
Glass | ts c - : .024 
Brick set in cement, . : 023 
Plaster on wood lath .034 
Plaster on wire lath -033 
Plaster on tile -025 
Ash'settees, per seat .007 
_Bent wood chairs. - : : .008 
Upholstered settees, per seat . ; .28 
‘Upholstered chairs (hair: and. leather) .30 
Hair cushions, per seat . R , APA! 
Elastic felt cushions . ; c 20 
Oil-paintings (including frames) 4 4 .28 
House plants (per cubic metre) , ; ail 
- Carpet rugs =. >‘, is . 4 pee) 
Oriental rugs: (heavy). : ; 7 eho 
Cheese cloth.) *> | ‘ 5 C Ga te 
Cretonne : ' a) ak 
Shelia-curtains |, é A a gas 
Linoleum... - ee Wee he ‘ pee 
Audience, per person. ; a ae ae 
Isolated man . A . ; ogeieas 
Isolated woman | 4 ; A 54 


To illustrate. the practical a 
Principles we will consider the r 
Struction of the Bost 

‘ Absotbents, 
. Plaster on Jath. ; - 


pplication of the foregoing 
esult arrived at in the con- 
on Symphony Hall -— 

} ‘Aréa in Sq. M. Coeff’ts. of Ab. Total Ab. 


; ~ :1040 .034 39 
(Plaster on tile. ii. + «3. 1830, 540257 nee Oh 
eT aSB edits - wt W345 cs, ogg} 2g seh 
Wood. ree te wee 625 3 06 37.5' Versy? 
Audience. . , 2570 ee OP F135 |: 
Orchestra . ke lel 80 - 48 138 fae | 
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churchorcity, discharged their appointed part, and craved tl 
at last their mortal bodies should rest and their names | 
remembered within the great Minster which they loved | 
well, and then to trace in the varied bands of stone at 
Frosterley marble, often studded with the fragments of tl 
metal pins which had affixed the brazen plates and orn 
ments to their gravestones, the scanty residue of all th 
had been devised with so much care to do honour to the 
last resting-place and to the House of God. All, howeve. 


e great fire of 1829 Wa | 
ning in the north and sout 
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'K = 18300 X 1164" on'' the -brass were’ Randolph: Hurstone, 
Io¥G & 300Ize 4 ot. r ‘Thomas Eyenes. The latter built the stately -ho 
Hy we 30012: ee i ‘standing at Heéslington, where he.lived in, great Ju 
ton 234 seconds his, wife Elizabeth, whose. memorial. tablet. is.nows 


__ The figure arrived at was decided upon from:the con-’. 
SMeration of two buildings 


, the old Boston Music Hall and { 


south wall,6 . : 
which has éscaped the ruthless destruction earlier by the 
Dean. 


f the ‘lady 
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represent thé bier dn which. 


Henry,’ fift 


and Archbishop Musgrave. 


ind his peace in death. 
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[he ‘next subjects dealt with by the Dean: were the:tombs | savage bri 
taised above the floor, intended originally, he..supposed, to, | less ‘fury: and ‘malice? : 
sent the bier on which the mortal body had been laid. 
Of these’théte were four. | One has never had any, inserip- 
tion, one from: which the inscription has been erased, and 
one on which it remains, The first tomb was that of Richard 
Serope, ‘a scion of the branch of ‘the family.of Massam ; the 
second that of Thomas Scot, of Rotherham, a scion of the 
family of Baliol; the third is the tomb of the Countess of 
Cumberland, daughter of the great Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, 
of which the top slab only remains.,-She was :the wife of 
: 1 and last Earl of Clifford, whose. ancestor as 
sastellan to the’ Conqueror built Clifford’s Tower. ; The 
effigies on the tombs were next dealt with and explained, 
the oldest of which without canopies still existing is the 
quaint figure of Thomas Haxey, treasurer of York Minster, 
,418, and architect of the recasing of the easternmost face of 
the north-west pier of the great tower, next to which his effigy 
lies. Three without canopies were modern and were described 
as worthy of the building in which they are placed. They 
re to the memory of Dr. Beckwith, Archbishop Harcourt 
Of the recumbent figures with 
tanopies the earliest is that of Walter de Gray in the south 
iransept, and is a relic of the twelfth century. The others 
were named by the Dean with interesting historical facts 
given relating to each. In the north choir aisle there was, 
ae said, the most elegant and touching of these canopied 
memories, indeed, he believed that he might say that it was 
anique, for he knew no other like it. onur 
of Prince William, second son of Edward III. and Queen 
Phillipa, who were married in the Minster. 
jombs have been added curing the last few years, well 
worthy in design and execution to take their places with 
he best specimens of Medizval times. | 
‘astern corner of the-south transept there is a really beautiful 
tenotaph to the memory of the late Dean Duncombe. 
seneral outline it is similar to that of Walter Gray, but the 
reatment is of a rich character, statuettes of saints being 
ntroduced with much effect on the canopy, and three of the 
‘thoir boys, in whom he had taken such kind interest, repre- 
‘ented as kneeling at his feet. The monument itself is by 
he late Mr. Street, the recumbent effigy by Boehm, and is 
jaid tobe a marvellous likeness of the good Dean after 
leath. Truiy he deserves to be commemorated near Walter 
aray, for if he built the transept it was the late Dean who 
\ccomplished its restoration at an outlay of 20,000/. The 
)ther modern canopied monument, though differently treated 
td of much later date in style, is a very beautiful design 
ty Mr. Bodley. The canopy, which is very rich in detail, 
S composed of clunch, as it is called, a stone procured | 
tom Totternhoe, in Bedfordshire, and beneath it the re- 
‘umbent figure of the late Archbishop Thomson rests arrayed 
nl episeopal vestments, with a favourite dog at the feet. 


It is the monument 


Two canopied 


In the north- | 


(he likeness and expression of the face are excellent, and 
‘xpressive at once of his strong intellectual character in life 


__ The Dean also spoke of a succession of six archbishops 

vhose memorials were remarkable for two new methods 
if treatment, first of the figure itself, and secondly, of the 
Mamentation accorded to it, which was in the form of | L : 
tablature at the back, no longer of a canopy over the | and though they are nothing but segments. of circles, he 
gy itself.. The memorials are those of Frewin, Matthew 
tulton, Richard Sterne, John Sharpe and John Dolben. 
‘he entablatute behind them was no longer of the Gothic, 
‘ut rather of the Renaissance school, the design and details 
‘eing strictly Classic. Another thing to be noticed was the | 
Atroduotion of exuberant epitaphs in Latin, though, in con- | 
€quence of the fire, not all of them had survived... Par- 
leulars were given of the six archbishops, and many other 
ombs* were described, amongst them. being those of 
Villiam, second Earl Strafford, Rockingham, and Sir George 
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gands of Greece, and fell a victim to their relent- 
i And, finally, ‘who ‘can without 
emotion pass by the tablet to ‘thé ‘late’ Duke'of Clarence ? 
A simple memorial enough. Merely the coronet which has 
encircled the helmet of the noble knight, with a.small cross 
as a token of the faith in which he rests, hitched upon the 
wall of the church where he was wont to worship, together 
with two sprays of ‘bay leaves significant of our regret that 
his life; so full of -promise for the nation at large and so 
dear to ourselves, was thus early cut off.” | 


THE CURVE IN STREET ARCHITECTURE.* 
A GEOMETRICAL definition says’ that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points, So that 
any one who makes a road or other surface for traffic 
between two points usually lays it out between straight 
lines, or as near an approximation to them as he can get. 
Where there are many surfaces for traffic within a limited 
area, aS in a town, the advantages of a straight line are 
increased ; saving of time in travel becomes multiplied by 
the, number of those who travel, whether pedestrians, 
horses or street cars; the system of interwoven lines 
| becomes simpler and the spaces between them more useful 
and tractable; dimensions, angles and .areas are-easier to 
calculate and record, and drainage, sewage and_ other 
practical problems are simpler to solve, | As an artistic 
| motive in surfaces for traffic when properly treated. the 
| value of the straight line has been understood since the 
| beginning of architecture, and it is as plainly seen in the 
Hypostyle Hall at Karnak as in the streets of Paris or the 
| avenues of Schénbrunn. . 

For all that, as a motive for surfaces of traffic the 
straight line is very much in the minority ;.. cow. tracks, 
| country roads and paths in suburban .gardens generally 
_Tevel in every kind of curvature, and, in, the Old World, 
| streets follow their example. In every one of these we can 
| trace to a greater or less degree artistic possibilities of a 
| kind not to be found in the straight line. Lines of beauty 
| do, or ought to, move in every park road or. garden path 
that is not straight. A mere street curb is able to express 
| a sweep of line that is living and dignified and a real 
| pleasure to every one who can see it.as it is, The. really 
| superb effect that can be produced by the foreshortened 

lines of common macadam is to be seen in any well-laid-out 
| park in Europe, but particularly in France. The lines on 
| the driveways in the Bois de Boulogne, for instance, have a 
| grace and vigour and motion that will be a novel delight to 
any one who will go and discover them, and the. simple 
| borders of box or ivy along the entrance drive or path of a 
| Parisian suburban lot have a grace that would be striking 
| in itself without the laurels and. .aucubas. they -enclose. 
| When a river winding through a town has its reaches forti- 

fied and accented by stone embankments, the sweep of line 
| and surface of massive masonry is often a thing no less than 
| magnificent, as most of those will agree who have seen the 
| Arno at Pisa, the Tiber at Rome, or the’ Thames at London. 
| The gentle reader is advised when next he takes a train to 
mark the superb sweep of the parallel tracts round a curve, 


| 


will see them. foreshortened into ellipses, and acquire 
what Nero offered riches for—a new source of pleasure. 
| Unfortunately, he will acquire also a new source’ of pain, 
for he will learn to feel discomfort when he'sees lines on 
| the ground, that should be curves, wrenched into kinks, or 
badly drawn, or in anyway spoiled or lost altogether. , 

So the straight line is not by any means the only source 
of beauty in country roads or. city.,boulévards.. It has its 
practical disadvantages besides, for it is often ‘not for pur- 
poses of actual utility by any‘means the shortest distance 


javile, The two monuments on which are emblematical | between two points. This has,.been known from time 


igures were also described. 
f the . lady: chapel is. a draped female figure in 
aarble’ by Westmacott, * holdin g a’ 
nd the other on ‘the north side’ consisting of a somewhat | 
ngainly female form arrayed in a‘ loose garment with a 
dultiplicity of folds, at the base being two small lions. The 
ues of kneeling figures:‘and ‘the monuments of upper 
rtions of figures’ were dealt with at length, and the many 
utiful military: tablets were briefly and eloquently 
_uded to. In:conclusion, the Dean said :—‘‘ Who can con- 
emplate unmoved ‘the ‘tablet ‘to the truly courageous 
ck Vyiter|‘not, indeed: a Soldier of the Crown, but.a; 
“who, to save ‘another life, | 
hostage in’ his place.to the. 


ffi 


by 


stitable-soldier ‘of ‘the ‘Cross, 
‘ely surrendered: himistif as 


i 9d wwiltns noltuindet 


One on the south side 


immemorial by all sorts of practical people; fromithe 
cow who prefers a:spiral track up a hill toa direct track 
that is not half\the length,.to the railroad engineer ‘who 


builds a horseshoe‘curve in the hollow of a mountain. In 


| fact, when it comes to Jaying down lines of traffic the 


| 


straight line is only the shortest when it does not entail a 
losing struggle with the laws of gravity. What this means 
needs but:a little figuring to show. | If,.itvytakes a certain 
force to overcome a certain grade, it would, if other things 


were equal, take twice as much to overcome a grade of 
twice the steepness, because the weight has to be raised 


* From an article by Mr, H. A. Caparn in the New York 


‘Architectural Record, +1 £ iia Aen 
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through twice the’ height. - It is found that if a horse can’ 


draw 1,000 Ibsi:on a-level he can only draw gro lbs. on a 


grade of “1’per cent, ‘550 Tbs: om a grade of ‘5"’per 


cent., ‘and’ only roo lbs:*on ‘a’ grade’ of 10 per*’ cent. 
The ‘resistance tothe tractive’ power of a locomotive 
due to gravity alone is 2 Ibs. for every ton’ of the 
train: on a grade of 1-10th per cent., and 32 Ibs. per ton’on a 


grade of 1.6 per cent»: Such figures as these will give an. | 
idea of the power: expended in every street of the town 


merely to overcoine the unceasing resistance ‘of gravity by 
pedestrians, horses and street cars, all of which can be 
expressed in foot-pownds of the strength of men and 
animals and coal. If the power thus used up on streets 
like-Amsterdam Avenue, New York City, could be saved it 
would..be worth: millions .of,doHars annually, and add so 


much ‘in wealth and energy and comfort to the community | 
Apart from’ the: 


,to. be expended ‘in profitable . directions. ; 
_saving of.energy, it will eften take actually less time to trot 
or steam, at full speed along..a; roundabout but easy course 
than to climb on foot or wheels.slowly and laboriously up a 
short ‘but steep one. Besides, buildifigs along a steep street 
are more difficult to plan: and expensive to build, and the 
back yards must either.remain sleping and lose part’ of their 
usefulness or be raised into levelness:and practicability by: 
terrace batiks. or retaining walls,diliwhich‘means further 
expense atid loss of space. . Thus, for practical purposes, 
for economy: of strength of men and-animals or power of 
machinery, and even of time, for convenience and economy 
of planning of.buildings and utilisation of ‘space, the straight 
line is often anything but the shortest distance ‘between 
two points... - - (a6 
Somewhere in the earth, ever since meh have- made 
structures to house themselves or their dead, or their ideas: 
of ‘a deity, the curved mass of masonry—usually taking the 
simplest form of a circle or part of one—has found expres- 


sion, either growing out of practical needs of: material ‘or 


uses, like the‘piles of the mound-builders, the Indian topes, 


the amphitheatres, the Coliseums or the ‘Albert: Halls, or. 
the circular meeting-places of radiating streets like those in . 


Washington or the-Place de l’Etoile in Paris, or made 
wholly or in part for their own sake, like the Temple’ of 


Vesta, the colonnade of St. Peter’s or the apse of a Gothic | 
Never. a building age but’ has, in one way or’ 


cathedral. 
another, ‘felt and submitted to the fascination of the line 
that always changes, that presents successions of innumer- 
able columns or windows, or éven mere unbroken surfaces 
at different-angles, each: with its own variety of light and 
shade, yet all in graded order and gaining from the fore- 
shortening of a number of: equal things the variety of a 
series of: unequal ones, ‘changing™ successively in: exact 
proportion. Every pillar in Bernini’s colonnade, and:every, 
exterior stone in the Castle of St. Angelo has a presentation, 
an individuality and a distinction that it could not acquire 
in a structure of rectilinear plan. Never a Mr. Howson 
Lott who devises a path of superfluous wriggles up to his 


front door, and aggravates his indirectness by the latest and ' 


rigidest kind of cement pavement, but feels strongly, if 
illogically, the charm of the foreshortened curve, so pleasing 
to the eye and so exhilarating to travel along. No one of 
artistic feeling or performance who does not delight in the 
eternal and indispensable curve of the sky or the cathedral 
dome, of household utensils or decorative detail, whether of 
the surface of a vase or the stupendous ellipse of a planet’s 
course. People go out of their way to make curves in any- 
thing, from an argument to a garden walk, from the plan of: 
a church to some new distortion of the feminine form divine. 
And perhaps all this groping after the curve is less mad than 
methodical, a yearning for something eternal and essen- 
tial. Is there such a thing as a straight line, after: all? 
The straightest-looking lines‘ are those which are really 
curved, A column must have an entasis or it appears con- 
cave, and a long wall or step must rise in the middle lest it 


seem to sag, and the Parthenon, exemplar of severe: 


verticalness and -horizontality, had nota straight line in it. 
The parallel beams of the sun at sunset appear to spread 
towards the zenith and converge to the opposite horizon; 


the lines of a street, eaves, windows and curbstones rise 
and fall to their vanishing points whichever way one turns. | 


The plane-appearing superficies of the sea is round, and:so 


is the right line of the horizon. The fact is there is no such, 


thing as a straight line. -They are all merely phenomena, 


apparitions, not realities, tiny segments of vast circum-' 


ferences serving for our small and temporary uses. ‘The 


more sides a regular polygon’ has the nearer it approaches” 


a:circle, and when the, number of-sides becomes infinitely 
great and their dimensions infinitely small our polygon 
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‘tourists have snapped them with portable kodaks 


becomes a circle. Thus every straight line on the eart! 
every tangent at the end of one of its radii, is but anoth 
contribution to its general roundness, and the gigantic en 

i 


‘of the sun’s light to one of its planets is but an infinites 


part of an infinite circle of the universe. ° : 
» Yet with all this instinctive search for the bending Tin, 


its use in and out of season, building designers seem o 
loth to use it, particularly on a large scale; or perhz 
does not occur to them. There was, for instance, a n 
opportunity for a’ sweep of columns or arches or oth 
‘architectural motive lost at St. Louis, where the transy 
avenue between the principal groups of ‘buildings v 
naturally be a circle struck from the centre of the g 
fouiitain ; but'the obvious and opportune curve is broke 
into six straight lines and four angles, two of them 
entéring and‘all more or less difficult and thankless to trea 
‘The bridges of Paris’: and Rome rise to an angle in th 
middle instead of the more graceful and convenient cury 
of those in London.’ Compare the splendid sweep of th 
Arno embankment at Pisa with the ugly angles on Fi 
Josef’s Quai at Vienna. How much more restful an 
pleasing would have been these lines of buildings, cur 
and car-track, had they been reduced to one great segmei 
of a circle. A railroad engineer is compelled to ‘make 
curve'at every change of direction, as a train will not trave 
along a kink; but the city engineer, or whoever plans ne 
roads or: streets, never uses a curve that can be avoided 
it is troublesome to lay out on the ground and record in th 
office. So our towns are disfigured by endless successior 
of streets meeting at awkward angles in road surface an 
building line. If we wish to see a street of graceful li 
that ‘is not straight we must usually go to the Old Worl 
where they have grown up everywhere along ancient 
roads or sheep paths. The character ‘of such a str 
entirely different from that of a straight one. The 
bend ‘round a corner and disappear from view, prov 
the never-fading curiosity to discdver what is beyond.” Th 
facades ‘of the buildings are presented at different angle 
and on one side to greater advantage than where t 
are all in the same plane. How much of its’ 
does the Grand Canal at Venice owe’ to its wind 
and how much would some of the palaces lose 
they to’ be marshalled along their watery hig 
straightened’ out, until-one’ could see from the rai 
station’ to the -ducal palace? How much of the 
fascination: do ‘so many country towns of Italy or Englan 
owe to the curvature of their streets ee Look, for inst; 

at'the Via Serbelloni at Bellagio, where the houses 
obviously strung themselves along the track of - far 


waggons rotted away, maybe, these thousands of - rears, 

which ‘took the easiest route uphill. What a charm ¢ 
those long-forgotten feet or wheels lend to the irregu 
course they unthinkingly marked out. * Look at the stre 
seen through the’ ancient’ gateway of Bologna. . The 
buried Strada dell’ Abbondanza at Pompeii so near 
proaches ‘the superb in the sweep of ~its lines and th 
regularity of its massive piers that it is hard to believe thi| 
it-was not designed and constructed for the effect: 
highway ought to have. They seem to haye und 
the value of equal spacing and continuous, cornices ¢ 
curve in England ‘better than on the Continent ; ‘they ! 
found the conditions there, and’ gladly accepted them for 
motive. There is the famous example of Regent © 
in London, or the Crescent at’ Bath, where the resul 
effect is very'striking in its logic and order. In the V 
End of London are many curved streets of houses of sim 
and commonplace design, yet looking very handsom 
dignified-with their unbroken horizontal lines and re 

of vertical ones. _ In the same way, and on a very lar, 
complete scale, the circle is used in the Piazzo Castello at 
These curved streets: separate themselves into two e | 
the monumental or conscious and deliberate (which is ¢ot 

paratively uncommon), and the accidental or picturesqu' | 
which is found in almost every town in Europe and T 
at home. — All’ travellers see, aud most. travellers 
them more -or less, consciously or unconsciously, f 
are full of charm and artistic suggestion. Yet, thougl 
traveller with half'an eye for the picturesque has! 
fascination, though they have’ been sketched, and Pp 
and engraved, and oleographed, though irresponsible C 


/e' 


serious professionals have‘photographed them, with el 
box cameras, it does not seem to have occurred to am 
in this country at least, to take them for a m 
design, to deliberately and aforethought make som 
the:same'kind where circumstances permit and encourag 


in 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 


‘CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester Guardian 


Naville and Mr. H. R. Hall, at Deir-el-Bahari, have 
thed fine statues of Usertsen II., of which two will 
ably be shown at the Egyptian Exploration Fund’s 
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| 
| 


exhibition (University College) of the season’s work in > 


July next. All these statues are in more or less perfect 
condition. They also were fortunate enough to'find on the | 


platform of the eleventh dynasty temple a sarcophagus in 


white marble, made for the use of the Princess Kaa of the - 


sam e period, which for beauty of workmanship and _per- 
fection of condition is said to excel even Belzoni’s sarco- 


a 


e kept for. the Cairo Museum. 
shows Neb-kheru-ra’s wife to have been an Egyptian. 

_ Great importance is attached to the recent discoveries 
made in the Biban-el-Molouk at,Luxor. Mr. T. M. Davis, 
a tich American, has been in the habit of wintering in 
Egypt for many years. At first he came as a tourist, but 
Jo i , and subsequently undertook important excavations. 
His most important discovery occurred a month ago, when, 
in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, he found the 


hagus of Seti inthe Soane Museum. ° This will} probably | 
Another find of theirs | 
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valued and highly respected hon: organising secretary. 
In the autumn,of last year there also passed away one of 
the oldest members of the Club, Mr. A. H. Skelton, whose 
wide and thorough acquaintance with numismatology was 
of immense service. Up toa within a few years back he 
regularly attended the meetings, when his health failed. 
He wished to resign his membership, but this the committee 
would not allow, and up to within a week. of his death he 
was still at his old task of identifying Roman, coins. His 
loss in this particular branch of study will be greatly felt: 
The post of honorary treasurer has beén vacated by. the 
resignation of Mr. Morris Miles, one of the earliest members, 
and who has efficiently discharged ‘the duties’ ofthe office 
since the formation of the Club. Those losses and changes, 
while greater and more numerous than any yet experienced, 


| are necessarily incidental to the Society, which is entering 


on, the twenty-first. year of its existence. ‘The committee 


| have given their best attention, to the contingencies which 


thirteen years ago he became.an enthusiastic Egypto- | 


have arisen, and some proposals will be submitted for 
adoption by the annual meeting with a view to facilitate the 
official duties in future. With the cordial and active co- 


| operation of the local secretaries and the support of literary 


tomb of a daughter of Amenhotep III., and of the father | 


and mother—luaa and Thuaa—of his famous queen Thi. 
~ For the last nine years the Egyptian service of antiquities 


Pe 
view t 
Amen at Karnak. 
rain, during the course of his researches came upon a 


all 
I 


kinds, mostly belonging to the Ptolemaic epoch; thence 


granite, basalt, beryl, limestone, petrified: wood, ivory, &c. 


s—commencing with Usertsen III. (about 2400 B.c.)— 
‘it is thought this find will elucidate many obscure 


from statues, are ten sphinxes of granite, alabaster and 
limestone, images of sacred animals, steles, vases, altars, 
isks and jewels. : 


* —, ’ a 


oF ARCHAOLOGY IN HAMPSHIRE. 

T the twentieth annual meeting of the Hampshire Field 
Club and Archeological Society, held at the Castle of 

ester, the following annual report was read :-—. - 

committee have, in the first: place, to refer to the 
ious losses the Hampshire Field Club and Archzologival 

ciety have sustained during the past year. 


ye n honoured member of the club, and continued- so 
eae eth. For. the accustomed two. -years he served 
‘a << 


ts at his seat at Stratton. His Lordship took an 
We interest in everything relating to the county, and the 
objects of the Club, as well asarchzological matters generally, 
occupied no small share of his attention. Mr. J. Blount, 
homas, who filled the office of hon. financial secretary, died 


rj 11 last. Mr. Thomas was associated with the Club 
om its foundation, and in its earlier years when more time 


| 


in the duties of his.-office, and_a frequent attendant 


tthe meetings. To the last he took a warm interest in the. 


and the: members have to regret the loss of an old 
aunda practical scientist of no mean order. On 
[5 of the present year a severe loss, in some 
uite irreparable, was occasioned by the sudden 


and from the first its genial and accomplished | 
g secretary. . It would be out of place to do more | 
allude to the loss the Club has thus experienced. 
ce to the life:work of Mr. Shore and all that he 


from.the pen of the Rev. G. W. Minns, 
f. Hampshire collectaneas:from the 


vis Erle Shore,’ . 
as a permayent, honorary .member of 
meeting will readily accord’an appreciative . 
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which had been filled with statues and monuments of | 


his disposal-and his health better, he was more. 


Mr. T. W. Shore, F.G.S., virtually the founder of | 


othe Hampshire Field*Club and Archzological | 


1y. the publication by the-Glub of a_ 


has been engaged upon some very important works with a_ 
view to the partial restoration of the great Temple | 
The director of the works, M. , 


contributors, it is hoped that the character of the Club will 
be maintained and the interest and pleasure of the meetings 
will be undiminished. ee 

It remains only to add that during 1904 nine meetings 
‘were held, all of them successfully carried through and well 
attended. They wereas follow :—In Southampton, on April 19; 
in the Isle of Wight, on April 27; at Ellingham, Fording- 
bridge and Breamore, on May 19; at Compton, Otterbourne 
and Owslebury,'on June 7 ; at Longparish, Harewood Forest 
and Andover, on June 28; at Ringwood, Sopley and Christ- 


| church, on July 19; at Carisbrooke and Parkhurst Forest, 


e has exhumed, up to the present ‘time, eight thousand | 
tatues in gilded bronze and more than five hundred in| 


ess than six hundred of the statues represent Egyptian — 


points of history. Among other objects discovered, apart. ' 


The late Earl | 
hbrook, Lord Lieutenant of the county, was for many © 


esident, and while holding office entertained the | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 


} 


| 


} 


mueh | 


on August 31; at Southampton, on September 13, in con- 
nection with the Exhibition of Relics of Old Southampton ; 
and at East Tytherley, Broughton and Kings Somborne, on 
September 20. At the meeting last named the members 
were kindly entertained at tea by the vicar of Kings Som- 
borne, the Rev. J. H. D. Creighton. 
The balance sheet showed receipts amounting to 
240/. 1s. 7d., of which 153/. 12s. 5@. was balance brought 
forward and 84/. 15s. represented subscriptions. The 
balance at the bank and with the secretary was 144/. 9s. 4d. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


J“HE annual general meeting of this Institute was held 

on the 18th inst., Mr. John Keppie, president, in the 
chair. The Secretary read the thirty-seventh annual report, 
which stated that the number on the honorary roll of mein- 
bers.and the number on the ordinary roll was seventy-one. 
Appreciation is expressed of the new course of study for 
students of architecture, to be followed jointly in the School 
of Art and the Technical College, under the general direc- 
tion in both institutions of .M. Eugene Bourdon, which has 
been inaugurated during the past year.. Much and _per- 
manent good, it is believed, will thereby result to the coming 
generation of architects in the city and neighbourhood, and 
the Institute feels that its thanks are due especially to those 
of its members on the governing bodies of both the School 
of Art and Technical College who have devoted much time 
and thought to the negotiations required to bring about, 
with such promising results, the joint course now entered 
upon. It was resolved to give the Institute prizes‘in future 
as follows :—3/. 3s. for the best general work and: attend- 
ance; 2/. 2s. for the best work in measuring class, Technical 
College; 2/ 2s. for the best work in drawing class of School 
of Art. The tenth triennial competition for the Alexander 
Thomson travelling studentship will be held,this year, and 
drawings are to be lodged with the Secretary.by December 28, 
1905. ' The report was adopted and: the Council for the 
ensuihg year was elected as follows :—Messrs. A. N. Pater- 
son, John Keppie, Horatio K. Bromhead, James Lindsay, 
T. L. Watson, James M. Méfiro, “Alexander M'Gibbon, A, 
Balfour, Charles Gourlay, Thomas Baird, jun., R.'D. Sandi 
lands, James K. Hunter, J. M. Crawford, George Bell, 
Alexander Skirving and David Barclay. The treasurer's 
accounts, which were submitted and approved of, showed 
that the furids were in a satisfactory position. .A meeting 
ofthe newly: elected Council followed, at which. office- 


... Meanwhile, the committee have | bearers for. the year were appointed, viz..:—President, Mr. 
. Fellow of St: John’s | John Keppie ; vice-president, Mr: James M. Monro ; auditor, 


Mr. David Barclay ;. secrétary and treasurer, Mr. C. J. 
»MacLean.. The various comimittees for the. year:were.also 
appiititeds, oi We oe cet ie pb ed 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


T the annual meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
A Sir Guilford Molesworth, president, in the chair, the 
result of the ballot for the election of officers was declared 
as follows :—President, Sir Alexander Binnie; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Alexander B. W. Kennedy, Mr. W. R. Galbraith, 
Mr. William Matthews, C.M.G., and Sir Leader Williams ; 
other members of Council, Colonel W. P. Anderson (Ottawa, 
Canada), Mr. C. Napier Bell (Wellington, New Zealand), 
Mr. B. Hall Blyth, Mr. C. A. Brereton, Mr. R. Elliott-Cooper, 
Colonel R. E. B. Crompton, C.B., Mr. W. J. Cudworth, Dr. 
G. F. Deacon, Dr. F. Elgar, Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., 
Mr. R. A. Hadfield, Mr. G. H. Hill, Mr. C. W. Hodson, C.S.1,, 
Mr. J. C. Inglis, Mr. G. R. Jebb, Sir William Thomas Lewis 
(Cape Town), Sir Andrew Noble, the Hon. Charles A. 
Parsons, C.B., Mr. A. Ross, Mr. A. Siemens, Mr. John 
Strain, Sir John I. Thornycroft, Professor W. C. Unwin 
and Mr. A. F. Yarrow. 


GENERAL. 


Sir E. J. Poynter, R.A., has sent a letter to Lord Provost 
Walker, Aberdeen, expressing in the name of the Prince 
of Wales, president of the Royal Commission, as well as 
his own, their appreciation of his Lordship’s courtesy in 
having allowed the valuable portrait of Sir David Stewart, 
by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., H.R.S.A., to be exhibited in 
the British fine art section of the St. Louis Exhibition. Sir 
E. J. Poynter adds :—“ By general consensus of opinion the 
British art section occupied, in point of excellence, the most 
prominent place at this exhibition, and was considered by 
competent judges to be one of the best and most repre- 
sentative displays that has ever been sent out of this 
country. By your kind co-operation an important inter- 
national object, as well as a service to art and to the British 
school in particular, has been effected.” 


A Carved Reredos in St. Barnabas Church, York, 
representing Da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” has been unveiled. 
It is the work of Herr Peter Rendl, who took the part of 
St. John in the Passion play at Ober Ammergau. 


Sir Alexander Binnie, president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and late chief engineer to the London 
County Council, has been appointed by the Irish Govern- 
ment to make further investigation and report on the drain- 
age of Lough Neagh and the river Bann. It is pointed out 
that the appointment of this eminent engineer at the 
Government’s expense does not necessarily commit the 
Government to make a grant towards the execution of a 
drainage scheme. 


The Council of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
have conferred the Fellowship of the Institute on Mr. H. 
Cecil Booth, in recognition of the original and valuable 
engineering work which he has done since he gained his 
diploma of Associate of the Institute in 1892. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
made the following awards for papers read and discussed 
before the Institution during the past session :—Telford 
gold medals to Lord Brassey and Mr. C. S. R. Palmer, a 
George Stephenson gold medal to Mr. Lyonel E. Clark, a 
Watt gold medal to Mr. J. F. C. Snell, Telford premiums 
to Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, Mr. R. W. Allen and Mr. 
William Marriott, a Crampton prize to Mr. A. Wood-Hill, 
and the Manby premium to Mr. E. D. Pain. The presenta- 
tion of these awards, together with those for papers which 
have not been subject to discussion and will be announced 
later, will take place at the inaugural meeting of next 
session. - 

Mir. F. Whitmore, the Essex county architect, has been 
appointed architect also of the Essex education committee. 
For the first office the salary is 500/. a year, and for the 
second 250/. 

_ The Royal Sanitary Institute announce that a general 
discussion will be opened on “ Housing in Mansions let as 
Flats” on May 8 by Dr. Louis C. Parkes, M.D., and Mr. W. 
Rolfe, architect. The chair will be occupied by Sir 
William Emerson. 

_ The Council of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters and Gravers has elected Professor. Alphonse 
Legros and Mr. Joseph Israels as honorary members and 
the -following as_ associates :—Messrs. ° H. Anglada, E. 
BourdeHe and J.- Desbois, Professor Lanteri, Messrs. 
William Nicholson, Gaston Schnegg and Lucien Schnegg 
and Prince Paul Troubetzkoy. 
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Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, formerly of Leeds and Hy 
architect of the Leeds town hall, who died at St. Mart 
Jersey, left property of the value of 7,490/. gross and 7,47 
net. S Pater ME 

A Limited Competition for a new parish church at Eps¢ 
is to take place between the following architects :—Mess 
Temple Moore, Nicholson & Colette, C. H. M. Mileha 
W.H. Bidlake, Charles Spooner, J. Bannister and J. Hatcha 
Smith. Each competitor is to receive 20/. Mr. Fellow 
Prynne is the assessor. The cost of the building is not 
exceed 14,500/. 

The Extension of Wakefield Cathedral was consecrat 
on Tuesday. The new work is a memorial of the ff 
Bishop of Wakefield, William Walsham How. The pla 
were prepared by the late J. L. Pearson, R.A., and we 
carried out under the direction of Mr. F. L. Pearson. 

Mr. Kivas Tully, consulting engineer and architect of ¢ 
Department of Public Works, Ontario Province, died > 
Toronto on Monday. Mr. Tully was born in Ireland 
1820, and for over fifty years has held Irish and Canadi 
governmental positions. He was one of the best knoy 
engineers of the dominion, and was honorary president 
the Society of Architects. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association on Saturd 
visited Drum House, Gilmerton, which was erected abe 
1724, and is believed to have been the work of the eld 
Adam. Mr. Hamilton More Nisbett acted as cicerone. 

About £700 will be required for the repair of St. Pei 
Hungate, Norfolk, and the Chancellor of the Diocese h. 
granted a six months’ respite in order to see if the requir 
amount can be raised. The donations already promised | 
received amount to a little over 170/. 

A Report on the Wedgwood Institute School of 4 
states that the premises are inadequate and badly arrange 
the defects being mainly as follows :—The sanitary arrang 
ments are unsatisfactory, the ventilation is indifferent, t 


day lighting is poor and the rooms scattered. There is 


suitable conservatory in which plants for analytical stu 
can be kept, and as a result there is not that amount 
plant-drawing from nature that may be expected in a sehc 
where the study of design is of suchimportance The coi 
mittee appear to be alive to the necessity for the removal 

these defects, and the question of providing a new scho 
has already been considered. 

The City Assessor of Glasgow is preparing for the plébi 
cite on the question of the opening of museums and a 
galleries in Glasgow on Sundays. A staff of fifty tempora 
clerks has been engaged to address the reply postcards, t 
number of which will be between 140,000 and 150,000. T 
card says :—‘‘ Please state on the annexed reply postca 
(marked ‘Voting Paper’) whether you are in favour of, 
object to, the Art Galleries and Museums being open) 
Sundays. The reply postcard to be detached and posted 
me not later than May 14.” 

The Villa Farnesina in Rome has been opened tot 
public for an exhibition of architectural photographs. 


The Carnarvon Town Council, at a special meeting | 
Friday, resolved to guarantee 5,000/. towards the establis 
ment of the Welsh National Museum at Carnarvon. 
deputation will approach the finance committee of t 
County Council with the object of securing the co-operati 
of that body. 

Mr. William H. Hunter, chief engineer of the Ma 
chester Ship Canal, has accepted an invitation of # 
Panama Canal Commissioners to act as one of the inte 
national consulting engineers.’ Mr. Hunter has been co 
nected with the Manchester Ship Canal from its inceptio 
While the canal was in course of construction he was chi 
assistant to Sir Leader Williams, and he was appoint 
chief engineer to the company when the contract wi 
completed. ia 

Mr. R. H. Bicknell will. attend at the Waterloo tov 
hall on May 3, and on behalf of the Local Governme 
Board hold an inquiry into the proposals of the Waterlo 
with-Seaforth Urban District Council to borrow 14,500/. f 
the purpose of improving the sewerage system of tl 
district and 1,546/. for works of private street improvemet! 

A Further course of lectures on ‘carpentry and joine' 
will be commenced at Carpenters’ Hall on Thursday, May 
in. connection with the examination to be held at the sam 


place in the second week of July. . 
The Lancaster Town Council on Wednesday decided — 


| abandon the project for the erection of a market, althous 


the contract was let some time back. 
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Oke Architect. 


THE WEEK. — 

Council of the Irish County Councils have 
ted the following resolution :—"“ That in view of 
immense importance to the nation of the preserva- 
of all monuments of archzeological, historical and 
itectural interest, we suggest that all persons com- 
nt to give information upon the subject, whether 
bers of the Gaelic League or of our various 
ological societies, should inform the secretaries of 
- respective County Councils of the locality of any 
r stones, Druid circles, cromlechs, ogham stones, 
, duns, forts, menhirs, cranoges, ancient crosses, 
ys, churches, castles, or any other structure of 
juarian or historic interest in their respective 
ties not hitherto scheduled under the Acts for the 
rvation of ancient monuments, with any informa- | 
they can supply concerning them, and that the 
taries of the said County Councils be requested to 
sh this Council half-yearly with such information 
ey may obtain on these subjects with a view to its 
cation, and to the eventual formulation of a 
mal scheme for the preservation, as in foreign 
tries, of our ancient monuments for the nation.” | 
resolution is likely to have more effect on the pre- 
ition of archzeological remains than any Govern- 
institution. The dislike of the people to official 
igements is evident when we find they will not 
mder antiquities of a small size to the nearest 
2 station, although the full value would be paid. 


- 


unty Council is an institution of a different kind, 
we may expect the peasantry will loyally comply | 
its requests. 


HE case of the Kent County Council v. Folkestone 
oration decides two points of great importance to 
actors and to public authorities, arising upon the 
ruction (1) of the Public Authorities Protection 
1893, and (2) of the Locomotives Act, 1898. The | 
of the case, and the provisions of the two Acts 
table, are as follows:—The defendants were 
lng one of their roads, and entered into a contract 
‘a contractor for hauling stone. ‘The traction 
les used by the contractor damaged roads repair- 
by the plaintiffs. The contract was for a year 
| 1, 1902, to March 31, 1903). The damage was 
between January 19 and March 24, 1903, and the 
of widening the road was complete in the Sep- 
sr of that year. The plaintiffs began their action 
lary 11, 1904. The Public Authorities Protection 
mits the time for bringing an action against a public 
rity for acts done in pursuance of a public duty to 
onths. The Locomotives Act of 1898 provides that 
is for damage to a highway shall be begun within 
€ months of the time when the damage has been 
‘or, when damage is the consequence of a particular 
ng contract or work extending over a long period, 
1 Six months after the completion of the contract 
rk. The Court of Appeal held (1) that the Public 
ities Protection Act did not apply. ‘The 
ge done to the road,” said Romer, L.J., “ was done 
‘rtain contractors, and those contractors were not 
Tvants or agents of the defendants in doing that 
ize.” It is clear that this is an important limitation 
| Scope of this Act. The principle would seem to 
to all wrongful acts of contractors employed by 
' authorities. It is clear from this and other 
that the Courts are not, as we have already pointed 
jainded to give an extensive construction to the 
\fhe Architect, January 6, 1905). (2) That the 
uon of twelve months provided by the Locomo- 


Act, 1898, applied, and that the plaintiffs. could 
recover the’ damage done during the preceding 
i> months from the beginning of the action. It was 
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contended that there being a period of less than six 
months from the conclusion of the work of widening 
the road to the beginning of the action, the whole 
damage could be recovered under the alternative period 
provided bythe Act. It was, “however, held that the 
words of the Act, “ work extending over a long period,” 
applied only if there was one work, and that in this case 
the date of the contract for hauling the stone, compared 
with the date at which the road-widening scheme was 
complete, showed that the contract for haulage and the 
widening of the road were separate undertakings. 


—___ 


Ir is well known that the cities of the United States 
are advantageous markets for works of art by French 
artists. During the year the value of such works 
imported into New York alone was 447,000/.,, an increase 
of 13,000/, over the year preceding. It has been calcu- 
lated that France supplied 43 per cent. England, how- 
ever, comes second with 23 per cent. of the imports. 
That may appear incredible, but statistics often reveal 
facts which are unexpected. There might be a larger 
percentage from this country if some of our sublime 
officials would condescend to suppose that artists have 
commercial interests like the leather dressers and tin 
merchants. In virtue of reciprocity agreements con- 
cluded with France, Germany, Italy and Portugal, 
paintings in oil and water-colours, pastels, pen and ink 
drawings and statuary can be imported at a lower rate 
of duty from those countries than from the United 
Kingdom. Is it not time that Great Britain should be 
placed on equality with Portugal, although a little 


| trouble might be imposed on our official world or some 


section of it ? 


A LANDLORD who ‘lets out rooms in his house is 
liable for any damage caused to his tenant by the defec- 
tive state of the roof if he has not taken reasonable care 
to remedy the defects, and, a fortiori, if, after he has 
had notice that the roof is in a defective state, he has 
neglected to repair it. This principle was laid down in 


ithe case of Harcroves, Aronson & Co. v. Harropp. 


It was unsuccessfully argued in that case that there was 
no duty to repair in the absence of a covenant to repair. 


| Lord ALverstonE, C.J., held that, though the landlord 
| might not be liable if damage were caused by an accident 


against which reasonable care could not have provided, 


_ he was liable if, owing to his negligence, a part of the 


premises not demised fell into such disrepair that it 
damaged the tenants of the part of the premises which 
was demised. Having regard to the increasing number 
of premises let as flats at the present day, it is clear 
that this case lays down a principle of far-reaching 
importance both to landlords and tenants. It is evident 
that it applies not only to the roof, but also to stair- 
cases and to such other parts of a building as are used 
in common by various tenants of parts of the building. 


Knossos is not exhausted, for apparently if funds 
were available it would be possible:te reveal other sur-. : 
prises besides the Palace of Minos. According to a 
telegram from Mr. ArtHUR Evans,. he has met with 
another ancient building on a hill west of the palace 
which is also remarkable. He says that “A paved 
columnar court has appeared leading to spacious pillar 
hall with six wide doorways. Building extends in 
every direction, with stone staircase and upper storeys 
much larger than Royal villa. Interesting finds of seal 
impressions and inscribed tablets. In one chamber 
extraordinary natural stone resembling human figure, » 
apparently fetish cult-image. Architecture of great , 
Palace period with signs of partial reoccupation in latest 
Minoan age.” ‘The financial condition of the Cretan, 
Exploration Fund is unfortunately not adapted to meet 
the expense of exploration on a satisfactory scale. In , 
reply to the treasurer’s appeal ‘only 5ol. has been 
received, and at least 2,o00/. will be required. 
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PAINTING IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
JE have heard of late of the manifestation of 
mysterious spiritual phenomena in this country. 
The observers might cite the present exhibition as an 
example. Never before: have so many scriptural and 
allied subjects met the!eyes of visitors. Mr. 5. Gortze 
has attempted the. Crucifixion under the title of He 
Emptied Himself of His Glory. He has adopted a cross 
which differs from that employed for centuries by 
painters, the weight of the body not being entirely 
supported by the nails’ in» the hands and feet. That 
recognition of realism, although not supported by 
tradition, might be excused. But the awfulness of the 
sacrifice is diminished when we see some of the Roman 
guards laughing at one of the Maries, who appears to 
be scared. It is to be regretted that the artist has 
sacrificed unity by combining farce with tragedy, for 
otherwise both composition and execution are admirable, 
and:the painting would have served for a church. Mr. 
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Byam SHaw represents CHRIST as standing in front of an | 


Ionic colonnade, which is reached by steps with more rise 
than those of the Parthenon. The painting is to illustrate 
Car yLe’s words, The Greatest of all Heroes 1s One, and 
standing or kneeling: below are figures of CHARLEMAGNE, 
St. Lours, St. MArTIN and other warriors, while at both 
sides ‘are kneeling knights. in armour. 
decorative work, and ought to be a mural’ painting. 
By a coincidence which is probably only accidental, 
two large pictures in Gallery XI., which are on opposite 
walls, suggest the difference between the Semitic and 
the Greek spirit. Mr: HeErRserr ScHMALz represents 
the Mount of Temptetion:in the wilderness into which 
Curist was led by the*Spirit to be tempted. We see 
“the bordering desert wild” and the “ dark shades and 


rocks environ’d round” which Mitton imagined. The | 


solitary figure seen amidst such surroundings commands 


sympathy, for He is communing with the Unknown. | 


Mr. FRank Catperon’s Greek'horsemen do not trouble 
themselves about mysterious problems. Life is for 


them a delight while they urge their steeds through the | pathos of the scene strikes the 


wayes on a bright summer morning under the eyes of 
the chief. 


The painter'has been inspired no doubt by | 


the. Panathenaic Procession, but his horses are. more | 


than: ponies. The connection between suffering and 
Christianity is displayed with surprising detail in the 
immense water-colour, d Dream, of the Sorrowful Way, 
by Mr. Witmer. Once more the Good Samaritan 
appears, and the scene is represented by Mr. Dove 
PENROSE with Biblical, simplicity. Mr.. BERNARD 


PartRIDGE'S Gabriel the Archangel is well. adapted for | 


a church wall, and‘is curiously. symmetrical. The 
finding of Moses, by Sir L. Atma-Tapema, which is, 
we suppose, the costliest picture in the exhibition, 
although not of the sermonising class, is nevertheless 
scriptural. If the artist sought only to express the 
sense of the words, ‘‘ She saw the child. . ... And. she 
had compassion on him,” he could hardly be more suc- 
cessful. The delight on the face of the princess is 
almost vivid, and the. child. conducts himself with the 
dignity and gravity of,a born legislator. Everything 
else in the picture is of minor importance, but they are 
shown in a way which; if marvellous in execution, is 
distracting. The longline of blue flowers in the front 
demands attention ; the grave palanquin-bearers and the 
maids of honour also assert themselves as if they formed 
the important parts of the painting. On: one side of 
the Nile we have detail, and the crowds on the opposite 
bank by contrast appear’as indistinguishable as a cloud: 
of dust. The general.effect when seen at’a distance is 
that of strata of colour which are not in:concord. ° It is, 
however, a great work, and for once marble is not 
prominent. With the exception of: the Moses, we sup- 
pose the majority of visitors will barely glance at the 
paintings we have mentioned, but they testify that if a 
demand arose for “ High Art,” or for wall-decoration of 
a-serious kind, there would be no difficulty in ‘meeting it, 

We suppose there is’ no market for historical 
pictures, and figure-paiiiters are therefore chary about’ 


| listening to the address of The Pilot, whe 


attempting them. Mr. Epcar Bunpy, in Morn 


scene is the prologue of one of the greatest of 


Charge of the Light Brigade, depicts the 17th: 


in The Waning of His Greatness adds one more 
It ‘is a true 


and appointments of the circus manager w 


‘scene in our latest war in South Africa. It 


_are too commonplace for appearance in che 
‘tions. As there is shade as well as light 
there must be sin, however the pilots may 


“HE 


Sedgemoor, has a picture which illustrates and 2 
force to Macautay’s description, There is’ no ree 
to suggest that the brave peasants and miner 
followed Monmoutu were asleep at that time, fo 
in the morning they began their dreary marc 
may imagine there was a brief interval of repo 
tragedies. Mr. Joun Cuartton’s. Balacla 
work, and justice is done to the coolness and 
of the Russian gunners. But is it not timet 
CarpDIGAN myth should be exploded, for painter: 
to think he was all over the field? We h 
Hemy is not .anticipating history by his tw 
pictures of a contest between ‘a great forei 
ship and an English destroyer. In Betray 
the Moon we see the vessel, which is § 
lighted, about to receive a torpedo from the des 
which is in comparative darkness, while in the 
of the Destroyer the work has been accomplish 
the smaller vessel has no longer an enemy. T 
some paintings which were inspired by Trafz 
there is a scene from the Afghan war. Mr. Iyn 


representations of the interview between Wotsi 
the nobles. In Mr. Gow’s Roman Triump 
thing is spick and span—the whitest of hor 
brightest of costumes, the most correct arch 
but it wants the stamp of reality. Swrrt’s es 
the cost of a triumph suggests that the new 


always obtained. Mr. J. C. Dortman’s Hay 
be regarded as historical, for it reveals an | 


farmer’s cart filled with wounded soldiers and 
panied by others who insist on limping a 
rugged road. The picture is a composition 
grey, and the artist keeps strictly to truth; 
observer at 
glance. 

The paintings which seem most in favour ai 
sentations of ordinary life, or of the occasional 
which it is elevated. As the most pleasing o! 
Mr. Bramiey's Grasmere Rushbearing should 
been hung in a more important room. It is a1 
that nature worship which still survives. 
idealising of the children, and they are not pr 
to be demure. Although they are singing, t 
are not distorted. The old church tower in 
ground indicates that ecclesiastics may have 
pagan ceremony. Mr. Lortimer’s Midsum 
Reverence to Roses, is another picture of the 
but more difficult to carry out. Whether 
of the artist or one of the May scenes fo 
due to Ruskrn’s influence, we cannot say. 4 
Cupp is in the centre of the circle of roses, a 
the object worshipped. The young women 
white gowns have joined hands and form a cit 
the buds, and bend or kneel in homage. TI 
not easy to‘express, and some of the figures 
swimming, sprawling and languishing of the 
in the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” There are al 
women who seem to have gone through the 

Fisherfolks are of late recognised 
picturesque, and year after year they ap 
as if their manners and customs were 
Mr. StanHore Forses makes discoveries 
tion, Mr. Lanciey in another. Mr. J. R. F 
to imitate Mr. Hoox. Mr. Titcomp s| 


accompanied by an altar-boy who carries a 


cross. A forest of masts adds to the effect. © 
subject worth painting, while many others on 


Hon. Joun Coxtier will no doubt jn time hi 


<i ie 
Pat 


. . vs 
my) Yeas 
Ke 
4 
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. The Cheat 
e two ladies has sacrificed honour for victory, 
eem to be capable of wrong, it is impossible 

s the culprit. If there are problem plays 
tures may be necessary, and Mr. Corre 
in their preparation. What a contrast 


ereafter may serve as evidence of the de- 


HANGUE observes, and _ which 


the sun 
ought subjects from Italy, a land that is well 
ed for his pencil, but there is nothing to surpass 


from their greenness would scare a school- 
ay does not Mr. Macseru turn his attention to 
ubjects ? The Flowers in Alsace, a stall in an 


maller pictures. There is beauty in every line, 
colours are varied and brilliant. 


ie of the principal pictures in Gallery ILI. 
TLETT is again successful in representing Irish 
is inhis Waiting for the Island Boat, co. Donegal. 
RTON abandoned Ireland after the collapse of 
reland no artist has been so careful as Mr. 
in recognition of racial types. 
nd women differ from those in his western scenes. 
‘the reverse of the late Mr. Nicor, who, as a 


ay 


traits this year are abundant. 
ubject and treatment must be awarded to the 
trait of Her Majesty, by Mr. Luxe Fupes. 
sts a wealthy nation. 
oth of gold. A similar material appears as 
accident on the table on which the QueEn’s 
, and is again suggested by the drapery of 
The jewels are countless. 


DY 
a 


nterest which belongs to the royal lady. The 
riumphed by compelling the richest robes to 
mity, grace and beauty. His Mayesty the 
‘Mr, Haroip Speep, is a commission of the 
Corporation. His Majesty is in field marshal’s 

with the cloak of the Order of the Garter, 
The right hand 
a ormolu while the left holds the cloak. The 
ital should be proud of the work. Our Kine 
g0Se, and in this case we see an unaffected 


ae 
Fess 


us English gentleman gorgeously robed. 


t some length on the floor. 


eld marshal is introduced ‘in the portrait 
erman Emperor, who holds his 
resolved to exercise. Is it Englishmen or 
Ok? In these days it is dangerous to 
iterpreter of a monarch, and Mr. A. S. 
have felt it his duty to give a warning to all 


. 


is portrait. 


nN : 
pe Mr. HeRKomeER’s Communal Sitting of the 
andsberg, Bavaria, will not excite a mania 
local boards to have their full-length figures. 
in life-size proportions. If so the auditors 
cost is not payable out of the rates. 
ears ago presented a similar panoramic 
“public men.” The picture may be 
portraiture what stage landscapes are to. 
the gallery, but there can be no ques- 
shown by every figure. The principal 
members are seated is placed in front of 


ae 


which are open, and the opposite houses 


ie 


le mayor alone is standing, all the others 


there is a “free and easy " air about the 
: € individuals, which is suggestive of 
lan 


o have caused the countenance to assume 


baton | 
if it were a symbol of authority which | 


t, created a conventional type to which he was | 


The foremost | 


The dress appears to be | 


But all these are | 
ordinate accessories, which do not detract. 
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is a bridge party of four. | 


ween such scenes as Mr. Coi.ier paints, 
class in our time, and the rustic scenes | 


luminate with unusual brilliancy. This year | 


¢ Orchard, two figures filling a cart, although | 


His Mightin- | 
g—a girl listening to the bird at a window— 
rpiece of light and shade, which asserts itself | 


| tive picture on the wall. 
His northern 


/are superior to those to be seén 


is usually accredited to German 


ya 
‘* 


large portrait is The Marlborough | 
a : er 


: | of the Exchequer. 
ng attended by two girls, is the most charming | 
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Family, by Mr. Sarcent. It may be a symbol, for 
the American lady and her eldest son are the principal 
| figures, while the duke and the younger son are sub- 
| Servient to them, In other words, English family pride 

has to succumb to American dollars. The painter might 
be trusted to express the supremacy of his own country. 
| But American artists, if any of them visit the exhibition 
are likely to prefer Mr. Sarcent’s The Lady Helen 

Vincent, which is comparable with Garnsgoroucu'’s 
Mrs. Graham in the Edinburgh gallery, and more 
especially the WM. Léon Delafosse, which is the most 
| interesting of the artist’s works. . ‘The portrait of 

Howard Colls, £'sq., proves that neither Mr. OrcHarp- 
SON’s eye nor hand has suffered by his late illness. Mr. 
Core’s portrait of The Late Sir Wilham Vernon Har- 
court presents the statesman in his robes of Chancellor 
ft But in those days he had gained 
his highest success, he was vigorous, and his expres- 
sion Was more buoyant than is shown. Mr, W. Onstow 
Forp does justice to the benevolent, intellectual and self- 
sacrificing Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. Another excellent 
portrait is Sir John French, by Mr. Epmunp Brock. A 
remarkable group is Cubling with the York and A insty : 
Children of the Master, Lycett Green, Esq., the only work 
in the exhibition by the late C. W. Fursr. Although 
it is hung on the second line it becomes the most effec- 
This’ may be partly owing to 
the crowding of the figures, for they are closer than is 
sate with ponies. But, as a mass, they become more 
impressive to a spectator than if they were kept a little 
apart. The adoption of so curious a model as we see 
in the Blue-bow of Mr. SHANNON is inexplicable. From 
every point of view the face appears blackened. He is far 


| more successful with the faces of Lady Dickson Poynder 


and her Daughter, but the hands are characterless. 
There are several attractive landscapes. Moonrise 


| on the Ouse, by Sir E. WarTeEr ow, is one of his most 


successful ,paintings. It may be compared with Mr. 
East’s Autumn in the Valley of the Ouse, for the two 
give us the beauty of the district at different periods. 
Mr. Davip Murray is varied this year, and he even 
attempts a Scottish water mill-race outside a town ; but 


| the selection of Swedes for his diploma work suggests 


that he believes his power is strongest when it keeps close 


_to the ground. Mr. Leaner, besides one of his familiar 
| South coast scenes of silver sand and blue flowers, has 


given a view of the Thames and a Cornish cliff scene, 
The Incoming Tide, which, from the care taken with the 
rocks, recalls the manner of the late Mr. Brett. The 
President, in his. Surrey Chalk Pit, has a characteristic 
figure-painter’s landscape. The elements have all to be 
definite, but there must be no distance or need for aerial 
perspective. . His. ability in’ landscape has served him 
in the Cup of Tantalus, a pleasing group at an antique 
fountain, for the trees and the light passing through them 
on the steps are well rendered. Mr, Les.ir this year has 
a view of Bushey Park, without a single figure. It is 
needless to remark that the trees all appear in the green 
he invented, and which js his peculiar property. 

The Water-Colour Room contains drawings which 
in the — special 
exhibitions, Several members of both societies will be . 
found among the contributors. It would appear as if 
the Royal Academy could become the representative of 
the most national form of art by the adoption of a less 
exclusive system of tactics. 


LORD GRIMTHORPE. 


HERE was a time when Lord GRIMTHORPE was 
regarded as the most bitter enemy of English 
architects, but of late years he could read their journals 
without finding in them a word from an_ architect 
against himself. He was the type of a pugnacious 
Joun Butt, and circumstances: increased his natural 
tendency to take a part in rows.. There could be'no 


doubt of his hard hitting, and when in a fighting | 


humour he cared little whether those he attacked were 
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strong or weak, and he was as pitiless with men who 
were supposed to be his friends as with his enemies. 
Those who met him at the opening of the WHISTLER 
Exhibition probably imagined he was there with the 
intention to give the final blow to the artist’s repu- 
tation, but the old contentiousness had at length 
subsided. 

He was born in 1816, and was the eldest son of 
Epmunp Becxett, who in that year assumed the name 
of Dentson. Having been called to the Bar in 1841, 
after a time he selected Parliamentary committee-rooms 
as the scene of his labours. He could not have 
had much practice in ordinary Courts during the 
four years which elapsed after his call, and when 
questions arose over the effect of a new clause 
in a private Bill he usually declined to give an 
opinion, and suggested that the difficulty should be 
submitted to a specialist. His Cambridge training 
in mathematics and his aptitude for mechanics enabled 
him to take more interest in engineering subjects than 
the ordinary junior counsel. But the leaders in Parlia- 
mentary committee-rooms were powerful and opposed 
to additions to their ranks. Not until 1854 was Mr. 
DENISON appointed Queen’s Counsel. Then his energy 
was able to display itself. It was easy for a stranger 
to see from his manner whether he was on the same 
side as the witness or on the opposite side. He kept 
his point rigidly before him, and no matter what a 
witness might urge by detailing a theory, he appeared 
to slight it and treated it as an evasion. One of the 
principal engineers for gas-works while under cross- 
examination appealed to the crowd of experts in the 
room, and piteously asked whether they did not under- 
stand what he was explaining. Mr. Denison remarked, 
‘‘T have to understand you, not those gentlemen, so let 
us go back to the question | put to you an hour anda 
half ago. I then asked, &c.,” and the torture was 
renewed. He was as ready to show his sternness 
to the committee as to a clerk of a Parliamentary agent. 
Only with Hore Scotr did he appear to be reveren- 
tial. A man with such qualifications was invaluable, 
and he could command any price he pleased for his 
advocacy. His services were secured in advance in 
order to deprive the opposite parties of ‘his skill. 
We suppose he considered it was monotonous to be 
always conquering civil engineers and surveyors. It 
would be a change to have an occasional tussle with 
architects. They were not, however, often seen in com- 
mittee-rooms, and had to be reached in another way. 
Unless we are mistaken, he began to challenge them in 
the lectures on Church Building which were delivered 
for the benefit of the fund for rebuilding St. George’s, 
Doncaster. At the desire of the committee they were 
printed, and they were so outspoken a second edition 
was quickly demanded. Besides the architects, he 
invented another opponent in Mr. Ruski, and some of 
Mr. Dentson’s friends complained about what he said 
concerning upholstery, flower-pots, daylight candles, 
crosses, lock-up chancels of the “ posture and imposture 
churches.” It was characteristic of the author that he 
could see no reason why they should complain. The 
volume of “ Lectures on Church Building,” now that the 
squabbles it inspired are ended, is of interest as an ex- 
ample of how a strong man without feelings endeavoured 
to arrive at conclusions by his logic alone, or in other 
words, to prove hiscase. He goes through antiquity in 
order to discover that the geometrical style is the most 
eligible for Doncaster Church, but as transmuted by the 
lecturer's advice. There were incurable: mistakes in 
spite of his co-operation, ‘because the architect takes 
for granted that he can divine the effect of construction 
which he has never seen before in stone, or even on 
paper, drawn as they will really look.” .Mr. Denison 
drew one conclusion from his experience at St. George’s 
which he thus expressed :—“ I advise everybody further 
to stipulate that he shall be well and truly furnished 
with a copy not only of all the drawings and specifica- 
tions, but of every bill of quantities, or, other paper 


| which is supplied to or laid before the builders to | 
them in preparing their tenders.” 


In the “Book on Building” the same desi 
amend the ways of .architects is revealed. B&B 
cannot be said they have suffered by his efforts, 
writer like Mr. Denison was treated as a perfo 
His hitting amused the public, and the more e3 
he became the more his performance was enj 
But he was not satisfied with being a censor, 
resolved to demonstrate what he. could do a 
architect and builder, and the cathedral at St. A 
will be enduring evidence of his presumption and | 
expenditure. j 

He was more successful with bells, clocks and] 
‘Big Ben” is his second attempt, but whether he 
responsible for the failure of the first bell cann 
determined. He loved bell-ringing, and his museu 
may be attributed to the practice. Some clockm 
still accept his formulze, although he once said his gr 
escapement was denounced as an imposture, and 
at least nineteen out of twenty clockmakers y 
condemn in five minutes every one of the best ¢ 
made on his plan. As for locks they afforded an 
ment to his Lordship even in later years. 

All the subjects we have mentioned were insuffi 
to monopolise his restless activity. Acting a 
legislator for church building, it was only a sp 
him to become the overseer of the practices i 
Church. He therefore resolved to become Chan 
of York as well as Vicar-General. Few would hay 
hardihood to compete with him for the office, an 
even the Archbishop ventured to interfere 
his procedure. His endeavour was to keep the ¢ 
within a groove which he defined and, whateve 
inconvenience, he succeeded. He was always 1 
to demonstrate that he was a militant official. 

For nearly fifty years he was a constant w 
There was no need for him to sign a letter in at 
paper or to put his name on the title-page of a | 
His style was ‘too personal not to be recognis 
he made no pretence to be rhetorical or formal. 
expressed admiration for FrERcusson’s “ Handb 
because of its distinctness, precision, economy of ¥ 
and absence of sentence-making. In a measure he 
describing the characteristics of his own writings 
speeches. When addressing a committee there wi 
exordium in his speech ; he put the subject befor 
members with deliberation and apparent convi 
He seemed to be full of information, but was oblig 
restrict himself out of consideration for the comm 
His books and letters correspond with his spee 
He sought after plainness and never sacrificed fac 
phrase-making. The result was that when he atti 
anyone his blows wounded like a bludgeon. Fron 
character we may suppose his bitterness and n 
lessness gave him pleasure in exercising t 
Whether the world is any better by his long and 
cessful career, or, in other words, whether he des¢ 
to be numbered among English worthies for his ser) 
is a question difficult to answer. All the Bishop o 
ALBANS could say of him was that he restorec 
cathedral (we all know how) and wrote a tract. 


MARTIN MACDERMOTT. | 

HEN this Journal was started one of the 
tributors from whom much was antici] 

was Martin MacDerwort, an Irish architect. He 
possessed not, only of varied professional exper! 
but he could also claim to be a practised jour 
Mr.. MacDermott was, however, unable to enrich 
Architect with many articles. Those who knew 
ability often expressed surprise that so able a writ 
poetry as well as prose seemed to be indiffere 
literary fame. _ His most important work was 4 
lation of ViotLet-LE-Duc’s “ History of Military 
tecture.” The true explanation was perhaps thé 
was without the influences which were best adapt 


e 


‘® 


a 


nspire him. Martin MacDerworr to all appearances 
yas an English citizen, but in his heart he felt the 


isia5 


ristol, on April 26, he was almost the last survivor of 


he great movement in Ireland which was brought | 


yrematurely to a close by a fiasco in 1848. 

- The Young Ireland Party are now associated with 
ne affair in the cabbage garden at Ballingarry as if it 
vere their crowning exploit. But the aims of the 
nthusiasts who were the founders of the party were 
irected towards the victories of peace as well as of war. 
hey sought for the emancipation of the Irish intellect, 
ad men who cared little for politics became Young 
telanders in the hope that archzology, literature, art 


nd science might be advanced. Martin MacDermorr. 


fas one of the earliest to take part in the new move- 
lent. He became a contributor to the Nation, which 


las the organ of the party, and was one of that inner | 
duncil which embraced many of the ablest men in | 


‘eland. 

Unfortunately, the time was not favourable to the 
ynstitution of an “ Academe still and contemplative in 
ving art.” The terrible famine of 1847 was enough to 
yerturn the reason of sensitive men. Then came the 
intinental revolutions. France was supposed to have 
yened a new era, and posed for a brief time as the 
rotector of oppressed nationalities. Ireland was 


tlieved to have the first claim on French aid. Many. 


en were overcome by their emotions. Martin Mac- 
ERMOTT was not backward when the crisis appeared 
'beimminent. But something else was needed besides 
arlike articles and poems. If there was to be a. 
volution in Ireland it was necessary to obtain money, 

ms and officers from abroad. Martin MacDermott | 
as selected as one of the three confidential agents who | 
ere to undertake the treasonable mission. He went 
‘Paris, with what success was never publicly revealed | 
rhim. The Government were not ignorant of what. 
as being done abroad, and the few scenes remaining. 
be acted before the curtain fell on the drama of inde- 

mdence were hurried. When, after the fiasco, there | 
tre trials for high treason, and it was proposed to 

itain on behalf of the prisoners the testimony of 
AMARTINE, the ex-President wrote to say he was. 
epared to attend and swear that neither directly 
© indirectly did the Irish agents demand aid for an 
Surrection. But in his ‘ History of the Revolution 
1848” he asserted that he had refused to attend to | 
eir claim to raise a civil war in England, for he did 
t consider all weapons were fair to fight with against | 
tival but friendly power. There could be no question | 
the interview, and it was supposed by the repre-_ 
ntatives that, although LamartineE said his lips were 
aled, his silence conveyed hope, and it was taken for 
anted that France would not only speak out, but was 
defend the flag of freedom against swords and 
*ptres. It was not the first time Irish revolutionaries 
re deceived. | 
The efforts of the Young Irelanders were made to 

d in ridicule. Martin MacDermotr for a time 
mained in Paris, and acted as correspondent of the 
tion when it was revived. But his political aspira- | 
‘MS were atanend. He resumed the practice of his | 
'. He obtained the appointment of chief architect to 
| Office of Works of the Khedive, and remained in 
typt for some years. When he came to England he 

peared as if he did not care much about commissions. | 
ley came to him, but he was not satisfied whenever he. 


ind that his designs had to be altered for the sake of | 


mnomy. Among his works were some of the stations 
the Metropolitan Extension lines. He was interested | 
(Some patents, especially in a coal-working machine. 

* well earned the répose which ‘followed his retire- 
rom the Metropolis. In his latter days he must 
en have thought of the noble band of which he was 


; 
a 


| 
| 
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ngs of exile. He had staked his life for the in- 
ependence of Ireland, for when he died at Cotham, | 


| but always, so long as I knew them, knitted together by the 
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When I think of thosé friends of mine in the long- 
buried past—nearly all of whom are silent now since long 
years—I seem to be walking in a world to which I do not 
rightfully belong. As.I think of them, I think of the young, 
the bright, the hopeful, the happy; and what alliance can 
an age of exile claim with such qualifications? Yet it is 
still a pleasure to recall such men to one’s memory. Are 


| there any like them now ? Standing apart and alone, I do 
| not know, but I hope there may be, for these were men 
_ worthy of all honour. As I think of them I recall a joyous 


company—a “band of brothers.”—sometimes gathered 
round a pleasant table; sometimes’ wandering through the 
Wicklow glens and by the dark mountain lochs in sight of 
the blue waters of Dublin Bay ; sometimes, too, penned 
together within the gloomy courtyard of Newgate Prison ; 


’ 


twin bands of brotherly love and love of country. 

In the early days of the Nation it seemed to be 
incumbent on every Irishman to make attempts at 
rhyming. Some were successful, and many thousands 
of the national ballads and songs have been circulated. 
The verses of Martin MacDermotr were never col- 


_ lected, but in one of the anthologies he edited he intro- 


duced a few of his own. We append a few verses in 


_which he expresses the effect made upon himself by 


the troubles of 1847, when Ireland was decimated by 


| famine :— 


“ T must be very old,” I keep 
Repeating o’er and o’er; 
And yet, by the old Bible-page 
(Where our good father marked my age) 
My years are twenty-four. 
What, twenty-four! Life’s sunny prime! 
Life’s early Age of Gold! 
When thought is warm, when hopes are bright, 
And hearts still stirred with young delight—. 
Ah, no! my heart is cold. 
I must be very, very old— 
A very old, old man! 


They say my hairs are thick and brown— . 
I feel them thin and grey ; 
They say my cheek—though pale—still bears 
No furrowed trace of tears or cares— 
I care not what they say. 
Does my step totter? No, I pace 
Erect and firm, and bold! 
What then ? Deep underneath the lid 
Of my strong heart the worm is hid— 
The worm that’s keen and cold. 
Ah me! I must be very old— 
A very old, old man! 


For why ? The glad sun’s genial rays 
Fail to make my heart glad ; 

And strangely as a thing foregone 

Striketh youth’s soaring joyous tone, 
Upon my soul so sad. 

I love the night-time more than day— 
The night with stars so cold ; 

And better quiet thought than mirth, 

Though it were round a Christmas hearth, 
Where tales of love are told. 

In sooth, I must be very old— 
A very.old, old man ! 


i know not now (I am so old) 
How long it is ago, 
But, sure, it must be very long 
Since I beheld a nation, strong 
In hope and valour grow. | 
Her voice was loud, her bearing proud 
And glorious to behold! 
And now where is she? - What is she ? 
A beggar upon bended knee, 
A slave that’s. bought and sold. 
Indeed I must be very old 
A very old, old man!., 


' As he was born in Dublin in 1823 Martin MAc- 
Dermott could’ be considered a very old man when he 
died. By some critics he was supposed to have acted 
unwisely before he reached his ‘third decade, but there 
can be no doubt he set aside his own interest in the 
hope of serving others. He almost succeeded in becom- 
ing an historical character, but his failure was fortunate 
for himself and for his country. - | SC Rae 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual general meeting of the Institute was held on 
Monday last, when the report of the Council was 
presented. It announced that the losses by death have been 
as follows :—Fellows : William Henry Arber, Walter Aston, 
James Barnet, Francis William Bedford, Thomas Blashill, 


James William Brooks, Francis Edward Caws, Richard’ 


Knill Freeman, Arthur Green, George Fowler Jones, Frank 
Manoah Kent, Robert Kerr, John Norton, Arthur Edward 
Perkins, Ellis Herbert Pritchett, William Alfred Royle, 
George Hurst Stanger, Frederick William Tasker, James 
Thomson, Frederick S. Waller, John Thomas Wimperis. 
Associates : Charles Bennett Arding, Percy William Barrett, 
Norman Michael Brown, Charles John Ferguson, Percy 
Christian Gibbs, Edward Baldwin John Knox, John Mossop, 
Samuel Joseph Nicholl, Charles Pertwee, Ernest. Simm, 
Henry Ernest Stelfox, Samuel John Thacker, Thomas 
Edward Thickpenny, Arthur Charles Wissenden, Hon. 
Associates: James Lewis Thomas. Hon. Corr. Members: 
L. C. Pedro d’Avila, Professor Fenger. 

The following tabular statement shows the present. sub- 
scribing membership of the Institute, compared with that at 
the corresponding periods of the last two years :— 


Year. Fellows. Associates. Hon. Associates. Total. 
VWSOSm Ts Onn 7 1,787 
1904 =. . 644 1,142 43 1,829 
1905 92677 1,182 45 1,904 


During the year 57 fellows have been elected, 65 associates’ 
1 honorary fellow and 3 honorary associates. 

The progressive examinations were held in June and 
November 1904. The preliminary was held in London, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Exeter, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
York ; the intermediate in London, Belfast, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Manchester and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Council 
desire to record their thanks for the valuable services 
rendered by the hon. secretaries and examination com- 
mittees of the various allied societies. The final and 
special examinations were held in London. 

The registration committee appointed last session, and 
constituted as described in the last annual report, began 
their labours too late in the session for any effective result, 
as the Council elections in May very considerably changed 
the personnel of the committee. The new committee early 
in the present session appointed a sub-committee which has 
met monthly, holding morning and afternoon sittings. A 
Bill for. the enrolment of qualified architects prepared by 
the sub-committee with the assistance of counsel has been 
considered by the general registration committee, who have 
referred it back to the sub-committee for emendation. The 
registration committee hope to submit it for the adoption of 
the Institute at an early general meeting. 

It was mentioned in last year’s annual report that the 
Council had under their consideration the proposals of a 
committee on architectural education consisting of members 
and non-members of the Institute which they had appointed. 
The Council have approved of these proposals, and have 
established a Board of Architectural Education with a 
mandate to prepare a scheme for the co-ordination of 
architectural education throughout the country, and to 
secure, if possible, its adoption in the various schools. Of 
this committee Sir Aston Webb, R.A., is chairman, Mr. 
Basil Champneys vice-chairman, Mr. John Slater and 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., hon. secretaries. It con- 
sists of “‘ members,’ who are all architects, and “advisory 
members,” who are representatives appointed by universi- 
ties and other educational bodies. The first portion of 
the task has been accomplished by the Board, which is now 
laying the scheme before the teaching centres of the country 
with a view to its adoption. The scheme, admirably put 
before the Institute in a sessional paper read by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield on February 20, has been printed in the 
Journal. 

A memorial setting forth the disadvantages to the com- 
munity of municipal officials being entrusted with the 
design and execution of architectural works was sent in 
November last’to all the county councils, municipal councils 
and district councils of the United Kingdom. The Council, 
although aware of the improbability of the principles stated 
in the memorial being at once adopted by municipal bodies, 
yet entertain the hope that the prominence with which this 
important question was brought before them will have con- 
siderable influence for good. ° 

_, The Council have appointed a committee, consisting of a 
sub-committee of the practice committee, the chairman and 


and report to them on all matters connected with the Le 


/mittee mentioned in their last annual report, the ( 


hon. secretary of the science committee, the hon. sécretz 
of the art committee and Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, to cons 


Building Acts (Amendment) Bill. now being prome 
Parliament by the London County Council. The Cor 
adopting the recommendation of the committee, deci 
oppose the Bill in Parliament. A petition was dep 
and Mr. Pembroke Stevens, K.C., and Mr. H. Cou 
Munroe retained as counsel. The committee dra 
detailed criticism of the Billas instruction to counsel whe 
Bill should reach the committee stage in Parliament. P 


received will have the committee’s attention. — 
hearty thanks of the Institute are due to the me 
this committee for the self-sacrificing way in wh 
have carried on their arduous and continuous labour 
judgment of the House of Lords in the case of Colls 
Home and Colonial Stores induced the joint comm 
the Institute and the Surveyors’ Institution to drop P 
of the Easement of Light Bill which dealt with this s 
and also the only other clause relating to a change it 
law, i.e. Part V., headed “Right to Light passing 
Streets,” and the Councils of the two bodies have appr 
the omission. The Bill as now about to be introduced 
Parliament by Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., M.P., i 
of Procedure, providing a simple machinery for the 
ment of disputes on the lines of that already organis 
regard to party-wall cases. a 

Until last session the Council had strictly observe 
principle, of limiting their advice on professional m 
to such cases as were not of a purely legal chi 
Having, however, considered that it might be advan 
to members if this limitation were modified, the Cc 
have constituted a Board of Professional Defence to c 
cases of broad professional interest, to give advic 
subject to the approval of the Council, to take ca 
opinion on any point, and if necessary and desi 
support the architect’s case, financially or otherw 
court of law. Up to the present time the cases t 
come before the Board have not been, in their opit 
such a nature as to warrant positive action on their 

A Bill making it penal for any unauthorised 
use the title or distinctive letters of a chartered i 
was introduced last Session in Parliament, but di 
It is again before the House this Session. Nine ch 
bodies, including the Royal Institute, are promoti 
Bill. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the a 


have been in communication with the Royal Co 
on London Traffic, urging that the views of expert 
be considered on the laying-out of street impro 
It being too late for evidence to be taken, the Com 
have promised that the Council’s request shall be 
mind in the event of any definite scheme for the in 
ment of London streets being contemplated. 
It was mentioned in the last annual report that 
of the Institute regarding the London County C 
laws as to the deposition of plans with respect t 
had been communicated to the Local Government 
the London County Council and the London 
councils. The Council, acting on the recommenda 
the practice committee, have issued invitations to 
the borough councils who expressed themselves re 
sympathy with the Institute to join the practice cor 
in a deputation to the London County Council. 
veyors’ Institution has also been invited to sé 
sentatives. ; 
On the suggestion of the President, the Coun 
appointed a small committee to recommend ste 
the ignorance of the general public in architectw 
may be somewhat mitigated. The committee ha 
issued their report. st 
The Council have had an album prepared co 
photogravures of the interesting collection of th 
of past Presidents. Blank plates have been | 
insertion of future portraits. The price of the | 
two guineas. m, © 
The Council, at the invitation of His Majesty’s G 
ment, suggested the names of seven architects for 
posed extension of the British Museum. Mr. J 
A.R.S.A., was the architect selected. g 
At the request of the Minister for Foreign A 
the Council would advise him as to two architec 


f 


(¥ 


in response to invitation, submit to the 
nt as fitting persons to be invited to pre- 
1 international competition for the Carnegie 
the Palace of Peace””—at The Hague, andas 
o could serve on the international jury, the 
‘inated the president, Mr. John Belcher, A-R.A., 
mn Webb, R.A., to represent Great Britain in 
tion, and Mr. T. E. Collcutt, vice-president, to 
je international jury. The Council havé since 


‘dam that the Carnegie Foundation Commission 


om the various countries to compete. 
balance of income over expenditure is 1,680/, the 
on record, which the Council venture’ to think is a 


il have this year invested the sum of 1,500/, in 
vase of Cape of Good Hope Three and a Half’ per 
, and 1,000/.1n the purchase of Great Northern 
y Four per Cent. Preference stock. The total 
d capital of the Institute now amounts to 18,000/. 

- standing committee report with regard to the 
ood pediments and dome on the centre part of 
House, facing the river, the committee felt that 
on should be taken, and consequently forwarded a 
to H.M. Office of Works that it was desirable to 
present wood pediments and drum of the dome 
d stone, carrying out the existing design. 
arent structural difficulties in the way of this 
, and it was considered that a more permanent 
ould harmonise with the monumental character 
buildings. Beyond a formal acknowledgment of the 
ee’s letter no reply has been made by H.M. Office 
nd it is felt that this matter is of such public 
e as to warrant a further letter being sent to the 
Works. ; 

mmittee forwarded to all the metropolitan 
eouncils a communication respecting the abuse 
tisements on buildings with a view to enlisting 
port and sympathy, and were gratified to have 
from ten metropolitan borough councils, express- 
yyimpathy with the objects in view, and a resolu- 
| therefore sent to the London County Council 
mtion to the abuse of many buildings in promi- 
‘streets by being disfigured with advertisements 
practically of .a permanent character, and 
that the London County Council should obtain 
revent the disfigurement of streets and buildings 
sements. nm: 

Tespect to the Royal Commission on London 
1é committee suggested that in all future schemes 
mprovements for London streets the Institute 
consulted at an early stage with respect to their 
aspect and development, and it is satisfactory 
he Royal Commission, in acknowledging the 
suggestion, stated that in future works of this 
Institute, would be consulted in the initial 
ad this been done in the matter of the alignment 
| frontage of the Strand Improvement Scheme it 
> that the view from the west of St. Clement 
would have been preserved. By the proposed 
of the west front of the church will be 
‘hew north frontage of the Strand, and it is 
‘regretted that the advice of the Institute in 
was not asked. — . ; 
ture standing committee state that the extra 
again received by the Council has enabled the 
to extend the loan collection by the purchase of 
h-needed works in duplicate. These increased 
been much appreciated by the students who 
The committee desire also gratefully to 
‘increase by the Council of the yearly 
rary. The amount of the total grant is now, 


standing committee report that the question 
f the Institute advertising in newspapers, as 
som ‘cases in the provinces, was referred by 
mmittee, who recommended the Council to 
revent or induce its members to discontinue 
h they considered derogatory and damaging 
he architectural profession. The question 
the Institute describing themselves as 
estate agents” in newspaper advertisements 
vas also referred to the committee, who 
cil that in their opinion nothing further 


gh the Genootschap “ Architectitira et Amicitia” 


ed to throw the competition open to all architects, » 
he same time specially inviting representative, 


the continued financial prosperity of thé Institute. | 


There | 
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than the description “‘architect” or “architect and sur, 


_ veyor” was consistent with the dignity of the profession. 


‘The Council referred to the committee a request by the 


Institute. of Builders that provisions should be made in 


building contracts by which the charges of county and 
urban authorities in these matters should be ascertained by 
architects previous to the making of contracts, and: the 
lability. removed from the shoulders of the contractors. 
I'he committee, however, recommended to the Council 
that the suggestion should not be adopted. . 


The science standing committee say they -have been 
engaged on standardising the specification and tests for 


Portland cement, the chairman Has attended the meetings 


| of the joint standard’ committee, and the standard has been 


fixed and is now published.» iThe committee are*now con- 
sidering the tests that can.be put in specifications when 
only small quantities: of cemént are required. . The com- 
mittee are inquiring into the present method. of, applying 
Dr. Angus Smith’s solution and other preparations for 
protecting iron. = eee 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. - 


A .PAPER on “The Parade Exténsion Works’ at 
Bridlington” was read by Mr. Ernest R. Matthews 
at the meeting of the Society on Monday. ieee 
The new works, now in course of completion, «and 
designed by Mr. Matthews, provided for an extension 
40 feet seaward and 212 feet northward of the old parade, 
and included the construction of a low sea wall. The big 
sea wall was 355 feet in length, with foundations and back- 
ing of Portland cement’ concréte, six- to one. The new wall 
projecting seaward naturally had a greater section than the 
old wall. . The concrete foundations were carried well down 
into the boulder clay, being 4 feet 8 inches in depth and 
15 feet 6 inches in width.. The wall was 29 feet 6 inches 
above clay level. An important point to be noted was that 
all face joints in the sea wall were pointed up with Portland 
cement. There was no apron at the base, and when an 
apron at the foct of a wall was necessary he favoured the 
stepped form as being the only effective one. The most 
suitable stone with which to face a sea wall was granite, 
The form of slope 
best calculated to resist the action of waves was a steep 
slope of two in one with heavy pitching. At Bridlington 
the beds of all stones were roughly dressed and vertical 
joints were finely picked, as they increased the power of 
resistance in comparison with smooth beds and smooth 
vertical joints. The difficulty with the low sea wall, 455 feet 
long and 21 feet 7 inches above foundation bottom, was to 
make it sufficiently strong to resist the action of the 
sea, and a heavy type of dowel had to be employed, with 
special methods of fixing. In constructing steps the author 
had followed what he believed to be the best plan and had 
set them within the line of the wall. A concrete arch, 
springing from a concrete retaining wall, had been put in 
at the back of the low sea wall, a practice which was to be 
recommended. At the back of the low sea wall were, a 
number of terraces rising in tiers, connected by flights of 
steps and divided by the retaining walls, which had a total 
length of nearly half a mile. Some of the retaining walls 
have been constructed on the principle that the thickness of 
wall at the base should be one-third of the height, but ina 
majority of instances the section had been increased. A 
striking instance of the phenomenon of clay expansion 
occurred during the building of one of the retaining walls.’ 
The sea walls were designed upon the principle that the 
thickness of walls at the base equals half the height. 
The cement specification was practically the standard, and 
it was interesting to note the result of experiments made to 
ascertain the relative strength of briquettes in which the 
cement was mixed with fresh water and then compared 
with those mixed with salt water. It was found that while 
the use of salt water in the seven-days’ test increased the 
tensile strength of the briquette, a depreciation in strength 
took place subsequently, while with fresh water there was 
the usual increase ‘of-strength with age. 


Sir Douglas Fox & Partners, the consulting engineers 
to the Rhodesia Railways, Ltd., have heard from Sir Charles 
Metcalfe that the bridge at the Victoria Falls, which was 
linked up on April 1, will be completely rivetted, painted 
and finished by the middle of June, Railway trucks are 
already being taken across the‘ bridge with permanent-way 


‘material for the line northwards. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue National Gallery in Edinburgh was visited by 
61,156 people during the past year. In addition there 
were 4,096 who paid for admission. The friends of the 
late J. THorBuURN Ross have presented his oil-painting, 
The Bass Rock, and another gift is Schule Scatlea, by 
Sir Grorce Harvey, a former president of the Scottish 
Academy. There were 16,724 visitors to the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, besides 1,189 who paid. 
The following portraits were given or bequeathed :— 
Principal W. Cunnincuaw, by Sir J. Watson GorRDOn ; 
Professor Syme, the surgeon, by G. Ricumonp, R.A. ; 
Sir Nort Parton, R.S.A. (marble bust), D. O. Hm, 
R.S.A. (marble bust), HERBERT SPENCER, by H. Von 
Herxomer, R.A.; Sir Cuartes Napier, by G. JONEs, 
R.A.; Samuer Smites, LL.D., by Sir G. Ret. Portraits 
have been purchased of Sir Hew Datrymp.e, Prince 
Cuyar_tes Epwarp Stuart, the Duchess of ALBANY, 
Cardinal York, JoHN CLERK, Lord Exp1n, JoHNn PHILLIP, 
R.A., Sir Water Scott, Sir PreTer Youne, Sir 
Wituiam CHAMBERS, architect. The following portrait- 
statues have been placed in niches :—-GEorGE BUCHANAN, 
Joun, Duke of Arcyti, the poet BarBour, Cardinal 
Beaton and Apam SmitrH. The expenditure on the 
institutions in charge of the Board of Manufactures has 
been 10,297/. during the year. 


A DECISION which was given a few weeks ago in the 
Supreme Court of the United States would appear to 
be fatal to all decrees of trade unions which fix the 
hours of working. It was laid down that “the general 
right to make a contract in relation to his business is 
part of the liberty of the individual, protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Under that provision no State can deprive any person 
of his life, liberty or property without due process of 
law. The right to purchase or sell labour is part of 
the liberty protected by this amendment, unless there 
are circumstances which exclude the right.” The words 
sound well, but we doubt whether the judges anticipated 
that they would have any influence for good on work- 
men in general. An individual may occasionally hazard 
his employment if not his life by standing in opposition 
to “trade organisation,” but he is regarded as a leper 
and is soon wearied of the unequal war. 


Artists about whom people have become oblivious 
occasionally obtain an opportunity of resuscitation. The 
latest instance is that of Francis LEmuet Appotr. He 
had a reputation in North-Eastern England as a por- 
traitist, and had the honour to have Lord Ne tson for a 
subject more than once. He exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, and several of his portraits were engraved. 
Over-anxiety about doing his work well and domestic 
trouble deranged his brain, and he died in 1803 in 
his forty-third year. Among his sitters was WILLIAM 
CowPER, and as last week there was an eulogising of 
the poet in East Dereham, and as relics of him were 
exhibited, including the portrait, ApBotr’s name could 
not be forgotten. In writing to his friend HayLey, 
he refers to what was for so retiring an invalid nothing 
less than an operation. In doggerel verse he says :— 


Axsort is painting me so true, that (trust me) you | tage there should be no difficulty in abolishing it. 


would stare, and hardly know at the first view, if I were 
here or there;” and he adds, “I have sat twice; and 
the few who have seen his copy of me are much struck 
with the resemblance. He is a sober, quiet man, 
which, considering that I must have him a week longer 
as an inmate, is a great comfort to me.” ‘There is no 
letter expressive of the poet’s opinion on the portrait, 
but one says that his dog wagged his tail on seeing 
it. _He may have preferred the drawing in crayons 
by Romney, to whom he addressed a sonnet. CowpPER, 
when Assgorr visited him, was engaged on his transla- 
tion of Homer, and he is represented seated at his desk 
holding a pen, his other hand resting on a volume of the 


| walls. 
to be recalled to the attention of amateurs. 


Greek poet. Towards the end of the year we may | 
_a Netson celebration, and the Royal Academy wouk 


wise if in the Winter Exhibition some of the portr 
of the hero which Assorr painted appeared on 
Although he was not an Associate, he desei 


THE question of differences between drains 
sewers is far too subtle to be determined by ordi: 
magistrates. Surveyors and lawyers do not aly 
agree on the subject, and it is too much to expect 
private gentlemen should be more capable of comin 
a conclusion. Portsmouth this week has been exh 
ing the difficulties which such cases present. In 
case the Corporation repaired a drain which servec 
five houses, and apportioned the cost among 
owners. Some paid, others contended that by 
Public Health Act of 1875, a drain was defined asad 
for one house ; if more than one house was draine 
became a sewer, and was vested in the local sanj 
authority, who should maintain it. The represent: 
of the Property Owners’ Association argued tha 
several houses drained into the pipe, it was ft 
fore a sewer, and the prosecution were not, by 
service of notices, entitled to recover the cost of 
work of repairing the drain. The magistrates dec 
in favour of the Corporation. Another case follow: 
which a similar claim was made. The borough engi 
admitted that the work he had executed was in cor 
tion with a public drain or sewer. The Corpor; 
expressed willingness to abandon the claim for 
houses, but not for the sixth. Judgment was give 
the defendants, but they were refused costs. Evid 
there were irregularities in the claims, but as ju 
differ the officials of the Corporation may be excus 
they cannot determine between drains and sewers. 


Tue Manchester Society of Architects have 
reason remonstrated against a practice which i 
coming common among officials of the Corporation 
appears that when plans are submitted by an arch 
for approval, any objection to the passing of such] 
is communicated, not only to the architect, but tc 
owner of the building as well. The Council o 
Society suggests that the officials who deal witl 
plans should communicate with the architect only 
such time as the plans may be finally passed. U 
the present method of procedure the client of an a 
tect often receives a short notification simply st 
that the plans have not been approved, and this er 
in his mind an unnecessary feeling of alarm tha 
architect has not done his duty properly, wherea 
objection may be one easily overcome at an intet 
between the architect and the Corporation offi 
Copies of the letter were sent to the chairmen o 
improvement and buildings committee and the pa 
sewering and highways committee. The former 
mittee are considering the matter; the latter say 
the practice to communicate only with the pé 
(architects or others) who may have sent in plan 
the committee’s approval. Manchester is not the 
place where the practice exists, and as it has no ac 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
* the close of: the banquet at the Royal Academy 
on Saturday the President delivered the customary 
sss, Sir E. J. Poynter said:—I shall endeavour to 
your attention with as brief a reference to the 
fon and affairs of the Royal Academy during the 
ear as is possible in the time which I have at my 
sal. The interest of the public in our Academy lies 
+ elections, our summer and winter exhibitions and 
schools. You need not fear that I intend to enlarge 
ly on all these subjects. But our recent winter exhi- 
» calls for more than a passing notice, in that it formed 
semorial exhibition of our late member, G. F. Watts, 
neluded a large selection of his works not already in| 
ic galleries. It is, 1 think, universally acknowledged 
Watts stands in the front rank of the greatest English 
‘ers—to my mind he is in some respects the first of all. 
ity in the higher sense, the severe beauty of the epic 
; and of the great painters of the Renaissance, was | 
constant aim: or beauty in its other mood, the 
> playful mood of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” In 
sense beauty pervades all his work, while his portraits | 
ent no temporary, fleeting or accidental characteristics, | 
have the deep penetration of Titian and Rembrandt, who | 
ved the souls of men through their eyes. The theme | 
e on which, but that I should try your patience, I could | 
igly enlarge. To do justice to Watts’s art demands a 
ire or an article, and what I have said is very inade- 
e. The Academy mourns his loss in the same sense 
1€ great public—as an artist of exalted aims holding up | 
great traditions of art. As a member Watts retired 
e ten years ago, and he was always too absorbed in his 
k to take much part in the affairs of the Academy. — 
ely he felt that if an artist is to fulfil his mission to the © 
ost he must shun all distractions either of amusement 
usiness, and he steadily avoided all those influences so 
l to the work of the artist when he becomes a public 
1. Temperate in his living to an extraordinary degree, | 
reserved a somewhat frail body with such prudence | 
his power for strenuous work never failed him to the 
eme limit of his long life of eighty-seven years. In this 
was aided by the loving attention of a wife who may be 
| to have taken the part of Love in his own great allegory, | 
greatest and most touching, perhaps, that was ever | 
ited, the allegory of Love and Death, and by her devotion | 
ave kept the grim figure at bay for some twenty years. | 
has occurred to me that in view of the important 
ection of the pictures of this great artist which he gave | 
he nation, and which are preserved in the Tate Gallery, © 
t his memory should be perpetuated by a_ statue 
responding to the statue of Millais, which His Majesty 
en Prince of Wales did so much to encourage. His 
yal Highness the Prince of Wales has given his approval 
his proposal, and has consented to preside over a com- 
tee for the purpose which it will be my duty to organise 
soon as I have the leisure to do so. I cannot refrain 
m at least alluding to other losses which the Academy 
| sustained during the past year, and they have been 
wy. Two of our oldest members—Henry le Jeune, who 
| not exhibited here for many years, and Frederick 
ddall, the celebrated painter of Oriental scenes—have 
arted from among us. Prinsep, brought up in the same 
ise with Watts in his young days, and early associated 
h Millais, Rossetti and Burne-Jones, reflected in his 
tk some of the best qualities of all these great painters. 
‘was my own intimate and fellow student under the same 
ster in Paris, and was welcomed everywhere among artists 
his keen wit combined with a hearty geniality; he was a 
ourite with his colleagues, and loyal to the best interests of 
. Academy. Colin Hunter and Boughton were both artists 
distinction and originality in their separate lines; and, 
tly, an early death has carried off Charles Furse, that 
iliant painter who within the last three years had made 
ch strides in his art, and whose loss at the opening of the 
st period of his career and within the first year of his 
‘ction into this Academy has been deeply felt. His last 
d best work, now hanging in this exhibition, gave pro- 
se of further high development, and that by which he 
me into prominent notice two years ago—“ The Return 
m the Ride”—we have fortunately secured for the nation 
\ of the funds of the Chantrey Bequest. A festive occa- 
n like the present is not suitable for any such contro- 
rsial Matter as the Chantrey Inquiry of last year ; Wt 
ude to it, it is only because I should wish to express in 


| 
| 


cae of those members of the Academy who attended 
ur sense of the unfailing attention and courtesy which 
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Lord Crewe, the chairman of the inquiry—whom we hoped 
to have seen here to-night, but who at the last moment was 
unable to come—showed throughout the whole conduct of 
the inquiry. 

i have already alluded to the St. Louis Exhibition, and 
the high place which British art took in that vast display. 
The work connected with such an exhibition is enormous, 
and the members of the Academy and representatives of 
the various art societies who formed the fine art committee 
will not forget the numerous and prolonged sittings during 
the summer before last when all the details were elaborated. 
I take this opportunity of thanking in the name of the com- 
mittee those liberal gentlemen who consented to part with 
their works of art for the long period—some twelve months 
from first to last—during which they were needed. We 
are honoured by the presence of Colonel Watson, Chief 
Commissioner to the Royal Commission, who has just 
returned from St. Louis. Colonel Watson has been on the 
spot the whole time, and has been of the greatest assistance 
to us in forwarding the interests of the Art Section. And 
in this connection I cannot pass over the services of our 
honorary secretary, Mr. Isidore Spielmann, who for more 
than two years has given his energetic services to 
the cause. An important event in the world of art has 
been the opening at Aberdeen, in a handsome building, 
of a gallery of historical sculpture, due chiefly, I believe, 
to the exertions ahd liberality of Mr. James Murray, 
a townsman, also one of our guests to-night. Three 
of the members of the Academy paid a special visit to 
Aberdeen for the opening ceremony, and report in high 
terms on the completeness of the collection, on its admirable 


housing and its value for educational purposes. Coming > 


to another matter, I cannot pass over without mention the 
great liberality of those gentlemen and one lady who contri- 
buted large sums towards the purchase of the so-called 
‘ Ariosto,” by Titian, now in the National Gallery. But for 
these generous donors—Lady Wantage, Lord Iveagh, Lord 
Burton, Mr. Astor, Mr. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. Alfred 
Beit, and, I may add, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 


| made up the deficit from the public purse—this celebrated 


picture would now certainly be reposing in a famous private 
collection at Boston. I will not weary you with going into 
further details of events, but one point personal to myself 
I may perhaps be allowed to refer to—my position as 
director of the National Gallery, which came to an end on 
December 31 last. I will only say that it was a great grief 
to me when the time came that I had to leave the work 
with which I had been associated for nearly eleven years, 
and to part from the pictures and the galleries under my 


| charge, which I loved to the point of almost feeling that 


they were my own property, but everything must come to 
an end and so must this speech. I thank you for the kind 
attention which you have given to my words. 


AMERICAN BANKS. 


SPECIAL number of the Architectural Review (Bates 
& Guild Company, Boston) has been published which 
is devoted to banks. Many photographs and plans of 
American examples of all varieties are given. From an 
article on the “ Planning of Bank Buildings,” by Mr. Philip 
Sawyer, we take the following :—In considering the general 
plan of any of these institutions, the widest difference is 
observed in the point of view of the officers, some feeling 
that the tendency toward allowing the public to come in 
contact to a greater or less extent with the whole body of 
clerks is a relic of the old conditions where most of the 
bank’s business transactions were personal and individual ; 
that this is a thing of the past, and that it is now desirable 
that the public do business with as few officers or clerks as 
possible. From these ideas it follows that the banking- 
room should be of comparatively restricted size, the great 
body of workers being placed in other rooms disposed in 
convenient communication with it, and this plan has, besides 
the safety which results from separating the public entirely 
from the men keeping the accounts and writing the corre- 
spondence, the advantage of making the smaller banking- 
room less expensive, or of enabling a better show to be 
made with a limited amount of money. It is open to the 
criticism that, from the public point of view, the display of 
the working force is lost ; the banking-room is comparatively 
unimpressive, however, and in one New York _Trust 
Company at least, where the actual work of the institution 
is done on other floors, the public banking-room, in which 
the business is transacted for the most part by only half a 
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dozen individuals, presents an appearance which is at times | 
lonesome. ie Penh ad 

Another point of view requires the banking-room to be’ 
as large as possible, even though the public is admitted to, 
only a small portion of it and comes in direct contact with 
only the same few persons; that a gallery or point of 
vantage be provided from which visitors may see every, 
clerk in the institution; that the long lines of bookkeeper: re 
tables may make their impression upon him, and that he, 
may overlook, the various departments and hear the huni, of. 
all the parts of the great machine. ote eed 

When an architect has built three batiks he may feel: 
that he has (really obtained: a grip on the subj ct, and he- 
tackles his fourth with the idea that he’ can tell the banker ' 
what he should. have, but when he has ‘built a dozen he’ 
approaches the next one, ina humble spirit, and is not sur-" 
prised to see -his well-studied arrangement turned upside 
down by the objection that, “ This is a right-hand bank ; the 
tellers go on the right of the entrance; they always have 
and they always will;” or, “It is all very well to have the 
receiving tellers near the main entrance, but we do not 
want the paying tellers near the entrance at all; they must’ 
be in the back of the room as far away as possible ;” or, 
“You have provided no cage for the D. and H. Railroad it 
will have to be placed in connection with the general book- 
keeper, and must, have a widow to.the money clerk and 
another upon the public space.” 

It sometimes seems that no other type of institution 
transacting approximately the same character of business 
varies so much in its methods as do the banks, each of 
which has, presumably, worked out its own system in 
accordance with the pressure of its individual requirements 
and needs, 3S) 

In all these institutions the vault is of great importance, 
even though it is simply a strong box carrying temporarily 
the securities and cash needed’ ifi each. day’s business, and 
giving over each night to a neighbouring vault of greater 
strength its contents. But usually it protects, year in and 
year out, sufficient value to make its contents: interesting 
to cracksmen, and’ to the banker and public.as well. Ten 
per cent. of the cost of the building frequently goes into 
the vault,-the bank and safe deposit requirements being 
combined. for’ the greater economy of construction and 
protection. Siren 

In considering such a vault, we find its width to depend 
upon the number of its aisles, each lined upon either side 
with tiers of boxes; its length to depend upon the combined 
requirements of the safe deposit receptacles and the space 
made necessary by the business’ of the bank. Infrequently, 
the interior of such a vault is two storeys in height, the 
intermediate floor being constructed of light open gratings, 
the tiers of steel boxes and the metal lining giving one the 
impression of being in the engine-room of a liner. 

The usual type of vault has, however, but a single aisle, 
4 feet wide, with boxes 2 feet deep upon either side of it. 
If, now, the door to the safe deposit space is in one end of 
this vault, the door to the bank’s space in the other, and 
the two compartments are separated simply by a light steel 
partition with an emergency gate, the danger of a lock-out 
is averted and the protection of the vault simplified. 
Although it is by no means ‘invariably done, a vault should 
be protected, no matter how thick ‘its construction proper, 
by a casing of concrete, and, if this concrete contains in. 

addition a fence of steel gaol-rods, set close together in a 
double row, staggered. and run through a number of heavy 
thimbles, a high degree of protection is provided, since it 
will require some hours of heart-breaking work with the 


cold chisel before an electric arc can be used to attack the 
vault itself. 


The watchman in making 
to pass behind the vault and 
To accomplish his passage h 
a watchman’s clock-station at 
is usual, the vault is su 


ak 


his rounds should be obliged 
to look under it and over it. 
e-should be required-to reach 
the furthest angle, and if, as. 
pported upon a tier of beams, open 
between and. lit by incandescent lights at the far end, he 
can readily look between them. His passageway is usually. 
depressed or stepped down in order that he may do this, 
and mirrors are placed at an angle overhead that he may 
Without difficulty see above. One New York bank has in, 
the outside of its granite base a. bronze escutcheon which, 
being unlocked and lifted, gives a view, pierced diagonally 
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high ‘degree of protection in itself. ~ Thé' preside 
New York institution told me recently, ‘however, 
been locked out of his bank vault. It was in the re 
banking-room, the front of which was glass, 
directly upon the level of an up-towf street, 
quented at night. It took a good many hours, n 
to open the vault, and he told me that during } 
(which occurred one Sunday evening) he was al 
sée the crowds stream by, paying no’attention what. 
a group of men huddled about the door of the vau ty 
brilliant light in the réar of a dark room. ' He held } 
ready to explain at any instant the lawfulness of th 
ceeding, but no one asked an explanation, altl 
character to 


i 


work was of a sufficiently suspicious 
president himself feel apologetic. ea . 
“We have also the electric protection, which 
afférd to’ be without, and our only quarrel with’ 
uniécéssarily hideous doors, akin to the cheape 
furniture,’ with which the beautiful vaultwork j 
covered.” Kae se, ‘2 
In‘discussing the relative merits of systems of 
tion, a New York expert once said that, when the f 
pany for electric protection was organised in New y 
vault makers were much <antagonised, and b 
claimed that the others’ work was useless. The | 
added, however, ““ We have all shaken down now; 
the best vault that we can afford; we secure elect 
tection ; we hire'‘a trustworthy watchman, and th 
man has'a yellow dog, and,” said the old man, “ wh 
said and done, I'am not sure the yellow dog isn’t 
end of the combination,” a te 
But it is really the smaller country banks whie 
most need of protection, since they carry at times s 
cash to make them very inviting, and yet cannot ai 
heavy, expensive vaults constructed for the larger 
tions. Several curious devices have been put | 
market to supply their needs. One, I remember, 
of a cylindrical cash receptacle, the interior of 
revolves upon an axis, something after the mann 
of the patented safes. This is operated by a pec 
once ciosed, cannot be reopened except by keys 
the other officers. This engine is supposed to be 
business at the beginning of the day. Whenever th 
finds himself covered, he throws up his hands, butt 
on the pedal and is thereafter powerless to hand 
cash. I have never met this apparatus in practice. 
A more interesting suggestion is to lay an unc 
conduit from the village bank in, say, two ¢ 
directions—one wire to an alarm-gong in the offic 
hotel and one to the house of the cashier or presid 
day attack the teller has some chance to protect 
without sacrificing his life. ‘ 
It is interesting to know that there is a season. 
ing little banks and a fixed routine for doing 
November we were told, “Look at the pa 
you will see the country banks popping all over 
West.” One does not see at once just why this 
but it is quite simple. During the summer wind 
open, people are out at all times of night and 
is altogether too public. In the winter it is too 
there usually is snow upon the ground, which 1 
In the spring there is comparatively little mone} 
banks. There are left, therefore, those nights 
when it is cold enough to keep people indoors, not | 
enough to snow, and when the banks are in th 
plethoric condition. a 
I have not mentioned what is perhaps the 
protection of all—membership in the American 
Association. mere) 
As this issue shows, there has been a wonde 
in the number of individual banks built during 
years. The time is past when the greatest ad 
can be secured by building a high building, a 
been bred a distaste among many bankers for gé 
they call it, into the real estate business. They 
expensive as the lower buildings are in the larg 
the bank is better off without the care of an offic 
and the result is an interesting reversion to the 
which. we. started. Moreover, we are becom 
critical. We desire the improvements which 
obtained only by building to meet in each case the 
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through a dozen feet of masonry, of the combination of the 
vault, and the outside watchman in passing is able to see 
from the exterior whether the vault in the basement is safe. _ 

One is often desired. to place a:vault where it will be: 
seen by the passing public, and this is supposed to, give a 


ray 
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vidual requirements, and we are finding that 1 
veniences of arrangement now attained in the nev 
tend to such prompt efficiency and economy in th 
of the bank as to facilitate to a considerable 
ransaction of business. i.e, on 
bs 


sions made necessary by the rebuild- 
cers (in specifying the requirements | 
new quarters) to study from every aspect their 
‘transacting business, to observe newer institu- 
enables them to look at their whole system from 
and more progressive point of view, and to_ 

heir improvement many points heretofore taken | 
q > » x 


ht can be provided for the workers, ventilation 
; to keep them in a condition of health and | 
mtroduced, and room economised in a thousand | 
only modern construction and modern fur- 
and conveniences have made possible. Books are 
earried laboriously to a book-vault at night, at 
of time and wear and tear to their bindings, 
dunder the desks upon which they lie by day, 
to steel compartments upon roller shelves pro- 
steel doors, the whole lined with asbestos. But. 


i 
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roughout. 


d securities are no longer handled unnecessarily. 


the tellers’ or cashiers’ counters in an omnibus 
st fits the space. At night the responsible officer 
receptacle, sees it wheeled from his cage and 


ve minutes. OR. fc es 
y banks ngwadays the..midday meal is cooked, 


and some sort of room for exercise 


ie) 


S purpose, ‘ 
ij, connection with the clerk’s locker 


tion placed 


-rooms. 


: 


‘great deal.of it, but I think we may all agree 
k building, more than elsewhere, one should 
ty, dignity and simplicity. 


and solidity are emphasised. 

ly low. building if it. houses the bank alone, it 

d its own in scale and dignity with buildings 

of it four or five times its height. 

rmanently acceptable, since it is built not for this 
1ext, but for a long period of life. 


PYRAMID AND THE SPHINX. 
Pyramid has, says a correspondent of the 
uardian, just terminated successfully. 


lonel Howard Vyse between 1836 and 1838. 
taken to keep the passage open, and it was 
sd again by the thick drift of sand. Through 
y the temperature within the Great Pyramid, 
rcely more tolerable than a furnace, will 


ey 


h is due, then turned to the exploration of the 
umber, the outlet of which was found by Wey- 
in 1872, only to become likewise closed up by 
course of time. Acting upon the suggestion of 
nders Petrie to confine the search particularly 
nty-fifth course, Mr. Covington, though stili far 
wo <ed stone embedded in the hardened débris ad- 
King’s Chamber. It was a triangular-shaped 
en into half pieces, measuring together 
inches by 11 inches, and bevelled on two 
n part of a circle of 18 inches diameter is 
dressed surface. It is conjectured that the 
nto the Pyramid casing to be used for astro- 

. The discovery is chiefly interesting on 
being the first known instance since that 
rodotus of any character-bearing stones 
e Pyramids. | 
for clearing the bases of the Sphinx from 
ich they are buried is beginning to assume 
The committee already formed is to meet 
to discuss ways and means. It is thought 
ms Department will provide 200 labourers 
ale inmates of prison establishments. 
1 receive a small wage from the excava- 
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| presuppose the modern building, with not only | 
on truction, but marble or tile floors, and bronze» 


; are distributed in classified compartments | 


his own compartment in the bank vault—the | 


eaten by.the.officers. and clerks in rooms pro- 


«ies aes SRS 2 PON Sis j . : } 
d nothing of design, and certainly the illustra- | 


: It should look its | 
at of a business house in which the elements — 
Necessarily a | 


It must be in | 


for the exit of the King’s Chamber in the | 


The | 
first found in the early days of archeological | 


juced, and the vast interior will be better | 


on and his party, to whom the success of | 


‘the object of his labours, encountered a> 


Me carrying the trench from the paws of 
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the Sphinx in a south-easterly direction, instead of due east, ' 
neither cultivation nor personal property will be molested, 
and the cost will therefore be enormously lessened; 


i f 


IRISH SU RVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. | 
HE annual general meeting of the Irish branch of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held on the 27th ult. Mr. 
Thomas Courtney Townshend presided. 
he report dealt largely with, the position of agents in 
connection with the operation of the Land Act of 1903, and 


| while commenting with satisfaction on its development to 


an extent beyond the most sanguine anticipation of the 
many parties vitally interested in its successful working, by 
the completion of purchase agreements representing an 
area and rental of vast magnitude, yet the committee 
view with apprehension'the serious position brought about 
by the probable delay of several years before the purchase 
money of such estates can be. distributed, owing to the 
Treasury regulation limiting the advances to five millions a 
year. This partial’block in the working of the Act is also 
detrimental to every other interest involved in the transfer 
of land in Ireland, and the Institution desires to press upon 
the Government the absolute necessity for increasing the 
_ funds available for the purposes of the Land Purchase Act. 
The report concluded with a reference, to, the great value 
the Institution continues to prove to, its members in pro- 
viding a basis for common action, and affording representa- 
tion to a profession which would otherwise ‘be without the 
necessary elements of union. Ae ya EER 
The Chairman, in’ moving the “adoption ‘of the annual 
report and accounts, briefly made reference | to the suecess- 
ful work of the committee during the year, in, regard to 
matters closely affecting the interests of members, arising 
out of the administration of the recent Land Act, and made 
grateful acknowledgment, of, the kind manner im which 
claims of land agents for remuneration. for negotiating sales 
of estates arid compensation for loss of employment have 
been met by thé great majority of the Irish landlords. 
The adoption of the report was Seconded by Mr. Robert 
M‘Clure and was unanimously carried. 9 
‘- The resultsof the recent professional examinations held 
in Trinity Collége, Dublin, qualifying for admission to the 
Institution, were. then announced, the successful candidates 
being as follows:—Associateship examination, Charles 
Knox Fowler; students’ examination, Charles J. Duggan 
and Creighton C. Dunlop. The results of two other candi- 
| dates. who took the English coursé in the surveying 
section will not, however, be made known until next 
month. : 
Mr. Frederick A. B. Turner, Gorey, was unanimously 
elected chairman for’ the’ ensuing year, and Mr. Robert 
Sanders vice-chairman. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
HE annual general meeting in connection with the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association took place on 
Wednesday in last week. Mr. Harold O. Tarbolton, the 
ided. A vote of thanks was awarded to 
Colonel More Nisbett for permission to visit Drum House, 
Gilmerton, and a similar compliment was paid to Mr. 
Hamilton More Nisbett for acting as leader on the occasion 
of the visit. Reports by the conveners of the various com- 
mittees having been given in, office-bearers were appointed 
for the ensuing season, The following officials were 
elected :—President, Mr. H. O. Tarbolton; past president, 
Mr. A. Hunter Crawford ; honorary secretary, Mr. Colin B. 
Cownie; and honorary treasurer, Mr. Glassford Walker. 
Prizes in the associates’ section were! presented as follows : 
—Design for a country house—!, Allan Kk. Robertson ; 2, 
W. G, Walker Todd; and 3, A. Wilson. _ Design for 
a screen wall, with side porticos — William Wands. 
Design for a font and font cover—G. Craston Blechynden. | 
| Entrance lodge and gateway for country house (appren- 
tices’ competition)—1, D. J. Chisholm; and 2, J. Craston 
hynden. 
ac President then delivered his valedictory address. 
Speaking of the position of municipal bodies with regard to 
public works, he said that as that kind of work involved 
grave interests of an artistic, practical and financial nature, 
it-was essential that the services of only properly trained 
and experienced architects should be retained, Architec- 
tural work should not be placed in the hands of engineers 
and surveyors, and the work of the official architect should 


| president, pres 
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be restricted to ‘structures of secondary importance, ‘all 
buildings of a monumental character being entrusted to 
independent architects, selected in such a way as might 
seem best to the local authority concerned. With regard to 
assessors in public competitions, Mr. Tarbolton said that 
the difficulty lay in the haziness which surrounded the 
position of an assessor. His duties were certainly prescribed, 
but ‘there was no recognised rule as to the terms of his 
employment. He had no stated fees, and the large 
accounts which were frequently sent in by assessors had 
naturally frightened many who would willingly seek their 
assistance. Some clear definition of the obligations of 
assessorship was wanted. He thought the difficulties 
might be obviated if the Institute were to appoint a 
competition committee drawn from its own body and 
the various allied societies throughout the country. The 
duty of such a committee would be to examine competi- 
tive drawings and to give awards upon the same. This 
would encourage promoters of competitions to make these 
bodies their referees. He recommended the appointment of 
either three or five assessors instead of one, in which case 
the award would not only be more final, but would remove 
the tendency to play up: to the idiosyncrasies of a single 
assessor, whose predilections for certain types of architec- 
ture might be well known. Referring to the question of 
monumental sculpture, he said that in countries where 
sculpture thrived more happily than in our own, statues 
were seldom placed'in the open. They were placed upon 
the sides of places of moderate size, and when so disposed 
as to get value from background, whether of stone or of 
vegetation, they gained vastly in effect. The statues in 
Edinburgh were invariably placed in an unfortunate position, 
as if merely dividing the lines of tramcar or other traffic. 
Alluding next to the ownership of architects’ drawings, 
Mr. Tarbolton said that that was a matter of great import- 
ance. He took it that all architects were agreed that unless 
a special agreement had been arrived at, the client paid for 
a concrete result, and that the drawings prepared were only 
the customary means employed by architects for illustrating 
their ideas for the benefit of the workmen. As such the 
client had no more right to them than he had to the archi- 
tect’s office materials. He could hardly find anything quite 
analogous in other professions. The question recurred 
again and again in the Courts, and it still awaited some 
final settlement. He did not hesitate to admit the right of 
a client to the possession of any plans of a pictorial or 
sketchy nature prepared primarily for the client's benefit, 
but he: did strongly dispute his right to demand the 
mechanical apparatus set in motion to give certain tangible 
results. 
The President was cordially thanked for his address. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


UF to the present time, says the correspondent of the 
Morning Post, the British School has had two 
directors, Mr. G. McNeil Rushforth and Mr. H. Stuart Jones, 
each of whom has held office for the term of two years, or 
rather seasons, for the archeological season here is of about 
six months’ duration. Both of these gentlemen are scholars 
of taste and erudition, and it has not been their fault, but 
rather that of the school’s financial condition, if their 
institution lags far behind the other archeological establish- 
ments of Rome. In the first place, Roman residents hold 
the view that two years are far too short a period for an 
appointment of thiskind. Professor Petersen, who has just 
retired, and his colleague Professor Hiilsen, of the German 
Institute, have spent not two but twenty years studying 
Roman archzeology on the spot. Monsignor Duchesne, of 
the French School, has himself become one of the regular 
institutions of Rome, and his great reputation, built up by 
years of patient labour, casts lustre upon his country’s 
archeological school and French scholarship. Mr. Richard 
Norton, of the American School, has also been some 
eight years at his present post, so that the. British 
School is unique in having adopted the principle 
of a biennial directorate, which, in. point of fact, means 
only twelve complete months spent among. the ruins 
of antiquity. It naturally follows that, whereas the other 
three directors make Rome their home and settle down 
here, the. British director regards himself as a bird of 
passage, a diplomatist of archeeology, who is in Italy one 
year and in Oxford the next. A further result of this 
System is that it is less. easy for him than for his colleagues 


to. gain the friendship and. acquaintance ,of Prominent | 
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Italians, and thus to obtain an insight into the pres 
of the country whose past he is studying, withoy 
archeology, like history, must naturally remain 
letter instead of being’ a real'thing. It was not me 
studying archives but by mixing with the peor 
Gregorovius was able to make Medizeval Rome live 
readers. It was because Curtius knew from person: 
rience the blue bays and bare mountains of Gree 
those who lived and moved in her towns and vi 
he threw new light upon her ancient history. — 
reason such lectures as those of Dr. Dérpfeld at Ath 
so luminous and so fascinating. . 
The reason for the biennial directorship is, of eo} 
be found in the lack of funds. If it takes seven y 
become an attorney, it requires no less time to devel 
a really competent archzologist, for there is no shor 
so complicated a subject, which requires, too, taste 
as learning, and should, whenever possible, involve ) 
of lucid and agreeable exposition—a gift com 
perhaps, in France and Italy than in some other coy 
But we cannot expect men over thirty, possibly m 
probably engaged in teaching work, to settle dow 
long period in Rome for the exiguous salary of 200/, 
apartment, which are all that the director of the 
School receives. Archzeology is not a lucrative prof 
least of all in England, where learning is apt to 
munerated much as it was at Rome in the time of fi 
and where there are few, if any, openings to ane; 
archeologist, who has long expatriated himself. 1 
therefore, the director happens to be provided w 
external equipment of private means, which even Ai 
took into account in his views of human affairs, he w 
be likely to remain long in the Palazzo Odescalchi at 
year when he could be making more by lecturing to | 
graduates at home. 6 r: 
But the lack of funds does not affect the director 
it also cripples the library. The British School is of | 
young, and libraries cannot be improvised by a str 
the pen if that pen have not a good bank balance beh 
But for purposes of study the library of the school is 
absolutely inadequate. It does, indeed, possess m 
the classical texts, but its dimensions are not as la 
those of some private collections, and for students 
Middle Ages it is absolutely useless. The patriotic | 
is apt to be somewhat humiliated when at a lecture 
school all the books and illustrations have to be le: 
recently happened—by the courtesy of the German 
tute. Indeed, if it were not for the unfailing kindn 
that admirable establishment the British student » 
have to seek in the Vittorio Emmanuele Library m 
the mental nutriment which his own school cannot, 
the 50/. a year spent on the library, reasonably be ex} 
to supply. a 
But in spite of its two volumes of “ papers,” its 
sional lectures and the success of Mr. Stuart Jor 
obtaining leave to catalogue the ancient sculptures i 
municipal museums, the British School is so handic: 
by want of funds that it naturally compares unfayot 
with its older and wealthier rivals. The American § 
with its 10,000 dols. a year, the French with its a 
receipts of 1,540/. and its expenditure of 240/. a year 0 
library alone, the German Institute with its share ¢ 
still larger sum granted by the Reichstag for the 
branches in Rome and Athens are, of course, in a far] 
position than the British School with a total income of 
all told. Under these circumstances it is thought by 
that unless the income of the British School at Rome ¢ 
raised—and that cannot well be done by subscrip 
which are not likely to increase—it would be better t 
should come to an end and that its funds should be de 
to the use of the school at Athens, which is 4a 
well off, though it has a Government grant a 
sent of 500/. a year. The Athens School has, of co 
the great. advantage of being able to make excavatiot 
addition to the superior interest of Greek over Re 
archeology. But Mr. Stuart Jones lately drew atten 
a fact, unknown to many Italians, that there is ne 
the Italian law to prevent excavations being 1 
foreigners in the country, provided that leave be ¢ 
As the Herculaneum question has shown, however, 
not easy to get such permission, and Italian susceptibi 
are very easily offended and national pride aroused. 
sites, indeed, there is no lack; Magna Graecia is al 
virgin soil, and much- of the Campagna still retains 
secrets. ; 5 iad 
The preservation of the Roman School is not, it ma’ 
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dy: olely an archzological question, These institu- 
sada. very considerably, if conducted on,a suitable 
, to national prestige—witness the increased esteem in 
h the United States. are held in Greece since the large | 


vations at Corinth were undertaken by the American 
ol 


vr aes 
jal as well as a scientific centre, second only to the 


tion, where Greeks meet Englishmen, and all persons 
ture and intelligence are made welcome and interested 
xe work of the school. Such, under favourable condi- 
, might, on a lesser scale, be the position of the school 
ome. But that is largely a question of finance. 


THE MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. 


DIFFICULTY has been created between the Man- 

chester Corporation and the Infirmary Board concern- 
the surrender of the site of the existing building in 
adilly. At the beginning of March the sub-committee 
e to the Board complaining that the latter body “do 
appear to give any consideration to the needs of the 


joration in respect to the building operations which | 


have in contemplation.” In reply the Board forwarded 
he sub-committee on March 27 the following memo- 
jum :— 

[he Board of Management of the Manchester Royal 
mary desire the special infirmary site committee of the 
joration to be fully informed of their proceedings in 


. Our own school at Athens, under the guidance of | 
resent admirable director, Mr. Bosanquet, has become | 


erected, . As to the nurses’ home, it would be very costly to 
| provide temporary accommodation by dividing up wards 
| into cubicles and_ sitting-rooms, and other temporary 
accommodation would, if provided on the site, interfere 
with the carrying out of the rest of the works. “As a 
matter of fact,” they added, “the quickest way to do a big 
hospital is to get your administration buildings all done 
before you complete your wards. We do not think that 
the postponement of the completion of these two blocks 
(administration and teaching) would expedite the com- 
Berane the rest.of the hospital by six months or anything 
ike it. en Sn 
_ The sub-committee of the Corporation on April 20 
instructed the town clerk to address the following letter to 
the board of management :—" Your letter of the 27th ult. 
| and its enclosure have been submitted to and fully con- 
_ sidered by tHe special committee of the Corporation re 
Royal Infirmary. They do not, however, find that the 
memorandum enclosed in your letter affords a sufficient 
| answer to the statements contained in my letter of 
| March 7 last. It is true that the memorandum shows that 
_the board of the Royal Infirmary are acting under the 
advice of their architects, with the result that all idea of 
providing 300 beds in the first instance has been abandoned. 
The committee learn from the city architect that informa- 
tion is from time to time afforded to him as regards the 
progress of the works, but these communications cannot 
be regarded as affecting the attitude of the Corporation in 
reference to the matters referred to in this correspond- 
ence. 


fion to expediting delivery of the Piccadilly site, and 


efore submit for its information the following record, 
oo constantly that object has been kept in view. 
he instructions to architects competing it was notified 
“the Board desired to complete 300 beds as soon as 
ible.” In the report of the building committee recom- 


\ding the plans to the Board, and adopted June 20, 1904, | 


Board were recommended to let the foundations sepa- 
ly, so as to complete the work at an earlier date. 
At the meeting of the building committee, August 4, 


4, Sir James Hoy suggested that the committee should — 


sult “the architects as to whether the contract might be 
et as to allow of a portion of the building, say, for 300 
s, being erected in order that vacant possession might 
had by the Corporation one or two years before the 


pletion of the structure in its entirety,” when it was © 


ved, “That a copy of Sir James Hoy’s letter be for- 
ded to the architects for their consideration and report, 
chairman undertaking to write and impress the im- 
tance which the committee attach to expediting the 
ase of the present site at the earliest possible moment 
view of the financial question and of the undertaking 
sn to the Corporation.” 

The architects attended the committee, when this cor- 
dondence was read and discussed, as recorded in the 
owing memorandum :—“The architects expressed the 
nion that the completion of the new infirmary would be 
edited by proceeding with the whole of the buildings 
ver than by sections, and Mr. Hall stated that in his 


nion the buildings may be completed in about three and 


alf years, or at all events in four years, from the date of 
umencing the foundations.” 

At the meeting of the building committee on Novem- 
LES} 1904, the chairman submitted a memorandum as to 
‘possibility of expediting the removal of the infirmary 
n the Piccadilly site, and remarks thereon by the archi- 
cae 

On February 14, 1905, the chairman of the building 
mittee called upon the city architect and explained the 
os the” infirmary was taking, and intimated that the 
Iding committee would gladly consider any practical 
gestion he might be able to make for expediting the 
upation of the new hospital. 

On March 6 a special committee considered a suggestion 


eful consideration decided that such course was not 
npatible with the interests of the infirmary.’ 

Appended to the memorandum are the letters which 
ed between the chairman of the building committee (Mr. 
Hopkinson) and the architects at various dates. The last 
er was from Messrs. Hull & Brooke on November 4. 
ted that while it would be possible to occupy the hospital 
ore the teaching block was completed, they saw no reason 
y this block should not be completed at the same time as 
others. They were of opinion that it would cause grave 
louvenience -not to have the administration building 


tal) 


: 


: 


building a temporary hospital of 300 beds, and after | 


It | 


USHER HALL, EDINBURGH. 


| ole report of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., who was. asked 
by the Town Council of: Edinburgh to report on the 
acoustics and general arrangements of the Usher Hall as 
designed by the city architect, is now in the hands of the 
| committee, who will consider the matter at an early meet- 
‘ing. It is understood that Sir Aston Webb condemns the 
| proposal to have the hall surmounted by a dome, and 
generally he considers the hall too long for its width. He 
makes a suggestion that the hall should be oval in shape— 
a proposal which would, if adopted, mean the abandonment 
of the advantage of utilising the present foundations. It is 
unlikely, says the Scotsman, that the committee will 
seriously consider this suggestion, which Sir Aston Webb 
himself advances as one that the circumstances may render 
impracticable. With the removal of the dome the plans 
| will require to undergo radical alteration, and the facade 
would be changed to something like the original design. 
The plan at present under discussion involves the entire 
| demolition of the present Synod Hall down to the founda- 
‘tions. It is the view of some members of the committee 
that that would be the better plan to adopt, as, in their 
opinion, any adaptation of the present hall, however 
economical it might prove financially, would not in the end 
prove satisfactory. 


W. ETTY, R.A. AND YORK MINSTER. 


FTER the fire in York Minster, when the works of 
reparation were about to’ be undertaken, some of 
| the people who had known and loved the Minster 
from their childhood were alarmed by the threatened 
emendation. An opposition, conservative in the better sense 
of the term, was started among the subscribers, which daily 
grew in strength, and much irritation was caused. The 
| subscribers complained justly of breach of faith, insisted on 
the purpose for which the fund was raised, namely, restora- 
tion, not mutilation, reminding the Dean and Chapter of 
their original declaration, “ that they would not depart from 
a model more excellent and beautiful than anything they 
could substitute in its place.” 
Among the most’ zealous of 
Yorkshire Herald, was Etty. 
sternation,” finding himself an anwilling partner and con- 
tributor to a crime in his opinion second only to that of the 
‘\vretch who fired” the Minster, he vigorously bestirred 
himself and arrayed available friends in oppcsition to the 
scheme. He penned indignant protests for the newspapers, 
York and London, private expostulations—giving amicable 
forewarning of possible ill consequences to himself—with 
Smirke, son of an old friend, prosaic’son of the imaginative 
‘llustrator of “ Dox Quixote” and the “ Arabian Nights.” 
This opposition silenced the projectors for the time, but 


these subscribers, says the 
To his “surprise and con- 
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as we shall see it was renewed later, for in 1830 the defeated 
party brought the subject up again, and a meeting was 
called for December 28. “tA Mr. Vernon Harcourt, ‘ resi- 
dentiary canon,’ man of family and influence, relative of the 
then Archbishop, was the moving spirit of destruction.” 

Etty, we read, was “ heart and soul” in the cause of 
opposition. ‘ He set on his friend Sydney Taylor, editor of 
the Herald, to fire off * great guns’ against the destroyers ; 
wrote renewed remonstrances to the infatuated dilettanti, 
repeated letters in the Morning Herald and in the Yorkshire 
papers.” : 

To him “the finest choir in Europe,” he bursts forth in 
one.of those (to the Yorkshire Gazette, December 18, 1830), 
“with all its majestic accompaniments, was laid in ashes ; we 
thought the measure of our calamity was full. _We were 
mistaken, heavier doom hangs over us. That gorgeous 
screen — the admiration of all who beheld «it, that noble 
screen, which escaped the fire as by miracle—is destined to 
be torn from the foundations on which it has stood for three 
centuries—broken up and mutilated it must of necessity be 
—is to be placed where it must, from the situation of the 
windows, be mostly in shadow, and some of it entirely lost. 

“This is not all. That noble choir, of which this noble 
screen forms the gate—and, like the ‘ Beautiful Gate’ of the 
Temple of Jerusalem is the opening only to greater beauty, 
greater splendour—that noble choir is destined to be cur- 
tailed and cramped in its lengthened (? length) and its 
grand proportions—leading from the gate to the distant 
steps, from the steps to the altar ; then the light and elegant 
altar-screen ; another graceful withdrawing space behind— 
‘the Chapelle of our Ladye ’—and, towering above all, at 
the end the east window, like a splendid mass of diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires and emeralds, forming altogether a coup 
@eil unequalled in the world. Iam proud to say I have 
seen many of the finest cathedrals in Europe; I never saw 
one equal to it. All this is to be ‘improved ’—the cant 
phraseology of the day—that is, spoiled by tasteless, un- 
feeling innovators. All the feeling of auld lang syne 
brought down to the steam, gas and ‘iron age’ of the nine- 
teenth century. God forbid the vile attempt, and save our 
noble building from ruin. Were I, Mr. Editor, to offer to 
repaint the cartoons of Raphael or the ‘Last Judgment’ of 
Michel Angelo should I not be justly regarded by the 
world of art asa madman, an imbecile or a most pre- 
sumptuous coxcomb? Certainly I should, _ The case is a 
parallel one. York Minster is as perfect in its kind, and 
even more so, than the works in question are of the same 
epoch, the fifteenth century ; has the same sacred antiquity 
to make all but vandals venerate and hallow it. 

“ We learn, too, that in a letter to the Leeds Intelligencer 
his opinion as an artist is given as coolly as his great love: 
and enthusiasm will allow, Why, why, the proposed alte- 
rations by nineteenth-century amateurs on the work of 
artists of the fifteenth is ‘as a matter of taste’ a blunder. 
The mutilation—from the intricacy and elaborate ornament 
of the screen, necessarily involved by its removal, notwith- 
standing what may be said ‘to the contrary—would be the 
least part of the injury to our cathedral. The fatal blow to 
its grandeur would be in the choir, that ‘mighty heart’ of 
our temple. Imagine 20 or 30 feet cut off its majestic 
length. Grandeur and Magnificence arise not only from 
a just proportion of parts to each other, but also not a little 
from length and magnitude. ‘The long-drawn aisle’ Milton 
, alludes to as an image of grandeur, .which he knew 
how to appreciate. The advocates for the measure tell 
you the choir will not be shortened. What is lost at the 
west end is to be taken off the ‘ Ladye Chapelle.’ 
Believe them not. The length of the choir is from the 
present organ screen to the grand east window. Any 
diminution of that noble length would be a diminution to 
the eye. . . . All who recollect the Divine place as it was 
before the fatal blow by the cunning and cowardly assassin 
—who thus robbed the place of millions—must have been 
forcibly struck with the grand and noble proportions these 
arrangements of distance and effect had on the mind, and 
consequently the heart, lifting up the imagination and feel- 
ings to Him who made us. Cut off the space proposed 
you throw back the altar 20 feet at least under the east 
window. The altar, or rather the light transparent altar 
Screen, now forms, as it should, a prominent and delightful 
medium between the choir and that splendid mass of light 
and glory. Put the altar under the window, and the match- 
less beauty of these parts is destroyed and unillumined. 
The Arab proverb says, ‘Under the camp it is dark,’ 
Under that splendid window the beauties of the altar, which 
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assisted and illumined. In short, the whole 


aj 


harmony and grandeur of the choir will be overthro 


‘Pause, then, my friends and countrymen, 
your sanction to this deed. ‘ Let well alone’ 


ere y 


vandals, it is probable the lover of antiquity wou 
mourn the most interesting remnants of Medizve 
remaining to an English church. e 
“ He was warmly seconded in London by Sydney 
and Cottenham, in York by his friend John Brook a 
adherents of auld lang syne. In the end a croy 
Minster’s real friends rallied round the standard 
faith, amongst them great names and fami 
Cholmondeleys, the Yarboroughs, Lord Fever. 
Duncombes, the Wynns, Fairfax, &c. If the 
persisted in they agree to demand back their TC 
appropriated subscriptions and so cripple the innovs 
At a meeting on the question on December 2 
both sides claimed a victory. Then we read that 
was made to the Archbishop and also the king (Willia 
Eventually the Dean and Chapter gave way, and i 
his friends saved the screen. 


THESSHR ZA. 


Gothie Geometrical Planning. 


iN Bases architects scout the idea of proportion } 

buildings altogether. They say that it is u 
design the building on paper according to strict ge 
rules, a8 the foreshortening in perspective and 
ences of planes will destroy the proportions in 
but, on the contrary, we know that Greek and 
buildings are equally satisfactory in drawing and 
tion. There is no good architecture without go 
tion, for without proper proportion architecture 
indifferent building. All the best buildings of 
Gothic period, such as St. Chapelle, Amiens, 
cathedral of Lausanne, were designed on certain pi 
of proportion, and this can be proved by mea 
This fact has attracted the attention of many 
architects and writers on architecture. The fir 
attention to it was Cesar Cesariano, the tran 
“Vitruvius,” who proved clearly that Milan Cat} 
designed on the lifes of a combination of sq 
triangles. This idea was developed by Kerrich i 
in the nineteenth volume of “ Archeeologia,” who a 
the form of the vesica piscis to many ancient exampl 
great success; to the plans of Bath Abbey Chu: 
land, Lincoln, Hereford, and other cathedrals and 
Hawkins, in his book on “Gothic Ar aye 
in 1813, recapitulated the evidence in favour of 


which he proves to have been originally designe 
system of squares called pariquadrats. But 
le-Duc in his essay shows conclusively that — 
of various forms. characterise generally the ~ 
of jsuccessive periods. In the round arche 
the rectangle was used; in Early Pointed, 
terms the Egyptian one, in which a perpendi 
drawn from the apex equals 22 parts to 4 parts of t 
in later periods the equilateral triangle together 
Egyptian. He applies his system to many of th 
he had opportunity of measuring when engé 
work of restoration. In the church of St 
Toulouse—a noble Romanesque edifice with doul le 
the interior of which strikes everyone who ente! 
account of its fine proportions—he found that on 
the ground line into 20 parts 5 of them gave the 
of the nave, 2 the thickness of the pier, 4 the wi 
inner aisle, 2 the thickness of the second pier, 4 
of the outer aisle, 2 the thickness of the wall 
projection of the buttress. An Egyptian triangle, 


I and all must have admired, will be eclipsed instead of. 


from the outer base line, gives the springing of th 
the nave and the abacus of the arches of the aisle, 


4 2 - Att ahs It Cie? ci ; 


Re P 5 


1 e opening from the centre of piers of the 
in the centre of the arch and gives the 
arches. In the Ste Chapelle he shows 


nother, based on the window sill, gives the 
ternally and externally. He applies the 
» to Amiens, Notre-Dame de Paris and 
rals, which latter he asserts was designed 
ss of rectangles, and that this proportion 
dduced from Romanesque tradition, which 
: longer period in that part than elsewhere in 


we, 


es: Fx 
he West Front of Wells Cathedral. 


jn the right spirit, we shall wonder at the 
‘resources of the artist in delineating the 
pposite characters of his multifarious com- 
hich no two are to be found alike, and in each 
. find the appropriate idea, and the fulness of 
untiring energy of impersonation in costume, 
action which excites our warmest admiration. 


of the bishop in the act of benediction ; the 
t; the devoted anchorite; the haughty and 


+ the placid and impassible confessor administer- 
d old laws ; the lusty, but hapless ‘‘ Ironside” ; 
id Harold encased in mail; the king, defender of 
‘treading upon the fallen Pagan; the comely, 


actress, who retired from the pomps and 
f the world; the lovely bridé of Henry 1., “the 
d of Brabant,” the theme of the troubadour; the 

: angelist, or the malignant sprite ; each and all 
a racy energy of conception which the informed 
envy. And though sometimes pushed almost to 
the better to explain the person in keeping with 
of that day, these works contain beyond all 
o the artists of our times which ought not to 


_ Christian Art in Italy. 
ristian art dates its origin from the Catacombs. 
srecy and silence the pious feelings of the 
found their appropriate expressions in forms, 
they were, yet containing in them the germs 
rprising in its luxuriance and magnificence. 
discarded the models of Byzantine art they 
nee gradually, yet surely. Each artist added 
ellence to the old standard, and the Christian 
- men soon manifested themselves in pious 
couragement of the skill of artists. A 


, when linear perspective began to be 
more elaborate system of colour had been 


forms, hitherto unattempted. Anatomy 


il at last Christian art, being now strong 
nd alone, undertook the important struggle 
sonistic principle, that of Pagan feeling and 
the Umbrian and Bolognese schools we 
hose who maintained the former in all its 
ty; to the Florentine school, with all its 
-and power, for those who undermined its 
itroducing a taste for Classical subjects. 
t measure owing to the state of learning 
; he education, the profligacy of the 
ignorance of the lower orders. Against 
“Monk Savonarola waged a desperate war. 
nce, his deep views, his profound learning 
finement of taste gave him an almost 
ce with all classes. He was precisely 
| popular movement, and certain of his 
ll forth a bitter opposition. He did effect 
n in the tastes and habits of the people, 
in art, both directly and indirectly. In 
maintained a comparative purity until 
ry, although the enthusiasm for Classical 
9st too much for the Christian poetry 
the hearts of the people, and Venice 
ds of naturalism longer than other parts 
om the loftiness and spirit of devotion 


srals give the slope of the arch over the | 


-groining, and that others govern the entire | 


which sustains the dramatis persone through- | 


fhe sanctity of the monk, the meekness and) >... : 
Seeeeme Ponti’; the archbishop ;. the | portrait of that emperor, 120 feet high. 


g; the stark conqueror fiercely justifying his | 


é and lover; the devout nun; the majestic | 


‘in art prevailed until the close of the | 


accio had by that time given a roundness | 
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Joined to a strong feeling of patriotism and a love of the 
marvellous which animated the nobility, and thus helped to 
retain the purely Christian element to a much later period 
than any of the other schools. : 


Painting in Ancient Rome. 


In the early4history of Rome few works of painting are 
at all alluded to: The first native ‘artist of Rome whose 
name is recorded was Fabius, surnamed Pictor, who lived 
about 300 years B.c. Pacuvius is mentioned as a skilful 
painter, whose accomplishments as a man of science and a 
poet not only obtained esteem for himself, but went far to 
gain reputation for the art he practised. He was followed 
by Turpilius, a Roman knight, and, according to Pliny’s 
account, a good painter, remarkable for the peculiarity of 
painting with his left hand. Near the age of Augustus, 
who was the first that enriched Rome with any considerable 
collection of pictures and had them publicly exhibited, 
there was a Roman painter of the name of Arelius, and 
after him Ludius, a painter of landscapes and seaports, 
who was much employed to ornament the town and country 
houses of the wealthy Roman citizens with trelliswork. 
Amulus painted among other things for Nero a. gigantic. 
: It was done upon, 
cloth, from the difficulty of preparing plaster of sufficient 
extent of surface, which circumstance is supposed to have 
given rise to the practice of painting on canvas. Historians 
mention Marcus Aurelius, and Labeéo, the proconsul of 
Narbonne, as having sought amusement in painting. To 
these may be added Pinus and Priscus, which sums up the 
scanty catalogue of the native painters of ancient Rome. 
There cannot be said to have been any Roman style ‘of 
painting, as nearly all the works done in Rome were. the 
productions of Greek artists, who flocked to Rome ‘after the 
conquest of Greece and its colonies in Sicily. The number 


| of these was perhaps one powerful means of paralysing any 


talent for painting that might have sprung up among the native 
Romans. With regard\to the specimens of ancient art that 
have reached our day, it’ may be remarked that of movable 


| pictures, such as the finer works of the Greeks are recorded 


to have been, no vestige has ever come to light, and probably 
never can. This circumstance may be regretted but cannot 
be wondered at. As to the paintings and ornamental 
decorations that have been discovered at Herculaneum-and 
Pompeii, it would be unjust to receive them as specimens 
of the ancient state.of the art, as they appear to be mere 
copies by house-painters of existing basso-relievos. Many. 
of them, however,. display great ease and accuracy of out- 
line as well as fine colouring, which, at the time of their 
being first brought to light, was as fresh as if only a few 
years had elapsed since they had been painted. 


Bishops and Cathedrals. 


It is almost needless to observe that the several portions 
of our cathedrals are popularly and very conveniently 
attributed to the bishops during whose respective episcopates 
they were erected. This is scrimp justice to the con- 
temporary deans and priors, with their capitular brethren ; 
still it has this advantage, that it invests what would else 
be dry architectural history with something of the interest 
of a personal narrative. And this interest is indeed one of 
those things which give so much pleasure to the ecclesio- 
logist in his study, that he who first opened to us the full 
relish with which we follow out our architectural problem 
through all its branches of date, style, person and the rest, 
might well claim the reward offered so many ages ago, and 
never yet adjudged for the discovery of a new pleasure. 
For instance, it is something to know that “the nine altars , 
of Durham was commenced just as the cathedral of Salis- 
bury .was hastening to a completion ; but it is fuller of 
interest to know that the same Bishop Poore who founded 
Salisbury, being translated to Durham, pursued at the other 
end of the kingdom his architectural tastes. We sigh to 
see both Salisbury and Durham destroyed by the ruthless 
hand of the same Wyatt. But there is something of an 
epic interest in the fact that what one bishop, first of Salis- 
bury and then of Durham, perfected, another bishop, first 
of Salisbury and then of Durham, injured beyond all hope; 
as if Daines Barrington, the munificent, for so he truly was, 
must everywhere by some fatal necessity be the destroyer 
of the works of the no less munificent Richard Poore. There 
is also some pleasure in finding the same kind of work 
pursued by the same prelate in different places. Bishop 
Alnwick inserted the west door and window at Norwich. 
When we find the west windows at Lincoln and some 
surrounding work assigned to the same person, we seem to 


. 
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see him rejoicing in his work, and sympathise with him in 
his self-complacency as he repeats it. One of the most 
exquisite fabrics in the kingdom, and one of most originality 
in the design, is the clerestory of the choir at Norwich. 
This is attributed to Bishop Goldwell ; but Goldwell was 
Dean of ,Salisbury when Beauchamp, a much greater man, 
was bishop of that see. Beauchamp, as Archdeacon of 
Suffolk, had previously had a stall in Norwich Cathedral, and 
he had there built a chapel. Moreover, Beauchamp’s reputa- 
tion as an architect was so great that he was employed by 
Edward IV. in the rebuilding of St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor; and we may attribute the design of that other 
great work at Norwich to him, under the influence of his 
former contemporary at Salisbury, and thus associate the 
most singular part of the cathedral of Norwich with one of 
the greatest names in our architectural history. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Percy E. Newberry has been commissioned to write 
a volume on the royal tomb of Yua and Thua, the parents 
of Queen Teie, the wife of Amenhotep III. and mother of 
the “heretic king” Akhenaten. The tomb was found by 
Mr. Theodore Davis on February 12 last. 


Sir Charles Cameron, the medical officer of Dublin, when 
lecturing in Manchester on Friday last, advocated the 
general use of asphalte in foundations. He said that the 
Corporation of Dublin erected eighty-four tenements upon 
an ancient dumping-ground. He suggested covering the 
whole area to be built upon, together with the yards of the 
tenements, with a thin layer of asphalte. That was four- 
teen years ago, but not a single case of enteric fever or 
diphtheria had occurred, though there had been cases of the 
kind in the immediate neighbourhood. If asphalte was too 
costly, dry sand, free from clay, and common coal-tar, 
would be found almost equally effective. 


Several Scottish Painters have works in the Salon, 


including Messrs. Black, Downie, Henderson, Kay, Middle- | 


ton, Newbery, Adamson, Affleck, Bruce, Edinburgh ; Michie, 
Allan, Meldrum. 

A Greek Coin in silver—Delphoi, Phocis : (Amphiktyonic 
Council, B.c. 346): AR weight 189.5 grs.—was sold at 
Messrs. Sothebys on Tuesday for 2392 It bore a bust of 
Demeter and a figure of Apollo. 


The National Society of French Architects have arranged 
that the subject of the competition this year will be “A 
Daily Newspaper Office.” All French architects between 
eighteen and twenty-six years of age are eligible to compete. 


The Italian Government have ordered a competition 
among the medallists of the country for the new gold, 
silver and bronze coinage. The prizes range from 1,000 to 
4,000 lire. 

Alexander Tondeur, the German sculptor, died on the 
22nd ult, in his seventy-sixth year. One of his works is 
the colossal statue of Wilhelm I. in Dessau. 

The Manchester Society of Architects have elected the 
following Council :—President, J. H. Woodhouse; vice- 
presidents, C. H. Heathcote and J. W. Beaumont; hon. 
secretary and treasurer, Paul Ogden, assistant hon. secretary, 
George Brown; members of Council—Fellows : John Ely, 
J. B. Gass, E. Hewitt, Jesse Horsfall, A. H.. Mills, J. D, 
Mould, Isaac Taylor, G. H. Willoughby, P. S. Worthington ; 
Associates : Godfrey Colles, J. H. Gibbons, A. E. Corbett. 


The Glasgow Corporation sub-committee on art galleries 
have selected from the Glasgow Fine-Art Institute Exhi- 
bition three pictures to be purchased by the Corporation, 
viz., “ Breadwinners” (300/.) by Robert M'‘Gregor ; “ Glen 
Falloch” (602) by Wm. Young; and “ Orpheus” (1252) by 
the late W. Fulton Brown. 

Adolf von Menzel’s oil-painting, ‘‘The Market Place in 
Verona,” has been purchased for the eRoyal Gallery in 
Dresden. 

Mr. William Henry Alexander, of the Manor House, 
Shipton, Hants, the donor of the building of the National 
Portrait Gallery, died last week at Weymouth in his seventy- 
third year. His outlay was 80,000/. 


Professor Hull, the geologist, will preside at a meeting 


. inthe town hall, Kensington, on the 11th inst., which is to» 


be held in order to protest against the demolition of the 
building now used as a public library, and which was 
formerly the vestry hall. aia 
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A Bridge is to be constructed across the St. La 
at Montreal at a cost of 7,000,000 dols. The Ca 
Government have given the contract to an Am 
company. 3 

Hexham Abbey is to be restored. A_resolutio 
passed at the Easter Vestry requesting the commi 
undertake the rebuilding of the nave without delay. 

Mr. Henry Price has presented to Wrexham, of wh 
is a native, a replica of the statue of the late Que Vv 
which he executed for the Military Academy, Wo v 

The Halifax Council propose to lay’a.line of 
six miles long and 18 inches in diameter, from 
reservoir to Brighouse at an estimated cost of 22,000/, 


Mr. J.H. Martindale, architect, Carlisle, has bee 


| 


| pointed cathedral surveyor at Carlisle, in succession | 


late Mr. Ormiston. The appointment of diocesan sur 
also held by Mr. Ormiston, is in the hands of the 
deans, who have not yet filled the vacancy. 


A Meeting of Welshmen has been held in Liye 
at which it was resolved to make efforts to secure the 
tion of the Welsh National Museum for Wales with 
walls of the ancient castle of Carnarvon, being stron | 
opinion that such a location would most fully me 
objects sought to be served by such an institution 
would also be in full accord with the national sentime 

Mr. Walter Aston, of Macclesfield, architect, 4 


on January 29, aged forty-four, left estate of the gross 


of 5,429/. 16s. ad. A 

The Education Committee at Rochester have decid: 
to admit to the public elementary schools for the futui 
children under five years of age, owing to the eno: 
cost of building schools. 


The Liverpool Water Committee have decided 1 
mously to recommend the City Council not to appeal ay 
the decision of the High Court in reference to the s_ 
be paid by the Corporation for the Rivington estate, ¢ 
by Mr. W. H. Lever. 


The Archzological Congress which was held this 
in Athens will assemble in 1907 at Cairo. The Egy 
Government have approved of the arrangements. 


A Nelson Centenary Exhibition is open at the 
United Service Institution. Any profit arising wi 


| devoted to the promotion of the naval and military art) 


sciences and for the enlargement and improvement ¢ 
museum. 


The Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours | 
elected Mr. Alfred Parsons, A.R.A., and Mr. W. J.\ 
wright as members. ; | 


Mr. William Watt, a Scotsman, has been appo. 
director of science and art in the Disseldorf Institutior 


Mr. C. J. Holmes, Slade Professor, delivered on We! 
day the first of a series of lectures on “ Colour” at his $| 
in University Galleries, Oxford. 


The Chantrey Trustees have purchased the water-c | 
drawing of “ A Python and a Peacock ” by Mr. E. Alexa. 
Mr. Bundy’s “Morning of Sedgemoor,” Mr. Cad: 
Cowper’s “St. Agnes,” Mr. Compton’s “ Autumn in| 
North,” Mr. Aumonier’s “Black Mountains,” and | 
Speed’s “ Toledo.” : 


Mr. T. P. Worthington, architect and civil engineer, 
at Fleetwood on Tuesday. The pier and several buil: 
in Blackpool were designed by him. ’ 


The Oswestry Rural District Council have instr. 
Messrs. R. E. W. Berrington & Son, civil engineer | 
Wolverhampton and Westminster,. to prepare plans — 
estimates for the water supply of the districts of Gobo | 
Whittington and Hengoed. They are also instructe | 
prepare a separate scheme for the water supply of! 


village of Selattyn. 


The Claims for property required by the improveM’ 
and finance committee-of the City of London during’ 
past year amounted to 31,977. The claims were S¢’ 
for 23,282/. ie 


a 
Dr. P. W. G. Nunn. medical officer of health 


Bournemouth, in his.annual report suggests that gre: 


attention should be paid to the planting of Ping 
the town'to make up, for those destroyed where build} 
are erected. He recognises that the Town Council has: 
entirely failed to recognise the importance of the plat’ 
of pine trees. & cite t30 be 
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Architect. 


HENRY LITTLER, 
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‘THE WEEK. 


uz Court of Appeal have adopted a decision by a 
unty court judge which, although right in law, appears 
be hard on a sufferer. A bricklayer in Birmingham 
nile going to the builder's office for his wages was told 
the foreman to assist some men who were moving an 
mn girder. He injured his hand, and in consequence 
as obliged to ask for compensation. He was told he 
juld receive 15s. 11d. per week, or one-half of his usual 


rnings. The money was paid for about three months, | 


d then it was said he was able to resume his ordinary 


wk. Afterwards he was obliged to enter a hospital, | 


vere two of ;his fingers were amputated. 
juest the secretary of the union applied by letter for 
mpensation forthe man. The county court judge held 
it the demands for compensation were not good, and, 
lat was more important, that there was no case, as 


= accident did not arise out of and in the course | 


the man’s employment, for he was.a bricklayer, which 
| not comprise moving girders. 


ding was in accordance with the evidence given by 
: injured workman himself, who stated that it was no 


‘t of his duty to move girders. Therefore the finding | 
it the accident did not arise out of the man’s employ- | 


nt must be affirmed, and the appeal failed. This is 
2 of the cases which compel workmen to believe that 
Act was not drawn up in their interest. A foreman 
mmnipotent in a builder's yard, and there is generally 
lesire to make everything tidy before the premises 
sé on a Saturday. A man who under such circum- 
neces would decline to help in moving a girder could 
expect that his services would be long retained. 


— 


REFRIGERATION has now become an important in- 


try, and was the subject of an address by Sir Cuar rs | 


RIE, the president of the Cold Storage and Ice 
‘ociation, on Monday. He advocated the selection of 
te for the stores which would be near the anchorage 
essels, in order that the goods could be hoisted into 

rooms and the expense of handling and cartage 


ild be diminished. As to the kind of buildings which | 
best adapted for the business, there is a difference | 


opinion among experts. Some believe they should 
underground, but Sir Cuartes Prrrie considered 
erground stores could not be free from the dis- 
antages of damp, foul air, &c. The by-laws com- 


ed the use of brick walls and a slate roof, but it was | 


roy consequence in a practical sense if other materials 
e adopted so long as insulation was secured, He 
id that charcoal, carefully and firmly packed, was 
of the best of the insulating materials ; next was 
até cotton. In America pumice stone was now 
ely used with good results. In New Zealand, as 
€ are large supplies, pumice is preferred. Charcoal 
‘Silicate are sometimes combined, or charcoal and 
ice, The Germans use bricks 
and some binding material. 
»w the almost universal system of generating cold 
out whether cold air should be circulated by what 
known as the “ direct expansion system” in brine 
8, or the “fan and trunk system,” known as the 
€ system, is a disputable question. 


Ve Suppose contractors. are dubious about the 
y of the Brighton Corporation, for otherwise the 
n brought against that body by Messrs. PepRETTE 
‘0. would be difficult to understand. Having 
ned a contract for the construction of the founda- 
and other. work at the generating station it was 
‘sary to give security. For that purpose 6,o00/. 
b,000 - Were lodged with a bank and the necessary 
pate Was obtained. The work was completed in 


ld - 
x 7 a ae 


| 
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At his | 


The Master of the | 
is said:—The question was one of fact, and the | 


made of granulated | 
Ammonia compression | 
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but no release was given by the 
Corporation. Accordingly the deposit yielded only 
| [2 per cent., and it was claimed that 5 per cent. could 
be obtained. Messrs. PEpRETTE brought their action 
for the release of the bond and for damages arising out 
of the loss of interest. Apparently ‘the Corporation 
| Were ignorant of the arrangements between the con- 
tractors and their bankers untilan application was made in 
November 1903 for release, but it was easy for them to 
plead that they were still entitled to hold the bond as 
security against any latent defects that might appear in 
| the works. Mr. Justice Buckiey considered the Cor- 
poration were, by the contract deed, entitled to keep the 
bond as security for latent defects, and therefore dis- 
missed the action with costs, It is possible the 
contractors were unreasonable in their way of seeking 
| the release of their money, but is it fair to keep so large 
| 4 sum for an indefinite period in the expectation that 
some " latent” defect will arise ? Unless the Brighton 
Corporation change their system of dealing they must 
expect that contractors in their tenders will assume that 
latent defects may also arise in measuring work or in 
| interpretation of deeds. 


November 1902, 


Is it prejudice which prevents. Scottish builders. 
from using English bond? Whatever may be the 
| Cause, it will be dangerous to adopt any other arrange- 
| ment, if the permission is given on the understanding 
that English bond is to be adopted. A case relating to 
the subject has come under the notice of the Arbroath 
| Dean of Guild Court. The erection: of a brick wall 
| 9 inches thick was sanctioned on the condition that it 
should be built in English bond, and that there should 
_be a header and stretcher course turn about, ~The 
burgh surveyor found that the wall had been built, 
_but not in accordance with that condition, the wall 
_having three courses stretcher to one course header. 
_The builder assumed the responsibility for the depar- 
‘ture. His explanation was that it was impossible to 
| build in English bond without going beyond the bond, 
and he had built the wallin English garden wall bond. 
The surveyor said it was the first time he had heard of 
_the impossibility of adopting English bond. One of 
| the bailies said it was time that builders should. learn 
| they were not to disobey the orders of the Court. 
_ After some discussion it was decided to treat the case 
as a first offence and overlook the contravention ; but 
in future the provisions of a new Act will be enforced, 
_ by which, in addition to a penalty of so0/, the building 
_ or other work can be ordered to be taken down. 


| DurinG some time negotiations have been in pro- 
gress respecting the preservation of the abbey buildings 
|in Arbroath. - The Town Council on’ one side were 
| eager to retain their authority, while all expenses would 
be borne by the Treasury. At length the matter has 
| been arranged. At the meeting of the Council there 
was submitted for consideration a minute of agreement 
between the Council and the Commissioners of H.M. 
| Office of Works. It proposed that the Commissioners 
should be the guardians of the buildings under the pro 
visions of the Ancient Monuments Protection Acts, 1882 
and 1900, the Commissioners undertaking the preserva- 
| tion and maintenance of the buildings, and the Town 
Council remaining liable for the upkeep and repair of 
the roadway and pavements leading through the Abbey 
Pend, and for, the maintenance of the Abbey House, 
which is to be retained by the town, except the portion’ 
known as the Abbot’s Kitchen. The agreement was 
approved. The burgh surveyor is to make a sketch of 
the part of the Abbot’s House which is to be handed 
over to the Office of Works. It was stated that there 
was a portion of the basement of the Abbot’s House 
believed to be built up, and as the Council thought it 
might. be desirable that some investigation should be 
made into the accuracy of this statement, it was agreed 
that Mr. O_prieve, of the Board of Works, should be 


communicated with on the subiect. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


T-)EOPLE are becoming alarmed about municipal 
expenditure, but in the majority of cases: sub- 
-Stantial value:wwas received, and, what is more, still 
exists. If they would remember that the money re- 
quired cannot be obtained without a public investigation 
before a representativejof the Local Government Board, 
at which objections can be raised, they would realise that 
there is always: sufficient deliberation before municipal 
works are commenced. Ifthe expenditure seems large it 
is owing to theneglect of former years and the resolution 
of the present generation to no longer endure dis- 
‘comforts which-;,were accepted by their predecessors. 
Hencevit is that so many designs for municipal offices 
are to be seen in the Architectural Room, all of which 
owe their existence to the shortcomings of the existing 
buildings. a 
_ The ‘ Public Offices, Assembly Hall and Library, 
Ilkley,” by Mr. W. BAkEweELt, will be a desirable 
addition to a town which many strangers visit. We 
do not always approve of the principle of combining 
accommodation of different sorts under one roof, 
for generally land has to be sacrificed, and the loss 
exceeds any gain which may be obtained. In this case 
the buildings:appear to cover a large area, and we 
suppose local requirements made it necessary to combine 
the assembly hall with the public offices. The buildings 
are well balanced, and people will soon become 
acquainted with'the different departments. The “‘ Design 
for Free Library, Whitehaven,” by Messrs. ASHLEY & 
Newman, is a’ square block well adapted for its use. 
The ‘“ Public Library, Glasgow,” by Mr. T. Gipson, is 
remarkable for the entrance, which would be suited to a 
larger building, “The Town Hall and Law Courts, 
Huil,” at once impresses the spectator by its extent. 
That may have been the intention of Messrs. RUSSELL 
& Cooper, for they have avoided variety, or any 
other quality that would diminish the effect of the 
Classic pile. ‘The City of Manchester new Fire and 
Police Station,” by Messrs. WoopHousE, WILLOUGHBY 
& Lancuam, suggests the importance of the 
service to which it is devoted. There are many 
storeys with a~ great number of rooms and _ there 
is a tower- which dominates the high building. 
Messrs. SHEPPARD & BuRKINSHAW have a design for 
the ‘‘New Public Baths and Extension of Town Hall, 
Chelsea,” forming a very large group, and with the 
requisite tower. Another design for the same work is 
by Mr. Leonarp Stokes. This is a case in which the 
two services might have been separated. In his design 
for the ‘‘ Library, Town Halland other Public Buildings, 
Eltham,” Mr. Maurice ApAms endeavours to evade the 
difficulty by avoiding uniformity, and his treatment is 
therefore more logical. In the ‘ Municipal Buildings, 
South Shields,” ‘by Mr. Ernest E. Fretcu, the tower 
seems to be an unnecessary feature. Economists could 
raise no objection to Mr. A. E. Drxon’s “ Design for 
Pontypridd Town Hall,” for it is probably the simplest 
building of its class in the room. “ The Grand Stair- 
case, Municipal Buildings, Walsall,” by Mr. Greson, is 
one of the best examples of treatment of the Re- 
naissance in the exhibition. It certainly is grandiose, 
and well adapted for use on ceremonial occasions. The 
treatment of the angles by brackets is successful. 
The ‘Proposed Memorial Laboratory in a Country 
Town,” by Messrs. Sitcock & Reay, has nothing 
which suggests its purpose except a figure in, a niche, 
and it might well be used for a residence. The 
Design for Picture and: Sculpture Gallery,” by Mr. 
j. B. Futron, suggests the latter purpose by figures in 
niches, for no paintings are visible. It is a good Classic 
example. The: Barry Municipal Buildings,” by Messrs. 
Hutcuinson & Payne, is Classic, but symmetry has not 
been respected. The ‘‘ Public Library, Harrogate,” by 
Mr. H. T. Hare, shows the entrance, and suggests a 


treatment of ashlar which will give dignity to the build- 


ing. 


Mr. A. R. Mayston shows “ The Interior of the 
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Assembly Room in: the Town Hall, Sutton: 
There is a curved.roofito aid acoustics, but such1 
are only to be seen at night, when the plainness ¢ 
walls would not be, observed or would be dia 
Whatever may be the utility of the colonies the: 
not brought much gain to architects’ in England, 


passed to local practitioners. Mr. T. E. ‘Marst 
design for “ Town Hall, Public Buildings and Mu 
Offices, Durban,” forms an admirable group 
would, however, have been improved if the dome 
raised or enlarged. Another design for the 
building is by Messrs. Mitcuert, Raine & Pay N 
in this case instead of a dome there is a tower. — 
payers who are not on the Council may object to 
Council Chamber in the Town Hall, Deptfore 
Messrs. LANCHESTER & RICKARDS ; it is certainly 
richly executed, and is comparable to the chambe 
see in some of the Belgian halles. The same arel 
show another Council chamber—viz. that at Cai 
which is differently planned, but also costly. 
arrangements for lighting increase the “effect ¢ 
woodwork. The “Central Reference Library, Br 
by Mr. H. Percy Apams, will be an ornament 
city. Sculpture has been advantageously intre 
over the windows. His design for the ~ 
Chapel at the King’s Sanatorium ” is novel. Th 
another design for the Bristol building by NV 
Knott & Co.iins. ae 
Church work has inspired many of the dé 
Messrs. Murray & Seppon’s “ Painted Decor 
Christ Church, Bristol,” is pleasing in that p 
suggests the ornament of the Loggia of the V: 
another part which seems intended to represent 
is less satisfactory. Mr. W. J. Tapper has 
of the “Church of St. Erkenwald, Southend,” a 
severe Gothic building. The “Tower, Church 
Ascension, Balham Hill,” by Mr. T. E. Lo. 
appears in the drawing too prominent for the bi 
Mr. Cyartes Biomriety’s “Rood Screen, + 
Prior Church,” is a fine design showing beautitul 
as well asa rood. We published Mr. Sepp1 
able church at Newton Abbot a fortn 
is one of the successes of the year. I 
Birch,” by Mr. Epcar Woop could easil 
out in concrete. Mr. Pontine’s ~ Ch 
Shaw,” shows an interior with a rer 
timber roof, but although the piers 
terfere with the view of the worship 
aisles, they are too slight for architectural 
CATTERALL’s ‘‘ New Chapel, &c., at the Orme 
is well grouped, but it is hung too high for! 
tion it deserves. Mr. F. K. O1tpHant’s 
Chancel Screen, St. Mary’s Church, Houghtor 
been already illustrated in The Architect, b 
drawing has the advantage of colour, and 1s & 
more expressive. The design for “St. M 
cester,” by Mr. G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, § 
proportioned Gothic building with grey 
roof. ‘St. Chad, Longsdon,” by Mr. Grratp Hi 
is another satisfactory church; the tow 
short steeple, is well adapted for a country 
interior of “St. Wilfrid’s, Harrogate,” by 
Moore, shows a fine groined roof; the pi¢ 
but massive, and the chancel is dignifi 
Nicuotson & Coruette’s design for the — 
Cathedral” was deservedly admired. ~ 
divisions are massive, and would form a | 
seen from the Mersey; but evidently it 
that the windows and other details-s 
Gothic delicacy. The design asserts i 
drawings near it. The design for a dom 
Mr. Lions: W. Grace, shows a massive St 
is suggestive of the endurance of the 
would be well if some ecclesiastical body 
it. The “ Memorial Baptistery in Buckle; 
Messrs. Douctas & MinsuuLt, is perfect 


details, and has the advantage of decoration in ¢ 


ae 


his design for “ University College School, 
ead,” has a curved plan for part of the frontage ; 
rick is used and sculpture is ‘introduced into the 


‘school in three blocks instead of one, with a result 
Par very ‘successful. The “Grammar School, 
coln,” by. Mr. Leonarp Sroxes, is an attractive 
lding with large windows and an appearance of being 
ed with former times by the simplicity of the arrange- 
at. “St. Michael’s Theological College, Llandaff,” 
Mr. F. R. Kempson, shows a chapel and residences 
fully combined. The’ “ Proposed Grammar School, 
coln,” by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, would be likely to 
mand the suffrages of schoolboys, for the white 
idings around the large lawn appear more suggestive 
a holiday resort than a place of restraint and 
asional punishment. In the ‘Medical School, 


iversity College Hospital,” the Italian style has | 


n adopted by Mr. P. Wareruouse, but economy 
| to be respected. The ‘Liverpool Cotton 


change,” by Messrs. Matear & Simon, will be a | 


thy addition to the architecture of that city. 
; Italian, and carried out in a manner that is almost 
sre. In the projecting colonnade the Tuscan order 
been used, and in the main building Ionic. Sculpture 
been introduced in positions where it becomes telling. 
“New Shipping Offices ” in Cockspur Street, by Mr, 


PANNER, jun., received attention from all passers-by | 


le it was being erected. Among the noticeable features 


the large columns which appear to support the | 
s. The building indicates the transformation which | 
ow in progress, for a few years ago the Cockspur | 


et buildings were characterised by absence of 
ht. ~The Royal London Friendly Society's new 
dings, Southampton Row,” by Messrs. Brapsuaw 


ASS, is a massive building, we might almost say a 


lice, and would serve as a symbol for security. 
re is a difference in treatment between the facades, 
it denotes enterprise to erect such a building. In 


sets 


: have adopted Gothic as the style. Their new 


ack Exchange, Manchester,” is adapted for an ex- | 


nt model for a bank, for burglars would find the 
ad floor rather difficult to enter. 

\s usual, the majority of the drawings are repre- 
ations of houses. While a certain style prevails, 
ither is in fashion, it is difficult to attain novelty. 


TALSEY Ricardo has the courage to use green | 


‘s with cream dressings and 
House, Addison Road.” The arrangement is 
ing in the design. In “Proposed Shops in a Pro- 
al Town,” Mr. Mippieton SHaticross recog- 


green pilasters 


} that the building will be sublet, and provides. 


several ‘sign-boards, a more sensible arrangement 
Planning a building for one occupier, with 
result that architectural features have to be 
ired by announcements. The “ Gate Lodge, Holly- 
« House, Skibbereen,” by Mr. R. S. Batrour, will 
| novelty in Munster on account of its tiled roof 
supporting columns. There is also original treat- 
in his “House overlooking Poole Harbour, 
ae _ Mr. S. K. Greenstape, having to deal with 
ner site, has arranged his “ House at Caversham, 
4 around it, forming a picturesque group that 
‘ves to be often imitated. Mr. E. Guy Daweer 
' fare Opportunity in dealing with the site of the 
and Cotta es, Sandon,” for they seem to adjoin a 
© green. Solom’s Court, Surrey,” by him, is a 
and picturesque house. Another large country 
on is Mr. G. C. Horstey'’s “ Framewood,” the 
eys being made prominent features. “ Whitehall 
fr Charing Cross,” is in the Germanesque style, 
\ Messrs. _Treapwett & Martin have made a 
uty. “Maesycrugian Manor,” by Mr. A. MitcHeELL, 
‘bles a long, low terrace. One of the most im- 
nt mansions is Messrs. Douctas & MINSHULL’S: 


hac ational buildings are important. Mr. F. M. | 


sles. Mr. ARNotp Mircuetr in his design arranges | 


~ Wesleyan Church Buildings, Bolton,” the archi-. 


| with his genius. 
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the half-timbered system. Mr, Ernest Newron. has 
three characteristic country houses. The “ Villa near 
Brussels,” by Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, makes no con- 
cession to local peculiarities, but is as English as if it 


were to be erected in Surrey. 


SCHILLER AND ART. 


ie 1859 the Germans celebrated the centenary of the 
i birth of FrrepERicH ScHILteR. The people at that 
time did not differ much from those who were the con- 
temporaries of the poet. Germany was still a geographi- 
cal expression rather than a country, for the small 
kingdoms, principalities and dukedoms corresponded 
with those with which he was acquainted. Scuittrr 
was essentially the poet of aspiration. He believed the 
Golden Age was yet to come, and the desires which he 
expressed in the eighteenth century were similar to 
those of the people in 1859: It was impossible then 
to realise that in about a dozen years the longed- 
for unity would be attained, and, like the majority 
of things in this world would bring disappointment 
with it. The people of 1905 are more sober than 
those of 1859, and there seems a special fitness in their 
commemorating the death of FRIEDERICH SCHILLER. They 
are to be excused if, while they think on him with regret, 
they are dissatisfied for having been led astray by his 
poetry. ‘The Golden Age has not yet come to Germany, 
and unless people are deceived by contemporary signs 
there are many sorrows awaiting the Fatherland. 
SCHILLER, as their idealist, must therefore suffer in 
popular esteem, and the celebrations this week were in 
many cases inspired by a sense of duty rather than by 
impulse. The poet derived from Kant the belief in the 
necessity of the play-impulse in whatever relates to art 
in its widest sense. But judging by the descriptions 
| we have received from Germany the “ Schillerfeier ” 
has not been marked by many indications of delight. 
'It might be supposed that the people had discovered 
that the feet of the idol were of clay. 

It is not advantageous that soremarkable a revolution 
in German thought should arise. As Madame DE Staét 
declared after meeting with the poet, ‘ ScHILLER n’avait 
dans son ame que de généreuses pensées.” She: seems 
to have been more struck with his morality than 
His conscience, she says, was his muse, 
and his writings corresponded with his soul. It is” 
beautiful, she continues, when we find innocence united 
with genius and candour with force. He was the best 
friend, the best husband, the best father she had met, 
and she was struck by his enthusiasm for art. Virtue 
is unconquerable, and it must be hoped that the power 
by which ScHILLER was inspired was no zens fatuzs 
which was intended to lead men astray. His poetry 
and other writings have not ceased to exercise an in- 
fluence on the younger generation of Germans. If 
afterwards they become indifferent to them the cause is 
to be found in the circumstances of our time, which are 
unfavourable towards aspirations after an ideal. 

It is not our task to determine what are the 
qualities in Scuitter’s writings which disqualify 
them from serving the purposes which the author 
contemplated. We propose to restrict ourselves 
to a brief consideration of the effects which were 
produced by that enthusiasm for the fine arts which. 
impressed Madame pve Staét. In this case especially 
it is impossible to escape one of those comparisons with 
GorTHE which it has been the fate of ScHILLER to be. 
always sustaining. Everyone has heard of the first 
occasion when GoETHE entered ScHILLFR’s house. The 
elder poet had not approved of the class of writing 
which was represented by SCHILLER’S Robbers,” ¢#hd 
in consequence he had a prejudice against the author 
as a man who was dangerous to society. But after a 
lecture they walked out together. GorTHeE, who at the 
time was full of natural: history, began explaining his 


wisp el in which they have departed from 
«a oe F RM ( F 


as 


views on the subject and went into ScCHILLER’s room to 
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continue the conversation. GOETHE was an evolutionist 
long before Darwin, and he showed how by simple 
metamorphoses a plant could assume remarkable forms. 
SCHILLER'S s reply was, ‘That is an idea not an experi- 
ence.” At that time among the followers of Kant the 
word “idea” had a special significance. But GoETHE 
was not a follower of Kant. The truth was SCHILLER 
believed that whatever was beautiful must come from 
inspiration, while GorTHE thought that experience was 
the source of all knowledge. 

GoETHE was a proficient in some branches of art. 
He could draw and paint, was a collector, and he even 
superintended the erection of a public building i in order 
that his knowledge of architecture might gain precision. 
He investigated the history as well as the principles of 
art. We have articles by him on building, sculpture, 
ornament, and his very numerous reviews of books on 
art display almost encyclopzedic knowledge. He trans- 
lated the biography of BENVENUTO CELLINI in order to 
prepare himself for his travels in Italy, and one of his 
first acts on arriving in the south wasjto go in quest of a 
copy of PaLiapio's works, which he considered to be 
indispensable, as architecture was the basis of Renais- 
sance art. 

With ScuILLteR we see no signs of similar self- 
education in art. His ideas were certainly exalted, 
but they were never subjected to the practical tests 
to which GortHEe submitted himself. The poem of 
‘The Artists” is undoubtedly very noble; indeed, 
GoETHE could not have composed it, and in several of 
his writings we find ideas about the supremacy of art 
which probably the world will never be able to realise. 
In fact, the faith of ScHILLER in all that art can accom- 
plish as a political agent must have amazed the states- 
men of his country. Born in 1759, he was in his 
thirtieth year when the French Revolution broke out. 
He had suffered at the hands of the Duke of WurtTEm- 
BERG, and he was liable to imprisonment for life 
because he ran away to Mannheim, in order to have 
one of his plays acted. He was therefore ready to sym- 
pathise with those who wished to create a new Europe 
in which tyrannical kings and grand dukes would 
cease to exercise their despotism. It was not long 
before many terrible excesses were exhibited in France, 
and ScHILLER sought by means of his writings to 
persuade Frenchmen about the advantages of modera- 
tion, or, in other words, to let themselves be guided by 
zesthetics. It was as vain a proposal as trying to 
extinguish a conflagration with eau de Cologne, but 
some of the French revolutionaries realised the good- 
will of the writer, and out of gratitude SCHILLER. was 
included among the men to whom France and Liberty 
were indebted. 

ScuiLLterR acknowledged that he was mainly follow- 
ing out the principles of Kant, a statement which 
would have overcome the equanimity of the Kénigsberg 
philosopher if it came to his knowledge. The first 
conclusion is no less surprising, for SCHILLER main- 
tains that as beauty leads to freedom, therefore all 
hereditary bondsmen must go through an esthetic 
course. The statesmen, he said, corresponded with 
the artist who elaborates a shapeless mass to 
his own design. | There was, however, a difference, 
for mstead of sacrificing the material he must preserve 
its distinctive and personal nature. The Greeks were 
proposed as models, because in their public life they 
presented all the attraction of art as well as the dignity 
of wisdom without any sacrifice of their native cha- 
racter. But to attain a resemblance to such a state of 
things the age must first recover itself from its debase- 
ment and return to simplicity and truth. With ScHILLER 
art signified everything that was noble, and in reading 
what he says we are sometimes in doubt whether he is 
addressing the student of fine art or the patriots who 
were endeavouring to raise up an oppressed nation. 
The same principles are applied to politics and to art. 

It may be because the Germans have at last realised 
how vast is the difference between a fine painting or 
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statue and a system of government that i 
no longer able to appreciate SCHILLER © like 
fathers. 

ScuitLer could not ignore the melancholy’ fac 
in many ages when art was in an advanced state 
was little or no liberty. Ifin the days of P 
was at its highest, the great works seemed to 
indication of the approaching time when Athens 1 
bow to the ruler of Macedon. In republican I 
had few lovers. The emperors patronised it 
auxiliary. Florence also could associate its ar 
the government of the Mepicis. ScHILLER’s~ opt 
was, however, not to be subdued by any expe 
which history recorded. He considered that i 
could realise the importance of art then they 
demand it and uphold it. The French Revolt 
would appear to have taken the hint, for what w 
aim of Davin and those who assumed Roman 1 
and, as they thought, Roman manners and custor 
an attempt to realise the ideal State ina 
ScHILLER, and which was to be founded on 
rather than on selfishness ? 

It was not extraordinary that SCHILLER shot 
up as a law-giver, or that he should propose thee 
tion of beauty as the one thing necessary. All 
he was brought up in comparative seclusion, 
first play, “ The Robbers,” i is a protest against 


system of his time. His ' ‘Fiesco,” his “ Don nc 
his “ Wallenstein,” his “Maria Stuart,” his 
Arc,” his ‘‘ William Tell,” his “ Demetrius,” ain 


States in which | things were out of joint, ai 
historical works, “The Thirty Years War” an 
Revolt of the Netherlands,” belong to the s 
Throughout the whole of the works, as Go 
the idea of freedom was paramount, and 
carried to excess. Although he was not co 
politician, and, indeed, there was no room 
States in which he lived, yet in his soli 
must often have bestowed attention on 
and he was therefore glad to be able to $ 
impracticable, theory of government. All 
the subject had the effect in Germany of 
number of his enemies. ; 

His incursions into the domain of 
nately did not affect his poetic powers 
best works were afterwards composed. — 
his death he seemed competent to unde 
equal merit. He believed, as we have 
tion, or, in other words, that the poet wa 
but he spared no labour in -his toe 
innate power by the severest study. — 
GOETHE was so struck by the progress ¢ 
they met after a week’s absence he found 
poet. had advanced. in several ways, and t 
was not temporary but continued througho 
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ITH a view of enabling some of the pro 

bers to meet together, it is proposed to ¢ 

visits to Chester and Liverpool on Jume 2 ana 

The arrangements for the convenience and pl 
members are being undertaken by the president, 

Thomas, who is desirous of meeting as many mem 

possible on this occasion. Before, however, & 

detail, it will be necessary to know approx 

support the proposal will receive from the m 


itinerary will be roughly as follows :— Fri 7 
Arrive Chester, lunch together, and afterwar< ; vist 
ings, &c. ; proceed to Liverpool in the eveni tS 
June ahs Liverpool, see principal buildings, d le 


London, &c., in the evening. Members are: ; 
ladies, and will be permitted to invite friends to j 
party. It is requested that members will inform | 
taries not later than May 15 of their intention 
party, and the probable number of friends ey 
The final arrangements can only be made if at é 
members signify their intention of taking Poa 

‘ me: "s 


Ne 
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- ‘WHITGIFT’S HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 

‘HE Whitgift Hospital at Croydon was visited on Satur. 
Bi day, April 1, by members of the Upper Norwood 
thenzeum, under the guidance of Mr. ‘Jonathan Downes, 
is being the third winter meeting of the Society. A 


A ae 4 


a 
‘ 


umber of the members and their friends assembled in the | 


iadrangle of Archbishop Whitgift’s noble foundation, 


hich has been attacked by Philistines from within and | 


ithout, and has only recently undergone a violent assault 
‘the enemy, which had been frustrated, at all events for 
‘ime, by the vigorous defence of men of light and leading, 
ste and culture. Gaudeamus wgitur, and we trust that 
th on esthetic and utilitarian 
acks may cease. The party were met at the Hospital by 
. Alfred Jones, B.A., the warden, a gentleman whose ripe 
nolarship is only surpassed by his zeal for the foundation 
d the welfare of the poor folk committed to his charge. 
> entered at length upon the history of the Hospital, its 
shitecture, its ancient bell. He showed the visitors the 
arters, including Whitgift’s Deed of Gift, the antique 


wter vessel, the mazer bowls of wood and silver, the | 


oks of accounts, the woodwork— 


Carved with figures strange and sweet 
_All made out of the carver’s brain, 


) stained-glass windows, the chapel and its oaken seats 
j the portraits. So much is there to be seen and described 
t itis customary for Mr. Jones to ask his visitors to stay 
ortnight while he tells them all about this wonderful 
ce. 
syhound, and after Mr. Downes had introduced the sub- 
, Mr. Jones added to the fund of information already 
sarted, receiving, with the leader of the day, the hearty 
nks of all present. Mr. Frank E. Spiers, the chairman, 
sided, and among the visitors were Messrs. Munro, 
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n, Davis, Clarke and Frost. 
wing paper :— 

lotwithstanding the spirit of mere utilitarianism which 
sprung up in modern days, there still remain in our 
‘Many of the ancient charitable foundations known as 
8es or hospitals, of which the one under consideration 
_Most interesting example. Last year our Society 
2cted one of the most important, the Hospital of the 


Mr. 


Downes read the 


ital at Guildford, the College at 
ville College at East Grinstead and several others 
been Visited. St. Mary’s Hospital at Chichester, St. 
jolomew’s Hospital at Sandwich and a similar founda. 
at Canterbury are also interesting examples of this kind 
*dizeval institution. 

*hn Whitgift was born in 1 530 at Great Grimsby, 
hted at Cambridge, and became Master of Trinity in 
__He was appointed Dean of Lincoln in 1 573, and 
‘erated to the Bishopric of Worcester in 1576, advancing 
2 Archbishopriec of ‘Canterbury in 1583, in which high 
‘ton he succeeded Archbishop Grindal, whose lenient 


toss, Winchester; and on former occasions Abbot’s | 
Cobham, Kent, andthe | 
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grounds these unseemly | 


‘He was the guest of the members at tea at the | 
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TRACT REPORTER. 


Whitgift at once 
Mosheim thus su 
disinterested, con 
cerning above most men. 


The 
ms up Whitgift’s character :— He was 
sistent, single-minded, liberal and dis- 


set about to remedy. historian 


His great natural blemish was 
hastiness of temper. This, however, he corrected by a 
Spirit so thoroughly considerate and forgiving that his 
friends rather apprehended from him undue lenity. When 
Principle was at stake he would make no compromise. In 
secular politics he did not interfere, usually retiring from 
the council board when it was unoccupied by ecclesiastical 
affairs.” In the latter connection it may be remarked that 
| he was offered the post of Lord Chancellor in 1587, but con- 
sistently refused it. He died in 1604. 

Such was the prelate whose primacy marked the new 
type of English bishop; the days when an Anselm anda 
Becket were compelled to withstand the king were over, 
and henceforth the duties of the successors of the apostles 
were confined to the spiritual and such of the temporal as 
did not partake of a political nature. That those duties 
were political in a truer sense was emphasised in the case 
of ,Whitgift, who, in founding his Hospital at Croydon, 
pierced the heart of the problem, how to combine the 
| Spiritual with the temporal welfare of men. It was no 
| new problem, and it was solved in no new way. For ages 

past the Church had_ been the nation’s benefactor, and in 
ages to come she would fulfil the same office. While Whitgift 
| crystallised the method by his foundation of. this Hospital, 

temporarily under a cloud in these artificial times, future 
ages will revert to it as the most satisfactory solution of the 
problem of the aged poor. 

Whitgift commenced the. build 
1596, and intended it for 
Croydon and Lambeth 


ing of his Hospital in 
the aged poor and infirm of 
, with’ which he. was immediately 


| places. 


tad suffered the existence of abuses which the stronger 


connected through the archiepiscopal. palaces in those 
Stow, writing in 1690, says :—‘‘ This year the most 


WdITGIFT HosPpIrAL—HETHER GATEWAY. 


reverend father, John Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
did finish that notable and memorable monument of our 
time, to wit, his Hospital of the Holy Trinitie in Croydon, 
in the county of Surrey, by him there founded and builded 
of stone and brick, for the relief and sustentation of certain 
poor people. As also a fair school-house for the increase 
of literature, together with a large dwelling for the use of 
the schoolmaster.” The inmates of the Hospital,.known as 
‘brethren and sisters,” selected the warden from their own 
body, and he, together with the schoolmaster and the 
‘“‘auncienteste brother, so he be able to goe and walke 
abroade, er ells the next in auncientye that is able,” formed 
the “clavigers”” who each held one key of the three locks 
of the treasure chest. The building was completed in 1599, 
and is an interesting example of Elizabethan work, marking 
the decline of Gothic and leading up to the revival of 
Classical styles. Throughout it is of red brick with stone 
facings, except in the case of one of the kitchen win- 
dows, where moulded bricks are used. The arms of Whit- 
gift are placed over the entrance, together with the motto of 
the Hospital, ‘Qui dat pauperi non indigebit.”. We enter at 
the west end of the quadrangle and co:ne upon a beautifully 


turfed courtyard; at the opposite or east end is another 
entrance,’ which led ‘to the now confiscated gardens and 
fields of the Hospital, but now terminates in a meagre back- 
yard. Within this gateway a flight of wooden stairs leads 
to the great or audience chamber; a quaintly worded 
inscribed intimation is given to “rub well thy shoon before 
these ancient stairs ye tread.” In the north-east angle is 
the kitchen; next to it the common hall; on the southern 
side of the gateway, or “ hether gate house,” are the warden’s 
rooms, and the chapel is in the south-east angle. The 
movable treasures (long may they remain unmoved) of the 
Hospital are many and varied in character, but all in 
harmony with the quaint old-world taste of our forefathers. 
There is the bell, older than the Hospital itself, and pro- 

ich was placed in position in 


bably dating from 1414, whi 


The organ came from the royal Palace. of Whit 
having been sold by Cromwell. In the south aisle th 
an excellent piscina and an original sepulchral Tece 
much beauty, with its mutilated recumbent. figure. “ 
is also a monument for the late Baroness Bray 
Thornycroft ; one for the Hon. R. Otway Cave, b' 
macott ; ‘and another by Kessell, for the Hon. 
Otway Cave. The communion plate consists of 
cup and cover made in 1604 of elegant design 
-paten of 1637, a large silver gilt alms dish of 167 
by the Rev. Edgell Wyatt-Edgell, and a silver { 
plate of 1712, given by Sir Thomas and Dame 
Cave. a 
But the glory of Stanford: Church is its stained 
_which a large amount still remains of the Deco 
pendicular and Cinque Cento styles. The earlie 
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1612, and was outside the building so late as 1795. It came | 


from Lincoln Cathedral. The common hall on the ground 
floor retains the original chimney-piece and andirons, the 
oaken table is dated 1614, the stained-glass medallions in 
the windows are charged. with the arms of Whitgift im- 
paling those of the See of Canterbury, the royal crown of 
Queen Elizabeth, the arms of another archbishop bearing a 
shamrock leaf impaled with the pallium, the royal standard 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the arms of Edward Aylworth, 
1598, who “was at the charge of the casements and the 
glazing of the halle, and it cost him 3/. 4s. 23d., and he gave 
at his death vi te ragg gowns.” 


WINDOWS IN STANFORD CHURCH. 


T a recent excursion of the Architectural and Archzeo- 

logical Society of Northampton and Oakham, Stan- 

ford Church was visited, when Mr. C. A. Markham read the 
following paper :— . 

The church of St. Nicholas is singularly uniform. The 
tower is original except the parapet and pinnacles, which 
are debased in character. In the corners are squinches, 
which show that the architect originally intended to build a 
spire. The windows in the chancel are of the plainest 
Decorated type. The clerestory is also Decorated, though 
probably a later addition. 
is due chiefly to the absence of seats throughout the aisles 
and a great part of the nave, and,to the slenderness of. the 
pillars, rising with continuous mouldings into pointed 
arches, which are surrounded by a hood of roll-moulding. 


glass is certainly that in the east window of th 
which appears to have been made ‘about 1340. — In 


head on the coins of the first two Edwards. 


_| openings, each containing a shield of arms. 


England, without the label, being the arms of 


but. differenced with a label of. three points 
being those of Thomas of Brotherton, Earl of No 


of the arms of Lord Wake—or, two, bars: gule 
three torteauxes—who was doubly connetted w 


sentation of the Blessed Virgin with the infant 


_ Hereford and Gloucester. 


The striking effect of the interior | 


most tracery light is a Royal head—similar to- 


tracery lights of the next row each contained a | 
lost. The next row of three lights contain three 
the central being a representation of the Divine P 
seated with a mound or globe at His feet; and or 
side the figure of a bishop in mass vestments. Th 
row, being the lowest of the tracery lights, consist 

-The fi 
is charged with the Royal arms of England—g 
lions passant guardant, in pale, or with a label of fin 
azure. These arms were borne by Edward II. wh 
of Wales. The second shield has the . Royal 
France—azure, semée of fleur-de-lis, or, | 
ably those of Queen Isabella, the consort of Edwe 
On the third shield are again the Royal a 


Edward II. On the fourth shield are the s 


elder half-brother of the king. Much of the lo 
the window has been closed by masonry, and 
which remains is of a later date, some being of 
rated period taken from other windows. - -In the! 
first light from the north. is a shield:displayi 


family. In the head of the next light is a's 
arms of Warren, probably. for John Plantage1 
Surrey—checky, or and azure. In the centre: 


the next light is the shield of Humphrey, Earl c 
and Essex—azure, a bend argent, between two | 
six lions rampant or. The last light contains fr 
a shield which may be that: of Gilbert de_ 
The original arrai 
glass in the lower lights of this window 
determined. lng) 
The next glass in order of date is in 
windows of the chancel now remaining open, W 
to be somewhat later than 1340. The secon 
the west, on the north side, has the heads 
lower lights filled with the spires of canopies of | 
lofty character. The canopies themselves have 
canopy covering the figure of a bishop in the 
of the north aisle appears to have come from 
The remainder of the design of this window ¢: 
traced. The heads of the lower lights of both | 
windows are filled with portions of glass if 
windows intermixed. Each portion consists 
border and groundwork of white glass ornam 
this glass there are two canopies in the secon 
the west, on the north side of the chancel, wh 
have been taken from other parts of the 
figure under one canopy is St. Margaret ; tl 
known. Both canopies are designed to ca 
and are dissimilar to the flat-topped 
belonged to the other chancel windows. 
Decorated glass is contained in the 
aisles, and varies in date from about 1340 
the glass, however, in the church is so much 
-was probably executed under the same su 
and perhaps by the same artist. The e< 
south aisle contains the latest and most p 
of Decorated glass in the church. The col 
tracery of the head of the window is excelle 
In the larger lights are represented a figure cat 


‘ 


O 


in its hands, two angels swinging censers, 


} BA 
wit ’ 


‘Blessed Virgin and St. John the Evangelist, The 
es are rendered conspicuous by being coloured lighter 
the gro on which they are placed. ' The heads of 
lower lights have grotesque and royal heads. The 
vned heads are those of middle-aged females and of 
d and youthful males; and from the character’ of the 
wing and execution show the date of the glass. The 
- window of the north aisle is very like that in the south 
e. In the upper tracery lights is represented Christ 
the Judge of the world surrounded by angels, some of 
»m bear instruments of the Passion, while others summon 
) their trumpets the dead who are rising from their 
ves. Below is the Crucifixion, with the attendant 
res of the Virgin’ Mary and St. John the Evangelist. 
the lower lights are the spires of four canopies. 
. wo canopies below are not in their original positions. 
jer one is the figure of a bishop, and under the other St. 
ie teaching the Virgin to read. Two other windows 
worthy of note—the first. window from the east in the 


th-aisle and the second window from the east in the | 
th aisle. In the principal light of the window on the | 


th is St. Michael in armour, which was perhaps copied 
m some earlier form. In the two lower principal 
ery lights are figures of angels swinging censers, and in 
smaller lights birds and fishes. In the north aisle 
dow the rich colouring is confined to the principal 
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ery lights, in which are represented an Agnus Dei, the | 


e of St. John and another mutilated emblem. 
ler tracery lights are filled with diaper patterns. The 
ments of Perpendicular and Cinque Cento glass are 
il im quantity and are scattered over many of the 
dows. In the east window is a fine Cinque Cento group 
sneeling figures, members of the Cave family. This 
s may be distinguished from the earlier glass by its 
iter clearness and brilliancy and its more highly finished 
sution. Many of the specimens of heraldry in the 
dows are of the sixteenth century. Altogether the 


ned glass in this church possesses great interest and | 


‘s amongst the finest in the country. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HE annual meeting of the Incorporated Church Build- 
_ ing Society was held on the 4th inst. at the Church 
ise, the Bishop of St. Albans presiding. The annual 
wt stated that the income of the Society for 1904 was 
71, against 5,918/ in 1903. This increase was almost 
rely due to the sum received from legacies. 
ations increased from 614/. to 640/, but the annual sub- 
ptions fell from 592/. to 571. There had been a steady 
ease for some years in the receipts from “ parochial 
other collections,” but in 1904 there was a decrease. 
number of parishes contributing had not diminished, 
In many cases the amount sent had been considerably 
. The past history of the Society showed that it had 
1 instrumental in aiding in the erection of no less than 
t additional new churches, and in assisting in rebuild- 
enlarging or otherwise improving the accommodation 
(379 other churches or consecrated chapels-of-ease. By 
€ means more than two million additional seats have been 
ved, by far the greater part of which are for the free 
of .the parishioners according to law. The actual 
unt of money entrusted to the Society and used in 
ie ory towards the objects named has reached 

1hatG ha 
‘he Chairman said it was a Society which had deserved 
of the Church public, and he did not think that the 
teh public quite realised the debt under which it lay to 
Society. In the first place, he would like to point out 
*xtreme value of the opinions which they were able to 
in from the consulting architects of the Society on the 
dus plans which were from time to time submitted to 
1 for criticism. There was no organisation in England 
*h had command of such architectural talent as that 
th was at the disposal of the Incorporated Church Build- 
Society, and it must be a matter of great satisfaction to 
y one connected with or interested in church building 
the Plans submitted to the Society were investigated 
amined by thoroughly competent and.able men, and 
the reports given upon those plans were of such a 
acter as to be most helpful to all the people concerned 
© building of churches. It was not merely in reference 
e plans, but in reference to the moral support given, 
€ Society was so very helpful. 

son Fowler, in moving the adoption of the 
: the duties of the committee of architects 


The | 


| importance. 


The | 


|} a 
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and laid stress on the amount of good work which they had 
accomplished, not only in regard to the erection of new 
churches, but also, what was perhaps not so well known, 
in reference to the preservation and renovation of old 
churches.. He/also alluded to the necessity of proper and 
adequate insurance of all church buildings, pointing out the 
desirability of insuring separately, so far as possible, the 
different portions of the structures, so as to be able to make 
a proper claim in the unfortunate event of a fire. Hespoke 
highly of the Ecclesiastical Fire Insurance Society, whose 
officials, he said, were naturally more fully acquainted with 
churches and their cost than were those of some of ‘the 
ordinary insurance societies, and who, as the audience no 
doubt knew, contributed largely to the funds of that Society, 
as well as to the various diocesan funds. 

Mr. W. S. de Winton moved :—“ That having regard to 
the success which has attended the work of this Society in 
the past, it is desirable that a vigorous effort bé made to 
secure increased support both for its general fund and its 
special mission buildings fund, so as to enable it to meet 
the very pressing claims which are continually being 
brought before it, and which arise not only from the need 
of supplying adequate church accommodation for the rapidly 
growing population in large towns, but also from the gradual 
decay into which the more ancient and interesting churches 
of the country are continually falling.” 

The Chairman said in reference to Mr. de Winton’s 
observation as to the expediency of putting up mission 
buildings which would last, rather than mere temporary iron 
ones, with this he fully agreed, and in fact it had been his 
own practice ; when at St. Mary’s, Portsea, he had put up 
one iron church and four of brickwork. 


ENGRAVINGS OF DUBLIN. 


fs PAPER was read before the Royal Society of Anti- 

quaries of Ireland by Dr. E. MacDowel Cosgrave 
entitled “ A Contribution towards a Catalogue of Engravings 
of Dublin.” He said that in attempting to draw up a list of 
engravings of Dublin two classes of difficulties presented 
themselves—those of form and those of substance. The 
form which at first thought seemed best was of course the 
chronological, yet that magnified the importance of some, 


| and where copies of older drawings had been subsequently 


produced it caused confusion. It also rendered undated 
pictures, of which there were many, a difficulty. The other 
obvious plan was to describe the most important groups of 
pictures, and then to fit into their proper places those of less 
The chief difficulty of substance was how far, 
if at all, book illustrations should be admitted to such 
list, as often they were only copies of earlier 
views; yet if book illustrations were omitted a great 
deal of information would be lost, as some were original, 
and sometimes it was impossible to find copies of the 
engravings which inspired the book illustrator. He had 
tried to steer a middle course, keeping chiefly to chrono- 
logical order, but emphasising what was most important, 
and selecting any book illustrations which threw light on 
the appearance of their city. Dr. Cosgrave then presented 
a fine series of pictures, of which the first was one of 
1581, representing Sir Henry Sidney leaving Dublin Castle, 
followed by another illustrating his return ; various pictures 
and maps of Dublin showing the changes brought about in 
the course of time in the principal public and other build- 
ings, and in College Green, Sackville Street, Mountjoy 
Square, &c. The pictures, which were frequently copied 
by contemporary and later magazines and journals, were of 
great interest owing to the alterations which had since 
taken place. They were brought down to 1784, and Dr. 
Cosgrave said he hoped on a future occasion to bring the 


catalogue. 


The Council of the University of Birmingham wish to 
elect a professor of civil engineering to co-operate with the 
professors of mechanical and electrical engineering. He 
will have charge, with an assistant, of the teaching of sur- 
veying, strength of materials, hydraulics and other branches 
of civil engineering, and will superintend the laboratories 
for hydraulics and strength of materials. The stipend will 
be 600/, a year. The Professor will be allowed to take 
higher consultative work, to keep in touch with civil 
engineering practice, provided that it does not interfere 
with his University duties. Applications, accompanied by 
75 copies of:testimenials, should be received by the secretary 
not later than May 20. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A cASE which was heard before the stipendiary at 
Burslem should be interesting to builders of chapels in 
towns. The trustees of a Methodist New Connexion 
chapel obtained a site for a new building, and sought 
exemption on the ground that the land was a_ place 
appropriated to religious worship. The magistrate 
reserved his decision. He came to the conclusion that 
under the Private Streets Works Act the place to be 


exempted need not bea building; it was also exempt’ 


from the payment of poor rates, because there was no 
beneficial occupation of the land. He was not, how- 
ever, satisfied that it could be considered as a place set 
apart for religious worship solely. He found from an 
examination of the deeds that the trustees had the 
power to build a house or houses for a minister or an 
attendant. If that right were exercised they would not 
be exempt. If Sunday schools only were erected the 
question of exemption might give rise to discussion, but 
in the case of a house there could be no doubt. The 
magistrate therefore held that the trustees were liable 
for the cost of the street improvement. The decision is 
to receive the attention of the National Free Church 
Council. 


In the section of architecture at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts Americans are more numerous than any of the 
other strangers who attend. It is believed that the 
average of late years has been from seventy to eighty. 
American amateurs are not forgetful of the hospitality 
shown to their countrymen. As a recognition of it 
Mr. Stiritman_ has offered a sum of half a million of 
francs to the school. The money is to be applied as 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts may arrange for reward- 
ing French students. Having so much interest in Paris 
it is right Americans should desire to know more about 
the city and its masterpieces than they can obtain from 
their hurried glances whenever they visit it. Recently 
M. DESPRADELLE, the architect, delivered in Boston a 
course of lectures to crowded audiences on the “ Evolu- 
tion of Modern Paris.” The works he placed as fore- 
most were Notre-Dame, the dome of the Invalides, the 
Garde Meuble and the Opera House. 

Tue parish church of Ramsgate is familiar to the 
majority of Londoners. It is supposed to be Gothic, 
but when it was erected there were no precise ideas 
about the style. As the building stands’ on compara- 
tively high ground the octagonal lantern tower or belfry 
is a landmark for mariners. The church has suffered 
through its elevation, and lately the pinnacles and 
other adornments of the lantern have had to’ be re- 
moved. ‘The restoration of the building is estimated to 
cost 4,800/, The lantern will require 2,700/. of that 
sum. Mr. Caroe has charge of the work, and it would 
not be difficult for him to design a more interesting 
crown for the church which would not cost more than 
2,700. 


Tue Austrian dramatist Lupwic ANZENGRUBER was 
one of the pioneers of realism on the stage. He took 
most of his subjects from the lives of the peasants, and 
it was a surprise to playgoers to discover that such a 
class of dramatis persone could be made interesting. 
He died in 1889. Vienna possessed one memorial of 
the popular dramatist, but another has been placed in a 
fitting position near the Deutschen Volkstheater. It 
is the work of JoHann ScHERPE. The sculptor wished 
to suggest that ANZENGRUBER belonged to. the classes 
who are the substructure of the State. The pedestal 
is therefore a rough block of sandstone. At foot are 
stones amidst which appears a figure of Hans the 
stone-breaker, one of the writer’s creations. ANZEN- 
GRUBER is represented as if in the mountains. He 
stands looking towards a distant place with a stout berg- 
Stock in his right hand while the left hand holds his 
large hat behind his back. The statue is certain-to.be 
one of the most popular in Vienna. 


A CIRCULAR has been issued by Mr, 
B. Apams relating to his candidature for a seat 
| Council. of the Institute. He bases his claim 
services, after twenty-six years as hon. secretar 
Architectural Museum, in originating and ¢ 
through the transfer of the property to the 
tectural Association. He desires to still further ; 
the project. He adds :—* My ambition, howevei 
to be returned as the nominee of any section o1 
The one pledge which I give is my intention, if 
to advance the highest interests of the art oj 
tecture to the best of my ability.” It is desir 
have a Council of a varied kind, and Mr. 
ApaAms’s acquaintance with the inner and outer 
of architectural practice makes him a candida 
should be able to render useful service. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL LONDON FRIENDLY SOCIETY, FINSBURY SQUAR 


READING GAS COMPANY’S NEW OFFICES, READIN( 


5 fines buildings have been recently erect 
have a frontage to Cross Street of 102 f 
to Friar Street 40 feet. The basement contains) 
room for the larger articles. A strong room, } 
adjacent, is provided, so that books, ledgers, &c., 
conveyed from basement to the second floor, St 
stores, lavatories, w.c.’s, &c., are provided, all 
and ventilated by a large open area. Two stor 
cases communicate with the upper floors. The 
floor contains a large show-room for lighter ; 
such as the different varieties of small gas stoy 
and the various forms of incandescent light: 
large general office is on this floor, with distine 
for the secretary and assistant secretary. As 
office is provided for the prepayment clerk 
transact all the business connected with collec 
money from the automatic penny-in-the-slot met 
hat and coat-room filled up with lockers for the 
the staff is provided, and also a cycle-room fi 
with stands for each cycle. A separate entr 
provided in Cross Street for this purpose 
main entrance is in Friar Street. The firs 
contains a large lecture hall for the practi 
monstration of cookery by use of gas kite 
&c. There are various other offices on thi 
for use of the secretary, auditors, typewrite 
_ The second floor contains several offices. On tl 
accommodation is. provided for the caretaki 
comprises kitchen, scullery, larder, pantry, sittin; 
bedrooms and bath-room. On the third floor pi 
-is made for various rooms should they be r 
The premises are heated entirely by gas as a 
by the company. The materials used are as foll 
The entire ground floor is built of “Grey 
granite of a particularly pleasing soft grey col 
whole of it being worked to the architect's 
drawings in Norway and shipped to England, an 
by the contractor. The remainder of the t 
consists of ‘cornices, bands, quoins, &c., in D 
stone, in heights to equal six courses to the. 
specially made red bricks. The circular angle 
forms a prominent feature, and is go feet im hi 
the top of the vane. The roofs are covered ¥ 
finest quality picked Westmoreland green slates 
doors, windows, &c., are made of teak. The a 
is Mr. G. W. Wess, F.R.IB.A., Market | 
Chambers, Reading; the contractor is Mr — 
Gopwin, of Reading;’ the clerk of the works 
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BRACKNELL LODGE, FROGNAL LANE, HAMPSTEAD. 


SKETCH OF THE PULPIT IN BPAPTISTERY AT PICA) 


| 


| 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME.* 

1898 Commendatore Boni began to excavate the Roman 
Forum for the Italian Government. It may be said, 
out exaggeration, that all the remains of classic Rome 
h are most full of significance, and which throw the 
est light upon the Romans, upon the development of 
‘religion, their political institutions and their life, have 
revealed during the seven years of his work there. 
Forum was the centre of every side of the life of the 
jts most ancient shrines, its place of political assem- 
», its judicial tribunals and its best shops were all 
ted in the narrow and marshy valley which first rose 
importanee as the common market-place of the small 
yes set upon the hills in the midst of which it lay. 
ugh it passed the great triumphal processions, and in 
ery class of Romans assembled for social intercourse. 
times of the. kings and of the republic are those in 
h the foundations of the Roman power were laid, and 
e institutions of those times the pure Roman elements 
h lay at the base of it are to be traced. The centuries 
1e Empire show us a Rome in which foreign influences 
importations had modified, and in great part changed, 
rue characteristics of the Roman and of his religious 
political ideals ; it is therefore to the remains of kingly 
republican Rome that Signor Boni has striven to reach, 
striven with a success which has exceeded all ex- 
ation. 

t would seem that the Latin tribes entered Italy from 
1orth-east corner, and wandered along the low flat coast 
tt 1000 B.c. At last they crossed the Apennines and 
1 settled on the western side of the peninsula, rather 
1 low hills rising out of the marshes than upon lofty 
ntain peaks. They would seem to have been 
nally lake-dwellers, and the name “ Latin” has been 
ved from /atus, “the people of the plain.” From the 
il voleanic group of the Alban Hills some of them came 
wards to the Septimontium, and communities grew up 
he Capitol, the Esquiline, the Palatine, the Quirinal, 
which about the eighth century B.c. were united into 
city by the chieftain of the Palatine, whom we call 
ulus. The villagers met for exchange and barter in 
valley of the Forum, and so great was the loyalty of the 
lans in later times to the traditions of their city that 
| thousand years that valley remained, in spite of all its 
nveniences, the central point of its life. The Sacra Via, 
famous path of the triumphs, and the road where 
ace strolled with his friends, was at first a track across 


marsh, passing along its higher and its sunnier side, | 
uniting the two chief villages of the Palatine and the. 


i ae 
ll dwellers upon hills must fetch their water from a 


1g below, or, rather, they must send their womenkind > 
teh it. Under the steep cliff of the Palatine a copious | 


1g rose to the surface, which the Romans called the 
tam of Juturna. From it the first Palatine women 


ed water in rough earthen jars up to the village, as_ 


women of so many little towns in central Italy do 
ty. When the Romans had learned to dig wells for 
‘ water the primitive associations of this spring with 


wigins of the State gave it a peculiar sanctity in their. 


, and it became a shrine of that nature-worship which 
their allegiance so much longer in its purer and more 
‘act form than it did that of the Greeks. The Romans 
an implicit belief in the curative powers of water, and 
- water was so likely to be beneficial as that of the first 
sd pool of their forefathers? A sanctuary of healing 
‘up around the place, which became a kind of pool of 
esda of the city. Varro derives the name of Juturam 
jovare, because so many sick are wont to seek the 
i the waters.” A number of small arched cells behind 
pool were found to contain the statues of health 
bee and seemed to have formed a kind of open-air 
he story went that Castor and Pollux, appearing from 
sky upon white horses, decided the battle of Lake 
Hus in favour of the Romans, and afterwards announced 
crowning victory over the Tarquins in the Forum, 
¢ they washed their horses in the fountain of Juturna. 

Statues were set up at the place, and numerous frag- 
S of these have come to light there. The sacred pool 
jee in the charge of a priesthood, and since it was 
re resorted to by women, this was very naturally a 
‘e one. Close beside it stood the hut of the public fire 
rd 
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from which the same women might fetch embers to rekindle 
their own hearths, and which was under the care ef the same 
priesthood, the Vestal Virgins... These-were “he daughters 
of the city,” and performed for the ‘State.all such duties as. 
in each household were performed by.its'womenkind. They 
were present at all ceremoniés comhected with the harvest, 
they brought the sacred water, for expiatory sacrifices, they 
cooked the sacred cakes ofithe mola salsa, and they kept 
alight the fire upon theCity Hearth. It was this intimate 
connection of theirs. with the corporate State which gave 
them so deep and abiding a sacredness to a Roman mind. 

The Hut of the Fire was called the “ Aedes Veste,” 
and since it was above all the shelter of the hearth of the 
city, it kept throughout its many successive rebuildings the 
circular form of a primitive hut, such as we see in the clay 
hut-urns found in early Latin cemeteries. The dwelling of 
the Vestals adjoined it, and close to both stood the Regia, 

the royal house,” and the dwelling-place of the King and 
Father of the primitive Family State of Rome. Thus it 
came about that there grew up in the south-eastern corner 
of the valley, around the spring, a group of shrines closely 
connected with the earliest beginnings of the joint city. 

In the diagonally opposite, and north-western corner, 
was the Comitium, or place of political assembling. It 
was. railed off by Tullius Hostilius, who built the first 
Senate house, or Curia, on the slope of the hill above. 
In the Comitium stood the platform for orators, which was 
called the ‘‘rostra,” because it was decorated with prows 
of the ships taken in naval warfare.. In the Comitium, 
Boni has explored twenty-three archeological strata, these 
being floors laid down one upon another, and each one 
scattered with relics of the pottery and the sacrifices of the 
Romans. Several passages from Latin writers agree in 
stating that there was here, and in close connection with the 

rostra,” a “ Lapis Niger,” which marked the site of the 
tomb of Romulus, which tomb was guarded by two lions of 
stone (or by one). The famous. Black Stone was found in 
1899, and is actually. a trapezoidal piece of black marble 
pavement let into the white pavement of the Comitium, un- 
doubtedly in order to hide from view certain ancient and 
ruined monuments which it covers, while for ever com- 
memorating their position. In order to discover whether 
a tomb of Romulus did really exist beneath it, Boni dug 
under the marble, having supported it on iron props. He 
| found there two bases on which the lions may well have 
| stood, together with two broken columns, the one conical, 
_ the other pyramidalin shape. Around them lay the remains 
of a great sacrifice and many votive offerings. Boni’s 
own theory is that during the social wars of the Republic, 
| when the plebeians were attempting to seize a share in the 
| government from the patrician families of pure Roman 
blood, and when their tribunes appropriated the “rostra” for 
their own demagogic harangues, the patricians made a 
|violent onslaught upon them. The ancient monuments 
before the platform were broken, but the plebeians per- 
formed a great expiation, and covered down the ruin with 
| black marble brought from Cape Matapan. 

The pyramidal column is covered on all four sides by an 
inscription, written boustrophedon, and in Chalcidic Greek ; 
but, in spite of all efforts, only a very general idea of the 
meaning of this will ever be gathered, since two-thirds of it 
are broken away. ; 

The period of the Republic has few remains of import- 
ance in the Forum which distinctively belong to it, although 
it is very clear that the notions of the Romans of that 
most important time in their history, as to religion andas to 
political aims, are greatly elucidated by the monuments 
which have just been described. : Pavements and mighty 
drains of Cato and his contemporaries can indeed be pointed 
out 7m situ, and the latest discovery is one which must not be 
forgotten. It is the Lacus Curtius. Ovid remarks that in 
the spot where the gulf opened and closed upon Marcus 
Curtius, a pavement had in his time been laid down. This 
pavement, together with two others beneath it, has come to 
light in the centre of the Forum, and upon it is part of the 
altar where sacrifice was performed to the Manes of Curtius. 

Julius Caesar determined to put an end to the Republic, 
and to establish an autocracy based upon a wide democratic 
popularity. As he planned to transform the State, so he 
transformed the Forum. The buildings in it, whether con- 
secrated to religious or to political uses, had been orientated 
according to the sun’s course when they were inaugurated 
by the augurs. Walls and pavements can be seen in every 
part of the Forum lying below those of the Empire, and set 
up on these lines. One by one each was rebuilt. or changed 
by Julius Cesar and by Augustus, and in defiance of the 
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old customs ' of inauguration the new imperial Forum grew 
up, a broad open square following the natural con- 
formation of /the valley and the Capitol. ‘This Forum was 
dominated by the, néw ,rostra of Czesar, from which the 
orators addressed‘ the mély assembled in the open space, 
and no longer the free‘men of the Comitium. It was lined 
on both sides by the Basiliege, Julia and Acmilia, and at the 
further end, appropriatély engugh, stood the Temple of 
Divus Julius, just behind the altaf which Augustus erected 
on the site of the pyre of the great dictator. The people 
as they assembled in the Forum saw it, surrounded by 
monuments of imperial magnificence, and the lofty Temple 
of Julius, together with the triumphal arch of Augustus, 
shut the primitive shrines of Vesta, Juturna and the Regia 
out of sight and out of mind. In order to enhance. its 
popularity Julius determined to hold the games on a scale 
of greater splendour than before. It was difficult, as may 
well be imagined, to find room for this, and it is now found 
that he tunnelled its length and breadth by a system of five 
‘subterranean corridors. By means of these theatrical pro- 
perties, fighters and wild beasts were brought beneath the 
arena, and were hauled up to it by small lifts. There are 
ample traces of the windlasses by which these were worked. 
The corridors when found were quite choked with earth and 
rubbish, and now that they have been cleared they are the 
most salient proof which could be found of Czesar’s political 
alms. 


Statius tells us that a colossal bronze equestrian statue | 


of Domitian was set up under the emperor in the midst of 
the Forum. Its concrete base was discovered recently. 


‘On searching it Boni found a block of travertine embedded | 


in the concrete. A small hole in the middle of it contained 
‘Six vases ofa very primitive type, a type indeed which was 
in use, as we have every reason to believe, about the eighth 
century B.c. Their contents comprised some gold ore. We 
know that Vespasian in laying the foundation-stone of the 


‘Temple of Jupiter placed in it unsmelted precious metals, | 


and there can be little doubt that we have here the remains 
of the inaugural votive offering of Domitian’s monument, 
contained in what the Romans called ‘ Vasa Nume,” ze. 
vases made in imitation of those actually in use under the 
king whom they revered as the founder of the religious 
institutions of the city. 

Outside the Forum a most beautiful monument of 
Augustus has recently been partially explored by Signor 
Pasqui, the “ Ara Pacis Auguste.” It was dedicated in the 
year 9 B.c. by the Senate, in commemoration of the victories 
of Augustus, and of the opening of that golden age of peace 
which it was hoped that they might bring to the Roman 
‘world. It consisted of an altar of sacrifice raised on a plat- 
form, and surrounded by a marble enclosure wall covered 
with carvings in relief, both on the inner and outer side. A 
large number of slabs from this wall have long been at the 


Villa Medici, others in the Vatican, the Uffizi and the Terme | 


Museum. Only recently, however, has it been recognised 
that they were connected, and that they belonged to the 
Ara Pacis, and in consequence Pasqui was entrusted with 
the further exploration of the site from which they came. 
Many more fragments have come to light as well as the 
plinth of the wall. 

The outer face of the screen had a frieze which repre- 
‘sented a procession of majestic and dignified Romans, led 
by the Emperor Augustus to do sacrifice at a shrine. 
‘They comprise four Flamines and other priests, as well 
as the ladies of the imperial family, and portrait figures of 
‘Tiberius, Drusus and others. The sacrifice is offered by a 
symbolical figure representing the ‘‘ Senatus Romanus,” at a 
rustic stone altar. The shrine is shown as that of.a graceful 
reclining woman surrounded by the emblems of fertility. 
She has been usually explained as “Tellus,” but may 
equally well represent Augustan Peace, surrounded by the 
accompaniments of Fruitful Earth. The frieze may be 
regarded as the marble counterpart of the Carmen Seculare, 
which is filled with rejoicing over the prosperity which was 
expected as the result of Augustus’s rule. This processional 
frieze challenges comparison with that of the Parthenon, 
and in the contrast between them lies the difference between 
the ideals of Greek and Roman. Upon the Parthenon 
all dignity and majesty is concentrated in the figures of the 

deathless gods,” the people are full of light-hearted 
gaiety, and not one of them is individually characterised. 
The true religion of the Romans was their loyalty to the 
State and its officials; hence upon the Roman frieze the 
dignity and clearly-marked personality of the latter is the 
first quality which strikes the Spectator, and the figure of 
the worshipped is marked by a merely symbolic grace, 


power by diplomat yi and succeeded. 


i I F 
‘of its dangerous condition and a new bridge subst 
it. ‘The question of cost need not be considered, fo 


Augustus knew how to use every Roman feeling of 
to early political and religious traditions as yet o1 
aid to his own greatness. He called himself triby 
Plebs for life, and associated himself with the inst 
the Flamiies'as well as with that nature-worsh 
as we haveé'geen,” had always had so strong a h 
devotion of the Roman mind. Where Julius 
graspéd at absolutism and had fallen, Augustus 
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«THE “AULD BRIG,” AYR. 
Robert Burns had not written a poem about 
Brig ‘of ‘Ayr it would at once be demolished 6; 


ter 2 


the Templeton bequest a sum of 10,000/. is availab 
work. But'the association between the bridge anc 
is too close to allow of a summary solution of the 
We have from time to time described the efforts 
keep the bridge from collapse, but apparently the 
patching cannot serve. The Ayr Town Couneil 
works committee recognise their responsibility as ¢ 
of the safety of the public and as custodians of a 
structure. They-recently commissioned Mr. Johi 
the town surveyor, Mr. John Eaglesham, ex- 
and Mr. J. H. Morris, architect, to examine and re} 
the bridge. Then Mr. Hall Blyth undertook to ae 
sulting engineer, and finally Sir William Arrol, 
his advice on the subject. ° ‘ 
Mr. Young considers that the south arch should 
down and rebuilt, reusing the present materials, 
and suitable; that the three piers be rebuilt from | 
8 or 10 feet below the present foundations up te ft 
of the arches. A good foundation would be found ; 
below the present foundation. A considerable j 
the facework of the piers had apparently been 
from time to time with stone and brickwork, a 
would be no great loss, from an antiquarian point 
if the piers were entirely rebuilt with new mate 
was doubtful if the deepening of the foundations 
rebuilding of the piers and cutwaters, while reta) 
superstructure in position, would be a reasonable, 
proposal to adopt, in respect that the weight of tl 
structure was about 500 tons. He regretted — 
necessity of disturbing any portions of the structu 
the public use of the bridge was to be continued it 
made secure, doing as little damage as possible ai 
ing every possible means to that end. a. 
Mr. Eaglesham states that he has approached t 
with a strong desire to retain as much as possib! 
present bridge. He would strongly deprecate th 
destruction of any portion of the structure, which 
ciently sound of itself to allow of the continuance o 
use by the public. He would further desire to ma 
any feasible means, if not at unreasonable outlay 
porting and retaining intact the sound portions 
structure. He is agreed that as a first part of thes 
rebuilding the three piers of bridge must be 
rebuilt, and the new piers must be founded fro nst 
lower than the present foundations. Any porti 
original ashlar masonry in the present piers W 
retained and incorporated in the new wor 


. Eaglesham, after very full consideration, sees n0 


saving the south arch of bridge, and is of opinio 
should be taken down and rebuilt. Its present | 
state clearly proves that movements in the struct 
taken place, and that the continuance of its us 
present condition is fraught with danger to tht 
That being admitted, he is of opinion that nothing 
rebuilding this arch would meet the terms of the Te 
bequest. : ee 

Mr. J. H. Morris says :—"“I suggest, in term 


/ 
remit to us, that new foundations and substantia 
piers are imperative. Regarding the remainder 
structure, all insecure portions which it is impossiD 
wise to preserve and make secure and serviceab! 
be taken down and built anew, and all defective 
material carefully cut out and renewed I 
and do not seek: to minimise the engineering 
involved, but in the face of the many trium 
ing skill, I do not think it should be held impossib 
unreasonable to affirm that the bridge can be subs! 
rebuilt in terms of the remit and on the limes ab 
lined if once the real value of the ancient 
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.d and accepted. The bridge is a most valuable 
nost priceless heirloom of .the town and of the 


and should not be sacrificed because of the mone- 
heiearian, considerations. he comparative cost of 
1ilding the bridge as above, and (2) substituting an 
w structure, even if in it part of the old material 
rporated, should, it seems to me, be an entirely: 
ary matter. In support of these views I would point 
st even if the bridge be wholly taken down and 
reusing therein as far as practicable the old materials, 
id no longer. be the ‘Auld Brig,’ or even Burns's 
‘put at best merely a new ‘auld brig,’ and a sham 
at that. Further, while new material can, where 
wry, be fitly added to or incorporated in an ancient 
which exists, old and new material can never, in an 
logical or even scholarly sense, be fittingly built 
r in a wholly new structure without flagrant offence 
j breeding. From the point of view of intrinsic 
ar ch the accidents and exigencies of time these 
monuments ‘are being gradually lessened in number, 
those remaining become not only of relatively. in- 
g but of almost testis ‘value. The intrinsic 
f the existing structure may be compared to that of 
re of an old master, an early manuscript, a piece of 
ssilver. Once destroyed they can never be remade, 
. value of thousands sterling is reduced to nought. For 
snd other Similar reasons, which 1 need not here set 
| as an archeologist, strongly advocate the preserva- 
f such of the structure as can reasonably be made 
and to retain, at least in essence, the bridge of 
and of Robert Burns.” — ; 
Hall Blyth says he need hardly say that he recog- 
as strongly as any one the historical and archzeological 
of the old bridge of Ayr, and was as fully impressed 
he importance of preserving as much of the old 
ie as possible. There were so many national as 
s local associations connected with it that it was 
ial that any scheme for reconstruction must be one 
ould preserve as far as possible the identity of the 
. It was manifest that the bridge as it stood was 
better than a ruin, and that drastic steps must be 
at once if it was to be preserved at all. The piers 
es into a ruinous condition, and the superstructure 
0 twisted and distorted from end to end, and from 
) side, as to be quite unstable and unsafe. Nothing 
have given him greater satisfaction than to be able 
vise some means by which the bridge could be 
red secure as it stood, but looking at the matter as a 
: engineer he regretted to say that that appeared to 
u ite impossible, and the question to solve therefore 
ow the bridge could be secured for all time while still 
page identity. He concurred in the necessity for 
ding the piers. Before any operations were begun 
arapets must be taken down, and the roadway, the 
filling between the spandrels and the cutwaters 
ved. There would then remain only the spandrel 
and arches, and these could be treated in two ways— 
support them on temporary scaffolding, and (d)to take 
lown and rebuild them along with the bridge. To 
pt to support the superstructure while the new piers 
being built would be a very difficult and costly opera- 
_ With the masonry in its present condition the 
t settlement might, and probably would, cause the 
lete collapse of the arches, and after all necessitate 
Iding.. Looking to the fact that they were all of 
on that considerable portions of the bridge must be 
ved and rebuilt, he had very reluctantly come to the 
usion that the only practical and satisfactory method 
aling with the bridge was to take it down entirely, 


ebuild it stone for stone on the new foundations. It 
t cause regret to some that this course had to be 
ed, but he was satisfied that when it was completed 
eneral opinion would be that the right thing had been 
and if the work was properly and carefully carried 
re beautiful lines of the original bridge and its pictur- 
2 appearance would without doubt be admired and 
ed by future quite as much as by past generations. 
ir William Arrol writes :—‘‘ I have gone into this matter 
ection with the old bridge both with Mr. Young and 
Morris, and there is no doubt but the structure is in a 
dangerous condition, and in the present state of the 
te ee part of the bridge it would be a very 

to underpin or repair the piers without 


thing | 
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underpinning of the piers. This underpinning would be a 
very tedious and difficult;job) as the weight of the piers is 
so much out of proportion to the_main part of the bridge- 
Had the bridge been in a good condition and stiff enough to 
do the ordinary work for which a bridge is intended, an 
attempt might have been’ inade to underpin and sink the 
piers to a greater depth ‘to’ prevent scour and further 
damage by the action of the river. The position in which 
this bridge is placed makes this underpinning very difficult, 
being practically at the mouth of a tidal river, but it might 
be attempted and carried on for a year or more; but owing, 
to the frailness of the upper part of the structure the whole 
thing might collapse when you had’one or more of the 
piers repaired. Looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, I quite. concur with Mr. Hall Blyth’s report as being, 
the best in a practical ‘sense. By taking down and re- 
building the bridge, as he’ Suggests, you would then have a 
substantial structure that would last for many generations. ° 
to come. As Mr. Blyth points out, thé'mortar is entirely 
done, and the slightest movement might cause the whole 
bridge to collapse at any moment. I think, looking at all 
the circumstances of the case, both in regard to'the opinion 
of counsel and Lord Low’s opinion, and in the interests of - 
all parties from an archeological point of view, and also. 
from the point of utility, that the bridge should'be rebuilt. 
In my opinion the bridge would then be practically as good 
as new, and at the same time have exactly the same outline 
and appearanice as at present.” 

Dyas Monday last the subject was again considered, and 
it was decided that Mr. John Young, town surveyor, act as. 
engineer in the work, with Mr. John Eaglesham, C.E., Ayr, 
as consulting engineer, and Mr. J. A. Morris, Ayr, aS con- 
sulting architect in archzeological matters. The surveyor 
was instructed to prepare plans and specification, and issue 
schedules for tenders, including im his schedules a temporary 
footbridge for use during the work. 


DURHAM CASTLE. 


T the annual meeting of the Durham and Northumber- 
land Archzological Society the Rev. Canon Greenwell, 

the president, delivered an address. Last year, he said,. 
they paid a visit to Durham Castle, and were greatly 
indebted to Dr. Gee for the very interesting and valuable 
historical account he gave them, an account which he hoped 
in due time would be put into printed form. They were 
taken round the castle by Mr. Hodges, who he (Canon 
Greenwell) expected would bring out a very valuable and 
exhaustive monograph upon the castle of Durham. Mr. 
Hodges had been surveying and working for many years, 
and was acquainted with the castle in all its details. He 
hoped before long he would bring out this account of their 
castle, which, it was understood, would be very fully illus- 
trated with views. In speaking of the castle, he might 
mention that for some time there was considerable fear 
lest a portion of it should fall—the portion built by Bishop 
Pudsey. Pudsey’s architects, although they were men of 
very great artistic qualifications, as their buildings showed, 
did not possess the same amount of skill as his engineers. 
Nearly all the buildings erected by Bishop Pudsey were on 
‘nsufficient foundations and showed signs of shrinking. 
Many of them, in fact, came to absolute ruin. Durham 
Castle in turn showed signs of shrinking, and it became so- 
serious that it was rendered necessary to carry out some 
very. important and extensive work. The shrinking portion 
of the castle had now been braced together with iron girders,, 
and they hoped it would stand for many generations to 
come. Without these alterations the probability was that 
the Norman gallery, senate room, &c., would have collapsed 
| altogether, and no doubt would have collapsed if it had 
| not been for the gallery of Tunstall, which ran. along the: 
lower part and acted as a kind of buttress. Altogether, a 
very good work had been done at the castle, and the part of 
the building previously in danger of falling was now being: 
made perfectly stable. Proceeding, Canon Greenwell, 
according to the Durham Advertiser, said he was 
sorry to say what he understood was going to take 
place had not taken place. He thought Durham Castle 
was going to be delivered from being cut up into rooms. 
for the purpose of housing students, but this, it appeared, 
was not to be. He never could speak of this matter with- 
out feeling that.some day or other the castle would be 
burned down. There had already been fires in the castle, 


the arches stiffened and strengthened to enable 


id the strain that would come on them by the 


but these fortunately occurred in a portion cut off from the 
| rest of the building by a strong party wall, or a very great 
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part of the castle would probably have been burned down. 
‘As it was, the part of the building where the fires 
took place was entirely and totally gutted. The two fires 
had taken place in consequence of students occupying rooms 
at the castle. Ifa fire took place in the Norman gallery 
nothing in the world .could>stop it being burned down 
together with the back staircase.’ Nothing, too, would stop 
it burning the castle hall,,and the whole of the building 
erected by Bishop Pudsey., The Senate and the common 
rooms would be totally destroyed: He had understood they 
were going to remove the students entirely out of the castle, 
but this was not to'be. 
students living at the castle.’ He only wished Dr. Gee were 
there that day, and he would then hear what he had to say. 
He (Canon Greenwell):had protested over and over again, 
but without avail. People did» not seem to have the 
slightest care for the building of which they were in 
‘charge. People who occupied buildings like the castle of 
Durham, which was full-of objects of interest of the highest 
kind of architecture, ought to guard the building with the 
greatest jealousy, and ought to do nothing or have anything 
carried on in it that might.cause fire. He did not say 
students were more dangerous. than any other people, 
but they could quite understand how a man, putting a lamp 
or candle away in a careless ‘fashion, as some people were 
apt to do, might set the whole place on fire. They had the 
the fact that two fires, due to students, had already taken 
place in the castle, and there was ten times more than the 
mere chance of a further outbreak occurring. Proceeding, 
Canon Greenwell referred to a number of photographs (pro- 
duced) of ancient vessels found by Mr. C. J. Gibson, of 
Hexham, in a cistern near Dilston. These vessels, he ex- 
plained, were placed in the coffins by the Ancient Britons, 
evidently for the purpose of holding food for the corpse for 
the next world. The curious thing about them was this: 
he had opened’ several coffins himself, and had invariably 
found in them, alongside the vessels, a shoulder bone of a 
pig, from which it was evident the Ancient Britons were 
fond of roast pork. 
number of local churches, abbeys, &c., which were showing 
signs of decay, and mentioned Hexham Abbey as a case in 
point. 

A member present said the fund subscribed for the 
restoration of the Hexham Abbey transept was being used, 
and illegally used he believed, for the purpose of putting in 
a new organ. 

Canon Greenwell said talking of organs reminded him 
that Bret Harte once said engines were poison. Archzeolo- 
gists, on the other hand, said organs were poison, for they 
spoiled the architecture and beauties of many of our 
‘churches. Durham Cathedral afforded a case in’ point. 


whilst at one time the 


sexton used to be the authority in 
the church, it was now 


the organist who was in power. 


A vote of thanks to Canon Greenwell. for his address | 


‘concluded the meeting. 


BELFAST CITY HALL, 


HE people of Belfast have acquired a reputation for 
hard dealing and for endeavouring to get the upper 
hand of those who transact business with them. The new 
City Hall is not unlikely to afford another example of the 
peculiar local system. It is generally accepted that the 
building, when completed, will add dignity to Belfast, but 
there is also a desire that it should be enduring evidence of 
skillin bargain-making. The building has been altered from 
the original plans in order to make it more grandiose. The 
contractors must be paid for the additional work, but it is 
mow sought by some of the Council to fleece the architect 
by restricting him to the commission on the original tender. 
That policy seems to be evident from the following letter to 
the town clerk from one of the aldermen :— 
Belfast: April 27, 1905. 
New City Hall. 
_ Referring to the statement I made yesterday at the 
lnprovement committee as to the conditions upon which 
the successful architect should be employed, I now ccnfirm 
Same, a copy of which I read to the meeting. Your state- 
ment that Mr. Bretland was only responsible—this I re- 
minded you was not the fact, as at the meeting of the im- 
provement and general purposes committee of June 22, 
1896, the conditions and instructions upon which the archi- 
tects competed were. drawn and signed by you as town 


It was a most suicidal thing to have 


The President proceeded to refer to a | 


| he be informed in reply that the 
Organs drowned the voices and spoiled the music, and | 


clerk, dated June 20, 1896. I distinctly asked 
meeting in your capacity as solicitor to the Corp 
Clause 17 bind the architect that his entire pte 
should be limited to 5 per cent. on the amount of 
no matter if the new City Hall cost a million of } 
your reply was that whoever was employed as a 
matter what extras were ordered or what ‘su 
tender accepted was incurred, all the Corporatio; 
liable for; would be limited to the amount of | 
tender. ahi ey 
“Instructions to Architect (Clause 17).—The 
the design which shall be placed first in order of 
be employed to execute the new buildings a: 
unless insuperable obstacles (of which the Corpo) 
the advice of the assessors, shall be sole judg 
such employment. In the event of the author of 
placed first in order of merit being employed to ¢ 
buildings as architect, he shall receive as remu 
sum equal to 5 per cent. on the amount of the 
cepted for the erecting. of the buildings. It is to 
understood and agreed that this sum will be 
remuneration, and is:to include all professional ec] 
expenses in connection with the design, super; 
and completion of the new buildings, excepting « 
tity surveyors’ fees and clerk of works’ salary, ) 
be paid by the Corporation.” 
At the improvement’ committee I was p 
January 14, 1899, when it was decided to raise th 
The following resolution was adopted, so that m 
doubt or misunderstanding could arise as to fees ; 
— That the architect be informed that the comm 
sider the fees of 5 per cent. on the amount of tl 
contract covers the entire of the remuneration on 
ing, as well upon the plans as any extras tha 
authorised,” and confirmed by the Council at the} 
February 1, 1899. At the sub-improvement < 
meeting held March 14, 1899, Mr. Thomas's let 
February 9, 1899, was produced as follows ah 
“5 Queen Anne’s Gate, London.—Belfast City 
‘Dear Sir,—I regret to see from the copy of | 
forwarded on the 19th ult. that the committee do r 
in my views with regard to fees herein. I do. 
however, I need say more in this matter now, but 
an opportunity of doing so at the conclusion of 
when no doubt the committee, after due cons 
will view the matter differently. é 
(Signed) A. Brumwett Tr 
This letter is not copied in.the book settin; 
various facts of the transaction. At the meeting 
mittee passed the following resolution :—“ Resoly: 
committee adher 
resolution of January 14, 1899,” and this resolu 
approved by the Council on April 5, 1899. ¢ 
I take it in conformity with your duty 1 
forwarded this resolution to Mr. Thomas, and 1 


_present no reply has been received from hin 
_ subject, which settles all questions of extra fees b 


to Mr. Thomas, as he has gone on with the buildi 
the terms and conditions upon which he was ap) 
At the improvement and general purposes ec 
meeting held on October 21, 1897, it was resolved 
Messrs. H. & J. Martin’s tender for the erection of 
City Hall, reducing the item of 10,000/, set apart 
tingencies to 5,00o/., making the sum of their tenc 
149,854/ This resolution was adopted by the C 
November 1, 1897. This change was not put befc 
contractors who tendered. 
On December 18, 1897, at a meeting of the — 
ment and general purposes committee, the town | 
ported that the conditions of the contract for the 
of the new City Hall had been settled by him, the 
and Messrs. Martin, as set out on page 59 of th 
Messrs. H. & J. Martin’s contract states the new ( 
should be completed in four years, and they con 
operations in January 1898. From that period (1902) 
present, now over three years, the work has been 
and alterations made which have saved the ¢ ty f 
most awful calamity. . . . This has been prevente 
necessary extras being insisted upon by the Council 
meeting of the improvement committee on \pril : 
when a sum of 37,000/. was asked for to su D yf 
and do other work, 1 moved an amendment to the 
tion as follows :—“ That no further expenditure be } 
on the City Hall until we have a full statement of c 
and the cost of all extras and expenditure. neces 


ascertained to complete and finish the entire build 


\ — 


‘. 
rae ff 


> th ired to do so, so that the Corporation may 
nat the new City Hall finished complete will cost.” 
ard stated he would second the amendment, but 
ot understand that the resolution was put by the 
and carried, to which I entered my protest. As 
‘be no notice taken in the minutes of these facts, 
- it my duty to place the same in'writing before 
our official capacity as town clerk and solicitor, 
t a record of the facts can be hereafter.referred to. 
out in page 4 of the report, wherein the improve- 
sommittee asked for competitive plans not to exceed 
oj. to begin with, now by a system of patchwork the 
Jall will likely when finished cost 300,000/. I was 
d, as you know, to the rates of the city being saddled 
Tall along told you would: be the final. result, 
he enormous annual interest and upkeep of such 
nsive building, likely costing 15,000/. to. 20,000/. a 
shargeable upon the rates. Understand, I have no. 
al feeling against anyone. As a trustee for the rate- 
;1 deem it my duty to them to record the facts. It 
vith them to take such steps.as they may deem advis- 
is | find myself powerless to prevent further delay 


nknown outlay. 
i hee. 
TISTS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


E annual anniversary dinner of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution was held on Saturday, with 
ord Chief Justice as chairman. 

“proposing the toast of the Institution his Lordship 
he hoped his shortcomings as an artist would not 
ish the effect of the claim he was to make. He 
ed to two cases within his own experience. One was 
ag sculptor, penniless when he started, who showed 
ability, and soon rose on the top of the wave making 
ecess. He married, and, just as his name was 
ing established, he was stricken down, and dying 
s widow and three small children without support. 


jount of foresight could have anticipated that terrible | 
ity. That was the class of case which the Institution | 


and did aid. He also knew the case of an elderly 
vho had been successful and had brought up a large 
ereditably. But his artistic capacity seemed to dis- 


Jeavying his family unprovided for. 
more strongly to successful men than cases like 
Artists were the most unselfish set ot men 
w, and the least jealous of each other, but 


were not very provident. 


= 


“: *4. e 
e—and necessarily so, for otherwise they would 


° artists—and they were easily led into unwise specu- | 
| often spongy, and under some conditions might simply 


s. Nor did they make the best of their opportunities. 
> were reasons which showed the necessity for an 
ition of this kind. A great point in its favour was 
ts beneficences were distributed with a delicate and 
lerate hand, for the ladies they aided were such as 
not go and beg in public—ladies who would drag on 
2 merest pittance rather than let their sufferings be 
_ He pointed to the inadequacy of the funds at pre- 
at the disposal of the committee, and suggested to 
3S u _artists that it ought to be a code of honour with 
‘to Support the fund for the assistance of their less 
late brethren—even to the extent of a tenth of their 
bere i 

t Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., responding to the 
of “ The Royal Academy and the other artistic Socie- 
said:—I know there are some who fail to believe in 
ficaey of our efforts, but their turn will come. They 
ke probably be told, later on, how inefficient they 
na 


) the best of their belief. Therefore, let us continue 
leve in our own aims and stick to the principles which 
‘guided our lives, never forgetting that, art being 
need by tradition, those who come after us will be 
y the outcome of our experience, as surely as we are 
y the result of the gathered experience of those who 
ed us. This leads me to remind you of the great 
nent of our days, namely, education. Let us teach 
can be taught, and more than ever doubt that one can 
‘ce first-class work without knowledge. Individuality, 
ng upon a foundation of knowledge, will not fail to 
ce 01 ity, for the same-kind of seed sown in 
produce different results, while unguided 
Therefore 


ience cann 
ish to te 


; he had to live upon his savings, and, finally, he | 
What could | 


They were sanguine | 
| to blue (or, more correctly speaking, black) through a brick 


yet, no doubt, they will be acting in all sincerity | 
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exhibitions. We show-thereby not merely the results of 
modern teaching but also exhibit works of art representative 
of the efforts of divers countries. These exhibitions enable 
us to collect moneys for our schools and for yet further 
exhibitions ; the remaining sums we use, as far as in our 
power lies, to alleviate the sufferings of the less fortunate 
fellow artists and their families. And in this sense we are 
a sister body to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 
which has done so much noble work for which we cannot 
be overgrateful. 
Subscriptions to the amount of 3,725/. were announced. 


BRICKS FOR FOOTPATH AND CARRIAGE- 
WAY PAVING." 


O treat this matter exhaustively would take much more 
time than that at my disposal; but I hope it will be 
followed up by other clayworkers, and that the result may 
be co-operation with engineers and surveyors, with the 
object of producing the best and most suitable goods for 
their purposes, from which nothing but good could result. 


Footpath Paving. 
The county of Staffordshire has had a longer and wider 


experience in this than any other part of England, and the 
wear and tear on the footpaths there (the population con- 


sisting largely of colliers and ironworkers) is severe; yet 
nothing has been found to compare with good blue bricks 


| in price, easy laying and removing, or wearing qualities. 


The first essential is the right material which will pro- 
duce a tough and hard brick, and this must be treated in a 
way to develop its best qualities and avoid the defects 
which in many instances have given paving bricks a bad 
name. The firing must have the most careful attention, or 
in this process the best of material treated by the best 
methods will be rendered worthless for paving. _ 

It is necessary to have a clay which will stand a high 
temperature before fusion, viz. one which is highly ferru- 
ginous having a low proportion of alkalies. 

It will be understood ’that I am dealing only with bricks 
which are made blue by the action of fire alone (a large 
quantity of artificially blued bricks are made in districts 
which do not possess a blue burning clay, and which are 
naturally very inferior). 

Bricks are often specified to be blue through, and to this 
may be traced many failures: to produce a good’ brick, and 
in many cases bricks have been rejected which did not 
answer this description in favour of bricks which did, 
though the latter were in every way inferior. We find that 


burns the nature out of the clay and renders it brittle and 


mean that the carbon had not been carefully burnt out of 
the clay. 
Laying. 

The subsoil being made solid, a bed of screened ashes 
is all that is necessary. The bricks lay and wear most 
evenly when laid herringbone, with one or two courses 
parallel to the path on both sides, with angle-pieces specially 
made to join up to these. Grouted in with fine ashes, and 
a sprinkling of ashes being thrown over the finished pave- 
ment, it is ready for traffic, which will soon wear the ashes 
into the joints and make a perfect grout. Sand and cement 
are sometimes used for setting, but it is an unnecessary 
expense. 

Blue bricks are sometimes objected to on account of 
their sombre appearance, but this is preferable to the 
appearance of a light-coloured pavement in bad weather. 
A good hard brindled would give a mottled appearance, and 
may be preferred by some, while a hard red is preferred 
by others, but greater care would be necessary in selecting 
red bricks to avoid soft ones, and in any case their life 
would not be equal to that of blue. Good blue bricks may 
be relied upon to last for forty years without repair under 
the heaviest wear, and may last very much longer. 

I am anxious not to overstate the value of bricks for 
roads, and do not claim that they are suitable for the severest 
traffic at present; but for residential areas, or streets where 
the traffic is not both heavy and quick, cattle markets, goods 
yards, tramway depots, back cartways to houses, crossings, 
cab-stands, &c., they possess some advantages over any 
other kinds of paving. They give a perfectly true surface, 


* From a paper by Mr. A. E. Blizzard, read at the Conference 
of Municipal Engineers cn the 5th inst. 
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are most sanitary (being non-absorbent), are easily washed 
down, are not more slippery wet than dry, give a good 


foothold for horses (having rounded arrises), are not as 


noisy as stone or granite setts, and will stand a great deal 
of wear; but that is the point upon which I am sensible 
that surveyors will require to be satisfied. 

A brick-paved street may be repaired more cheaply than 
any other ; and with a cement filler no special apparatus is 
required, as for pavements where asphalte or pitch is 
used ; and the offensive smell of the latter is avoided. 

For bicycles, motors and all india-rubber tyred vehicles, 
bricks are preferable even to asphalte, for with the latter 
there is a certain amount of suction on the tyres, which in 
the case cf bricks is broken by the rounded arrises; and 
now that horse-drawn traffic is so rapidly being superseded 
by motor-driven, this is another point in favour of brick 
paving. ‘ . 

To give bricks a fair test they must be well laid, and 
the standard specification for the construction of brick 
streets adopted by the committee appointed to consider the 
matter in the United States of America is as follows :— 


Standard Specification. 


Substructure or Grading.—Earth in excavation to be 
removed with plough and scraper or other device to within 


2 inches of sub-grade, then brought to true grade with the | 


roller, the weight of which should not be less than 5 tons 
nor more than 8 tons, 
compression through the weight of the roller, then loosen 
the remaining 2 
in embankment must be applied in layers of 8 inches in 
thickness, and each layer thoroughly rolled; and in both 
excavation and embankment the sub-grade must have a 
uniform density. If the ground is a spouty clay, tile 
drainage should be provided to carry off the accumulation 
of wet. 

Channelling.—lIf cement is used it should be completed ; 
if stone, all shouldbe hauled and ‘distributed and set before 
the grading is finished, and it may'then be used as a guide 
to finish the sub-grade. an 

It should range in thickness from 4 inches to 6 inches, 


and from 20 inches to 24 inches wide, the business and | 


street traffic governing the same, and the lengths should 
not be shorter than 5 feet except at closures. The top to 
be neatly dressed with a square or rounded outer edge, and 
4 inches down on the inside. The outer surface to be tool- 
dressed to the depth of the face exposed and to the depth 
of the thickness of the brick and sand cushion. 

The intersection at street corners and alleys should be 
circular with radius of 4 feet and 3 feet respectively. 

Curbs should always be of a hard and durable character 
of stone, and from 14 inches to 18 inches deep, dressed on 
top and 5 inches down the face next to the brick, and should 
be set accurately, to fix the curvature of the cross-section of 
the street on 6 inches of concrete, and backed up with the 
same within 6 inches of the top. 

Concrete Foundation.—Crushed stone should be of ap- 
proved quality of hard rock, with no fragment larger than 
will pass through a 2-inch ring and none smaller than will 
pass through a 1-inch ring in their longest dimensions, free 
from all refuse and foreign matter. 

Sand.—Must be clean, sharp and dry and thoroughly 
mixed in its dry state until the whole mass shows an even 
shade, with an approved brand of either hydraulic or Port- 
land cement. If of hydraulic, the proportion of mixture 
should be one part of cement and two parts of sand; if of 
Portland cement, one part of cement and three parts of sand. 
To the above mixture should be added sufficient clean water 
to mix to a plastic mass, fluid enough to rapidly subside when 
attempting to heap to a cone shape. To this mixture add 
four and five parts respectively of damp crushed stone or 
clean screened gravel, and turn the whole mass over not 
less than three times, or until every fragment is thoroughly 
coated with the cement mixture. For the reception of this 
mixture the grade should be set off in 5-feet squares, with 
a stake at each corner. Tops of each should be at the sur- 
face of concrete, which must be tamped until free mortar 
appears at the surface. Occasional sprinkling in extreme 
hot, dry weather is beneficial. After 36 hours the cushion 
sand may be spread. 

Sand Cushion.—Sand should be clean and free from 
foreign or loamy matter. It need not necessarily be sharp. 
It should be 2 inches thick before the compression of the 
brick by rolling. The sand should be spread, by the aid of 
a template, the whole or one-half the width of the street, 


If the earth is too hard to receive | 


inches with a pick and cart away. Earth | 


| jected. 


| is being emptied. 


and made to conform, with the true curvature of 
cross-section. © **-'' bie 
Brick.—The brick should all be hauled and n 
inside theeurb‘line before grading is finished, or, 
by the engineér;'delivered on the street in wa 
carried from thé!pile or waggon on pallets or w 
and not wheeled with barrows. They should be 
and thoroughly vitrified, showing at least one fait 
face, with rounded edges, with no greater radius t 
sixteenths of an’ inch. They should not be less #] 
by 4 inches by 8 inches, or more than 32 
4 inches by 9 inches, free from cracks, with 
lamination, and at least one edge’ with but s 
marks allowed. Such bricks or blocks shall be 
to a test of one hour’in the National Brick Man 
Association standard rattler and under the condi 
scribed by that association; and if the loss by 
during such tests exceeds 20 per cent. of the ori 
of the brick tested then such bricks or blocks sh 


Bricklaying.—Bricks should be laid Pa 
curb, Broken brick or block can only be use: 
joint in starting courses or in making closures. 1 
shall be laid on edge, close together, in straight li) 
the roadway between gutters. Gutters shall be c 
as directed by the engineer. After the bricks are 
shall be thoroughly inspected, and all warped, sp 
soft bricks removed and replaced by more perfect 
those found with the bad face up should be turnec 
Tamping and Rolling.—After the inspection is 
pleted the edge of the pavement shall be tampec 
next to the curb, to the width of 6 inches or 
out from the curb, with a hand tamper. ‘The en 
ment shall then be rolled with a 5-ton steam rolle 
bricks are thoroughly bedded and the whok 
assumes a practical plane. 
Expansion Cushion.—An expansion cushion mu 


| vided for of 1-inch thickness next to the curb, filk 


thirds of its depth with pitch, the top one-third bi 
with sand, and a like cushion at right angles with 
at intervals of 50 feet. a 
The Filler—The filler shall be composed of 
each of clean, sharp sand and Portland cement. — 
should be dry. The mixture, not exceeding one-thi 
of the sand, together with a like amount of cement 
placed in the box and mixed dry until the mass as: 
even and unbroken shade. Then water shall t 
forming a liquid mixture of the consistency of thi 
From the time the water is applied until the la: 
removed and floated into the joints of the brick 
the same must be kept in constant motion. T 
shall be removed from the box to the street surf 
scoop shovel, all the while being stirred in the bos 
The box for this purpose 
3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet long, 27 inches to 30 ine 
and 14 inches deep, resting on legs of different le 
that the mixture will readily float to the lower cori 
box, which should be from 8 inches to 10 inches ¢ 
pavement. This mixture, from the moment it tot 
brick, shall be thoroughly swept into all th 
Two such boxes shall be provided in ease the 
20 feet or less in width; exceeding 20 feet ij 
three boxes should be used. The work of fillin; 
be thus carried forward in line until an ad) 
from 15 to 20 yards has been made, when tl 
force and appliances shall be turned back and ¢ 
same space again in like manner, except that the 
for the second coating may be slightly thicker that 
To avoid a possibility of the grout thickening at an 
there should be a man with a large sprinkling can, 
perforated with small holes, sprinkling gent 
ahead of the sweepers. This should be done in tl 
cation of each course specified. After the join 
filled flush with the top of the bricks, and sul u 
for evaporation has taken place, so that the ¢ ting 
will not absorb any of the mixture, 3 inch of sand 
spread over the whole surface, and in case the worl 
jected to a hot summer sun, an occasional spi 
sufficient to dampen the sand, should be followed 
or three days. The grouting thus finished must 
absolutely free from disturbance or traffic of any ki 
period of ten days. i 


‘What is now required is a fair test, on the 
specification given above, on the whole length 
where traffic is not too severe. There are a nul 
blue brick-makers capable of supplying any 


7 
] 
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| specifications and tests may be adopted 


of Clayworkers before any attempt is 
on a large scale. Oe 
er a suggestion by which the cost of pro- 
vement in small country towns may be 
by paving only the centre of the roadway, 
r two vehicles to pass, grassing the remainder 
; sewer, gas and water pipes, &c., if laid on | 
the paving, could then be reached at any time | 
git, and a good track would be provided | 
ses. Then the dust nuisance, about which 
uch now, and which cannot be avoided on 
roads, would be obviated. 
o refer again to cattle markets, for which, 
1 find any difficulty in recognising suitable 
al pavement. At present they are paved” 
concrete, asphalte or stone setts, for the most 
m gives good footing, but is either dusty or 
ost insanitary. Concrete and asphalte do 
4 foothold, cattle often falling and, bruising 
jIst they have a very short life compared 


yen , can be hosed’ down, drain off perfectly, give 
level floor to ‘stand upon (the rounded arrises 
foothold) and will undoubtedly wear for this 


’ 


BOLOGNESE TOWERS. 


st remarkable edifices in Bologna are the watch- 
During the twelfth century, when the cities 
piene di tiranni,” were rivals in arms as 
rts, watch-towers of considerable elevation 


_ Stone setts are most uneven for cattle to- 
, and do not drain off thoroughly. Bricks are | 
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pees one surveyors in. conjunction | 


In Venice, in Pisa, in Cremona, 
in Florence these singular structures yet 
one are more remarkable than the towers of 
and Garisenda, in Bologna. The former, 
one chronicler, was built in 1109, while other 
sign it to the year 1119. The Garisenda 
ted a few years later, has been immortalised 
mte. When the poet and his guide are 
e huge Antzeus, the bard compares the 
ar e of the giant to the tower of the Garisenda, 
spectator stands at its base while the clouds 
1 the quarter to which it inclines, appears to 


; about 350 feet, and is said to be 32 feet out 
ndicular. The adventurous traveller may 


at the summit comprises Imola, Ferrara and 
s the hills about Verona, Mount Baldus, 
rise abruptly from the dead flat which 
sides of Bologna. On the south are 
hills with villas. The Garisenda tower, 
by the family of the Garidendi, is about 
‘and inclines as much as 8 feet from the 
It has been conjectured that these towers 
nstructed as they now appear, but it is 
edit to such a supposition. According to 
e leaning of these towers has been occasioned 
the earth. Garisenda stoops so much 
lar let fall from the top will be 7 feet from 
and, as appears from examination, when 
4 great part of it went to ruin, because 
side that inclined stood on was not so firm 

ch may be said of all other towers that 
s these two here mentioned the tower for 
Mary Zobenica, at Venice, leans considerably 
also at Ravenna is another stooping tower, 
ground on that side giving way a little. 
ucture.of the Garisenda stooped, much 
by the top of it. 


ek. 
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be of the. Edinburgh Architectural 
; 1 Niddrie Marischal on Saturday. © It be- 


honour of Charles IL 


s head. The tower of the Asinelli rises» 


| themselves “leading architects 


| ing architects. 
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R.1.B5.A. Council Elections. 

Sir, —Will you allow me to thank. my many corre- 
spondents from all parts of the country who have sent me 
their promises of votes and support as an independent can- 
didate for election on the Council of the Institute? May J 
urge, whatever the result of this important election, that 
every single individual member should record his vote in 
the interest of all that is best for furthering the advancement 
of the art of architecture and of those who practise the art, 
irrespective of party politics. This is the one aim which I 
have in view, and I am the sole candidate whose nomination 
was signed by two eminent R.A.’s.—Yours obediently, 

Maurice B. ADAms. 

Edenhurst, Marlborough Crescent, Bedford Park, W. : 

May 11, 1905. 


_ Sir,—That small minority forming the anti-registra- 
tionist body of the Royal Institute, still suffering from the 
shock caused by the slaughter amongst their ranks at the 
last elections, realise that their only hope is to adopt the 
electioneering measures which they so mercilessly con- 


| demned in their opponents, and appeal to the electorate for 


its vote and support. This minority has issued a circular 
intimating that the ‘leading architects” (under which vain- 
glorious heading it must be inferred the signatories class 
themselves) are the only persons through whom the Institute 
can ever hope to maintain its dignity or conduct business of 

the nicest and most delicate nature.” This is their plat- 
form. It looks new, but it is only the old worm-eaten plat- 
form the remnants of which have been fished out, patched up 
and ill-disguised by a clean coat of paint. In short, they 


‘invite the electorate to return to the old “do-nothing” 


all will be forgiven. 

Not a hint is given in their circular that any one of those 
subscribing are in any way predisposed to registration even 
as a principle. It is considered sufficient that they dub 

” and that they promise to 
be very nice and delicate, and above all dignified, dignity of 
course being a quality incompatible with the holding of 
registrationist views. i 


policy and 


Think how important it is that the 
Turveydrop manner should be well in evidence at the forth- 
coming international congress of architects, which is casually 
referred to in the circular. Here is exhibited a thinly-veiled 
dread that the registrationist party will, at the time of this 
great congress, be stillin power, and will grasp the not-to-be- 


by @ laborious staircase of 500 steps. The | missed opportunity of bringing the registration question pro- 


minently forward, of passing a monster vote in fazour of the 
movement, of presenting a memorial for signature by practis- 
The opponents of registration have realised, 
perhaps more keenly than its supporters, the bearing which 
this great congress may have upon the realisation of events. 
The last Council elections transformed that body froma coterie 
which persistently ignored the wishes of the majority into 
a body representative of those desires, a body which in one 
year of office has practically completed the draft of a 
registration Bill, a body which should be again returned 1n 
order that it may continue the good work. It therefore 
behoves every good registrationist to cast his votes only for 
those who are declared partisans of the movement and have 
proved their sincerity by positive and energetic action on 


the late Council.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ANTI-STAGNATION. 


Sir,—In the circular issued by Mr. George Aitchison, 
R.A., Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, Sir William Emerson and 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., all past-presidents of the Institute, 
occur these words :—"It appears to us of the greatest 1m- 
portance that the members: of its Council should be repre- 
sentative architects of the highest standing, whose names 
are well known to the profession and the public, for with-_ 
out the experience and assistance of such men we are 
convinced the work of the Institute cannot prosper or con- 
fidence init be maintained,” and they “urge the importance 
of selecting only the most representative men as members 

of its Council, in whom all can have confidence while this 
important question (compulsory registration of architects) 
is being considered. If this is not done, we are convinced 
a very serious crisis will arise in the affairs of the Institute, 
which will paralyse, if it does not wreck, its usefulness, 
and thus defeat the object we all have in view, ze. the 


sin 


a 
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advancement and the highest interests of ‘the art of 
architecture.” 4 

These are weighty words, and it behoves all members 
to weigh them well if they seek to advance the highest aims 
of the Institute ; to record their votes in accordance with 
the advice given and to refuse their support to those can- 
didates whose avowed aim is to force through the com- 
pulsory registration of architects under parliamentary 
powers. : : 

I have voted in every election since I was elected a 
Fellow, and have sometimes been surprised at seeing the 
names of those nominated and elected, but never have I 
been more surprised than in the fersonne/ of the present 
Council. When the list came out it appeared to me, and to 
many, I venture to think, as a veritable débacle, when men, 
by no means “representative architects of the highest 
standing,” occupied the seats of many who were. 

To those entitled to vote and who have not yet done So, 
not knowing among the extensive list of candidates this 
year against whom to place a X, I would suggest that the 
circular issued by Mr. W. Gillbee Scott offers some valuable 
hints.—Yours obediently, Cote A. ADams. 


Sir,—The alteration of the Council last election must 
have been to the interest of the profession. For proof of 
this see the consternation caused and the keenness being 
shown by those architects who come under the dignified 
title of “the leading men of the profession.” 

Apologising for trespassing on your space.—I am, &c., 

New Broop. 


GENERAL. 


Lord Avebury has been re-elected the president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Philip Norman will be 
treasurer, and Mr. F. G. Hilton Price a director. 


Messrs. Bryan & Roberts, Weston-super-Mare and 
Taunton, were the successful architects in a competition 
restricted to architects practising in Somersetshire, including 
Bristol, for the erection of new Council schools at Taunton 
for 800 children. No premium is given, but Messrs. 
Bryan & Roberts will carry out the work at a commission 
of 5 per cent. 


The Chailey Rural Council have granted a certificate for 
the occupation of Sir William Grantham’s cottage at 
Barcombe. 


Mr. Vernon Hodge, Teddington, has been awarded the 
first premium in a competition for a Carnegie free library 
at Wrexham. Mr. Willink, Liverpool, acted as arbitrator 
in connection with the 104 designs submitted. 


Mr. F. J. Edge has, it is said, resigned the Post of city 
engineer to the Newcastle-on-Tyne Town Council in order 
to act as consulting engineer to a private firm. 


Sir Edward Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, 
left London on Saturday for Constantinople, where he 
intends to make a stay of some duration in search of 
subjects for his canvas. 


A Small Roman Coffin has been presented to Colchester 
Museum, which, from perforations in it, had evidently been 
used as a sink. 


The Streets Committee of the Bolton Town Council ‘have 
resolved “ That all architects and builders submitting plans 
to this committee be informed that in future all cross 
sections to houses shall have the levels of front and back 
streets shown thereon.” 


Mr. H.R. Hall, M.a., will on Tuesday next read a paper 
on the “ Excavation of the Oldest Temple at Thebes” before 
the Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts. 


The District Council of Altrincham, Cheshire, have 
accepted the plans of Mr. Wm. Owen, Duchy Chambers, 
Clarence Street, Manchester, for the erection of a hospital 
for infectious diseases. The designs were submitted in 
limited competition, and were awarded the first place by 
the assessor, Mr. Frank Briggs, Liverpool. 


An Imperial Museum of fine arts is to be erected in 
Moscow in memory of the late Czar Alexander III. The 
building will be modelled in close imitation of the Pantheon 
at Athens, 

_H.M. Board of Works have now definitely taken over the 
ruins of the ancient Edwardian walls of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, which’ stand outside the present Elizabethan walls 


walls include the bell tower from which a 
apprised the town of the approach of the Scots, 
of Works will appoint a local committee to. 
walls, and a guide and custodian. . 


The Total Number of works purchasec 
Chantrey Trust, including this year’s purch; 
Of these 88 are oil Pictures, 12 water-colo 
9 sculptures in bronze, 6 in marble. The 
leaving out of account Mr. F. Cadogan Cowper's 
Prison, is 67,0182. 15s., or an average of about 
for each. 


The General Purposes Committee of the Coy 
Council, in a report concerning the memorial ; 
sented by architects as to the preparation of pla: 
buildings, recommended that no alteration be ; 
practice at present followed in Preparing such 
Mayor, when the report was discussed, said it) 
convenience to the Council to have advice up 
points from permanent officials, In cases w 
requisite an outside architect’s assistance had 
obtained. The report was adopted. 


The Customary Book of the city of Norwicl 
of the MS. books of the Corporation, has been 
and steps have been taken to secure its ret 
custody in the muniment-room in the municipe 
The holder being struck by its antiquity, showe 
librarian at the free library. The book was idc 
secured for the city. The book has long been n 
it was not included in the last list of city doeu) 
piled, as it was not expected that it would ever t 
dates from the reign of Edward I._ . ; 


The Four Niches in the wall of York Minst 
the late Archbishop Thomson’s tomb and the g 
south aisle of the choir, have been filled with’ s 
St. John, St. Simeon, St. Ann and St. Cecilia. - 
been designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., and 
Tadcaster stone by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, 

Mr. A. Hodgson, metalwork instructor under | 
County Council, has been selected by Sir Philip 
the request of Johnson Pasha, for appointment 
Egyptian Government as foreman instructor in th 
ing section of the model workshops at the ne 
Assiout about to be opened. Mr. Hodgson has | 
for Alexandria. 


A Memorial Statue of the late Queen Victori 
unveiled in the grounds of the British Legation ai 
The commission was given to Mr. Alfred Gilbert 


The Shropshire County Council having failed 
terms with the Shrewsbury Corporation with res 
Shire hall, have decided to take the steps necess: 
erection of new county buildings. A sum of | 
offered in full discharge of all claims. 


Mr. W. A. Pite (Messrs. Pite & Balfour) has bee 
first place in the competition for the new King 
Hospital, on the advice of Mr. Rowland Plumbe 
been appointed architect by the removal committ 


The British Fire Prevention Committee’s testi 
will shortly be moved from Bayswater to a site wi’ 
access from the West End. All the testing cham 
erected at the new station will be of the larger ty; 
adopted by the committee, with provision for divi 
into compartments. 0) 

Messrs. Groome & Bettington, architects and 
Hereford, have been instructed to carry out the 


for the extension of the Wesleyan church, Brid 
Hereford. 7 a 


The Bucks County Education Committee rec: 
sets of drawings for schools in Aylesbury and V 
Mr. T. W. Cutler has made the following awat 
premium: Messrs. John Moir Kennard & Har 
nard. Second premium of 25/, to be divided jointl; 
Mr. Alfred Hendy and Messrs. John Cash & M 
Elementary school, Wolverton.—First : Messrs. 
ton, Ley & Kerkham. Second: Mr. F. T, I 
Secondary school, Wolverton.—First : Messrs. He 
Ley & Kerkham. Second: Mr.G, Sedger. Thec 
regret that it will not be possible to arrange a pul 
bition of the drawings. i 


The Non-Provided Schools in the West Riding 
300, and the average outlay required for addit 
improvements is 400/ per school. There are 


which completely encircle the Border town. The Edwardian 


schools which will require 147,250/, to be expe 
repairs. ay 
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View from Garden. 


View from Road. 


Corner of Dining Room. 


Corner of Drawing Room. 


Corner of Bed Room. 


Corner of Morning Room. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE may be some exaggeration in the paragraph 
which has appeared in the papers about the valuation | 
of the parish of Sittingbourne, in Kent, having been | 
returned at 10,000/. above the normal amount. But the 
possibility of such an error will be admitted by anyone 
who has given attention to the manner in which 
property is assessed for taxation. It is commonly 
believed that ordinary men are as competent to deter- 
mine the value of buildings and lands as to try compli- 
cated cases as jurymen. Both offices are supposed to 
need no training. The decision is arrived at through a 
process of muddling. Revising assessments gives an | 
opportunity for the display of friendship, and unless we | 
are mistaken there is not a valuation list in England | 
which does not bound in anomalies, some properties | 
being assessed far below their value, while for com- 
pensation other properties are mulcted heavily. The. 
local authorities of Sittingbourne might be imagined to | 
possess sufficient interest in the public welfare to recog- 
nise that the valuation was in excess; but there, as 
elsewhere, the men who hold office are regardful of | 
their own convenience rather than that of the people who | 
elected them. The district has suffered by having to | 
contribute to the County Council on the erroneous total, | 
but the sufferers are not those who perpetrated the | 
blunder and who approved of it. It must be expected | 
‘that irregularities will arise while public bodies are 
afraid to employ trained valuers. 


THE series of water-colour drawings by Mr. ALBERT | 
Goopwin, which is now on view at the Gallery of the 
Fine Art Society, deserves the attention not merely of | 
amateurs but of all lovers of English cathedrals. Most | 
of the buildings are found in positions which are 
attractive, and this fact has been emphasised by the | 
artist. He does not represent the buildings with that 
anxiety for accuracy of detail which sometimes mars | 
the effect of drawings by other artists. The cathedrals | 
are not taken by themselves, but as the most important | 
element in a scene which the artist can make beautiful | 
by his interpretation. If the churches lose in one way 
they gain in another, for it must be admitted it is some- | 
times preferable to see a building from a distant point 
of view than in a formal close. Here and there Mr. 
Goopwin may have exercised the artist’s privilege and 
adapted the environment to suit a cathedral. But in all 
cases he has been reverent in his treatment of the 

_ buildings. 


‘THE promise which was made in the House of 
Commons that an inquiry should be held into the 
financial position of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
must be advantageous to that institution. When the 
Academy was made public property by FRancis 
Jounston, the architect, at whose expense it was 
erected, the premises were sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate the pictures which were then produced, as 
well as students of art. But it must now be considered 
as a public building, and as such there can be no doubt 
about its inadequacy as a gallery for exhibitions or as a 
school for art. If the Irish people were generous in 
_ buying pictures, we have no doubt the artists would 
imitate the founder and contribute towards the 
improvement of the premises. It is, however, doubtful 
whether on sucha site the Academy could be trans- 
formed sufficiently to do justice to whatever is hung 
on the walls. The accommodation for classes is not 
equal to that -provided in the ordinary art schools of 
English country towns. The erection of a new Academy 
would no doubt be an advantage, for under the altered 
circumstances the paintings would look -better than in 
the Abbey Street building. But until wealthy Irishmen 
will imitate the example of Scotsmen, and purchase | 


| pictures out of the exhibitions, the gain to art and artists 


will be of little account. If the inquiry were conducted 


by men of business who were free from official theories 


they would be likely to come to the conclusion that any 
machinery for galvanising art in Ireland was only con- 
tinuing a delusion, a mockery and asnare.” Oneof the 


_ Irish members told the House that the career of Hocan, 


one of the greatest sculptors of the nineteenth century, 
showed what Irishmen could do in sculpture and 
painting if only means were provided for the encourage- 
ment of those arts in Ireland. Yet when Hocan died © 
he had not one commission, and if the Government had 
not come to their rescue his family must have gone to the 
workhouse. It cannot be expected that taxpayers in 
general should provide means to compensate for the 
indifference of Irishmen to men of genius when they are 
born amongst them. 


AFTER the remarks which were made by the 
standing committee of the House of Lords on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill, it may be assumed that 
the new measure is doomed to failure. Lord Cross, 


_ the chairman, considered that the Bill ought not to be 


allowed to go before the House of Commons if un- 


| accompanied by the Acts of 1897 and 1goo, and informa- 
| tion relating to the additions, omissions and substitu- 


tions in the new Bill. The task which will be thrown 
on workmen and employers will become more puzzling, 
and it will be vain for them to attempt, what was 
originally intended, to interpret such an obscure 
measure for themselves. The consequence is that more 
litigation than ever will arise, and it may be concluded 
that the result to the workmen will be even less satis- 
factory than it has been. The comprehensiveness 


_aimed at will only increase the obscurity, and em- 


ployers are likely to become so alarmed they will be 
still more exacting about the age of each workman who 
accepts work from them. 


SECTION 14 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, 
confers a piece of jurisdiction upon the County Court 
which the High Court does not possess. That section, 
in effect, provides that the sanitary authority shall see 
that all factories are provided with proper means of 
escape in case of fire, and empowers it, in case a factory 
is not so provided, to serve on the owner of the factory 
a notice specifying the measures necessary to be taken, 
and requiring him to take them. The owner can 


| then, notwithstanding any agreement with the occupier, 


take the necessary steps to comply with the requisition. 
If the owner alleges that the occupier ought to bear any 
part of the expense he may apply to the County Court, 


| and the County Court may make such order as appears 


to be just and equitable under the circumstances of the 
case. In the case of HorNER v. FRANKLIN the Court of 
Appeal has explained the meaning of this clause. In 
the first place, an application under the section must 
be made to.the County Court. That is the only Court 
which has jurisdiction under the section. In the second 
place, the owner must bear the expense. If he wishes 
to shift the burden to the occupier he must make an 
application under this section. In the third place, the 
duty is upon the owner to bear these expenses, notwith- 
standing any agreement by the tenant to pay taxes or 
outgoings, except in so far as that duty may be varied 
by the County Court Judge. In the fourth place, the 
County Court Judge, in considering what is just and equit- 
able under the circumstances of the case, must bear in 
mind not only the terms of the lease, but also all other 
matters—such, for instance, as the length of time 
which the lease has still to run—in coming toa conclu- 
sion upon the subject. We have pointed out before now 
(The Architect, March 11, 1904) the injustice often 
done to tenants by the wide construction put by the 
Courts upon covenants of tenants to pay rates, taxes and 
other outgoings in these days of sanitary and other 
similar legislation. We should like to see the principle 
of the clause extended to other cases of necessary im- 
provements effected by order of public authorities. 
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SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. 
SHE absence of Mr. A. Gicsert, R.A., and Professor 
Lantert from the meeting of the Institute on 
Monday prevented the discussion of the subject of 
sculpture in relation’ to architecture at the length which 
was desirable. Mr.’Strruinc Ler has suffered through 
his devotion to the sculptor’s art, and was, therefore, 
entitled to be heard; while Mr. ‘REYNOLDS STEVENS is a 
master of decoration, ‘and can with equal ability employ 
sculpture and painting, but the expression of more 
experience on the subject was desirable. 

It is beyond doubt that sculpture, and especially asa 
mode of adorning buildings, is now receiving greater 
attention than formerly. There is not, it is true, more than 
one example to be found this year in the Royal Academy, 
viz. Mr. Paut Monrtrorn’s group for the Town Hall in 
Cardiff. But we can see both in London and in the 
provincial cities that the value of architectural sculpture 
is being recognised. The fact, too, that a public gallery 
for sculpture has been established in so remote a place as 
Aberdeen is also an ‘indication that ordinary people can 
find interest in moulded as well as in painted figures. 
It jwould of course’ be more’ satisfactory if sculpture 
could be appreciated in Great ‘Britain as it is in France, 
Germany or Italy.. However, when all the circum- 
stances are considered, there can -be no question that 
much has been gained, for sculpture now occupies a 
position which would, have been thought unattainable 
half a century ago. 

If we examine the causes:'which have led ‘to the 
uindervaluing of sculpture we may, inthe first place, 
mention the Puritanic fear by which statues became 
idols. When we now read in an entry dated Septem- 
ber 26, 1351, of the payment to “ Wiiu1am of Padyngton, 
for making twenty’ angels to stand in the faber nae 
by task-work at 6s. 8d. for each image, 6/. 13s. 4d.,” 
are amazed at the moderate Costa: 
that the people who looked on Witttam’s figures were 
more debased by doing so than he was in creating them. 
But such is the weakness of human nature, it was sup- 
posed that figures, whether in brass, wood or stone, 
were agents in making those who gazed upon them super= 
Stitious. Repr esentations ‘of angels ,and ‘saints were 
prohibited in churches. But mythological and allegorical 
figures were received with welcome. FLAxMAN was a 
very , sensitive man on the subject’ of religion, and 
although he praised Medizéval sculpture, he never sug- 

gested that Christians. were yas to perdition by 
admiring it. 

. The prejudice continued during ‘many years, and it 
cannot be said that it has yet ‘come to an end. .One 
consequence was that.when sculpture of an important 
class ,was. desired in this country it was necessary 
to have recourse to foreigners. Without. going very 
far back, Le Saur was a Frenchman, Crsser was 
a Dane, Griniinc Grppoys, although born in Spur 
AHey, was the son of a Dutchman, RyYSBACH was“a 
Fleming, RovupiLiiac was-a Frenchman, and other 
names could be cited. Native bust makers alone could 
reckon on being able to live in England. Larger works 
might be considered: as one of the results of campaigns. 
St. Paul’s is evidence of that -fact, for the war with 
France undoubtedly gave an impetus to’ sculpture. 

' With such works it never was realised that sculpture 
should be of a relative or subsidiary nature. The sculptor 
treated his figure as if it were to be a thing apart, and 
when it was intended to adorn an interior no thought 
was. given to the building. . The men who produced the 
astounding works in Westminster Abbey were regardless 

of scale, style and consistency. «A .Gothic memorial for 
a general, or a judge, or a beloved wife would have 
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| periodical ceremonies in honour of ATHENA, 


is to ‘be-seen around: the Albert Hall. 
We cannot imagine | 
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then been regarded: as worthy only of barbarians, . ‘Tf 
the sculptors had :practised more in reliefs they would, 


no doubt, have been compelled, to give consi ideration to 


architecture. One of our debts to Joun FLAXMAN arises 
from his efforts to make people comprehend the im- 
portance of reliefs.as architectural adornments. 

When. we speak of the advantages of : ‘sculpture ‘it is 
well to have it understood that it is not essenti Pi 
architecture. The Parthenon, no doubt, was a,glori 
temple, but there existed at the same time Doric tem] 
which were impressive, although neither friezes, | ped 
ments nor metopes were adorned. The Greeks were 
a great extent utilitarians, and if they employed ae 
ture it was because it served a definite purpose. In the 
Parthenon the figures were made to .illustrate the 
influence of the goddess to whom the temple was dedi- 
cated, and Beetibis they also suggested that several of 
the inhabitants of Olympus took. an interest in the 
There was 
some excuse when Decimus Burton, the architect of the 
Athenzeum Club in Pall Mall, employed the processions 
to adorn the exterior of the building, for the name 
indicated that the goddess was, respected by the 
members, and when..the bishops made no protest there 


‘could not be much danger of idolatry. But it would 


have been preferable if Burton had commissioned an 
English sculptor to represent. equestrians - on the 
entrance to Hyde Park, instead of repeating the 
Panathenaic procession... In Athens the figures must 
have been infinitely more expressive than in London. _ 
In architectural sculpture the cue ought to be taken 
from the Parthenon and the subject selected should 
indicate the use of the building. It is not. necessary, 
nor is the sculpture improved if this jis done with 
elaborate obscurity. The panels which Mr. Stiriine 
Lee has placed outside St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, are 
excellent if we consider them simaly as. figures.) But 
their meaning is not clear to the public, and. that we 
believe is het main cause of ,the delay in commissioning 
the complete series. Another prominent case, although 
it is an example of,simple mosaic rather, than sculpture, 
.The building 
was.erected as ia concert hall, and the simplest. way of 
suggesting its purpose would,be: by figures.of musicians. 
Instead, we have representatives, of warious industries, 
as if the building were ;a great, technical laboratory. 
Figures that have meanings. which. yare only known t 
the initiated may serve in private galleries. But they 
are out of place as accessories to a building. Tt may 
seem to be an unworthy office for sculpture to, serve as 
if it were a sign-board. Men, however, have. not as. yet 
sufficiently advanced to ‘consider that a buildipg 
should be merely a sort of pedestal for” ‘a. work 
of sculpture. It cannot be forgotten | that, -sculp-. 
ture is only — an accessory, and when’ “seeti in a 
building it is supposed to explain or glorify thé archi- 
tect's work. This can be. done ‘without any loss of 
quality. The relief we see on the Royal tables, 
Buckingham. Palace, would receive attention. in, an x 
place, but in its. present position it acquires a fi fitness iS 
which would not'belong to. it if exhibited in a galler 
sculpture. Without the relief the buildings ei ie 
be considered as stables. But, a me Berk. came 
no.doubt on the: subject.» G 
The stables relief ee ariother! conten 
Although it is near the ground, the figures are modeilé 
in bold relief. Of late. years the tendency is tows 
very low relief, as ifin emulation with the stylea 
in the new coinage. We must allow that with 
charged atmosphere there is a risk that figures \ V 
are much raised are likely to be darkened. © N v 
less, on the other hand, when the relief is low ‘the 
character of the. composition becomes obscured. 
should be a proportion. ‘between ee height © 


reasonably complain that: they do ‘not obtain suffi 


encouragement to enable them to arrive at the re 
proportions. ae “4 9 GES 4 
Mosul +. ie Sr 
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ae “ROBERT ADAMN.* 


¥ a architects in another world are allowed to dis- 
; play some of the excusable weaknesses which 
Were familiar to them when on earth, they must often 
envy ROBERT Apam. There was no originality about 
him, and everyone must be suspicious that his most 


insignificant ornamental form is derived from an ancient | 


- example. He was a counterpart of WEpbDGwoop, and 
both were disposed to consider ‘“‘ Elegant extracts” as 
preferable to the designs of eighteenth-century artists. 
Apam has not merely obtained the reputation of being 
the creator of a fine style—indeed, his name is to be met 
‘with every day in the catalogues of furniture-makers, as 
well as those of auctioneers—he has also been able to gain 
an enthusiastic eulogist, we might almost say an idolater, 
‘in Mr. Percy Firzceratp. Devotion of that kind is 
“unique, for whenever littérateurs condescend to write 


about architects they usually furnish themselves with | 


a critical scale and other apparatus for testing, in order 
to demonstrate by what, a simple process success was 
‘attained.. RospertT Apam is to Mr. Firzcrratp a 


brilliant Scot, a most engaging person, a very great | 


artist, a most accomplished man, a pleasant man, 


an English Benvenuto CELLINnI, a decorator of the | 


most elegant and fanciful-order, a worker in metals, the 
author of a style, a remarkable personage, an Admirable 
‘CRICHTON, a man of romantic ideas, &c. We do not 
object to the phrases ; there is, as Mr. FirzcEratp says, 


“something almost marvellous in everything asso- | 


ciated with Apam,” and as evidence Gia sit... the 
lectures might. . be cited. As we. said _ before, 
there is. “nothing like: Mr. Firzcerayp’s' book in 


architectural literature. He takes’ delight in gazing at 
‘the houses designed’ by ApAm which still survive. A 

walk down Portland Place and up again is, as he 
remarks, at once suggestive and entertaining. It is 


astonishing to note the varieties while all seem of | 
A man is to be envied who can | 
find so much .enjoyment in that way and on. whom) 


the same pattern. 


even room doors have exercised a refining influence. 
e world has so few simple pleasures, Mr. ¥ ITZGERALD 

-is rendering a service to the public in leading them to 
see how he can be pleased with things which should be 


‘no less influential with them. He claims the credit for | 
““A mere layman in these | 


having discovered | Apam. 
_Matters,” he says, “T have had to work unassisted ; for 
we look in vain, after a hundred and odd years, for any 
‘commentaries or exposition of his theories and work. 


a? shave brought a good deal of industry to my very | 


pleasing task, and I really think. have evolved a nearly 
~complete system, which will give a very fair idea of 
what was the architect's mind when: he was planning 
‘and carrying out his designs.” It might be supposed 
‘that i in an age when subjects were eagerly sought for 
‘criticism the neglect of Anam must have had a motive. 
“But that is a subject with which we have no concern. 
‘It will perhaps be more. interesting to ascertain what 
_were the reasons which induced. Mr. F ITZGERALD to take 
ee a subject which others had neglected or abandoned. 
In the first place, Mr. Firzcrrarp felt the fascina- 
“tor of buildings.: CHaries Lamp preferred London. to 
-Worpswortn’s country, and for Mr. FirzceRaLp: moun- 
tains and lakes have not the attraction of a small ancient 
‘town. Renaissance builditigs especially afforded him 
a particular delight. Then he admired Watter Scort, 
: ‘and he concludes that Rozerr ApaAm resembled the 
. Wizard. of the North not merely in: features, but in 
/power of work and other virtues. Little is known 
‘about the. life of Anam, but a clever novelist can make 
ben a biography froma very few hints... Indeed, we 
imagine that Mr. Firzceratp considers Apam to have 
“resembled. a great many artists, and that what is related 
of them: may have ‘belonged aldo’ to him, _Few, for 


RiRabere Adam, Artist and Architect.; His’ Works and His 
_ System. The Substance of Lectures delivered at the Society of 
Arts, ‘the Society of Architects, and various provincial architectural 
_ Societies by Percy Fitzgerald, M.Ai, F, my ~ With Illustrations. 
—= T. Fisher Unwin.) 


| torial artists are always interesting 


| was the late Mr. Sedding, and a. few more. 


| not exercise his fancy on such materials. 


| greatly to the picturesqueness of the composition, 


| instance, would have. observed a relationship between 
Apam and the late Joun Srpprné, but in. the book we 
find it established in the following way :— 


> 


Casting about for a word'or words that would exactly 


| describe Adam’s; peculiar methods—a difficult thing to find 


—it seemed to me that to call him a pictorial ar chitect and 
his system pictorial architecture would answer very well 
and correspond, to the various gifts displayed by our archi- 
tect. For he laid out his facades very much as a paintér 
would his picture, with a view to attract, to excite'intérest 
and curiosity. Colour, shadow, relief, contrast, sgraveflil 
forms and outlines~these he set forth on his “fronts” 

he made ‘everything speak or say something. Such pic- 
; their works excite! and 
was. pictorial in this sense, so 
They ‘contrast 
strongly with the slow-moving, strictly regular, and the 
rather uninteresting proéessors. “of the regular school, who 
do all by square and line. This’ Sedding had a wonderful 
likeness to Adam.. He had an attractive personali ty aiid 
something of Adam’s versatility, as we can see from that 
interesting if somewhat theatrical church of his in Sloane 
Street. Like Adam, he loved to expend himself in design- 
ing everything for his work, such as the lights, door-handles, 
railings, &c. Adam’s hature was permeated with ithist pic- 
torial feeling ; he found nothing that was responsive\ or 
suggestive in the established models that surrounded‘him 
at home. The “pillar. and portico style,” as it might .be 
called, had no flexibility, for it had its stiff rules. He could 
Full of enterprise 
and originality, he resolved to go ferth as an architectural 
pilgrim and séek for what he wanted. And this exploring 


pique. ‘ Wood of Bath” 


| was not to be in’ conventional pastures, but he set himself 


to discover what would'be new and at the same time: prac- 
tical, There'was a stroke of genius’ in this motive 


A paragraph of the ean kind poe eras the 
weakness of words. If Mr. FITZGERALD were des¢ribing 


' one of the great Italian architects. or the designer of the 


palace at Spalato! he: could hardly be more effusive. 
That building served. many purposes for Apam, and Mr. 
FirzGERALb says :—"‘I heartily wish, if I might sayy ‘SO, 


that this fashion of, an architect: attaching himself {6 a 
| single building like St. Mark's or San Sophia or, some 


town, was more in fashion, that he let it colour and direct 
all he did, just as ROMNEY gained by perpetually painting 
Lady Hamitton.” It is: satisfac: ory to find that a. good 
building is puree to be inexhaustible, like a wor rk of 
nature. betes 1 

The grand aecio of the ADAM system is assumed 
to be what he described as’ movement, a word for which 
we suppose contrast would now be substituted. Accord- 
ing to ADAM :—— ‘‘ Movement is meant to express the rise 
and fall, the advance and recess,-with other diversity: of 
form in the different parts: of a building, so as to.add 
For 
the rising and falling, advancing and receding, with: the 
convexity and concavity and other forms of the great 
parts have the same effect. in''architecture that “hill 
and dale, foreground and distance, swelling “dnd 
sinking, have in a landscape.” Mr. Firzensiip 
shows how Apam realised moyement in his buildings. 
He is described as having a sort of passion for. the ayal, 
which we suppose means that in his travels he had 
realised that the. Greeks were not satisfied with.:the 
circle, but preferred more subtle forms. But he some- 
times carried it to excess, as in his oval balconies. ~ ‘Mr. 
FitzGERALD does' hot, we fear, realise the importance 
which curves have in many architectural forms. ‘He 
talks in a sarcastic way about | ‘a Mr. PEARSON, a great 
Athenian in architecture,” who has discovered” further 
mysteries which, according to Mr. FITZGERALD, ; one 
might think “either that these things were owing to 
accident, decay, settlement, or the deceptions of's scene- 
painting would become’ thus ennobled into art.”.-We 
could understand’ an ignorant and Per aneDtucne man 
like’ that glorified bricklayer, the late Sir Roper 
Raw.inson, K.C'B., when he’ expressed a similar 


‘opinion, but Mr. FirzGERaLD is a scholar and a man’ of 


taste, and should ‘remember the Greeks were logical 
even in their masonry. 


i 


o 
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There is a long description of the Adelphi, for ADAM 
was never oblivious of financial possibilities when he 


was building, and in dealing with that part one [ 
is 

houses in London and in the country are also dealt with. 

Mr. FirzGrra.p, in addition, treats of the decoration. 


he was speculative builder as well as architect. 


He cannot realise that everybody is unable to.look on 
the arrangements of the ornament -with. as much 
pleasure as himself. One of the Earls of Dersy de- 
molished a house in Grosvenor Square which Apam had 
built or altered, and his lordship’s action is described as 
an incredible want of taste. The motifs for the orna- 
ment are not very numerous, and owners were therefore 
to be excused if they occasionally tired of the antique 
patterns which were suggestive of a different world. 
Mr. FirzGerALp is so happily constituted that the most 
insignificant work of ADAm appears to be beautiful in 
his eyes. He keeps up his enthusiasm until the end of 
his book, and we can read every line he writes with 
pleasure, although we may not be convinced of the 
greatness of Ropert ADAM. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening at 9 Conduit Street, W., Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., president, in the chair. 


Sculpture in its ReJation to Architecture. 


Mr. T. Stiriine Ler, in his lecture, asked what was that 
craving whereby both architects and sculptors sought to 
express themselves in figurative language. In the earliest 
times almost man had desired to express his thought in 
form, and the work on his tombs or temples bore testimony 
of this, and showed that he had taken sculpture to speak of 
his enlightenment as a language ‘could. It would be seen, 
too, that the great ideals of the whole world had been 
written in the same manner, for without sculpture onthe 
buildings how much would the succeeding generations have 
lost of the thoughts and lives of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romats and Florentines. There were the Medizvalists 
also, because if taken all the way through they would find 
that the buildings would have lacked expression had not the 
sculptors of those days been associated with the architects. 
It seemed to him that in sculpture men were writing the 
history of their times in the most open of all books—that 
of architecture.’ It stood in the streets for all to see, and 
the sculptors wrote their ‘peoples’ history in figurative lan- 
guage. No sculptor, therefore, who had to do serious work 
with architecture could approach his art except from that 
point of view, and believing that it was the highest 
sphere in which he could display his skill and 
knowledge. It was in that sense that, the lecturer said, 
he felt that every sculptor must be a very deep thinker and 
that he should always have been. For such work a man 
must observe nature very closely, because he had to use as 
his language those characteristics which he found in nature, 
and his observations therefrom had to appear in his sculp- 
ture. It seemed, therefore, doubtful, treating modern work 
from this aspect, whether we as a nation understood the 
figurative language. Did they, when sculpture was put 
up on our public buildings, grasp the fact that they were 
putting on a language that was going to be read and under- 
stood by the public? Was the’symbolic language a living 
language to-day ? The people no longer had an acquaint: 
ance with nature, and he was afraid that when’sculptors 
worked out their observations from her source few people 
who saw’ their work would stop and read that which was 
written, and yet that was the use of sculpture in relation to 
architecture. One continued asking oneself, he said, if that 
longing to express whether our religious views, scientific 
discoveries, or whatever told of the attributes of good 
government on our public buildings of the liberal arts and 
sciences was real of the sculpture of to-day, and was it real 
of the public when it was set them*to read in figurative 
language whence came the origin for such a mode of ex- 
pression? In the old days they had not books, and 
people went about illustrating their thoughts and by 
seeing observations of nature the language of the 
sculptor was intelligible to them. But to-day they had 
to a great extent lost that touch with nature, and with it 


had gone the use of symbols‘on their buildings. On the 


zesthetic Side, however, they had”a language which must 
always exist as long as architects would continue to use and 


appreciate the idea of that part of the building which he had 
to decorate, what lines he had to carry through and the 
proportion of line, width and scale. The lecturer then 
demonstrated with the aid of photographs the wonderful 
genius of the Greek sculptors in the treatment of light and 
shade, continuity of line and their mastery of the laws of 
optics. They found from such examples that the Greeks 
cut up their sculpture in the proportions of panels and 
designed the ornament accordingly. Giotto and his con- 
temporaries overcame the same problems in the same 
manner as the Greeks, and made all the lines of their 
sculpture harmonise with the architectural lines of their 
buildings. In dealing with the sculpture of the carver and 
the work of the modeller, Mr. Lee held that modelling was 
nothing less than the stone-rendering of a clay figure, and 
since the work was governed by anatomy rather than by 
geometry, it could not be so happy in its relation to archi- 
tecture as the stone-cutting of the carver. Turning to the 
practical side the lecturer said it was a very serious 
difficulty in England to meet with good carvers, and the 
few men they had were doing less and less of their own 
work. There could be no doubt that sculpture offered as 
much individuality of expression as any other art. In con- 
clusion, the lecturer said sculptors and architects should 
work together, and the sculptor must go to his-art with the 
one idea of enriching the architecture. a 
Mr. W. REYNOLDS STEPHENS, contributing a short paper 
on the Relation of Sculpture to Architecture, said the 
subject naturally fell under two heads. First, construc- 
tional sculpture, or that which was formed out of a piece of 
the structural material of the building, and which actual 
piece had to perform its original office as weight-bearer or 
receiver of a thrust, such as columns, caps of columns, 
keystones, corbels, brackets and the like: Secondly, applied 
or superficial sculpture, under which heading he placed 
niche figures, the filling-in spaces, such as spandrels, panels 
and friezes ; also mere surface work upon walls and other 
structural features. In both classes fitness for its purpose 
should be the greatest quality in the sculpture, and under 
that quality of fitness beauty stood supreme. The propor- 
tion, too, of certain lines in the building should guide the 
sculptor in his work, and their treatment should be expres- 
sive of our owntimes. In constructional sculpture an abso- 
lutely essential requirement was that it not only aided but 
appealed to the eye and brain as aiding the building 
material of which it was formed to do its work, whether 
its duty was support or resistance. The author drew atten- 
tion to some faults of the past which should be avoided in 
modern work—for instance, where the pose or placing of the 
figures showed no appreciation of the laws of gravity. | 
many examples of architectural sculpture they could see 
figure after figure acting as bracket, corbel and the like, 
reaching out and pretending to carry a mass of material ; 
when in reality the material really carried them. Nowadays 
the average standard of the sculpture applied to buildings 
was not up to the quality of the architecture. There were 
some brilliant exceptions, the author admitted, but generally 
it was so, and he felt the reason was that sculptors wanted : 
to be treated with more confidence and less as machines. 
The money paid was usually insufficient to provide 
thoughtful work, yet the total amount spent upon sculpture 
and ornament on many buildings was ample to provide the - 
buildings with a few parts thoroughly well decorated with 
good quality-sculpture, bestowing as great a gain to the 
building as tothe sculptor. From some architects sculptors — 
received all sympathy in their work, but not from the 
majority. Let architects go, said the: author, to individual 
sculptors, first setting down as lightly as they. liked | 
conditions which it was just and right that architects shoule ~ 
impose, explaining fully the site for the work and the Sur 
rounding materials, stating the approximate scale of figures — 
or ornament, stating also any direction of line they wished . 
emphasised—the flatness or height of projections. — et 
the architect give the ‘subject he. wished. illustrated. 
Let hint: emphasise that he; required a, true recogni: 


ae} 


ae 


| 
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» of use of. material and provision against. weather 
the work was to. be Aeide and. the like. | Let him 
-e somewhat as to the money available, and then let 
sculptor make a small design model for the architect to 
: and after that give the sculptor a, free hand and the 
mee and eredit. to be the designer. of the work. The 
ult would be that architects got the very best out of the 
Iptor, instead of, as in the present, day, most sculptors 
king upon their architectural sculpture as_potboilers, 


| keeping their best intellectual qualities for their other | 


+k. With architects rested the responsibility of making 
‘marring the modern school of, British architectural 
Jpture. Architects might not, and probably would not, 
from the sculptor. just what they had pictured in their 
ads, but with such an understanding as he had suggested 
y would get living work with individual character. 

‘Sir Joun Taytor, K.C.B., in proposing a vote of thanks 


‘ee with every word which had been said on behalf of 


‘ipture. The subject of the co-operation of the architect 
‘h the sculptor had been brought before the Institute on | 


‘eral occasions during the last two or three years, but he 


‘ught they had never had the value of it put more strongly | 


‘ore them than by the views expressed that evening. 
e architect and the sculptor should.co-operate in the pre- 
ration of the design. It was no use whatever to have an 
‘hitectural design prepared and then afterwards do the 
st to fill in the parts of it which required sculpture. They 
ew of many absurdities even in completed work in this 
(pect; in some instances where the niches were all 


: sculptor and the architect, when the figures came to be 
iced in position they were not only inches but feet too 
ge for the niches made to hold them. : 

“Professor BERESFORD PitE seconded the vote of thanks, 
d said the lecturers had spoken earnestly of what they 
t and recognised as an important subject. It was im- 
rtant to sculptors, and without any doubt it was important 
‘architects. The latter perhaps were not so seriously 
avinced of the need for co-operation with the sculptors 
they might be, and he was sure that sculptors were not 
avineed either. Did the architect ever trouble about a 
taning in the sculptor’s work? Did not he regard it 


ther in the light that he wanted so much ornament, and 


srefore he used so much sculpture ? , 
Mr. H. Srannus said sculpture might be applied to 


ilding for two ends: first—and it was the reason of its | 


istence—to tell its story; and secondly, to make fine 
ilding. With regard to the use of supporting figures, he 
ggested that, as no human being would .be put in such 


sitions as those sometimes devoted to sculpture, the | 
signer should not adhere strictly to the lines of the | 


(man figure in his work. He might brutalise the figures 
‘making the head more square than the ordinary human 


ade sen) 
| The Presipent said he felt bound to say that the sister 


emed as if the architects were to blame in the matter. 
e hoped, however, it was a division to be spoken of in the 
ist tense, and that the future would find the architect and 
e sculptor knowing each other. better, enabling the two 


ts to work closer together.. The architect should prevent | 
| for example, Raphael’s “ Sistine Madonna” in the Dresden 


ulpture being used for ignominious purposes, because 
any would agree that the. sculptor had. naturally drifted 
vay from co-operation when his work with the architect 
st its full purpose. As architects were beginning to learn 
e uses and advantages of sculpture on their buildings, so 
» hoped the sculptor would begin to learn that his own 


ork could be a great aid to the fulfilment of the ideals of | 


oth arts. 


OIL-PAINTINGS AND. PASTELS. 

‘N the Scientific American is an. extract. translated from 
_ Herr Ostwald’s book on ‘The Theory and Practice of 
ainting,” which is deserving of the attention of artists. 
he author is a painter as well as a chemist... He says :— 
_ Little improvement has been made in the technique of 
I-painting since Pettenkofer, forty years ago, explained its 
‘ientifie principles and exposed''the antiquated character 
- current knowledge and practice. The temperature and 
umidity of picture galleries is now regulated in accordance 
ith Pettenkofer’s recommendations, and :his.. method of 
novating paintings has been adopted and ‘developed, but 
1e Important question how to produce durable paintings 
still neglected even by the best technicians, as is shown 
y the proportion of obviously: short-lived works in every 


ts, architecture and sculpture, had drifted apart, and it | 


collection. | What is.still\ more remarkable, picture buyers,’ | 
both governmental and private,, pay:no. attention to the, 
expectation of life of their, dearly-bought treasures. I know, 
a very costly Makart which, though little more than twenty 
years old, is already a senile wreck. Its brilliant colours 
have become muddy, all detail is gone'from the shadows, 
and the whole picture is flaked,’ crackéd'’and wrinkled. A’ 
celebrated Knaus in the Leipzig Museum has become so 
covered with cracks that it has been:taken down, and some 
of Menzel’s early works are in little better condition. 

So our art treasures are perishing before our eyes. Has 
the same condition always existed, and must it continue to 
exist? Neither the one nor the other,, .When we look at , 
the splendid Van Eycks in the Berlin Museum, which have 
retained their brilliant hues almost unchanged for nearly 
five centuries, we infer that the swift decay of modern 


: ] : | works is not an organic necessity. It may be obje ’ 
she two lecturers, said he was sure all architects would . z ‘4 pest 


the method by which these durable old paintings were pro- ‘ 
duced is irretrievably lost. True; but it is surely as: 
possible to make permanent pictures now as it was then. 
The first requisite is a certain amount of scientific. ; 
research, the second and. more important is that artists 
and purchasers should pay the same conscientious regard. , 
to permanence that was paid in Albrecht Direr’s time. 

_ We require of the architect, as a matter of course, that 
his artistic creations shall not crumble in afew years, but. 
the genius of the painter, it is assumed, must not be fettered _ 
by chemical laws or petty technical considerations. Yet so 
great an artist as Boecklin devoted his life to technical ex- 


: nel : | periments, and he might have carried them further and 
med for the figures, and, for want of co-operation between | 


given freer scope to his genius if he had also known a little 
chemistry. For example, he used pure vermilion with 
startling and unpleasant effect, because he fancied that yer- 
milion is permanent when used alone, but is affected by 


| other pigments. The truth is that some varieties of ‘er- 


milion withstand the action of light very well, while others 
turn. gray or brown, whether used alone or with other 
colours. If one speaks to a painter of these things he 
retorts that chemistry is the root of the whole evil; the 
Van Eycks knew nothing of it, and made durable pictures, 
but the modern aniline colours fade. This is unjust, for 


| nineteenth-century artists painted fugitive pictures before 


aniline colours came into use. The fault is not in the 
colours but in the medium. - Now, as formerly, the palette 
of the oil-painter consists chiefly of, pigments of unques- 


| tioned permanence. . All the yellow and red. ochres, most 


blacks and browns, ultramarine, cadmium yellow, chrome 
green and some other colours remain unchanged for 
thousands of years; indigo, madder and Prussian blue 
endure for centuries. The former are the pigments of 
thirteenth-century and fourteenth-century frescoes; the 
latter are found well preserved in still older miniatures. 

But these are not oil-paintings.. The medium is car- 


| bonate of lime in the frescoes, gelatine or albumen in the 


miniatures. Nor are the Van Eycks above mentioned oil-_ 
paintings in the modern sense. The method employed in 
their production is not recorded, but it could be ascertained 
by micro-chemical examination. . Many technical questions 
might be solved by such examination of minute fragments, . 
which could be taken from the edges of. pictures without 
material injury. 

Still, some genuine oil-paintings are. very permanent , 


gallery. Now a comparative study of old oil-paintings 
shows that those which are best preserved are very thinly 


painted. This is not a mere coincidence. The evils of oil 


increase with the thickness of. the.layer of paint, and are 

further intensified by applying one colour over another. 

Hence the works of Rubens, painted thinly and rapidly, 

are so much better preserved than Rembrandt’s; and, for 

the same reason, Knaus’s pictures, painted apparently on. | 
an asphaltum ground, have decayed so soon. In short, 


though it is possible to make permanent, oil-paintings, con- |. 


ditions fatal to permanence are. yery. apt to occur. One” 
such condition is the use of thick masses of colour or. 
impasting. ates a Te me 3 
In spite of these obvious disadvantages, oil has prac- 
tically displaced all, other media, because it permits the 
artist to judge the effect of his work at once, as oil colours 
do not change appreciably in drying, Water colours alter 
perceptibly, and gouache still more, and the painter must - 
make allowance for the, alteration. But though the. oil- 
painting does not change in drying, or.in weeks or months, 


| it changes inevitably in decades and centuries, and always 


in the same way, by,assuming a general yellowish brown ” 
cast, called the.“ gallery tone.” x 
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- Is there no remedy? I know none for the yellowing of 
qil with. age, but we may take a’broader view and seek a 
‘method, which shall. retain the chief advantage. of: oil- 
painting and yet avoid its defects. Such a method is 
a ee show no trace of ‘gallery tone,” but remain 
bright and fresh for centuries. They are executed with dry 
coloured, crayons, which, adhere loosely to. the ground, and 
must therefore be. protected with glass. Pastel allows the 
greatest freedom of treatment, and unsatisfactory parts: can’ 
be wiped off. and done. over as often as necessary. When 
] recommend this method to painters, they say: > Very true, 
‘If one could only fix the pastel.” Even this. is. possible. 
In my “Notes: on Painting” I have given the formula ofa 
_ fixative which enables a pastel picture to be rolled, dusted, 
and cleaned with bread crumbs.without injury. This. brings 
us back to a medium, but one. which is used. in very small! 
quantity and does not darken with age, but at the worst! 
only, disappears, when. it may be reapplied. When; I add: 
that pastel,is suitable for pictures. of every size and character, 
‘that. it is the cheapest of all methods, and that it enables the 
tist. once more. to prepare his.own colours and assure. him- 
self of their purity, it will. be understood why I regard it as 
the methad of the future. aaoge ee 


| 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
N May 2 this Society began: its summer programme of 
visits, about thirty members going to-the church of 
ithe Christian Scientists, Victoria Park,. Mr. Edgar Wood, 
architect., ,-The entrance: forecourt: shows, picturesque 
grouping of simple.and unusual character, and the interior, 
when, completed to double: its present length, will be: very, 
-satisfactory,,the, whole showing considerable individuality 
and suitability: to. its, purpose., Afterwards the members 
“wisited St. Chrysostom’s. Church to study the effects: of the 
‘recent, firg, finding very complete proofs of the unreliability 
.of stone when exposed to heat and water. ie 
., On Saturday, May 6, a visit was made to Leeds to see 
the new Roman Catholic cathedral, Mr. J. H. Eastwood, 
-architect. A considerable time was spent, under the 
-guidance, of the clerk of works, in thoroughly examining: 
the building, and. much of interest. was found, both in detail 
.and.in general design. The party then divided and utilised 
the little remaining time in making flying visits to Kirkstall 
Abbey or to Mr. Bodley’s. fine church at Allerton. 


4» TRSSHRAD 9 9 4% 
aes _>... The Skull as, a Model. ing 
ae human: skull is composed of five great bones united 
and consolidated by interlacing processes, termed 
sutures, Here we have at once a perfect dome, and also ‘a. 
‘solution; of that difficult problem how best to render firm 
jthis mode of architectural construction. ~The dome of 
‘S. Sophia;-in Constantinople fell three times ‘during “its 
erection, and that of the cathedral at Florence’ stood un- 
finished. 120 years for want of an architect. In’St:'Paul’s, 
London, the dome is linked together with strong iron chains. 
So also, St. Peter’s:at Rome and St. Isaac’s, St. Petersburg. 
Ir Byzantine architecture the necessary support is given by 
increasing the:thickness of the coping at the base of the | 
dome. . This is rendered necessary by the heat of. southern 
climates, which by expanding the iron cramps would soon 
destroy any dome'so girded together. . Still, of course, the 
system, of dovetailing or suture is the best, and, indeed, so. 
stnong 1s\this union that when everything, muscle, ligament 
and. membrane,'has been removed, the sutures of. the 
cranium still hold till separated by a strong internal pres- 
pure acting upon every part of the junction at once. The 
great obstacle to be encountered in the formation of a roof 
isi the lateral thrust of the rafters. Now this may be got 
ever in. various ways, In an angular waggon-headed roof 
it may be done by supporting the mitrings. And’ this is | 
exactly what we find in the thickened éentres of the parietal 
and frontal:bones. For to explain this physiological fact by 
simply: Saying that the centres of these bones are the points 
trom which ossification begins is to.assert a principle which, 
pushed to the legitimate extent, would do away with all 
é€vidence of design whatever in: the structure of the human 
frame:,, What are called open roofs are usually supported 
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“Mitchell left Berlin in 1765 Fuseli accompani 


ridicule or satire. 
‘tion, combined with a’ peculiarity of pro 


‘have any view of their own advantage, and a 


‘elected as Associate of the Royal Academy, Fus 


watchmaker; but when he found that Mare 


|| hebdomadal dinners he met Horne Tooke, and as 
‘most disrespectfully of one of Horne’s friends, ha 


‘more eminent contemporaries. West's 


was sold for 636/. His drawings, which am 


Sir T. Lawrence, who gave her a bond bearing” 
200/. a year, outstanding at the time of. his: decease. 
bond was cancelled 1g 
turned by his. executor. 
to the Countess Dowager 


The Romans were making rapid strides in 
vaulting when the removal of the seat of e 
stantinople, and with: it. of the “best ‘artists. 
appears: to have also transplanted this grov 
soil of the East: 


be extremely inconvenient, and accordingly we 
beam employed as represented by’ the tempo 
more by the spheroid bones.’ The inner table of 
termed the tabula vitrea: With our brittle 

are unable to dovetail, so in this glassy formati 
no suture but a plain contact. is ‘ 


Henry Fuseli, R.A. 


Henry Fuseli, or Fiessly, was born at Zu 
it in consequence of a dispute which he had 
Government. He then ‘removed to Berlin, 
became acquainted with Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
Envoy at that Court. ‘He had read one of em, 
‘plays in a German translation, and was so mu 
with it that he determined to learn the English 
which he accomplished’ with: facility and at 
correctness, both in spéaking and writing. ~ 


ia 


language he published th the same yeara ti 
Winckelmann’s “ Reflééttions on the Paintin: and 
of the Greeks,” and afterwards, in 1768,’ “ Reimai 
Quarrel between Voltaire and Rousseau,” in fa’ 
latter. Subsequently he visited Italy’ and fini 
studies in painting, attaching himself’ to ‘the 
Michel Angelo, for which he professed a devo 
tion, but the artists he chiefly imitated wete 
and Goltzius. His “ Lycidas” from Milton, ‘his 
house,” the “ Nightmare,” and “ The’ Three Wite 
“Macbeth” are among’ 'the best examples o 
genius. He was a man of high pretensions, ahd 
respect for the opinions of others, which he ‘! 
But'a caustic and’ racy style 
: nciatio 
of countenance, rendered ‘him very entertaining 
Those who have by nature a bluntness and i 
manner, and affect évén more, suppose that the 
ing a reputation for honesty and a fearless ind 
although it often happens that men of this dispos 
trample on the weak and’ defenceless, are servile y 


re 


England, and as an €évidence of his proficienc 


S| 


when their exaggerations are successfully op 
These traits were remarkably characteristic of | 
When Marchant (the gem-engraver) offered’ hin elf t 


render him service among the patrons of art he becar 
subject of eulogy, and loudly declared that his ; 
“The Dying Amazon ” was worthy to have been 
by Michael Angelo. At one of Johnson's (the be 


him, insisting that the Academy might just as we 


forced to acknowledge that he had’ neither known 
him, he sheltered himself under an abject apol 
amused himself with playful satire on the w 
“ Battle of La Hogue” he called “The Teo h 
Clothes at Pickled-herring Stairs,” What he saic 
cote’s:“ Balaam ” is. sufficiently known, and Pete 
retort that Fuseli was just appointed by the Dev 
painter of hobgoblins has been ten times told. 
singular observation ‘concerning: the ch 

Northcote, Opie and himself as artists w Uae 
design. «“If you would have a picture of natu 
you must go to Opie; if one as she has been, : 
cote; but if you wish to possess represen! 
never have been, nor ever will be, come to 
constant friend Johnson, the bookseller, left h 
of 50/. a year for the lives of himself and his- 


number of 804, after his death were sold by | 


upon the drawings h 
‘They were sold for 
of Guildford. 


The Antecedents of Gothic. 


_ The latest vaulted: hall. in 


either: by: tie beams or braces. ‘Now to have’bones analogous 
to, the latter construction running through the brain would 


4 Ramadi sy Mme 


so-called: Temple by. 
quaries. tobe, a basilica erected: by Constantine. 


of Peace, now held by th 


Davis a 


gl ] 


— 
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gon a large scale. continued to. be practised, and 
1e improvement of suspending a ;dome_ over 
‘py means of pendentives, of which & Sophia at 

itinople is the great specimen. This Byzantine | 
», SO: Teg larly derived from the Roman, was brotght | 
-to the West, first to Ravenna by the exarchs, and | 
swards by the Venetians in ‘the eleventh ‘century, as | 
nplified in St. Mark:and other buildings ‘of their district. 
he meantime the great Christian~ churches erected at 
e, under the patronage of Constantine and his ‘suc- 
ors show but too plainly the deplorable state of archi- 
ye in the West. They are, to be sure, large and lofty, 
‘consist of parallel ranges of columns, of different | 
rs, adapted without skill from ‘the destroyed én les, 
: sustaining ‘upon arches walls of ‘disproportionate | 
ht, covered with open wooden ‘roofs, the whole ‘bearing 
ry mark of igttorance and neglect of rules. In ‘the -dis- 
§ remote.fram|,Rome another process of architectural 
: i e the rayagesof the barbarians | 


es altogether, and left only the 


1g¢, Was: : gies 

P y the clent Baie: ere aut 

tered. xa bles, and here we . find, that, after they had | 
ed themselves EA conquests their builders, working 
mschg ted? imitators, <Bpied ‘the construction of these 
Sal ies *HElP mnatetials, ‘usihé’the fragments of 
fratioti}!b : 


utnaturally placin# them so ds to bé‘éntirely 
setvient? to theaetual eonsttuction’ of! thew building. 
ene new ornaments were required they imitated: the told 
5 or invented others. Im;/this: way. were oformed; the: 
lous styles of the.ages preceding. the eleventh century, | 
German an French Romanesques, the Lombard, 5axon, 

man, Safaten’ ‘and othe’ atl ‘of ‘which have features 
efing entirely ‘from -those- whith ‘thé Byzantine and 
istian Roman: are ‘Separated from ‘theft? toon origin, 


\..:35 Ancient Lighthouses. = 3 


La woe 


‘The inost celebrated lighthouse of antiquity was that 


Itby Sostratus of Cnidos on an island which. bore the 
he name by command of one of the Ptolemies, and at an 
yense-of 800 talents. It was square, constructed of white 
ne and with.admirable art, exceedingly lofty, and in all 
pa sof great dimensions. It contained many storeys, 
ch diminished in width from ‘below upwards. The 
per storeys had windows looking seawards, and torches 


ide vessels into the harbour. Pliny mentiors the light- 
uses of Ostia and Ravenna, and says that there were 
nilar towers at many other places. They are represented 
the medals of Apameajand other maritime cities. The 
me of Pharos was ,given to them in allusion to that at 
exandria, which was the model for their construction. 


exandria, an island with a lighthouse upon it. Seutonius 
entions another pharos at Caprea. Two phari remain in 
‘itain. The first is within the precincts of Dover Castle. , 
is about 4o feet high, octagonal externally, tapering from’ 
‘low upwards, and built with narrow courses of brick and 
uch wider courses of stone in alternate portions. The 
yace within the tower is square, the sides of the octagon 
ithout and of "the square within ‘being equal, viz. each 
; Roman feet. The door is seen at the bottom. A similar 
1aros formerly existed at Boulogne, and is supposed to 
ive been built by Caligula. A round tower had served as 
‘lighthouse on the summit of ia hill on the coast of 
‘intshire.. ne at Be 

Yee yy Antique Gems. 
There is, perhaps, no more remarkable chapter in the 
itive history of the arts than that of gem engraving amongst 
ie ancients. It is the one pre-eminent art in which the 
acient Greek and Roman masters never have been and 
obably never will be surpassed. From the imperishable 
ature of the vehicles of embodiment, many even of the 
lasterpieces of antiquity have come down to us in their 
ristine perfectidn ; whilst such was the astonishing number 
f engraved gems, executed during ia long series. of ages, 


tated at the entrance to the port of Alexandria. It was_ 


fires‘were kept burning in them by night in order to- 


nd such is their comparatively indestructible nature, fire || 
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of every style, techhiqué and matefial, at‘any time’adopted 
by the ancients; in short, for the study of this art there 
exist the’ ainplest’' materials,iand this can’ scarcély be said of 
afly other subject'6t concern’of antiquity. “Without specu- 
lating as ‘to. 'the precise ‘period ‘or ‘country in} which thé 
glyptic art had ‘its origin, ‘there.can ibe little doubt’ that ‘it 
became popular in the very earliest-ages of ancient:eivilisa- 
tion; it, was doubtless practised amongst the Greeks not 
less than five,or-six hundred ,years before the Christian era, 
and it is highly probable we have monuments in our 
possession of at least. that antiquity. Nor can it be said 
that the modern world has been indifferent'to the subject of 
ancient glyptic’art, for'the literature of this art is oné ‘of the 
nidst 'vdluthinous branches of ‘written knowledge’; in every 
great library ’no small space ‘is accorded to' the’ponderous. 
volumes in which the immense ‘mass of glyptic ertdition is 
embodied ; indeed the subject has been ather'overlaid and 
stifled with crude illustration than neglected. | It would be 
a curlous.speculation to endeavour to estimate the probable 
number of antique gems, ‘glass pastes, &c., new extant in, 
collections or worn on the fingers of modern possessors,; 
certainly it'would ‘amount ‘to many hnfhdreds of, thotisands, 
perhaps even millions, whilst there ‘cannot be b Udubt that 
a vastlygréater number are’ still hiddén'beneath 'the Surface 
of:the:soil. Invteference tothe latter ithouvht, indeed, what 
canbe mote tantalising than the reflection ‘thatsofitthe mmmup 
mérable fragments ;of:.noble antique ‘gems preserved, im: 
collections, the, missing; and, often most precious portiqns, 
are. still. quietly, slumbering. in the ground, washed , from, 
centuty- to century by the rains of heaven, crusted with,the, 

tartarous salts Of ‘an ancient soil, ithperishable, but. never to, 
be-reunited'to their kindted pietes.. ‘Here itis, indeed, ‘that 

a potefit-divining rod might be-exercised in a’worthy ‘Cause. 

Bes ‘Tudor and Elizabethan Mansions. 

~The principal deviation from the plan of the earlier, 
houses, ih‘the time of ‘the Tudors, was in the bay windows, 

parapets, porticdes ; and ‘internally, in the halls, galleriés, 

chambers of state and staitcdsts. “The ‘two last-mentioned, 
wéte rendered as‘richin ornamental carving as'the'grotesque’ 
taste then —prevalent could invent: or, ‘apply ; ‘the ‘ceilings’ 
wete fretted with roses and;armorial devices, ‘but: werel 
without pendants, as in the-earlier style. The front’ of ithe: 
porticoes were overlaid with carved entablatures, figures and| 
armorial devices; the lofty and wide galleries generally, 
exceeded 100 feet in length, and the staircases were so, 
spacious as to occupy a considerable part ‘of the centre of, 


the ‘house. The imperfectly imitated Roman style ‘intro; 
duced by John‘of Padua, in ‘its first dawn in'this'kiigdom, ’ 
bégan now to extend “its influence, ‘although partially.’ At’ 
Burleigh, the parapets which surround the whole’structure'! 
are composed of ‘open work, describing ‘a‘variety of Tuscan! 
scrolls; and the chimneys are Tuscan columns, two, ithree ; 
or four, clustered together and surmounted by.a frieze and} 
entablature. Open parapets, having letters placed between | 
them, as a conceit indicative of the founder, were then first 
introduced. ‘The large manor-houses, dispersed through; 
the several English counties, constructed of timber frame- 


work, were very general where a supply of store of brick’ 


ie Pharos of Brundusium, for e 1 like that of, 
ee a ees ae omit failed; the carved pendants and the weather-boards of the ! 


gables ‘and roof were carved in oak ‘or chestnut, ‘with’ 
exuberance of fancy and good execution. The counties ‘of 
| Chester, Salop and Stafford abounded more especially in 

curious\instances, many of which are no longer seen ‘and 

their memory preserved only in old engravings. The,zenith> 
of this particular fashion of domestic architecture was, the; 
reign of Elizabeth, and it is thus discriminated by a con, 
temporary obsetver :—" Of the curiousnesse of these piles I, 
speak not, sith our workmen are grown generallie to such 

‘| an-excellencie of device in the frames now made that, they 

farre pass the finest of the olde. It is a‘worlde to ‘see ‘how’ 
| divers men being bent to buildinge, and having adelectable ’ 
| yveine in spending .of their ‘goodes by that trade, doo dailie | 
imagine new devises of their oune to guide their workmem | 
withall, and those more curious and excellent than thes 
former.’—Harrison’s “Desc. of England,” ,p. 336.,, In the} 
more ancient cities and towns houses of timber frame, but; 
in a peculiar and not ‘Jess ornamented style of, caryings, , 
were frequent; and in the fronts towards the street and in, 

the’ wainscotting of the apartments the supporting ‘figures, 

wére of extremely whimsical forms. It's not ‘easy to deter- 

mine ‘what they were intended to represent. Those which - 
have remained to our own times might ‘have ‘beén!seen at} 
Chester, Shrewsbury, Coventry atid Bristol & ibut in the last-? 
mentioned place most thave vanished in the course ‘of thei 


) 


+ dhe 


* <9 


r the’ sea alone withdrawing them :from our actual or, 
i ible ‘po tse Ee fin 5 As awn gh ys ; Heeb es 
* > Possession with absolute finality, that .1t 1s more. 
han probable the modern world now possesses Specimens only int 


eighteenth century, and their representations are preserwed | 
he portfolios of local antiquaries. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Giascow. has the enviable privilege of possessing a 
school of art with distinct characteristics. Not many 
years ago the'city would not be considered as a likely 
place for the cultivation of genuine artists. But having 
appeared, they have exercised that influence which at 
one time was common in Italian cities, Encourage- 
ment is given by the purchase of pictures, but it is 
now evident that the power of art is recognised among 
people who may never aspire to the possession of an 


original work of the smallest kind. An application | 


was lately made to the Corporation to allow the art 
galleries to be opened on Sundays. Bailie’ Nico 
JarviE respected the Sabbath so much, it was @ crime 
for anyone to: enter the Tolbooth in the evening, and, 
indeed, he thought it was a sin to have given way to 
his own thoughts on that day. There was therefore 
excuse if the Corporation were afraid to deal with so 
momentous a subject. It was accordingly resolved to 
have a plébiscite. One hundred and forty-one thousand 
six hundred and forty-two papers were distributed, 7,030 
were undelivered, and of those which were returned, 
4,733 were doubtful. Of those which were valid, it was 
found that 53,389 were in favour of the opening of the 
galleries and 45,181 represented the old, serious way of 
dealing with the subject. There is consequently a majority 
on one side of over 8,oo0. That would bea decisive 
victory in any ordinary town, but in Glasgow itis a 
revelation of a remarkable change in public opinion. 


Moror traffic is assumed to be the principal cause 
of that deterioration of roads which causes anxiety to 
every county council in the kingdom. Various remedies 
have been proposed, and we believe the patent list is 
likely to contain records of specifics, all of which. are 
supposed to be infallible. In Leith experiments have 
been undertaken under conditions which are creditable 
to the Town Council. 
by one member, and they were sanctioned on the con- 
dition that in case of failure he would repay the whole 
of the expenses. There is, however, no mystery about 
the proposed treatment, for it is simply adopted from 
the practice followed in some parts of France. The 
surface of the road is brought to the proper section. It 
is then well swept with a hard broom, the superfluous 
matter being preserved. The surface is then sprayed 
with tar, and ‘the Sweepings are carefully spread over 
the tar.. The road is then rolled, and after. five or six 
hours, when the tar hardens, it can be used for traffic. 
Although tar is more expensive in France than in 
England, it is considered that the use of it in the way 
described is economical. In some places the roads have 
remained in good order for a twelvemonth. The 
arrangement is a combination of tar pavement witha 
solid foundation. 


TuE housing problem ought to present more of a 
difficulty in France than in England. But it is lessened 
by the content of the humbler classes to put up with 
inconveniences which in England would be a constant 
source of irritation. Philanthropists have endeavoured 
to do much towards its solution, and there have been 
countless conferences on the subject with the usual 
accompaniment of speeches and reports. But the ex- 
periments in building have been insignificant. Accord- 
ing to M. Henri Turor, one of the municipal councillors 
of Paris, there were only 1,503 cheap dwellings erected 
in the whole of France during the decade 1894-1904. 
Forty-four of them are to be found in the Department 
of the Seine, and only five in Paris, Considering all 
the eloquence which has been expended on the subject, 
that may seem incredible, but M. Turot is an authority, 
A law was passed last year to facilitate enterprise in 
that form, but apparently the conditions are not 
sufficiently attractive. M. TurRot proposes that build- 
ing sites for cheap dwellings should be free from taxes 
for twenty years, and he suggests that the funds which 
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The attempts were recommended | 


bs 
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are to be set aside for old-age pensions should be 
applied to habitations, and ‘that loans should beob 
from public funds at a more moderate rate of interes 
is usually required. The recommendations app, 
touch the real difficulty, which is that of finance 
English capitalists would. prefer to deal with ama 
M. Turor rather than with a tribe of philanthrop 


| Tue Berks Archeological Society will hencefo: 
suitably lodged in Reading, for a new lease 0; 
Abbey Gate has been obtained from the Corpor 
but at an increased rent. Power has, however, 
granted to let the large chamber. for meetings g 
make a suitable charge for its use. ° It is thei 
hoped that the funds of the Society will ne 
unduly strained by the increased’ rental'which the 
poration had required. The principal ‘chamber o 
Gateway affords a very convenient meeting-place, 
the committee desire that extensive use may be ma 
that ancient building. The annual.report of the Sc 
expressed the hope that the Corporation . of. Rea 
into whose hands the old Hospitium of the A 
reverts,’ will do their utmost to preserve the ‘an 
building, and not countenance any destructive vand; 
for the sake of modern utility, 9 1) 

bee saul toy ri 1 Rhee | 
A MEETING of local Associates of the. Royal Inst 
of British Architects was held in Leeds this week, y 
the following resolutions were passed :—(r) That 
meeting of Associates views with much i idignatior 
present large influx of members to the Royal Inst 
by direct election to the F ellowship, and in view o} 
facts (a) that many of the candidates are of suitable 
to qualify for membership by the “ special ” examina 
provided for such cases ; (4) that some of them | 
not been successful in the examinations, but are ne 
| theless supported by prominent members of the R.I.] 
Council, we protest against this as a lowering of 
| standard required for membership; as a most 
| fortunate blow to. the cause of professional ed 
tion they profess to encourage; and as a gi 
Injustice to those who have qualified by exam 
|tion for membership at much expenditure of | 
_time and money. (2) That we urge upon 
Associates in London and in all the allied Societies 
combine in opposing these numerous and unwarrar 
nominations by demanding a ballot ‘as. prescribed 
By-law 9, and by all the regular means.) (3) T 
copies of the above resolutions be sent to'the R.LB 
to the allied Societies and to the leading professio 
journals. The following Associates were present 
W. G. Smiruson, W. H.- Brevers, H.. Ascot 
Cuapman, R, Fretpinc F ARRAR, ALBERT FE, Ki 
HERBERT E, Ittincwortn, F, E. P.. Epwarps, 
RysHwortn Hinz, Cuarres B. Howpi11, JoserH 
Woop, Frepx. Musto, Epwarp L. Gaunt. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. DAVID’S CHURCH, BATHGATE, 


Res building was used for service a fortnig 
since. The design is not yet carried out in i 
entirety, but will be undertaken in due time, T 
architect is Mr. J. GraHAm Farr.ey, of Joppa, Edi 
burgh. Te . Bs 


INDEMNITY HOUSE. OLD BROAD STREET, E.C._ENTRANCE HA! 
FROM DOOR—ENTRANCE HALL TO DOOR. 


SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT. —EXTERIOR. 


STAIRCASE, COUNTY SESSIONS HOUSE, PRESTON. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD D. Dawnay ‘& Sons, Lrp 
carried out the constructional steelwork, of ‘whic 
there was a considerable amount, ‘and the fireproc 
floors in the Reading Gas Company’s new offices, ¢ 
which we published an illustration last week. : 


—. 
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STATUTORY -QUALIFICATION OF 
een ARCHITECTS. 

HE following papers were read at the meeting of the 
Society. of Architects on the 18th inst :-— 


_... By Mr. ,G. Hupparp, F.S.A. 
As a London practising architect and as a Fellow of the 
neil of the R.I.B.A., 1 am very anxious to know more 
he general feeling of the profession in respect to the 
stration of architects. It is mot from idle curiosity that 
ish to obtain this: knowledge, but it is. because I am 
ious to make some practical use of it so that the Bill for 
statutory qualification.of :architects may receive the 
aimous support of the-profession throughout the country. 
Allied Societies of;the!; Institute -have considered and 


je up their minds on«this question, while the London | 


} have remained apathetic: It is very much, if not 
ost entirely, thanks to the-able and persistent energies 
ie representatives of the allied Societies on the Council, 
London is at last rousing itself from its slumbers, and 
reparing to give serious consideration. to what your 
ety seriously: considered’ yearsiago. As you may be 
re, the Council now hastthis important question seriously 
and, and it has from its body ‘elected’ a committee to 
rt upon the principle-of registration: > 

In a broad sense itis ‘easy to see that a Bill for the pro- 


on of qualified architects is very desirable, but it is not | 


asy to see how a Bill can be framed which shall be 
ititutional in its clauses: It is obviousthat no Bill would 
acceptable to Parliament which was unconstitutional, 
would it be likely to get through its committee stages if 
ue opposition was brought to bear against it. Certain 
cious compromises may have to be made in matters 
ch are of minor importance, but in all matters essential 
e must be unity. The necessity of such a Bill must in 
: become apparent to all in London who have the inte- 
s of the profession at heart, and the cumulative know- 
e which can be gained in discussion amongst practising 
tects will be of the greatest service to the committee 
th is now engaged in drafting the Bill. I therefore trust 
the views of your Society may be.frankly expressed in 
liscussion which is to follow. It is essential that this 
should be framed so as to embody the best and highest 
\tions and interests of the profession both in London 
the provinces. 
fo you, gentlemen, and to me it must have become 
went that the profession is constantly being recruited 
he untrained and incompetent. That both for the sake 
‘chitecture and the properly trained men it is essential 
‘steps should be taken to foster the one and protect the 
r. This can only be done by compelling those who 
te to practise, to prove their qualification before being 
wed to doso. Our guidance for the future can best be 
ed by studying the experience of the past. If we look 
a quarter of a century we find that there was no com- 
ory examination for the Associateship of the R.I.B.A.; 
was, however, a voluntary examination for which few 
lidates ever presented themselves. 
twas nottill the year 1882 that the compulsory examina- 
for Associateship was started, and the immediate result 
¢nverting the voluntary to the compulsory examination 
that there was an immediate rise in the number of 
‘dates. But ever since that compulsory examination was 
ed in 1882 there can be no question as to the superior 
4} of men who have joined the Institute or the superior 
‘ity of their works. If one bears this fact in mind as a 
i¢ to the future we should feel encouraged to promote 
le whole profession a similar state of affairs by similar 
AS aS now obtains among the Associates of the Institute. 
ompulsory examination has there encouraged candidates 
‘udy the art they intend to practise with a great access 
ympetence to themselves and of dignity to the art of 
‘tecture. What holds good for the few may be fairly 
‘med to apply equally well to the many—where all are 
‘ed the access of competence and dignity must be in like 
fortion. A general application of the principle of 
‘iding the incompetent from our profession would result 
pices the competent and the art of architecture from 
ost flagrant debasers. 

» must not be forgotten that an architect’s work is a 
ig monument which eloquently expresses not only the 
‘nidual mind which conceived it, but it goes to show the 
‘ral civilisation of the nation. Every ignobly conceived 
‘executed building tends to lower the general instincts 
2 beholders, whereas the refined work of the cultured 
“tect is ennobling from generation to generation. In 
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| able amount of diversity of opinion. 
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fact, no truer:evidence of the culture and civilisation of a 
nation. is recorded than is to be.seen in its buildings, 
Fhink of, the everlasting nature of the Egyptian, the 
beauty of the. Greek, the scientific construction. of the 
Roman, and the rise, development and perfection of Gothic, 
and can anyone for. a moment suppose that the designers 
of these buildings had no training’? Were not they above 
all others qualified.to practise the art of architecture ? 

This it may be thought is approaching the subject from 
a lofty. point,of. view, but not more. lofty than is fully 
justified when, one compares the architecture of the past 
with the average. architecture of our generation. It is, in 
fact, from a high and not low standard that the sub- 
ject should be.,considered. Architecture is an  ex- 
pression..of faith, of feeling and of purpose, but it is only 
the trained..architect who knows how to make -his art 
respond to his mpressions. Let us consider how to place 
the noblest of professions in ,the high position which it 
ought to occupy, and;to induge men of standing and educa- 
tion to join.our ranks so that our profession may go down 
to our sons safe from the debasing influences of the ignorant 
and incompetent... Without. statutory qualification it is 
impossible to. carry!out these-high ideals. 

For many years the profession has had before it a Bill 
promoted by. your Society. This Bill is in. my. opinion 
excellent in its general scheme, but it is also in my opinion 
capable of improvement in detail. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects is, however, the right body to bring for- 
ward such a measure. The royal charter granted to that 
body constitutes it the head of the profession in the king- 
dom, and while recognising the important work which has 
been done by your Society, we must look to the Institute to 
protect the profession and bring forward the Bill for the 
statutory qualification of architects. 

Without entering upon questions of detail which are now 
under consideration of the committee of Council of the 
Institute, I wish to indicate to you in general terms the 
broad lines on which the Bill is being. drafted. It is not 
desired, nor is it desirable, to frame a Bill which should be 
complicated, as it is felt that if the broad principle of safe- 
guarding the profession is established our main object would 
be attained. 

It may be safely said that no Bill would be acceptable to 
the profession which did not recognise the R.I.B.A. as being 
the official head and which did not give each provincial 
Society and your own Society a reasonable representation 
upon the governing body... Also no Bill would be acceptable 
to Parliament which did not give the Privy Council repre- 
sentation and possibly right of final appeal. 

It is essential that vested interests of all practising 
architects would have to be recognised. All who are now 
gaining their livelihood as. practising architects have this 
vested interest, and it would be unconstitutional to prevent 
any, even the most incompetent, from continuing thus to 
earn his living. On this point there has been a consider- 
It is felt by some that 
no benefit would be gained unless the Bill debars all who 
are unqualified from continuing to practise. It must, how- 
ever, be recognised that as the ignorant and incompetent 
die, the vacancies will be gradually filled. by the properly 
trained and qualified. It may not be in our generation, but 
in the generation to follow, that the art of architecture will 
gradually recover when it becomes entrusted only to the 
qualified to practise. 

At first the fact that the names. of the highest and the 
lowest in the profession would have to be entered side by 
side in the same register or roll is distasteful to some, but 
I must admit that I fail to see that they need be more 
affronted by this than they are to-day in having their names 
recorded together in Kelly’s Directory, for instance. In 
any case, the foolish pride of the few should not be allowed 
to stand in the way of a great reform advantageous to the 
profession and to the country. It must be remembered. 
that this annoyance to some will be gradually decreasing, 
and, as I have just shown, in the course of a generation It 
will have disappeared. ; 

It was just thirty years that internal jealousies delayed 
the passing of the Medical Act, and it is now just fifty years 
since that Act was passed,. and yet throughout the land 
it is doubtful if a single medical practitioner is to be found 
who has not passed the necessary medical qualification. 
Our grandfathers might tell us how different was the respect 
accorded to the barber surgeons of their day, as compared 
with the respect which is shown to the properly qualified 
medical men of to-day. Not only has the stamp of man 
entirely altered, but the immeasurable advance -both in 
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medicine and surgery is unquestionable." “Te Gs eobeel 
whether anyoné, either layman or doctor, would ' cate’ to's 
back to the old order of things. And in ‘our profession, 
after the Bill has’ once become law,, is it ‘likely that archi- 
tects would give it up 7 A 1m 

Surprising ; as it may ‘seem, it is just. ‘twel ity “y years sine’ 
the first Bill for the regist¥ation of archité tS es atafted: 
Think for oné moment how different: would ou i Lima 
be to-day had the Bill been passed. ’ 

There is now: ‘practically nab ‘abtone q ttie ‘pro? 
vincial Societies. ‘ London’ is wavering, 5 Eve ae ere fhe 
active opponents ‘are few and unable ‘td heer onward | any 

valid arguments. ~ bi ats : 

‘There are two. PeAsong why London ‘Tags a et a?! 

Firstly, just as it is easier to mive < a hand sight Pda 


a ton, it is easier to conyinde a Sniall’ cate a i dmmunity 
than'it is to convince a oteat and' fo ote body of 
men. of? registra- 


Secondly, in the ptoviiites tle 
tioii_is much more real and a ae ait ch id Ldndbnb ’ 

‘For the ultimate success 0 tHe thovetiert it #6esséntial 
that All:future candidates for they tofedeoh Should’ Serve A 
éértiin period of indentttres ‘with’ a recognised practitioner, 

rin some recognised architectinl ial or! school, and 
Ther ‘that period ‘they would Have ¥o! | pags” thé qualifyin 
examination which would have to ‘be coltticted under thé 
auspices of the R.I-B.A- None but those Wwhd' would ‘have 
properly" fulfilled | these conditions would He" entitled to cal] 
themselves ' ‘Atchitects,” or would they be ‘able to: recover 
their feéSas such in a court of law, nor Wolild they ‘be able 
to ‘issue valid certificates. If must ‘not be assithe d from ‘this 
that the Bill contemplates ‘insisting upon eve Hy Oe ae 
only engaging thé services of the tevistered { arc itect! 
émployer would’ ‘be perfectly at liberty to! engage’ the 
services of anyone he chose whether qualified or not, but 
what the Bill will insist upon is that’ the ‘unregistered 
practitioner shall ‘tot ‘be at liberty to call ‘himself “ Archi- 
tect” and claim his fees as such ‘in a court of law, nor would 
he be able to ‘issue valid certificates: 

It is necessary to temember that the’ actual cihtliser of 
practising architects does not perhaps represent 1 more than 
half the total number of those who are engaged in ‘gaining 
their living in the profession. The great number of archi- 
tects’ assistants and -draughtsmen who, hve spent ‘many 
years of their lives in that capacity have also some form of 
vested interest, and their claim’ ‘to protection in the Bill 
must also be carefully considered.’ Their $étvice of years 
will in all probability entitle them to have their names also 
recorded on the register or roll.’ sree G.: 

Another very important point’ 0 remember is that at the 
present time we have no meat td déal with malpractices, 
however flagrant... The removal ' froin’ the ae in other pro- 
fessions is a punishment of ‘the greatest se erity, and the 
right of inflicting it in our own profession would have to be 
in. the -hands'of the governing body. With comparative 
impunity can thé malefactor practise hig dishonesty, and 
even detection and conviction does not detet him from con- 
tinuing to practise as an architect. Thée'fear, however, of 
being struck off the roll will doubtless © in some instances 
act asa healthy corrective. | ee 

‘Such in fact is the general outline of ‘the Bill now being 
considered ‘by the sub- committee of the Council of ‘the 
R.I.B.A. “The demands for tHe ‘protection of the ‘public 
and the profession are eminently reasonable and ‘moderate, 
and as there is so little of a contentious nature 'it may be, I 
think, safely assumed that the Bill will go through. Parlia- 
ment, ‘with: but little opposition. | 

It may be anticipated that the chief opposition to making 
our profession a close one will arise from the underlying 
socialistic spirit which governs all modern ‘legislation. I 
am not using the term “Socialistic ” in any political sense ; 
all intend implying i is that modern legislation tends to give 
the community common rights tather 1 than to give any par- 
ticular section of the community special privileges. : 

‘* Parliament, however, will not be unmindful of the fact 
that: where a particular section of the public has made a 
considerable investment in acquiring the special knowledge 
of the art and practice of a profession, that it is entitled to 
have that investment protected. This protection is not only 
justified in the interests Of those who have made it, but it is 
also justified and advishble in the interests of ‘the com- 
munity, who should be enabled to discriminate between the 
properly qualified man and the’ incompétent charlatans. At 
the present time both the qualified “man ‘andthe charlatan 
can equally claim ‘to be professors of the art, and the com- 
munity without some internal knowledge : ‘as tb their respec- 
tive merits-is unable to. ‘distinguish between ‘them. 


| pérhaps Spends his24ifSLoonthwiethest existence » 


When oné considers ‘the ae financial intéres 
which the architect has often to advise, the nece 
Parliament affording the public some assistance 
selection of -its advisers becomes the niore we 
many matters outside our own profession the Ja 
statutory aut is often’ felt. An om the pi 


frais 3 


sirstlbes is not Sneed heaven at. To 
qnan is ar architect ttt & passistgit om ae 
cordial’ receptions” AHE SPER Qed Mile! AIT ‘bonded’ to) 
under ai’ Act of Paria Bei Tt with? dhe eommmon “interes 
that is thé professioif{ We shaded ehat that fats 


bond of union and of Reece isu naoabe 
provinces more ‘than’ in? aM is'“tHat th 
necessity of statutory qualRedé ery felt. 


“Tr London the individtal Atchitéct'#s but’ one arr 
thotisands ‘he ‘has* ‘bled? owe npereleuPa clientele, at 


oan) 


COMINS 7K HOWTT Cx CEP Ai Al Vey 25M all Section of ‘the 
architéeearat> workip > |HiSodot tinged apfoBably ni 
improved or damagéui43¥2 SaituDPyd Pe 
does “ot oer e iene ee ie 

the other’: ‘In the ppevitiees the 2adHiteet’s 

different. He iso kieown ‘to all the! other a 
tects in the’ tewh:or neighbourHédd*!? The archite: 
are generally well known to ‘the drihabitants, and the’ 
of ‘the architect 1s more. clearly defined’ ‘The stand 
thé’ provincial architect, ‘or. any.’ rarchitett of ‘eduicati 
distinctly damaged ~when perhaps ‘an dritelligent ‘brick 
for instance, awho has raiséd ‘himself to the position 6! 
of works, and who, after havitig served ‘some i 
capacity, suddenly aspires ‘to calling himself att” 
He may not ‘perhaps enjoy a'vast amount of co: 
succéed in ‘securing a vast:amount of work, but 
remains ‘that both men call ‘themselves ‘ tee 


de 


such they become bracketed together in the 
public. By allowing ‘both men ‘to be establis 
same footing, the professional status of the educated 
tect is ‘seriously damaged. ‘That statutory qualificatio 
do much to improve the status of the architect th eC 
no doubt. =. 
The main points aimed at in the proposed Bill é 
Nae ipa = ae 
The RB Atte be recognised head of the profe 
2. Adequate representation of London and fe 
architects on the governing body. a 
cf Representatives of a Privy Council on the ) 
body. 
4. The vested interests of Spc? practisiag 
to be recognised.’ 
5. The; wested interests of dsaistamee | 
6. A register or roll of architects to be cepa | 
7. Compulsory examination for those in the fx 
wish to practise as architects. 
8. The governing body to have the right of st 
name off ithe roll or register for malpractice. 
9. The safeguarding of the name “ Archi 
being used by any except those who are registered 
That a movement favourable ‘to registratio 
thus far‘at the Royal Institute of British Ar 
haps, entirely due to the confident manner in 
electors last June returned to the Council cand 
were pledged to support registration, and I tru 
Society and the Institute may work harmonious 
in support of a movement advantageous to all. 


ARES , ‘3 
By AtFrrep W. S. Conga 5 

‘“‘ The cause of the less successful members of 0 
the cause of reform, of equal justice, of educati 
good one, and those who support it must be in the 


The following brief notes on the proposed 
the registration, or as some of us prefer to 
statutory qualification of architects, have been pr 
the view of eliciting, by an evening partial: 
informal discussion swith the members of 
Architects, any suggestions that may be offe 
ject which are likely to prove of assistance to 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
dealing with this great question. But to en 
fully conversant with the aspirations of régis 
as well 'to review, as Bah as possible, the p 


x. che Dies See 
ax 19, 1905.]_ 
ur profession before indicating in general terms what is 
nt by registration and what we believe will be ultimately 
eved by its adoption. I have therefore grouped my 
er under thé following heads, viz. :— oo. 
. The present state of architecture and of the architec- 
rofession. Jat eae | 
», The statutory qualification of architects) °° | 
|. The reformed profession. | 


e Present State 
Sale -. Profession. | 
; ; 2 Paes retry’ 


n making a cursory survey of current architecture, even. | 


1 a full knowledge of the vexatious: limitations. and 
rictions which fetter the architect of to-day, the honest 
c is compelled to arrive at the ,anwelcome.conclusion 
‘the best of our modern public buildings, or. at least those 


gned in the now popular Italian Renaissgnce style, fall 
yelow the standard of excellence attained by such men 
9 Jones, Wren, Gibbs, Chambers, the Brothers, Adam 


s of; their school. Indeed, I doubt, if ;we have 
} st us a.single architect capable of producing monu- 
i) works which will not largely suffer by comparison 


' 


pated from one or another of these great artists of the 
teenth and eighteenth centuries... If you. admit. the 
ce of this proposition you will agree with me: that the 
lent position, of our art or profession—call. it which yau 
se—is an eminently unsatisfactory one,. and,.to. me it 
tars evident that whilst the works of modern architects 
etimes display a certain amount of creative power. or 
inality, this attribute is very rarely found. in combina- 
| with architectural scholarship, by which, I mean. an 
lligent appreciation of the true principles which form 
‘foundation of the style we are discussing. and, are 
uplified in the glorious buildings of ancient Greece and 


ae. : = : 
Within the last twenty years we have seen so many 
ations of architectural style amd taste that it has been 
ost impossible for an architect who has, wisely or 
fisely, followed the fashions to absolutely master any 
'of them.- I can recollect the able Gothic designs for 
lic buildings (imitated ad nauseam by many admirers) 
(fr. E. W. Godwin and Mr. W. Burges; drawings galore 
he so-called Queen Anne style, an ephemeral revival of 
jase of art for which Mr. Norman Shaw was largely 
vonsible ; and, still more recently, many of our leading 
itects were working in the hybrid Jacobean style, which 
i course in reality no style at all, but simply an inter- 
ifiate stage between. the domestic Gothic, of the Tudor 
‘od and the real Italian Renaissance of Inigo Jones. 
At the present time a few architects seem to be realising 
\necessity of working in a style founded upon a sounder 
| more enduring basis than any of the above modern 
‘vals, and attention is being once more directed. to the 
(ks of Palladio, Sansovino and others of their school in 
“y, and to the works of the seventeenth and eighteenth- 
‘“ury artists of our own country whom I have already 
ationed. | De ohne 
As Wren rightly insisted, architecture Should possess 
‘quality of the eternal, by which he meant, as I under- 
ad it, that we should endeavour to produce work that not 
iv meets with the approval of contemporary critics, but 
ich may reasonably be expected to merit commendation 
hose of a future generation, and, in this age of mediocrity, 
‘must not hastily assume, because we admire a design 
yan architect of to-day, that its author is therefore the 
will stand the most severe 


> 


‘nator of a work of art which 
tests, that oftime “= 7 
But although we are at length exercising wisdom in our 
lice of a style in which to work, it appears to me that we 
‘not employing the right methods to enable us, or archi- 
‘5 who are to follow us, to design buildings at all com- 
‘ible with those erected by cur predecessors. To begin 
ih, the, keynote of the success obtained by the great 
\iters | of the Italian Renaissance was scholarship ; they 
senised that originality was not to be obtained by means 
general distortion and inversion of the proportions and 
erties of the orders so magnificently conceived. by the 
ient Greeks, employed by the Romans and bequeathed 
uture generations, perfect in their grace and harmony 


) 


'gns which might otherwise pass as fairly successful 


for buildings. of a similar nature that have: 
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of Architecture and of the Architectural | | 
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ones. . Does,any sane man contend that the art. of...arghi- 
tegture 1s advanced by..designing Corinthian © or . Jonic 


and the designs *prodtced thereby tan" pany Leia! “the 
“in ‘the éxereise of 


slang of the dafi 0) goivcy Dae duerule! : 
Mediocrity, isexcdllent tothe eyes ler unediod?e’pédple, 


‘but no architeepehd loves -his: prafess¥oiieali Lope red £0) C6 H- 


sistently negléet its!granimar, and! evettalthdtioh’ He“ be in 


‘the enjoyment of a‘latge practice’ hé!should recognise the 


fact that hevis ‘still'a mere Student ‘of What /owght ‘to be 
regarded asa great and! scholarly calling.) ean rN 

Never did we architects: stand inf greater teed of a higher 
standard of general eulttire, never was there: less neécessity 
for the rank and file'to follow in a servile manner and 


endorse “the “precepts and: ‘practices’ of certain’ so-called 
‘eminent men, for many 6f your great architects of to-day 
may.‘ be++andii} verittré.to predict will be—forgotten a few 


years hence; not becatise their works lack creative ability. 
but because they contain little or id scholarly feeling. AS 
the well-known. French philosopher, Joubert, points out, “ He 
whohas imagination without learning has wings and no feet,” 
and no architecturali works which: will delight future genera- 
tions éan be produced-unléss creative power and scholarship 
are both employed'by their designers. Aes Beer es, 


<n The Statutory Qualification of Architects. 


- “In my opinion ‘the favourable reception given to the 


proposed scheme fo# closing the door'of the profession to 


| unqualified mén by means of registration iS: due, jn a large 


measure, to tHe ‘Instittite itself, ‘which “has through ‘its 
successive Councils generally favoured a policy little short 
of one of absolute indiffetence to ‘the legitimate grievances 
of its ordinary’ membérs who are now beginning to realise 
how impossible it is, under existing conditions, to penalise 
unprincipled‘:or unprofessional conduct, and to recognise 
the almost insuperable obstacles that are placed in the way 
of those’ desirous of effecting measures of reform in the 
conduct of architectural cothpetitions. ° These facts, coupled 
with the Institute’s well-known disinelination to afford 
assistance to architects who in .a private capacity are 
battling for rights’ suchas those affecting the ownership of 
drawings—which* question, by the way, ought in the 
general interests of the profession to have been made the 
cause of a test action or ‘actions fought under the auspices 
of the Institute itself years and years. ago—have had due 
weight with many: architects’ who would otherwise have 
withheld their ‘support to the movement in favour of 
registration., “ > fo pry eat 
The leading principles, of the proposed scheme shortly 
to. be plated Hefore the Council of the R.I.B.A. will probably 
contain the following essential elements :— 
1. That the Bill brought before Parliament must be one 
of a nature tending to inerease: the prestige of the R.I.B.A, 
2. That the R.I.B.A. will be constituted the examining 
body and the registration authority. ip isis 3 
3. That the, scheme, will afford reasonable facilities. to 
enable every ‘architect of repute and \every student of 
average. capacity to obtain registration. atte: 
Whilst we may assume that’ these three: general 
principles would be' components of a Bill promoted or sup- 
ported by the RI-BA., yet the ‘first practical effect of. any 
Registration Act would, be to stop any further increase 1n 
the number of, incompetent practitioners. =. ' Rey 
The adoption of a. Registration Act under its auspices 
would enable the. R:I:B.A. if necessary, by a general revision ° 
of its by-laws, to. severely penalise any member for unpro- 
fessional or dishonourable’ conduct, and, to.admit, of sits 
instituting a thoroughly.comprehensive system of architec- 
tural training by which men of good general education and 
culture wouldi‘bevattracted to the. profession,and to effect 
this steps would probably be taken to enable the RILB.A. 
to enter into, negotiations with the governing bodies. of all 
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the universities ‘in the United Kingdom with the view of 
inducing them to appoint professors of architecture at: their 
respective seats of learning. 

; The Reformed Profession. ae 

‘And -aftér our. Registration Bill has become Jaw, and 

When’ through its instrumentality the flow of hordes of 
” Witerate and’ incompetent, men who are now overwhelming 
by $héer 'fotce’ of tumbers the legitimate practitioners is 
efféctually'and finally checked, to what extent, you ask, will 
the aft of architecture and its exponents benefit ? Le 

- Well, it'will'take time, but the final issue of our labours 
can never be in dotbt. Under a wise scheme of registration 
the average architect of the future should be a man of sound 
general education,and culture, and as such he will recognise 
that he is a member of a great and honourable: profession 
to which, he is proud to belong. He will know that all un- 
professional or dishonest conduct will meet with prompt 
and exemplary punishment, and owing to.his early associa- 
tions with many of his. fellow-practitioners, either at the 
public school or university, he will be possessed of what we 
as a profession at present sadly lack, yiz..a strong feeling of 
esprit de corps, and,although his designs may possess little 
or no great creative power or originality, they will be far 
more likely, on account of their technical scholarship alone, 
to stand the test of time than those produced by an illiterate 
and imperfectly trained man of perhaps far greater, natural 
ability. rae 

Your great architects of the future will be men possess- 
ing special aptitude for their work, whose inborn ability 
has been carefully nurtured and systematically trained, and 
I venture to. think -you will all agree with me that such men 
cannot fail to produce works of a far higher standard of art 
than those emanating from the architects of to-day,.whose 
technical training, such as it is, has been obtained, in the 
majority of.cases, ina haphazard manner. __ 

We should remember that the cause of the less suc- 
cessful members of our profession—the cause of reform, 
of equal justice, of education—must be a good one, and 
that those who support it must be.in.the right, and 
it is therefore our bounden duty to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, any, minor differences on registration tending to 
obstruct the progress of this great measure of reform, 
which has met with the hearty approval and support not 
only of a large majority of the members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, but of a large majority of 
members of the whole profession, who confidently expect 
that under its beneficent sway future practitioners will be 
instrumental in restoring architecture to the proud position 
in public estimation she has for the moment lost, but which 
is hers by inalienable right, as that of one of the greatest 
of the professions—the mother of all the arts. 

What says the poet Longfellow ? 

Cake me OUD IG. 

That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but images, 

Are merely shadows cast by outward things 
On stone or canvas, having in themselves 
No separate existence. Architecture, 
Existing in itself, and not in seeming 

A something it is not, surpasses them 

As substance shadow. 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I am a registrationist because, 
in my view, registration’ means, inter alia, a sound and 
systematic course of training such as will enable‘an archi- 
tect of average ability to discriminate quite early in his 
career between work that is either good, bad or indifferent, 
whereas under our present system of training it is only the 
experience gained by years of practical work which enables 
the eminent architect of to-day to produce, generally quite 
late in life, a design that in any. way approaches the 
standard of excellence shown in the works of the well- 
trained and well-educated architects of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. pe! 

If many of the old-time men could design buildings of a 
monumental and scholarly .type: at comparatively early 
stages in their careers, is it not palpably absurd to argue, 
as I believe our opponents do, that ‘ training fetters art”? 
On the contrary, is it not reasonable to believe that whilst 
your properly-tfained architect of ability will be capable of 
producing consistently good work at the age of, say, thirty 
years, one that is untrained will be unable to give practical 
effect to his inborn talent until he is nearing the close of his 
professional career ? ; ph 

If we examine the works of any: distinguished modern 
architect we shall find, as all things have a beginning, that 
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worse than those of kis contemporaries, his’ later 
are far superior to those of the ‘average architec 
time. Is not the result thus obtained late in life | 
come of scholarship gathered through years of st 


| labour in the exercise of his profession, and doe; 


seem probable that under a systematic course 9 
training the scholarly feeling necessary to enable 
produce good work could have been acquired at aln 
outset of his career ? i 

There is no doubt that unless an architect is , 
educated before he commences the active work of hi: 
he will be unlikely to resist the blandishments of 
that ephemeral fashion of his art. In followin 
transient’ fashions, it seems to me that several abl) 
tects of our own time have both injured their own 
tions and exercised a baneful influence upon the ju 
of many of their youthful admirers and imitators, 

In short, gentlemen, nothing should be left un 
formulate a Satisfactory ‘system’ of compulsory ‘ed 
which alone will insure the production of designs | 
prove acceptable to future generations. Has not 
told us that ‘‘ Every human action gains in honour, i: 
in all true magnificence by its regard to things that 
come. It is the foresight, the great and confident Pp 
that, above all other attributes, separates man fromn 
brings him nearer to his Maker, and there is no act 
art whose majesty we may not measure by this test, _ 
fore, when we build let us think that we build fo 
Let it not be for present delight, not for present us 
Let it be such work as our descendants will thank 
and let us think, as we lay stone on stone, that a tim 
come when those who follow us will say as they loo 
the labour and wrought substance of them, ‘See tl 
fathers did for us’” ? 


ROMAN CAMP. NEAR MANCHESTE 


(Bene: the publication of the first annual repor 

excavation committee of the local branch of the 
cal Association, which will not probably be issued til 
is concluded for the season, it may be interesting, si 
Manchester Guardian, to summarise briefly the woi 
has been accomplished since excavations were comr 
<t Melandra some three months ago. ‘ 

The committee set themselves’ definitely to ans 
possible, these three questions :— ' a 

1. What was the nature of the northern and so 
gateways? No part of these had hitherto been exam 

2. Did a stone rampart completely surround the) 
Mr. Garstang had reported “traces near the chief gai 
only.” 

3. How did the rampart join up with the four 
turrets ? Here, again, the report referred to state 
“the outer wall having been stripped from arou) 
‘three corners . . . it was not now possible to exami 


‘exact connection between these features of the maso! 


To the first two of these questions satisfactory at 
are now possible, and the committee hope that the w 
the present: week may throw light upon the last, to 
they already have some clue. The third question | 
portant, as a satisfactory answer would assist materi 
determining the date of construction of the fort. 

The complete excavation of the northern and sot 
gateways has revealed the fact that while the former 
double gate with double arches, the dimensions — 
similar to those of the eastern gate, the southern en 
was by a single gateway with a single arch. The 
leading from this gate towards the Przetorium is wel 
served and consists of coarse gravel on clay. Part ¢ 
has been carefully riddled, but it has yielded so far m 
worthy of note. The sections of the bank now visib 
of interest, first, as showing the relative position of wa 
mound ; and, secondly, as indicating by the lie of the D- 
tiles what may have been the original slope of the m 
Immediately to the west of the north gate the exca’ 
came upon a large quantity of charcoal. . Whether this 
be regarded as the remains of a fire has yet to be! 
mined. ot Sa - Se 

From this point the ‘stone rampart has been ¢ 
almost to the north-western corner, the flag foundation fi 
whole distance being intact, and surmounted for part ¢ 
way by the first course of dressed stones. As the wa 
also been traced for nearly 40 feet at the north-ea| 


whilst his éarlier buildings are, as a rule, neither better nor | 


corner, it may now safely be asserted that a stone: | 


surrounded the camp. Aca PS | 


’ | 
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ithe last few days the foundations of the north- | 
er have been cleared, and it has been found that. 
SD eater was rounded off by the wall curving | 
- the turret. | The exact method of joining will 
ye. seen more clearly from another tower now 
mined. The curve of the wall is beautifully 
|e part uncovered runs straight for nearly 14 feet, 
arves inwards 3 feet in the next 20 feet, to meet | 
. Judging from rough calculations the curve 
seem to be the arc of a circle,’ : ©; 
‘y measured plans of the gateways have been 
4 number of excellent photographs of the founda- | 
been obtained, a selection from which will be | 
‘n the report of the committee. No stones found 
+ been in any sense disturbed, and exact measure- 
reserved of every single stone sofound. As the 
5 have been carried to a considerable depth, a 
nt of earth has been heaped up. The committee 
‘ly anxious ‘to do nothing to disfigure the site. 
therefore asked and obtained permission from 
ard to remove this from the enclosure, and this 
de taken in hand immediately. 
3 the most interesting objects that have been 
in the course of these excavations are several 
ses of circular columns, the first hitherto found 
The mouldings do not resemble those found 
ter or Brough, but they are very similar to some 
Sorcovicium on the Roman walls, and figured in 
's architectural notes on the excavations at that 
‘he mouldings consist of two recessed tori on a 
nth of 183-inch side. Curiously, these bases 
d embedded in the hard road at the northern 
|This would seem to show that the last road 
strengthened with fragments of the earlier 
of the camp. Foundations of the pillars of a 
‘are still discernible in the courtyard of the 
|, and these bases may have stood there originally. 
nately the work at Melandra is rather hampered 
se amount of earth left in heaps as the result of 
‘eavations, and a great deal of unproductive 
Ihave to be expended in removing this before 
'v discoveries can be made or the site can be 
» anything like the condition in which such an 
i and valuable national monument ought to be 
. The proper housing of the objects found since | 
is were first commenced is.a matter which is 
‘he earnest attention of the local committee, who 
\before long these interesting relics will be placed 
> building at Glossop, and so made accessible to 
. Meanwhile all praise is due to Mr. Hamnett 
olleagues, who have so carefully collected and 
: them. 
| 


\RCHITECTURE IN GLASGOW. 


pllection in the Royal Glasgow Institute of the 
i2 Arts this year, says the Glasgow Herald, is a 
, and there are missing a good many of the names 
‘who customarily exhibit. The source is almost 
Y local, for, out of Glasgow, only two English and 
>urgh architects are represented. The examples 
niefly to the class of public buildings, domestic 
‘ies second in importance and churches follow. 
‘tare quite unusually few, and buildings are all 
/ in style, as the others are variants on the all- 
| Renaissance. As the collection is pretty evenly 
etween works actually executed and those only 
' about half are photographs. The rest are draw- 
en and ink chiefly, or monochrome wash; none 
fater-colour or in pencil, and, viewed merely as 
‘some have considerable merit. 
iton Municipal Buildings as proposed is about the 
cheme illustrated. Mr. Cullen’s design was 
in competition, and has a central flattened dome 
‘des, flanking towers and pyramidal tops something 
| Venetian model ; a good deal of effect is got by 
| rustieation throughout. Another design for the 
Mr. D. Barclay, illustrated by a fine wash-drawing, 
ie ape neither are given. The Theatre at 
ck, also by Mr. Cullen, is. placed between | 
id so only one facade appears ; it is much aboye 
ortunately is the general level of excellence in our 
les, and very freely treated as befits the subject. 
€d office of the North British and Mercantile 


‘shown by a_pen-and-ink drawing. 


r Company is a stately four-storeyed block in 


| 
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Princes Street, finely shown in a geometric drawing. There 
is a large order in the centre, a rusticated basement and a 
main cornice, with no tower or other extraneous feature, all, 
quite ordinary elements in a modern Classic composition, 
but as treated they allow reasonable originality. The 


_ doorway and the window heads of the main floor are not 


such as would have been done fifteen years ago.’ To those 
who know, there is really little chance of chronological 
confusion in our present-day use of revived styles; what to 
some appear copies only have really characteristics peculiar 
to themselves. Messrs. Hunter, Barr & Co.’s warehouse 
(Mr. David Barclay), one of Glasgow's biggest, is bound 
together with good effect by vertical ranges of oriels, but 
the detail is coarse. In the design for Technical College, 
by Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands, centre and corner 
blocks are marked by slated pavilion roofs in French 
fashion. 

Of the small town libraries that are springing up, 
Anderston is a fair example, by Messrs. Stewart & Paterson. 
The dome in the reading-room is an excellent feature. 
Another library, by Mr. Lindsay, is appropriate. The 
municipal offices, by the same, is even better. A design for 
Montrose Public Library, by Messrs. Watson & Salmond, 
has a broad entrance portico that tells well against the plain 
wall making up most of the facade. Kirkintilloch’s Town 
Hall and Council Chamber, by Messrs. Walker & Ramsay, 
on the drawings have nothing to show whether these are 
contiguous. Rather oddly, the lantern is the same in each. 
Both are two-storey blocks; the former has had given to it 
a Greek treatment. Schools are not illustrated, beyond a 
sketch of one proposed at Newcastle. A Nurses’ Home and 
Pathological Laboratory at Lenzie; by Messrs. Salmon, Son 
& Gillespie, is a good essay in brickwork inexpensively 
treated ; and Lanfine Cottage Home, by the same, is even a 
simpler subject, but equal care is evident, and the result is 
a very interesting building. Messrs. Sawers’s premises, 
Paisley, by Mr. Eric A. Sutherland, is something beyond the 
usual street frontage, and effective too is the co-operative 
building, by Messrs. M‘Kissack & Son. 

Of houses that by Mr. M‘Kellar is the most important. 
It is illustrated in two very good wash-drawings, in free 
Classic manner, with a corner circular tower of up-to-date 
type, but quite happily used here. Craigmyle, by R. S. 
Lorimer, R.S.A., shown by photographs, is a most interest- 
ing north-country mansion, built in granite overcast with 
“ harl ’—through which the stones show, unfortunately— 
and full of quaintness. The entrance-door has a fine splash 
of heraldic carving over it, if the gables with curved tops 
have more of Dutch than Scotch character. The lodge is 
good too, but the gatepiece is rather lacking in interest. 
Dalveagh, by Leadbetter & Fairley, is also Scottish 
domestic and satisfactory; a plan is given.’ House at 
Skelmorlie, by H. E. Clifford. Here length rather than 
height asserts itself; the style is Late Tudor, with squat 
tower, tall stone chimneys and timber gables. It is 
Kennyhill, by 
Miller & Black, is a frame ‘of. photographs, chiefly 
interiors, of a sumptuously - appointed house. A 
swimming-pond and a bowling-alley are unusual adjuncts, 
and the equipment of a bath-room shown. corresponds. 
There is novelty in the double grille at the glazed 
entrance-door, and in the stained glass in screens and doors 
throughout, besides in windows. Normanhurst, by. Mr. 
Balfour, shown by photographs. Neither exterior nor in- 
terior is of much distinction, but not inappropriate. A 
series of photographs of the Hill House, Helensburgh, is, 
by Messrs. Honeyman, Keppie & Macintosh. The perverse 
austerity of the outside, where everything is covered with 
rough-cast, is. consistently maintained within. Fittings, 
furniture, wall-hangings and foot-mats have the same 
adornment of little squares pierced or stencilled. Decora- 
tion according. to this. recipe is surely simple enough. 
Messrs. Annan’s building, by the same, and Gadgirth 
Library, chiefly interiors, are shown by photograph, where 
furniture is almost better illustrated than fabric. Middleton 
Hall, by Mr. J. Macintyre Henry, is a photograph of addi- 
tions to a house, widespread, symmetrical and bare, of late 
eighteenth-century period. A plan is appended.., Nord- 
heim, by Messrs. Beattie & Morton, is something, out 
of the. common in disposition, but without .extrava- , 
A. double house, by Mr. W. Whittie, is also 


gance. 
plainly treated, with oriels- that. run up as LOW :. 
towers. More in the picturesque manner IS a cottage at 


Cathcart by Mr. F. Rowntree, who also. has Pilmuir, Lodge, 
which is yet more rustic—of. brick, surmounted, with an 
-extinguisher tiled roof and central chimney-stalk.. Villa,at _ 
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Maxwell Park, by Mr, Nisbet, Has’ its. lower Storey of red 
‘stofie, ‘the upper of rough-cast andtimber gables; the 
“interior shows ‘some “details of interest! Tulliallan Gate 
‘Lodge, by Watson & ‘Salinond, is JacéBean in style, and 
attached to an imposing *arched gateway, set off by an 
effective background of foliage. A small country house, by 
Mr, A. N. Paterson, has its entrance at the inner angle of 
an L-shaped plan. Internally modelled plasterwork of a 
type presently revived gives interest; a doctor’s house, 
with plan attached, is excellent ; and the proposed additions 
to Kyles: Hydropathic, also by the same, help to produce a 
composition of note. This last is shown in tinted chalks. 
Small houses by Messrs. Mitchell & Whitelaw, D. W. 
Sturrock, and D. M‘Naughtan have merit—the last 
specially. The doorways have a good deal of new art in 
their design. The interior of S.S, Yongaia, by Mr. J. M. 
Crawford, has details on rather a larger scale than is usual 
in yachts. 7 

Dalmuir and Radnor Park churches, by Messrs. Stewart 
& Paterson, illustrated by photos, are both simply treated ; 
a main doorway is of interést. Baptist church at. Spring- 
burn, by Mr. James Lindsay, is of good scale and dignified, 
if only a street frontage. Parish church at Elgin, by P. 
Macgregor Chalmers ; here the buildings are low, so that 
the square tower without great height is effective—the style 
is Norman. One of the designs for St. Paul’s Church, 
placed second, by Beattie’ & Morton, is of Late Gothic, a 
good deal influenced by “new art,” in: details principally, 
but affecting the tower roof of hollow line ; the corner 
buttress is a littlein the way. The halls adjoin and group 
well with the church. \A design for St. Columba Church, 
by Mr. D. Barclay, differs from the one erected in having its. 
side as frontage. There is a spire and the style is De- 
corated. A fresh architectural sketch rather: than a water- 
colour proper’ of the porch of St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, is 
by Mr. Wm. B. Fulton. Very little stained glass is shown : 
a fine memorial window for Forfar Church, -by Mr. John 
Guthrie, is of good composition and rich in colour so far as 
a sketch can represent that ; one by Mr. Stephen Adams is 
a panel from the Grosvenor Restaurant that is more of a 
Picture, as suits its place and purpose. 


-ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY AND 


WORKMEN. 

fs: Council of the Royal Scottish Academy have issued 
the following circular to employers of labour in the 
‘eity, pointing. out the special facilities which are now 
afforded for the working classes visiting the Academy’s 
exhibition in the evenings :—“ Royal Scottish Academy, 
Edinburgh, May 1905. Dear Sir,—The exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy is open every evening from seven 
to.ten.. The new light installation enables visitors to sée. 
the collection under tost favourable circumstances, and 
the President and Council believe that if this were gene- 
rally realised, the public—especially the better class of 
artisans and their families—would' take advantage of this 
‘opportunity of evening recreation. I am therefore in- 
structed to ask 
application, among your men single admission free tickets ? 
It is understood that the holders of these tickets have the 
privilege of procuring others at the door at 4d. each for the 


use of their friends.—I am, yours faithfully, Georcr Hay, 
Secretary.” ee 


xi YAPTON CHURCH, 

abe interesting account of recent: discoveries made in 
“£X% Yapton church, Sussex, appears in the parish 
magazine of this month. “The puzzle,” writes Mr. P. M. 
Johnston, “has always been as to'how the church was 
lighted when it was’ first built, seeing that such things as 
the dormer windows, which now so abundantly light the 
church, were not then in use, and that there were no clere- 
story windows over the nave arcades. The little Norman 
‘window at the east end of the south aisle, together with 
one; or two small openings, which must originally have 
pierced the west wall of the nave, would thus Have’ been 
the only means of lighting the church in the twelfth, thir- 


oe 


| would be silly not to take his advice. | 
‘is to raise the high-water mark of cost all rom 


ourselves. 


accomplish nothing without concentrated 


if you would be willing to distribute, on |’ 


‘of the building trades are undergoing are 


pride ourselves upon the promptness with 
/Plish results. Economic success in building 


“Owner and contractor show an incre 
‘through corporate interests. The me 


the fullest extent. Li 


posed to be-an authority in all the varied s 
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able to make a careful search, with ¢ 
curious little circular openings have been b 
in the south aisle. The eastern of these, 

end of the aisle, had been partially destroyec 
face, but enough remains to show that the 
stone frame about a foot in diameter, of plai; 
while the western, otherwise similar, is a si 
window of quatrefoil shape. These op enin; 
fered and rebated to hold glass, but plain 
found of their having been blocked up ont 
turned into recesses at some date like 140 ; 
when the large dormer windows were made 
they were bricked in and plastered over 
Yapton should be proud of these, the latest a 
church’s antiquities, as there is nothing quite 
any of the low aisle walls of this part of Sus 
to go as far as Piddinghoe, near Lewes, to fii 
the same character.” 


AMERICAN PLANS IN CAN 

WO new important buildings for Toro 
put into the hands of United ‘States -¢ 
the Canadian Architect, and the duty on ple 
lected on a valuation of the blue prints that ¢ 
is based upon the time supposed to be taken b: 
man in producing them.’ If there is to be a 
creditable that its collection should be made a 
The Government—not the present Governme 
decessor—did acknowledge at one time tha 


Ported is not drawings (and not blue prints) bu 
that the duty should be collected on the cost 0 
_to the importer. The irritating point in ¢ 


architects is ‘that the best architect in Canada 
allowed to erect a heri-house in the United 
another point, equally irritating, is that wl 


‘States architect is employed in Canada, he 


better chance in the way of expenditure thai 
Canadian. His clients are, in fact, a good d 
posal. As they have sent to New York fo 


far as that is a good thing, we ought to be able 


AMERICAN PRACTICE. | 

Bee the first time in out ‘history, says Mr. 
in the American Architect, we have a 
educated for a special purpose, who have as 
to keep abreast of=6ur national development 
main departments of the work for which th 
trained. This failure is not due to want of 
from it. Most of:the architects’ of the new 
are virile and cultured men. But virility ant 


the pressure of our modern industrial syste 
has been diverted to other and more urgen ch 
This being a materialistic age, the vast ma 
buildings of the character that makes for arc 
velopment are erected for purely commer 
Every advance in science and mechanics is 
upon. Radical changes in the building ar 
cated modern construction to such an & 
man can grasp their intricacies and hones 
self an expert. The changes which th 


x 
This is an age of feverish business haste, 


generally dependent upon rapidity o 


and frequently the contractor can be deali 
their organisations, through’ which the 
are’ utilising and developing the forces co 

In the migst of this feverish haste ‘th 


teenth arid fourteenth: centuries, unless—and this is the: 
point that has until:now always remained in quéstion—the 
low (walls of the aisles were piercéd with windows. 

So: far as the south aisle, at any rate, is concerned, this 
question has now been solved, for during the present week 
the viear and myself,” continues - Mr. Johnston, “ have been |' 


“minimum limit of time.’ A busy arehi 


Vice in an expert capacity, he attempts 


for’ the construction of a huge mod 


such’ structures under weigh -coinciden 
vitalise his claim to perform mechanical 


the times by‘acting as civil engineer, sanitary eX} 
He 


in 
i 


ae 
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x specialist, professional electrician, and so) were no precedents to hamper the designer. There were 
rough the whole gamut of endeavour necessary | no historic motives in the material used. There were no 
on of his ‘complicated constructive problems. | complicated methods of construction such as are involved 
an es he employs professional assistance, but | 1n the larger works. The problem was purely architec, 
attempts to supervise the work of the experts | tural, and its solution appealed to that large middle class 
most exactness, notwithstanding the fact that | which is itself so characteristically American. The result 
vis in itself a study to which other men devote has proved satisfactory, whether considered from an 
ese bas, ca economical, mechanical, artistic or national point of view. 
ritect’s claim as an authority in economics is | It is the one bit of purely American architecture evolved 
- upon the exigencies of his employment. The | under conditions compelling and permitting original artistic 
ads exact and careful supervision. of financial | thought. 3 - ibe 
being paramount to .all other considerations. Thus in this isolated field, where the American architect 
1ust_be constructed at the minimum cost and | has expended time and energy, he has produced national 
maximum income. This duty is. imperative. | types, and in the realm of science and mechanics, where 
e delegated to employés, as is the:case with economic necessities have compelled constructive inventive- 
te more strictly architectural functions of his | ness, he is also thorough and original. How can the 
‘o hold his c/ientéle the architect:gives the best of American architect be allowed to devote equal energy and 
nd thought to the business of answering this | to obtain equal results in the broader art of design which 
ie involuntarily bends his energies to this end, | in its ultimate aim, is the quality which distinguishes him 
himself thoroughly familiar with the latest and | from the engineer ? 
yved methods of construction, in order that he In England, where the same conditions obtain to some 
> to erect his building with the utmost despatch. | extent, a small band of men is attempting to solve the ques- 
and oné year’s loss of rentals may mean finan- | tion by making it a rule to accept only a limited number of 
«to his client, and hence to himself. commissions in each year; agreeing with eath client to 
the few moments that he has to spare from | devote personal attention to his work, with. the ‘under- ° 
ng duties he occasionally attempts to design, or standing that the fee be increased above the usual amount. — 
make the roughest sort of a sketch, which is In the United States the solution is being forced by our 
‘to a draughtsman for further elucidation. ‘More | corporate interests. This is an age of specialised and co- 
the sketch itself is the work of the draughtsman, operative effort. Modern industry is subdividing its energies 
the architect exercises purely advisory super-'| to the utmost. It puts definite metes and bounds to every 
hen the design is fitlished the architect signs his,| man’s labours, and exacts of each only the work for which 
issurmes responsibility. etch hi he is best equipped. 
hese conditions most of our architectural works The greater portion of our large architectural works ‘are 
i by men whose ‘lack of experience prevents | no longer promoted by private patrons. Corporations large 
quaintance with existing sociological conditions, | and small are now in control. Their activities functionise 
| knowledge of which is essential to the creation | the powers of the owner as well as the contractor, and fre- 
nal type. Generally these draughtsmen have | quently appear in both capacities. At the head of each of, 
reful training in the schools: Historic style is | these enterprises is an expert in executive management. 
‘source. Mistaking transient modes for perma- | He knows to a nicety Just what he requires of each unit 
iss, they are compelled to. achieve results with | under his control, and realises their limitations with exact- 
‘that careful study is impossible, and even for | ness. He knows that as business counsellors his financiers. 
desire to be original the text-book becomes the excel. He appreciates fully that his mechanical experts. 
nd safe guide. - DNtey are far more competent to advise in heating, in electricity 
‘the draughtsman has obtained the necessary | and in engineering problems than his architect. But he 
| to make him a competent designer, he too knows further that no one is as competent as ‘his architect 
1 architect, and, if successful, must in turn leave | to design and to assemble his multifarious technical forces. 
‘ng to subordinates. These young men, fresh | He needs the architect as a supervisor purely in an advisory 
shools, the real sponsors of most American work capacity. He therefore insists that the architect should 
jare apt to be orthodox in their tastes. Their | simply design and assemble the constructive parts, and he 
Leernae exact rules of procedure. In the | places the burden of the details of business, of smechanics 
of their careers, which is the only period when | and of science with those best fitted to render the maximum 
lly design, they have not yet learned that their | amount of expert service. ; 
lame oe simply a preparation of the designing This is the system 0 


- 


ng V f the large corporations ‘whose 
)the actual problems of an architectural practice. | activities are bécoming such a revolutionary force in the 
. nfluence of this system much American design building trades. 


We judicious -copying, and it is commendable in Their programme is being imitated by the ‘small .cor- 
palin the judiciousness with which the copy- poration especially formed in order to finance one building, 
(mplished. an. arrangement so frequent that in our large centres of 


es future ? What has architecture to: offer in population the private owner is almost eliminated. The. 
Ipment of our national art? Its ranks are being | system is bound to reduce the power of the architect as a 
from the best types of our young men, whose business force; but when he is shorn of many of those 
in the technical. schools, ‘both at home and | duties which now consume all of his working hours he will 
jequal to: any that the world affords. Many of our again have leisure to devote his abilities to his specialty. 
ctitioners arte men: of broad view and great | Thus the disease is its own cure, and the economic evolu- 
‘here are two conspicuous examples of American tion which has forced the architect into a position alien to’ 
who have devoted time and concentrated energy his art will in time restore him to his proper place. He: 
-esigns,: whose work shows strong personal and | will then be able to create, to construct, and, above all, he 
fda, Phiaelphia - Tt has devolved upon a | will again design. With the enormous energy and un- 
} 


nd a Philadelphia practitioner to demonstrate doubted ability which is our national endowment, who can 


lof American designers to meet modern con- doubt that under these conditions the American architect 
ly national artistically as well as: 


s of the forms and methods of 


‘rammelléd by precedent. The Westerner’s solu- will produce new types trul 
» steel-frame building is as modern and national | constructively, and not copie 
uilding itself. It plainly indicates its struc- older lands ? 
sakes no pretence to being supported by masonry. eS a a or 
img expanse of windows laughs at precedent, The Council of the Society of Arts at a meeting last, 
ims a new and light structural material. The| week passed the following resolution -—“In view of the 
ian’s treatment of the more humble problems of | feeling which appears to have been aroused amongst. some, 
architecture is equally original, for although he | of the proprietors of the London Institution with regard to 
oa familiarity with historic style, he has chosen | the proposed amalgamation with ‘the Society of Arts, and 
according to his own untrammelled taste. | the consequent probable difficulties of effecting a harmonious 
fusion of the two corporations into a single institution, the 
Council of the Society of Arts have decided not totake any, 
further action in the matter, and hereby discharge the com-: 
mittee which, at the instance of the Board of Managers of, 
the London Institution, they appointed: to consider the 
scheme for amalgamation.” iinet a 
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GENERAL. 


Mr. G. H. Widdowes, assessor in a competition for the 
erection of a new boys’ school at Buxton, has placed the 


plans as follows :—(1) Mr. Charles Swain, College Road, | 


Buxton and Manchester; (2) Messrs. Garlick & Flint, 
Buxton ; and (3) Mr. 'W. R. Bryden, Buxton. Mr. Swain’s 
estimate was 4,000/, and it was decided to recommend the 
adoption of his plans to the education authority. 

An Exhibition of works left by the late Mr. G. H. 
Boughton, R.A., will be opened on Saturday, May 20, at the 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. It will include oil- 
paintings, pastels and a collection of landscapes in vater- 
colours. The exhibition will remain open for one month. 


Mr. A. 8. Parker, architect, Plymouth, has been awarded 
the first premium of 50 guineas in a competition for pro- 
posed extension of the police court and fire brigade depot 
in Bristol. The estimated cost of the scheme was 48,000/. 
The second premium went to Mr. H. Williams, Bristol, 
whose plans were estimated to entail an expenditure of 
53,000/. Fifteen plans were sent in. The work has been 
postponed for three years. 


The Death is recorded, at Scarborough, where he had 
resided for some years, of Mr. William Crozier, M.LC.E., 
formerly surveyor for the county of Durham, a_ position 
now held by his son. 


Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, C.LE., the director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, will be entertained at a 
public dinner prior to his departure to New York. - The 
executive committee, which includes the Earl of Carlisle, 
Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., Lord Balcarres, Sir George 
Donaldson, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., have proposed 
June 28 as the day. 


The Committee of patronage for the International Art 
Congress, to be held in Venice in September, has been 
appointed. Great Britain is represented by Sir W. B. 
Richmond, R.A., Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., and Lord Windsor. 


The Cookham Rural District Council have selected Mr. 
T. Street, formerly surveyor for the parish of Hurley, for 
the post of district surveyor. There were more than 
100 applicants. 


The Home Secretary has decided that for the year 1905 
the remuneration of the members of the Tribunal of Appeal 
under the London Building Act, 1894, shall continue upon 
the same scale as heretofore. Under this scale each member 
of the Tribunal receives three guineas for the first hour and 
two guineas for each subsequent hour of each day’s sitting. 


Brington Church, near Northampton, is to be restored 
when the necessary funds have been collected. The church 


1s noteworthy as being the burial-place of the ancestors of 
George Washington and of the Spencer family. 


Mr. G. McDonell, district surveyor, South-West Islington, 
having passed the age of sixty-five, has sent in his resigna- 
tion as from September 30, 1905. ; 

The Chichester City Council have received 123 applica- 
tions for the surveyorship, although the inclusive salary is 
only 1502 The election will take place to-day. 

The Leeds University Council have appointed Mr. James 
Gilchrist, B.S., to the lectureship in civil engineering vacant 
through the death of Mr. George Wilson. Mr. Gilchrist is 
a graduate in science of the University of Edinburgh, with 
first-class honours in engineering. He has had varied and 
wide experience as a practising civil engineer, and is at 
present on the staff of the engineer in chief of the Caledonian 
Railway. 

The Council of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
at a meeting on the 11th inst., considered the terms and 
conditions upon which a parish council propose to elect 
an architect and superintendent of works. On the ground 
that the remuneration offered was far below the recognised 
scale of professional charges, the Council of the Architec- 
tural Society expressed disapproval of the same and resolved 
to communicate with the parish council on the subject, and 
to ask them to reconsider the conditions of appointment. 


The Birmingham Art Gallery has been presented with a 
large landscape painted by Thomas Creswick, R.A. 


The Window designed and made by Mr. John La Farge, 
of New York, and presented to St. Saviour’s Cathedral, 
Southwark, by Mr. Choate, the United States ambassador, 
as a memorial of John Harvard, founder of Harvard Uni- 


versity, will be unveiled by his Excellency and dedicated 
on Monday. 


Cambridge University has received from 
_ Wilkin, of Wadhurst, Sussex, an offer to ené 
ship in memory of his son, Mr. Anthony Wj 
of King’s College. The benefaction js inti 
furtherance of ethnological and archzeologica] 
| Preferably for fieldwork among the more prit 
and in other lands than Greece, Italy or Egyp 

The Church of St. Michael Coslany, Norw 
not been used for the past seven years, is to } 
The structure is in a ruinous condition. 


M. Stchukine, a Moscow collector of obje 
given to the Moscow Historical Museum his en 
as well as the building and land on which 
The value of the gift is estimated at four mill 

The Baldacchino over the high altar in the 
Cathedral will shortly be erected. It will o 
of 31 feet by 15 feet. The central Space over 
be covered by a vault 15 feet wide, supporte; 
of deep yellow Verona marble. All the col 
placed on pedestals of green marble from | 
bases, capitals, mouldings and carvings gener. 
ivory white marble, while the flat surfaces 
with variously coloured marbles, lapis lazi 
gold. The vaults and ceilings are to be const) 
crete and covered with mosaic. 


Experiments on Nickel Steel have been 
Watertown Arsenal, U.S. They demonstrat 
elastic limits and tensile strength, accompanie 
ness, result from the addition of nickel to stee 


Cheddleton Asylum is to be enlarged in on 
modate 400 additional patients. The outlay wi 
which will be a heavy addition to the exp: 
Staffordshire Council. 


The Provincial Association of French Archit 
their general meeting at the Chateau de Blois, 


The Woking Urban District Council have in: 
Sanitary committee to “take into considerati: 
bility of so modifying the building by-laws as 
the erection of cheaper cottages.” 

The French Minister of Fine Art has ay 
disposal of 30,000 francs in premiums varying 
1,000 francs, which will be awarded to artists 
two years whose works in either of the sal 
sidered to indicate ability that merits encouragi 


The Late Mr. Stanley Connor, an American : 
died last year in Florence, has bequeathed 1o< 
one of his models. 


M. Gustave Michel, the sculptor, has bee 
professor in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, as 
M. Ingelbext. ey 


M. Georges Lefenestre has commenced | 
course of lectures'in the Louvre on Sandro EB 
his contemporaries in Florence and Rome. 


Mr. Holman Hunt’s latest work, ‘‘ The Lady 
will be on Saturday and afterwards exhibitec 
Tooth’s galleries in the Haymarket. 


The Visit of the Edinburgh Architectural — 
to-morrow will be to Dundee, when the old 
buildings will be examined with the aid of me! 
local Institute of Architecture. | 


Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, inspector of the Lo 
ment Board, recently conducted an inquiry at: 
an application by the Corporation to borrow 
connection with the new scheme of sewerage | 
disposal. The Corporation were authorised un 
Act of 1g01 to borrow 290,000/. for this purpos 
amount was found insufficient by 30,000/. App! 
also made for the period of repayment to be ext 
forty to sixty years, but Mr. Boulnois expressed 
whether this would be granted. The whole of 

except the erection of the pumping station, : 
| virtually completed. j 


French Delegates from the Council-Genel 
_ Department of the Seine, who are paying a visit — 
for the purpose of studying the latest metho 
purification of sewage in our large towns ag 
from Paris last week. The members of the 
were M. Grebauval (president of the Couneil-Ger 
Moreau, Chenal, Jolibois, Parisot, _Carmign 
Jacquemin, Thomas and Levée (councillors), M. 
(director), M. Bechmann (chief engineer), Dr. 
(director of the Pasteur Institute at Lille), shall 
and Mahieu (engineers), and M. Garnier i 
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INDEMNITY House, OLD BROAD STREET, 
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Architect. 


HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, 
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ENTRANCE HALL TO DOOR. 


HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, Architect. 
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PHOTOGRAPHEN BY BEOFORD LEMERE &C® 


COUNTY SESSIONS HOUSE, PRESTON 


STAIRCASE, 


Architect. 
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SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT 


Architect. 


DIXON BUTLER, 
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St. Davip’s CHURCH, BATHGATE. 


J. GRAHAM FAIRLEY, Architect. 
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Custom has, we suppose, dictated that a Bill for the 
Registration of Architects should be again introduced, 
although any Parliamentary agent would have pointed 
out there was not the least probability of it becoming 
an Act. Like its predecessors, it is presented by Mr. 
ATHERLEY-JONES, and it is supported by Sir Wit.iam 
Coppincton, Mr. Wattace and Sir CHRISTOPHER 
Furness. The short title is the Architects Act, 1895, 
and it is assumed that it will take effect from January 1, 
1906. It is proposed to have a general council of 
architectural education and registration, consisting of 
five persons nominated on the advice of the Privy 
Council, five representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, dne of the Royal Academy, one of the 
Irish Institute, two of the Society of Architects, two of 
the Architectural Association, five of the provincial 
societies and nine of the registered practitioners. The 
members shall hold office for a term not exceeding five 
years. Registrars and other officers are to be appointed. 


' Fees are to be paid to members of the general council 


as well as travelling expenses. Fellows and associates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Society 
of Architects or of any architectural society affiliated 
with the Institute shall be entitled to be registered on 
payment of registration fees. All applicants for admis- 
sion after the passing of the Act must not be less than 
twenty-one. An apprenticeship entered upon after the 
passing of this Act must be served under indenture to 
a registered practitioner or practitioners. Any person 


not registered shall not be entitled to use the name of 


- Council. 
_to recover charges in any court of law for professional 


architect, and any such person who uses the name shall be 
hable to a fine not exceeding 20/, and on repetition of the 
offence 50/. _ Qualifying examinations are to be held by 
the Institute or other body appointed by the Privy 
None but registered persons are to be entitled 


services, or to hold public appointments in which the 
preparation, examination, approval, or passing of build- 
ings is concerned. An exception is made in favour of 
members of the Institution of Civil Engineers and of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. The term “legally qualified 
practitioner ” is to mean a person registered under the 
Act. Arrangements are to be made for the registration 


_ of colonial and foreign practitioners. 


As Mr. Justice LAawrENcE impounded the documents 


used in Meapy and Another v. Hearts of Oak Benefit 
_ Society, and promised to hand them over to the Public 


_ expending large sums of money on new offices. 


-36,000/. for a site. 


Prosecutor, we cannot, of course, discuss the merits of 


the case, although it is one in which all architects will 
take an interest. But it throws a light on a system of 
obtaining business which it is to be feared is often 
employed at the present time. Everyone knows that 
one of the ways to commercial success is to erect an 
imposing building, and several benefit societies are 
The 
Hearts of Oak resolved to devote 55,000/. to the erec- 
tion of premises in the Euston Road, in addition to 
There was a competition, and Mr. 
Meapy, the Society’s surveyor, obtained the second place. 
Afterwards his plans were adopted by the Society. He 
calculated that at 1s. a foot the building could be erected 
for 46,048/. There was some alteration in the building- 
line, and in consequence a new set of plans had to 
be prepared. The plaintiff in consequence said he 
believed the old stipulations of cost were no longer bind- 
ing. The Society, however, considered that the new 
plans would cost from 80,000/. to 90,000/. or more, and 
therefore held that the arrangement between the Society 
and the plaintiff was at an end. The plaintiff sought to 
recover 3,374/. for his services, while the Society counter- 
claimed 1,240/. 3s., the amount paid to a surveyor for 


taking out quantities from the plans. The plaintiff's 
evidence was of a kind that was unsatisfactory to his 
counsel. The jury decided it was not worth while listen- 
ing to any more, and the Judge said that the matter was 
not one which could end there. Theremarkable fact was 
that the plaintiff, although he was surveyor to the Society, 
and in such a position his capabilities should be known, 
was allowed not only to compete, but to receive the com- 
mission for an important building, although apparently 
his greatest architectural achievement was the erection 
of a house and shop. No doubt a competent man was 
obtained to prepare the designs, and we suppose he 
would also be competent to look after the erection of 
the building. But the whole responsibility would, of 
course, remain with the man who had served as. 
surveyor. When ordinary individuals engage on 
schemes in an unwise manner the Courts can interfere 
on the application of their relatives. Members of benefit 
societies would do well to insure that their representa- 
tives who enter on large contracts for buildings have 
the assistance of architects, surveyors and_ builders. 
about whose rectitude there can be no question. 


Ir seems to be inevitable in this country that 
certain classes of public buildings are sure ‘to be 
monopolised by a few architects. It is unquéstionably 
an advantage to have ‘specialists; but in an art’ like 
architecture anything useful which can be devised-is 
sure to be imitated. When work is retained in a limited 
number of hands it is likely to become stereotyped, and 
there is an advantage in allowing several minds an 
opportunity for considering whether new solutions ‘of 
difficulties cannot be employed. At a recent meeting 
of the County Councils Association the question arose 
about the economical gain of architectural monopoly. 
Mr. J. WiLtis Bunn declared that there was something 
like a “ring” for the erection of asylums and hospitals. 
The Lunacy Commissioners preferred men who knew 
their requirements, and if a county council did not 
select one of those architects the members would suffer. 
The favoured architect, he said, was sure to have a 
preference for some builder. In that way, according 
to Mr. Wixuis Bunp, the cost of one asylum ran up to: 
325/. a bed.- Great extravagance was also seen in the 
erection of isolation: hospitals. As a result it was. 
resolved to call the attention of the Government to the 
matter, 


THE most popular of DANTE RosseEtt1’s paintings is: 
the Dante's Dream, of which the Liverpool Corporation 
are the fortunate possessors. One proof of this fact is 
to be found in the number of applications for its 
exhibition in different places. Although in 1891 the 
arts committee of the Corporation came to the resolu- 
tion that the painting was not to be again lent, it has 
not always. been kept in the art gallery. At a recent’ 
meeting it was decided to send it away in order that it 
might be relined. Mr. Harrorp, who is a member of 
the committee, has objected to the proposal, for he 
considers the operation should be carried out in the 
Liverpool gallery under the supervision of experts. 
That travelling is not beneficial to Rossetti’s work is 
suggested by one of its journeys abroad in order to be 
photographed. According to Mr. Harrorp, © When the 
picture arrived back in Liverpool it was discovered, to 
everybody’s dismay, that during its absence it had been 
revarnished without authority from the committee. ‘One _ 
is justified in asserting that something had been done to 
the picture, and that it was revarnished to cover it up. 
Everything now points to the fact that whatever the 
process was that it went through it necessitated re-' 
varnishing, and that the canvas has become weakened 
to such an extent as to cause the upper part to give 
way and leave the stretcher. This is most unusual 
in Rosserti’s pictures, so profound was his knowledge’ 
of his materials.” Rd 
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sad ASSOCIATION “SKETCH- BOOK. ey 
HERE are so” ‘Whany successful examples _ in the 
series of volumes of the Sketch-Book’ of the 
Architectural Association, the contributors of late years 
can hardly fail to becébme emulous and produce plates 


which are superior specimens of draughtsmanship. ‘Tt 
is, of course, easy to ‘be fascinated by some examples 
of architecture and thén to attempt picturesque repre- 
sentations of them. Sete for a _ Student of architecture 


‘gi y' 


ronal give.’ We are glad to see that-the majority of rene 
plates in the latest issue are the results of measurement. 
It is also satisfactory to find 
that except in a very eu unimportant instances there’ 


rather than of sketching. 


is no attempt to em loy photography. Volume VIII. 
of the third series may therefore fail to be as attractive 
a table-book as some of its predecessors, but? itis 

cceptable as an exact record of a variety of subjects, 
a evidence uf sterling if unostentatious work. 

The first example by Mr. E. Gunn shows the 
thirteenth-century font in Barnack Church ; local stone 
was no doubt utilised, and the sharpness of the orna- 
ment is a testimony to the endurance of the old “ rag.” 
Mr. €. WontNneER Smit has several views, including Bur- 
ford Church, the west window in the tower of Campden 
Church, the Trinity: Chapel, Cirencester, the tower of 
Fairford.»Church; part of Minchinhampton Church, 
Naerthleach Church, Pershore Abbey, Stow-on-the-Wold 
Church and fireplace.in. Upper Swell House. They are 
reproduced from freehand drawings in pencil, and are 
suggestive not merely of general: effect, but of detail. 
Two plates of carving:from Venice represent a different 
style of work, but are‘also characteristic of the: original 
treatment. The curves in the panelling of the Frari 
Church are givent with rare precision. All of them 
appear as if ‘ knockéd: off” by Mr. SmitH con! amore. 
The Queen's : House -at: Greenwich is the subject 


of three plates.:by; Mr. Horace: Cugitr, In the 
designing Inico Jones, Wess, his assistant, and 
WREN appear to have aided. It is Italian, ‘but 


without much variety.;: Mr. C. H. Murray has selected 
the lady chapel at. Lichfield, which from its size is a 
suitable subject for: a. page. _The-cloisters of West- 


minster Abbey have: been shown on four sheets. by | 


Mr. F. Winton Newman and on two by Mr. Baxter 
Greic. :, The former are the more: elaborate. The 
vaulting is skilfully delineated. St. .George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, has been selected by Mr. C. F. CaLtow. 
There was a time when James’s building would not be 
thought worthy of. measurement, but, by: modern canons 
it is believed to have much to.recommend it, and it is at 
least adapted for. fashionable weddings. ‘We cannot 
praise the drawings. for\neatness; lines are not uniform 
in thickness, and there is much carelessness in. their 
junctions. The plates, seem, to be reproduced from 
tracings executed in a hurry. Two houses from Stam- 
ford are shown in measured drawings by Mr. Epwin 
Forses. They are.,.good examples of seventeenth-. 
century work,, and...are worth comparing .with the 
house in’ Upper. Westwood, Wilts, which Mr. A. D. 
THACKER gives, -The. latter is of somewhat earlier date, 
but it would be considered as not so well adapted for 
modern needs. The monument to Sir Wiiitam’ Pope, 
in Wroxton Church, is given by Mr, A. FE. Buttock. 
From, the figures and the quantity of the ornament the 
subject is, difficult, and ‘has, been very carefully rendered. 
Details from Convocation House, at Oxford, have been 
selected by Mr. J. Grtiespir, and are drawn in’ workman- 
like style. nate ; 

Scottish Baridigus offer a, UPd + variety when 
introduced among: English examples. Craigiev ar Castle, 
to which Mr. Anat, Roxtto has deyoted: seven sheets, 
dates from 1610, but it might belong to.an:earlier period. 
The house occupies anjarea of not more than 50 feet by 
40; feet, and yet from its height has an imposing appear- 
ance, - The hall has elaborate carving ; over the:fireplace 
is a large carving of the arms of James I, as, king of 
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England and Scotland ; 


ciples in a new light.’ 
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the revige amigats the strap} 
ornament presents. portraits of ancient ‘rulers. All the 
details are shown, even to the hinges. The west door- — 
way of Jedburgh. Abbey is treated skilfully by Mr. J. 
GittEspiz. It is twelfth-century work, and exemplifies 
Scottish Norman, which sometimes was more interesting 
than any English varieties. Mr. J. M. Kotr shows a — 
well canopy at Pinkie House, Musselburgh, which from 
its refinement must have been designed by an artist. 

. We may always expect foreign examples in the | 
Sketch-Book. Mr. F. C. Mears has taken the remains 
ofthe ancient house which arein the grounds of the — 
museum at Rouen, part being modern restoration. — It 
is easy to imagine from. the drawing the attractiveness 
of the house when it was: in habitable condition. In 
Style ‘it has the luxuriance of late Rouenese Gothic. 
Mr. P: J. Marvin’ offers four’ studies of German and 
Swiss towers which he made in 1875. © Mr, D. T, Fyre 
suggests the character of S. Abbondio, Como, and of 
thé’ Palazzo Costubili,'Ferrara. As arule, people are 
content with the lower part of the sacristy of 
San Lorenzo, Florence, in which the great ‘Medicis 


tomb by Micne. AncrLo is placed. Mr. A. Noss | 
has “had the “courage to represent the whole 
structure: to the cross above the lantern. It is an i 


advantage to have so important a set of drawings, 
which, however, suggest that they were produced under 
difficulties. Sta Maria sopra Minerva is the only Gothic ~ 
church in Rome. The tomb of Bishop Durantus, 
which is the subject of ‘Mr. H. Mortey’s drawing, 
indicates the influences both of an earlier and a later time. — 
Sculpture, mosaic and fresco are combined. The seated 
Maponna recalls CimaBvuE, but the attendant saints are ~ 
less striking. The prelate was'a Frenchman, who pre- 
ferred an obscure diocese to the Archbishopric of 
Ravenna. ‘The most important of the Italian examples 

is the noble church of the Madonna, in Podi, which 
used to be ascribed to BRAMANTE. FERGUSSON Said it 
is the only church wholly by him which now exists, ' 
and he adds, “though neither very large nor very ~ 
elaborate in its decoration, it is a very beautiful 
church, and forms a perfect pendant to ALBERTI'S 
church at Mantua; the one being the earliest and best” 
tvpe of the Basilican, as the other is of the domical or” 
Byzantine form of the Renaissance.” On the drawing’ © 
the exterior is credited to CoLA prt MATTEUCCIO DA’ 
CAPRAROLA, A.D. 1504 or 1508, and the interior to 
AMBR. DA Mitano and Fr. pt Viro LomBaRDo, 151 
the dome was added in A.p. 1606. 

Each volume of the Sketch-Book is evidence of the é 
loyalty of the members to one of the institutions of them a 
Association. If other circumstances permitted it would, 
we believe, be practicable to bring out volumes more~ Hi 
often. It must be a difficult ‘dee where so. many 
members are anxious to see their plates reproduced oun 
decide. upon a selection. Style.as well as subject has to 
be considered, and: it must be acknowledged that the ~ 
endeavour to produce acceptable plates has had a 
beneficial effect on the draughtsmanship of this country. — 
Mr. W. G. B. Lewis and Mr. W. A. Pit can be con= ~ 
gratulated on their success in obtaining, so venga and 
excellent a volume. His get ay { 
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THE RIGHT TO LIGHT. 
By A BARRISTER. 


T may perhaps be thought that -when the Hdvee ofe 
Lords has pronounced: an authoritative judgment — 


Sa 


| such as that in CoLis. v. the: Home and Colonial Storesy75 


and when it has thus laid down a definite»principle for d 
the decision of a certain.class of cases, the uncertainty — 
of the law dealing with such cases will at once be laid f 
torest. In realityitis not so. The very fact that a case — 
isa leading case implies either that it lays down certain — 
new and far-reaching principles, or that it sets old prin- 
Some time is needed both to 
familiarise the minds of lawyers to the: new environ-— 
ment and to settle the exact application of the primciples._ 


_- diminished. 
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themselves. These general remarks are illustrated by 
the case of Kine v. JoLty—a recent case upon the right 
to light which has divided the Court of Appeal. | We 
shall state the facts of that case, and say something 


-about the judgments delivered thereon, ‘because it 


deals very carefully with the scope and interpretation 
of the principles laid down, in Co1ts v. the Home 
and Colonial Stores, and because it unfortunately tends, 
as we think, in some degree to obscure their application. 
' The judgment of the Court.of Appeal was founded 
on the facts as. found by Kekewicn, J., and those 
facts, so far as they are material to the question which 


* + 


we intend to discuss, were as follows :—The principal 


cause of complaint was the obstruction of light to the 
plaintiff's morning-room., Before the obstruction it was 
an exceptionally. well-lighted room, and even after the 
obstruction it was well lighted. The room could still 
be used for the purposes for which it was designed. 
But it had ceased, to be so cheerful a room, and had 


thereby lost a great part of its special advantage and | 


charm. ‘The learned Judge, on these facts, came to the 


conclusion that the obstruction of the light was a> 


nuisance. The Court of Appeal affirmed this judgment, 
Romer, L.J., dissenting. : 
‘It was conceded on all hands that the question 


-whether the obstruction to the light was a nuisance | 
was the question to be determined; and that a man, 


cannot complain of a nuisance unless, to use the words 
“i : ? 
of VAUGHAN Wiiams, L.J., “that which has occurred 


is a substantial interference with his comfortable and | 


_profitable occupation of his dwelling-house or warehouse 
or house of business.” Jt was clear in this case that 
the room was still sufficiently lighted for use for the 
purposes for which it had been designed, “ie. as a 
morning-room—that, in fact, it was still well lighted. 


It was equally clear that the room had less light than | 


‘it enjoyed before the obstruction, and that in conse- 
quence the letting value of the property had been 
It was held by VAucHAN Wi.iiAms and 


_ Cozens-Harpy, L.J.J., that therefore the obstruction 


_. by reason of the obstruction.” 


~ 


a dwelling-house had been rendered impossible. 
_ deprivation of “cheerfulness” which leaves the room 


_ Morning-room, is no nuisance in law. 


_ -was actionable. Two short extracts from their judgments 


will show clearly the ratio decidendi. WVAuGHaNn 
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Wiuiams, L.J., said :—'* They [the expert witnesses] say _ 


that the house has diminished in value to the extent of, I 
think, 20/. to 25/. a year; and even if it were taken at a 


less sum, I cannot doubt but that the house must 


have been made substantially less comfortable and con- | 
_ venient according to the ordinary notions of mankind 


“Ts it any answer,” said 
Cozens-Harpy, L.J., “to say that the room is still a 
well-lighted rdom ? I think not, if the building makes 
the room less fit for occupation, and I do not think that 


_ we can bring in the phrase ‘ according to the ordinary 
“notions of mankind’ to cut down the effect which would 


Otherwise result from a building of this nature. I for 
_Mmy part accept the findings of fact of Kexewicn, J. He 
has found, as I read his judgment, that the letting and 


_ selling value has diminished, and that the plaintiff’s 
-Morning-room is materially affected, so far as the comfort 


and convenience of the morning-room are concerned. 


_ That being so, I agree with my Lord that there is a good 


cause of action.” If, in fact, the letting or selling value 
of a house is diminished, if the comfort and convenience 
of the occupier is affected, an action will lie, even though 
_the room is well lighted and capable of use for the pur- 


_ pose for which it was designed. 


Romer, L.J., as we have said, dissented from 
the majority of the Court. He considered that 
the findings of Kexewicu, J., really: negatived the 
idea that any nuisance had been caused. The room 
was still well-lighted and capable of use for the purposes 
for which it was designed. It is true that the “ cheer- 
fulness” ‘of the room had been interfered with, but that 
did not mean that its comfortable and profitable use as 
A 


still well-lighted, still capable of comfortable use as.a 


> 3 ; 
. ‘ 
a Sy re 
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It seems to us that there is.mych to be said for ithe 
view of Romer, L.J...No doubt a. deprivation of 
cheerfulness would diminish the. letting, or selling 
value of a house. No doubt it.might in some degree 


affect the comfort. of the :oceupier. The. ques- 
tion is whether. the. plaintiff had. a right to that 
especial degree of cheerfulness and comfort. Ifa 


warehouse has had the use of, ap extraordinary amount 
of light, and that light is diminished by an obstruction, 
the letting value of the warehouse would: be diminished, 
and likewise the comfort of those who used the ware- 
house. But the great principle which Corts v. the 
Home and Colonial Stores laid: down: was that,mere 
diminution of that extraordinary amount of light would 
not be actionable unless it caused a nuisance (see The 
Architect, March 17, 1905). Toinfer a nuisance from 
the diminution ‘in letting value'and the diminution in 
comfortable user is to bring back again much of the 
old uncertainty which we thought Cottrs v. the Home 
and Colonial Stores had set at rest. Such facts may, 
Indeed, be evidence of a nuisance, but they are not con- 
clusive evidence. If they are to be regarded .as con- 
clusive evidence of a nuisance we must modify our views 
as to the proper test of what is-and what is not a 
nuisance. The test will no longer be, are the premises 
less fit than before ‘for ordinary business or ordinary 
occupation ? Rather it’ will be, are the premises less 
valuable and less comfortable than before to’ the 
present plaintiff?’ The view that a room can’ still 
be well lighted, and still be capable of being, used 
for the purpose. for which it..was designed, and yet 
the obstruction of light can be.a nuisance, seems to 
enlarge the conception of a nuisance, and:to obscure the 
distinction between a “ partial’ inconvenience” ‘and»a 
‘real injury ” upon which that conception rests. ‘It is 
easy to see that many cases will arise in which the 
| obstruction complained of is on the border line between 
these two categories. But we must confess that the 
findings of Kerxewicn, J., indice us to think, with 
Romer, L.J., that this. case. should have , fallen ..into 
the former rather than into the latter category... No 
doubt the findings. of fact in this case created. much 
difficulty. But, however that may be, we think that all 
those who have anything to‘do with building operations 
would be sorry to see the broad -principle laid down by 
the House of Lords in any way obscured by subtle dis~ 
tinctions which tend to illustrate the cleverness of those 


| 


| who lay down the law rather than to promote the con- 


venience of those who are bound 'to obey it. 


RY AND CONSTRUCTION: 
OF GIRDERS.* | 


HE invention of the wrought-iron beam is’ to be 
credited to WriiiaAm -Farrpairn. '.The new 
support was only a development of the cast-iron beam, 
and the theory was of avery simple kind. The breaking 
weight was easily found as soon: as the area of! the 
beam, its depth and breadth were known, the constant 
being derived from experiments. '' But in the course of 
sixty years a beam has come to be looked upon in‘a 
different aspect to that in which it appeared to the eyes 
of the engineers who had constructed the early 
wrought-iron bridges. It is not’ to be*concluded that 
the formulze used were incorrect, for beams ‘can 
still be made by their aid which will be enduring. 
But on the whole.there is mote economy when the 
modern system is applied.) Mr. ArHerton’s book jis 
esséntially modern and practical: Instead of beginning 
‘with a consideration of ‘an abstract! beam,‘he treats of 
one under the form of a beam‘of a Cornish engine, or as 
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* 1. An Introduction to the Design of ‘Beams, Girders and 
Columns in Machines: iand Structures. By - William’ :H. 
Atherton, (London: Charles Griffin &,Co., Ltd.) ? a 

.2. Constructional Steelwork : being Notes on.the Practical 
Aspect and the Principles of Design.'’ By A. W: Farnsworth, 
' (London: Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd.)t:. ©. ble 4 
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one of the slides for a 68-ton gun or as acrane jib. 
“In that way the student is at once made acquainted 
“swith actualities, and he comes to ascertain what forces 
are warring against the stability of a beam and how 
they are neutralised. In all beams it is supposed that 
there is a plane where the opposing forces die out and 
there is equilibrium. It is commonly said that in a 
‘section a point of the neutral axis corresponds with the 
centre of gravity. What Mr. ArHerton remarks on 
the subject will suggest the spirit of the book :— 


This rule is much too often stated without the slightest 
explanation or qualification. But we require a reason for 
it, as the justice of the rule is not obvious on the face of. it. 
Why should the neutral axis pass through the centroid. of 
the section of the beam? The reason assigned.by one 
writer is, ‘‘ Because there is then just as much metal above 
the neutral axis as below it.” He adds that “this can only 
hold when the material is as strong in tension as in com- 
pression,” thus implying that for beams made of such a 
material as cast-iron—which is far stronger in compression 
than in tension—the neutral axis does not pass through the 
centre of area of the section.’ As the assertion that the 
neutral axis does pass through the centroid of every section 
lies at the very root of the regular strength formule for 
beams, and as so many engineers seem to have no idea 
why it does, but are content to take the rule on trust, 
without troubling themselves about the rationale of the 
matter, it will surely be worth while looking carefully into 
the grounds of this assumption. Mere rules, divorced from 
principles, are to be distrusted, especially if they seem to 
be opposed to common sense. . . . The exact statement of 
the case is this. The neutral axis of a stated plane trans- 
‘verse section of a loaded beam.will pass through the 
centroid of that section, provided that the tensile modulus 
of elasticity of the material composing the beam is exactly 
equal to its compressive modulus of élasticity, but not other- 
wise. In other words, the material must be such that 

pull per unit area thrust per unit area 


extension per unit length compression per unit length. 

In the.case of materials for which the tension modulus is 
less than the compression modulus, the neutral axis should 
be placed rather nearer to the compressed face of the beam 
than the centre of area of the section. But as a matter of 
fact, the shifting of the neutral axis due to this inequality 
is so small that it is commonly neglected altogether in 
practice. The whole question of the proper location of the 
neutral axis is one of considerable difficulty, and has given 
rise to much contention. 


In the other parts of the treatise there is a similar 
endeavour to enable the students to realise the theory 
of girders, and not to be satisfied with accepting formulze 
as if they were charms. Examples are given which 
show the applicability of the reasoning to girders of 
various kinds and sizes. Mr. ATHERTON is not, how- 
ever, to be taken as a revolutionist who wishes to 
initiate a new system. He respects results which have 
‘stood their ground. Thus in speaking of the trade 
catalogues of rolled girders he says that some men 
prefer to ignore the tables. , He, however, believes they 
can be used with advantage, but he warns the inexpe- 
rienced that unless they know what factor of safety has 
been allowed in calculating standard tables serious 
errors are likely to arise. The book will be a most 
efficient means of initiating a student in the theory of 
beam construction. 

It would often be interesting and instructive for 
architects’ and engineers’ assistants if they knew how 
their. drawings of girders and columns were judged in 
the drawing-offices of manufacturers. The representa- 
tions are useful for general dimensions, but in many 
cases they are not strictly followed in detail. A girder 
' is, however, a comparatively simple object, and yet in 
the preparation of the drawings of one it is possible to 
make the cost of construction unnecessarily expensive. 
Manufacturers would often. gladly supply the drawings 
- without cost, and indeed those received have frequently 
to be, as it were, translated into a form which will~be 
_ understood by foremen and workmen.’ Any draughts- 
man who has not had at least a short experience in 


‘possible, 
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workshops should not attempt to prepare drawings until 
he has carefully studied Mr. Farnswortu’s volume, © 
He adopts economy as his guide, and he is not in 
sympathy with those who talk about making beautiful 
girders. Beauty, in his opinion, is “not a thing’ of 
patches, or holes, or curves only, but, according to our 
canons, of breadth of effect and disposition of form.” 
He doubts whether railway passengers would pay a 
higher fare in order that the bridges over which they 
are carried might be more in keeping with the land, 
scape. Steelwork he contends is engineering not archi- 


tecture, and his idea of the chief duty of an engineer is 


to produce designs at the lowest possible cost. One of 
the first obstacles to economy he considers to be the 
ordinary specification. Let each of two engineers pre- 
pare one for the same set of drawings, and it is 
he says, the prices will vary as much 
as 5/. per ton. In America there are “ manufac- 
turers’ standard specifications,” which are generally 


adopted, and to them is owing ina large measure the 


fear we have of American competition. ‘* The American 
has but certain fixed laws to follow, and his work must 
automatically become accepted; the Britisher has in- 
numerable laws—for every job in his yard has a 
different set—and the added cost of clerical work and ~ 
oversight alone must put him out of the race with his 
rival. Give the home maker. the same or any other 
standard specification to work to, and a very different 
tale would soon be told.” Another cause of expense 
arises from the time clause, for if the manufacturer has 
to accept the risk of heavy penalties he must discover 
some sort of compensation. As regards drawings, Mr. — 
FARNSWORTH Says that no sizes or dimensions ought — 
ever be left to scale; figures should be placed every- 
where, and every view should be dimensioned fully in 
order to obviate the hunt for a particular figure. The 
most common errors relate to rivetting, for rivets are 
often shown in positions where they could not be put 
in. The following advice is given :— 


In commencing the drawing a faint rectangular outline 
of the girder should be first made, and on this the centre 
lines of all fixed points—centres of cross girders fishing in, 
and all connections—put in.. Then must come the con- 
sideration of the stiffeners and rivetting pitch, and the aim 
must be to primarily obtain as regular a pitch as is possible 
Generally the draughtsman seeks to place his stiffeners at 
mathematically correct centres apart. This is a mistake. 
There are few girders, especially those in buildings, of 
which the moving of a stiffener one or two inches either 
way would affect the looks. Certainly a symmetrical — 
placing is pleasing to the eye, as also it fits in best (on 
evenly loaded girders) with theoretical requirements ; but 
the eye cannot judge to an inch or two, and generally it is’ 
only this inch or two which is needed to give the rivets.a 
regular pitch. It is a bad plan to place the stiffeners and 
then space the rivets between as best they will go. Perhaps 
at a given point a 4-inch pitch is desirable, and through this 
being done the pitch actually becomes 3% inches. Does the 
draughtsman ever think of the extra time required by the 
template-maker to set out a 34-inch pitch over a 4-inch one ? 
Somebody has to pay for that time, and it is not usually the 
maker. By slightly moving the stiffemers the 4-inch pitch 
might have been used, and the extra time and cost saved. 


It is also an advantage for the designer to employ 
sizes and sections which are always likely to be foundin 
stock. For instance, 4 x 4 inch angles can be delivered 
ina week, but 42 X 43 inch might require from three 
to six weeks to be obtained. It is also economical to 
avoid insisting in trusses on diagonals fitting closely to 
the flanges. _No harm would arise if there was a 
difference of a.quarter-inch between them. Rounded 
ends for girders are wasteful. It is a very safe dogma, 
Mr. Farnswortu says, to beware of the. fire. Any 
operation which depends on fire and heat is bound to 
be expensive, and is consequently to be avoided. as much 
as possible. . Rivet-holes are: now preferred. to be 
drilled, but it has no superiority over punching. ‘On 
some pettifogging span of 20. feet,” says Mr.*FARNS- 
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-wortH, “a British engineer will, have a specification 


pages long, insisting, among other things, on ‘all rivet-_ 
tholes being drilled from the solid.’ An American will | 


‘make and confidently put up an Atbara bridge with a 
specification of only a few clauses, and no mention 
whatever of any method for, making rivet-holes but 
punching.” A kind of punching which the author con- 
demns is that of piercing the webs of girders to obtain 
ornamental patterns ; such work probably increases the 
cost by 5/. or 6/. per ton. Res tx: 

_ All we have referred to concerns the preparation of 
drawings in the office of the architect or civil engineer. 
The. greater part of the book describes in detail the 
operations in the girder shops and smithies by which 
the steel structure is realised. Here Mr. Farnswortu 
shows himself a master, and the arrangements, which 
are all inspired by economy, are amply explained. For 
anyone who proposes to set up a business for construc- 
tional steelwork the author’s conclusions will be found 
invaluable. . There is no book which is so well adapted 
to serve as a guide under such circumstances. The two 
volumes. by Mr. AtHEerton and Mr. Farnsworth, if 
taken together, reveal all the mysteries connected with 
the construction of steel girders. 


_ THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
*7“HE twenty-first annual dinner of the Society of Archi- 
-i «+ tects was'held on Friday evening last at De Keyser’s 
-Royal Hotel, Victoria Embankment, E.C., Mr.“ Walter W. 
Thomas, president, in the chair. 
Among those present were :—Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, Alderman Sir H. E. Knight, 
Sir R. Melvill Beachcroft (chairman of the Metropolitan 


Water Board), Mr..W. Watson Rutherford, M.P., Mr. C. | 


McArthur, M.P., Sir J. Pulestone, the Very Rev. Canon 
Vere, Mr. L. A. Atherley-Jones, K.C., M.P., the Rev. Russell 
- Wakefield, J.P. (mayor: of St. Marylebone), Mr. A. Crisp 
_ Amaster of the Carpenters’ Company), Mr. Austin Taylor, M.P., 
~Alderman Fitzroy: Doll (mayor of Holborn), Councillor 
_ Perey Gates (mayor of Kensington), Mr. F. Higgs (president 
_ of the London Master Builders’ Association), Mr. B. Green- 
-wood (president of the Institute of Buiiders), Mr. Cholton 
James (president of the Cardiff Society of Architects), Mr. 
James Jeffery, J.P., L.C.C. (mayor of Chelsea), Mr. W. E. 
‘Riley (superintending architect of the L.C.C.), the Mayors 
of Paddington, Greenwich, Finsbury, Deptford, Wands- 
-worth, Lambeth, Hackney, Chatham, the Rev. A. Mercer, 
Dr. Lloyd Roberts, Colonel A. W. Holme, Major L. 
Whitehead, Major M.-H. Hall, Messrs. G. Hubbard, 
eHoward Colls,;, H.. K. G. Bamber, H. Anderson, E. O. 
Sachs, A. W. S. Cross, J. R. Croger, G. A. Pridmore, 
G. Gard Pye (vice-president), A. A. H. Scott, C. Mason, 
S.C. Hanson, J. M. Frazer, L. F. C. Bell, H. Greville Mont- 
-gomery, W. B. Bryan (chief engineer of the Metropolitan 
Water Board), J..R. Manning, R. de Burgh d’Arcy, H. 
Prosser, Alderman Viney, Alderman Skinner, Alderman 
Batchelor, G. E. Bond, T. Marcus Houghton, C. H. Rosher, 
-W. Nightingale, R. Wellings Thomas, C. Day, W. B. 
Willmot, J,,.R. Featherby, W. Lees McClure, J. T. Wood, 
Owen Owen, C. W. Stevens, A. F. Fowler, B. R. Tucker, 
Philip Condy, Herbert Warren, F. Childe Warren, G. A. 
Child, H. C. W. Blyth, F. W. Macey,- J. B. Corby, J. H. 
Champness, Anthony Scott,’ F. J. Byrne, A. Colman Scott, 
-T. Falconer, S. Marsland, Ellis Marsland (hon. secretary), 
-C. McArthur Butler (secretary), D. L. Fulton, C. Palmer, 
M..W. Tattershall, Walter C. Williams, E. J. Sadgrove, 
A. Burnell Burnell, A: Y. Mayell, Thos. R. Richards, A.A. 
Atkins, W. E. Wanmer, D. Morgan, T. J. Jones, A. E. Mullins, 
Jj. E. Burkmar, E. C. Beaumont, A. Paterson, R. A. Jack, 
“C. Watkins, Herbert Knight, C. H. Mead, E. Carr, H. V. 
Milnes Emerson, G. H. Paine, C. L. Gibbs, M. Williams, 
‘\W..D. Jenkins, A. P. Killik, A. T. Franklin, G. A. T. 
‘Middleton, H. H. Richardson, T. F. Tickner, W. Atkinson, 
-R, Leighton, Adolph Curry, A: E. Pridmore (vice-president). 
_ After the loyal toasts the Rev. RusseLL WAKEFIELD pro- 
_ posed “ The Houses of Parliament.”, | 
__. Lord Srantey or ALpeERLEy replied for the House of 
Lords... t Peg: 
» Mr..C. McArruur, M.P., in his response for. the 
{ommons said it was getting more difficult year by year 
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for Parliament to pass Acts because the House was over- 
burdened by work, and it would: be well if the House of 
Commons was relieved of much of: the smaller legislation 
submitted to it. He was aware that the Society had a 
burning interést in Parliament, and he hoped their Bill for 
the registration of architects would have a short and 
successful voyage. It was a wise measure the Society had 
organised, since by registration there. would be a guarantee 
that no one should use the honourable name. of architect 
without being fully: qualified. ry 

Mr. W. Watson RuTHERFORD, M.P., submitted the toast 
of “The London Local Authorities.” He hoped it would 
be considered appropriate that he should propose the toast, 
because he was once Lord Mayor of Liverpool, and' because 
that municipality was the largest in the kingdom. In 
alluding to his municipal experience, he said the evil effects 
of many of. the present by-laws hampered architects. 
There was no doubt that at the present time architecture in 
England as regarded the greater and: important buildings 
was distinctly improving, but as regarded the common 
dwelling-house there was deterioration. This he attributed 
to the by-laws in force in many districts which tended to 
bring about a uniformity that was squalid, a condition which 
was the greatest foe to art and to the advancement of com- 
fort and convenience. 

Alderman Sir H. Kyicur responded for the City of 
London. Mr. J. Jerrery, for the London County Council, 
said that body was desirous of giving architects all they 
desired. London was a more healthful place to: live in 
than Brighton because the County Council had done their 
duty. He believed they would have true architecture, and 
was proud that the County Council was spending so. much 
peney in the improvement of ‘the conditions of the Metro- 
polis. 

The Mayor of Kensrncron spoke for the borough councils, 
and Sir R. M. Beacucrort replied for the London Water 
Board. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-Jones, K.C., M.P., in proposing “The 
Society of Architects and Architecture,” said the toast 
intimately concerned the Society assembled there that 
evening and the larger number of architects outside their 
membership, and, he might add, the British public. . Refer- 
ence had been made tothe desirability of the devolution by 
Parliament of some of its vast labours. He cordially sym- 
pathised with the motive which inspired those remarks. 
Parliament really found a difficulty in passing useful 
legislation which in former years was successfully 
carried through by non-official or private members. 
The time of Parliament was monopolised by. the 
Government in the promotion, not so much of. use- 
ful and necessary measures, but of measures which 
tended to promote the interest of a political party.. How- 
ever. useful a measure might be, and however desirable, it 
was impossible to carry it into law unless it was of a 
wholly uncontroversial character and unless it received 
the support of every member. | He regretted to say that the 
measure he had the honour of introducing for the Society 
still. lacked a place in the statute book. He was not 
insensible to the fact that.they lacked co-operation in the 
promotion of that measure, and he regretted that the 
Institute of Architects had not supported it in securing:a 
passage through Parliament. . He believed the measure 
would be of inestimable value not only to the architects as 
a profession, but to the public at large. He hoped that at 


‘no very distant date the House of Commons would resume 


that control over public business which at present: was 
assigned to a comparatively narrow section of the House, 
and that the small and useful measures’ which were 
desired by large sections of the community would receive 
attention, and which did more to contribute to the true 
welfare of the people than those measures which con- 
tributed to the rivalry of different parties. 

The PrREsIDENT, in his response, referred to the fact that 
they were celebrating the coming of age of the Society of 
Architects, and said he was glad:to be in a position to 
congratulate the members upon the position which it had 
attained... They would like to know that during the past 
few months in particular the number of candidates for 


“membership had been something like 50 percent. in excess 


of previous years, and that both as regards finances and 
membership it was never in a better position to carry on 
the objects for which it was founded. The chief of these as 
they all knew was the question of the statutory education 
and registration of architects, with which the Society of 
Architects had been actively identified from the beginning— 
twenty-one ‘years ago. . It really seemed as though they 
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were on the eve of realising their object, seeing that, after 
‘strenuously opposing, the matter fir many years, the 
senior architectural institution, the R.LB.A., was, it was 
understood, seriously considering the question of taking 
‘the lead in that, important. question. 
‘information, was correct, a committee of the R.I.B.A. had 
the matter in hand, and were actually drafting a Bill-on the 
subject for presentation to Parliament. .As, the members 
were aware, there was at the present time a_ Bill already 
before Parliament on the matter, promoted by the Society of 
Architects, and which was the outcome of many years’ work. 
-It;had been. carefully revised from time to time and was 
framed';on thoroughly sound principles. Matters seemed 
-therefore to ‘have reached that stage when it was no longer 
a question, as to whether the profession was in favour of 
registration or. not—the Society of Architects settled that 
question by a poll. of the profession, some years ago—but. 
whether there should be two Bills before Parliament on the 
.same subject, or whether there should be one Bill promoted 
by the senior institution. and supported, by the unanimous: 
voice of the profession, including their Society. He would, 
Tepeat, what they had constantly said in public and ‘in 
(private, viz.; that the Society of Architects was. prepared} 
to stand aside in favour of the Royal Institute, if that body) 
was prepared either to adopt the present -Bill-or to sub-. 
stitute another one which should be of a character'to satisfy | 
_the members of the Society,of Architects that the principle’ 
which they had so long upheld should be adhereéd°to.’ Their) 
position was not. the aggrandisement of the Society of) 
Architects, but the promotion of a. measure which. should 
i\in.some degree remedy the undeniable disadvantages under. 
which the practice of architecture was at present pursued, | 
affecting the public equally with the architect. «What further 
proof of their dona-fides and sincerity could they give than to 
.offer to forego the fruits of many years’ work, and to let others 
reap where they had sown? The previous night they had 
had the pleasure of meeting two members of the R.I.B.A. 
and of discussing the matter. with them, and they were 
hopeful that the discussion which. took place would not be 
without good effect. They had carried their work to a 
certain point and were awaiting with interest to see what 
the R.I.B.A. proposed todo before they continued: their 
active propaganda. The next move was with the Institute, and 
if they were in earnest in the matter it would be one which 
would enable them to approach Parliament with a united 
front. If, unfortunately, other. counsels prevailed, the lead 


should not fail to take advantage of it. |’ They were pledged 
to see the matter through, and were quite certain of success 
in,the long run. In conclusion, he said they should like 
to. see. the profession’ a united body again, and if the 
Institute came to the front the: Society of Architects would 
give them all, the support they could, and he hoped they 
would go to Parliament shoulder to shoulder. 
|». Mr..CHo.ron James (president of the Cardiff Society of 
Architects) also replied to the toast, and said the architects 
in the provinces felt the need of registration more. than 
those members. of the profession practising in London, In’ 
the provinces they had to compete with men who had never 
‘served. one hour, even as articled pupils or as qualified 
assistants. It was in consequence of those untrained men 
that architecture,in the provinces was deteriorating: There 
were large. buildings erected, but Londoners competed and 
.took,ithe whole business. As many provincial men con- 
tributed to the Institute, they believed it only fair that they: 
‘Should have a voice in their counsels and seek registration, 
because without it they could only look: forward in the 
future ‘to increased competition from outside and unqualified 
.men. Pay bir Nis 
‘Councillor Jonn Lea (Lord Mayor of Liverpool) sub- 
mitted the toast of “Fhe Arts and Crafts Allied to Archi- 
tecture,” and assured them that: Liverpool had done its full 
share in the promotion of architecture. Before London had 
awakened to the need for improvement Liverpool had to 
a large extent rebuilt its principal streets. "Those men who; 
‘followed the profession of architecture held.a very high and 
honourable position among the people, .and he was one who 
believed good building influenced the character of the nation 
-and was an incentive:to high morality.:« |. : Ree a 
. Alderman» Firzroy Do.t, who responded, said. he 
earnestly desired that architects as a profession. should be: 


‘united. He believed it was owing to ‘the want of unity: 


among them that architects did not meet with the respect in 
iEngland which such a gveat profession should command. 
There was a time when most architects had looked upon the 
builder and the craftsmen engaged on a job. with the eye:of 


Indeed if ‘their. 
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‘a policeman, believing it was the architect’s duty to watch 


the interést of his client by being as severe as possible upon 
the builder. In the present time their sympathies were 
more with the builder and the craftsmen than they were 
before, because architects realised the difficulties the builder 
had to contend against. The lack of technical education 
among the English was deplorable, and in building work it 
meant that many of the details were supplied by foreign 


craftsmen. °° 


Mr. A. E. .PripMore proposed “ Our Guests.” Mr. G. 
Huegarp briefly responded. eb Toe ais 
a Sanne te Seager or ai vai toentl ewe Te 
Ta nh eee oe 
REBUILDING THE. QUADRA NT. 
STREET. ae) 


Horner, a Commissioner of His “Majésty’s “Woo yA and 
‘Forests, for consent to the rebuilding’ of the} rtion: of 
‘Regent Street known as the Quadrant, and Situated between 


‘Piccadilly Circus and “Vigo Street:on 2he) south side; and 


‘Piccadilly Circus and Glasshouse. Street dn the north: side, 
with the front portions. of the upperfloexs ;of the new 
buildings carried over the entrances. to, Air, Street-on, both 
sides of Regent Street. It is‘stated that the reason for 
desiring to carry the upper floors of the new buildings over 
the entrances to- Ai Streetis-to-preserve unbroken the 
curved sweep of the. upper cornice, and it is pointed out 
that the entrance to. Swallow. Street -has always been 
similarly built over.’ Mr. Norman’ Shaw has expressed his. © 
willingness: to. make ‘satisfactory: provisiony om the“seéond 
floor for the ventilation of Air Streetpaudealse for that of — 
Swallow. Street, although. the latter istreet \does: hot!scome — 
within the limits of his application: »Thecommittee think 
that the proposed rebuilding will effect a great improvement 
in the appearance of Regent Street, and in. ordér’that:the 
Council may see what is proposed::te:sbe! done; they have 
given instructions for the elevation submitted by Mr. Norman — 
Shaw to be exhibited in the lobby. of tlre Council charhber. 
It is recommended that the Council, in *the/exéreise,s6f its. 
powers under sections 13 and 22:of the London Building — 
Act 1894, but in no way otherwise than under such sections, — 


'do consent to the rebuilding’ of. The. Quadrant, Regent” 
d | Street, with the front portions of ithe upper floors of >the 
would be with the, Society of Architects again, and they | 


proposed buildings carried over the entranées to Air Street — 
on either side of Regent Street, as shown on the !plans ~ 
(Registered No. S.A. 10,262) submitted with the application — 
of Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., on behalf. of Mr.. J.-FirF. 


.Horner, a Commissioner of His Majesty’s ‘Woods’ and ~ 


Forests, such ‘consent being subject to the’ following con- 
ditions—that satisfactory provision be made by means of 
an opening at the second-floor level in the buildings over 
Air Street, on both sides of Regent Street; for the ventila- 
tion of Air Street ; that the buildings be commenced within — 
twelve months and completed. within two years ‘from — 
May 23, 1905; and that the buildings be otherwise erected — 
and retained without any addition’ thereto and in exact 
accordance .with the application ‘for the consent and the — 
plans and particulars which ‘accompanied such application. 
That the applicant be informed that the above consent does 4 
not relieve the owners of the propérty from the necessity — 
of obtaining any necessary consent from the local authority 
to the erection of buildings over the public way. .« {li * 
Z ‘ 4 eo fy gta kL See 
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_WOOTTON, WAWEN. a) 
HE antiquity of the church and the hospitality of the 
hallcombined to make last Saturday’s visit to Wootton 
Wawen, says the Birmingham Post, one of the most suc- 
cessful excursions in the history of the Birmingham 
Archeological Society. Bern) pat 
The carriages stopped at the fine old parish church of — 
Wootton Wawen, where the Rev. F, T. Bramston’ (vicar) 
was waiting to welcome the archzeologists and to point out 
some of the interesting features of the building, Time did 
not permit of full justice being done to its historical and 
architectural treasures. Dating back to the period of the 
Saxon heptarchy, the church: has’ passed through’ many 
vicissitudes, and each succeeding century has added somie- 
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thing to the fabric. . Some ‘of the additions and alterations 


have seriously interfered with the symmetry of the*struc- 
ture, but they afford a rare opportunity of tracing the 
development of English architecture. The church contains 


~ 


: _ retreat was not part of the original scheme. ' 
estate one finds new work srafted: on ‘to the old in such a) 
natural way that nothing but the newness. of the stone is | 
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ee tvsias of Sah Witiac: Barly Raulishi ae fourteenth 
and fifteenth- -century work. The centre of. interest is. the 
Saxon tower with its four massive square pillars and re- 
markably small round arches. The original structure is 
almost surrounded by later additions. On the east side is 
a fourteenth-century chancel, and.the south aisle has also 
been extended eastwards to form a chantry chapel. Here 
a stone slab marks the burial- Place of William Somerville, 
the poet who wrote “The Chase.” He lived in the neigh- 
bouring hamlet of Edstone during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. The church also contains some fine 


monuments to the Smythes, Harewells and Carringtons of | 


Wootton Wawen Hall. 

Their historic mansion, which has recently been pur- 
chased by Mr. Capewell Hughes, a Birmingham manufac- 
turer, is within a stone’s throw of the church. The house 
isa. very: handsome and commodious one in the Italian style, 
and it stands upon, an. extensive and, picturesque estate. 
Lord Francis ‘Carrington rebuilt, the. hall in 1687. Tradition 
says that Sir Christopher Wren prepared. the plans, and 
there is good reason for believing that Grinling Gibbons was 
responsible for the béautiful carving’ of the cornices. It is 
certain that Wren and Gibbons were concerned together in 
similar work at Arbury, and that Sir’ Christopher was living 
in Warwickshire when the building: was’ commenced; 
though he did not buy Wroxall till, 47133 - The Wren 
family remained for; 150 years, at. Wroxall, which is six 


“miles above Wootton Wawen on the stream that, flaws past | 


the hall into the river Alne. 


The present owner of the. hall, has. spent ; a 1 great deal of | 


money in restoring the fabric, renovating the interior and 
improving the estate. The house has been ‘decorated and 
furnished in accordance with modern ideas of ‘comfért, but 
with due regard to the historic associations of the hall; In 


planning the: improvements Mr. Hughes has availéd‘himself | 


of the antiquarian knowledge and artistic skill of his friend 
and neighbour, Mr. W. J. Fieldhouse. 
evidence of Mr. Fieldhouse’s ingenuity in, the Italiar 
pleasaunce that has been laid out in the walled garden. 
Here Mr. Hughes’s collection of foreign and antique sculp- 
ture is displayed to advantage. When the creepers have 


_ «covered the walls, the roses have entwined the rustic | 


bowers, and water-lilies have grown in the ornamental 
pools, it will be difficult to imagine that this Arcadian 
All over the 


out of harmony with the setting, and that will soon wear off. 
Mr. and Mrs. Capewell Hughes received their guests in 
the entrance hall, which has been used as a drawing- room 
for the last 100 years, but has now been restored to its 
original form and adorned with beautiful frescoes depicting 
scenes from Shakespeare’s ‘“ Much Ado About Nothing,” by 
Mr. F. W. Davis, a former student of the Birmingham 
School of Art, Under the able direction of Mr. “John 
Humpries, the genial organiser of the Society’s excursions, 
the party passed through the drawing-room, which is rich 
in tapestries, to the -mezzotint galleries, where they had a 
glimpse of the study, in the oldest portion of the. house, 
which contains several secret escapements. The house has 
been in Roman Catholic hands from the time of the Refor- 
mation, and there remains abundant evidence of its adapta- 
tion for concealing priests in time of persecution. Some of 
the hiding-places have recently been sealed up, but privileged 
visitors were allowed to peep into several secret passages 
‘and staircases in the thick main walls of the building, 
After admiring the oak panelling, carved with the Carrington 
crest, in the morning-room, the archzologists ascended. the 
‘Stairease, at the top of which they noted the entrance to the 
priests’ apartments. The powdering-room reminded them 
of the days‘when powdered wigs were the fashion, and the 
- private chapel recalled the story of Father Bishop, who is 
‘supposed to have been hidden there for several years. 
Descending to the kitchens, the experts pointed out traces 
__ of another chapel. ~ Below this they came. to: the old well, 
the crypt cellar and the subterranean passage, which is said 
to branch into two, one outlet being near the church and the 
other in the village. It is a well-preserved brick tunnel, but 
is flooded with rain-water. This fact induced the sceptic of 
‘the party to suggest that the tunnel was not made for an 
‘escape, but for a drain. | ‘ 
+ Passing through the billiard-room, ihe! visitors saw the 
_ ‘minstrel gallery, and in the dining-room they noticed the 
frames of family pews, indicating that this room was used 
<a8.a private chapel, 1a0 years ago... Up to the time when 
Mr. Hughes acquired the estate the Roman Catholics of the 


There is. striking | 


district worshipped i in the: euijoning chappl iehtich: is now 

called the music-room. By the gener osity of the” past and 

present owners of the hall, the local priest has been provider 
_ with a new church not far away. eae ee: 

Tea was served in the music-room, which is worthy to 
be ranked among the works of Wren, .. Before partaking of 
the delicacies provided by Mrs, Hughes, the company, 
listened to a short address by Sir Benjamin Stone. Th 
-member for East Birmingham referred to the hall as one o 
| the most interesting country seats in Warwickshire,’ and 
| congratulated Mr. and Mrs. Hughes on the way in which 
they ‘had’ restored their historic and beautiful mansion: 
| The history of the’ hall was, he said, intimately associated 
with that of the parish church, and, the ruined priory that 
,could still be traced on the estate. Probably both eccle- 
' Siastical buildings grew, out of a hermit’s cell established by 
a missionary from one of the older monasteries on the 
Continent. The’ history of the priory could be traced back 
to the year 85c, when it received a grant from Ethelbald) 
king of Mercia. Aftet réferring to the civil and religious 
disturbances that had left their mark on Wootton Wawen, 
Sir Benjamin spoke of Edward Arden as a connecting link 
. between the family of, Somerville and that of Shakespeare: 
He suggested, that the tragic death of John Somerville, after 
| his fad! threat: against the life of Queen Elizabeth, might 
have had something to do. with Shakespeare! S. departure for 
London, which occurred about,the same time. * 

Mr: ae A. Cossins (president of the Society) expressed 
the hearty thanks of the company to their host and hostess. 
He ‘also referred to ‘the! fact that the excursion was’ the 
htindredth in the annals “of ‘the Society, and the first of the 
present season. The attendance was more than twice as 
large as usual. Sarena 

Mr. Hughes, responding, referred to the evidences of 
Shakespeare’s, fondness for the Forest of Arden. 
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LONDON ‘COUNTY COUNCIL» SCHOOL OF 
“BUHODINGS' S543) > ehedlo 


HE education committee of the London County Bounds 
have made inquiries as to .the causes of the poor. 
attendance at the classes in architecture ,at, the, school of 
building. When the school .was established by, the late 
Technical Education Board it was recognised that it. would 
be necessary at an early date to appoint some well- known 
authority on architecture to act as’ director ‘of the architec- 
ture instruction at the school, and tb give! coursés of leétures 
on architectural subjécts. Inquiries Thave ‘been ‘made ‘with 
the object of finding some well-known authorities ‘who 
would be prepared to undertake work. of this: kiud..’ Of the 
gentlemen interviewed, Professor, Beresford Pite, F.R,1-B.Ay;, 
professor of architecture,at the Royal. College, of Art, South 
Kensington, appears to be the, most suitable candidate. He 
is prepared to give courses of lectures, and direct the archi- 
tural work of the school for a Tee of 300/. a session, 
which would’ include attendance ‘at the school for three 
evenings a week. The lectures would deal with arch? 
tecture as a building art with the purp»se of practically 
illustrating the essential ° relatiou between. building crafts- 
manship: and architectural progress: Ancient architecture 
would ‘be dealt with, Greek, Roman and Renaissance 
buildings being brought under review, not ,merely: in 
historical sequence, but: as, practical illustrations of problems 
in design and construction. In connection with the work of 
the building craft classes, supervision and advice would be 
given to impart architectural character and ‘usefulnéss to 
the work of the classes ‘for drawing, stone’ and’ ‘wood 
carving, decoration and décsrative plastering. Assistance 
would also be given in arranging the several building crafit 
classes into a ‘complete course” of architectural education. 
The education committee recommend that a director of 
architectural, instruction and lecturer on architectural sub- 
jects be appointed at the London. County Council school of 
building at a fee of 300/. a Session, and that the appointment 
do include attendance at the school on three evenings a 


week, 
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- {The Executive Committee 0 af the Bradford Exhibition: have 
‘received a balance-sheet showing profits’ of nearly 15,000V. 
It was decided to’ hand. over: 50001. to the Corporation for 
disposal as thought fit, and: about .1o,e00/. to: the librarids 
committee for the purchase of pictures. - The visitors, to the 


¢ exhibition numbered. over two millions. 
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‘ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


i is satisfactory to find that Mr. Horman Laie 
although he has nearly reached his eightieth year, can 
still use his pencil like a master. In Messrs. Toornu’s 
aallery can now be seen his Lady of Shalott. No one 
will complain that he has treated the subject as far 
back as 1857, for the woodcut in Moxon’s “Tennyson” 

corresponds in a large measure with the painting. The 
poem which Tennyson published in 1832 was inspired 
by an Arthurian legend, and the most difficult of all 
the passages was selected by Mr. Horman Hunt. 
girl who afterwards was to figure as Exar, the lily- 
maid of Astolat, in numerous English paintings, is 
entangled in the threads of the magic web which she 
had been weaving night and day. In the painting as in 
the engraving she has seen LAuNceELot riding down to 
Camelot, and she turns her eyes from the mirror. Her 
long hair appears to be under the same influence as the 
web, and seems as if about to envelop her. .In the 
woodcut she is shown dressed in white, but in the 
painting her dress might be made of peacock feathers 
with a pink and white skirt. On the wall, instead of a 
painting of the Crucifixion, there is one of the Maponna 
and HercuLeEs in the garden of the Hesperides. Mr. 
Hortman Hunt has been faithful amidst the faithless, 
and the Lady of Shalott is a resurrection of pre- 
Raphaelitism with its brilliant colouring and mysticism. 


Ir appears that at the present time the members of 
the education committee for Kent transact the greater 
part of their business in London, which, as they have 
work of their own, is found to be convenient. But 
other members:consider that ‘Maidstone should have all 
the offices of the County Council. It was agreed at 
the annual meeting held last» week to appoint a com- 
‘mittee to consider the ‘relative advantages of London, 
Maidstone, or elsewhere, and that such committee be 
empowered to spend such sum as may be necessary to 
obtain a report on the proposed site and plans for the 
building, and an estimate of the cost of erecting and 
equipping. such building, and of the cost to be incurred 
in-repaying a loan to meet such cost. Another pro- 
position which was made at the same meeting by 
‘Lord’ Harris indicates the tendency of the - time 
to. consider county work as belonging to engineers 
alone, although some of the cases referred to were 
‘distinctly architectural. For instance, it’ was said that 
the public works business of the Education Depart- 
‘ment. was in the hands of laymen who were with- 
out professional advice. If that is the case it is unwise, 
but the best remedy for it would be consultation with 
an architect. According to Lord Harris, the lunatic 
‘asylums were under one engineer, the police buildings 
under another. He therefore proposed, “That it be 
referred to a committee consisting of the chairmen of 
committees to consider and report whether or not it 
would be advantageous to the county to engage the 
_services of a chief or consulting engineer.” The Council, 
however, considered it was not prudent to increase the 
number of. officials, and the motion was therefore 
rejected, 


~ 


At a meeting of the Birmingham Corporation on 
Tuesday, Alderman KEnprick, in presenting the report 
of the museums and art gallery committee, was able 
to’ announce that for fourteen successive years the 
municipal art school occupied the first place in the 
national competition. South Kensington must respect 
SO promising an auxiliary, and in fact the authorities 
have yielded to the representations from Birmingham by 
admitting that craftsmanship or executed design should 
be eligible for awards instead of the drawing merely, 
as | formerly insisted upon. The principal competitor 
against Birmingham used: to be Glasgow. But that 


The | 


school is now in the happy position of being indepen- 
dent of Government assistance or supervision, and can | 
follow an independent course. Many towns in England — 
must desire that they could follow the Glasgow example. 
It is necessary, however, to have liberal supporters, and 
they are not everywhere to be found. 
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LANGWITH LODGE, NOTTS. 


HIS house, situated about midway bermcen Mans- — 
field 4a Worksop, not far from ‘Welbeck, has — 


been built as a residence for the Duke of Paiiant'e ¢! 


agent, on the site of an old house of no architecturat 
interest, very inconveniently arranged and somewhat 
dilapidated, The position of the former building 
decided that of the present one, with its aspect due 
south and the domestic offices on the north and west 
sides, the new house occupying less space than the old. 
one, but providing considerably more accommodation, 
being much more compact.” The arrangement of the 
ground floor will be seen on the’ plan, and there are_ 
large cellars. On the first floor are five bedrooms, 
three. dressing-rooms, day nursery, schoolroom, linen- 
room and bath-rooms, &c., and on the second floor eight’ 
bedrooms, box-rooms and bath-room, &c. The house is 
faced with red bricks of a quiet colour, with Anston 
stone dressings and green Buttermere slates, the wood- 
work being painted white. ‘The staircase and ‘principal 

doors on the ground floor are mahogany, and the floors 
of narrow pitch-pine boards with “ pavodilos” joints. 
The walls of the hall, staircase and drawing-room 
are panelled, and the roorhs have ornamental plaster 
ceilings by Messrs. Garvie & Sons. The walls of the — 
kitchen, lavatories and bath-rooms, &c., are lined with 
blue and white Dutch tiles by Messrs, M. VAN STRAATEN 

& Co., and those of the scullery and larder, &c., with 
white ips: The house is lighted by acetylene gas, and — 
partly heated by water on the low-pressure system: 

“Rational” grates are used throughout, and the chimney- 
pieces are of eighteenth-century style. The furniture is 
chiefly old, of the Chippendale and Sheraton periods. 

Mr. Eastwoop, of Warsop, Notts, was the builder, Mr. 

He iis the clerk of works, and Mr. Louis AMBLER, 

F.R.1.B.A., of London, the architect. 


THE RESTORATION OF MARK CHURCH, SOMERSET. —VIEW ou 
N.W.—INTERIOR, LOOKING S.E. ; 


NO. 1 COURT, COUNTY SESSIONS HOUSE, PRESTON. 


A HOUSE AT SIDCUP. 


E give this week an exterior view of this house 

Mr. F.. T. W. .Gonpsmiru, A, Re. B; Aj eon 
London, is the architect. The drawing was exhibited 
at the recent Building Trades Exhibition held at the 
Agricultural Hall. The ground-floor accommodation is. 
indicated by the plan, and has been slightly varied as. 
regards the hall and staircase, which is all in oak. 
Local red bricks interspersed with black headers have 


_been used for the elevations and Aylesford tiles for the 


Mey ene ES and roofs. 
out by Mr. T 


The work has been carried’ 
. M. Bricut.ine, builder, Sidcup. 


Tue whole of the beautiful marble and mosaic work 
which has been carried out in connection with 
Indemnity House, 1 Old Broad Street, London, E:Ca 

and which was illustrated in our last weekend issue, was 
entrusted to the Art Pavements and Decorations, 
Ltd., and was prepared at their new were St. ioe 
Crescent, Camden Town, N.W. A 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE members’ annual dinner of the Association was held | 


on Thursday evening the 18th inst. at the Criterion 
Restaurant. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, president, took the chair. 

There was a good muster of members and friends, and 
the evening proved a great success, Among those present 
were ;—Messrs. H. L. Florence, H. T. Hare, Leonard Stokes, 
John Murray, J. S. Gibson, Lowtis Ambler, Maurice B, 
Adams, H. Stannus, Cole A. Adam&, J. D. Crace, F. Hooper, 
W. J. Locke, H. P. G. Maule, Leslie W. Green, A. N, 
Prentice, H. Tanner, G. B. Bulmer, E. A. Rickards, A. Keen, 
J. MacLaren Ross, G. Northover, W. G. B. Lewis, P. L. 
Forbes, A. .H. Belcher, H. H. Robinson, S. L. Crosbie, S. 
Leaning, C.°W. Beaumont, N.'Forsyth, W. A. Pite, G. H. 
Jenkins, J. B. Fulton, A. Campbell, F. G. Christmas, T. L, 
Dale, R. A.“ Jack, S. J. Tatchell, W. S. Dakers, Gilbert 
H. Lovegrove, H.R. G. S. Smallman, G. L. Elkington, 
H. B. Elkington, F. G. Newton, G. Drysdale, W. I. Travers, 
G. F. B.‘ Daniell, Maurice E. Webb, F. R. Taylor, Alan 
Potter, C: L. Hampton, D- M. Wilson, V. C. Batalha-Reis, 
P. Tilden, J. Heron Watson, R. F. Wheatly, G. F.- Webb, 
J. W. Denington, T. Frank Green, E. Gunn, C. R. Davy, W. 
Kerr, W. G. Green, B. H. Collcutt; F. H. Atkinson, R. Frank 
Atkinson, R. S. Balfour, T..O. Foster, A. N. Campbell, 
H. C. Ingram, Cecil G.'Hare, A. O. Collard, Max Clarke, 
E. J. Gosling, C. H. Freeman,.J. C. Tanner, E. Harding 
Payne, G.' M. Nicholson, G. J. Morriss, Percy French, 
Walter Cave, F. T. W. Goldsmith, F. J. Potter, R. Harry 
Hale, R. Dircks, R. H. Weymouth, Stanley Towse, W. 
Paul, J. A: Rogers, H.°G> Turner, C. E. Varndell, P. J. West- 
wood, W. A. S. Pettit, A. Cyril Caudwell, R. H. Dods, W. A. 
Webb, H. Gregory Collins, Alfred Cox, F. Dare Clapham, 
T. C. Yates, A. E. Munby, C. McJerrow, H. J. Worrow, 
L. J. Spragge, H. C. Willies, Frank Yerbury, H. L. Samson, 
J. H. Squire, H. M. Wakley, and D. G. Driver, secretary. 

_ The first toast, ‘“‘ The King, Queen and Royal Family,” 
having been loyally passed, ‘the PREestpenT proposed “ The 
Royal Institute of British Architects.” He regretted they 
had not the President’ of the Institute with them, but they 
had in his’ place one of its vice-presidents and an. old 
member of the Association.. The Institute was rather the 
parent of that body, and many members of the Association 
eventually joined the ranks of the Institute. “Kindness had 
always been shown to. them by the Institute, and for years 
‘past they had given an annual grant of 1oo/. towards their 
work. They had‘also very generously aided them in the 
Building Fund. The assistance, too, that all students 
received from officers of the Institute was most gratifying, 
and it gave him great pleasure to submit the toast. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, in response, said the regret their 
‘Chairman had expressed for the absence of the President 
of the Institute was mutual, because he was sure the reply 
to the toast would have been better coming from the 
President than from one of the vice-presidents. As had 
been remarked, the Institute was very closely connected 
with the Association, regarding with the greatest sympathy 
all its work, and wishing to give it every support in the 
schemes for education. The ranks of the Institute had 
been, and he supposed they always would be, recruited 
from the Association and the Institute must look to it for 
members in the future. It would be the wrong time and 
place to’ introduce any question of politics, but, as they all 
knew, there’ was at the present time a considerable 
difference of opinion on certain questions concerning the 
profession, and it was doubtful whether those who held 
office in the Institute would be able to retain their 
Positions. Still, whatever might be the outcome of the 
‘controversy, the members of the Association could regard 
it with the greatest equanimity. Every member of the 

Association was an educational enthusiast, and whatever 
‘Gualifications might be imposed upon architects in the 
future in order to permit them to practice as such, they 
would not be felt by. members’ of the Association. The 
‘movement would only be conducted against those unworthy 
‘members of the profession who did not wish to study, and 
‘it could not, therefore, affect trained men. In conclusion, 
he thanked them for the kind way in which the toast had 
been proposed and received. 

__ The Presipent, submitting the toast of the “ Architectural 
Association,” said it was altogether out of order for him to 
oso. He was sure that no words on his part were needed 
to commend the toast to them. - The presence of such an 
assembly proved the interest they took in the work of the 
‘Association. During the last two years they had embarked 
upon two large undertakings. They had removed from their 

old premises to new ones in Tufton Street, and they had 


established on a very firm footing their day school. Those 
two undertakings, which had been successful far beyond 
their wildest dreams, had not been done without a monetary 
outlay, and it was only within the last few weeks they had 


| been able to find out how much those undertakings had 


cost them up to date, The actual cost and including 
legal expenses had been 10,2117, An enormous sum. 
A year ago they had collected a sum of 6,420/., ‘leaving 
practically, when he came into office, 3,790/. to be collected. 
They would, perhaps, remember that a very generous friend’ 
at the beginning of the session made an offer to them of 
1,000/. provided that the debt was wiped off by the end of 
the-session, He was sorry to say they had not been able 
to wipe off the debt, but, notwithstanding that, he had had 
a letter handed to him in which, while expressing dis- 
appointment that the liabilities had not been paid off, their’ 
generous friend had decided to convert the offer into-a gift. 
(Applause, and cries of ‘‘Name.”) He was not at present 
permitted to divulge the name of their friend, but he thought 
the whole Association thanked the generous donor very’ 
deeply. The debt, therefore, was reduced to 2,790/., and’ 
since submitting the report in October last they had collecteda 
sum of 1,631/, leaving a debt at the present time of 1,134/. 
When they came to think of it, he felt that was a record to. 
be proud of. He did not like making appeals, and he was; 
sure they must be perfectly sick of the sight of the letters 
that they had received. He felt, however, that the Associa- 
tion was indebted to the architectural profession for helping 
them to clear off that debt, and he should like to say that if 
those members who had not contributed anything would send 
only one guinea, the secretary had informed him that they 
might start the next season without debt. The Association. 
had, as they knew, done a work that he felt they.were all, 
proud of. without public. or official recognition... They had 
established themselves firmly, and with a school that he 
felt. was going to do a large amount of work in the future.. 
On the other hand, he felt there was a slight rift in the lute,, 
and he believed that in their anxiety to clear off the debt 


-and put the educational scheme on a sound foundation they 


had rather forgotten. the primary object of the Association, 


_which he took it. was the good fellowship .and social life 


which should be cultivated among its members. . They did 
not want the members to feel that 18 Tufton Street was. 
a cramming establishment. They did not want, people.to 
think that education was the be-all and. end-all... They 
wanted them to feel that the Association was.an aid to the 
social side of their work, because he thought they would 
find in after life that the greatest friends were those of their 
youth. Yet if as members of the Association they held 
aloof from one another, and did not share in keeping it in 
the position it had gained, the work they had done in the 
past would be nullified. He would suggest. that during the. 
next year of office they should try to get up some social. 
evenings and try and mix more than they had. For in- 
stance, during one evening in the autumn they might have, 
an “ At home,” at which the sketches members had made. 
during the holidays would be hung up and freely criticised. 
Another evening might be given over to the students to. 
ventilate their grievances. There was another thing which 
he felt they ought to do. They. ought to make. their 
premises more attractive as a club.. The state of the 
common room, with the few very hard chairs and just, 
one or two professional building papers, was not likely. 
to attract the student. He suggested that, they should 
subscribe to all the foreign and American. professional 
papers, and that they should take in all the papers that: 
had any bearing upon their profession, ~The catering 
too would be improved. He asked members to remember, 
that they had only been in their premises for one year, and 
it was difficult to get the building and arrangements into. 
perfect working order in such a short space of. time. . He, 
would like also to see more members join generally in the, 
discussions at their meetings. He felt the Association had, 
had a very magnificent past, and it rested with them to see 
that it had an equally magnificent future. . If they looked 
round amongst the leading architects they would find, , 
without exception, that the men who were doing the really 
brilliant work had either been or were members of. the. 
Association, and it was a fact they ought all to be proud of... 

Mr. W. Cave, in response, said it. was a matter of con-. 
gratulation that Mr. Dawber had accepted the presidency. for, 
the coming year. Mr. Dawber had dealt with the social side 
of the Architectural Association, and he thought there was. 
another side which was perhaps of secondary importance, 
and that was the educational. He believed that the work 
the school was carrying out was some of the very best 
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done among the youngermen of the day, and that they would 
look back to the foundation of the architectural teaching - 
system.as being one of the best arrangements the modern. 
¢ourse of instruction could. provide, and it was a matter 
which the Association might congratulate itself upon. The 
importance of a thorough grounding to students before they 
entered an office was of the greatest value to them, and any- 
one who ,had had to do with pupils would know that the 
‘system of scientific teaching was the proper training for 
architects. He thought the virility and enthusiasm of the: 
Association was really remarkable in a body that was com- 
posed of 1,600 members. There,,was:no place in the whole 
world where so much architectural work was going on as 
in London. » It was practically being rebuilt, and there was, 
a chance for every member of the profession to show his 
ability. ; 

Mr. A. O. CoLtarp submitted the toast of “ The Visitors.” 
Mr. P. L. Fores briefly responded. cap ie 

The PrEsIDENT, in proposing the last toast, ‘’ The, Health 
of their good Secretary, Mr. Driver,” said. no one took,a 
deeper interest in the Association, and no, one had done 
more to further the educational work they. .had organised. 

Mr. Driver returned thanks. , . 3... SAE 

During, the interval hetween the .speeches Mr. Percy 
French gave a refined and inimitable entertainment entitled 
“* Chuckles in Chalk.” aap Sa 
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THE MONUMENTAL TREATMENT OF 

BRONZE had sae opie 
CEVENTEEN years ago I had the ‘honour of addressing 
this Society on the subject of “The Monumental Uses 
of Bronze.” I ‘then confined myself to’ illustrations of 
sepulchral monuments. Not many weeks’since my friend 
Mr. Marion H. Spielmann also read here a paper on royal 
monuments, describing those erected and in process of 
erection to the memory of our great Queen Victoria and her 
mighty contemporaries, the Emperor William and “King 
Victor Emanuel, all three builders of empires.’ “There 
remains, however, a vast field to which not dne but many 
meetings of this Society might be usefully devoted: Com: 
memorative monuments, indeed, may be classified ‘into fivé 
great groups—religious, sepulchral, allegorical, ‘historiéal, 

iconographic—each a subject for separate treatment. °"~ 
' Those designed to honour divinities, lest unseen their 
awful power should be forgotten, are the earliest of which 
we have any knowledge. These were visible symbols if 
not actual habitations of the gods, or temples set apart 
for their ‘cult. Later, temples were erected with more 
mixed motives, but always with the dominant, if unex- 
pressed, idea of bettering the life tocome. Associated with 
religious beliefs, they took the practical form of providing 
places of worship for the people and domiciles for the 
priesthood. The few other religions monuments, as foun-’ 
tains dedicated to the Virgin, or isolated statues of saints, 
are exceptions 'of slight importance. aged Ne 
Another group marks the burial-place and perpetuates 
the. memory of illustrious dead.’ These sepulchral monu- 
ments assumed at times vast proportions, like the Pyramids, 
the Mausoleum, the Castle of St. Angelo, the Taj Mahal, the 
Medici Chapel,'the cenotaph of Maximilian and the chapel 
of Henry VII.’ Like the Wellington monument in St. Paul’s, 
and the Royal Mausoleum at Windsor, they denote the 

actual places of interment. 

' Another more fanciful and poetic group consists of 
impersonations of the forces of Nature, of the Attributes, 
Passions, the Past andthe Future, as well as concrete things, 
such as rivérs and people, by means of symbolic or-alle- 
gorical imagery. The Greeks and Romans delighted in 


these, and they continue to appeal to the multitude even at | 


the present day. With us no symbols are more popular 
than Britannia, the British Lion and John Bull. The series 
of seated statues of the cities of France around the Place de 
la Concorde in Paris, erected with no such motive, serve in 
no small degree to keep green the memory of the losses of 
the Franco-German war: ahd al Reem SMe 

~ An equally imaginative group is: the Historical, com- 
memorating auspicious or important national events. These 
are for the most part set up in public places and take varied 
forms, the most usual ‘being’ arches, columns, obelisks, 
cairns and allegoric statuary. These monuments, so im- 
portant among’ nations of antiquity, had fallen into disuse 
in Europe until revived by Charles V. and Louis: XIV. The 
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Columns of July and Napoleon, our own Monument, the 
Arcs de Triomphe and, du Carrousel and the Portes St. 
Denis.and St. Martin are-conspicuous examples. — ie ir 
The last and by far the most, numerous ,group is Icono~ 
graphic, or erected to. commemorate the deeds, virtues and 
appearance of famous personages. , These were equally 
familiar in ancient Greece ;and Rome, but forgotten later 
until the Classic revival, in the, Italian Renaissance led to 
the production of monuments resembling those of antiquity,’ 
Our Nelson and. the Duke. of York columns and ‘Albert: 
Memorial are familiar examples, but such memorials more 
commonly take the less ambitious. form of, simple. portrait. 
statues. Maren A ae 
We in England have shown, little interest hitherto in 
monuments commemorating past events, however impor~ 
tant, and few are of historic value unless sepulehral. ‘The 
commemoration of our monarchs and greatest men in 
bronze or marble was never.a national concern until late 
in the seventeenth century. The, men themselves, or their 
immediate heirs, erected the monuments that exist, as well 
as countless others that have perished through fire and 
decay. Had the customs of Greece or Rome‘ by good 
fortune been maintained, statues: would have been. set up 
to most, popular heroes of the day, and the likenesses, of 
hosts of interesting personalities preserved and now e 
familiar to us. _ oo ‘a ctbalt Tice 8 2 
Setting, aside sepulechral monuments, with. witch, 
not propose. to deal, the most ancient and, the most touching 
is the series of stone crosses erected to mark the resting- 
places of the bier. of the beloved-Queen Eleanar, of whom 
we have fortunately a splendid. portrait. in bronze in West 
minster Abbey. For the most part. the, crosses have. lon 
since crumbled away. and: been femoved, but one especial 
: ite geruscie® a gee ye 
is perpetuated for ever.in,the name,‘ Charing Cross.” The 
sentiment that dictated, the erection of these and its mode of 
expression have remained unique. A long interval elapsed 
before any other. commemorative monument was set up in, 
London, and then it needed, nothing less than the appalling 
destruction of the entire City proper, with all its churches 
and historic buildings, to awake in the English mind 
sentiment that had, been so predominant in ancient Greece 
and Rome. .\';The Monument,” so called because there was" 
no other,.remains practically unique in England, and except 
in the naming of Waterloo Bridge and Trafalgar. Square 
there is no visible sign that the nation cares to perpetuate 
the great events which have built up its history. But for 
the. Guards Monument there is nothing publicly com-— 
memorating the Crimean war; there is no sign, of any 
national monument in remembrance of our struggles: for 
Supremacy in South Africa; and even the arrival of 
“ Cleopatra’s Needle” failed to make us realise that in itwe- 


_possess the most fitting memorial of our occupation « 


'Egypt. Monuments of stirring national events should; pro- — 


vide history written large and artistic object-lessons 
people. To ancient historic monuments we are.i ted 
for our sole accurate knowledge of. the, actual - arms, and 
appearance of such. mighty historic nations asthe Egyptia 
Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Dacians, Scythians, Gree 
Romans, Gauls, indeed of every nation that has made. 
the world’s history. A Roman triumphal arch affords th 
only actual representation of the mystic seven-branched | 
candelabrum of the Jewish Temple, while Trajan’s column — 
presents a minutely accurate representation of the chain- 
mail and weapons that proved as fatal, to Crassus as to the 
English at Hastings a thousand years later. Our neighbours 
across the channel show a thorough appreciation of the 
value of grand commemorative monuments. The columns 
of July and Napoleon, their triumphal arches,,the Trocadéro, 
the bridges and names of streets and places keep alive the 
national glories and chequered career of the great nation. 
Already most of these monuments are mellowing into — 
historic value, just as in time to come even our indifferent 
Guards Monument will serve not only to preserve the 
memory of our first great struggle with our northern enemy, 
but will record the exact costume of those who fought — 
the battles. How valuable contemporary monuments 
in bronze would be to us ofthe heroes and rank — 
and file who won our historic victories. Our pride in 
our Empire.should surely induce us to hand down the pre-_ 
sentment of those of us who fight. our, country’s battles, 
and also of their gallant foes, whether. Zulus, Afghans or 
others. With no very. earnest. or successful, antiquaries 
among our living sculptors, it is perhaps. unwise to attempt 
to construct monuments commemorating anything but the 
immediate past and present, for certainly Boadicea, in her 
scythed chariot, and the warrior waving a sword in, Palace 
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‘Yard,’ with biénze bas-reliefs’ ‘on the pedestals, do not 
pee to us'as historically a¢curate ; but thé ‘great events 
‘of our’own day, the union of the British. Isles, the federa- 
tion of the Colonies, and the consolidation of our Indian 
Empire} our political freedom and ‘that of the Press, might 
‘be treated seriously if competitions were open to all British 
subjects. An Alfted Stevens may exist among us, or some 
‘scenic artist or poetic dreamer might give birth to ideas for 
the professional architect 'and sculptor to realise. My own 
“experience is that the power to design and the power to 
‘execute do not necessarily or invariably occupy one 
‘etanitim. The dearth of reasonable presentments of our 
historic worthies in the public spaces of our Metropolis has 
‘only been’ lessened of late by the portrait in bronze of 
‘Cromwell, and the ' Achilles in Hyde Park still remains 
‘our only symbolic statue against the scores set up in other 
capitals. . pkcs Tice apne es 

~ Contrasted with those of Paris, our monumental efforts 
‘appear insignificant indeed. Emerging a few days since 
from'the Louvre on to the Place du Carrousel, I was at once 
‘fated by a series of superb monuments, including that to 
Gambetta. A’ few steps west led by the triumphal arch, 
with its bronze quadriga, to the Tuileries gardens, where | 


“was confronted with a galaxy of statues and groups, com-! 


‘prising twofine groups of lions and rhinoceros and _tigets 


‘qn bronze. Continuing to thé Place de la Concorde I found | 


“myself in'the presence of the great Luxor Obelisk and, two 
‘splendid fountains, around which are placed in solemn 
dignity the great statues emblematic of the noblest cities of 
France. ‘ Beyond, again, are other monuments, including 


the Marly Horses, the vista being closed by thé great Arc’ 
Grand monuments meet the eye in every part’ 


de lEtoile. | 
_ of Paris, and, unlike ours, are effectively placed, and appear 
‘to be purposely designed to occupy the positions in which 
they are seen, frequently'amidst trees and flowers.’ 


any position is allotted to them. ; 

_- In our vast Metropolis—laid out for the most part to 
‘accommodate the high number of inhabitants by the great 
‘landowners, who parcel out the largest part of its area— 
‘there are fewer magnificent sites for monuments than in 
cities laid out by monarchs or powerful corporations. Most of 
‘the open places of London aré enclosed squares ‘and 
‘gardens closed to the public, each of which in Paris would 
‘be laid out with’ palms, plantains and flowers, and seats 
‘around some ‘central fountain or artistic-monument. At 
‘some not far distant time the happiness of the many may 


_ be regarded as more worthy and pleasing than the solitudes 


‘of which’so few make use. 
‘for monuments are available. 


Meanwhile several fine sites 
A new and splendid facade 


‘to the National Gallery, with loggias and statues, and. 


Trafalgar Square remodelled as a broad approach ‘to it, 
“could commemorate the federation of the Empire. Parlia- 
ment Square, with its majestic surroundings, would also 


‘provide a matchless site for a noble commemorative monu-) 


ment. There are-other less important sites, though it is 


unfortunate that the few commanding spaces at the inter-' 


‘sections of main thoroughfares, created by our municipal 
councils, fit for the reception of beautiful objects, have 
‘been seized upon by the sanitary department for under- 
ground conveniences which a refined taste would have 


‘situations. 


* ‘It must be quite obvious that monuments that tell in. 


‘London are not the ordinary portrait statues in garments 
which do not lend themselves to artistic treatment, and on 
which so many thousands of pounds have been expended 
without adding one touch of beauty to the town. Monu- 
‘Ments to be telling in London must either comprise more 
than a single figure or be of larger size than the heroic size 
sanctioned by tradition, or, best of all, be equestrian. A 
rider on his steed assumes a dignity of pose embodying 
“mastery of an animal many times more powerful than 
himself, which is most gratifying to humanity. Monuments 
‘Might assume grander proportions were kindred spirits to 
be commemorated, associated in groups, or as parts of a 
whole. ‘Britannia and some of her statesmen might sym- 
-bolise the union of the British Isles ; Neptune, with seamen 
_and navigators, our vast maritime power ; Victory and war- 
‘Tiors a victorious reign. Allegories of Commerce, Science, 
Peace, Prosperity, Wealth, Fortitude, Charity, Justice, 
‘Mercy, Truth, are all capable of artistic treatment, and 
‘would elevate the thoughts of the gazer and passer-by, 
which I take to be the chief reason for Setting up monu- 
ments, which are not erected merely for pomp and vain 
glory. Such might take the form of groups; or combite 


t Our 
“monuments, onthe contrary, are generally designed before 


artistic. 


gladly relegated to equally accessible but less prominent. 
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with columns, triumphal arches, fountains or bridges— 
which will perhaps provide the most important sites we are 
likely to acquire in the near future under existing régimes. 
Medizval bridges, with their defensive gates, chapels and 
figures of guardian saints, were picturesque objects. In the 


cases of Blackfriars and Westminster, we have realised the 


difficulty of decorating bridgés not designed for the purpose 
of receiving statuary ; while visitors to, the Paris Exhibition 
realised on the other hand the. surprising, possibilities. 
afforded by bridges when designed to be commemorative. 
Instead of the commonplace pannier-like ‘widening of 
London Bridge, it might have been converted into a glorious 
monument to the British navy; while ‘the few bridge at 
Vauxhall might have been ‘fitly made'to commemorate’ the 
services of the. Household: Brigade in Egypt''and South 
Africa, the purely utilitarian expenses being defrayed as. 
heretofore, and the monumental features ‘by subscription: ~, 

I fear I have trespassed on your time by this discursive 
preface. But the loss, all too recent, of a beloyed'and one 
of the -greatest' monarchs of our history, and the losses. 
incidental to the far-reaching struggle in ‘South, Africa, have 
turned the thoughts of all towards the subject_of memorials. 
The spirit of Empire too, seems in the air, beginning to stir 
the pulse of the nation, and pethaps ideas now'sown may, 
like grains of mustard, produte large. results in the futtire.. 
_ I shall now’proceed to: exhibit’a very few examples” of 
monuments of ‘the ‘past, limiting them to. those of bronze 
which, in our ‘climate, is the only material ‘suitable. for 
sculpture exposéd to the elements. In ‘the short time at 
our disposal these must obviously be limited to one or two 
minor groups. Objections and difficulties notwithstanding,, 
it is unlikely that committees who manage these things will 
set aside the full-length portrait statue. We have no 
recognised embodiments of, the powers of nature, like the 
Greeks had—Zeus, Athena’ or Apollo—to represent and 
idealise, neither do we commemorate victorious athletes im 
the nude, nor is the general attitude of the populace en- 
couraging as yet. In ancient times it. was one of eager 
expectancy, and. general acclaim rewarded the sculptor whem 
one of his triumphs was set,up. This was so in the halcyon 
days of Greéce, Rome, Italy, and it is still seen, to some 
extent, in France, as we saw at Bordeaux a few days since,, 
when the unveiling of the Gambetta monument amounted 
to a national fété.. Evén Germany and other countries con- 
trast favourably with the utter apathy of the English, who. 
seem collectively to have Jost touch with everything truly 
Added to this is the difficulty of modern costume,, 
which proves an almost insurmountable and always dis- 
tressing problem to the modern sculptor. If those he 
habitually commemorated were champion swimmers, oars- 
men, football or tennis men, the. matter would be other- 
wise; but, unhappily for art, those deserving of statues. 
are great statesmen, like Joseph Chamberlain, scientists, 
benefactors and so on, and the costume in which we know 
them best, the tall hat and eyeglass, the immaculate frock- 
coat and well-stretched trousers, the starched waistcoat 
and stiff collar, must make artists despair, however. well- 
knit and alert the original may actually be. Only. the few 
can be portrayed in majestic draperies, hike, kings and 
German emperors. ae 

With animals thé sculptor is on safe ground;. they 
present their natural grace and beauty unspoiled by art. 
The most venerable bronze in existence, still resisting 
the ravages not of centuries, but of millenniums, and yet 
retaining its ancient position in the hippodrome at Con- 
stantinople, where it was set up as a trophy when 
Christianity was in infancy, is the ancient Pythian tripod, 
from the temple at Delphi. It is formed of intertwining 
snakes, now headless, and the monument is now sunk in 
a deep pit, a witness to the change in the level of the 
ground brought about during the centuries it has stood 
erect at Constantinople. Nee 

Once in near association with this and no less vener- 
able are the four bronze horses of St. Mark’s, removed 
from the hippodrome by Doge Dandolo in 1204. They 
originated in| Greece, probably in the fifth century Bc, 
and after adorning several triumphal arches in. Rome were 
transferred by Constantine to his new capital, whence they 
found their way to their present position over the porch 
of St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice. They formed part of 
a quadriga and were formerly gilt, and are said to be of 
pure copper cast extremely thin, hardly one-sixth of an inch 
in thickness, and are thus triumphs of the founder’s skill, 
unless they aré hammered work: The head and neck 
were cast separately, the junction being ‘hidden by the 
collar. Parts of the horsés, being ungilt, show where thé 
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trappings formerly existed, and there are holes for their 
attachment. Their frequent removals have caused injuries 
to the lower parts of the legs, and some of the gilt trappings 
and ornaments disappeared after the French had takea them 
to Paris and been compelled to restore them. The bodies 
are round, the necks short and. muscular, and. the heads 
superb. A bronze horse of the same date, but, mutilated, 
is in the Conservatorio at Rome. The third illustration is 
also of venerable antiquity and by far the most ancient 
bronze equestrian portrait statue in existence. It stands 
in the Piazza del Campidoglio at Rome, and was placed on 
its present pedestal by Michel Angelo in 1538. The figure 
is that of Marcus Aurelius, bareheaded and in simple 
drapery, seated in an easy attitude upon a saddle cloth or 
saddle of singular construction. é 
There is a long interval between this and. the next 
equestrian statue, which is said to be of iron and not 
bronze. This is the St. George and Dragon in the cathe- 
dral square at Prague, made by Martin and George 
Clussenbach in 1373,'and shows armour partly scaled and 
partly of plate. It was partially restored in 1562. There 
is a cast of it in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
There is mention of a cast of an equestrian statue of St. 
George being in England in the time of Richard II. 
' Equestrian statues were produced in Italy during the 
Renaissance, the earliest being that of Gattamelata, by 
Donatello, in the piazza in front of the great church at 
Padua. This celebrated commander of the Venetian army 
in 1438 is in the armour of the period, truncheon in hand. 
He is bareheaded, with curly hair and a ‘slight beard. An 
enormous cross-hilted sword is slung at his side, and he 
wears the long rowelled spurs of the fifteenth century. The 
horse is shorf-necked and extremely powerful, the tail being 
twisted into a knot. e gee 
An even finer statue is that of Bartolomeo Colleoni, 
another captain-general of the Venetian forces, who died in 
1475, and was one of the first to use field cannon in war. 
He is sheathed in richly decorated armour and wears the 
Venetian salade and short rowelled spurs. The horse, like 
that by Donatello, resembles those of St. Mark’s, but with 
more vigorous action. The saddle is high, back and front, 
and richly decorated like the harness; the feet are in 
stirrups. The statue stands in front of the church of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, in Venice. It was modelled by Andrea 
Verrocchio, who, however, died in 1488, leaving it to be 
cast by Alessandro Leopardi, who completed it in 1496. 
This is probably the finest equestrian statue in existence ; 
the pose is superb, and horse and rider present an irresistible 
force. 
__ Passing over the French equestrian portrait statues, most 
of which were destroyed in the Revolution, we come to 
those of our gwn country. The only one still remaining of 
the seventeenth century is that of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross, by Hubert le Sceur, a French pupil of John of 
Bologna. 
the Howard family, and saved from destruction during the 
Rebellion by John Rich, a brasier, who presented it to 
Charles IJ., in whose reign it was re-erectec in 1674. This 
graceful and commanding bronze statue has been errone- 
ously described as of lead. The same artist commemorated 
James I. by a bust over the principal entrance to the Ban- 
queting . House, and both James I. and Charles I. by statues 
now on each side of the choir at Winchester Cathedral. 
An equestrian portrait of Charles II. was set up in the 
Stocks Market by Sir Robert Vyner in 1672, which had a 
similar fate to the George IL. of lead, brought from Canons, 
the seat of the Chandos family, and set up in Leicester 
Square in 1754. The statue of George III. in Cockspur 
Street was not erected till 1837, and is by Matthew Wyatt, 
and the George IV. in Trafalgar Square was not completed 
till after the artist’s (Sir Francis Chantrey) death in 1843. 
It would be easy to produce faithful representations of at 
least Elizabeth, Cromwell, William III, and Marlborough, 
and who would all form splendid subjects for commemora- 
tion in this manner. f 
Statuary was formerly rendered realistic by colouring, 
and the material chosen mainly for texture, more than one 
material being used for producing a single figure. Ivory 
for the flesh and golden drapery was most favoured, but 
Parian, Naxian and Pentelic marble, probably left white 
for the flesh, with coloured hair, eyes, &c., and drapery, 
were most often used for female figures. Sometimes the 
head and limbs only would be marble and the rest of 
porous stone filled in with stucco and, strongly coloured. 
There can be little doubt as to bronze having been chosen 
to represent athletes and demigods from its colour re- 


It was cast in London in 1633, at the expense of 


examples by our national museum. 


sembling the sunburnt bodies of these, and probably the 
original colour was carefully maintained. Otherwise the 
pallor of death given to Jocasta by alloying with silver, and 
the red blush of shame to Athamas by iron, as Pliny says, 
would have disappeared under the ordinary patina, even 


under Grecian skies, after a few days’ exposure. .We are 
accustomed to admire bronze for its patina, and to take 
pleasure in the varying shades of rich browns and greens 
it assumes everywhere away from our fuliginous cities, 
and cannot understand the obvious admiration of. the 
ancients for the natural golden glint of the well-scoured 
metal, often replaced by actual gilding. But then we are 
equally unable to realise their love for polychromatie 
statuary, the idea of painting or staining marble being 
repugnant to us. We even dislike, or are slow to replace, 
the gorgeous blue, scarlet and gold decoration of the carved 
stone interiors of our Perpendicular churches and screens. 
Admitting that art bronzes are to be patinated, the ques- 
tion of the best means of controlling and producing the 
tones becomes of interest. The Japanese excel in this, 
Our own empiric methods range from inhumation in a 
dung-heap to suspension up a smoky chimney—preferably 
where wood or peat fires are burnt, besides acids and 
alkalis and trade solutions, the components of which are 
secrets. The exhaustive researches on the cooling of 
bronze alloys carried on within the past few years shows 
that the metals remain separate and crystalline, but present 
structures as diverse as those of the porphyries, gneisses 
and granites, according to the rate at which they are cooled. 
The tones of the more delicate natural patinas would be 
considerably affected by the internal structure of the ciloy. 
The chemicals useful for the purpose will be found chiefly 
among the muriates, ammoniates and sulphides. oe 
The time remaining at my disposal must be given up to” 
a form of monument which was practically never known in 
England, and the high symbolic import of which is even 
yet scarcely appreciated. : a 
When not only palaces and pleasaunces, but every 
edifice, sacred or lay, and every city, was closed with 
defensible and well-nigh impregnable gates, the question 
as to whether these would be found open or shut must have 
been of the most momentous. The hope of the night's 
shelter, warmth and food hung upon the contingency, and 
oft the traveller must have been met with the stern rebuke, 
“Too late, too late; you cannot enter now.” Inevitably the 
imagination fenced in the places to be desired in a future 
life with gates inexorably closed except to the favoured few. 
The keys of the gates of heaven or Paradise were com- 
mitted to St. Peter, rarely to be opened to anyone without 
intercession, but the gates of hell and purgatory gaped wide. 
Open or shut gates were the focus of interest, and could not 
be approached in primitive days without awe, curiosity or 
emotion. It is hence not surprising that they were 
sumptuously and magnificently decorated. The Roman 
triumphal arch was only the apotheosis of the gate, 
recalling difficulties gloriously overcome. The question, 
figuratively, of the open or closed door to commerce is 
almost the only one about which civilised nations might 
still go to war. a 
In the days when iron was little used, the massive 
wooden, doors were sheathed for protection from fire and 
for strength in bronze, and revolved upon massive bronze 
hinges. Upon these were sometimes pictured the. mighty 
deeds of the monarch of the-country. The bronze portions 
of two pairs of enormous doors were found many years since 
by Mr. Harmuzd Rassam in excavating at Balawat in Assyria. 
The city contained a palace standing in a long rectangular 
enclosure, with four entrances, near two. of which. the 
remains of the doors were found. The larger were about 
22 feet high, 6 feet wide and 3 inches thick, each leaf being 
attached to a cylindrical post, about 18 inches in diameter, 
to which strong bronze pivots were fixed, working in stone 
sockets. Across each door seven or eight plates of bronze 
11 inches wide were fixed by nails at regular intervals, 
these plates lapping round the post. On each of these 
plates are representations of the Assyrian army on its war 
path, and other events of the first nine years of the reign 
of Shalmaneser II. These are in two bands of repoussé 
work, executed with great fidelity and spirit and much 
freedom of drawing. Between embossed bands narrow 
spaces are left, relieved at regular invervals with the 
rosettes through which the nails are passed that fixed the 
plates to the woodwork of the doors. The “brazen gates” 
of antiquity were probably -of this kind, and we are 
singularly fortunate in the possession of these splendid 
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Of thé Roman period there are several bronze doors, but 


of a different type and not depending on-wood for ‘their | 


‘construction, still preserved in Rome itself. These are the 
farge central doors of St. John Lateran, decorated with 


foliage, and brought from the A°milian Temple in the Forum | 
and of about the date of Our Lord, Another pair, brought | 


from the Baths of Caracalla, and of about the third century, 
close the oratory of St, John the Baptist, in the church of 
S. Giovanni in Fonte, the ancient baptistery in Rome. The 
vast bronze doors of the Pantheon remain in their original 
position, dating possibly from the time of Agrippa, 31 B.c. 
The doorway of marble, 39 feet high arid 19 feet wide, con- 


tains their massive’ framing, ‘consisting of two bronze | 


pilasters, to which'the doors are hinged, and the lintel over 
them, which is a pierced bronze'scale: pattern grille... The 


doors themselves’ are not decorated in relief, but are of 


severe and dignified simplicity. © °° 
Next in ‘point of antiquity are the Byzantine gates which 

revert to the partly wood construction of the East. 
Examples of these still exist in Constantinople, but the best 
‘known are the bronze doors to the vestibule of St. Mark’s 
‘in Venice. Some of these were brought from. Constanti- 

nople, it is supposed, from S. Sophia, after its reconstruction 

by Justinian, and may date’»back ‘to the ‘sixth century. 
Three of the oldest are divided into four panels of double 
arches, with crosses and foliage rising out of vases under 
‘each arch. The other two are in the later Byzantine style, 
‘the central one, of early eleventh century, divided into 
‘forty-two framed panels inlaid with figures of saints in 

silver, the heads of some in relief, and a lower row of six 
panels decorated with bosses only. © The frames are broad 
and studded with bossed nails, and twisted pillars separate 
each row of panels vertically. The remaining door is treated 
‘similarly, but divided into twenty-eight panels with figures, 
and is older, since the inscriptions are in Greek characters. 
~The frames of the panels are richly decorated with geo- 
_metric.and florid designs, and there is a central row of six 
‘lions’ heads among the bosses. In the large central doors 
‘these are replaced by a row of eight lions’ heads with rings, 
and the inscriptions identifying the prophets and saints are 
‘in Roman characters. Deg a hot 

' Next in age are the principal doors from the venerable 
“abbey church of Monte Cassino, executed by order of Abbot 
‘Desiderio, later Pope Vittorio IIL, 1088. They also are 
inlaid with silver curiously reciting a list of the properties 
‘held by the abbey in 1066. The crosses at the base are 
_tike those of the earlier doors of St. Mark’s. The cathedral 
-at Amalfi has doors similarly ornamented; and the doors 
of the cathedral at Salerno, erected by Robert Guiscard, 
are also inlaid with silver, and were executed at Constanti- 
nople in 1099. Other examples exist. 

The central doors of the cathedral of Benevento are 
divided into seventy-two panels, filled with bas-reliefs, except 
- four containing lions’ heads with ring handles. Thosé above 
-Tepresent scriptural scenes crowded with figures, and below 
are single saints'’‘under simple canopies. The framing is 
_made of egg-and-tongue moulding, with large rosettes at the 

intersections. They are supposed to have been made in 
Constantinople in 1150. 

There are exceedingly interesting bronze doors at 
Canosa closing the. Mausoleum of ‘Boemond, the son of 
Robert Guiscard; portions of the cathedral doors of Susa, 
of Byzantine eleventh-century work, are preserved in the 
treasury of that cathedral. 

Bronze doors of Italian make first appear in the twelfth 
century, the earliest artist of whom we have definite 
records being Barisano da Trani. The bronze doors: to 

' Trani cathedral, made in 1160, are his work, and are divided 

into thirty-two panels of subjects in relief with rich scrolled 
-borderings, and mounted on hard wood. | The side doors of 

Monreale are by the same artist, but somewhat later, 

divided into twenty-eight panels with reliefs and excessively 
‘rich borderings. Even finer are the doors of the cathedral 
of St. Pantaleone at Ravello, by the same artist, and pro- 
duced in 1179. The figures are very varied and of some 
“merit, considering the date, and constitute a landmark in 
‘the history of Italian art. Equally celebrated for bronze 
~work is Bonanno da Pisa, who produced the great central 

doors of Monreale in 1186. The entrance is arched and 
_Ttichly sculptured, and the doors are divided into forty small 
panels, with scriptural subjects in relief, and “in — plain 
frames studded with rosettes and separated vertically by 
‘bands of acanthus foliage treated conventionally. At the 
" base are two lions and two griffins,.and above are enthroned 
_the Saviour and the Madonna with angels. To the same 
-artist we owe the doors’ of the Baptistery’ at Pisa, less 


important as to size, but more delicate in design and work. 

_manship. To the last year of the thirteenth century belong 

the well-known openwork scale pattern doors of St. Mark’s, 

| Venice, inscribed ““MCCC +’ Magister Bertucius Aurifex 
Venetus me fecit +.” The details of these are note- 
worthy. . 

The doors of S. Zeno Maggiore at Verona are in the 
Italian style, but have been assigned to: an unknown 
German artist, who produced them in 1178. They com- 
prise forty-eight panels with scriptural subjects in relief 
and two with large heads, serving as knockers or closing 
rings. ‘They betray a slight tendency to the grotesque, but 
the architectural details seen in the panels are of great 
interest, suggesting an Italian source. 

With the’ appearance of Andrea Pisano in the four- 
teenth century 'we reach more familiar ground. ‘He was 
commissioned in 1311 to make the doors to the baptistery 
of the cathedral in Florence, designed by Giotto, being 
regarded as the best artist for the purpose to be found in 
all Italy. They occupied twenty-two years, notwith- 
standing the assistance of his son and two fellow artists, 
Lippo Dini and Piero di Jacopo, and were cast in Venice 
by Master Leonardo del Avanzo, and finally gilded by fire 
in 1339. They were shifted from the northern entrance to 
make way for the gates by Ghiberti, and re-erected at the 
south. They consist of twenty-eight panels with scenes 
from the life of the Baptist in relief, placed in barbed 
quatrefoils. with rectangular moulded framing, studded with 
bosses: and’ lion’ heads in relief. ‘When they were set up 
the Signory came:in solemn state to applaud the artist and 
confer on him the dignity of citizenship. The architrave 
was added by Ghiberti; who made a corresponding pair of 
doors for the northern entrance in 1403, when he was but 
twenty-two. These occupied, twenty-one years,’ though 
many assistants were employed, including his father-in-law, 
Bartoluccio, a great silversmith. They weighed 34,000 lbs. 
and cost 16,204 florins. Founded on the work of Andrea 
Pisano they nevertheless show marked progress in Italian 
art. In 1425 the same Lorenzo Ghiberti was commissioned 
to execute the central doors, spoken of by Michel Angelo as 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise. They mark an entirely 
new departure, a striving for pictorial effects, to an extent 
never before attempted. Ghiberti has left on record: that 
he “strove to imitate nature to the utmost, and by inves- 
tigating her methods of work to see how nearly I could 
approach her. I sought to understand how forms strike 
upon the eye, and how the theoretic part of sculptural and 
pictorial art should be managed. Working with'the utmost 
diligence and care; I introduced into some of my composi- 
tions as many as a hundred figures, which I modelled upon 
different planes, so that those nearest the eye might appear 

‘larger, and those: more remote: smaller in proportion.” 
Perhaps the novelty led to the somewhat, exaggerated 
praise. The founding was commenced in 1440 and com- 
pleted in 1452 ata total expense of 14,594 florins: - They 
thus occupied twenty-seven years, or, according to Vasari, 
forty. The scenes are from the Old Testament, and fill the 
ten panels. The framing comprises twenty statuettes in 
niches and four recumbent figures, and twenty-four heads 
in the highest relief; among them one of the sculptor him- 
self. The framing of the doorway, also of bronze, com- 
prises foliage, fruit, flowers and numerous animals and 
birds, all in high relief. 

Florence also boasts two small pairs of doors-by Dona- 
tello for the sacristies of the church of S. Lorenzo, with 
ten panels in relief, of saints,and martyrs. These were | 
produced in about 1457, eleven years before his death. 
There are also bronze doors to the sacristy of the cathedral 
by Luca della Robbia, executed in 1464, comprising: ten 
panels of subjects in high relief, which have almost the 
finish of silverwork, and were highly commended by Vasari. 

A pair of magnificent bronze doors were cast for the 
Triumphal Arch of the Castel Nuovo at Naples, erected 
by Pietro di Martino for Alfonso of Aragon, to commemorate 
his entry into the city in 1443. They occupied nineteen 
years, not being finished until after his death—a grief to a 
prince known as the Magnanimous, and a great patron of 
art. Guglielmo lo Monaco of Umbria completed the work 
in 1465. They are divided into six large panels, the two 
uppermost forming segments of an arch, all crowded with 
figures of mounted men at arms in battle array, with citadels 
in perspective in the background. toaee 

The art of bronze-founding had, no doubt, attained its 
zenith in Italy in the fifteenth century, yet to the sixteenth 


‘belongs the superb door to the sacristy of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
by Jacopo Sansovino, produced about 1529, when he was 
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appointed architect and sculptor to the- Venetian’ Republic. 
It is divided into two panels, with scenes ‘from the’ life: -of 
Christ, bordered in the manner of the later Ghiberti gates, 
the portraits being, however, of great interest, since they 
are those of himself, Titian, Aretino,,.Paul Veronese, 
Giorgione and Tintoretto. eS ha ? 

The front of the cathedral at Loreto has three pairs of 
most sumptuous doors, the central by Girdlamo Lombardi, 
of Ferrara, and his sons, who worked on them fnom+1534 
to 1560, They comprise:six large and eight smaller panels, 
illustrating the story of Adam and Eve, withirichly worked 
borders. The left-hand doors are by Tiburzio Verzelli. da 
Camerino, of somewhat later date, but:;,corresponding 
generally in design, and those on the right by +Antonio 
Calcagni, each having employed several assistants. 

The seventeenth century produced the three magnificent 
doors to the cathedral at Pisa, by John of Bologna, executed 
in 1602, evidently inspired by the later: doer:.of Ghiberti in 
Florence. The principal panels representsseenes from the 
life of the Virgin, and the borders comprise branches of 
laurel and of orange, roses, figures, &c,., with a considerable 
tendency to realism. He employed several assistants. 

The last. of the illustrations shows the, bronze gates of 
the Campanile Loggia in Venice, to ourtaste perhaps want- 
ing in repose, but comprising some fine, modelling. Gates 
of this sort are almost confined to Italy,-and few exist any- 
where wholly of bronze unless closing an arch or entrance. 
Little appears to be known of the artist=-Antonio Gai. 

It may have been noticed that the doors-were, originally 
modelled on the-lines: of the strongest: form of wooden 
doors known, and the interspaces occupied-by the panels 
are therefore necessarily reduced to very small dimensions. 
Ghiberti was the first to abandon the:strongly constructional 
form and introduce larger panels, and\these were generally 
adopted, until in the doors at Naples there aré’ only three 
panels to each leaf. eri aif 

In England we have rarely since Medizeval days, when 
splendid ironwork was. laced, over. doors to give them 
strength, been conscious of the decorative value of metal for 
doors, though the Italian artists had for,-eenturies lavished 
their finest. work. upon them, and many «were famous (chefs- 
@euvre. The oldest. bronze . gates» we have close the 
entrance to Blenheim Palace. In London there are bronze 
gates closing both the Marble and. Wellington arches, and 
there isa pair in the central arch;to Buckingham Palace. 
Those for the Marble Arch cost 3,000 guineas. 

There are many occasions when relatively small sums 
are available for commemoration, and.many sites where 
beautiful gates, whether of iron or bronze, would add greatly 
to the importance and. dignity of the seene. Memorial 
gates can be and ‘are produced at fram: 60/ to several 
hundred pounds, in iron, and I have -plans before me for 
bronze gates running into thousands-:.-When these are 
executed it may be interesting to describe the process of 
manufacture from the commencement. »A-very fine pair of 
bronze doors for. a Liverpool bank is illustrated in the 
“ Encyclopeedia Britannica” under Art Metalwork. 

In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to Sir George 
Birdwood, our chairman, for his kindly introduction ; to Mr. 
William Reid, of Lauriston Castle, Midlothian, who obtained 
for me during his recent tour in Italy the illustrations you 
have ‘seen; and to Lady Theodora Guest for most kindly 
translating the descriptions of the gates: which I have made 
use Of, from the original Italian. 
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VALUATION FOR. RATING. 


Kv REPORT has been prepared by the local government, 
, records and. museums committee of the London 
County Council respecting the reform of the process of 
valuation ‘for rating. In the speech from the throne it was 
-announced that. His Majesty’s Government proposed to 
introduce legislation in the present session for amending the 
law with respect to valuation authorities.and the procedure 
for making valuations. Several resolutions have been re- 
ceived from metropolitan borough councils in favour of the 
reintroduction, with modifications, of the Valuation Bill of 
last year, and as the Council has devoted considerable 
attention to the reform of the valuation system, and: is 
largely concerned as_ representing. the ratepayers in the 
county of London, it was thought: to. be desirable to ask 
the Local Government Board to afford the Council an 
opportunity of submitting its views; and.a reply has been 
received, stating that the Board. will be glad to:consider 
any suggestions in, writing which jthe Council may wish to 
submit. fess ree tae *, ; oe 
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+ Phe:Council on February 25 and March 4,.1902, adopte¢ 
a scheme’ for the reform.of-the valuation system in London, 
-based mainly on the recommendations in the report'of the 
Royal.Gommission. on Local Taxation, and . on June 2t, 
1904, passed. various; resolutions: with respect’'to the Valv 
tion Bill which‘ was. introduced by, His Majesty's Gover 
ment:that year: a Pires 8 Faces IPG s oY 
_, The Council resolved :—‘ That each district commi 
should, with the concurrence of the ‘county valuation auth 
rity, appoint an assessor to be paid out of the county funds, 
whose duty should be—(1) To prepare all valuation lists, 
.(2) To act as expert adviser.to the district committee.” 
3. . The .Valuation | Bill. of .1904.,proposed that the. local 
authority should have the option. of appointing a person to 
survey and value any hereditaments, subject to che conaall 
of the central authority,:and. also that.the central authority, 

on the application of the local valuation committee, shou 

appoint .a, competent person to act as assesser to the com- 
mittee, , The objections, to both these provisions are.tw D- 
fold. First, the appointment of an expert’»wasspptional, 
and, secondly, if appointed: he..could only assist-the valua- 
tion. committee whose duty it would be to sevise’ the 
valuation list, and not the Boreugh Council, which prepares 
it’. In London, where .over:;two-thirds of the rates are 
raised centrally by an equal pound rate over, the whole 


county, it is very important that the same system of 


valuation should apply throughout the entire area,and the 
‘valuation of property by an expert would under 


a 


produce greater accuracy than one prepared under the 
existing system where no valuer is called in. To consult 
an. expert when ‘the list has. been prepared, merely: to 
advise the valuation committee in connection with # 

comparatively small proportion of cases in which ebjectic 

are lodged, would be, to considerably reduce the value 
his assistanee.. It is most desirable that a skilled valuer, af 
retained, should be employed upon the work from the 
- beginning, and should be responsible for the preparation of 
-the valuation list in the first instance, as only in sent 


can: the lists- be prepared on. a, uniform. and _ scientific 
system,. It-appears that the most satisfactory:course would 
be for such expert assessor to be an officer of the Borough 
Council, and for him to attend the sittings of the valuati 
committee when the valuation lists which he had prepared: 
were under consideration. The appointment of such a 
borough officer would tend to the convenience of the public 
and to secure economy of time and money. His office 
would be;open to ratepayers for the purpose of inquiries” 
and explanation, and in this way the number of objections 
weuld be reduced. As, however, the work of the assessor 
would benefit the county as well as the borough in “i 
he was employed, it would be desirable that his appoint 
-ment should receive the concurrence of the central authority, 
and that he should be paid out of central funds. 
The Royal Commissionon Local Taxation recommended 
that an independent assessor of railways should be ap- 
pointed by the Local Government Board, the acpeneena 
the office to be borne partly by the valuation authorities 
and partly by the railway companies. ; A 
One of the great defects in the Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act, 1869, is its failure to provide adequate machinery for 
securing a uniform basis for contributions to common ex 
penditure throughout the county. The machinery for appeal- 
ing against totals, which was probably intended to effect 
this object, has been rendered valueless by the decisions of 
the Courts. The Council’s resolution on this point was as 
follows :—“ After the valuation lists have been: dealt with 
by the district committees the county valuation authority 
should revise the same, and after hearing any objection to 
the decisions of the district committees should fix the totals. 
The Council’s resolution with regard to the arrange- 
ment for hearing appeals was as follows :—“ That the juris- 
diction of both quarter sessions and special sessions aS 
regards assessment should be abolished, and that appeals 
from the decision of the county valuation authority should 
be dealt with by a valuation court, constituted according to. 
the provisions contained in clause 24 of the Valuation 
(Metropolis) Act approved by the Assessment Conference 
in 1894, and the valuation court should sit at the head- 
quarters of each district, costs and fees to be cn the lowest 
possible scale.” : a 
Every guinquennium which passes shows ‘more and 
more the need of an expert tribunal to deal with the com- 
plicated questions which now form the subject of appeals to 
quarter sessions. The business of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. is mainly criminal, and the members are. too 


numerous from the point-of. view of dealing with valuation 
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questions, and are unable to give,the time required to study-. 
ing the rating problems which come before them, Owing 
to the number and irregular attendance of members of the 
bench at the London Quarter Sessions it is quité possible 
for decisions on matters of fact: (from which there is no 
appeal to the High Court) to be given on diametrically 
opposite bases, according to the views of-the majority of 
members present. It is the practice at the present time to 
refer a large number of the more difficult cases by’ consent 
to a special adjudicator, whose decision ultimately becomes 
the finding of the Court. The experience of all such cases 
shows that a small expert tribunal continually. dealing with 
rating cases would be able not only to save much public 


time, but alsv to build up a code of general practice which’ 


could be recognised and ‘relied upon to an extent which 


would render it much easier than at present to forecast’ the’ 


probable result of an appeal, and thereby to:reduce the 
amount of litigation. iar e ice fit 

- The Council resolved :—‘ That adequate ‘machinery 
should be provided for obtaining uniformity of valuation as 


between county and county throughout England and .Wales.” . 


There was no provision for this purpose in the. Valuation 
Bill of 1904. The point. is important to counties like 
London, whose. authorities own -institutions: such as in- 
firmaries, asylums, industrial schools, pumping stations, &e., 
situate in other counties. 
these other counties have a direct interest in putting the 
assessment of such properties at the highest possible figure, 
and there being no appeal from their decisions on questions 
of fact, the county owning such properties has no redress 
against an unfair decision: Such properties should, we 
think, be dealt with by an independent tribunal, which 
might be either the Railway and Canal Commission or a 
tribunal appointed by the Local Government Board. 

_ The Council’s resolution was :—“ That the system of a 
quinquennial revaluation should be continued, but that 
each district should be subdivided into five sections, so that 
the revaluation may be spread over five years.” 

. This suggestion was not embodied in the Valuation Bill 
of 1904, but its adoption in London would be of great 
advantage. All the officials and authorities engaged in the 
work are now overworked during a few. months of the 
quinquennium, while for the rest of that period they have 
avery small amount of work to do. Great economies could 
be effected by spreading the work over the whole quin- 
quennium. ‘ ; 

_ Weare of opinion that the above suggestions, and also 
those contained in the Council’s resolutions of February 25, 
1902, and March 4, 1902, should be placed before the Local 
Government Board for consideration in connection with the 
proposed Bill for the reform of the valuation system. 
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(" ABUSE OF BY-LAWS. 

a extent to which a peculiar interpretation of by-laws 
“4 can hinder building operations has been lately exem- 
Plified in South Stoneham on buildings of which Mr. R: M. 
Lucas is architect. It appears that by May 1 two good and 
substantial six-roomed dwellings should have been built 
and occupied, and their owner paying rates. For three 
months or so workmen would have been earning wages in 
building them. Money which now is to remain invested 
elsewhere would have been spent in the district. A build- 
ing worth 500/., permanent rates on two dwellings worth 
78. or 8s. a week each, three months’ wages in the pockets 
of local workmen, all thrown away, refused for the district 
on the advice of Mr. Watts, the surveyor, whose last 
demand is for ventilation between the wood and the con- 
erete of the proposed solid floor. is 

_ The circumstances are now fully related in the following 
letter which Mr. Lucas addressed to the clerk of the 
Council :— (ee) gies 
ae“: a May 1, 1905.’ 

« Proposed Double Cottage at Little Bassett Wood. 

_ Dear Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you will be kind 
enough to bring this letter before your Council at. their next 
meeting. 4 
_ Three applications have been made by me on behalf of 
a client for your Council’s permission to erect a simple and 
substantial dwelling for his coachman and gardenér. |The 
last application was rejected on the 11th of last month. 

* beg to submit that this rejection was wrongful, as the 
design and the expressed intentions as to’ thé construction 


of the building are entirely in aceordance with the by-laws, | 


The Court of Quarter Sessions of ' 
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and that the reasons alleged. for the rejection are, as I am 
advised, unsound and. unreasonable, being due firstly to an 
apparently frivolous or: grossly ignorant: misreading of the 
by-laws, particularly those relating to walls and floors, and 
secondly to the disregard*of my statements as to party-wall 
construction, &c., and the absence of cesspools and sinks 
(see my letters to Mr. Watts,.dated February 18 and ‘April’6). 

When returning the plans to me the third time, Mr. 
Watts, in a letter dated April 12, made the following 
remarks as reasons for their rejection :— 

1. “ With regard to main external. walls, where larders 
and w.c,’s adjoin, you know.these walls,must go up same 
thickness from the base,” ,(Reply.) These portions of walls 
referred to are not external walls, as,apyone can see,. and 
they may in fact be omitted altogether,. as. by altering the 
words “larder,” &c.,.to “cupboard,” “‘recess,” or “ bay- 
window.” By no definition whatever .can the partitions 
of half-brick between the larders, &c.,.and the ‘dwelling- 
rooms be made to appear external walls,,.,..» 

2. “Cesspool receiving bath and scullery. waste must be 
50 feet, from the house.”. (Reply.) There is no cesspool. 
There are no sinks. ,This I had,already.told Mr. Watts in 
a letter. As to the bath water, it was.to.have run, into the 
rain-water tank for garden use. Owing, however, to. this 
unaccountable objection to a very. desirable arrangement, 
the baths will. probably be omitted, .It is difficult..to see 
how sanitation is likely to benefit through this objection 
having been made. Ack Ue he a Sar 

3. Section C.C., not in duplicate and -party-wall, must 
be shown right up to the ridge.”. (Reply.). This demand 
is ultra vires, for a third:section cannot in such a. case be 
required—in fact, Section C.C. was merely sent. because, 
with the elevations, &c., it was.on the, sheet of working 
drawings from which one set of deposit-tracings was made. 

4. As to, party-wall and corbelling, ample assurance: had 
already been more than once given that these would, be 
strictly in accordance. with by-laws. 

5. Ventilation under floors in accordance with, by-laws.” 
As to this, Mr. Watts telephoned to,.me.two or three 
days before the Council met to. consider the third: appli- 
cation, asking for particulars, although the plans are 
perfectly clear on. the point, and, the same kind of 
floor exactly has. been shown on each)jset from the first. 
I explained that the floors in question (the ground floors) 
were just the ordinary solid wood-block floors laid direct on 
concrete with tar, in short or long; lengths. Mr. Watts 
replied that, in accordance with by-law 64, ventilation must 
be provided between the wood and the concrete. I pointed 
out that this, by-law, referred solely to hollow wood floors 
and that such ventilation.would prevent,the proposed floor 
being a solid floor—in fact, that such ventilation was im- 
practicable altogether. It would be no more ridiculous to 
ask for ventilation under the tiles of a scullery or the 
asphalte of a footpath. In spite of my explanation of this 
simple matter of ordinary floor construction, Mr. Watts 
repeated that ventilation must be provided, and’asked if he 
might take it that the floors would not contravene the by- 
laws. I replied that he might certainly do so. Yet theplans 
are again returned—a third rejection; but the first on this 
account, no notice whatever having been taken of these floors 
before. : Fagen 

Compliance with a request of this kind is, of course, 
absolutely impossible ; and I respectfully ask your Council, 
sir, to put these three questions to Mr. Watts. (1) Whether 
he understands how to construct an ordinary solid floor ; 
(2) whether he made his long-delayed demand _ for this 
ventilation ignorantly or maliciously ; (3) why, in either 
case, he did not make it when commenting on the first and 
second applications showing thissame floor? Mr. Watts’s 
letter concludes with a very extraordinary request for a new 
set of plans, alleging that they have” been “ mutilated.” 
Now, before replying to this request, I must call your 
Council’s attention to the fact that my plans have been 
damaged and obscured, while in Mr. Watts’s charge, by 
someone scribbling on them in several places and by tearing ° 
off and scratching up pieces of linen’ which ‘had been 
carefully pasted’ down, and by pinning one piece on 
in a careless manner. Am I to understand that the alleged 
‘mutilations ” formed ‘one reason. for the return of the 
plans and the request for.a new set? If so, and if such 
plans are still asked for, I shall certainly demand from your: 
Council or their surveyor the charge ‘to’ be made for pre- 
paring them.—TI am, dear sir, yours faithfully, Hess 

i fan ' R. M.: Lucas. ' 

Mr. E. T. Westlake, clerk to the South Stoneham Rural 

District :Council?? 344" dat + lee ee 
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The Edinburgh Architectural Association. Proposed 
Autumn Exhibition. 


. Srr,—An exhibition in Rome of drawings and photographs 
of architectural ‘‘ refinements,” part of the research work 
of Mr. W. M. Goodyear, of Brooklyn, has recently aroused 
much interest amongst architects and antiquarians in Italy. 

In view of the increasing recognition of the importance 
of Mr. Goodyear’s investigations, and in the belief that a 
knowledge of them must be of high ‘educational value alike 
to architects and amateurs, the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association desires to seize the opportunity of this collection 
being in Europe to hold an exhibition in Edinburgh during 
the months of August and September. 

The trustees of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences have been generous enough to offer a loan, not 
only of what is at present in’ Rome, but of the: whole of 
their extensive collection, to which Mr. Goodyear himself 
most kindly proposes the addition of many valuable draw- 
ings which are his own property. A complete representa- 
tion of the work so far achieved would thus be attained. 

“Refinements” in Medizval architecture are still under 
investigation, and this exhikition would commit neither the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association nor any one connected 
with it to definite views as to their origin or their inten- 
tion. That’ Greek work is full of constructive curves is 
now accepted as a commonplace, and Mr. Goodyear con- 
tends that Egyptian and Roman remains show correspond- 
ing deflections from the straight line. The mass of evidence 
which he has collected, to indicate the linking on to classic 
tradition of the far more complex Medizval building, is 
given to the public in the photographs and drawings now 
proposed to be exhibited. Apart from any conclusions one 
way or another as to their significance, the facts ascertained 
by Mr. Goodyear are of the greatest interest, and must act 
aS an immense stimulus to more searching investigation 
and more accurate observation of the irregularities of 
Medizeval work. That America has led the way in this 
matter is no reason, why we in the Old Country should lag 
behind, and the first ‘step is to become familiar with the 
results already attained. 

The expenses: of freight, insurance, advertising, the 
printing of the necessary catalogue, and other outlays 
incidental to an exhibition are greater than the Association 
can meet alone, and it confidently appeals to those interested 
in architecture, archzeology and education to assist its 
members in raising a fund of about £200.. Cheques may 
be made payable to Colin B. Cownie, hon. secretary, Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association, 17 York Place, Edinburgh. 

A few subscriptions, varying from one to ten pounds, 
have already been received. 

As it is essential that the trustees of the Brooklyn 
Institute have a reply to their kind offer this month, your 
attention to this circular before the 27th inst. will much 
oblige,—I am, sir, yours obediently, 

Haro.p O. TARBOLTON, 
President of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, 117 George Street, Edinburgh. 


GENERAL. 


The Tate Gallery trustees have accepted, on behalf of 
the nation, the late Robert Brough’s picture “ Fantaisie en 
Folie.” Mr. Brough made the provision in his will that if 
the picture was not accepted by the Tate Gallery it was to 
be given to the Aberdeen Art Gallery. 


M. Allar has been elected to fill the vacaney in the 
sculpture section of the Academy of Fine Arts caused by 
the death of M. Emile Guillaume. He was born in Toulon 
in 1845, and is a former “Prix de Rome.” Among his 
works are a “ Jeanne d’Arc,” “Les Adieux d’Alceste ” and 
a ‘ Sainte Cécile.” 

Government House, Cape Town, will shortly contain a 
gallery of portraits of all the representatives of British rule 
who have lived there since 1806, when the colony was ceded 
by the Dutch. The first of these replicas is that of the 
second Earl of Caledon. It is being executed by Mr. 


! 


| Catterson Smith, Royal Hibernian Academy, from the 
| original which hangs at the family seat in county Tyrone. 


The Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers will hold their thirty-second annual meeting im 
Norwich on June 22, 23 and 24, with Mr. A. E. Collins, 
Norwich city engineer, as president. The Association com- 
prises about 1,100 members, including colonial and conti- 
nental engineers. One of the important matters to be 
discussed at the Norwich conference is that of building 
by-laws. ; 

M. Albert Besnard, the painter, has been selected to fill 
the vacancy in the Superior Council of Fine Arts caused by 
the election of M. Roll as president of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts. By virtue of his new office M. Roll is an 
ex-officio member of the Superior Council. 


The Bucks. Archzological and Architectural | Society's 
Jubilee Exhibition will be opened on July 5 at Aylesbury 
by the president, the Earl of Rosebery. We 

Mr. W.Banks Gwyther, architect, has proceeded to Simla, 
where he will be on deputation duty under the Department 
of Commerce and Industry for about three months, in con- 
nection with the scheme for the extension of the Indian 
Museum, Mr. H. H. Risley, representing the trustees, and 
Mr. E. B. Havell, of the School of Art, being associated with 
him in the preparation of the project. + 


“dhe Capture and Blinding of Samson,’ by Rembrandt, 
formerly belonging to Count Schénborn’s gallery in Vienna, 
is about to be sold to the Stadel Gallery at Frankfort-on- 
Main for 16,750/., the highest price a picture ever fetched on 
the German art market. It was painted in 1638, and is, 
after the ‘Night Watch,” the largest canvas left by 
Rembrandt. 


The Dutch Second Chamber have voted 58,300/. for the 
purchase of a site, measuring five hectares, in the park at 
The Hague known as “ Zorgvliet,” for Mr. Carnegie’s Palace 
of Peace. ' 


The Chichester City Council on Friday last elected Mr. 
Frank J. Lobley, surveyor of Hale, Cheshire, to the post of 
surveyor and inspector of nuisances, in place of Mr. Pym 
Jones, resigned, the inclusive salary offered being 150/, per: 
annum. ‘The three other candidates selected by the sub- 
committee were Mr. Thackeray, of Eastbourne ; Mr. Chivers, 
of Eastleigh; and Mr. Percy Beeham, surveyor’s assistant 
at Chichester. . 
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Mr. J. Meikle Alexander, a partner in the’ firm of 
Messrs. F. W. Mayor & Co., architects and builders, of 
Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, died on the 19th inst. in his 
forty-third year. Mr. Alexander acted as president of the 
Liverpool Artists’ Club. ; >: 


The Liverpool Institute, which includes the Blackburne 
House and the School of Art, was formally handed over on 
Monday to the civic authorities. These institutions, which 
are fully equipped, have an attendance of*1,100 or 1,200 
students of both sexes. To the gift of the buildings must 
be added a very large cash investment, including a reserve 
fund of 20,000/. and a scholarship fund of 16,000/, and a 
considerable area of freehold land, particularly in the case 
of Blackburne House, which was placed at the disposal of 
the Institute as a school for girls. es * 


The North British Railway Hotel, in Glasgow, has been 
reopened. The building has been increased in height by 
the addition of an attic storey and the entire interior has 
been reconstructed. The hotel contains 105 bedrooms. 
The fireproofing of the entire building was carried out by 
Messrs. P. & W. Maclellan, Ltd., Clutha Works, Glasgow 
and London. The work has been executed in accordance 
with the designs of Messrs. Baird & Thompson,: Baird 
Street, Glasgow. : A 


The Visit of the Society of Architects to Chester and 
Liverpool will be on June 2 and 3.. Applications for railway 
tickets from Euston only, with a remittance of one guinea 
for each person, must be made to the secretaries not later 
than May 29. Those joining the party at any other centre: 
but London will make their own travelling arrangements. 


The Baths Committee of the Bradford Corporation om 


Wednesday decided to recommend an outlay of 40,000/. on 
new baths. 


Proposals are before the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge for the establishment of a diploma in forestry 
and the organisation of a scheme of ‘instruction and 
examination on that subject, and a syndicate is to be 
appointed to consider the question. 
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THE WEEK. 


In his charge at Portsmouth, Archdeacon FEARoN, on 
Saturday last, expressed his surprise at the excellent 
condition of nearly all the churches he visited. ‘It 
was quite marvellous,” he said, ‘and a cause for deep 


thankfulness, to see what admirable. work of restoration: 


had been done all over the county during a time of 
anxious trial and depression in the past fifty years. It 
was most touching sometimes to observe cases where 
both parish and clergyman were obliged to stint their 
personal needs, where money and care had never been 
stinted, to maintain the shrine of the highest aspiration 
in a condition worthy of its consecration. At present 
he should say, roughly, that of the 220 churches he had 
not seen more than six or seven which seemed to him 
urgently to need any large expenditure of money, while 
in most of these cases the necessary expenditure was 
already proposed.” It is not often authorities are 
willing to testify to the services which architects and 
builders render in upholding churches. The financial 
difficulty affects them also; there is generally not 
merely a delay in payment, but in the majority of cases 


the amount received can only be a scanty remuneration | 


for the work done. 


THE competition for the new public library in 
Worthing has been decided in favour of Mr. H. A. 
Croucw. Mr. Betcuer, A.R.A., was the assessor. 
Three additional plans were selected by the committee 
to send to Mr. Carnecir, who is supplying the funds 
for the erection of the library. They were by Messrs. 
LANCHESTER & RicKarps, Messrs. RussELt & CooPER 
and Mr. J. O. Gipson. There has been some delay 
in the final determination. Mr. Carnecie had been 
travelling in America and the plans were despatched to 
him. At New York they were retained by the Customs 
authorities, who imposed a duty of 10/. upon the parcel. 
At length they reached Mr. Carnecir, who gave his 
preference to the design marked “N” (Mr. Croucu’s). 
Although separate tenders have to be obtained for the 
library, Mr. CarneGIE insists on the Local Government 
Board sanctioning the borrowing of money for the 
erection of the technical schools, which should form 
part of the group. As the rate which can be levied, or 
a penny in the pound, will only bring in 610/, 
financial position of the project is not considered satis- 
factory unless the West Sussex County Council will 
be sufficiently liberal in granting money towards 
building. 


THE decision which was given by Mr. Justice 
FARWELL in Hiceins v. Betts is another revelation 
that an imaginative interpretation of Cots v. Home 
and Colonial Stores is not wise. The owners of 
Opposite properties are not henceforth to be expected to 
allow buildings to be raised without restriction. Indeed, 
it would seem that the humbler the property and the 
narrower the street the more are old rights of light and 
air to be considered sacred. The plaintiff in the case 
was the occupant of a public-house having a frontage 
of 67 feet to Benjamin Street, which has a width of 
only 13 feet and has an outlet to Cow Cross Street, 
hear the Farringdon Street station. A building on 
the opposite side which was only 30 feet in height was 
proposed to be increased to 38 feet, and the plaintiff’s 
dining-room, which used to have 67 degs. of light, was 
left with only 32 degs. The bar and other rooms also 
suffered. An interim injunction had been obtained, but 
the operations were not suspended. Mr. Justice FARWELL 
remarked it was generally supposed that CoLis’s case had 
Caused a greater disturbance than it had. He said that 
any interference with the comfortable use and enjoy- 
“ment of a house was actionable as a nuisance. Noises 


| ae 


the | 


or disagreeable smells were similarly actionable. The 


_| difference between the right to light and the right to 


freedom from smell and noise is that the former has to 
be acquired 2s an easement in addition to the right of 
property before it can be enforced; the two latter 
are. ab imitio incident to the right of property. The 
wrong done is in both cases the same, viz. the disturb- 
ance of the owner in his enjoyment of his house. But 
in. the present case there was more than a mere nuisance, 
for the premises were materially affected with serious 
results to the plaintiff’s business. Owing to the priva- 
tion of light he could not carry on his business as 
beneficially as before the opposite building was increased 
in height. His Lordship in granting the injunction said 
he hoped that the architects on either side would be able 
to arrive at some reasonable arrangement, and so pre- 
vent the case coming back for consideration again in-an 
inconvenient form. 


Unpver Section 60 of their General Powers Act, 
1898, the London County Council can “purchase by 
agreement buildings and places of historical or archi- 
tectural interest or works of art, or contribute towards 
the cost of preserving, maintaining and managing any 
such buildings and places, and erect and maintain or 
contribute towards the provision, erection and main- 
tenance of works of artin London.” This power, which 
was obtained owing to the fact that the Council had no 
power to expend money on the Boadicea group, it ap- 
pears only applies to buildings and places of historical 
or architectural interest or works of art. Although the 
Council have full power to purchase, erect and maintain 
or contribute towards the provision, erection and main- 
tenance of works of art, it cannot spend money in 
acquiring or maintaining buildings in which to preserve 
and exhibit such objects. The records and museum 
committee consider that this state of things should be 
remedied without delay, in order that the Council may 
not be precluded from considering any offers which may 
be made to it. They accordingly recommend :—" That 
an application be made in the next session of Parliament 
for an amendment of Section 60 of the London County 

Council (General Powers) Act, 1898, so as to enable the 
Council, if it thinks fit, to acquire, maintain and manage 
buildings for the preservation of works of art, &c., or to 
contribute towards the cost of maintaining and managing 
,any such buildings.” 


In his articles on JEAN Goujon which are appearing 
in L’Art M. Henry Journ, the secretary of the Ecole 
‘Nationale des Beaux-Arts, has cast some light ,on the 
‘history of the French sculptor. There can be no 
question that tradition was correct in assigning to JEAN 
Goujon many of the examples of architectural sculpture 
-which are to be seen in the Hétel Carnavalet, now used 
‘as the museum of Old Paris. The figures on the key- 
stones of the arches and the charming escutcheon over 
the entrance were undoubtedly executed by him. But 
it is now believed that the figures of the Four Seasons, 
‘although designed by him, were carved by some other 
sculptor. There exists some doubt as to whether the 
sculpture was commissioned before or after the owner’ 
of the mansion appeared as one of the ambassadors 
‘from France at the Council of Trent. As there is an 
‘absence of ecclesiastical symbols it is likely the work 
‘was undertaken before:his journey. Lrscot was the 
original architect for the Hotel Carnavalet, but JEAN 
BuLiant also held that office. It is therefore inferred 
that Lescor had to give up the appointment in order. to 
‘devote himself to the work of the Louvre, in which case 
Jean Goujon would be likely to imitate him. It is, 
however, strange that, although the sculptor must have 
had workshops in Paris, no record remains of where 
they were to be found. . There is a tradition that they 
were in the neighbourhood of the house of CLEMENT | 
Marort, the poet. In that case they would be near to , 
the site of the Rue Racine in the Quartier Latin. 
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ASSESSORS’. DUTIES. 

; LARGE part of the latest number of the Journal 
iN. of Proceedings of the Royal Victorian Institute 
of Architects'is'occupied with an account of an affair 
which has caused some excitement throughout Australia. 
In other words, there were discussions and ‘voting as to 
whether two.members had been guilty of conduct 
derogatory to.their professional character, and ,whether 
they should not be suspended from membership for a 
period of twelve months, The two architects, Mr..GEORGE 


CuHares.Inskie, and Mr. Wa ter R. Bertier, were 


prominent members of the Institute, the latter having 
been a member’of Council for no less than twelve years. 
The circumstaneés which brought ‘them into disfavour 
were.of a kind which should not be judged by local cir- 
cumstances.: The two members, who ‘were partners, 
accepted .a semi-judicial office in acting as assessors and 
advisers in a competition. 
liar to Australia, and therefore should be judged by 
some general principle of action which is accepted in 
other countries where competitions occur. 

It appears that over a year ago a Mr. Syme invited 
competitive designs for professional chambers. Archi- 
tecture as a.business has not been flourishing of late, 
and the invitation was responded to by other architects 
besides those,in' Melbourne... Mr. Syme, it appears, 
appointed Messrs. Insxip & ButTLer to assist in the 
judging, and they sent in a report to him about the 
middle of May, 1904. The competitors were not informed 
of the result until July. . The news, however, got abroad 
that Messrs. Inskirp & Butter had prepared sketches 
for chambers on the site. When the Council of the 
Institute heard of what was done it was resolved.to 
hold an inquiry, and a committee of five members was 
appointed for that purpose. Evidence was taken, of 
what kind is not. stated, but the conclusion was arrived 
at that the two assessors had been guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct.. They were informed that judgment 
would be pronounced at the next meeting, but, if they 
appealed, a special general meeting would be called. 
When it is considered how mportant is reputation to 
an architect the precipitancy of the Council, although it 
may have been a sign of zeal, was undoubtedly. in- 
decorous. It was, however, only another instance of 
that belief in their own absolute authority which is one 
of the characteristics of the councils of architectural 
societies. ; 

Then it was heard that. Messrs. Insxie & ButLER 
were acting under legal advice, which no doubt 
aggravated the alleged offence in the eyes of the Council. 
They also’ sought the help of lawyers and they dis- 
covered, what ordinary business men should have 
known before,'that they were in error in delegating the 
duty to five rhembers instead of three, and in deciding 
to hold an “\inquiry” into the “ conduct of the competi- 
tion,” instead of bringing a “ charge” against a member. 
New tactics were adopted. ‘The three members who 
had conducted the previous inquiry were entrusted with 
the duty of investigating the charge which was made by 
another member of the inquiry committee. As a result 
areport was prepared which was adopted by the Council 
and-by which: it'was resolved that Mr. Insxip and Mr. 
Butcer should be suspended for a year. Meanwhile Mr. 
Insxip resigned, and the Institute ascertained from their 
lawyers that it was doubtful whether he was amenable 
to them, and the intended judgment against him was 
cancelled. Mr. Burier resolved to face the proceedings 
in spite of the prejudice against him. 

According to Mr. Burer’s statement, the partners 
were appointed as advisers, and they advised Mr. SymME 
to award premiums to certain designs. Mr. Syme ob- 
jected to award premiums, and his solicitor thought he 
need not pay them. Then he informed the competitors 
that he had sold a portion of ‘the land. The first: com- 
petition might therefore be considered a fiasco, and if 
there was any grievance among thecompetitors it should 
be charged to Mr. Syme rather than‘to his advisers, 
He next asked “Messrs. Inskre & BurTLer to. prepare 


The office is not one pecu-_ 
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plans for chambers on the restricted site. According a 
Mr. But _er, there was not'an item in the competitior 


drawings they were asked to'follow or had’ followed 


There were only five.possible ways of dealing with the 
light areas, and inevitably some similarity in all the 
arrangements for that end was to be expected. The 
meeting, however, was in favour of upholding the 
Council's determination, and by 11 votes to 6 it was 
decided that Mr. Butter should be ‘suspended from 
membership for a period of twelve months. Whether 
by their success the Council have involved themselves 
in a serious responsibility is a question which deserves 
investigation by a court of law. For to declare that 
an architect has been guilty of conduct of an unprofes- 
sional character is a serious. affair, especially when we 
remember that the gravamen of the charge is that Mr 
Burt er did not suggest to the owner to open. negotia- 
tions or consult with the authors of any of the desig 
placed first, second or third, upon which they report 
favourably. ati? oA 

If there existed an accepted code of ethics relating 
to professional practice by which an assessor was 
expected to become the champion of all the competaaa 


it might then be supposed that in the Melbourne ca 
there was a departure from a well-established rule, 
But there is no such code, and English assessors at 
least have not hitherto acted in that spirit. Several 
years ago a very angry letter. was written to The 
Architect by the late Mr. Ewan Curistian because an 
article had stated that he-had acted as assessor in a 
competition for a church, although he was aware there 
was no money available for the erection of the Pes 
A very large number of architects, between eighty a id 
ninety, were attracted by his name, and believed that 
the competition was genuine. Mr. Cristian declared 
it was for them, not for the judge, to discover whether 
there were funds for the erection of the building. As 
regards the promoters of competitions, Mr. CuristiaAN 
was no less indifferent. He acted as professional 
assessor in one of the competitions for new Govern- 
ment offices at Whitehall, although he believed the site | 
was inadequate. A man in his position should have 
declined to take any step towards the erection of 
buildings in an unsuitable place. In both cases his 
attention was concentrated on the plans he had, to 
examine, and it was left to others to consider subjects 
which were more important. If we find so honest a 
man excluding all other circumstances from his mind, 
it is too much to expect that assessors who have still to 
struggle for a living should be more chivalric and self 
sacrificing. an 
In the history of English competitions cases can be 
found where public and other bodies, after a com- 
petition, gave the commission for the erection of ie 
building to the assessor rather than to the author 0 
the plan which received the highest premium. Clients 
are supposed to know their own interests, and if they 
pay the premiums which were promised, and gave no 
guarantee that any of the prizemen would be entrusted 
with the erection of the building, there is no law known. 
to the English Courts to prevent them engaging what- 
ever architect pleases them. It is undoubtedly hard. 
that those who have had the trouble of preparing 
designs should all be disappointed. But the practice of 
architecture is attended by irregularities which are 
unknown in other professions. . a a 
There may be much else in the Melbourne affair 


which the Council of the Melbourne Institute have not 
reported, But taking the official statement as evidence, 


there seems to be no doubt that the Council wished ‘to. 
display their power as local rulers of the profession, 
and did not act with that deliberation which is necessary 
in a delicate case affecting an architect’s honour. Clubs 
and societies are allowed a large amount of liberty in 


dealing with members, but the Council of the Victorian 
Institute have been at fault in handling so indefinite 
a subject as professional conduct just as if. it were 


already expounded in detail in the regulations of the 
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Institute. It is a weakness of men to expect others to 
display, more virtues than they would in a similar 
sition, ~ Messrs. Inskie & ButteR may not think 
much, of their suspension, but they will confer a benefit 
on other architects by bringing the conduct of the Council 
under the notice of the Courts. The proceedings are 
worth attention, as: they suggest the need of a clearer 
idea about an assessor’s duties. If he is not under any 
condition to accept a commission to act as architect, that 
should be distinctly expressed when ‘he receives his 
instructions to Els! on designs. 


- MODERN CONCRETE. CONSTRUCTION." 


LTHOUGH the revival of concrete must be éredited 
to Englishmen who used it for foundations, 
military defences and other purposes seventy or eighty 


years ago, it seems strange that in any treatise on the | 
recent developments of the material there should be no | 


mention of English works. .We. have before us two 
elaborate volumes referring to varieties of construction 
in’ Europe and America. ‘But the only English work 
referred to is that of a wharf at Southampton, which ‘is 
carried on concrete steel piles and was constructed in 
1898. As it was executed by a French company, there 
can be no claim to consider it as an English example. 
It might therefore be inferred that in Great. Britain we 
have scarcely realised how wide is the applicability of 
concrete’ when. it is aided by otek in one’ form. or 
another. 

It is’ true, concrete of the: kind is sioceasion alt 
employed by county councils and railway companies. 
But they have not at the present time gained a reputa- 
tion for advanced construction. An American, German 
or French writer would therefore hesitate in accepting 
such instances .as worthy of record. .Not until concrete 
is used for the exterior of buildings, as well as for floors 
and partitions, can it gain any noteworthy position 
among English works. Cases are continually arising 
for which concrete appears to be the most eligible 
material, but so long as building regulations are 
inimical to it, the employment of it must be confined to 


structures which are beyond official control, or Where, 


the supervision is not rigorous. 

The two books to which we have referred are by 
es engineers, and both display that thoroughness 
for which we suppose Americans are indebted to the 
German spirit which pervades all their scientific work. 
Messrs. TayLor & THompson have been able to secure 
liberal assistance from experts. They say :—To 
broaden the scope of the work and avoid personal 
inaccuracies, each chapter has been submitted for 
criticism. to at least one, and, in some cases, to three or 
four specialists i in the particular line, treated.” 

~The list of the engineers who have co-operated in 
the. production of the book is long: In England ‘it 


would be impossible to obtain such varied information, : 
for ifa man happens to make'a discovery of a trivial 


kind in construction he is careful to keep it to himself. 
This is seen especially in the transactions of architec- 
tural societies, for however long may be the papers 
which are read, there is a careful exclusion of facts 
vhich could be turned to account by other architects. 
essrs. TAyLor & THompson are therefore able to treat 
of concreting under numerous forms. 


‘In reading their pages it is easy to understand why | 


the: subject should have more fascination than would 
seem to be possible by anyone who has witnessed the 
slovenly manner of dealing with concrete in building 
foundations in this country. | As now employed con- 
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'* A Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced ; Materials, 


struction ‘and Design of Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. | 
(New back John 


By Messrs. F. W. Taylor & S. E.. Thompson. 
Wiley & Sons.. London : Chapman:.& Hall.) 

Reinforced Concrete Construction. Part I. Methods yh. Cal-, 
culation, by. A. W. Buel.. Part II. Repreveniate: Structures. 
‘Part TI. Methods. of Construction,, by ¢ ay Hill, , (London : 
Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd:) — 
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crete calls for an advanced knowledge of chemistry, and 
the forms given to the steel auxiliaries for strengthening 
it are so varied, the determination of their proportions 
is more of a test of mechanical science than the calcula- 
tion of the ordinary elements of large bridges. Pre- 
judice counts for much, and those whose experience is 


confined to the use of concrete in primitive forms. find 
it difficult to realise how much delicacy is needed for 
the perfection of many kinds of work. The following 
extract from Messrs. Taytor: & THompson’s book, will 
“suggest some of the methods adopted in Spe to 
impart finish to concrete :— 

Concrete or mortar may be cast by special moulds into 
blocks of any desired size or shape, or moulded for orna- 
mental decoration in designs which vie both architecturally 
and in durability with finely carved sandstone, limestone 
and granite. The colour may be slightly varied by mixing 
different kinds of crushed stone, Artificial co’ouring matter 
is apt to fade. Ornaments are run whole in a mouid ‘which 
is made in halves, or are moulded in two or. three pieces 
and cemented together. Moulds of plaster of Paris, 
shellacked within, are commonly émployed. Another 
method of moulding, similar to that employed for iron 
castings, is with fine, damp sand, which is sometimes 
treated by a patented process. A wooden.core 1s made and 

, sand packed around it, then the core is removed, and; the 
mortar is poured in. The surfaces, after’ setting, may be 
_trubbed down and floated... At the Harvard Stadium ‘the 
wooden core, which was of the form of an L for riser and 
tread, was femoved from the sand, reinforcing wire placed 
and thick grout of the consistency of cream run in from a 
box car. The proportions of material were about 1 part 
Portland cement to 23 parts’fine crushed trap rock under 
g-Inch diameter. 

The Harvard Stadium is by itself Suffictent to 
exemplify the modern. use of concrete in buildings. It 
is an.American Coliseum which serves not only - for 
games, but for the representation of Greek plays. An 
immense number of spectators'can be accommodated, 
and there is no misgiving either'as to the stability-or 
endurance of the structure. -But the uses to which 
reinforced concrete is applied in the United States are 
numberless. ; 

Messrs. Taytor & THOMPSON begin with a descrip- 
tion, of .the materials which. canbe utilised i in concrete, 
and :they supply the tests which. should be applied to 
them. There is perhaps less empiricism about the 
proportioning of concrete than‘in any other branch of 
construction, for experiments appear to be made in 
each’ important contract, and formulee are modified 
accordingly. There are, of course, many rival systems, 
and it is to the interest of the promoters of each to 
establish their peculiar advantages. That can only be 
done by .severe scientific testing. The following: are 
the systems of reinforcement which the, authors. seleet 
as being extensively used in the United States, and 
which are often referred to in papers on construction :— 

Bonna:—Metal of cruciform cross-section. 

Chaudy and Degon.—Cross rods passing under bearing 


rods, but looped up between them. 

Coignet.—Round bars‘in top and bottom of beam con-- 
ected | by ‘diagonal wire lacing. 

Colininbiain: Vertical steel plates with horizontal ribs. 

Cottacini—Round rods interlaced in the same manner as 
in wire netting. 

Cummings.— Bars of different lengths having their ends 
bent to an incline ‘and ins into a loop to resist internal 
stresses. 

De Man.— Undulated fare 

Donath.—Inverted T-beams or I-beams connected by 
horizontal diagonals of light flat metal on edge. , 

Expanded Metal.—Sheet steel, slit and expanded, so as 
‘to form a diamond mesh. a 

Habrich and Dising.—F lat metal pete hot. 

Hennebique.—A combination of alternate straight bars 
and bars with ends bent up atan angle, with vertical U-bars, 
or stirrups, of flat iron passrng around the straight bars and 
reaching nearly to the top of the beams. 

Holzer.—Metal in form of I-beams. 

' Hyatt.—Flat plates or bars set on edge and pierced with 
holes, through which pass small round rods; to form, the, 


| cross reinforcements. 
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Johnson.—Corrugated bars. 
Kahn.—Horizontal flanged bars with flanges sheared up 
at intervals. 

Lock-Woven Steel Fabric.—Steel wire mesh, locked at 
intersections. 

Melan.—Steel ribs, either I-beams or four angles latticed, 
embedded in the concrete of the arch. 

Monier.—Two series of round parallel bars at right 
angles to each other. 

Parmley.—Bars with bent ends, to be placed in the sides 
of a conduit or the haunches of an arch to resist tension. . 

Rabitz. — Various combinations employing galvanised 
wire. 

Ransome.—Square steel rods twisted cold. ap es 

Roebling.—Flat steel bars’ set on edge, clamped to 
supporting beams, and held in alignment by flat’ bar 
separators. 

Schilter.—Like the Monier system, except rods are 
placed diagonally. halt he byes 

Thacher.—Bulb bars. re ky Ty 

Visintint.—Beams of concrete, cored out so as to form 
lattice girders. Pat} 


r 


Messrs. Taytor & TuHompson have united. ‘ the 


theoretical and the practical'iin their pages, and their | 


likely to undertake concrete construction. 

Messrs. Bue, & Hix begin by treating of methods 
of calculation for concrete structures, and ‘they give 
applications of the results. The second part contains 
representative examples as , shown by foundations, 
buildings, bridges and culverts, conduits, tanks and 
reservoirs, retaining walls, chimneys, &c.; while the 
third part describes the methods of construction which 
are most in favour. 
imagine how the immense buildings which have to be 
expeditiously raised in America:could be accomplished 
in other materials at so cheap:a rate. An ample 
description is given of each work selected, and ‘the 
illustrations are in the excellent style of the Engineering 
feecord. The following relates to the dome of the 
Nassau. County Court House,» Mineola, New: York, 
which was built in 1901 :-— Ma 


book should be possessed byevery architect who is 


It consists of an outer or roof dome and an inner or 
ceiling dome, the two being carried on a pair of. concentric 
rmgs, each supported by twelve columns. The ceiling dome 
is a segment of a sphere with an 11-foot circular skylight at 
the crown. Its shell is 2 inches thick and is stiffened by 
radial and circular ribs on the underside. The reinforce- 
ment consists of radial and circular. 41-inch twisted rods in 
the shell and of four }-inch bars in each rib. This dome is 
supported on a 4-inch cylindrical wall or drum 4+ feet high, 
which has a 10 by 12-inch bottom ring or girder reinforced 
by two 35-inch rods. Outside of this drum and concentric 
with it is another 102 inches thick and 9 feet high. A flat 
annular roof 35 inches thick, atid reinforced with z-inch 
bars 18 inches apart, extends about 3 feet inward from the’ 
top of this drum, and is stiffened: by 10 by 22-inch girder 
ribs on the underside. Each of these ribs has four 1-inch 
reinforcing bars. These ribs carry most of the weight of 
the roof-dome drum, 7 inches thick and 6 feet high. The 
oblique ribs under the circular annular roof are tangent at 
eight points to the drum-wall on centre lines, and carry part 
of its weight directly to the inner row of columns and to the 
large circular girder, while the remainder of its weight is 
supported by the cantilever action of the circular roof. .The 
roof-dome has a solid shell 3 inches thick without ribs, and 
is reinforced by 4-inch radial and circular rods... The hori- 
zontal or circular rods are 12 inches apart, and the radial 
rods are 12 inches apart at the bottom of the drum. The 
radial rods are set # inch fromthe outside surface for the 
first 7 feet in height of the dome and then cross over to the 
same distance from the inner surface, which they follow to 
the apex. All rods lap 18 inches.at joints and are well 
wired together. The concrete of the dome was composed 
of Portland cement and unscreened ?-inch broken stone. 


The dome being the most important of all architec- 
tural features, there may be objection to have it repre- 
sented by what will appear to many architects as no 
more than a casting. In the’ same way the moulded 
concrete blocks, which assume the appearance of all 
varieties of dressed stone, will also be deemed to be 
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unworthy of the architect’s skill. In these respects we aj 
in a period of transition, like that which was seen whe 
machinery first supplanted hand-labour. The great 
number of people have to be satisfied with imitatior 
of products which were once to be obtained only b 
manual work. Such things are cheaper, and they ai 
generally as useful as the more expensive varietie 
The dome at Mineola affords a larger amount of a 
space to the court below. It aids in the lighting and _ 
was inexpensive. The only objection that can be mad 
to it is that the art of construction has become 
mechanical operation, and that ironworkers and labourer 
are employed instead of masons. There was no neces 
sity for costly centring, and the concrete dome wi 
' serve as well for painting or mosaic adornment as if ; 
had been imitated in its creation from one of the olde 
domes of Europe. It is not in America alone simila 
construction has been adopted. A concrete dome havin 
a diameter nearly 29 feet covers the mausoleum o 
Freperick III. at Potsdam. 3 
There are other kinds of construction which ar 
generally supposed to be outside the province 6 
esthetics, and for them there can be no objection to the 
employment of concrete. America insists on its ust 
in tall chimneys, conduits, reservoirs, water ‘towers 
columns. The Russian lighthouse at Nikolaief, which is 
_132 feet high, is another prominent example. It is prac 
tically a single piece of reinforced concrete, and: the 
interior spiral staircase is alsoin one piece. The weight 
of the structure is 348 tons, while a brick tower of the 
‘same dimensions would weigh 1,365 tons. The cost 
was 40 per cent. less than one of masonry or steel. : 
There are over 300 illustrations in Messrs. Burt 
& Hixt’s book, and they are so neatly drawn they 
serve as well as if they were ona large scale. As @ 
record of what has been done of recent years in ‘the 
United States in the way of concrete construction : the 
volume is invaluable. | 
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THE NEW YORK MUSEUM. . 


toe Sir C. Purdon Clarke left New York he was 
invited to a dinner of the New York ‘Chapter of the 
‘American Institute of Architects. In introducing the new 
director of the Metropolitan Museum of Arts, Mr. G. B. 
‘Post, the president of the Chapter, said :—It is not so long 
‘since that an architect was regarded as a few degrees 
beneath the carpenter and bricklayer. The first job I was 
ever offered I never received. My client asked me to draw 
the plans of a house. I had hardly started when he told 
me that there was no need for my services; that the 
carpenter who was to do the building kept an architect 
of his own. It is with deepest pleasure that I introduce 
ito you the architect who is to come to us from England—a 
man who is a living illustration of the evolution of the 
architect—Sir Purdon Clarke. -- 
Sir Purdon Clarke, in reply, said :—“ Brother Chips,” I 
am really very grateful to you. I call you “ Brother Chips” 
because in England architects are known as’ “ Chips.” I 
suppose this is because they were stonemasons not so long 
ago. I have been in your city now about ten days. Every 
time I have been introduced to a stranger here I have been 
asked two questions—what my policy as director of the 
Museum will be, and what I think of the New York sky- 
scraper. To the first question I have answered that my 
policy would be to do my best for the Museum, To the 
second query I have to answer more in detail. I was in 
New York twenty years ago and it looked like any other 
great city. Now it does not. Your ‘great, big sky-scrapers — 
place the city in a class by itself. American architects have - 
opportunities which are not enjoyed by their brothers in 
England. I don’t know whether you are hampered with 
building laws as much as we are, but if you are not you 
will be. For myself, 1am an Anarchist. I don’t believe_ 
any man has a right to tell an architect how much light and 
air he must provide. It’s arrant nonsense—an outrage I 
call it. Everything that is bad in architecture | put down 
to the building laws.. There is one thing which has im- 


pressed me particularly since I have been ‘in your city—_ 
the haste with which clients expect architects to do their 
work. A client will place an order and expect to have the 


- was constructed soon after the Norman conquest. 


‘alteration was made. 


_ made, and the tower and spire built. 
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house by return post. In England, when an architect agrees 
to construct a house in a year. everybody knows it won't be 
through for a year anda half. In America, when an archi- 
tect says he will build a house in a year the owner keeps 
after him all the time to finish it in ten months. I sail for 
home to-morrow on the Baltic. I hope to be back with you 
soon and to begin my earnest work among you. I shall tell 
my neighbours at home of what I have seen, and congratu- 
late them on the future which America is opening up for 
them. 


KINGSTHORPE CHURCH. 


PARTY organised by the Archzological Section of 

the Northamptonshire Natural History Society, which 
is doing valuable work in calling attention to the many 
treasures the county possesses, spent an afternoon 
pleasurably in examining the beauties of Kingsthorpe 
Church. The building is one worthy of a shire which has 
particular reason to be proud of its spires, says the North- 
ampton Mercury, and the party were fortunate in having as 
their guide the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, a gentleman who 
has made himself intimately acquainted with the history of 
the edifice, and has written charmingly upon it. The 
church is popularly supposed to be of Saxon origin—a sup- 
position which Mr. Serjeantson believes unfounded. There 


is nothing Saxon about the original windows which remain, | : TISE 
If payment were refused goods were to be seized, while if 


and the herring-bone work found in the structure is com- 
monly seen in buildings belonging to a later period. Con- 
sequently, the rev. gentleman inclines to the view that it 
Its size 
was, of course, not then great, and an increasing population 
soon demanded its extension. Consequently, about a 
century after its foundation aisles were added to it, arches 
being cut through the walls of the building. From time to 
time the church continued to grow. Thus during the reign 
of Henry III. the next alteration was made. A chapel was 
added to the church, which’ was a beautiful specimen of 
Early English work.. In the early portion of the following 
century the chancel was extended eastwards, while some time 
in the later half of the same fourteenth century a curious 
They pulled down the chancel arch 
and erected another further eastward, which remained until 
1863. Somewhere between 1380 and 1400 the crypt was 
Amongst the altera- 
tions made at the restoration in 1863 was the pulling down 
of the south wall and rebuilding in line with the south 
chapel. Documents contained in the church chest make a 
number of interesting disclosures. Kingsthorpe was a 
curiously constituted place, inasmuch as its lands were held 
direct from the Crown—a very unusual thing for a village. 


Inthe time of Henry VIII. the church was much troubled 


by the rabbit question. Accordingly, a communication was 
made to the king strongly complaining of the depredations 
of conies which‘emerged from Boughton Park and did much 
damage in the surrounding fields. Said the complainants :— 
“The fourthe part at the least of the corne and grass of the 
town is spoyled and destroyed by the said great number 
of conies remaining in the fields over and beside the 
destruction of their common, so that it is a great starving 
and famishing of their beasts, to the utter undoing of the 
said inhabitants, and this besides the loss of their corne.” 
Poachers would apparently have had little difficulty in 
securing booty. Obviously the trouble became acute, and the 
good men of Kingsthorpe decided that they could not tolerate 
it any longer. Soin 1547 they sent three delegates to the Star 
Chamber. The factthat the journey took 34 days shows thatthe 
travelling arrangements of that: interesting time were not 
very perfect; men could not then rush through space at 
60 miles an hour. Still, according to the records yet exist- 


ing the three delegates of old had a very good time and 


spent 9/. 4s. 5d., which, representing about 1oo/. of the 
money of to-day, was a large sum. A simple method of 
raising cash was employed—the church plate was sold. In 


these days when religious organisations benefit financially 


by the holding of such things as teas, it is interesting to 
learn, as Kingsthorpe’s records show, the less sober way in 
which the churches in the Middle Ages often raised funds— 
by the brewing of ale. The laws were framed to assist the 
Church, and provided that in case of such a brew all other 


‘brewers should cease brewing until the ale was drunk. 


This would have been an awkward time for beer-drinking 
dissenters. Obviously it was a case of Church ale or com- 
pulsory teetotalism. a 

_ A canon of 1603 ordered the wardens to provide in every 
‘church a comely and decent pulpit, and Kingsthorpe has a 


rather good specimen of Jacobean work. The bells in the 
tower date from the early part of the seventeenth century. 
The first, dated 1621, has inscribed on it the unpretentious 
rhyme :— 

Robert Atton made me 

The treble bell for to be. 


The altar-rails date from the time of Charles. I. Dr. 
Clerke, the vicar of the parish between 1608 and 1641, was 
one of two commissioners appointed to compel the people 
of the county to erect altar-rails designed to protect the 
altar from profanation. They were to be “one yard in 
height, and so thick with pillars that dogs may not get in,” 
a provision which reads curiously in these times. The 
church also possesses its chained books : the “ Paraphrase ” 
of Erasmus, 1547, Jewell’s “Apology,” 1609, and Fox’s 

Book of Martyrs,” in three volumes, 1641. The donor of 
the last-named inscribed in the first volume, “I desire that 
this book (called the ‘ Book of Martyrs’) may be kept in the 
parish church in Kingsthorpe, and not carried to any private 
man’s house lest it be spoyled, or be in time lost.”- His 
desire has been respected. In the church hangs a dilapi- 
dated copy of an Act passed in the time of William III. for 
the suppression of profane swearing. It provided that on 
and after June 20, 1695, “every servant, day labourer, 
common soldier and common yeoman” convicted of swear- 
ing was to pay one shilling and every other person: two 
shillings for each oath for the use of the poor of the parish. 


there were no goods. the culprit was to be put in the stocks 


| one hour for each offence. In April:1698 Samuel Witsey 


for swearing four times was set in the stocks for two. hours, 
and on October 19 of the following year Peter Barrett was 
fined 10s. upon being convicted of profane swearing five 
several times and of profane cursing five times. Apparently 
they drew delicate distinctions then. | Prosecutions for 
swearing in those times involved considerable arithmetical 
calculation. This is instanced in the case of one of the 
worst offenders mentioned locally, a Hanslope gentleman 
named Mortimer, who on July 5, 1729, was convicted of 
profanely swearing six-and-forty awful oaths. He was 
obviously a voluble blackguard, and was. fined 4/. 12s. for 
the use of the poor of All Saints parish, where the offences 
were committed. 


ARCHAOLOGY OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
A LECTURE was delivered on the 18th ult. by Mr. 
J. H. A. Jenner before the Brighton and Hove Natural 
History and Philosophical Society on “ The History of the 
South Downs.” According to the Sussex Daily Mail he said 


| it was once thought there were no men of the palzeolithic 


age in Sussex, but the discoveries of Mr. R. Garraway Rice 
had provided evidence of his existence both at Portslade 
and Chichester. Neolithic man was known by his weapons, 


and these, Mr. Jenner reminded his hearers, occurred in 


enormous numbers on the Downs, and were much more 
carefully and finely made than those of the palzeolithic age. | 
He recalled the paper Mr. Toms had read on discoveries of 
flint instruments, observing that the great “ Sheffield” flint 
knife and hammer factory of the South appeared to have 
been at Cissbury, from which site there were many speci- 
mensinthe museum. At Cissbury the chalk was tunnelled 
to obtain the fresh flint, which chips so much more easily 
than that which has been lying on the surface. | Other. 
centres he had found were one west of Newhaven, where 
the flints were evidently obtained from the sea cliffs as well as 
from some pits, and the well-known district near Eastbourne. 
These flints appeared to have been bartered with natives of 
other parts, but from the amount of remains and débris 
that could even now be found the business must have 
spread over many thousands of years. Mr. Jenner also 
quoted from Professor Boyd Dawkins’s “ Early Man: in 
Britain,” a reference to the activity and fine workmanship at 
Cissbury. 

What language these people used, continued Mr. Jenner, 
we know not, but it is probable that they tilled the ground 
to some extent, and the Downs furnished suitable light soil 
for this. The Weald being covered with forest, they also 
hunted game and wild animals, as evidenced by their 
arrow-heads and spearheads, and as occasionally some of 
these have been found as far away: from the chalk as 
Crawley they must have had: an off-day’s hunting and 
shooting at times. The question how these early peoples 
lived on our Downs without a water-supply had always 
been a puzzle, but probably, said Mr. Jenner—as is well- 
known of South African tribes, such as the Zulus—they 
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were exceedingly fleet of foot; and thought nothing of 
moving many miles in a day down to the nearest brook or 
river. Dealing next with a recently-published book on 
“Neolithic Dewponds.and Cattleways,” in which. there are 
references to the Cissbury and Chanctonbury encampments, 
the speaker said that he did not doubt that dewponds may 
have existed in neolithic times, but he did not think there 
was any evidence, Also it was practically accepted that 


the hill camps he would next refer to belonged to the bronze | 


age. The splendid ramparts at Cissbury had no reference 
whatever to the wonderful neolithic pits which were 
scattered widely both inside and outside of the more 
modern entrenchments. Some of the galleries which were 
explored some time ago passed right under. the southern 
rampart. i 

There were many of these camps on various prominent 
parts of the Downs. They appeared to have been harbours 
of refuge for the civil population, as well as defences 
against enemies for the fighting population. They were in 
every case very cleverly ‘constructed, with outworks 
covering the contours of the slopes. Cissbury, Chancton- 
bury, Ditchling Beacon, Hollingbury, Devil’s Dyke, White 
Hawk Down, Seaford, Caburn, Birling, and others might be 
mentioned, and they seemed to have been placed in posi- 
tions for easy communication by signalling—as was 
evidenced at the late Jubilee celebrations by the numerous 
beacon fires that could be seen from any given-point. The 
ancient paths which lead up to these hilltops are often 
called borstalls, which is said to be derived from. the 
British, meaning “hill path”; but the hills are covered 
with ancient paths leading in all directions—mostly grown 
over with grass—many leading to what is now “‘ nowhere,” 
but which-may have been an important place in neolithic 
times. “Cattleways” they were termed in the book he 
had alluded to. Perhaps this was right, but not always. 
There is a very ancient path leading from Brighton to 
Lewes, and passing over Kingston Hill. It is called the 
“jugs. road”—jugs being the colloquial name for the 
Brighton fishermen, who travelled that way’ with their 
goods to Lewes, &c. There are also natural tracks caused 
by sheep, which may be seen well on any steep hillside. 

There were other marks on the Downs with which he 
might briefly deal—cultivation marks. They were very 
evidentin many places, especially on the Cliffe Hill, at 
Lewes, also near Alfriston, and at Litthngton. There 
were also some between Lewes and Brighton. These are 
supposed to have been caused by the. continual ploughing 
of a furrow-literally beginning at the top of the holding and 
finishing at the bottom, and they also indicated. the be- 
ginning of village communities, and what. was now under- 
stood as allotments. He was inclined to think, however, 
that this was not a complete explanation. 
traces, as well as the encampments, should bé so evident 
after the enormous lapse of time was astonishing, and 
showed the. very slow process of aerial. denudation. At 
present Sussex did not seem to possess any early structure 
analogous to Stonehenge or allied to the solitary one in 
Kent called Kit’s Coty House. But.on the Downs at one 
time were many of the sarsen stones, derived from the 
strata above the chalk, and stranded at various parts. Many 
of these sarsen stones might be seen at Stanmer and 
Falmer, collected from their original sites. He had often 
wondered if any archaic inscription could be found upon 
them, such as the well-known cup-and-ball markings. 

Having referred to ancient figures cut-in the Downs, like 
the Wilmington Giant, which figures had. always been a 
puzzle, he said there was on the steep slope of the Cuck- 
mere Valley, below Hineover, a very rough cutting 
resembling a horse which is not recorded in books on the 
subject, but which was kept clean by youths of the past 
generation, showing that there must have been some tradi- 
tion carried down about these things. For himself, he 
attributed these things to a very early stage of religious 


culture, but as a fact these hill carvings were mysteries, |: 


and they occurred nowhere else in Europe. There was a 
cross cut on the hillside above Plumpton, near Lewes. 


Some thought it was a record of the Battle of Lewes, but he | 


saw no reason to think so.. He must not omit to say that on 
the Downs we had remains of the burial-places of the early 
peoples who lived in the neighbourhood. Most persons who 
had walked the Downs had come across circular.mounds 
(generally, unfortunately, with a depression in the centre). 
These tumuli, probably all of the neolithic age, enclosing 
the remains of some chieftain, were opened with very little 
Scientific accuracy early in the. last century.. Urns and 
other things were found in them, but if more:care had been 


That these early ° 


taken we should have learnt more of these early people. 
There were not many ‘long barrows ” on the South Downs, 


oe 


in the Weald of Sussex. ie 
_ Succeeding the bronze age came the iron age, and iron 
was in use when the Romans landed in Britain and captured! 
the Downs. Boadicea, we were told, had a chariot with 
iron scythes on the wheels. When the Romans arrived— 
those tactical Japanese-like adventurers—they seized the 
camps and best vantage grounds of the Downs. . They ate 
oysters.on Cissbury. The eating of oysters was a peculiarly 
Roman trait, and from the size of the shells they were. not 
inferior. Traces of their sumptuous dwellings occur at 
Bignor, at Eastbourne, &c. Their burial-grounds occur. at 
Seaford and in other places. _He emphasised the remark-, 
able way in which certain positions had been: successively 
occupied. To begin with, it is a suitable place for a rally- 
ing of the savage tribe; after that of the semi-civilised and 
settled community with their religious ceremonies, on a 
parish meeting, and possibly a stockade; then,.perhaps, the: 
Roman villa of the commandez, and after that first the 
Saxon and then the English church, or the Medizeyal castle:. 
In the time of the Saxons the Downs must have been much, 
of a waste, except that their lonely valleys gradually 
accumulated'a house anda barn or two. Before that time 
they were probably more covered with wood. The iren’ 
axe was more potent in clearing than the flint or even the 
bronze. . Within living memory there had been a decrease: 
in trees, but some of the> old, hawthorns, such as. those at 
the base of Cissbury, seemed likely to live for ever... When 
we got down to Medizval, times the. Downs were. still 
interesting—the perhaps. greatest event in, English history: 
took place on the Downs, the Battle of Lewes in 1264." 


BATH ABBEY RESTORATION. nL ere ite F: 
A MEETING of the, Bath. Abbey restoration committee; 
was held on Monday, the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
presiding., It was reported by the treasurer (Colonel 
Clutterbuck) that the total funds promised or paid were 
2,280/., and that, after paying for the urgently necessary 
work of strengthening the flying buttresses of the nave, 
there remained 230/. towards the cost of the pinnacles and 
other contemplated works. ~ iti ele gien were 
Mr..T. Jackson, the architect,.addressing the meeting, 
explained:the unsafe condition of the four pinnacles on the 
tower and the two at the east end, which was discovered as 
the result of one being struck by lightning last August, and’ 
said the alternatives. were—(1) to have no pinnacles; (2) 
to re-erect the existing ones, resetting the stone, cost 770/. 5 
(3) to erect pierced pinnacles of lighter design and of less 
height, at a cost of 1,900/,. He submitted a plan, which was 
greatly admired, of the new pinnacles as proposed, and Mr. 
E. T. D, Foxcroft moved and the Rector of Bath seconded a 
resolution authorising the removal of the existing pinnacles. 
and the substitution of those proposed by Mr. Jackson. ¥ 
The Rev. H: H. Winwood moved an, amendment pro- 
viding only for the removal of the old pinnaeles, believing 
that the tower should first be seen without pinnacles; but he 
only found two supporters, and the resolution was carriec. 
A second resolution appealing to the generosity of . Bath 
citizens, visitors and to the country at large for funds to 
carry out the work necessary to put the ancient and historic 
church into a state of thorough structural repair was also 
carried. oo! : ee 


Tor ay 


TESSHR A 7 ae 
ng Orazio Fontana. Kale aa? ago 
HE one. pre-eminent name in the majolica art is un7 
questionably Orazio Fontana. This really. great in- 
dustrial, artist, celebrated in his. own day. above. all ‘others, 
was the Rubens of enamel painting. . It is now possible to 
identify. many of his works, and they fully.bear out the 


_assertions ‘of Raphael, that he: had no equal in the con- 


ception and vigorous execution of his: painted subjects, in 
the invention and distribution ‘of his colours, and in calcu- 
lating the effect of the fire on his wares. Orazio should be 
considered rather in his capacity of ceramic artist than in 
that of.a manufacturer of majolica; for his ‘finest works 


J 

Aes mY 
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Swete most probably produced whilst working ‘as a painter | 


in the establishment of his father Guido. The F ontana 
“were a race of Maiolicari, the art having been practised for 
generations amongst them. During the great epoch dating 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘from the first quarter of the sixteenth century to the later | 


years of that century, the family “ botega” in Urbino seems 


‘to have successively been in the hands of Nicolo, Guido, © 


Orazio and perhaps Camillo. Fontana, The establishment 
cof Guido, who was the father of Orazio, Camillo and 


_another Nicolo, however, appears to have been the most | 


famous. It was carried on probably from about,1540 till at 
all events 1565 by Guido and his sons conjointly, but in 
1565 Orazio separated from his father and established a 


““botega” or pottery of his own, the father probably con-' sorvice célebrated in the former building, and the spot 


tinuing his own separate establishment for a longer period. 


| of Old St. Paul’s. 


a third time in the reign of Titus. Nero gilded the scene, 
the theatre and everything employed in the performance to 
make an exhibition of his magnificence toa royal visitor, 
Teridates, king of Armenia; the very awning was purple, 
studded with golden stars. 


Wren’s Mortuary. ty 
Why the great architect’s remains should be placed in’ 


/ such a humble and obscure spot as the crypt of his 


cathedral is not generally understood. “There is a belief 
that the lines of the building do not correspond with those 
Although he destroyed every vestige of 


| its splendour, yet the cross engraved on his gravestone is 


‘Tn 1571 Orazio died, and we have no evidence to show what | 


-‘became of his establishment. It is generally possible to 
identify the wares of this family or school with sufficient 
certainty, but it is only in comparatively rare instances that 


the pieces can be positively assigned to the respective esta- | 


_blishments or individuals. 


Roman Theatres. 


The earliest theatres at Rome, as at Athens, were mere 
“temporary buildings of wood, removed when the immediate 
‘occasion for them was over. Stage-plays were first intro- 
“duced a.m. 391. For 200 years the Romans continued satis- 


fied with standing room; for in the year 599 the Censors 
Valerius Messala and Caius Cassius, wishing to build a | 
permanent theatre, were prevented by the senate at the | 


instance of Scipio Nasica; and at the same time an order 


spectacles within a mile of the city, “that the manly habit 
of standing, combined with mental relaxation, might be the 
‘peculiar mark of the Roman people;” 
‘Tacitus, “lest, if the people sat, whole days might be spent 
-in idleness.” Mummius, the destroyer of Corinth, trans- 


or according to | 


‘ported the furniture of the Corinthian theatre to Rome, and | 


sat his triumph represented plays in the Grecian manner, 
for the first time, about the year 610. The first permanent 
theatre was built by Pompey and finished in 699. Up to 
that time the zdiles or other persons who exhibited theatrical 
camusements constructed edifices on. purpose, at an 


enormous expense, and with such splendour as would have | 
“seemed meant to hand down the name and magnificence of | 
the founder to the latest posterity, instead of serving merely | 


for a passing pageant. 
rally prodigally spent; and extreme magnificence in works 


But money lightly earned is gene-_ 


of ornament is seldom consistent. with the happiness: of | 


those at whose expense in reality they are constructed. 
‘The immense wealth which supplied these costly entertain- 
ments was the fruit of unjust conquest, or the spoils of 
-subject provinces, and was thus prodigally lavished merely 
to obtain favour in the people’s eyes, and procure other and 
more lucrative appointments. Celebrated above all others 
are the theatres of Scaurus and Curio, which are minutely 


‘described by Pliny, and will show how far the prodigality | 


and splendour of ancient Rome surpassed all that modern 
extravagance has ventured.or modern means supplied. 
Pompey’s theatre was constructed after he returned from 
Asia at the close of the Mithridatic war. Plutarch says that, 
‘stopping at Mitylene on his way home, he attended some 
‘dramatic representations there, and was so much struck 
with the building that he determined to erect one on the 
same plan but with greater splendour at Rome. It was 
not completed until his second consulship in the year 699, 
and even in that luxurious age either the ancient jealousy of 
permanent theatres still semained, or he was afraid of 
‘raising envy and prejudicing his popularity by giving his 
own name to so magnificent and proud a structure, for he 
built a Temple of Venus Victrix, the Conqueress, at the 
highest part of the cavea, and dedicated the whole to her, 
‘stating in the edict by which he summoned the citizens to 
the dedication that he had built a temple to Venus, “ under 
which,” he said, “I have placed tiers of seats to behold 
spectacles.” It would contain 40,000 spectators. Subjoined 
to this building, and as it were a part of the establishment, 
-were his own house, a portico, basilica and curia. It was 
in the latter that Caesar was slain, after which it was shut 
up. It was splendidly ornamented with statues by eminent 
artists ; among them were the images. of fourteen nations, 
those perhaps whom he claimed to have conquered. Near 
it in later times stood a remarkable colossal statue of 
Jupiter, erected by the Emperor Claudius. Being injured by 
fire in the reign of Tiberius, it was repaired by Caligula, 
- and was again burnt and restored by Claudius. It was burnt 


| palace of Sans Souci. 


supposed to suggest that he was not a great enemy of the 


where his ashes rests corresponds with the position of the 
high altar of Old St. Paul’s. John Carter, the architect, ‘has 
stated that Wren’s heart is enshrined in the intersection of 
the perpendicular and horizontal portions of the cross above 
the dome. He derived the tradition from his grandfather, 
who died in 1780, being then 102 years of age, and was 
known to Wren as well as to men employed in the erection 
of the building. The selection of so lofty a position some- 
times occurred in Medizval buildings. When the capstone 
of the spire of Salisbury Cathedral was removed in the 
early part of the nineteenth century a similar relic was 
found. 
Early Conductors. 

Buffon and Dalibard, at his suggestion in 1752, appear 
to have been the first persons who drew lightning from the 
atmosphere by means of pointed rods of metal. In the 


; et | following year M. de Romas elevated a paper kite to thé 
was made that no person should provide seats at public | 


height of 550 feet for the like purpose; this was about 
twelve months before Dr. Franklin, without any knowledge 
of what had been done in Europe, performed the like 
experiment in America. The object.of the French philo- 
sophers was merely to obtain by those means electrical 


| sparks ur flashes of fire; but it is to Dr. Franklin that the 


world is indebted for the idea of raising pointed rods in 
order to secure buildings from the effects of atmospherical 
electricity, and the recommendation was immediately 
adopted both for edifices on land and ships on the water. 
Soon after the first employment of conductors in Europe, 
an opinion prevailed that when their extremities weré 
pointed they created a danger. which did not exist 
before, and that they attracted lightnings which would, 
without the rods, have discharged themselves at a distance’; 
and in order to diminish the risk, it was proposed to crown 
the summits of the rods with knobs or balls of metal. 
This notion was entertained by the Abbé Nollet, in France. 
In the Royal Society of London the question concerning 
the relative efficacies of pointed and knobbed conductors 
was agitated with great vehemence, chiefly through 
the obstinacy of Wilson, one of the Fellows, who, in 
1778, made himself the head of a party in support of 
the latter kind of conductors, in opposition to the pre- 
sident. It is remarkable that both George III. of 
England and Frederick of Prussia placed themselves on 
the side of the opponents of Franklin; the first king giving 
the preference to balls over points, and the other, while he 


| consented to have conductors raised’ on his barracks and 


powder magazines, prohibited the erection of them on his 
It is now admitted that the prejudice 
against pointed rods was entirely without foundation : those 
conductors have been found not only to protect buildings 
when struck, but also to diminish the number of shocks 
which in a given time they have experienced. An experi- 
ment which was made by Beccaria, in 1753, might have 
shown the superiority of pointed conductors over those 
with balls ; for that distinguished electrician set up on the 
roof of the church of San Giovanni, at Turin, a metallic rod 
bent near the.top and terminating in a point; the upper 
part was capable of being turned round by means of a silk 
line, so that the point could be directed upwards or down- 
wards at pleasure, and the lower part of the rod terminated 
upon substances which were imperfect conductors of elec- 
tricity. On directing the point towards the sky whenathunder- 
cloud passed over the church, electrical sparks issued in 
abundance from the foot of the rod; but when the point of 
the rod was reversed so that the bend was upwards, few or 
none were obtained. The conducting-rod, set up by Pro- 
fessor Richman, at St. Petersburg, may be said to have 
been the cause of his death (in 1753); but the house would 
most probably have been struck if there had been no con- 
ductor. The immediate cause of the melancholy accident 
was that the rod led into the apartment, and the unfortunate 
professor was standing too near its lower extremity. 
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~~ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue annual report of the medical officer of health 


for the City of London is always an important docu- | 


ment. ‘The City is now expected to atone for the past 
by giving such attention to sanitation as will be a guide 
‘and an encouragement to other municipalities, During 
the past year there was ‘no incident to disturb the 
public mind,: and the number of cases of infectious 
disease was the smallest recorded. Baths have been 
provided for the tenants of the artisans’ dwellings in 
Houndsditch, and during eight months they were used 
upwards of 7,000 times. The valuation of the City is 
Over, 5,000,000/,, and with so large an amount of 
taxable property the City authorities should be able to 
undertake many sanitary improvements. | It is curious 
that stables are to be found not‘only in the basements 
of buildings, but upstairs on first floors. They are all 
well kept, and the horses seem to be in excellent con- 
dition, There are thirty-six bakehouses in the City, 
twenty-seven being underground. . During the year 
203 inspections were made, and with four exceptions 
there was conformity to the standard required by the Act. 
Greater attention is given to the kitchens of restaurants, 
and 706 defects were remedied last year. Dr. CoLtinc- 
RIDGE has an arduous task, but it is evident that his 
labours are producing satisfactory results. although the 
Courts in some cases have not given the support that was 
desirable to sanitary proposals. 


Tue loss of Baron ALPHONSE DE RoTHSCHILD will 
be sincerely regretted by many classes of people in 
France, for, apart from the services he was able to 
render the country of which he was a naturalised citizen as 
a monarch of the world of finance, he was, as an individual, 
a benefactor to people of various classes. Artists 
especially must think of him with gratitude. The 
majority of patrons are intermittent in their purchases 
of pictures or statues, but with Baron ALPHONSE 
DE RoruscuiLp the acquisition of pictures was con- 
ducted with as much system as directed’ his other 
duties. Every year he made it arule to buy several 
works from the two Salons. He used as much dis- 
crimination as if he were engaged in speculation, but 
as a rule he gave the preference to works by young 
artists in which there were indications of genuine 
ability. His purchases were all made over to provincial 
galleries, and consequently proofs of his generosity and 
discernment are to be seen in all parts of France. His 


interest in art afforded him one of the chief pleasures of | 


his life. - He was a member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts since 1866, and he was one of the most 


assiduous of the Academicians at the periodical meetings. 


WHEN it was lately announced that M. Paut Dusors | 


had resigned the direction of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and was to be succeeded by M. Bonnar, French artists 
and amateurs quickly concluded that the sculptor must 
have been seriously ill. M. Paut Dusots was so well 
fitted by nature and training for his position, he would 
not ‘have abandoned it unless he was convinced that 
he could no longer do justice to the students. The 
news of his death will therefore cause general regret 
in France. He was of the old school of artists, and 
was never happier than when at work in his atelier. He 
was born in 1829, and studied under Toussaint. It 


was not until 1858 that he was admitted as pupil in the 


School which he directed till a few weeks ago. It was 
in 1863 he exhibited in the Salon the charming statue 
of St John the Baplist as a Child, which at once 
captivated all visitors. It might be said that his figure 
of the Precursor and M. Ropin’s are at the two 
extremities of the modern scale of sculpture. Two years 
afterwards his Florentine Singer appeared, and was 
immediately popularised. His masterpiece is the tomb 
of General Lamorictére in the cathedral of Nantes. 
The soldier made his reputation in Algiers, but he did 


not accept Imperialism, and his defeat as commander of 
the Papal Zouaves made the end of his life a martyrdom. 
Statues of Charity, Meditation and Faith, as well as one 
of Courage, are placed near his reclining figure. He 
also produced an equestrian statue of Joan or Arc now 
at Rheims, and a noble figure of Montmorency, which 
is at Chantilly. His paintings are so excellent, there 
can be no doubt that if he devoted himself to that 
branch of art, he would be no less successful than in 
sculpture. ze ty 


From what is reported by one of the Consuls of 
the United States in China, the people are not in favour 
of the erection of large factories like those which are 
common in Japan. The ‘“‘fung shuey” or doctrine of 
the “ wind spirit” and “ good luck” has a direct bearing 
upon the situation. It is believed that tall smoke stacks 
and high buildings interfere with this; “wind spirit ” 
and bring bad luck, and it is safe to say that no~ 
ordinary attractions of investments will lead the average 
Chinese business man into doing anything to conflict 
with his belief. The Consul suggests the use of gas- 
engines, and Stockport would, no doubt, be able to supply 
them. The majority of the mills which exist in the 
country were erected by the aid of British capital. -It 
is anticipated that when the Japanese are able to turn 
their attention from war they will endeavour to demon- 
strate the advantages of the factory system under. 
different conditions. . 


In 1903 an exhibition of old miniatures was. held by 
the Royal Hibernian Academy in Dublin. ‘About a 
hundred examples were shown. Regret has been ex= 
pressed that no illustrated record was prepared before 
the dispersal of the collection. Sir Toomas Drew says 
that an Hibernian Academy issue of about forty iilus- 
trations by collotype process selected from that ex- 
hibition is now practicable. As another collection is 
unhoped for it has been suggested that some other 
owners of Irish miniatures might be considerate enough 
to offer them for addition to the forty examples ready 
for publication. It is very desirable that more examples 
of such fine Irish artists as ComERFORD, the Hones, 
CuINNERY, Cooxr, Rosertson, | Roacn, O’REILLy, 
Lamonts, J. Perrir, Burton, and of fifty or more with 
names in the old catalogues, should be revived memories. 
The same care as before would await miniatures en- 
trusted to Sir T. Drew, and with no contingent risks of 
public exhibition. | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK OF NEW INFIRMARY, SHEFFIELD: 


LODGE AND COTTAGES, OVERBURY, WORCESTER, 


MAGISTRATES’ ROOM, COUNTY SESSIONS HOUSE, PRESTOW. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: THE ALTAR, 


Those difference between the chancel of St. Asaph’s 
Cathedral at the time when Sir Gumpert Scorr 
undertook the restoration of the building and that which 
is now seen is very remarkable, In 1780 there was a 
renovation of that part, and plaster vaulting and a 
wonderful cornice were supposed to impart new beauty 
to the most important part of the structure. There were 
massive pews on both sides which were continued into 
the nave. The fine east window was filled with 
tracery of a nondescript character. Sir G. Scort made 
a resolute change, and although some may lament the 
loss of details which might have been designed by a 
village carpenter, the chancel is now more suggestive of 
a building which has had so long a history. The 
windows are memorials of Bishop HucGues, Dean 
Bonnor, who was the moving spirit in the restoration, 
and Mrs. Hermans, the poetess. The roof is of oak 
panelling, and the pavement is of tiles and Anglesey 
marble. The reredos is of alabaster and represents the 
procession to Calvary, and the altar is of carved oak. 
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~ ARCHITECTURE AND ITS. PLACE 
LIBERAL EDUCATION." 


Se PART I. 


ARCHITECTURE : SHOWING ITS CONNECTION wiTH History. 

HE connection between architecture and the humanities 

‘is one of the most entrancing and interesting of 

subjects, inasmuch as throughout the ages architecture has 
been the mirror of the history of each period, and has been 
an index of the social] and political condition of the people, 
swayed by those great religious and historical events which 
serve as landmarks in the history of mankind. As we 
glance along the perspective of past ages we can find in the 
buildings of each period a lithic history which tells us of 
conditions of existence perhaps more truthfully than those 
_ written by men in more perishable materials. Architecture 
then may be said to be inseparable from and the result of 
history, because the work of man in each period is before 
us as we look upon the mighty structures of past civilisa- 
tions. By studying the book of architecture we can tell 
of the condition, hopes, fears and the very thoughts of the 
peoples of bygone days as certainly, if not more surely, 
than by the contemporary written chronicles of each 
period. — 
_ One of the surest tests of civilisation is to be found in 
architecture, which presents so noble a field for the display 
of the grand and the beautiful, and which at the same time 
is so intimately connected with the essentials of life. 
painter and the sculptor may display their individual genius 
in creations of surpassing excellence, but it is the great 
monuments of architectural taste and magnificence that are 
stamped in a peculiar manner by the genius of the nation. 
The Greek, the Egyptian, the Saracen, the Medizevalist, 
what a key do their respective styles afford to the character 
and condition of the people. 

Prehistoric.—\n prehistoric days man in his savage state 
required but shelter from’ the elements, wild beasts and 
human enemies. This he obtained by means of the natural 
eave, the huts of twigs and “wattle and daub,” or the tent 
of the nomad; and the period between that far-off time 
and the earliest historic architecture has not yet been 
bridged by any discovered evolution of form. Architectural 
history can be divided into two main groups, viz. historical 
and non-historical. 

~ Let us take the former, which mainly comprises Egyptian, 
Assyrian and European architecture, and see what it tells 
us of history, leaving aside the second group, which 
_ includes Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Peruvian, Mexican and 


IN A 


Saracenic, as these have only exerted a limited influence | 


on European architecture. 

Egyptian.—In Egypt we find about 5000 B.c. the first 
great attempt at permanent constructions. Appropriately 
is the Sphinx at Ghizeh placed as a sentinel forbidding us, 
as it were, to know by what long stages of evolution has 
historic architecture come to life. 
nearly 4000 B.c., represent the governing idea of the 
Egyptian faith, viz. that immortality could be insured by 
the preservation of the mummy, secured in such everlasting 
mounds of masonry, the secret of whose construction even 
in these days of engineering skill is a wonder to the world. 
The strong belief in a future state, the powerful priesthood, 
the significance of the traditional, unchangeable and 
mysterious religious rites are what we glean from the 
pyramids, mastabas and rock-cut temples, such as that at 
Abou-Simbel. Herodotus informs us that the dwelling- 
house was regarded as a temporary lodging, the tomb being 
the permanent abode. The temples, their entrances made 
imposing by splendid avenues of sphinxes, in their mysterious 
planning, forbidding aspect, as Edfu, and painted hiero- 
glyphics, tell us of the exclusiveness of the Egyptian religion, 
for they were not places of worship for the people, but rather 
sanctuaries for the kings and the powerful priesthood. 

But these massive buildings would have been impossible 
without a despotic government and the forced labour of a 
vast and submissive population of slaves and captive 
foreigners, probably receiving no other pay than their food. 

Western Asiatic.—The architecture of Western Asia 
tells us that the Assyrians and Persians were a nation of 
warriors, to whom warlike deeds or the conquest of 
surrounding countries were more congenial than the erection 
of stupendous tomb houses. Temples are wanting, 
sacrifices being conducted in the open air, but the thousands 
of prisoners taken in battle were employed in raising those 


*"A lecture by Mr. Banister Fletcher, delivered before the 
University Extension Guild at Kensington Town Hall. 


The | 


The Pyramids, built | 


_enormous mounds or elevated platforms on which the 
palaces of Nineveh, Nimroud, Khorsabad, Susa and Perse- 


polis were constructed, a small space being reserved for 
those temple observatories, in receding coloured stages, 
from which the astrologer priests could consult the starry 
vault of the heavens. — 

Greek.—The architecture of Greece reflects the history 
of each period with remarkable accuracy, rising to its fully 
developed artistic height after the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis, for the national exultation of the Greeks caused by 
the defeat of the Persians was accountable for the fact that 
all the more important temples now found in Greece were 
built in the “fifty years” which succeeded the overthrow 
of their enemies. 

In the Pelasgic and Mycenean periods the buildings, as 
shown in the Lion’s Gateway at Mycenz, indicate the 


~ruggedness and severity of the earlier inhabitants, but the 


Hellenic period introduces us to the most cultured archi- 
tecture the world has ever seen, which has been a pattern 
to and has exerted an influence on all subsequent art, so 
much so that Greece must be regarded as the primary 
source of the best artistic inspiration, corresponding in a 
marked degree with her literary pre-eminence. In a climate 
remarkable for the clearness of its atmosphere, and in a 
country rich with marble—the most beautiful and monu- 
mental of all building materials—the Greeks evolved a type 
of architecture whose purity of outline and perfection of 
proportion has never been equalled. National games and 
religious festivals united them in reverence for their 
religion, inculcated a desire to erect stately temples, and 
gave them that love for music, the drama and literature, 
and that emulation in manly sports and contests which 
distinguished the race. The most famous and the most 
refined Greek structures, e.g. the Parthenon, were erected 
during the rule of the great Athenian Pericles (B.c. 444-29), 
marking the climax of Athenian prosperity, art and culture, 
and reflected in those world-famous structures on the 
Athenian Acropolis. In these the most delicate optical 
refinements were introduced, and the most perfect and 
refined sculpture executed-during the history of mankind, 
e.g. the Panathenaic frieze, was employed in their adorn- 
ment. 

The principal Greek buildings are the temples, e.g. the 


| Erechtheion, and these are directly in contrast to those of 


Egypt in being public as opposed to royal monuments. 
Instead of the high enclosing wall and mysterious halls of 
the priest-ridden Egyptian we find the small “cella” for the 
statue of the god, while on the exterior is lavished all the 
beauty of column, entablature, sculptured metope, frieze 
and pediment, brightly treated in many colours. The open- 
air unroofed theatres, e.g. Epidaurus, in which the plays of 
the great Athenian dramatists were produced, and the 
stadia and palestra, with their lecture recesses, are the 
practical evidences of the Grecian love for the drama, 
philosophy and outdoor sports. 

The power of Macedonia was paramount owing to Philip 
and his son Alexander the Great, and the latter in 
B.C. 334 set out on his great expedition for subduing Egypt, 
Persia and Northern India. His stay in these countries and 
the consequent introduction of Hellenic civilisation far and 
wide throughout Asia is made manifest in the architecture 
of Northern India, which is specially remarkable for its 
Grecian purity and for the influence it exerted on subse- 
quent Saracenic styles of art, which a thousand years later 
were to spring up there. 

In p.c. 146 Greece became a Roman province, and her 
architecture, truthful as ever, died with her as a national 
style, although, like her civilisation, it continued for a long 
period to exert an influence upon Roman art. 

Roman.—The latter then displaced that of Greece, as 
did ‘Roman civilisation, and we pass from the simple 
trabeated style to a complex type of arch, vault and beam, 
e.g. the tepidarium of the Baths of Caracalla. Roman 
development was influenced largely by the older Etruscan 
civilisation of Central Italy, so that in Roman architecture 
we find the blending of the beam of the Greeks with the 
arch of the Etruscans. The character and the history of 
the Romans is well shown in their architecture and the 
number and variety of their buildings. Temples, e.g. 
Maison Carrée, Nimes, were still erected, but of a different 
type, this being rendered necessary as much for the pro- 
tection of accumulated Greek spoils than as for Divine 
worship. In addition to the stately temple, finished and 
adorned with the finest sculpture, we now find buildings 
designed for many purposes and of complicated construc- 
tion. Stately palaces laid out on an immense scale tell us 
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‘of the magnificence and luxury of the Roman court, and the | they developed their own styles, and the formation of the 


superbly decorated private houses of Rome and Pompeii, 
e.g. House of the Tragic Poet, of the important character of 
the “patria potestas,” the basis of Roman law. The 
‘Roman love of justice is also petrified in their numerous 
‘basilicas or courts of law, while their theatres, ec. Orange, 
indicate quite a different idea of the drama and its repre-. 
‘sentation from that of the Greeks. The great therme, e.g.’ 
the frigidarium, Baths of Caracalla, of the later empire 
indicate the indolence and love of luxury which led to the’ 
final decline and fall of the empire, while the dmphitheatres, 
é.g. Pompeii, and the circuses were the natural results of 
that love for the brutal sports between men and wild beasts, 
and that coarseness, yet boldness of character, which 
enabled the Romans to bring the whole of the then known 
world under their domination. The triumphal arches, e.g. 
Arch of Septimius Severus, form the permanent expression 
of Roman power and dominion, and are to be met with in 
various parts of Europe. Theconquering legions 9f Rome 
during periods of peace were utilised as unskilled workmen 
in the formation of the great Roman roads throughout 
Europe. Further, by the universal use of a new material, 
-viz. concrete, and the employment of the arch, vault and 
dome, the original architecture of imperial Rome was 
reproduced in all parts of the empire. Thus the Roman 
style of building, ever the faithful mirror of Roman civilisa- 
tion, has been the foundation of all later European archi- 
tecture. 

The Augustan age of literature synchronises with the 
most magnificent period of Roman art, which enabled 
Augustus to say that, although he had found Rome of brick, 
he would leave it of marble. 

But a climax was at hand—the end of a great chapter 
of the art—and Roman architecture and civilisation were 
displaced with the fall of the Roman Empire. 

The new force in the world’s history was. Christianity, 
and as all roads led to Rome the very highways which 
formed the connecting links of the empire could be used 
Beer propagation of the new faith, As Tennyson has 
said :— 

A fuller light illumined all, 
A breeze throughout the garden swept. ° 


Early Christian.—In Rome the new religion resulted in 


the construction of over thirty churches of the Basilican 
type, e.g. S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, which was preferred 
by the early Christians for many reasons, too numerous 
even to touch upon here. But the new faith was long in 
developing, and the churches indicate that slow develop- 
ment by the continued use of pagan Roman architectural 
features and arrangements, slowly modified by degrees to 
meet the requirements of the new religion. — 

Byzantine.—Another most important. factor was the 
transference of the capital to Byzantium or Constantinople, 
resulting in a new style known as Byzantine. Away from 
the influence of old Rome, the architecture of “‘ New Rome” 
developed features which were undoubtedly of Eastern 
origin, although carried, out largely by Greek workmen, and 
of these the dome on pendentives, e.g. St. Mark, Venice, 
was the most important. This style reached its culmina- 
tion in S. Sophia, Constantinople, and became the official 
architecture of the Eastern or Greek Church, which, like | 
the orthodox faith it represents, has been strangely con- 
Servative even to the present time. Sn 

Romanesque.—How different was the course of archi- 
tectural development in Western Europe, and how faithful 
to the changes and development of the Romish Church 
throughout the Middle Ages. Outside Italy architecture 
was dormant during the.Dark Ages in Europe, for from the 
break-up of the Western Empire till the time of Charle- 
magne in the eighth century building was at a standstill. 
Charlemagne, however, in a great measure restored the arts 
to Western Europe, and his magnificent tomb house at 
Aix-la-Chapelle is one of the finest examples of the period. 
The rise and cohesion of the Gothic nations were a matter 
of time, and for three centuries (tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth) cathedrals, of which Durham is a fine example, 
and churches were erected all over Europe, bearing distinct 
resemblance to the later. Roman architecture, although - 
carried out by the new nations which had been spreading 
over Europe from the north and east. This is exceedingly 
interesting, as it shows us how far-reaching and how 
settled was the Roman civilisation, although the Romans 
themselves were being driven by the barbarians into their 
native country. 

Till the Western. European. nations could get out of. 
leading-strings they looked to Rome, but as time went on | 


ir} 


European States and the religious enthusiasm of the period 
manifested in the Crusades were most important in giving 
the necessary impetus to the introduction of the second 
great type of architecture known as Gothic. __ it ae 

-Gothic.—This pointed-arch architecture of the thirteenth, 


fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Europe was in great 
‘measure an ecclesiastical one, causing the construction of 


an immense number of important cathedrals, to say nothing 
of innumerable parish churches. The prominence, of the 
clergy, in consequence of their learning, and the wealth and 
power of the monastic orders, caused the Church to be the 
one great avenue for advancement in the Middle Ages, and. 
this, aided by the religious fervour of the times, was 
responsible for the great outburst of church building at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century. It is necessary 
to remember that throughout this period, although ‘mili- 
tarism was an important factor in the social régzme, the 
builder’s art was the great occupation, as the Church was 
the great profession. The historic development is shown 
very clearly in these Gothic churches. The priest gives the 
character of the plain and somewhat ascetic treatment of 
the Early English or thirteenth-century ' style—e.g. West- 
minster Abbey choir; the noble, the more florid treatment 
of the Decorated period—e.g. Wells Cathedral choir; and 
the merchant the matter of fact, yet occasional showy 
character of the fifteenth century—e.g, Winchester Cathe- 
dral nave—characteristics which were surprisingly similar 
in all the countries of Europe. ' die” et ) 
Gothic cathedrals are very faithful exponents of Medizéval- 
civilisation and Church history. Their place in the national 
life was all important, for in the absence of printed matter 
they formed the history books of the period, their sculptures, 
eg. Chartres south doorway, and_ beautiful stained-glass 
windows, ¢.g. Bristol Cathedral, reflecting the incidents of 
Bible history from the Creation to the Redemption, and 
forming also the grand chronicle of secular history in which 
kings and nobles, knights and commoners were represented. 
They took the place now occupied by the school, free 
library, museum and picture gallery. The worship of relics 
of local saints—as St. Thomas at Canterbury—the periodical 
pilgrimages, the introduction of Mariolatry, the necessity of 
aisles for processional purposes, the introduction of chantry 
chapels for masses for the dead, ¢g. Winchester, Bishop 
Waynflete’s chantry, and other changes of ritual had their 
influence on church plans and ornamentation. : 
Another important cause for the extraordinary size and 
beauty of the Medizeval cathedral was the concentration of 
the artistic energy of the period on these works instead of 
being frittered away, as so often happens nowadays, on a 
variety of buildings. hy ee aie ae 
Medizeval architecture was an evolution of the Roman- 
esque style, and was an architecture of stones in small 
pieces representing the disintegrated state of European 
society, instead of the universal concrete of the Romans, 
thus symbolising in a remarkable way the breaking-up of 
the Roman Empire into small independent States. The 
Gothic masons heaped up their small stones in towers that 
rose on open archways through the lofty roofs of the sur- 
rounding naves, and pointing heavenward tapered away in 
shell-like spires, e.g. Norwich, embroidered in a fretwork 
of elaborate tracery. “i ae aa 
The fortified and frowning castles of the nobles form an 
eloquent though silent testimony to the feudal’ system of 
the Medizeval period and the militarism.of which they are 
the expression, and are exemplified in the cathedrals and 
castles already mentioned. | Beitr 
_ Gothic architecture closed with the Medizeval period at 
the commencement of the fifteenth céntury in Italy and the 
sixteenth century in the rest of Europe. It had, like the 
Medizval civilisation, run its course, and it was overturned 
by a succession of historical events which in the succeeding 
centuries were to alter the face of Europe. os 
_Renaissance.—Looking backward we can see the in- 
fluences which were slowly paving the way for that great 
upheaval of art and literature known as the Renaissance, 
and which, aided by national enthusiasm and the uncovering 
of Classic buildings which had béen buried for centuries, 
endeavoured, like a bow, unstrung, to revert to the old 
Roman magnificence and ascendancy. | . . % 
As we should expect, the return to Classic ideals 
naturally commenced in Italy, and the way for it'was pave 
by the writings of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and later still 


| Erasmus, who helped to crystallise’ the revolt against 


Medizeval thought and art. This was also aided by the 
newly-discovered MSS. of Greek and Latin authors, of 
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which the books of architecture of Vitruvius—who lived ‘in 
the time of Augustus—were’ most important. Especially 
was this so in Florence, due in large measure to its com- 


mercial prosperity and the enlightenment of the Medici | 


family, and in Italy generally, where Medizeval art had 
never felt at home in the same sense as'in Northern 
Europe. aici be ele 
' But other causes—such as the invention, of printing, 
which aided the spirit of inquiry and diffusion of thought ; 
the discovery of gunpowder, which changed the, whole 
method of warfare ; and the mariner’s compass, which led 
to the discovery of the New World—were important factors 
in the propagation of that freedom of thought and action 
which characterises the period. One great historical event, 
viz. the capture of Constantinople by the Turks. in 1453, 
and the consequent influx of Greek scholars and artists to 
Europe; had an important influence ‘in an age ripe for an 
intellectual change, and in which it became for a time the 
fashion to talk in Latin—an evidence of the close connection 
between the architecture and literature of this period. 
Butall these influences might have been futile if they had 
not been sown on fruitful ground, and in a period when 
such decorative artists as Della Robbia, Ghiberti, Brunel- 
Jeschi, Alberti, Donatello, Bramante, Peruzzi, ‘Sangallo, 
Raphael, Vignola, Michel Angelo, Sansovino, the Lombardi, 
Palladio, and a host of others: were as giants in the land. 
In the Lives of the Architects by Vasari, we learn’ of the 
personal influence exercised by the architects and arti$ts on 
the arts and crafts of the Renaissance period. The 
eharacter of‘the architecture as represented in the new 
churches, e.g. St. Peter, Rome, and the palaces, eg, the 
Cortile of the Palazzo della Cancellaria, Rome, and the 
Palazzo Vendramini, Venice, faithfully reflects all these 
great changes’ in favour of the ancient Roman traditions, by 
the banishment of the Gothic pointed arch, intersecting 
vault and vertical features, and the employment in a 
modified form of the Roman orders of architecture, clothing 
plans derived from the Roman circular dome supported on 
a Square base by means of the Byzantine pendentive. 
“<France, England, Germany, Spain and North-western 
Europe felt this wave of Roman rejuvenation, though the 
effect on each country was delayed by the distance from the 
_fountain-head and influenced by various social and political 
events. pes 
_ In’France, rich with the most splendid piles of Gothic 
architecture, the new style did not entirely displace the old, 
but was grafted upon it ina most delightful and picturesque 
fashion, being mainly utilised in the palaces of the kings 
and the hdtels de ville and large country houses of the 
nobility. Amongst examples of these the Louvre, Paris, 
and. Azay-le-Rideau are interesting specimens. The 
immense number of churches of the Middle Ages long 
sufficed for the spiritual needs of the people. We cannot 
justly trace the influence upon France by Italy unless’ we 
take note of the invasions of the latter country by Charles 
_VUI. (1494) and Francis I. in vindication of their claims to 
_ the thrones of Naples and Milan, because their return marks 
the distribution over Europe of Italian artists and’ ‘workmen 
such as Leonardo da Vinci, Cellini, Serlio, Vignola, Rosso, 
Primaticcio, and others who followed in their train. 
** Many historical events, such as the meeting of Henry 
VIII. with the French king on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and the return to England of Italian and French 
architects, paved the way for the Renaissance in Eng- 
land. which synchronised with the Reformation; while 
the suppression of monasteries in 1536 caused the 
diffusion of vast revenues which were distributed 
amongst the courtiers of Henry VIII. This led to the 
erection of residences for the new courtiers, ¢g. Wolsey’s 


palace at Hampton Court, displacing the obsolete: castles of | 


the old nobility destroyed in the Wars of the Roses, and 
the erection and endowment of grammar schools and 
colleges which played an important part in the movement, 
and paved the way for the great literary activity of the 
Elizabethan era, rendered famous by the writings of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Burleigh, and Sir Philip Sydney.. 

- The Elizabethan period, when church building was 
at a standstill, is notable for the influx of Flemish and 
German workmen and the immigration of Huguenot crafts- 
men, due to the massacre of St. Bartholomew in‘1572, and 
is remarkable for its numerous domestic mansions, ¢.%. 
Wollaton Hall, the design of which was influenced. very 
largely by this immigration. The newly revived Classical 
details were used with such'caution and delayed by such 
conservatism, as we should expect of the English’ character, 


and the buildings possess many special features—such as’ 


the great hall, eg. Hatfield; long gallery, eg. Hatfield; 
broad staircase, ¢.g, Blickling Hall; and large mullioned 
windows, all inherited from the previous periods. The 
Mansions are generally found in a perfect: setting formed 
by the beautiful formal gardens, eg. Montacute, indicative 
of the Englishman’s love of country life, and are designed 
on generous lines illustrating the scale of hospitality which 
obtained in the spacious times of Queen Elizabeth. 

_ _ The Jacobean architecture felt more strongly the Classical 
influence, which was not, however, introduced in its purer 
state till the time of Inigo Jones, eg. Banqueting Hall, 
Whitehall, and Wren in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, ¢g. St. Paul’s, London. a ge pes 

At this period many churches were erected in London 
for the Protestant religion which gave prominence ‘to 
preaching, thus bringing in galleries and ‘congregational 
planning in the place of the long drawn. processional aisles 
of the Medizeval period. is 

In Germany and North-west Europe the Reformation 
supported by Martin Luther (1517-46)—accompanied or 
rather preceded a fresh building era, but with the exception 
of the period of Charles V., the existence of a number of 
independent petty states sometimes at war with each other, 
and each having its own government and capital, prevented, 
any national: effort, as in France. On the’ other hand, 
ecclesiastical, commercial and municipal buildings tell of 
the flourishing condition of this part of Europe. 

Spain, powerful, owing to her discoveries and vast pos- 
sessions in the New World; and untouched by the Reforma- 
tion, was always influenced by the Moorish style of the 
southern provinces, and even the fall of Granada in 1492, 
which marks her consolidation and the beginning of the 
Spanish ‘Renaissance, did’ not remove the influence of 
Moorish craftsmen, who gave a special ornamental character 
of richness, intricacy and refinement to the Renaissance 
architecture of the country. 

Architecture was traditional generally till the nineteenth 
century, which constitutes the age of revivals of all styles,. 
brought about by numerous causes, not the least being the 
facility of ‘travel, the ease of illustration and the break-up 
of traditional schools of craftsmen. Still architecture con- 
tinues to be a reflection of the thought of the day, of the 
social needs and aspirations of the people, and an index of 
the civilising forces at work. Such may be seen in the 
erection of novel types of buildings—museums, Board 
schools, public libraries, public markets, hospitals, swim- 
ming-baths, drill-halls, colleges, picture and art galleries. 
and scientific and benevolent institutions. It is scarcely 
possible that architecture may resist all revivals and fashions. 
and develop again into a systematised style, because archi- 
tects having- eaten of the tree of knowledge of all past 
periods will continue to be swayed as regards mere decora- 
tive forms by passing fancies helped by literature and 
accentuated by sentiment. 

' | have endeavoured to show that the historical study of 
architecture has principles and special evidences of its own: 
that enable one to interpret the moral, artistic.and religious. 
character of humanity, and that’ a special insight into the 
profoundest characteristics of a people is to be obtained by 
a study of the remains of their buildings, so that the 
thoughts, habits and instincts of the times are clearly laid 
bare to us without the possibility of deception, such as is. 
the case by the writings of an inaccurate historian. 

(To be concluded.) 


EARTHQUAKE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


HE following from Mr. J. H. Stephens appears im 
an Indian Engineering :—There has been a good deal 
said about the late earthquake in all the papers, and its 
effects on buildings. Its effects on all’ descriptions of’ 
buildings seem to have been disastrous, but more par- 
ticularly so on those of.a more: solid character. The rules. 
of the storms seem to apply to earthquakes. The bending: 
willow escapes, whereas the unyielding oak is taken up by 
the roots. Whether the earthquake be volcanic or tectonic, 
the effect on buildings seems to be very much the same.: 
Also it is no respecter of persons. It enters palaces’ and 
huts and damages both, showing its powers more forcibly 
on the larger rather than on the smaller constructions. If 
houses in India could be built in wood they would’ suffer 
less by earthquakes. If of rubber or other ‘elastic ‘material 
they would probably ‘not suffer at all.’ But what if we 
could rest the foundations of our buildings on a ctishion’ of 
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rubber, water, or sand?. Would the shock of the earth- 
quake be less ? ; 

It has been found that when a building rests on a bed of 
clay it is, liable to continual motion. In the wet weather 
the clay expands and the building is raised upwards, . In 
the. hot. weather the clay. contracts and the. building is 
lowered. The. result is that such buildings, however well 
constructed, are; yvery.much cracked. The clay bed seems 
to have lines of. least, resistance, which can be traced for 
miles in the hot season .by open fissures in the surface of 
the earth. Where a building intercepts such a fissure in 
the surface of the clay bed there is a large crack in the 
walls and roof of the building. However good the quality 
of the construction, nothing can save the building from 
cracking, and the opening is invariably in line with the 
cleavage in the bed of clay. In a town like Madras, where 
houses, are pretty near to each other, and the line of 
cleavage in the clay cannot be traced, it is yet found that 
buildings on a clay subsoil, however substantially built, 
invariably show cracks. in the walls as the seasons change 
from. hot to dry, and in some cases that the walls also take 
a slight, tilt to one side. This has been going on to my 
knowledge. in several,very fine houses in Madras for about 
twenty-five, years without any other harm or danger to the 
houses. This is due entirely to movement in the clay 
subsoil. 7 

To counteract this movement in. building on clay sub- 
soils in Madras, Mr. Chisholm, Mr. Irwin and myself always 
went down to permanent moisture in the clay subsoil, filled 
the trench with 2 or;3 feet of compressed sand, and started 
our. foundations on this sandy bed... Such building, though 
erected on clay and subjected to all the variations of expan- 
sion and contraction in the-clay subsoil, yet never cracked. 
Is.this due to the cushion of sand below the foundations ? 
If a cushion of sand can protect a building from the motion 
due to the contraction and expansion. of the subsoil, can it 
also, in a certain degree, protect a building from the motion 
due to an earthquake ? Do you not think that the matter is 
worth experimenting on? In Calcutta and in the North 
generally, where earthquakes have already done so much 
damage, I am not aware that any attempt has been made to 
protect buildings or to do anything to mitigate the evil. It 
is hopeless perhaps to do anything to existing buildings. 
But I understand that large building schemes are in the air, 
especially the grand Victoria Memorial. Can nothing be 
done to protect these? A good cushion of sand has been 
frequently tried down South, and has resisted the motion 
in the subsoil caused by expansion and contraction. It is 
true that this motion is slow compared to the motion in the 
subsoil caused by an earthquake, but what has done complete 
good in one case may do a little good in the other. At any 
rate, it ought to be worth experimenting on. There may 
be ways of using this or any other material by which half 
the shock of an earthquake may be averted. 

I would like to see this matter fully discussed in your 
Journal. I do not pretend to know more than others regard- 
ing the manner in which an earthquake accomplishes its 
work of destruction. But after late experiences, I do feel 
that the whole profession should assert itself, and bring all 
its varied experience in the past to fight the powers of the 
earthquake. And if every engineer and practical scientist 
does his little best in this direction, I am sure that we will 
succeed. Vibrations in the air, caused by the firing of heavy 
guns, and its destructive effects on buildings, can be, and 
have been, in one case, effectively stopped, and similarly, 
vibration in the subsoil, possibly, can be stopped so far as 
it effects a building. 


MODERN LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.* 


T has been pointed out by Sir Oliver Lodge that light- 
ning discharges are of two distinct characters, which 

he has named the A and B flashes respectively. ‘The A 
flash is of the simple type which arises when an electrically 
charged cloud approaches the surface of the earth without 
an intermediate cloud intervening, and under these’ con- 
ditions the ordinary type of lightning conductor acts in two 
ways: first, by silent discharge ; and secondly, by absorbing 
the energy of a disruptive discharge. In the second type, 
B, where another cloud intervenes between the cloud carry- 
ing the primary charge and the earth, the two clouds 
practically form a condenser; and when a discharge takes 


* From a paper read by Mr. Killingworth Hedges, M.Inst.C.E., 
hon. Secretary of the Lightning Research Committee, at a meeting 
of the Society of Arts on May 24. 


pla:e from the first into the second, the free charge on the 
earth sid2 of the lower cloud is suddenly relieved, and the 
disruptive discharge from the latter to the earth takes 
such an erratic course that no series of lightning conductors 
of the hitherto recognised type suffice to protect the building, 

On May 28, 1904, a demonstration of the action of A 
and B flashes respectively was given by Sir Oliver Lodge 
before members of the committee and others interested in 
these researches. A thin sheet of metal mounted on non- 
conducting standards represented the cloud, which was 
charged at will from a Leyden jar. The “cloud” was so 
arranged that the model lightning conductors could have 
their points brought nearer to or further from its under- 
surface by shifting their positions on the table. Con- 
ductors of copper, iron and wet string were experimented 
with. The disruptive discharge to the copper proved to 
be by far the loudest and most intense of the three. _ The 
iron took the flash with less noise, the wet string with 
hardly any, yet when the discharge passed through it the 
other and apparently better conductors were not affected. 
The experiments tended to demonstrate that iron is in many 
situations a very useful material for lightning rods, as the 
effective energy of a flash of lightning is rapidly dissipated 
in iron. This metal, however, unfortunately oxidises rapidly 
in towns and smoky districts, and the use of copper is still 
recommended for main conductors in relatively inaccessible 
positions as a material for lightning rods. - 9 

In. Germany two kinds of strokes have been recognised 
for some time, one as Ziindender (‘fire causing”), probably 
analogous to what Sir Oliver Lodge terms the B stroke, 
while. the other, known under the name of Kalten (“ not 
causing fire”), is the ordinary A flash. 

The committee [of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Surveyors’ Institution] remark that it is pro- 
bable that, with few exceptions, buildings in this. country 
are not in reality efficiently protected against the effects 


of a B flash, although in many cases the lightning con- 


ductors may be said to have at least partially fulfilled 
their purpose by carrying off the more violent portion of 
a discharge, and without them greater damage would have 
occurred in many of the cases reported. 

Some of these observations throw a very interesting 
light on the effects due to the oscillatory character of light- 
ning discharges. For instance, a discharge takes place 
over a lightning rod which may be in contact with, or 
approach closely to, the metallic portions of a roof. Power- 
ful electrical oscillations are set up in the latter conductors, — 
and dangerously high electrical pressure may be generated 
on the distant ends of these conductors. If at these points 
they were connected to earth the pressure would be relieved 
and the discharge harmlessly dissipated. Without this safe 
path the discharge may break away into the down pipes, 
or may pierce the roof to reach internal conductors. Cases 
which appear to indicate successive or simultaneous flashes 
may be due to a single flash setting up these oscillations. 

In some cases the damage done to a building by an A 
flash is not necessarily due to the primary discharge, A 
lateral discharge occasionally occurs, which frequently 
causes minor, though in some cases serious damage, owing 
to falling materials. 

Many of the reports of damage to unprotected buildings 
show that the lightning discharge followed the path of. wire 
ropes, metallic pipes and other conductors, and that the 
damage to the structure occurred at the breaks in continuity 
at the upper and lower terminals respectively. ' 

It may be considered that a lightning conductor of the 
ordinary type, if properly constructed, affords an undefined 
area of protection against A flashes, but it cannot be said to 
have any protective area against B flashes. 

Absolute protection of the whole of a building could only 
be assured by enclosing the whole structure in a system of 
wirework—a contrivance, in fact, of the nature of a bird- 
cage. This should be well connected at various points to 
earth, as nearly all buildings have gas and water pipes and 
other metallic conductors in their interiors which are like- 
wise earthed. For structures intended for the manufacture 
or storage of gunpowder and other explosives, the adoption 
of this bird-cage protection would be justified.on the score 
alone of public safety. Architectural considerations pre- 
vent the adoption of such a method in its entirety. for 
ordinary buildings. There is no doubt, however, that 
practically perfect protection may be assured by a judicious 
modification of the existing practice of erecting single 
lightning rods, especially in the case of extensive and lofty 
buildings that project well above surrounding structures, or 
phat stand isolated in the open country. 
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The characteristics of a flash of lightning which more 
particularly concern us are :—(1) Surging, that is due to 
the oscillatory character of the spark, which, unlike the 
currents. employed for conveying electricity to a distance 
for lighting cities or driving tramcars, is a disruptive 
discharge, sudden and violent, more like the blow of a 
hammer; (2) self-induction, a property which gives rise to 
counter force or choking effect, noticeable in straight wires, 
but which is much more pronounced in coils of wire; 
(3) side flash, the result of self-induction. A disruptive 
discharge will often leave what would ordinarily be called 
an excellent conductor and side flash through the air to 
other much worse conductors ; for instance, the lightning 
rod may be struck, but instead of following the course pro- 
vided, a side flash may select its own path through a wall of 
brick or stone to a neighbouring gas-pipe or bell-wire. 


The often-quoted example of this danger is the accident at | 
1870, when the | 


All Saints Church, Nottingham, about 
discharge passed from the lightning conductor through a solid 
wall of masonry, 43 feet thick, to a gas-pipe. A photo- 
graph appeared in one of the magazines a short time ago 


showing about twenty oxen lying dead along the line of an | 


iron-wire fence, thus practically illustrating the surging effect 
of a lightning flash which may cause great damage. That 
these cattle were killed by a side flash from the line of the 
fence may be inferred from an incident mentioned at the 
discussion on. lightning conductors before the British 
_ Association in 1888. A number of horses placed in a row 
were struck, the first and last of the row being killed and 
the others not touched by a lightning discharge. 
Unquestionably, wire fences as now constructed serve 
as death-traps to cattle in many countries. The director of 
the Iowa, U.S.A., Weather Service, in September, 1898, 
says :—‘ These reports show that of the 256 head of life- 


with wire fences, and also that as there were no ground 
wires to the fences, over 44 per cent. of the losses were 
caused by contact with the wire charged, by a lightning 
stroke which struck the fence at a. considerable distance 
from the point where the stock was killed.” 

A later report mentions that a number of deaths have 
_ occurred to persons who have been, during a thunderstorm, 
placing or removing clothes from the wire which takes the 
place of the clothes-line in the Western States. 


The principal causes of the failure of the usual style of } 


lightning rod, as fitted on the buildings investigated, appear 
to be due to the following :—(1) Insufficient number of con- 
ductor and earth connections ; (2) the absence of any system 
of connecting the metallic portions of the buildings to the 


lightning conductor, especially the interconnection of the | 
In the author’s opinion | 


finials, rain-water pipes and gutters. 
the frequent damage by side flash from the conductors might 
be lessened by running a horizontal conductor along the 
ridge or along the parapets of all the roofs, somewhat after 
the method which is almost universally adopted in Central 
Europe. is 

. The lightning strokes may be divided into three classes : 
—(1) Those where the conductor conveyed a portion of the 
flash to earth, but the side flash to other unearthed metallic 
conductors damaged the building; the practice of running 
the conductor round the projecting masonry, often taking 
‘sharp bends, doubtless facilitated the deviation of the 
current from its direct path to the earth; (2) in several ob- 


servations a metallic roof of large area received the flash, | 


consequently became highly charged, and the single con- 


ductor failed to convey the whole of the stroke, a portion of | 
which took a circuitous path, for instance, through a speak- | 


ing tube and an electric-bell wire; (3) a flash struck the 


building at two points simultaneously, a lightning conductor | 


taking one part of the stroke, but damage was caused by 
the other portion selecting an unprotected part of the roof. 


Modern Lightning Conductors. 


To carry out the recommendations of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who, in his paper read before the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers in 1889, stated that “ sharp bends and roundabout 
paths to earth should be avoided, and that a lightning con- 
ductor detached from a building is safer than one in close 
contact to it,” the author has designed special clamps or 
bold-fasts, which project from the wall or position where 
the conductors are run and hold them away from the same, 
and facilitate the cable being strained so as to avoid the 
projecting masonry. The conductor is then firmly held by 
a special grip at the end of the clamp, which only requires 
one screw. The joints used in..the system in order to 
secure perfect conductivity are made by pouring solder or 


‘represents a pumping station and chimney-shaft. 
| practice the wires which form the cage over the building’ 


| made up in bundles o 


| high, 


| pot-metal over the loosely spliced, previously tinned con- 


ductors, which are laid in a box that.can be used either for 


| ats . . . . . . 
_ two, three, or four-way joints. . Similarly, if it is required 


to connect the cable to a plain point, it is either inserted in 
a socket or in a box which is fitted with a socket to receive 
it, and molten solder completes the electrical connection. : 

Elevation rods are made ina similar way. Here are 
shown three forms for either tape or-rope. The multiple 
points are not screwed in, as the threads deteriorate with 
age, and they are liable to drop. Therefore they are secured 
to the centre point by means of the sleeve, which'has 
recesses in which the points are secured, and the’ box is 
filled with solder.. If required to be packed, the points are 
kept closed together, and afterwards bent to shape.’ The 
continental practice of running a horizontal conductor along 
the ridges of all the roofs has been adopted by the author in 
all the important installations he has specified, with the 
double object of interconnecting the different elevation rods, 
which are fixed on the higher points, such as the chimney- 
stacks, and also to offer a good path for the lightning, 
should, as is often the case, side flash take place. From 
this conductor smaller wires are taken to the jrain-water 
guttering, which in its turn is connected to the rain-water 
pipes, and thence to earth. At Westminster Abbey, and on 
other buildings where the roofs are very long, aigrettes are 
fixed to the ridges at intervals, the conductors passing 
through them: 

The above is a description of existing practice, but itis 
quite possible to shield'a building in a very different 
manner by the use of iron wire; a suitable size is seyen 
strands known as a seven ply galvanised cable about 3th 
inch diameter. Here is some of the material, and as it is 
very cheap, one may use a lot of it and more nearly 


| approach the ideal “ bird-cage” advocated by Clerk Maxwell. 
stock killed by lightning, 118 were found in close contact | 


If economy is an object, air terminals or elevation rods 
need not be used ; the vertical iron conductor is carried up 
so as to project above the various chimney-stacks and 
pinnacles or points, and can be opened out so as to present... 
anumber of points. The general appearance of a building 
protected in this manner is shown by the slide which; 
In actual 


will hardly be noticed from the ground level. The number 
of barbs shown in the slide can be modified ; in fact, where 
there are many finials, or if there is iron cresting it would 
only be necessary to have a-few points on a horizontal wire 
which runs along the ridge, and this can be either armoured 


| by twisting round it short pieces of steel wire; the 


lower legs will keep the conductor away from the roof. 
A more durable way of holding the conductors is by means 
of a special device which the author has designed for use 
in almost every position where stranded wire is employed. 
Yousee that it is a triangular, malleable casting, furnished 
with a spike when used horizontally ; the lower legs can be 
turned over to grip the ridge of.the roof or be fastened to 
the lead flat, and for vertical conductors the same casting 
does without the spike. Asimple and efficient method of 


| jo ning the cable to the casting 1s accomplished by a specially 


designed lead ferrule, which is inserted and closed up by a 
tool ; it can also easily be removed if the system has to be 
disconnected. 

In all cases where rain-water pipes are used as con- 
ductors, care must be taken to bond the joints, so as to 
insure a good electrical connection, that is, if one does not 
care to risk the cracking of the sockets which form the 
path of the discharge. 


Continental System. 


With the exception of Belgium, where the Melsen 
system of having a network of copper conductors over the 
buildings, connected at the roof to a number of copper rods 
f eight and spread out like a feather, 
is often employed, iron is the material in general use. 

In France the standard rod or tige is 6 metres 
the diameter at the base about 0.060 metre, 
tapering to a sharp point; this rod is firmly connected 
with the ironwork of the roof, and the iron down con- 
ductor is fixed at the base. Usually the tige is con- 
nected to the horizontal rod which runs along the ridge 
or round the eaves, being kept away about 18 inches from 
the roof. The down conductor is sometimes of stranded 
iron cable, but more often a solid rod three-quarters of an 
inch to one inch in diameter, bolted together at the joints. 

The earth connection is often made by leading the rod 
into a well. In one form in use in France surface. is 


obtained by plaiting up galvanised iron strips so as to form 
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a basket which contains a sort of grapriel attached to the 
conductor, the basket being filled with coke. seed 
The German rules of the Electrotechnische Verein may 
be summarised as follows :— Raa 
““Special attention is drawn to the fact that the con- 
ductors of the buildings must be in metallic connection 
with the earth, and that they ought to go round the building, 
especially round the top of the roof, and, if possible, on all 
sidés of the roof, and then lead to the ground in the shortest 
possible ‘way, avoiding all sharp curves. Metallic parts in 
the building and masses of metal, especially those in contact 
with the earth and offering large surfaces, are to be con- 
nected together as much as possible and to the conductors. 
In order to decrease the cost, consideration should be given 
to utilising the pipes upon the building, and all metallic 
parts should be made use of where possible. Conductors’ 
of iron are generally used, and should have a seetional area 
of not less than 50 square millimetres if interconnected, 
and not less than 100 square -millimetres if unconnected. 
If the conductors are of copper half these sections is suffi- 
cient. All connections to have a metallic ¢ontact surface of 
not less than 10 square centimetres. Conductors must be 
repeatedly tested.” 

Many local boards in Prussia insist upon lightning con- 
ductors being fitted on public buildings, such as schools, 
town halls, hospitals and churches. The regulations vary 
with the different local authorities. In Frankfort the 
municipality have the following :~ 

“The erection, alteration and repairs of lightning con- 
ductors must be in accordance with the scientific rules now 
in force. The conductors must be of pure copper, and of 
not more than seven strands. House-owners must have 
their lightning conductors examined at least every two 
years, and an examination is also required in the case of 
the erection of or alterations or repairs to a lightning con- 
ductor which has been struck. Designs and specifications 
of proposed erections must be submitted to the local board, 
and. for the accuracy of the same the house-owner is 
responsible.” 

How to Protect a Building. 


Before going into the question of what accessories ‘in 
the shape of lightning conductors are to be erected, it is 
necessary to study the disposition of all the external metal- 
work—the material of the roof, the finials and all ordinary 
guttering, flushings, rain-water pipes and connections, 
drain ventilators, telephone, electric and bell wires. Having 
made a rough plan of these, arrange that the conductors are 
run from the highest points to earth; but in the case of a 


church, where the vertical conductors arrive at the main |: 


roofs, a horizontal conductor must be placed, so that besides 
being in connection with those from the tower, it runs along 
the ridges of the roofs, whence it is connected to all salient 
ironwork. From it descend other conductors, which are 
connected to all the guttering and rain-water pipes. In 
many cases these can be used as down paths to earth, but 
it is well in the case of a building of considerable area.also 
to run the branch conductors direct from the roof to the 
earth. sald, 
As regards air terminals, it is not absolutely necessary 
to let these project much above the highest points. If there 
are many chimneys or spires, each should have a pointed 
rod, and for a church or other long roof aigrettes fitted to 
the horizontal conductors which run along the ridge are 
advisable, in order to discharge the electricity which will 
accumulate during a storm all over the building and be col- 
lected at many points on the roofs. ie fs 
Earths.—No rule can be given as to the number required ; 
it greatly depends on the nature of the soil. For instance, 
a church on the top of a hill on hard limestone would 
require a great many more earth connections than one in a 
valley. An earth to be of use must be of low resistance ; 
that is, only obtained permanently in moist ground, and if 
this is not easily obtainable the best way to keep the earth 
connection damp is to run a small pipe from the nearest 
rain-water pipe in such a manner that some of the rainfall 
is diverted directly to’ the metal plate which forms the 
earth. | ey 
This portion of the lightning rod has hitherto received 
the ‘least attention mainly because architects and others 
have drawn their specifications so loosely. ‘Here is an 
extract from one recently sent me which referred to some 
large schools :—‘‘The conductor to be connected at base to 
a copper earth-plate 3 feet by 3 feet and 1-16 thick, buried 
6 feet deep in earth at a distance of not less than 8 yards 
from the wall at base.” | | Std il, aaa TPB tech 
Nothing is said as to where the earth-plate is to be 
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buried, or whether the soil is rock or chalk’; the conse- 
quence is that oné finds earth-plates_ almost insulated from 
the ground in dry weather and quite ineffective. The con- 
nection between the copper plate and the lightning con- 
ductor is also often faulty ; the latter often gets rough usage, 
and consequently becomes disconnected from the plate. 
When asked to test an “earth,” I generally pull the con- 
ductor, as in several cases I have found it disconnected 
’ At St Paul’s ‘Cathedral the conductors had been 
originally laid’ in‘ brick sewer which passed round the 
building ; this became unused, and was ‘ consequently 
left dry. When’ I discovered them some were placed 
inside and others were outside the drain’ pipes which 
took the place of the sewer, and were quite insulated and 
consequently useless. The example is not quite so bad as 
the one in a northern’ city where the’ conductor was 
insulated in a ginger-beer bottle, which had been duly 
buried to act as an earth. The cathedral is surrounded by 
the foundations ofthe previous structure, which ‘rendered 
it difficult to make: a, deep enough hole for a’ plate: earth ;° 
this led to' the design of the tubular earth, which has now 


‘been largely used: This is made in two sizes, and consists 


of'a strong perforated steel pipe, either 17 inch or 2 inches 


diameter, and furnished with a sharp spike, which will cut 
its way through chalk or gravel. 


At St. Paul’s: Cathedral it 
was easily driven through the broken stone which marks 
the site of the previous structure, destroyed by lightning 
long before Benjamin Franklin’s discovery of the lightning 
rod. The end of the tube having been protected by'a thick 
driving-piece, whichis screwed on temporarily, it is easily 
sunk by means of hammer or mallet, and if there is an 


obstruction the pipe is moved by a bar inserted in the holes 


of the driving-piece. Lengths, connected by a special form of 


socket, are added until moist ground is reached. The con- | 


ductor is threaded through the cast-iron top’ piece, and 
dropped to the bottom of the tube, which is filled with finely- 
granulated charcoal, An electrical’ joint between the con- 
ductor and the cast-iron top is now made by pouring lead or 
pot-metal into the socket through which the conductor passes, 
and tamping it in the same way as if it were the joint of a 
water-pipe. ‘ The'earth connection is now complete; but, in 
order to make it permanent, and to keep thé moistness 
which is essential, a small piece of pipe is led from the 
special hole in the casting either to the nearest rain- 
water-pipe, or, if this is not available, it is allowed to 
project above the ground, so that water can occasionally be 
poured down. The 
the top of the tube, and serves to mark the position of the 
lightning conductor—a useful precaution, as conductors are’ 
often cut by workmen who have no idea of their existence. 
The system of tubular earth is favoured by architects, 
who naturally object to the deep holes necessary for the’ 


‘usual earth-plate being made near the foundations of a 


building ; it also has the advantage of being considerably 
cheaper than other forms of equipment. — ee 

I will now put on the screen a view of a cemetery chapel 
at Thirsk which was struck in April igoo. It is an unpro- 
tected building, but was quite in the shadow of the large 
parish church of St. Mary’s, which had a lightning con- 
ductor. You will'see how the flash divided over the build- 


‘ing, and where it ran to earth there are small upheavals of 


the ground. In this case the stroke divided up and earthed 
itself fairly quietly, but in some cases—there is the one of 
St. Paul’s Church, Bedford, which you have seen—the great 
destruction which took place then was occasioned by there 
not being adequate earth connections to take the flash. 
which spread allt over the roof. reyes ; 

This slide represents a ground plan of St. Paul’s 


‘Cathedral, and the lines running to the various circles are 
‘the conductors running to the numerous earths: 


I found that the dome alone was protected and the west 
towers. To shield the building more completely a con- 
ductor was run all round and furnished with aigrettes, as 


shown by the small circles, and from this the main down. 
others upwards to the various 


conductors ran to earth and 
pinnacles and statues. . 
The Lightning Research Committee received reports’ 


| from Germany, also from Hungary, where Dr. Moritz von’ 


Horn, of the Royal Joseph Polytechnic University, strongly 


recommends barbed iron wire, and states that cage lightning” 


conductors are largely in use, both on town buildings and 
on farms and barns. A very interesting report has quite 
recently been received from Dr. Van Gulik; of Haarlem.’ 


It was made at ‘the request of the Dutch Academy of 


Science. He also favours the use of iron for conductors, 


The cast-iron cap is, last’ of all, inserted on’ 


Originally 
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and suggests that the high terminal rods should be abolished. 


Tables are given to show the number and extent of disasters | 


to protected and unprotected buildings, and particulars of 
the rebate allowed by some insurance companies where 
buildings are fitted with lightning rods. The total amount 
of. damage by lightning in Holland settled for by insurance 
companies is given as 84,000/. are 


United States. 


A visit paid by the author to the eastern’ cities and 
Canada was reported to the Lightning Research Committee as 
follows :— : 

“The general opinion was that owing: to the very 
inefficient protection which had been afforded in. the past 
by the contractors who had installed lightning rods on many 
public and private buildings, it was gradually dropped out 
of architects’ specifications, and at the present time few new 
buildings are protected at all. They are often struck, but as 
the insurance policy covers the loss little notice is taken, 
although deaths occur either by direct stroke or from 
‘chimneys or masonry falling. 
present conditions were thought to be unsatisfactory, and 
that architects and engineers generally would like to be 
advised as to what protection they should adopt. 
large amount of damage by fire caused by lightning does 
take place is shown by the reports of the fire commissioners, 


The action of lightning when striking those high steel | 
‘buildings known as sky-scrapers is peculiar, and is worth | 


investigation, as examination does not show in what. direc- 
‘tion the current flows to earth. In many cases in New 
York the buildings are insulated from the ground by the 
fact that the foundation is blasted out of the rock which 
forms the island on which the city is built.” 

A slide is shown which illustrates a portion of the frame- 
work of a steel building. The author recommended that 
the roof should be in good electrical connection with the 
framework and the top, and that the supporting columns 
should be interconnected at their base by conductors which 

_were led to a number of permanent earths. 

Subsequently I went to Canada,.and on the day after my 

arrival in Toronto a severe storm took place, which caused 


_ several fires from gas ignition, and a flash struck the tower | 


of the fine modern City Hall, shattering the roofing and 
_.doing considerable damage. No lightning conductor was 
installed, but as I was asked to give my opinion, | think the 
building has been protected in the way I recommended. 


The Lightning Research Committees.—Practical Suggestions, 


It is interesting to note that the English committee are 
fot alone in attaching great importance in this matter. 
Their general conclusions agree closely with the inde- 
pendent reports of the various continental authorities and 
committees, some of which have been quoted above, there- 


fore the following suggestions are put forward as not only | 


the results of their own investigations, but also as the 
practical opinions of all those who have been similarly 
engaged. 

The suggestions appear in the report of April to as 
follows :— 

_ “{. Two main lightning rods, one on each side, should 
be provided, extending from the top of each tower, spire, or 
high chimney-stack by the most direct course. 

_ “*2, Horizontal conductors should connect all the vertical 
rods (a) along the ridge, or any suitable position on the 
roof; (6).at or near the ground line. 

_ “3. The upper horizontal conductor should be fitted 
with aigrettes or points at intervals of 20 or 30 feet. 

“4. Short vertical rods should be erected along minor 
pinnacles and connected with the upper horizontal con- 
ductor. ; 

*““s. All roof metals, such as finials, ridging, rain-water 
and ventilating pipes, metal cowls, lead flashing, gutters, 
&c,., should be connected to the horizontal conductors. 

“6, All large masses of metal in the building should be 
connected to earth either directly or by means of the lower 
horizontal conductor. 

_ “7. Where roofs are partially or wholly metal-lined 
they should be connected to earth by means of vertical rods 
at several points. | . 

‘8. Gas pipes should be kept as far away as possible 
from the positions occupied by lightning conductors, and as 


an additional protection the service mains to the gas meter | 


from the meter.” Sip 
“ Itis hardly necessary to repeat the rules dtawn up by 


should be metallically connected with house services leading 


That | 


I was informed that the | ; : ; 
| to which the various public bodies have to conform. 


| separating the Imperial Institute from the museum). 


| Tower was struck in 1868). 


the committee, as they are set forth at length in their 
report, which gives some of the details necessary to carry 
out their suggestions. Some of those which were \issued 
by the Lightning Rod Conference in 1882: are retained, and 
the new recommendations are principally; the horizontal 
conductor on the ridge or summit of the ‘roofs, and the down 
conductors, which are connected to this:and to all metal- 
work, and again interconnected near the ground level. The 
necessity of increasing the number of the earths in propor- 
tion to the ground area of the building is also pointed out. 
The insurance offices appear to. disregard the question 
of adequate protection, and are quite content if the single 
conductor, which has not prevented serious damage, for 
instance, to a church, is replaced, and, moreover, they take 


| no steps to have the earth connection tested periodically. 


The few unconnected lightning rods erected on our national 
museums, picture galleries and other public’ buildings, con- 
trast most unfavourably with the more scientific methods 


| adopted on the Continent, more especially in Germany, 


where in some districts the local authorities have issued 
rules as to the erection and testing of lightning conductors, 
In 
some cities householders are subject to penalties if the 
system is allowed to get out of order. 

It appears anomalous that large sums of money should 


| be spent on the protection from fire of our museums, while 


the question of protection from lightning is simply ignored 
by the department in whose care they are placed. For 
instance, the Victoria and Albert Museum has one con- 
ductor (it was struck in 1goo, but fortunately the damage 
was confined to the destruction of an electric main, which 
served as a’ lightning rod, as it was laid on the wall 
The 
National Gallery apparently had no conductor until the flag- 
staff was erected, and this is the only approach to safe- 
guarding the building from lightning stroke, although many 
thousands are being spent to buy up the adjoining property. 
How very differently public buildings are treated abroad is 
shown by the view of Le Faculté, one of the public buildings 
in Paris, and of Notre-Dame Cathedral. The British Museum 
authorities rely on the copper roof for protection, and the 
flagstaff was on my visit unprotected. The Tate Gallery 
appears to have inadequate lightning conductors, and the 
system on the Houses of Parliament, originally installed 
with great care, is said to require attention (the Victoria 
The ecclesiastical authorities 
are, with some exceptions, indifferent, and having had some 
rods put up haphazard suppose that they act as a fetish or 
charm, or as a quack specific to eure all lightning plagues. 
I have visited some dozen cathedrals in the provinces, and 
in only one was there any attempt to protect the whole of 
the structure, and that was at Canterbury, where the arrange- 
ment of the conductors was faulty, in that a stroke of lightning 
which had travelled through perhaps half a mile of space 
would not, as the generality of lightning-conductor makers 
expect, tractably follow the copper tape, some of which had 
almost right-angle bends. However, Canterbury stands. at 
the head of the other cathedrals’ which were inspected, in 
that the conductors had recently been overhauled and _re- 
jointed and the earth connections tested. 

At Chester the conductors were insulated and led into 
loose sockets close to the ground, so that any passer-by 
could disconnect them from earth. Time will not allow a 
criticism of all the buildings visited, but I must point out 
that the well-preserved Minster at York had only three cons 
ductors, which, according to information received, had not 
been tested or overhauled for many years. Our cathedrals 
and museums are of national importance, and if it is found 
necessary on the Continent to have a thorough system of 
protection and frequent inspection, surely it should be done 
here, as the initial expense could be spread over a number of 
years, and the annual upkeep would be sufficiently provided 
for by ar per cent. rate on the sum spent for structural 
repairs. The amount of damage to property by lightning 
stroke is enormous. Unfortunately, owing to the reluctance 
of the insurance companies to publish details, no figures 
can be stated. Most people think that almost every church 
has a conductor, whereas not ro per cent. are So pro- 
vided. In fact, although there is: sometimes a recommen 
dation from the archdeacon that the churchwarden should 
put up a conductor and see that it is keptin order, if the 
vicar wishes to safeguard his church the cost usually has to 
come out of his own pocket. The insurance offices do. not 
seem to care whether a building is protected or not, as no 
individual office likes to insist on the erection of lightning 
conductors for fear of diverting business to its rivals. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN. ROME. 


IGNOR BACCELLI, a former Minister of Education, who 

- did a great deal for archzeology, complained during the 
debate in the. Chamber of Deputies on the Education 
Estimates (writes the Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post) that too much is being spent on the Forum excava- 
tions and too little on archzological investigations in other 
parts of Rome. ‘The present director of the Forum exca- 
vations (Commendatore Boni) must be made to understand,” 
said this critic, “that for the present it is not necessary to 
seek for the mouse-holes of prehistoric mice.” The criticism 
is too severe ; but perhaps undue prominence is being given 
at present to prehistoric discoveries rather than to those 
connected with the Royal, Republican and Imperial periods. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


HE Council of the University College of South Wales 
and. Monmouthshire have issued an appeal for sub- 
scriptions to the funds for the new buildings, the foundation- 
stone of which is to be laid by the Prince of Wales on 
June 28. The whole building scheme, according; to the 
plans of Mr. W. D. Carée, F.S.A., will cost 234,000/., to 
which is added a capital sum of 46,800/. for maintenance 
and 10,00o/. for furnishing and fitting, making a total of 
290,800/, It is proposed, however, to defer for a long 
period the construction of a great hall included in the 
plans, thus reducing the proposed expenditure to 251,500/. 
The site, which is valued at 25,000/, was given by the 
Corporation of Cardiff. The Council have secured 67,500/., 
including a grant of 20,000/. by the Government, 15,5007. 
from the Worshipful Drapers’ Company to erect a library, 
2,000/. from the Glamorgan County Council for a public 
health department, 1,000/, under the will of Alderman 
T. Williams, and subscriptions and interest to the sum of 
29,000/. The buildings are planned in several departmental 
blocks, and the immediate intention is to proceed with the 
erection of the block devoted to arts and administration, 
which, it is expected, will not only exhaust the 67,500/. in 
hand, but involve an additional expenditure of 35,0002. 


GENERAL. 


Lord Windsor, the First Commissioner of His Majesty’s 
Works, wishes to state that the term ‘‘ Processional Road” 
has been erroneously applied to the avenue leading from 
the Queen Victoria Memorial to the Admiralty. The King 
particularly desires that the historic name of ‘The Mall ” 
should be retained as heretofore. 


An Exhibition of modern works in wrought-iron and 
copper Is now open in the Musée Galliera, Paris. 


Mr. Alfred Savill, of Chigwell Hall, Chigwell, head of 
the firm of Savill & Sons, 39 New Bond Street, architects and 
surveyors, who died on March 24, left estate valued at 
149,8122 Legacies ranging from 500/. were left to his office 
staff. 

The New Convalescent Home for men at Little Common, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, was inspected on Saturday by the pro- 
moters, the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution. The 
present accommodation is for seventy-one patients, which 
will be eventually increased to 118. The building has been 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Rowland Plumbe & 
F. M. Harvey. The total cost, exclusive of site, was 19,650/. 
The contract was let to Messrs. Holloway Bros., Lambeth. 


The Society of British Sculptors have elected as honorary 
members Mr. H. H. Armstead, R.A., Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
M.V.O., R.A., and Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A., the following 
sculptors being elected ordinary members :—Messrs. S. 
Nicholson Babb, G. Bayes, F. Bowcher Benjamin Clemens, 
Harry Dixon, J. H. M. Furse, H. Hampton, C. L.-Hartwell. 
H. Montford, P. Montford, A. Bertram Pegram, Sir W. B. 
Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., Mark Rogers, R. Stark, F. M, 
Taubman, A. Turner, Oliver Wheatley and George Wilson, 


The Northern Polytechnic Institute will receive applica- 
tions for the appointment of chief assistant in the archi- 
tectural and building trades department with a salary of 
125/ per annum until the roth inst. 

Mr. Allison, who is seventy years old and who graduated 
at Missouri University in 1852, has re-entered the university 
in order to take’a special course in surveying. 

Memorial Tablets are to be placed by the London County 
Council on No. 64 Duncan Terrace, Islington, where Charles 


Lamb resided, and 31 Baker Street, the residence of Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. 
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Mr. G. H. Willoughby, of Manchester, has been appointed 
assessor in the competition for the Radcliffe public free 
library to be erected in Stand Lane. Forty-eight sets of 
drawings have been received from architects in open com- 
petition. The premiums offered were 50/., 30/. and 201. 


The Improvements Committee of Aberdeen Town Council 
on Monday resolved to ask Sir Benjamin Baker, the cor- 
sulting engineer, to visit the city with a view to Inspecting 
Union Bridge and reporting on the proposed widening. 
The two schemes suggested are to increase its width by 
granite masonry, or to throw out steel girders as supports 
to the footway. 


Mr. J. P. Fraser, master of Gray’s School of Art, Aber- 
deen since 1885, has now been relieved of the duties of that 
position, for which he received a salary of 355/. a year. He 
has been appointed assessor in connection with the award- 
ing of diplomas of the school at a salary of r50/. A’con- 
siderable amount of fresh teaching power will be necessary, 
and for the advanced department two teachers of painting 
and sculpture will be appointed, at salaries amounting in all 
to 280/. per annum. 


Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A., has been commissioned to 
execute a marble bust of the Prince of Wales, to be placed 
in the Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford, the exhibition 
in connection with which was opened by His Royal High- 
ness last year. The Prince has placed a room in Marl- 
borough House at Mr. Drury’s disposal for the sittings. 


Mr. H. T. Steward, the outgoing president of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, said on Monday that the Council 
have been occupied during the year with the consideration 
of schemes for extending the scope and raising the standard 
of professional education by bringing the advantages of 
university training within the reach of such students as are 
desirous of acquiring systematic training in some of the 
scientific subjects cognate to their profession. A scheme 
was agreed on between the Council and the Senate of 
Cambridge University with regard to scholarships open to 
students of the Institution. 


Lord Reay, at a meeting of the British Academy on 
Monday, reported the receipt of an appeal to the Govern- 
ment from the British School at Rome, asking for an annual 
grant of 500/. The principals of the school said they felt 
it would be something to be deplored if the work were 
crippled for want of a small sum yearly. Assistance from: 
the State would place the school on a level with its foreign 
neighbours. His Lordship said he was sure the appeal to 
the Government would have the hearty support of the 
Academy. 

The Essex Archeological Society have passed a resolution: 
expressing great regret at the Local Government Board’s: 
proposal to alter the boundaries of Essex, and suggesting. 
that if change is necessary for poor law purposes, it should, 
be confined to that alone, and that the name of Essex be: 
retained. 


The Metropolitan Water Board will establish, as soon as. 
practicable, a central laboratory for the examination of 
samples of water, and appoint a director of water examina- 
tions at a salary of 1,o00/. per annum. The works and 
stores committee have been instructed to report, after con- 
sultation with the director, as to the best available site, and, 
submit plans and specifications, with an estimate of the 
cost. 

The Dulwich Picture Gallery will, by order of the 
Governors of Dulwich College, be open to the public, free of. 
charge, on Sunday afternoons during the months of June, 
July, August and September, between the hours of two and 
five. 

The Cardmakers’ Company have published particulars — 
of their forthcoming annual competition. The “H. D. 
Phillips prize,” of 10/. 10s., is offered for: the best special 
design for the backs of playing cards intended for presenta-- 
tion by the company to its guests at the inauguration ° 
banquet of the master and wardens; while three other 
prizes of 52 5s., 34. 3s. and 2/. 2s, respectively are offered’ 
for the three next best designs. : 

Chancellor Espin, in his visitation charge at Chester on 
Saturday, said one way of collecting money for the Church in ” 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was by means of 
“church ale.” In the churchyard, and, he was afraid, 


‘sometimes in the porch,-the ale was drawn and sold, and 


made a big profit because it had been given. 


The Foundation-stone of the new town hall for Sutton 
Coldfield has been laid. The architect is Mr. Arthur R.’ 
Mayston, and the building will cost 10,1007. ea = 
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THE WEEK. 
Tue Usher Hall committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council are still undecided about the most economical 
way of realising the intentions of the late brewer. 
Recently the plans which Mr. Moruam had prepared 
were submitted to two experts, Sir Aston Wess and 
Dr. Cowen. Their reports were presented on Monday 
with one by Mr. Mornuam. It was proposed to dispense 
with the dome, which would diminish the estimate by 


6,187/., or to 4,208/. if the space were utilised as a | 
Sir Aston Wess approves of the change 


gallery. 
and suggests that the cove should be carried round and 
a clerestory used for lighting. He furnished the outline 
of a hall carrying the galleries over one-half of the 
corridor at the gallery level, but the cost would be 
affected by the extra foundations required for two sides 
of the building. Dr. F. H. Cowen suggests that the new 
hall should be made to accommodate from 2,50 to 3,000, 
including the platform, whereas the hall indicated by 
Sir Aston Wess would give room for nearly 4,000. 
What is suggested is to restrict the length of the hall in 
proportion to the width as fixed by the lines of the old 
walls, adjusting the height correspondingly, by which 
there would be provided seating accommodation for 
3,500. By adopting a closer order of sitting in the area 


and galleries the hall could be made to accommodate | 


3,841. The suggested alterations mean a rearrange- 
ment of the front elevation. The city architect sub- 
mitted new proposals for this part of the building. 


hall the cost would be 64,800/. 
13,4701. for lighting, painting, seating, &c. 


of the organ. 


_. SHINGLE may be a local product or derived from a | 
distant cliff, and it is not difficult to determine the | 
They are some- | 


origin of the “unnumbered pebbles.” 
times a protection to a coast, although not always 
pleasant to walk on, and much litigation has arisen on 
account of them. ‘The Attorney-General was this week 
a party to an action relating to the removal of shingle 
from the shore at Blackpool, because the public had a 
right to walk on a cliff which, it was alleged, would be 
rendered dangerous by the absence of such a protection. 
The defendant had’a contract with the Blackpool Cor- 
poration, by which he could remove about 200,000 tons. 
He was carting the shingle from the front of the Nor- 
beck Estate Company, who sought an injunction. The 


report of an inspector an order was issued prohibiting 
the indiscriminate removal of shingle in large quantities 
from the foreshore generally. The defendant's theory 
was that shingle was deposited by the action of the 
Waves, and compensation was in that way found for 


of Lancashire decided that the order of the Board of 
Trade was to be obeyed. 


It is pointed out by the Senior Chief Inspector of 
Schools in the Southern Division of Scotland that in the 
building courses of the continuation schools the instruc- 
tion is too much confined to the copying of drawings, 


and the students are seldom called upon to exercise | 


their ingenuity and judgment in applying what they 
have learnt to designing of even the simplest character. 
We suppose the defect arises from the belief that 
design is a mystery, or from the subjects proposed, 
cathedrals, municipal buildings, &c., being so am- 


_ bitious as to exceed the powers of ordinary students. 


Another inspector, when referring to the classes in 


_ painters’ work, such as are carried out in Aber- 


* 


deen and Dundee, says it is to be, regretted that a good 
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It | 
is estimated that without the dome and having a shorter | 
To this has to be added | 
The site | 
will cost 52,350/., making a total of 130,620/. exclusive | 
' the design which was put forward found no supporters 


> | a’honneur will, therefore, not be awarded this year. 
‘case was referred to the Board of Trade, and on the | 


deal of time still continues to be devoted to prac- 
tising such inartistic and futile developments of 
the painters’ craft as what are technically known as 

marbling” and “ graining.” One would fain hope that 
the demand, for these false forms of. decoration may 
gradually pass away, but so long as craftsmen are 
encouraged to spend laborious hours in cultivating them, 
it is to be feared that occasions will continue to be 
found for their display. The technical colleges, how- 
ever, might show the way in this matter as they have 
done in others. Inthe Dundee Technical Institute there 
were last year 250 students belonging to the building 
trades, including joiners, masons, plumbers, cabinet- 
makers, while in the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 
the number was 311, besides 298 students described as 
architects, surveyors, civil engineers, &c. 


‘2 THERE is much dissatisfaction in Glasgow concern- 
ing the action of the Infirmary Board in respect of the 
new buildings in Cathedral Square. The Board, regard- 
less of protests, propose to commence the erection of 
a building which, from its size and character, will 
dwarf the cathedral of Glasgow, which is one of the 
most interesting structures of its class in all Europe. 
There seems to be no power which can exercise any 
check over the Board. It is beyond all question that 
by the erection of the new infirmary the architectural 
effect of the cathedral will be diminished. What adds 
to the peculiarity of the case is that the infirmary will 
have six or more storeys, although the opinion of medical 
experts is in favour of half the number. However, from 
the first the Board have acted in an autocratic manner, as 
if in defiance of what is usual when undertaking an 
important building. A couple of years ago, it will be 
remembered, there was a limited competition, and the 
designs were examined by Sir Rowanp ANDERSON, 
But not one of those selected by him was adopted, and 


among architects. It is understood that the plans 
approved by the Board have been submitted to other 
experts, but their names have not been announced, and 
any report which they made has not been published. 
Evidently their own judges are unfavourable to the 
proposals of the Board. 


Tue jury of the section of architecture of the Salon 
have awarded the médaille d’honneur to M. CuirF_ot, 
who is represented in the exhibition by a drawing show- 
ing a restoration of a street in Pompeii. Although three 
attempts were made by the French painters who exhibit 
in the Salon, it was impossible to obtain the required 
number of votes for any one candidate. The médaille 
Of: 
late years failures of the kind are not uncommon, 
and they indicate the number of parties among the 
painters, as well as the want of principles in common 
when judging works. The sculptors were more success- 


ful, the medal having been gained by M. FRancors 
| SICARD. 
what was removed. The Judge in the Chancery Court | 


There is no doubt his success was owing to 
his statue of Grorce Sanp, which after two years’ 
labour was ready for this year’s Salon. M. Srcarp 
is a native of Tours, and the. principal part of his 
education was obtained in the local school of 


art. The médaille d’honneur in the section of sculp- 
ture on medals and _ precious stones, which in 
France has more importance than elsewhere, was 


obtained by M. Rory. He has executed so many State 
commissions his skill is generally known, and his medals 
and plaques will be esteemed hereafter as histcrical 
portraits. In the section of engraving and lithography 
the coveted prize was won by M. Emte-JeEaAn SULPIS, 
who well deserved the distinction. It-is remarkable 
that in painting there was no award of the first-class 
medals. In the section of sculpture first-class medals 
were obtained by MM. Artix Marguet, Victor PETER, 
Cuares Jacquot and Secorrin. The first-class medal 


jn architecture was awarded to M. Jean Hutto. » 
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“SIR HENRY RAEBURN. G 
F the ‘position ‘of RaEBURN among’ British ; artists is 
to be determined by the advance in the prices paid 


for his pictures, then that position must be in the front. 


rank. ~ On Saturday last his portrait of Lady RArBurn, 
which in'1’878 was sold for 610 guineas, was bought for 
8,700 guineas. His contemporaries, it may be remarked, 
would not admit ‘that he was able‘to’ represent the 
beauty of womankind. The portrait of himself, which 
in 1877 was valued at 510 guineas, on Saturday reached 
4,500 guineas.: For/another portrait, which so recently 
as 1887,was sold for 200 guineas, on Saturday 3,600 
guineas had to be ‘given... Those prices are not to be 
taken as evidence of the discovery of an unknown 
master. Nortucote, who was a portraitist and was 
fatniliar with all that was done by REynotps, considered 
that RarBurn’s style was the happiest of the time, and 
in that opinion other authorities would agree. The 
criticism was not inspired by good-fellowship, for, 
although Rarsurn was:a Royal: Academician, he was 
not intimate with English painters.. In fact, during the 
whole course of his:life he only paid three visits to the 
Metropolis. : ‘ 

One of the peculiarities of RAFBURN was that his style 
was essentially his.own. He was not only self-taught, 
but in his earlier years he had not the advantage of 
seeing good paintings, and» he seemed to work by 
instinct.. He was:born in 1756, a time when there was 
much depression in Scotland. He was the son of a 
manufacturer, who was: of good family.. When he 
reached the age of six he lost both his parents. —For- 
tunately, he obtained entrance to Herrot’s school, and 
there he remained:until he was fifteen: . Perhaps it was 
owing to the influence of-tradition in the «school: con- 
cerning the founder, who’ was a goldsmith and a, royal 
favourite, but when Heriot ‘had the .chance of 
becoming :an apptentice he preferred « that « trade 
to all others. It. would be interesting to know what 
were the conditions to which he was bound. The 
majority of modern goldsmiths are not metal-workers, 
and Rarpurn’s days were more likely to have been 
Spent in-a:shop in Edinburgh than. among craftsmen. 
He must have had time at his disposal, because he was 
able to make attempts in miniature-painting, inspired, 
no doubt, by examples which came to be mounted or 
which were left for sale. His master was not annoyed, 
but, like a shrewd man, realised that so much ability 
could be useful to himself. He introduced his apprentice 
to Davin, Marti, a portrait-painter and engraver, who, 
after experience in London, had returned to Edinburgh, 
where he at once gained success. At sucha time he 
could have few rivals. Martin welcomed. so promising 
an aspirant, and his kind and encouraging words were 
neyer forgotten by Rarpurn. He was inspired to adopt 
a bolder, style in his miniatures, and as a report of his 
merit got abroad. he had orders for at least two portraits 
every week, : 
the goldsmith for the cancelling of his indentures. 

Anyone who. looked at the portrait of RAEBURN 
which was sold on Saturday, and which reminded Sir 
Wa tterR Scotr of some figure of Juprrer, could not 
fail to conclude that he was endowed with courage, 
tenacity and foresight. The firm mouth and chin, the 
watchful, steady eyes, the thoughtful expression, would 
have served for a ruler of men. 
apprentice he resolved to do more than paint miniatures. 
Why should he not produce portraits in oil, as_ well 
as Davin Martin? It is. true there was no teacher or 
friend to reveal the usual practice in painting heads on. 
canvas. The elements were to him a mystery, and it 
was only by a course of failures he discovered the art of 
laying on colours. He was poor, and the same canvas 
must have been used for many experiments. He had 
recourse to. Martin, who favoured him. by , lending 
him some, of his own portraits to copy. But no 
explanation was given show the production of effects. 
Martin is not to, be blamed. Foreign artists are 
amused at the secrecy which prevails in English. studios, 

1 | 


After a time he was able to agree with 


On ceasing to be an. 


CONTRACT REPORTER | 
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and communicativeness is a rare virtue at the ‘presen 
time. Besides, in the eighteenth’ century’ any"man i 
Marrtin’s position: would have»concluded therefwas. no 
patronage enough in Edinburgh for two artists, anc 
where was the obligation to, help a competitor who wa: 
not even a pupil ? » RAEBURN was too-strong to'be kep 
back. He succeeded in making copies: of Martin’: 
pictures, and the elder painter! went so far ias:to .accusi 
him of selling one of the copies. With a _high-mindex 
young fellow like Rarsurn that was sufficient. to-put ar 
end to their friendship. 1) Bethe ACT aie ag ha 
RAEBURN continued, to: produce miniatures, but. the 
power that was seen in his attempts in oils was. suffi 
cient to persuade sitters to prefer. portraits on the large) 
scale. Martin’s style was less vigorous, and thereforé 
was not so well adapted for the representation o 
Scotsmen. In spite of all obstacles, RaEBURN -by ‘the 
time he had attained his twentieth year had succeedec 
in making a position for himself in Edinburgh; anc 
there was competition for his services. But he was. toc 
shrewd to overestimate the value of his works. .. He 
continued to be a student as if with the hope that. he 
might attain the versatility of :the Italian masters. Ir 
his. twenty-second. year he. married,a lady with a fortune 
and then he sought the realisation.of one of his dreams 
which was to study in Italy...At the time Sir Josuus 
REYNOLDS was supposed to be the best adviser in. the 
country. ‘RAEBuRN ‘had recourse to.him and, ‘as.was tc 
be expected, was recommended to study in the: Sistine 
Chapel. It is sometimes supposed. that REYNoLps. was 
selfish in giving such counsel. to portraitists, for Trrras 
was better adapted as an exemplar. In the case 0} 
Rargurn, the President. was likely to be sincere, for he 
offered to advance the money which the young: Scots. 
man was likely to require: while studying in’ the 
Vatican. pC Ge 118 
On visiting Rome Ragpurn found his countryman 
Gavin. Hami_ton, wha painted: classic subjects'as well 
as portraits. Indeed, Rome to him was a home, and the 
greater part of his life was spent there. He was able 
to introduce RarsuRN to whatever was worth Seeing. 
He also met James Byres, the architect, a man who 
received much abuse from Barry, but who was com- 
petent to give good advice to students. Among other 
things he told RarBurn never to copy any object from 
memory, but from the principal figure to the minutest 
accessory to have everything placed before him. 
RAEBURN esteemed the. words as if issued from. an 
oracle, and throughout the whole of his career he acted 
upon them. He was therefore a realist, and every 
detail which we see introduced in his portraits can be 
considered as authentic. iA TBHEDS: 
On his return to Edinburgh he selected George 
Street in the New Town for his painting-rooms, and by 
the time he was thirty-one he:-was admitted to be the 
foremost painter in. Scotland. He was systematic in 
everything. He lived in suburban Stockbridge, but he 
walked into the. town and was ready to receive a 
sitter at nine o'clock every morning. As a rule he 
retained them for. only an hour and’a half. ‘The self- 
taught artist had no timidity ; he never chalked-in out- 
lines, but boldly commenced with brushwork. His hand 
was So steady it was not necessary for him to employ a 
maul-stick. He expected to be paid for his portraits on 
their delivery. Each work, therefore, became a.ready- 
money transaction, and as there was no necessity to keep 
accounts no list is forthcoming of the numerous por- 
traits which RarBurn produced. Collectors will have 
to be careful in obtaining evidence of the genuineness of 
examples. egy) Sie, 
It was a time of a great intellectual awakening in 
Scotland, and Rargurn was fortunate in having many 
of the most distinguished of his countrymen as subjects. 
Among them were Ducatp Stewart, . PLAyYFAIR, 
Jerrrey, Atison (who ‘wrote on Taste), Sir Davin 
Barrp, Mackenzie and others, He painted more than 
one portrait of Sir Watter Scort, and as.they have 
been engraved they, are known to all readers of the 


; o} ao : sake Y ; ‘ 


(oe Cee aos 46 SSS 
“Waverley Novels.” One was for ConstaBLe, who at 
the time was Scortr’s publisher. Scotr is represented 


as seated by aruined tower, with his dog Camp at his | 


feet, It was painted in 1808.  ‘‘ The expression,” says 
Locxwakt, “ is serious and contemplative, very unlike the 
hilarity: and vivacity then habitual to his (Scort’s) 
speaking face, but quite true to what it was in the absence 
of such excitement. His features struck me at first ascom- 
monplace and heavy, but they were almost always lighted 
up by the flashes of the mind within. This required 
a hand more masterly than Rarpurn’s.” Scorr in 1808 
was known as a poet, and it was allowable for RAEBURN 
_ to suggest that he was ina contemplative mood. As a 
result of a dispute with the publisher, Scorr wished to 
obtain the picture and to pay for it, but ConsTABLE 
declined. At another time Scott promised to sit for a 
portrait which the Duke of BuccLteucH wanted for 
“sweet Bowhill.” The. Duke suggested one of the 


failings of the artist when he said :—'‘ RaEBurn should | 


‘be warned that I am as well acquainted with my 
friend’s hands and arms as with his nose, and VANDYKE 
was of my opinion. Many of R.’s works are shame- 
‘fully finished ; the face studied, but everything else 
neglected. This is a fair opportunity of producing 
something really worthy of his hand.” Scotr ex- 
cused RAEBURN by saying he had very much to 


do, and that he had to work for cash, as there) 


were only a few years left to make money. 
RagEpurN at the time was only sixty-three, but the 
_ kindly Sir WaLTeER had a presentment that the end was 
near. 


‘land, with all fees, profits, salaries, rights, privileges 
and advantages thereto belonging,” it was generally 
believed that he owed his advancement to Scott. He 


‘enjoyed his office for not more than a year, for he died | \ 
| entered into a contest with the public in the hope that 


in 1823. His last work was a portrait of Scort. 


All who knew RarEsurn respected him. 
ready to aid the younger artists. At one time there was 
but eventually he preferred the Scottish capital, and he 
avoided London as if he were afraid of it. 
tion for his works was long confined to Scotsmen. But 

_ within the last few years there has been a reaction, and 
~ it is not unlikely that they will be still more appreciated. 


ae 
” 


AN ACADEMY RECORD.’ 


__ A MONG the men who are referred toby Sir WaLTER 
Scorr as affording inspiration for his novels one 
of the most interesting was the mason known as “ Old 

_ Mortality.” He devoted his life to the reparation of 


the monuments of the Covenanters, and more especially 


_ the inscriptions. In his enthusiasm to save from 
_ oblivion the names of those he believed to be martyrs 
for the faith, he abandoned his wife and family. He 
derived no profit from his labours, and he was, destined 
_ to die exhausted at the roadside in his eighty-sixth year. 
By the: irony of fate, the man who restored so many 
‘monuments lies in some churchyard without. a, stone 
_ to mark the grave of Ropert PaATERsON. 
_ __. Scorr was not able to see much of the man, but he 
could hardly fail to have some sympathy with him, for was 
A “hot Scorr himself simply an abler and more successful 
_ Old Mortality”? In his early wanderings in search 
_ of old songs and ballads and records, a pursuit which 
bi he followed as if by instinct, was he not also endeavour- 
_ ing-to'bring to light namés which were unknown except 
4 a limited few? But are not all archeologists, taking 
_ the word in a wide sense, engaged in efforts to restore 
what has been cancelléd and to resuscitate, as it were, 
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contributors and their work from its foundation in 1769 to 1904. 
, By Algernon Graves, F.S.A; Vol. I. Abbayne to: Carrington. 


(London : Henry Graves & Co., Ltd.) 


When some three years afterwards RAEBURN | 
was appointed the. King’s “limner and painter in Scot- | 


He was a | 


cultured gentleman as well as an artist, and was always | 3 : Or 
; | Barry, the representative of high art. 
a desire that he should leave Edinburgh for England, | 19g was Adam and Eve; it was followed by Venus 
| Rising from the Sea, Medea Making her Incantaton, 


The admira- | 


te ‘The Royal’ Academy of Arts. A. complete ‘dictionary of . 
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the lives of men ‘who long have vanished ? ‘ They know 
that the majority of people feel an interest in men and 
things which have passed away, and there is a constant 
endeavour to supply what is desired, although ‘it may 
only be shadowy, 

One of the latest instances of this effort to preserve 
the reputation of artists is the “Dictionary” by Mr. 
ALGERNON’ GRAVES, which relates to exhibitors at the 
Royal Academy from the first exhibition. It is not, 
however, confined to painters, sculptors, and architects 
who are no longer among us, for as it extends to last 
year a great many of those whose works are recorded 
are still living. But the greater part of the volume 
relates to deceased artists, and the author may therefore 
be considered as rightly belonging to the “ Old 
Mortality” class. We hope he ‘may attain a more 
satisfactory recognition of his labours. . 

Catalogues of the Academy exhibitions are prized, 
and for anyoné who has an interest in the history of 
English art they are valuable documents. But as they 
were intended to serve for visitors rather than for 
students who would employ them as historical materials, 
it is difficult to realise from them the productions of 
any artist or to perceive the changes in the style or 
character of the works which’ he may have attempted. 
No one, for instance, could have supposed from the fine 
costume pieces of Mr. Hook that his reputation was to 
be based on representations of fishing scenes in the 
South of England. By:arranging all the works of an 
artist in chronological order, as haS been done by Mr. 
GRAVES, we can see almost at a glance the endeavours 
of artists to express themselves, or the veering which 
they adopted in order to gain success. Sometimes, too, 
by the adherence to one class of subject we can recog- 
nise that the artist was from the first successful, as 
happened with Sir L. Arma-Tapema, or that he had 


he would finally conquer. The latter case was exem- 
plified in the earlier days of the Academy by JAMEs 
His first paint- 


The Education of Achilles, Jupiter and Juno on Mount 
Ida, King Lear and. his daughter Cordelia, Antiochus - 
and Stratonice, Mercury Inventing the Lyre, The Death of 
Adonis, Pandora, Portraits in the Character of Ulysses 
and His Companions.’ There was’a Death of General 
Wolfe, but as it was in the Classic style it cannot be 
considered an exception. Barry stood alone, and it 
was to be expected that an artist’ who’ believed he 
was capable of dealing with such lofty subjects should 
look down with contempt on the men who painted 
commonplace things and found purchasers for them. 
But the public were too strong for him, and his fate 
was a warning to artists who wished to sell their 
paintings or statues. 

It would take us long if we were to comment on the 
contents of thé 400 quarto pages which Mr. Graves 
devotes to the Academy. It will be preferable if we 
confine ourselves to architecture, following the alpha- 
betical order of the book. Readers will probably be 
surprised when they find that Roper ApAM, whose 
name is one of the most familiar to English architects, 
did not contribute a single design to the Academy ; 
whether he sent any-there is no knowing. About the 
time the Academy opened he had erected the Adelphi, 
and he may have been regarded as a speculative builder 
rather than an artist. In the early days of the Academy 
it is evident that designs were accepted of an imagina- 
tive kind. The buildings of the time, we suppose, were 
not deemed worthy of illustration." Between 1801 and 
1806 wwe find Epmunp “Arkrn’s name attached to’ the 
following subjects :—“‘ Design for a Pantheon,” " Edifice 
for’ British Valour, &c.,” ©“ Enchanted Palace, &c.,” 
“Design for’ Monument,” “Interior of a Bath,” and 
“Tall of Venus.”” ‘An early student of the Academy 
was Danitt AsHeR ALEXANDER. He was’a man who 
enjoyed ‘an immense practice, including some important 
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official buildings. But in 1788 he appeared with “A | F oley Place, near Cavendish Square, . and in suc- 


Design of a Temple to Gods,” as if that kind of work 
was imperative. The only subject. which he could 
claim as his own was the “ Royal Naval Asylum at 
Greenwich.” THomas ALLason, another. student and 
the winner of a silver medal, sent in 1805 a design for a 
college, which was followed in the succeeding years-by 
designs for a mausoleum, a Gothic building, a castle 
and a mansion. The custom continued, for as late as 
1821, GEORGE ALLEN, who was a pupil of E_mes, began 
with a “ Villa of Pliny” and a ‘‘ Fountain to the Marine 
Deities.” pe 
Tuomas Atom might be considered as belonging 
to our time, for he lived until 1872. He began exhibit- 
ing as far back as 1827 with a design for Sydenham 
Church. He was an excellent illustrator, and among 
his drawings were Sacred Source of the Ganges, 


Tournament front Ivanhoe, The Shrine. Another 
architect-draughtsman who, unlike AxLtom, did not 
secure commissions for buildings, was FRAnNcIs 
ARUNDALE, Between 1830 and 1852 he exhibited an 


immense number of drawings of ancient buildings ; 
in-1838 he exhibited no less than seven unnamed 
“views.” But we expect it would be difficult to dis- 
cover on2 of those drawings. ArtTHuR AASHPITAL ex- 
hibited his church at Homerton in 1845, to be followed 
by several other buildings of the same class; but. he 
was also allowed to exhibit ‘A Selection from Palladio,” 
“ Ancient Rome,” “ Modern Rome.” Among his designs 
was a, Wellington Testimonial for London Bridge” 
in 1853. The name of THomas Wittam Arxinson is 


now known mainly by his interesting accounts of his | 


travels in Siberia, the Tartar steppes, and the region 
of the Amour. But in 1832 and 1840 drawings of 
his own work were seen in the Academy. » WiLLIaM 
ATKINSON was a pupil of James Wyatt, and his draw- 
ings were sent from that architect’s office in Queen 
Anne Street East. Until 1799, when he exhibited a 
design for “ Hot-houses for the Emperor of Russia,” he 
was living in the Bishop of Duruaw’s house in Cavendish 
Square. 
expired. 

When it is remembered how closely Sir CHarLeEs 
Barry was to be connected with Westminster, it is re- 


markable that his first drawing should be an interior of | 


Westminster Hall. It was in the exhibition of 1812, 
when Barry was in his seventeenth year. He was then 
a pupil of Messrs. Mippteton & Baiey, in Lambeth. 
That drawing has survived, but his designs for hall, 


perished. In 1816 he was out of his pupilage. As 
there ‘was no longer a Napotron to interfere with 
English travellers on the Continent, he left England in 
1817, when he visited France and Italy, Greece and 
Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, Assyria and Sicily. He 
‘returned in 1820 and took a small house in Ely Place, 
Holborn. Mr. Graves’s catalogue shows in what out- 
of-the-way places artists used to live in the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century. A drawing 
of the Ruins of Thebes” was his contribution to the 
Academy of 1821, and in 1822 a “Parthenon” and a 
“Roman ‘Theatre at Djerash.” . About that time 
he considered. himself fortunate, for he obtained a 
commission for one of the Commissioners’ churches 
at Campfield, near Manchester, and one at Prest- 
wich. The foundation-stones were laid in August 
1822, and he was. able to send to the. exhibition 
of 1823, besides the drawing. of the “Temple of 
Theseus,” views of his churches at Manchester and 
Oldham. Those early works kept Barry in England, 
otherwise he might have emigrated to’ America, but he 
set no value on them as examples of architecture. In 
1824 he sent two drawings of a church at Brighton. 
He was not represented in the exhibition of .1826, but 
in the following year was a drawing for the “New 
_ Spire to the Church at Petworth,” which he had. restored 
for Lord Ecrement. Barry was now able to move to 


In those days the race of patrons had not | 


| prepared drawings of 
museum and library and buildings in a nobleman’s park | 
which appeared in the three ‘following years have | 


cessive years his subjects were ‘ Drummond Castle,” 


“Trumpington Street,” “The Birmingham Town Hall” 
(a competitive design which was not successful), 
“A Unitarian Chapel,” “ Highclere” and “ Bridge- 
water House,” which is his most successful Italian 
mansion. In 1841 he was elected an Academician, 
and his drawings in the exhibitions of 1842 and 1844 
represented the Houses of, Parliament. , In 1853 were 
two drawings of the new Crystal Palace, and in 1858 
a “ Design for Public Offices in one mass.” His sons, 
Cuar_es and Epwarp M. Barry, were able to exhibit 
in 1850. -% 
ALFRED BARTHOLOMEW, who at one time was an 
authority on architecture, had only a single drawing in 
an Academy exhibition—a design for an infant school 
at Brixton in 1834. Grorcr Basevi began in the 
customary way by sending a ‘Temple of Theseus” to 
the exhibition of 1820. In 1822 there was a church at 
Stockport by him, in 1826 and 1828 “ Belgrave Square, 
Hyde Park,” in 1827 ‘New Square, near Grosvenor 
Place,” enterprises which at the time were revolutionary ; 
in 1839, the “ Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, which 
he obtained in competition. He was killed in 1845 
while examining the bell tower of Ely Cathedral. 
Henry Bassett gained the gold medal for a “ Royal 
Academy and National Gallery,” which was exhibited in 
1826, with a “Grecian Doric Church.” In 1831 there 
was a’ View of Burton House” by him. Then he was 
engaged in the Southampton estate office, Fitzroy 
Square, from which came an “ Ideal Composition” in 
1839. Between 1787 and 1806 there were several 
desigus by CHartes Braz.ey, including a “ Triumphal 
Arch at Maidstone” and a “ Pavilion Intended to be 
Built,” &c. His nephew, SamueLt BEazLey, who was 
dramatist as well as architect, began to exhibit in 1811. 
Opera houses, theatres and clubs engaged his best 
attention, his last drawing being “ Hillorsdern House,” 
in 1848; the “ Lord Warden Hotel,” in Dover, was 
sent in 1846. A drawing by Sir ARTHUR BLomrieLp of 
the “Annunziata” in Genoa was in the exhibition of 
1856. His subsequent contributions represented his 
own works. In 1828 there were drawings by Epwarp 
Bore of “ Goodrich Court” and “ Weston Hall,” and 
in 1836 “ A Garden Front at Aloupka, in the Crimea.” 
J. Brore commenced to exhibit in 1841, contributing 
designs for “A College” and “Gothic Church;” they 
were followed by “Williams Terrace, Chiswick.” He 
various monumental shrines, 
windows, memorials, as well as a sketch for “A Marine 
Palace at Ramsgate, submitted to Her Majesty in 1839.” 
JosepH Bonom, the Italian, was among the “ ghosts” 
employed by the Brothers Apam, who profited by. his 
skill. His first Academy work was a “ Design for a 
Drawing-room,” which appeared in 1783. He contri- 
buted views of the Pantheon and other Roman buildings 
until 1789, when he was elected an Associate. REYNOLDS” 
wished to see him elected an Academician, being Pro- 
fessor of Perspective, and because his desire was not 
gratified he resigned the presidency. Bonomr designed 
several English mansions in the Italian manner, but 
London does not appear to possess any building by him, 
the Spanish Chapel having been removed. He died in 
1808, but, strange to say, in the exhibitions of 1809, 
1810 and 1811 there were drawings by ‘J. Bonomt.” 
Davip Branpon exhibited between 1831 and 1878, and ; 
RapHAEL Branpon between 1838 and 1874. JOHN 
Britton was enabled to exhibit several of the archi- 
tectural drawings which he made for the engravers. 
The name of Bucx.er, although not as popular as that 
of Brirron, is no less associated with old English 
buildings. Joun Buckier’s name will be found in the 
catalogues as early as 1796, and continued till 1849. 
Joun Cuesset Buck ier and other members of the family 
were also liberal in their contributions. J: B. BUNNING, 
who was afterwards. architect’ to the Corporation of 


_London, had a drawing in the exhibition of 1819 of 


the “ York Buildings watergate.”. WitLi1am Burces's — 
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first. drawing was in 1852 —‘ Restorations to 
Shrine of Edward. the ..Confessor, Westminster 
Abbey.” In 1860 there was :a_ Staircase at 


Gayhurst by him; in. 1863 the Cork Cathedral; in 
+865 .Worcester College Chapel ; in 1867 the design for 
the Law Courts; in 1870 Cardiff Castle and Knights- 
hayes; in 1872 a house at Cardiff, the memorial church 
at Skelton and the church at Studley Royal; in 1873 
design for St. Mary's Cathedral, Edinburgh, and in 1874 
and 1875 designs for the decoration of St. Paul's. In 
many cases the views which are seen in the architectural 
room do not suggest the extent of their author’s practice. 
But in the case of Witt1am Burces he might be said 
to be represented by his Academy drawings. There 
was the Lille Cathedral and various works in precious 
metals, but the totality was out of proportion to his 
genius. It is unnecessary to refer to the works of living 
architects which Mr. Graves has recorded. ; 
There is more popular interest attached to painters’ 
and sculptors’ works, and amateurs can find an abund- 
ance of pleasure as well as information in going through 
this pages. A complete set of catalogues may now be 
considered as unattainable by ordinary individuals, for 
Americans would gladly give high prices in order to 
secure them for their public libraries. Mr. GRaves’s 
volumes will not only give all the information found in the 
catalogues, including the numbers of the pictures and 
the addresses of the artists, but it is presented in a form 
far better adapted for reference than the originals. Those 
who wish to invest money in pictures will find it sug- 
gestive; for, as we know, works of art which a few 
years ago were not highly valued now realise surprising 
prices. Many of the works of artists who are almost 
forgotten may also have their day and be received 
with cheers in the auction room. For such cases the 
“Dictionary” may be considered as an investors’ guide. 
That the work should be found in every public library 
in the country is imperative. But no man or woman 
who claims to be an authority on English art can dis- 
‘pense with it. It may also be added that blank sheets 
are introduced for manuscript additions. 
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PART IL. 


THe PLace or ARCHITECTURE IN A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


RCHITECTURE having thts been shown to be a 

_ petrified history of each period, let us look at its place 
in the educational system of the day, first considering some 

reasons why a detailed study of its system has not been 
ancluded in past educational schemes. 

_-. Itis to be presumed that its absence has been largely 
due to its technical nature, and to the belief that it was 
impossible for the lay mind to grasp its forms and the 
constructive principles of which it is the outcome. 

There seems to be no other valid reason to account for 
the fact that the educational door should have been shut for 
so long upon so entrancing a subject. But probably a 
stronger reason was the inability to discuss the subject from 
the educational point of view, because of the absence of 
available illustrations. To talk of architecture to the 
layman without adequate views and plans is like reading a 
play instead of witnessing it upon a stage, and this lack of 
illustration, and difficulty of presentment of such as was 
available, must have been a great deterrent, which in these 
days no longer exists. 

Although architecture has been ruled out of the 
educational codés of the past, there have always been 

_ dilettanti' who have been worshippers at her shrine, and 
‘among modern writers it is well to remember that many, 
like’ Freeman and Fergusson, have had no professional 
education in ‘the art. Whereas. in the past many 
of the world’s greatest men and rulers. have been 
builders, or at least patrons—e.g.; the kings of Egypt, 


ARCHITE IN A 


- ‘A lecture by Mr. Banister Fletcher; delivered before the 
University Extension Guild at Kensington 'Town Hall: 
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Darius, Xerxes, Pericles, Alexander, Augustus, Hadrian, 
Trajan, Constantine, Theodoric, Theodosius, William of 
Wykeham, William the Conqueror, Charlemagne, ‘the 
Medici, Wolsey, Elizabeth, Francis I., Louis XIV., Philip of 
Spain and: Napoleon III.—yet in the dater.days of art, the 
patron system and protection of great men having. lapsed, 
owing to the march of,dempcracy and the greater, distribu- 
tion of wealth, the patronage, of rulers is wanting, and the 
democracy not being educated up to. the value of art as a 
national system, architecture has fallen into a state which 
is not advantageous either for the production of good archi- 
tecture or national interest therein. Art cannot thrive without 
these protecting influences necessary for its production. 

In the present schemes architecture does not figure on 
account of the apathy of directors of education, which is, by 
the way, not their own fault. Being brought: up on.a 
scientific code they clamour for the, inclusion of geology, 
mineralogy, astrology and all the other." ologies.” ‘The fact 
that music and singing are also inc.uded (although taught 
in an elementary sense only) accounts for the greater 
general interest taken in them by the public, and justifies 
music being termed, as it was by Symonds, the truly 
modern art. History and literature are also included in 
modern education, but much human ‘interest is elrminated 
from both because their joint production, architecture, or 
the petrified history of each period, is scarcely even men- 
tioned. Yet the work of human hands should be worthy of 
study, and should give. us an insight, not obtainable in other 
ways, of the thoughts, feelings and aspirations of the men 
who produced it. The plea put forward here is that the 
time has arrived for the establishment of a special faculty 
of architecture, to advance the general study of it apart from 
its adoption as a profession, and it is regrettable that archi- 
tecture has as yet no seat within the portals of the great 
universities. There, if anywhere, we might expect to find 
that the history of the humanities in past ages should find 
a protecting roof, and that the student at these great centres 
of learning should be able to obtain the elementary prin- 
ciples of art in each age. In fact, it seems that these centres 


| should essentially be the places where such education could 


be obtained, for whereas all over the country scientific and 
strictly technical education is advancing with rapid strides 
aided by large grants of money from the public purse, and 
whereas schools in business and other centres are being 
erected in furtherance of the forward policy of national 
education, we might expect that at the ancient universities 
the wider aspects of life, ancient and modern, ,;should be 
eared for, and that their protecting wing might. include the 
culture and art of all ages. Architecture is much more 
worthy of inclusion in a liberal education than a score of 
subjects one can mention that have secured their position 
and recognition. 

. There seems no reason why the technicalities—far less 
difficult, by the way, than in many-of the sciences referred 
to above—should not be easily mastered by the average 
student of history, and why a lecturer, imbued with the 
absorbing nature of the subject and the necessary know- 
ledge, should not invest with human interest what are sup- 
posed to be mere dry-as-dust subjects. 

The possibilities of the inclusion of architectural history 
in any scheme of liberal education seem to be rendered 
easier and more necessary for many reasons, a few of 
which can be enumerated shortly. The open-mindedness 
and progressiveness of certain modern educational authori- 
ties, of which the London University is an example, has 
already provided for courses of lectures on various periods 
of architectural history, and the attendance at these must 
have shown the authorities that they have provided for a 
much-needed want, in spite of the fact that the lectures are 
given without much relation to or co-ordination with the 
general history of the period, which would add much to 
their interest. 

The present-day facilities for travel have done much to 
arouse a genuine interest in architectural works erected in 
past ages, and the personally conducted educational expedi- 
tions, which are a feature of the period, are also largely 
responsible for the desire to know something of the forms 
of art which are thus brought more prominently before 
travellers. Photography has also been an important factor 
in interesting a large section of the community, especially 
of the travelling and educated public, in matters of art and 
architectural history, and has caused a desire for a know- 
ledge of the subject which can only be obtained by attend- 


‘ance at lectures in which it is systematically dealt with. 


The general spread of education in matters of art has 
caused a yearning for some knowledge of architectural 
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forms by those who travel and by the d@lettanti, unprovided 
for by any educational scheme yet in vogue. 

Perhaps most important of all, the use of lantern illustra- 
tions, rendering possible the presentation of the various 
forms and features of each period to large audiences, has 
given an added interest, and has awakened an enthusiasm 
for the subject which could have been produced by no other 
means. ; 

By the use of photography and by means of lantern 
slides the art history of. any period of which there are 
examples left can be shown and dealt with seriatim, 
because the lecturer’s remarks can be illustrated by means 
of photographs of detail and ornament, and the points of 
evolution and design made clear, so as to be quite compre- 
hénsible even to the least imaginative. 

Architecture and the daughter arts of painting and 
sculpture are unique in representing not only the thought 
of each period, which is also expressed in the literature, 
but also the work of human hands, namely, the buildings 
of all kinds which are the result of brain-power or thought 
and hand-power or construction. 

The inclusion of art in the new scheme of the humanities, 
initiated by the University Extension Board of London 
University, is an important step, for the history of any 
period is incomplete without it, and true art is the grandest 
work of which humanity is capable. The whole scheme 
of work is arranged not for professional or technical pur- 
poses, but from the point of view of a liberal education. 

We have seen what has been the general history of 
European architecture, and how its various forms were the 
result of the social and industrial condition and _ historical 
events, how intimately connected was the art with the his- 
tory of the period, and how it was swayed by it. We have 
also seen why in the past its study has not been included 
in the schemes of so-called liberal education, and why its 
inclusion is now rendercd possible. We have now to con- 
sider the probable results of such inclusion and the benefits 
which will thus be derived by the community. ; 

"The class of persons for whom I am appealing does not, 
of course, refer to the professional architect, for whom it has 
long been held necessary to have an intimate acquaintance 
with the styles of his art in past ages. : 

It should appeal to every person to whom a liberal 
education is a necessity, not as a means of enabling him to 
gain a living, but as fitting him to enjoy to the utmost his 
daily existence, and giving to him an additional interest in 
the history of past ages. This includes the travelled and 
cultured class, and for them each type of architecture must 
be bound up with the causes—geographical, geological, 
climatic, religious, social and historical—of which it is the 
result, and the intimate connection of all these on architec- 
ture must be shown more clearly than is possible in a 
technical course for young students. 

Architecture is a sealed book to the majority of people 
who wander amongst the most beautiful and most soulful 
creations of the past, and are unable to appreciate either 
their meaning or their qualities. To them form means 
nothing, and a Grecian temple, a Roman amphitheatre or a 
Gothic spire recall none of the conditions which render 
each a reflection of its own period in history. 

Therefore the inclusion of architecture in any systematic 
course seems essential, and it will give to those who study 
it, even in a superficial way, a general ground plan of the 
arts of form and of the trend of humanity in past ages, 
which is very necessary to a proper and complete under- 
standing of history. It will also give additional pleasure in 
travelling and an interest in the great works of architecture 
because of the knowledge which it will give of the place of 
each work in the evolution of art.. 

It has become the fashion to know something about 
pictures, to talk with an air of knowledge about the various 
schools of painting and sculpture and of the galleries in 
which you will find them, but has it ever struck you that 
with a knowledge of architecture the world is your picture 


gallery, each street is a picture gallery where everyone may 


enter without so much as the payment of an entrance fee ? 


Then of the buildings, have they not been erected by the 


general mags of the community in past ages; are they not 
in the highest degree human, for can we not see the marks 
of ‘saw and of chisel made, may be, hundreds-of years ago, 
but still telling us of methods of éonstruction, craftsmanship, 
design and also methods of thought and life? But, in 
addition, our free gallery of buildings varies with the day 
and'the time of yeat; sometimes we sé¢e our buildings in 
the haze of éarly dawn of in the full flood of noonday sun, 
at others in the dimneéss of twilight or in. the weirdness ‘of 


a moonlight night. We want no special lighting for the 


works of the architect, which form also a setting in their 


highest flights for'the works of sculptor and _ painter ; and 
in the change of seasons we get that variety which gives 
them life. De amet MERE S 
In considering the enjoyment we get from the study off 
an old cathedral, and the good influence of a beautiful 
building upon all who pass and repass it daily, we must 
not forget the effect of environment, and the sentiment of 
age which gives colour, interest and texture to the walls _ 
and lichen-covered roofs. By environment we mean not 
only the position of the building on some specially interest- 
ing spot, but the environment of the period in which the 
building was erected, viz. the history of that period and of 
the people who helped to erect: the structure; for if we 
study either architecture or history aright we must get into 
the “atmosphere ” of the period. Truly it may be said that 
history has been to architecture what steam is to machinery, 
the grand propelling power; and, again, that architecture 
has been the printing press of all periods. 
If there be any one of the fine arts more particularly 
entitled to the attention of the general student than another 
it is architecture, because it calls into action so many and 
such varied branches of mechanical labour, and because, 
operating thus extensively upon national industry, it also 
promotes national. prosperity. Consequently the dissemi- | 
nation of a taste for it among the middle as wellas the more 
opulent classes of the State is to be recommended no less 
by sound policy than with regard to more direct and more 
obvious results. a 
Is it not therefore time in these days of enlightenment, 
and in the interests of true aS against superficial education, | 
to provide for the study of architecture and its history in the 
curriculum of the education necessary for every man and — 
woman ? Is it not the art that shelters us from the elements, — 
and with which we are brought in daily contact; the art 
which gives us what we call “home ;” the art that enshrines . 
and illuminates the most sacred of our associations, forming - 
and fashioning the ornamentation. of religion, which it aids ; 
by the mystery of its light, shade and colour; the art that 
has been, and is, the outcome of conditions intimately — 
bound up with the history of the human race ? Finally, is. 
it not the art which is the mother of all arts, for from it 
sprang painting, sculpture, and all the arts and crafts of 
succeeding ages of development ? tee : 
No student will eyer regret the time spent in the study — 
of such an enthralling subject, for-every Tuin which he now _ 
regards in blank amazement will then tell him of the 
history of other days, and will enable him to conjure up the 
character of the men of the period in which it was erected, 
and will open wide to him the enjoyment of contemplation 
of form, of which he will then appreciate the meaning and 
the lesson it should teach. 


» 


THE RESTORATION OF IONA CATHEDRAL.” 


a the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland last : 

week Dr. Donald Macleod made the following state-— 
ment on behalf of the Iona Trustees :—Since the trustees. 
stated to last General Assembly what had been done to-_ 
wards restoring the ruins, of the ancient ecclesiastical ) 
buildings to a fit state for use for the purpose of worship, a — 
considerable amount of -work has been undertaken and ~ 
some very interesting parts have been added-to the build- 
ing... Last year the sacristy was re-roofed, and the arcading 
between it and the choir has been opened out. Also the 
north transept has been added to the restored building and 
the partition-between it and the tower has been removed. — 
The whole of the floor of the part now roofed in has been — 
paved. The small window in the east end of the south — 


aisle has been restored. This window is a very unusual © 


design and almost unique. in its tracery. The trustees are 
indebted for the restoration of this window to the kindness 
of Miss Campbell of Blythswood, at whose expense it was 
carried out. Arrangements have been made with the con-_ 
vener of the Highland committee that if his committee 
are able to send deputies to Iona during the summer the 
regular services of worship may, with the co-operation 
of the parish minister, be held in the cathedral. Before 
this can be done some small-further repairs must be carried 
out and chairs anda reading desk must be provided. To 
complete the restoration of the parts already roofed in 
Dr. Honeyman reports that an expenditure of about 250/. — 
will be required. To meet this and the balance of the 
repairs carried out last year, which has been temporarily 
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borrowed! fromthe bank, and..other-liabilities, about 1, 100/. 


is urgently. required... Besides. this, other, things.are neces-_ 


sary, but not so urgent, requiring a considerable additional » 
The trustees have resolved, if the General | 


expenditure. 


Assembly approve of the proposal, to appeal to the ministers 
of the 


* 


for subscriptions. The trustees in submitting this statement | 
earnestly request the support’ of’ the General ‘Assembly to 


the appeal above referred: to.‘ : 
_. Principal Stewart, St: .Andrews,. moved -—“That the 
General Assembly are glad to learn that the restoration has 
proceeded so far as to permit of the arrangements proposed 
with the concurrence of the parish minister, for holding 
Sunday services in the cathedral during a part. at least of 
the summer. The General Assembly approve of the pro- 
posed appeal and wish it all success.” The response to 
- their ‘appeal, they must admit, has’been so far disappointing. 
Dr: Donald Macleod had’ just returned from South Africa, 
where his appeal had’ received a very cordial response. The 
subscriptions he had received amounted at present to 
between 300/. and 4oo/... One of the difficultuies they had to 
contend with in making their appeal was the want of an 
adequate scheme of some useful purpose to which the 
restored buildings might be devoted, ana he was sure. the 
Assembly would hail with satisfaction the announce- 
ment as to the holding of Sunday services. One most 
useful purpose to which this gift misht be put would 
be that it should be used as a place where ministers in 
delicate health might get a fortnight or a month’s holiday 
during the summer, with the very slight duty imposed on 
them of conducting a Sunday service. .He was told that it 
sould not take much to make some of the buildings, say, 
the nunnery, suitable for a residence for the ministers who 
went there. 
of Argyll that the buildings had been allowed to remain so 
Jong without the necessary repairs being carried out, and 
he did think that when the Duke of Argyll ‘entrusted 
the Church of Scotland with the ownership and custody of 
‘these ancient buildings it should not be shown by their 
conduct that the trust had been in vain. 


‘Church, and through them to the people of Scotland, | 


It was not an act of gratitude to the late Duke | 
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assistettol make fe Misit the ehjpyable suctéks! whieh by all 
the yer it was voted to have been... . Ante / 
t the town hall, which, was inspected in the afternoon, 
the members of the patty were ‘recéived’ by Aldériman 
Willink, acting on behalf’ of the Lord Maybr, atid wéte 
entertained td tedamamemen inn ah) , 
The visitors took their departure’ from Liverpool on 
Saturday. evening, ©.) CN ae TS Bene Hi 


eke oe ce 


tl 

- THE. WATTS. BEQUEST... 1. 40-45 
HE late G. F. Watts, R.A., after his long career’ as an 
artist, had’ accumulated a vast number: of ‘studies 
besides other: works. In his will it was. stated: that- the 
President of the Royal Academy should: have first: choice, 
and afterwards there was to be a division among vapious 
galleries throughout the country. ‘As there were difficulties 
about the interpretation of the clause Mrs. Watts, in order 
to avoid litigation and in.accordance with what she believed 
would have been his wishes, proposed that some of his 
works should be given to existing public galleries, and’ that 
the greater part of the works should be used to form'’a 
collection for exhibition at’ the gallery at Limnerslease, 
Compton, Guildford, erected by him. With a view of 
carrying out this proposition the executors, with the approval 
of His Majesty’s: Attorney-General, requested Sir E.. J. 
Poynter, P.R.A., Sir Charles Holroyd, keeper of the National 
Gallery of British Art, and Mr. Lionel, Henry Cust, the 
director of the National Portrait Gallery, to select such of 
the late artist’s works as in their opinion could suitably be 
placed in a public gallery for ‘exhibition or study. ' The 
committee accordingly made a selection, and a scheme for 
dealing with Mr. Watts’s works based upon its report’ was, 
after submission to the Attorney-General, approved by Mr. 

Justice Warrington on Monday. j 
_The scheme provides that the following works are to be 
given to the undermentioned ‘provincial galleries :—“ Mist 


| chief,” to the National Gallery, Princes Street, Edinburgh ; 


Dr. Blair, in seconding, suggested that they should have | 
_aretreat there not merely for men in delicate health, but 
_ where ministers could retire and hold converse with one | 


another, and calmly and quietly, amid the historical 
‘reminiscences of Iona, study many questions that affected 
the Church. , 

___ _ The motion was unanimously adopted. 


“SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


(\N_ Saturday thirty-six members of the. Society’ ‘of | 


‘Architects from London and provincial centres 
spent several hours in touring Liverpool for the purpose 
of acquainting themselves with most of the places of 
interest from an architectural point of view. Mr. Walter W. 


Thomas, who is president of the Society, in conjunction, 


‘with the secretary, Mr. C. M'Arthur Butler, had made the 
arrangements for the visit. The itinerary began with a visit 
to the new Dock Board offices, of which Messrs. F. H. Hobbs 
& Arnold Thornely are architects. This interesting ex- 
perience was succeeded by a tour of the docks by means of 
_ facilities kindly provided on the Overhead Railway by the 

engineer and general manager, Mr. S. B. Cottrell. Other 
places seen included the Hatton Garden fire station, St. 
George’s Hall and the town hall. The visitors lunched at 


the North-Western Hotel, under the presidency of Mr.- 


Thomas. The Lord Mayor, who had Gesired personally to 
welcome the visitors, called at the hotel, but as they had 
not returned at the appointed time from the itinerary, his 
lordship had to leave to fulfil his engagement to accompany 
_the Municipal Officers’ Guild on the Welsh coast trip by the 
steamer La Marguerite. eA hit 

After the luncheon Mr. A. E. Pridmore (vice-president) 
‘proposed the health of the President, and expressed the 

thanks of the party to Mr. Thomas for the excellence of the 
arrangements which had been ‘made for the visit. 

Mr. Thomas suitably responded, and in propdsing the 
toast of “The Lard Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool,” 
conveyed to the members of the Society present the heartiest 
greetings of the Lord Mayor. she eu 

Mr. Turton (deputy surveyor to the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion) responded. Sra 

On the initiative of Mr. Ellis Marsland (hon. secretary) 


the company toasted the health of all in Liverpool who had. 


-General Arthur Prinsep, 


‘Faith, Hope and Charity,’ to the National Gallery at 
Dublin: “Echo,” to the Nottingham Art Gallery; “The 
Recording Angel,” “The Court of Death” (study), “The 
People that Sat in Darkness,” to the Manchester Art Gallery. 
These are some of the late artist’s finest works in red 
chalk.  “‘ A Study for the Court of Death” and “ Britomart,” 


| to the Art Gallery at Norwich. 


One hundred and nine works are to be placed in the 
gallery at Limnerslease, which will be open to the public 
on at least three days of the week free of charge, and on at 
least three other days of the week at a charge (if any) of 
not more than one shilling per person. Mrs. Watts will 
convey the gallery to trustees for the benefit of the public 
in perpetuity, and will endow it with a fund sufficient for 
its. maintenance. 

The following portraits by the late Mr. Watts will be 
retained in the gallery at Limnerslease until the time shall 
arrive, according tothe rules in force relating to the recep- 
tion of portraits by the National Portrait Gallery, for their 
presentation to that gallery :—Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, 
K.G., V.C., the Right Hon. Gerald Balfour, the Right Hon. 
the Marquis of Ripon, Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Mr. James Passmore Edwards, the Right Hon. Charles 
Booth, the Lady Mount-Temple, Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
Claude Montefiore, Professor Flinders Petrie, Mr. John 
Burns, M.P., Mr. Walter Crane, the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes 
(unfinished), Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Philip Hermogenes 
Calderon, Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 

Mr. Watts’s study in gesso of “ Physical Energy” will 


| be placed at the disposal of His Majesty’s Commissioner of 
| Works, or other proper authority, in order that it may be 


utilised: for:-making a bronze statue for London, and after 
being used for this purpose the work is to form part of the 
collection in the gallery at Limnerslease. 
“In accordance with a promise made by the late Mr. 
Watts his picture “‘ Alice” has been selected for presenta- 
tion to the National Gallery of Art of New South Wales. © 
The testator bequeathed to his friend Mr.’ Andrew 
Hichens one of his small pictures, to be selected by him ; 
to Mr. George Duckworth a portrait of his mother, Mrs. 
Julia Leslie Stephens ; to Sir Walter Dalrymple, the. ,small 
portrait of his mother, Sophia Lady Dalrymple; to Laura 
Lady Troubridge, the portrait of herself in a red cloak; .to 
the portrait study of his mother:in 
a ted dress; and to Mrs. Florence Maitland, her own 


‘portrait. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 


ALL statistics relating to the Metropolis are startling. 


It might be supposed that the figures showing the traffic | -4' 110] ] ‘ 2 ee 
over the bridges in London could not easily be | tion of Northern and Greek ideas. The tribes who 


“bélieved in a Walhalla where heroes were to assemble _ 


approached. — But at Woolwich they are no less re- 
markable. The free ferry was opened in March 1899, 
and during the three complete years following (1890, 
1891 and 1892) it was used by 12,205,474 passengers 
and 678,152.vehicles. During the last three years 
(1902, 1903 and 1904) these figures have increased to 
15,642,869, passengers and 1,328,624 vehicles. The 
total up to the end of 1904 is 70,402,853 passengers 
and 5,806,446 vehicles. Useful as is the ferry, it cannot 
always be worked. During bad weather and fogs 
traffic must be, suspended. Last year there were 38 
stoppages, which must have’ caused much incon- 
venience to the working class.- The bridges com- 
mittee of the London County Council are justified 
in proposing that, a footway tunnel about 11 feet in 


diameter, similar in design to the Greenwich tunnel, | 


should be constructed under the river at the point where 
the free ferry crosses. 
yards. It would not be necessary to acquire any land 
in.connection with the construction of the tunnel, as the 
shafts on either side of the river could be sunk under 
land belonging to the Council, and the local authority, 


the Woolwich Metropolitan Borough Council, who are | 


responsible for the paving, maintenance, &c., of the 
land, would be prepared to give the necessary facilities. 


The total estimated cost of constructing a footway | 


The annual | ! 
indebtedness to strangers. 


tunnel would amount to ‘about 145,000/. 
cost of the maintenance of the tunnel, including the 
supply of electric current for the lifts, is estimated at 
2,500/, It will be necessary to obtain authority from 
Parliament to carry out the project. 


In his ‘annual report Mr. W.. L. VERNON, the 
Government architect of New South Wales, says :— 


“The composition of the staff of officers of the depart-_ 


ment underwent, during the year, a very drastic 
investigation on the part of the Public Service Board, 
resulting in some’ considerable changes. I can con- 
gratulate myself. that the consequent reorganisation 


retained for me the services of active, businesslike and | 


experienced outdoor officers; a body of draughtsmen 


which I doubt could be equalled for ability. in the | 


whole of the States, and a most competent: staff of 
district architects, whose constant attention in the 
country districts has enabled the utmost to be done in 
keeping up the condition of. buildings under somewhat 
adverse circumstances. The number of officers under 
my control is numerically less than before.” On July 1, 
1903, there were four first-class architects, seven 
second-class, eight district architects and _ fifteen 
draughtsmen. On July 1, r904, the respective numbers 
‘were three, four, five and ten. That means a reduction 
in assistants from 9,543/. to 7,100/. There used to be 
eighty-one assistant engineers; the number has been 
reduced to twenty-eight. That means ‘a reduction from 
29,265/. to 10,745/.. Instead of having thirty-seven 
engineering draughtsmen, there are now nineteen. The 
surveyors have been reduced from eighteen to eight. 
It is said that as far as was possible “the permanent 
officers were transferred to other departments where 
‘their services could be utilised, but unfortunately 
places could not be found for all, and many officers who 
had been in the department for years had to be retired 
from the service. During the year a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the country officers, with a view to more 
economical and efficient working, was made; and in 
place of having, as formerly, two or three officers in 
the same town, each representing a separate branch of 
the department, one responsible officer is now in charge 
of each district, exercising control of all works carried 
out in that district by the department. In consequence 
of this reorganisation, and the dispensing with the 
services of officers no longer required, the returns for 
1904-5 will show a reduction of 439 officers.” 


The length would be about 500 | 


| HOUSE, 


FEw visitors to the Bavarian Walhalla, unless. they 


are Germans of the old school, can admire the building. — 


t was an effort to realise GoETHE’s idea ‘of :a combina- 


could not suppose it would assume the form of a Gréek 
temple. But Kienze was willing to serve as an inter-_ 
preter for the king.’ He produced an excellent imitation. | 


of Greek work, but he could not suggest the furnishing — 


of it. Only very classic people can’gaze on the busts — 


without being chilled. . The temple, in spite of its style, 


was. not.out of place among ‘Germans, especially as in ~ 
modern times they have endeavoured to imagine them- 

selves as resembling the men who fought. against the 

Roman legions. A’ Walhalla in Brussels is, however, a 

different sort of affair. There are a greater variety ~ 
of uniforms to be seen in Belgium than in much larger — 
countries, but when we think of their warlike deeds 

there somehow arises the figure of VAN Cursum. irk, 
“Vanity Fair,” that sensitive hussar who, like all his, 
regiment, obeyed the colonel and fled from Waterloo: — 
Perhaps the Walhalla which the King of the BeLcrans — 
is about to have erected will testify to victories in Congo — 
and elsewhere. It is to be-an imitation of KLENZE’S | 
temple, although M. Bouvarp, the French architect, to — 


_whom the project is entrusted, would be able to produce 


a more appropriate design. But why; should not a 
Belgian architect receive the commission, and why is 
the Flemish style unsuitable? We suppose the 
Walhalla or Panthéon is to be considered as a 
national memorial and therefore it should not display — 
The site of the building is ~ 
close to the Porte de Namur in Brussels. ~~ cae 


Tue charming property in the western suburb of 
Paris known as ‘ Bagatelle” having been acquired by 
the Municipality, an exhibition of works by English 
painters has been opened in one of the vacant ‘pavilions. — 
M. Cami__e GRoutt has lent fifty pictures by TURNER, 
REYNOLDS, GaINSBoROUGH, ROMNEY,’ ConsTABLE, - &c. 
The subject of one of Turner’s isthe Pont-Neuf, Paris. 


| There is also a Venetian scene by him. Although the — 


collection is limited it justifies the preference orm 
DELacrorx, GERICAULT and other Frenchmen for English ~ 
paintings some seventy years ago. The exhibition, — 
unlike the majority of those in Paris, can only be seen 
on payment of an entrance fee. The money received is. 
to be devoted to the purchase of works of art, which will — 
form a permanent collection. ch Baiaei 


) 


. The result of the elections for Council of the Roya! — 
Institute of Architects on’ Monday was as follows :—Joun _ 
BELCHER, A.R.A., President. Vice-Presidents. —Epwin ae 
Hart, Henry T. Hare, Leonarp Sroxes, Sir Jonn TAYror. 
Honorary Secretary.—ALeEx. GraHam, F.S.A. Members of — 
Council.—W. H. Atkin Berry, J. J. Burnet,. A.R.S.A., — 
W. D. Carér, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A., T. E. Cotteutt, A. W. S.. 
Cross, M.A.Cantab., Ernest GrEorGE, James S. Gregson, © 
J. ALFRED Gorcn, F.S.A. (Kettering), E. A. GRUNING, EpwarD: 
W. Mountrorp, Professor BERESFORD Pirr, ’ A, Nag 
Prentice, G. H. FELLowrs Prynne, Joun W. Simpson, Joun 
SiaTER, B.A.Lond., C. Harrison TOWNSEND, Pau WaTER— 
M.A.Oxom;. Epwarp WooptHorpe, M.A.Oxon. 
Associate-Members “of: Council.—R. S, Batrour, Henry 
A. Croucn, W. A. Forsytu, H. V. LANCHESTER. Represen- 
tatives of Allied Societies.—A, W. BrReEwILL, G. BERTRAM 
Butmer, THomas Cooper, H, L. Gopparb, M.A.Oxon., JoHn 
Keppig, W. M. Mircuett, G. H. Oattey, P. C, THICKNESSE,. 
J. H. Woopnousr. Representative of the Architectural 
Association (London).—E. Guy Dawser. 
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MAIDSTONE. 
HE first summer ramble of the twenty-ninth season eigh 


the members of the Upper ‘Norwood Athenzeum was’ 


taken under the conductorship of Mr. T. C. Thatcher to the 


capital of Kenton Saturday, May 6. ‘A good muster of members | 
and friends left town by an early train, and on arriving at | 
| peace. The cucking:stool was a frequent source of expense to 

the town, and the stocks and the pillory were constantly in: 


Maidstone a brief visit was paid to St. Peter’s Church, 
erected in the thirties on the site of an ancient Pilgrims? 
chapel, a few portions of which were visible at the east end 
of the present church. Then the Archbishop’ S palace’ was 
seen, one of thifteen seats of the primate in Kent; three 
were in Surrey and two in Sussex. Hasted’s “ Kent » gives 
a view of as much of the palace at Maidstone as remained 
at the Dissolution. They proceeded to the beautiful church of 


All Saints, then to the college of All Saints and the Tithe | 


Barn, an interesting specimen of this class of building, 
having an external stone staircase like the old toll-house at 
Yarmouth, a feature sometimes found in fourteenth-century 
buildings. 
Chillington manor-house, which is now the Museum 
and Library of the town, was visited. It is a picturesque 
building, and contains a large and varied collection of 
antiquities illustrating all periods of prehistoric existence, 
Roman pottery and leaden coffins, fossils and bones of the 
mammoth, rhinoceros and Irish elk, portraits of bygone 
worthies, including Hasted, the historian of Kent, and a 
good painting by Morland. Amongst other good things 
are Medizval weapons and ironwork, a large Natural 
History collection and the ancient college library, and a 
valuable reference library of Kentish topography. 
At the evening meeting Mr. Thatcher read the following 
paper — 
Maidstone in Saxon times was called Medwegstun, 
meaning Medway’s town (Russell). Lambarde tells us 
‘that in an ancient Saxon book which he had seen on 


MAIDSTONE—CHURCH, PALACE AND COLLEGE. 


the bridge work at Rochester it was written Magwan- 
stane—“ that is to say, the mighty or strong stone, a name 
(belike) given for the quarries of hard stone there.” In 
Domesday Book the name occurs as Meddestane, the mid- 
town or town in the middle of Kent. This is Newton’s 
idea. In Edward I. Law Reports it is written Maydenstan, 
the “town of maidens,” and out of this arose the idea of 
placing a maiden standing on a stone on the old seal of the 
town. To my own mind the older is the correct meaning, 
and we may take it to represent Medway’s town, con- 
sidering the ‘frequency with which the Saxons named towns 
and vills after the rivers upon which they stood. 
The locality is claimed ‘to be the site of a Roman 
station, though not necessarily a military one, yet there is 
every reason to believe, from its important local position, 
and from remains which have been discovered from time to 
time, which you have seen to-day in the Museum, that it 
was a place of consequence during the Roman occupation. 
Nn 1715 several Roman urns and bottles were found at the 
lower end of Earl Street, urns were found in Howick Lane 
and at St. Faith’s Green in 1819, also, im the same year, 
part of a Roman shield, a brooch and ‘several coins were 
unearthed near ‘Wheeler Street. In November 1859 over 
twenty-four human skeletons were dug up, together with 
about 150 Roman urns and coins. In 1822 a small image 


The interesting Elizabethan building, the former | 
Heath—that is 
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of bronze and a lamp, both Roman, were discovered, and 
in 187 the foundations of a Rornan villa were unearthed 
in a hop garden near Upper Stone Street. 

If a criminal sought refuge in All Saints Church he: 
received protection of sanctuary. But the means also 
existed for effectually punishing offenders against the public’ 


need of ‘repairs ; there ‘was. a “cage” for rogues and 
vagabonds in the High Street, removed in 1654 to a void 
space beside the Great Bridge stairs, 

In Anglo-Saxon times the neighbourhood of Maidstorie 
was the scene of many conflicts, such as the battle of Ayles- 
ford, when Horsa and Catigern were slain. This place we’ 
visited last autumn. Edmund Ironside, having defeated the 
Danes at Otford, pursued them as far as Aylesford, where: 
he was victorious, 

One of the most notable events which distinguish the 
place in history - was the famous meeting held on Penenden 
‘the place of penalty ;” in fact, at this place- 
criminals were executed (it is about,one mile-north-east of * 
the town)—between Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and ‘Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, Earl of Kent, brother of 
in consequence of the latter's. 
appropriation of various lands and privileges formerly 
enjoyed by the Primate, and after a trial lasting three days,,. 
Odo, got the worst of it, and had to relinquish twenty- -five 
manors to the See of Canterbury. 

In the reign of Richard II., in 1381, Wat Tyler (but 
whether he was born in Kent or Essex is still a matter of 
dispute) set up his standard in rebellion. And in the reign 
of Queen Mary, 1554; Sir Thomas Wyatt took up his stand 
in the High Street and announced his intention of opposing 
the marriage of Queen Mary with Philip of Spain, and his. 
principal supporters were landholders from this part of : 
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CHILLINGTON MANOR-HOUSE, MAIDSTONE. 


Kent. His fate and that of his followers is well known. One 


| result was that Allington Castle was forfeited to the Crown. 


In Mary’s time several noblemen and women suffered’ 
death by burning for conscience sake in the town of Maid- 
stone. On June 11, 1557, two men and five women were 
burned at the stake in the Fair Meadow, one of whom was 
a poor sightless maiden commonly called “Blind Bess.” 
These were all tied to one stake. 

Edward VI. incorporated the town under the title of 
“The Mayor, jurats, &c.,” of the town of Maidstone in Kent, 
a privilege which it forfeited on the occasion of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt’s rebellion. This was restored by Queen Elizabeth 
in the year after her accession to the throne. 

On Thursday, June 1, 1648, Lord. Fairfax laid siege to 
Maidstone. Sir Gamaliel Dudley was governor and Sir 
John Mayney second in command. It was a desperate 
battle, the Royalists disputing every inch of the way until 
twelve o'clock at night; and after five hours’ hard fighting 
were driven into All Saints Churchyard, where they sur- 
rendered. Sir John Mayney and 300 Royalists were slain,, 
and Sir Gamaliel Dudley, Sir William Brockman and 1,300: 
men were captured, beside 500 horses, 3,000 arms, 9 colours. 
and 8 pieces of cannon. A full description of this battle 
you will find in Clarendon’s work, the “History of the 
Rebellion.” . In fact, the Parliament estimated the victory’ 
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sg highly. that they ordered a Thanksgiving for it,“ in all.the 


parish,churches of London.and Westminster.” , of Ode 
Maidstone has had its celebrities :—-Ralph of Maydenstan, 
Bishop of Hereford, died.1245,;, Johujde Maidistan, Dean of 


Lincoln, 1275; Walter de Maydenstan, Bishop of Wor-. 


cester, 1313,; William, Newton, the,-historian of his, native 
town,. died: 1744; and, William Wolleth,.,the eminent 
engraver, born 735568 lays awn Sa ee- GH) GEO 
The Arehbishop’s, palaceis.on the north,.side of All 
Saints, the, palace,..groinds..adjoining the churchyard. 
Newton tells us that the manor, of; this, place, together with 
the palace or, eastle, did formerly.belong, to the family of 
Cornhill, and so’continued till William de Cornhill, desiring 
to exemplify his zeal and devotion to religion, gave them to 
Stephen, Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the seventh 
year of .King. John, or about a.p. 1207. But how true 
soever this may be of the castle, it is very certain that long 
before this, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, the manor 
of Maidstone. was owned to. be the property of the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, probably by the gift of one of our’ 


Saxon princes. Thus it,.is entered in that ancient and 
venerable record called’ Domesday Book :—“ Maidstone is 
the Archbishop's own -manor, and in the time of King 
Edward defended.itself for x plough-lands. And of them 
Ralph holds one;plough-land, which is appraised at 5o0s., 
and, William, the brother of. Bishop Gundulph, holds two 
plough-lands, and they are appraised.at 10/., and Anscetillus 
de Ross one plough-land, which is appraised at 60s. And 
two men have thence one plough-land, who render to the 
altar of the Holy Trinity 16s., and yet that plough-land is 
worth 20s. This manor has an hundred within itself.” 


In. 1348 Archbishop Ufford pulled down the greater part | 


and commenced the present buildings. They were not 
completed until the time of Archbishop Islip, who sued the 
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administrators of Ufford for dilapidations, and, receiving 
1,100/., demolished a house belonging to thé archbishopric 
at Wrotham, and made use of the materials for completing 
the building of the palace. He also obtained the Pope’s 
license to charge his whole province with a tax of 4d. out 
of every mark, under colour of which his officers demanded 
and collected a whole tenth towards the building of this 
house and other like purposes. But Stephen Birchington 
puts it more plainly :—“ But by the craft of his clerks, who 
only showed to the clergy the said letters in the church of 
Maidstone without reading them, he extorted from his 
subjects a full tenth (1oth), and had from others of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury only 4d. of a mark according to the 
Bull.” 

It was largely added to by Archbishop’ Courtenay in 
1381-96; he also founded the college, and died in the palace 
in 1396, and Archbishop Stafford is also said to have died 
in the palace in 1452. The palace was again added to by 
Archbishop Morton in 1486. King Henry VI. visited it in 
1438, and with the great primates.of England it continued 
a favoured residence until Cranmer in 1538 surrendered it 
to Henry VII. Edward VI. granted it to Sir Thomas 


Wyatt, on whose attainder it reverted to the Crown. Queen. 


Elizabeth bestowed it upon Sir John, Astley, who died in 


1637, from whom it passed to his son, the famous cavalier, - 


lowered down. The four walls adjoining, mark the site’ of 
the prison chapel and guard-room. Ui A ae ee 
Inside, the building we have the dining hall, with the 


raised dais for the prelate; the bishop’s robing-room, | 


library and private chapel; and also the entrance to a 
subterranean and unexplored passage, leading, it is said, to 


an old house in Buckland, on the other side of the. river. 


But the most curious part of this passage is that it, 
commences on the first floor, and not from the ground floor 
or basement. y 


The palace and. grounds were secured by public sub-. 


scription and presented to the borough in 1887 to 
commemorate the jubilee of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria. The ground floor is now the headquarters of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, and I believe the private 
chapel is given over to musical studies. = | 

The tithe barn, now used as stores and stables, appears 
to have been a portion of the original offices. The stone 


staircase on the outside, common to Late Decorated houses, © 


the arched doorways and the moulded windows, all, of 
these are worth our notice. tears 

We will now turn our attention to Maidstone Church, 
a very fine example of Perpendicular work. “The build- 
ing is assigned almost completely to Archbishop’ Courtenay, 
1381-96, who, after building the adjoining college, obtained 
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the license of the king (Richard II.) to convert the parish 
church of St. Mary to a collegiate church, dedicating it 
afresh in honour of All Saints. The first notice of Maid- 
stone Church occurs in Domesday Book, where we find that 
about 800 years ago a parish church stood on the same spot, 
evidence of which was discovered during the restoration, 
when the piers of the columns in the arcades were found to 
be resting on massive oval-shaped plinths, which evidently 
had supported the columns of the original church. This 
discovery was confirmed by the finding afterwards of some, 
of the tiles that formed the pavement of the original church. 


“The entire edifice was designed upon definite and fixed © 


proportions. The nave is 99 (3 times 33) feet long, its 
width is nearly 93 (3 times 31) feet, the chancel is 60 (3 
times 20) feet, and each side aisle of it is 12 (3 times 4) feet 
wide ; the choir proper is also 60 feet long and 30 (3 times 
10) feet wide, forming two squares of 30 feet each. Arch- 
bishop Benson in 1886 said :—‘If you take the plans and 
examine the dimensions, you would find them written all 
over with the figure three, undoubtedly with the intention 
of keeping before men’s minds the Holy Trinity and the 
God whom they worshipped.’ Thus, too, there are twelve 
pillars in the nave, six on either side, representing the 
Apostles, and four in the chancel, two on either side, repre- 
senting the Evangelists,” (Row and Martin.) 
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The monument of Lord Jacob Astley bears the ‘inserip- | 
fon 


To the never dying Memory of that , 

Great Soldier and Person of Honour, 

Lord Jacob Astley, Baron of Reading. 

Let th’ Island Voyage ‘in the Van) speake forth 
Thy youthful Valour, they all- -daring Worth. 
Next : Newport Battell, where thou didst prefer 
Honour to Life; there made an Officer 
By famous Orange (thy great generall), 

Under whose sword (that day) Spayn’s force did fal. 
What Cloudes of Nations could I raise for thee, 

And each one would a glorious witness bee. 

As Holland, Denmarke, and vast Germany, 

All grieve thy losse, honour thy Memory. 

g England (thy Mother) crowned thy hoary Head 
With Major Generall. Here in Honours Bedd 
Thou (now) dost rest. And with more honour than 

. These times afford unto a noble man. 

Faith, Valour, Conduct. Allin Souldier should, 
Or could be wisht for, this Tombe doth enfolde, 
Ao. Dni.; 1653. 
Obiit, 27 Die. Jiphces 1651. 
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Before’ the battle of Edgehill es ere Sir Jacob was 
severely wounded) he knelt down and offered up this 
memorable prayer :—'‘O. Lord, Thou knowest how busy I 
If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me ;” 
and with that he rose up ‘and cried out, “March on, boys.” 

In the south aisle is the piscina that marked the position 
of the altar of St. Katherine. The Arundel chapel is entered 
by passing through the new carved screen, recently erected 
by the officers and men of the Royal West Kent Regiment, 
in memory of their comrades who were lost on we "Nor th- 


-West Frontier of India. 


-also a canon of Chichester Cathedral. 


In this chapel are many monuments, but the most noted 
is that to Dr. John Wootton, died 14173; he was appointed 
by Archbishop Courtenay as the first master of the 
college. He was master for twenty years, and was 
Its brasses aré 
gone, but there still exists in the arch above a mural 
painting representing the Archangel Gabriel presenting the 


~ decéased, symbolised by a very diminutive figure in a 
_ suppliant posture, to‘the Virgin’ Mary, who stands between 
St. Katherine (with her: ‘wheel) and St. Mary Magdalene, 


while ‘in the distance are the canon’s patron: saints, each 
wearing 'a pall and crowned with aluminous glory. Figures 
of Archbishop: Becket and Bishop de la Wych of Chichester 
are in the side canopies. 

“In the centre of the chancel a aie slab has beet 
despoiled of its brasses, but their matrices plainly show 
that they 'portrayed a bishop with mitre and crozier. It is 


_ the memorial ‘to Archbishop Courtenay, over which so much 


controversy has raged, for according to the Leiger (or Leger) 


~~ book’of Christ Chutch, Canterbury, recently confirmed by 


some discoveries in the: Chapter Records, he was interred 


ek by the order of Richard II. in the cathedral (where his 


‘monument of alabaster still exists, at the feet of the Black 
Prince), on August 4, 1396, though contrary to the desire 
_ expressed in his will that he should be buried in his beloved 


church of Maidstone. Exca7rations were made beneath the 


‘slab in 1794 by the Rev. John Denne (curate-in-charge), and 


ata depth of 6 feet a skeleton was discovered, but without 
any ring or pastoral staff, and from the perfect state of the 
teeth apparently of a much younger man than the prelate. 
Mr. Béresford Hope suggested that his heart may have been 


buried here, and his body in the cathedral, a custom not un- 


common in those days. . 

Chillington House was originally the Court House of 
Chillington Manor, which passed from the Cobhams to the 
Maplesdens, and was forfeited by the latter for their share 
in Sir Thomas Wyatt's insurrection. Here is the public 
Museum, containing some good specimens of the birds and 
fossils of the neighbourhood, and a fine collection of Roman 
relics, the donation of the late Mr. Thomas Charles, who 
resided there, and died in 1855. The manor-house itself 
is an excellent specimen of domestic architecture of the 
Elizabethan period. — Evidence of an older building was 
discovered in 1871, as some rag-stone jambs and an arch 
were found 7’ situ, the spandrils bearing the initials I. M. 


-and_P. M. respectively, probably those of John and Peter 


Maplesden, ‘who occupied the house about Henry VII. or 
VIIl’s time. ‘This relic now forms part: of the fireplace 
in the ‘Brenchley room. 

__ In 1343 is the first mention of this manor, t then held by 
the great Cobham family, afterwards by the ancient college 
of All Saints, and then by the Maplesden family, who, as 
I have already said, forfeited it to the Crown in 1554. In 
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the fourth year of Queen Elizabeth’ reign it was: sold to 
Nicholas Barham, serjeant-at-law, Recorder and M.P..for 
Maidstone, for 500/. In 1683 it was the residence of Edward 
Wyatt, serjeant-at-law; in 1801 Mr. William Charles 
purchased it, and at his death in 1832 it passed to his two 
sons, William and Thomas. The latter bequeathed his 
collections to the town, rorming the nucleus of the present 
extensive Museum.~ The Corporation subsequently pur- 
chased the house Hed garden adjoining. In the reterence 
library are some very valuable topographical works. 

The College of All Saints, founded by Archbishop 
Boniface in 1260, was the hospital for reception. of, | peor 
travellers and for the special benefit of pilgrims, on 
their way to the shrine- ‘at Canterbury. All that is’ left of 
this ancient building i is to,;be found in St. Peter’s. Church. 
It had failen.so low.as to be¢ome a store-room, but now, it 
is used again for worship. In 1395 the hospital was In¢or- 
porated by Archbishop Courtenay with the new college of 
secular priests, the larger part of which still stan? s to the 
south of the church. The buildings still standing belong 
partly to the Earl of Romney and are in private occupation, 
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ALL SAINTS COLLEGE, MAIDSTONE. 


They consist of a gateway, a long range of rooms between 
it and the river, terminated by a tower, and the master’s 
house on the right- hand side. The first master was John 
Wootton, whose elaborate tomb we have seen to-day in 
All Saints Church. The college was dissolved about 1538.’ 
In conclusion, T have to “acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to Newton’s " History and Antiquities,” Russell's. 
Hasted’s “History of Kent,” 
and Row and Martin’s “Kent’s. Capital.” 1 must also. 
express my sincere’ thanks to Mr. Downes for his kindness. 
in taking me. over the ground and for his valuable advice, 
and also. the custodian of the Archbishop’s palace, the 
vicar of All Saints, and the curator of the Museum for the 
attention shown ; for this, gentlemen, as you are doubtless 
aware, is my first attempt at a ramble, and’ under the 
circumstances trust that you will overlook any deficiencies 
that appear in my paper, for my great difficulty ’ was what 
to put in and what to leave out—for this is a subject which 
deserves to be treated in a far more able manner than I 
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_ have done. I have endeavoured to place before you the 
history.of those places we visited to-day in as lucid and 
brief. a, description as possible, and if 1 have given you a 
pleasant afternoon Iam amply repaid. 


. SCHOOLS OF ART IN SCOTLAND. 
€PECIAL reports as to the character of the instruction in 
im various schools of’ art, by Mr. E. A. Walton, R.S.A., 
have been presented to the Scotch Education Department 
asi follows :— 

I have visited the following schools of art in Scotland, 
. viz. the School of Art, Glasgow, the Royal Institution School 
. of Art, Edinburgh, the Heriot-Watt College art classes, 
Edinburgh, the Technical Institute art classes, Dundee, and 
Gray’s School of Art, Aberdeen. 


On beginning my work of..inspection I was accom-- 


panied by the officers of the department charged with the 
special oversight of the science and art work, and at each 


school I was attended by the director or headmaster. I | 


visited every class, morning and evening, that was held 
during my stay in the four cities; I interviewed each 
separate master, gave advice on the particular work of each 
class, examined the: work in hand of the students, and 


for my inspection and criticism. 

In this report, I have dealt, as requested, particularly 
with the drawing and painting classes. Before I was 
requested by your lordships to visit the schools, I had had 
opportunity from time to time of seeing the working both 
of the old and new systems-of training art students, particu- 
larly in the Glasgow School of Art. Itis my opinion that the 
present state of the schools is a great improvement on the 


past, and if all the classes of the schools were brought into | 


line with the best classes I have seen under the new system, 
the art student would now be able to receive as designer, 


and I advise that all the masters should visit the different 
schools from time to time:, I therefore recommend that 
the masters charged with the. oversight of the classes for 
painting and drawing from life and antique should in 
particular: visit the Glasgow School of Art, where I found 
the system best carried.out with regard to these classes. 
The excellent. collection of architectural casts in the 
Royal Institution, Edinburgh, should be made more use of, 


and I would therefore advise that every art school in Scot- | 


jand should have a complete set of copies of this specially 
fine collection, also that every school should help as far as 
possible in-spreading. copies of its best properties in this 
way. -I further recommend that the masters of the various 
architectural classes of all the schools should visit that held 
by the Royal Institution, Edinburgh. There is.a very dis- 
tinct effort being made to bring the Board school drawing- 
classes for children into closer touch with the system of the 
art schools; I made it my business when in Scotland to 
visit two of the Board schools to make myself acquainted 
with the system employed. I was greatly impressed with 
this department of general education ; I think it augurs well 
for the future, for every branch of handicraft and learning 
will be greatly aided by it, and it will materially raise the 
standard of the art schools. In the art schools themselves 
every encouragement should be given by the masters to the 
sketching clubs, as it helps greatly to raise the standard of 
the students’ work and encourage their individuality. 


The Glasgow School of Art. 


I visited the above school on February 8 and 9. The 
school is finely equipped and the director is thoroughly 
alive to all its requirements. The work in nearly all the 
departinents is excellently carried on with much interest 
and enthusiasm. 

The great difficulty in such ‘a school is to keep the 
students alive and keen, and in the Glasgow School of Art 
there is very little to find fault with. There were, however, 
exceptions which I pointed out tothe director, and I found 
that in these cases he had already contemplated certain 
changes to rectify matters. The Glasgow School of Art 
takes a first place in the art schools of Scotland, perhaps I 
ought to except (with regard to its architectural classes) the 
Royal Institution, Edinburgh. As a consequence of the 
able management of.the school—and in spite of the fine 
building so lately ereeted—more space is:required.~ At the 


to the original plans as soon as possible. 


present time many classes are overcrowded, and part ot 
the upper hall or museum is screened off for the purpose: 
of making an extra classroom. The museum is a most 
valuable feature, and it is regrettable that any of it should 
be shut off from the general use of the student. I there- 
fore advise that the entire building be completed according 
But I would 
recommend that, until the building is completed, the number 
of students should be reduced by cutting off those who 
prove themselves to be inefficient, and by applying an 


| entrance test; this would also raise the general standard of 


the school. . ; 
The system followed by the school (in the drawing and 
painting from the autique and life classes) of teaching the 
students to draw and paint the figure life-size, is excellent 
for the more advanced students. It was evident to me, 
however, from some of the studies, that some of the 
students were not quite prepared for this stage. .As a 
general rule no figure should be drawn or painted life-size. 
Half-size is large enough, where the space for working in 
is within ordinary and reasonable limits, and only when the 
students are thoroughly advanced should they be allowed 
to draw or paint on a larger scale. To the student who is 
making naturalistic studies of the figure on the so-called 
life-size scale, I should like to point out that the figure 


looked at specimens of. finished work which were set out | should :not be. life-size by actal) seat) i)... 


canvas. I saw excellent studies of the so-calied life-size by 
the students of this school marred by not being on an exact 
and reasonable scale. As regards drawing from the antique 
in this school, the work was most thorough in its study, 
and the result was good, but a freer use of material is 
required. It seemed to me that the student was more 
encouraged to use chalk pencils than charcoal, and the 
result was in some cases a certain amount of mannerism 
and’ unnecessary labour was also expended in making 
pretty shading. Both mediums have their advantages and 


| their drawbacks, but the use of both should be. more 


4 ee | encouraged, and would, in my opini end to -remove 
craftsman or artist as complete and thorough a training as > ay) , ¥:- QPYALG a Ee 


he could get anywhere at home or abroad. A greater union | 


between the schools of art in Scotland should be-encouraged, } exact scale in drawing.should be aahev eam 


these detects in the work. 

In the still-life painting classes the same principle of an 
The student 
in these classes might also be taught care in the preparation 
of his canvas and the use of non-fugitive colours. Painting 
and drawing in the school, excellent as it is in all the 
different classes, would be materially improved by adherence 
to the above advice; the student would find himself less 


| hampered by material and less confused by a too compli- 


cated palette. The various studies shown me convinced me 
of the faults arising from the neglect of these principles. 
In the modelling classes the work on hand was only in a 
very preliminary stage, and I had no opportunity of seeing 
any final results. ip od 
The embroidery and design for embroidery practised in 
the Glasgow School of Art are marked with great distinction 
of style. These classes are doing work of a very high 
order, and many excellent results are achieved. In spite of 
much talent displayed, however, the results are not alto- 
gether convincing to me. The modern movement of art, as 
applied to design, has greatly influenced these particular 
classes, and the fact that the result is not thoroughly con- 
vincing seems to me to be because the designs are not 
sufficiently based on the sound study or direct inspiration 
of rature as practised in the other departments of the 
school. When human figures are employed, the fault is 
most evident; but it is also evident in the designs of 
ornamental forms. I do not in any way intend to dis- 
courage the influence of the modern movement in art work. 
In fact, I would have it introduced, when possible, in the 
architectural department of the Glasgow School, but it 
should work hand in hand with a closer study of nature 
and of the Classic orders. The movement as applied to 
design and architecture seems to me to require to go back 
to first principles, origin, construction, proportion, &c. 
Further, I should advise that the architectural students 
studying the Classic orders would do well themselves té<éo 


back more to these first principles, as their work greatly 
requires it. 


Edinburgh Royal Institution School of Art. 


I visited the above school on February 12, 16 and 17. 
The school has made a distinct, and so far successful, effort 
to improve its classes in the last year or two, and it is 
being brought well into line with the best type of classes I 
visited in Scotland. It seems to me, however, that in order 
to make the further necessary advance, the services of an 
additional master or director are required. ie ae 
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The most successful feature of the Royal Institution art 
classes: seems to me to be the architectural school. There 
is a certain activity about it that inspires the student. It 


possesses a fine library and an excellent historical collection, | 
This department is. 


of casts of architectural ‘fragments. 
kept in admirable working order, and’as an example would 
be of great value to the other schools ‘Of art in the country. 
The present Renaissance of architecture, which has 
influenced some of the younger Scottish architects, seems 
not to be recognised by this school. I am inclined to think 
that the classes might be brought into touch with this 
Renaissance, on account of its vitality and force, which will 
have to be reckoned with in the future. Much of the work of 
this younger school of architects is fantastic, and inclined 
to run to seed, but bringing this new life into the school 
would have a ‘good influence on the students, would inspire 
original work, and make the students of the Classic orders 
more critical of certain accepted forms, and would also, in 
my opinion, have a good influence upon the Renaissance 
itself outside the schools. I may here point out that this is 
in accordance with my remarks upon 
classes in the School of Art, Glasgow. 
In contrast to the architectural 
gallery gives one a feeling of great surprise. 
of casts is excellent as a whole. Some additions, however, 
might be made with advantage, but the gallery itself is in 
shocking order, and would demoralise any worker by its 
dingy character. I therefore strongly advise that this par- 
ticular gallery be redecorated immediately, roof and. walls 
coloured a light tone and a number of the casts cleaned 
under the direction of a sculptor. Some other classrooms 
in the building seem to bealmost in a similar condition, and 
no time should be lost in having this matter attended to. 
Apart from this serious defect, which is bound to exercise 


a deteriorating influence on the work of the students, the | 


system of teaching drawing and painting seems to me tobe | 
' good designing and embroidery school, which exists outside, 


excellently carried out. I should strongly recommend, 
however, that the life classes be held daily. 


Advanced students should be encouraged to make lifes | 


the embroidery | 


gallery the antique | 
The collection | 


size drawings and paintings of the figure, and I should like | 
| master should be appointed to organise and set certain 


to point out that there is an exact scale upon which the 
‘student should base his drawing. 
‘this ‘school using a simple palette to good effect. 


The modelling class in this school is good and carried on | 
with considerable life and enthusiasm. The bookbinding | 


classes are well directed by a thoroughly skilled craftsman, 
employing good and sound designs. The class for technical 
and ornamental design is well carried out, and very good 
work of a high order is done. 
to make regarding the work of this class, viz. that although 
“many of the designs are directly inspired from nature, still 
More thorough study could be done in this direction with 
advantage to the students. 


Edinburgh Heriot-Watt College School of Art. 


~ I visited this school on February 15 and 16. The school 
is worked on excellent lines, and the staff of masters over 
all is good; an extra master, however, is, in my opinion, 
required for the more ‘advanced work, so that the present 
headmaster could have more time to supervise and act as 
general director. In the classes for drawing and painting 
from the antique and life I found the work reached a high 
standard. In my estimation, however, the amount of 
drawing from the life attainable by the student, though it 
may meet the requirements of designers and craftsmen, is 
quite inadequate for the requirements of the artist student. 
1 am fully convinced that such a student should have 


Opportunity given him to draw and paint from the life | 


every working day of tne week, and in his more advanced 
‘Stages he should devote at least six hours a day to this 
“Study. | 

_ Advanced students should be- encouraged to make life- 
size drawings and paintings | from the figure, and I should 
like to point out there is an exact scale upon which they 
should base their drawings. 

The modelling classes in this school are doing good 
work as far as they can go, but they should be encouraged 
to make more use of natural objects to design and model 
from. A life class for modelling is urgently required, and 
if an extra room cannot be secured for it at once a draped 
model for the study of the head should be arranged for 
immediately. It is advisable also that the modelling 
student should have access to a collection of architectural 
fragments such as those in. the Royal Institution School of 
Art. There are no architectural classes in the art school. 
This department is classified with the technical and science 


I found the students in | 


I have only one suggestion | 


| Sales: 


classes of the college. This. might be kept as it is, but it is 
a well accepted fact, and one that-should not. be lost sight 
of, that architectural students should work in the general 
classes of, an art school, drawing and modelling from’ the 
antique and life. .The study’ of natural objects in this 
school, and the illustrations and home ‘exercises, showed 
very good results, 


Dundee: Technical Institute Art Classes. . 


I visited the art classes of the above Institute on 
February 9 and'1o, and I’ find that they are of a very 
limited character. The depattment for ornament study and 
designs for textiles is the most active; and some very good 
work is done by it. The elementary principles of pattern 
planning, the analysis of simple patterns, and repeating 
designs, plant forms and their adaptation to purposes of 
design are well studied. The architectural class is practical, 
and ‘good work is done byit. The principles and the-history 
of architecture seem to be well taught. The limited 
character of the school retards the very good efforts made 
by the classes I have mentioned. .The life class is only 
held one day in the week, and, owing to want of space, the 
antique figures are put aside to make room for elementary 
studies. With regard to the work of the life class and the 
classes for drawing and painting from the antique and still 
life, the students should be encouraged to make life-sized 
drawings and paintings, and I should like to point out that 
there is an exact scale upon which they should base their 
drawings. There is now no modelling class in the school, 
whereas seven years ago eight or nine advanced stndents 
worked under the direction of a sculptor. The. space 
allotted by the Institute for this department has been cut 
down, and the art school is being crushed out. Many 
private art classes are now held outside the Institution, and 
are well attended. It would be well if these could be in 
some way united to the art school, and in particular the 


might be brought in if suitable accommodation could be 
offered to it. At least four times the present accommoda- 
tion of the art school should be provided, and another 


additional departments in good working order. The pre- 
sent master has done excellently with the accommodation 
afforded him. 


Aberdeen Gray's School of Art. 

I visited the above school on February to and wu. I 
inspected the classes, and found the system admirably 
carried out, and the school well directed in all the depart- 
ments. The activityand keen interest shown by the masters 


| and students are very marked. 


At this school in particular I made lengthy criticisms to 
each master regarding the work of his particular class. 
With regard to the higher branches of life and antique 
work, I would advise that to further develop these. classes 
an extra master should be appointed. 

The life classes should be held at least five days a 
week, two days being, in my opinion, quite an inadequate 
time to devote to what is the most important study of all. 

The most advanced students should be encouraged to 
make life-size drawings and paintings of the figure, “and I 
should like to point out that there is an exact ‘scale upon 
which the student should bas¢ his drawings. In‘the still- 
life painting classes it would be advisable for the students 
to pay more attention to the backgrounds. The: back- 
grounds should be studied as carefully as the objects them- 
This leads the student later to carefully study the 
background when he is painting a head or a figure. The 
ornamental modelling classes should, in my opinion, devote 
more time to designing and modelling from life and from 
natural objects rather than from so many classic ornaments 
and designs. 

A large quantity of granite ornamental carving is done 
in Aberdeen for tomb-stones, &c. At present this work is 
mostly of a very stereotyped kind, and the school, of art 
should make a distinct effort to influence the carver and 
induce him to make use of better classes of ornament and 
a more varied treatment. I should, therefore, suggest. that a 
proficient architect might be appointed to deal specially with 
this matter. 

The following suggestions made by Mr. Walton. were 
also incorporated in each of the foregoing special reports 
communicated to the schools :— 

With regard, to colour, a student’s. palette should be 
limited to the absolutely necessary colours. A nude figure 
rarely has a-yellow. tint exceeding that of yellow ochre, a 
red exceeding that of light-red, or a blue exceeding. that af 
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black mixed with white. ‘There is, of course, no limit to the 
colours that may be in the background, and it is interesting 
at times to put a point of vivid colour in the. back- 
ground, and then that extra colour should be, added. to 
the palette; but as a general rule the above , mentioned 
colours—yellow ochre, light red and black and white—are 
sufficient. Should these colours produce a black and inky 
effect in the student’s work it is only evident’ that he has 
not dealt with his materials wisely, and until he understands 
the possibilities of these colours no others should be added 
to his palette. .It is well known that many of Velasquez’s 


greatest masterpieces were painted with.a similarly limited. 


alette. a 
f I would also advise that the preparation of canvas should 
he understood by every student; it should be a part of his 
necessary \training to learn to prepare his canvas. 
canvas .can be prepared in two or three ways; for ‘the 
student a toned ground is preferable, and as a rule a warm 
grey is best. When a tempera priming is used, the study 
may be drawn in with charcoal, and then fixed with a fine 
spray of turpentine and a little oil or varnish. When an 
oil ground is used, before beginning to draw, the canvas 
should be washed with Fuller’s earth and water, to remove 
all fatty matter from it, and when quite dry again the study 
commenced in charcoal, Should, however, the. painting 
stand unfinished for any length of time, the surface should 
be washed again and again, until all grease is removed 
from it. 

Students should make a careful study of pigments, and 
no fugitive or unreliable colour should be allowed. Many 
authorities . have. written on .these subjects, and the best 
information should be put.into the hands of the student by 
his master from the beginning. It is often said that it is 
not.important for a student that he should use absolutely 
permanent colours, and also that cracking and discoloura- 
tion do not matter in a student’s work, but I know from 
experience that the student should be taught to practise 
extreme carefulness from the very beginning, otherwise he 
will be greatly handicapped in his future career. Nearly 
all. the great. masters were trained in youth to practise 
exceeding carefulness. 

Mr. Walton expresses a high opinion of the plan adopted 
by the governors of the Glasgow School of Art, of procuring 
masters with the best foreign training to take charge of such 
important classes as painting and modelling from the life. 
He points out that training of the kind these masters have 
had has not been readily available in Britain in the past 
generation, and dwells upon the benefit to the schools from 
the stimulus of fresh ideas, and the opportunity of seeing 
other methods of working. He strongly recommends that 
the governors of the other schools should make themselves 
acquainted with the working of this plan in the Glasgow 
School of Art. 

On the other hand, he is convinced that the term of office 
of such foreign masters in any one school should be limited 
say to a term of three years at most, though the same 
master might very well be employed for a certain period in 
each of several schools in Scotland consecutively. 


/ 


HAND OR MACHINE-COLOURED MAPS. 


A’ the Glasgow Geological Society’s meeting last week 

attention was called to one respect in which the very 
excellent work of the Geological Survey of Scotland is 
hampered by conservatism of method. In spite of the 
great recent progress in the economy and accuracy of 
colour printing, the maps of the Geological Survey of Scot- 
land are still coloured by hand. The Ordnance authorities 
at Southampton have found that it is quite possible to print 
the English geological maps by machinery, so the method 
is practicable. 
to be made in the cost of the maps. 
sheets are now being issued for 1s. 6d. each, while the 
slightly larger Scottish maps cost 6s. The ‘hand-painted 
maps are not only dearer, but they are less satisfactory. 
The colours are often thick, and obscure the topographical 
details. The colours obtained by printing are brighter and 
more transparent. The machine-coloured maps, moreover, 
are more reliable, as the hand-painted maps are always 
open to the chance of some mistake by the colourist. The 
cheaper maps are also much more permanent. The hand- 
painted maps may be things of beauty when they leave the 
office of the Ordnance Survey, but they are not a joy for 
ever, for when hung upon a wall they rapidly fade even 
in our diluted sunshine, or if used in the field on a wet 
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day the colours run and the map is spoiled. It was pointed 
out in the discussion that the geological classes at the 
University use the 1s. 6d. English maps in preference to 
the 6s, Scottish ones, from the ease with which they can be 
read and the fact that they are not likely to be injured by a 
casual splash of water. The geological maps are not only 
of great value to .the miner, farmer and all authorities on 
public health, but they should be of great educational value. 
Every school at which geography is taught should have a 
copy of the Geological Survey of its district. If the maps’ 
were issued at the same price as that of the English ones, 
they would no doubt be more largely used by teachers and 
by tourists. The question of expense is not a serious one. 
The maps are already often sold at a heavy loss, as it is 
impossible to get some of the maps hand-coloured at the 
price at which they are sold; and the cost of printing would 
be very small in comparison to the cost of the actual survey. 
The Geological Society, on the motion of Professor Gregory, 
moved an address to the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, urging the colour printing of at least the sheets of the 
Geological Survey maps of Scotland which deal with the 
mining areas and those of special geological interest. 


RUSHTON CHURCH. 


HE members of the North Staffordshire Field Club 
lately visited Rushton Church. The Rey. S. Thomas, 


the vicar, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, explained that - 


in the churchyard were two stones which were said to be 
Druidical, the belief being that on that spot a Druidical 
temple once stood. There was also in the churchyard 
the stump of a cross, and it was supposed that St. Chad 


came to those parts, and, finding the people in the habit 


that hill, planted a cross there and 
preached to them. In later times a church of wood was 
erected on the spot. It was only a nave originally, but 
was afterwards extended north and south. The present 


of gathering on 


structure dated back to the thirteenth century, the date ~ 


being fixed by the “ dog-tooth” ornament carved in oak 
over the piers on the north side of the nave. When the 
British Archzeological Association visited the church some 
years ago, one section maintained that the ornaments were 
‘dog teeth,” whilst the other section held that they were 
patere. \t the latter, the structure dated from the four- 
teenth century. The east end wall was supposed to be part 
of the originai structure—this wall being of stone and the 
remainder of wood. The first alteration to the church was 
dated 1650, since when various small alterations had been 
made, until the present modern pews and parquetry were 
placed in the church in 1888.. Mr. Thomas pointed out the 
quaint pews in the Swythamley chapel and the font of the 
pre-Reformation period. The latter, it was interesting to 
note, bore marks of knife or arrow sharpening. Mr. Scrivener 
said he did not agree that the ornament referred to was “ dog- 
tooth” carving, and entirely concurred with the remarks 
made by Mr. C. Lynam in a paper read by him in 1882. This 
ornament was placed at intervals of 18 inches, and he had 
never seen or read of “dog-tooth” ornament placed at 
such intervals, He believed they were patere, and were the 
work of a later period than the thirteenth century. Mr. 
Scrivener then quoted as follows from Mr. Lynam’s paper on 
the church :—" This church consists at the present time of 
a nave, chancel, north aisle, north chapel, south porch and 
western bell-cot with vestry. Like most of our parish churches, 
it is a building of varying dates, and it bears evidence in 
several ways of having its foundation at least in remote 
antiquity. It is to be observed in the first place that 
the original church comprised only a nave and chancel, 
and that these were constructed of timber, except the east 
wall of the chancel, which is now and, in my opinion, was 
originally of rubble stone. The south porch, which is also 
of timber, was attached to the original structure, and its 
ancient parts are probably coeval with the first building. 
.. . The nave consisted of three bays, and the chancel had 
two bays. 
the roof still exist, and also the massive wall-plate which 
received the feet of the rafters. It is not so clear whether 
the north wall-plate of the chancel is original. The roof 
timbers have been very much altered and mutilated at 
different periods, but with slight exception the western 
truss of the nave roof (now partly hidden by the gallery 
front) is intact, and from it and the other remains the design 
of the original fabric may be distinctly discerned. ‘On the 
sides were upright posts, from which sprung a huge arched 
beam; this supported a king-post with struts to principal 


On the north side the great posts which carried ” 
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rafter and ridge-piece. The purlins and rafters are now hidden 
by aplaster ceiling, so that nothing can besaid of them. The 
spaces between the side posts were filled in with boarding, 
in which were the windows lighting the interior.. The 
western truss of the nave roof should be. particularly 
noticed, as it is in every way of the finest désign and work- 
manship. The treatment of the apex of the arched rib is 
most interesting. . . . In the chancel the lower portion of 
the arched ribs of roof is to be seen; the eastern one is 
moulded on its edges, and is probably part of the original 
church ; the western one is of later date.” As to the*date 
of the structure, the writer said:—“In his ‘History of 
Leek’ Mr. John Sleigh quotes one of Mr. Norwood’s conclu- 
sions respecting it, namely, that ‘There is one .arnament 
probably unique in England, namely, six dog teeth cut in 
oak over the piers on the north side of the nave.’ The 
ornaments referred to are the carvings in the wall-plate at 
the east end of the north side of the nave, still visible. The 
dog-tooth ornament was not employed after the end of the 
thirteenth century, and regarding these carvings as 
examples of that ornament, as suggested by Mr. Norwood, 
we should learn from them that this church was 
erected before the year 1300. But before accepting this con- 
clusion, we must be satisfied that‘ dog tooth’ is the ‘right 
term for these carvings. Every student of Gothic architec- 
ture will agree with me that the ornament referred to can- 
not be called ‘dog tooth. Wherever these are employed 
the ornament is a continuous string of quatrefoiled leaves 
all placed close to one another. . ~. Here at Rushton the 
ornaments are spaced with a considerable interval between 
them, and are, in fact, what are called * pateras,’ which occur 
constantly in fourteenth and fifteenth-century, as well as 
in earlier work. So that the conclusion of Mr. Norwood 


(based on the ornament being dog tooth) that this timber | 


building is of the thirteenth-century date, cannot, I think, 
be accepted.” Mr. Scrivener added that he quite agreed 
with Mr. Lynam, and he did not believe, though he should 
like to, that it was Early English work. 


AN ANCIENT DURHAM CAMP. 


DISCOVERY of great interest to antiquaries, says a 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, has just 


‘been made on the estate of Lord Boyne, of Brancepeth 


Castle, by Mr. Edward Wooler, of Darlington. In the 
course of researches on behalf of Mr. Chalkley Gould, a 
well-known authority on ancient British earthworks, Mr. 


* Wooler visited Middles Farm, about half-way between 


- 


Brancepeth on the east and Low Taw on the west. A 


brief reference to a short piece of entrenchment in Mac- 


laughlan’s ‘‘ Survey of the Roman Roads in Durham and 
Northumberland,” and its situation between two branches 
of Stockley Beck, suggested the idea that probably this 
might be part of the boundary of an ancient camp, par- 


ticularly as the streams converged at the eastern end and 


formed a V-shaped piece of land of considerable extent. 
As the result of frequent visits and careful investigation, Mr. 
Wooler has been enabled to define the outlines of the largest 
ancient British camp in the North of England after the huge 
entrenchments at Stanwick. The two branches of Stockley 
Beck unite near Oakenshaw Farm, at the eastern end of the 
earthworks, and both have very precipitous banks, which 
were evidently utilised as part of the outer defensive barrier 
ofthe camp. On the inner side of the streams, both north 
and south, there are strong entrenchments, of which the 
rampart is still in many places in exceedingly good preser- 
vation. _Roughly, the shape of the enclosed camp is that of 


. the sole of a boot, with the toe pointing to the east, and an 


idea of its size may be formed from the fact that the area 
is about {45 acres. The northern rampart is 1,654 yards 
long, that on the south 1,584 yards, the west (running from 
stream to stream) 493 yards, and the east—or toe of the 
boot—211 yards. The camp is slightly over 500 yards 
west of the old Roman road running between Bin- 
chester (Vinovium) and Lanchester (Longobardum ?), In 
the places best preserved the ditch is still 6 feet deep 
and 3 feet wide, and the width at the top of the 
rampart is 11 feet. During the nearly nineteen cen- 
turies which have since elapsed, however, the natural 
erosion would be very great, especially as the camp 
stands about 700 feet above sea-level and the. soil is 
very light and friable. It is evident, too, by reference to 
existing surveys 200 years old, that in the process of 
clearing adjacent land for cultivation a great quantity of 
rubbish and stones has been thrown:into the old dyke. 
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| landmarks of history. 


Mr. Wooler concludes that this large, fortified camp was 

constructed at the time of the Roman invasion as a place of 
retreat for the Britons in the event.of the huge entrench- 

ments at Stanwick being found untenable. The distance 

between the two camps is about 16 miles, and from its size 
the newly discovered earthwork was evidently designed to 

accommodate not only a whole tribe, but also the herds and 

flocks which constituted their chief wealth. The defence of 
so great an extent of rampart—3,940 yards—would be, so 

difficult that Mr. Wooler conjectures that the two streams 

were dammed towards the east. so as to flood the adjacent 

low-lying ground (now very much of the nature of a morass), 

thus compelling any attack to be made on the comparatively 

easily defended west rampart. Just, outside, the north 

rampart was found a quantity of slag, which on analysis 

proved to be lead slag, and as there is neither trace nor 

record of any lead in the vicinity, the. ore must have been 

brought from Weardale, a distance of about 10 miles. 


Alteration of Essex Boundaries. 


Sirn,—Permit me to appeal to all who reverence the 
evidences of our country’s story to oppose the Local 
Government Board’s attempt to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction to a drastic alteration of county boundaries. 
Though the county of Essex is apparently to be the only 
sufferer on this occasion, the question is one which affects 
the whole country. 

The petition presented to the Local Government Board 
by my Council explains the position, but in addition I would 
point out that the order will in this case alter bounds exist- 
ing since pre-Roman days, and all for the sake of the Poor 
Law which may at no distant date be amended. ~ 

Gro. Patrick, Hon. Secretary, 
British Archzological Association. 


Copy of Petition. 

The President and Council of the British Archeological 
Association have heard with extreme regret of the proposal 
of the Local Government Board to remove ten parishes 
from Essex to Hertfordshire by altering the county boundary 
which has existed for a thousand years, thus destroying the 
It is respectfully suggested that the 
requirements of the Poor Law administration can be met 
by financial arrangements between the two counties, and 
that in any case the ancient county name of Essex be 
retained. Should this transfer be accomplished a like 
rearrangement may follow all along the borderland of the 
county, and it appears to your petitioners that as a large 
part of England is subject to similar conditions, the matter 
should be dealt with as a whole rather than that one county 
should be selected for sacrifice. 


Registered Plumbers. 


Sir,—We beg to ask the favour of some notice of the 
endeavour which is being made by advertisement to reach 
the registered plumbers who have omitted to inform the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers of their present address. 
In view of the decisions of the public health and water 
authorities and architects of the Kingdom as to the employ- 
ment of registered plumbers in connection with sanitary 
work and water services, it is necessary that the rules and 
regulations relating to the production and renewal of cer- 
tificates should be enforced with a view to the publication 
of revised local and general lists of registered plumbers. 
As the registration system is conducted by the Company in 
the public interest, the favour of your notice is solicited.— 
We are, sir, your obedient servants, Hunter & Haynes. 


ImporTANT NOTICE. 
To all Registered Plumbers who have omitted to notify their 
present addresses. ; 

In view of the various decisions of the public health 
and water authorities and. architects of the Kingdom re- 
specting the employment of registered plumbers upon 
sanitary work and water services, it has become necessary 
that the conditions endorsed upon the certificates of regis- 
tration issued by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
should in all cases be strictly enforced and complied with. 
Accordingly an important notice has been posted to all 
registered plumbers whose addresses are known to the 
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company. Applications must be made forthwith to the com- 
pany, or the secretary of the district council, for this notice, 
as non-compliance therewith on or before July 31 next will 
necessitate the cancellation of the certificate and the re- 
moval of: the grantee’s name from the register, * 

Dated May 29, 1905. : 

Hunter & Haynes, 
Solicitors to the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. 
9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Francis J.C. May, who recently resigned the pos} | 


of Brighton borough surveyor, announces that he has entered 
into private practice in Brighton and London, and is pre- 
pared to act as consulting engineer, architect and surveyor. 


The Total Amount subscribed up to date for the memorial | 


to the late Mr. Brough, A.R.S.A., it -is understood, exceeds 
1,000/, The intention is to found a scholarship in painting 
and sculpture. 


The Excavations on the site of the old Roman camp at 
Brough, near Hope, it is not expected will be resumed this 
summer by the Archzological Society, on account of their 
inability to obtain the necessary legal authority for entering 
on the ground. 


The Dean of Canterbury on Ascension Day, the 1st inst., 
preached on behalf of the restoration of Bell Harry Tower. 
It was, he declared, the first monument that met the eyes 
of strangers who visited this land as they travelled to 
London, and the Dean of Westminster in permitting that 
appeal recognised that Canterbury had a special claim. 
One side of the tower had beén restored, and was found to 
be even in worse case than was thought. To complete the 
work 10,000/. was needed, and they had only received 
4,000/. 

Mr. J. Somes Storey, the Derby county surveyor, has 
placed his resignation in the hands of the County Council. 
Mr. Storey has held the appointment since 1877. 


The Buildings Sub-Committee of the Gosport education 
committee reported at their meeting last week that they had 
again considered the appointment of an architect for the 
new schools, and after the decision of the District Council 


on the matter they recommended that the surveyor (Mr. | 
Frost) be instructed to prepare plans of the buildings | 


for the approval of the committee, on the understanding 


honorarium. 

Mr. E. Brown, who has been since 1900 on the engineer- 
ing staff of Liverpool University, latterly as lecturer in 
applied mechanics, has been appointed assistant professor 


in civil engineering and applied mechanics in the M'‘Gill | 


University at Montreal. 


The Council of the Essex Field Club have forwarded a 
petition to the Local Government Board protesting against 


the order for removal of ten Essex parishes into Hertford- | 


shire as being calculated to lead to the confusion of all 
historical and scientific records and bring about a disturb- 
ance of landmarks of extreme antiquity which is both need- 
less and regrettable. The Council point out that, though 
the removal is said to be for administrative purposes only, 
the change of county name and consequent break in the 
continuity of history will inevitably follow, as has been the 
case with the three parishes taken from Essex in 1894. The 
Essex Archzeological Society, which, as we have already 
announced, has also presented a petition on the subject, have 
been informed by the Local Government Board that “ there 
is no question of dropping the old county name of Essex.” 

| A Discussion will be opened on ‘“‘Sanatoria for Con- 
sumption : Design and Location” at the Parkes Museum on 
the 16th inst., at 4.30 p.m., by Mr. Edwin T. Hall. | Messrs. 
Percy Adams, Aldwinckle and Cutler will also speak. On 
Saturday there will be a visit to the Heatherside Sanatorium, 
Frimley, of which Mr. Hall is the architect. 


Mr. A. E. Prescott, borough surveyor of Douglas, was on 
Monday appointed. toa similar office in Eastbourne by a 
majority of the Town Council. | The salary is 400/. rising 
to 600/. per annum. There were 163 candidates. 

The Liverpool Cathedral Committee announce that all the 
windows in the lady chapel will be given by members of 
old.Liverpool families.. The foundations of the lady chapel 
and of one of the towers are now complete. Satisfactory 
has also been made with. the ‘foundations 
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Mr. William James Taylor, architect and surveyor, of 
Bank Street, Sheffield, died last Saturday from blood- 
poisoning, which was the result of an accident sustained 
when inspecting some houses in course of erection. 


Sawley Bridge, an old stone structure of six arches, — 


which spans the Trent between,Sawley and Castle Doning- 


ton, has been condemned, as it has been found dangerous 
owing to the river undermining its foundations. A new 
bridge will be erected on its site at a cost of 23,000/, 


Mr...W. Holman Hunt is to be among the recipients 
of the, honorary degree of doctor of civil law from the 
University of Oxford, which will be conferred on June 28. 


Mr. Sherard Cowper-Coles on June 28 will give an 
exhibition at Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, of his 
new method for blending: and inlaying metals. A variety . 
of colours and new effects can be obtained, as one or more 
metals can be inlayed and blended in a similar manner to. 
enamels, but at-a much lower temperature. 


Mr. Horace Allen, C.E., has opened an office at 17 Cheap- 
side, where he can be consulted on subjects relating to gas 
engineering. : 


The National Academy of Design and Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Architecture are to unite to form an 
institution under the joint control of the University and 
the Academy. According to the agreement 500,000 dols. is 
to be raised by the Academy for the erection of a new 
building, for which the University is to provide a site upon 
its campus, probably at 116th Street and Broadway. 


Mr. R. M. Lucas, architect, Southampton, has: proposed 
to deposit 100/., to be paid over to the South Hants Hospital 
or the cricket club if he fails to produce testimony from six 
architects and six builders in direct contradiction of the 
statement of a member of the South Stoneham Rural 
District Council, that Mr. Lucas’s plans for a cottage did not — 
show the floor as a solid one, and for which the surveyor 
demanded ventilation. 


A Meeting of Florentine artists and professors was 
recently held under the auspices of Signor Pellerano. They 
have appointed a committee to arrange for the founding of 
a gallery of modern Tuscan art in Florence similar to those 
in Venice, Milan and Turin. The hope is entertained that 
the new gallery may be opened next year. 

Tae Carnegie Dunfermline Trust state in their monthly 
report that, with the sanction of Mr. Oldrieve, H.M. Board 


| of Works’ architect for Scotland, certain repairs were being 
that he would carry out the work without payment or | 


made at the Palace ruins. The drainage system is being 


| altered so as to remove from the front Palace wall a number 


of unsightly conductors. The King’s kitchen and the crypt 
underneath it are at the same. time being refloored with - 
cement in order the better to preserve the property. 


Mr. C. F. A. Spratt, architect, has redrawn and published 
Mr. H. E. Malden’s map of Surrey in 1086. The scale is’ 
half an inch to a mile. 


A New Building is to be erected at the corner of Belve- 
dere Grove and Courthope Road, Wimbledon Hill, to be 
called Clifford House, and will consist of high-class resi- 
dential flats. The elevations will be in unison with the sur- 
rounding properties, which -are of superior character. 
Messrs. R. Ward & Son, Battersea, are the contractors. 
Messrs. Palgrave & Co. are the architects. 


The Exhibition of works in wood and wood-carving at. 
Carpenters’ Hall wili be open for inspection after next week. 
The conversazione will be held at 3 p.m. on Monday, 
19th inst., when the prizes will be presented to the success- 
ful exhibitors and the exhibition declared open by Lord 
Avebury, FR-S.; D.C’L. / oan 
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Lord Rayleigh isto receive the Albert Medal of the 


Society of Arts in recognition of the influence which his’ 


researches, directed to the increase of scientific knowledge, . 
have had upon industrial progress, by facilitating, amongst. 


_ other scientific applications, the provision of accurate elec-- 
trical standards, the production of improved lenses, and 


the development of apparatus for sound signalling at sea, > 
The. Secretary to the British school-at Athens has placed’ 


in the hands of the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University’ 


_ the nomination to a studentship of the school. The student- 


ship is of the value of s5o0/,, conditional on the student’s 
residing three imonths, and would be raised to 1oo/. if the’ 


student completed six months’ residence. . Students of: 


Girton ‘and Newnham are éligible. “The Vice-Chancellor’ 


invites candidates to send their names to him on ‘or before’ 
June 17, together with such evidence of their qualifications’, 
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A Gracious act has been done by His Majesty in 
purchasing the bank of the river Liffey outside Dublin 
for a length of nearly one and a half miles, the area 
being about 200 acres. Everyone who has visited 
the Phoenix Park in Dublin knows that the ground 
slopes steeply to the river on one side. The view is 
picturesque, and has been often selected by Irish land- 
scapists for paintings. On one spot the University 
have put up a boat club-house, and here and there 
villas are erected. The people of Dublin are beginning 
to realise the value of the districts which environ the 
city, and there were apprehensions that tlie banks of 
the Liffey might be utilised for buildings which would 
not prove an additional attraction. In order to preserve 
the amenity of the landscape, the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests have purchased the land for about 
10,000/,, and it will be the fee simple estate of the 
Kine, his heirs and successors. The boon will become 
more valuable if the public are not shut off from the 
river, as is the case at present. 


Ir might be supposed that the exaggerations of 
sculptors in treating unpleasant subjects were generally 
- known by this time. From many works which are 
produced in our time the old Greeks, if they could 
revisit the earth, would turn away their eyes. But as 
there is no accounting for tastes, it may happen that a 
work which is admired by cultured citizens in one city 
will be reprobated elsewhere by men and women who 
are no less capable of judging. A curious instance which 
exemplifies the connection between geography and | 
criticism has occurred in Liége. M. LamsBraux, a 
Belgian sculptor, produced a very difficult marble group 
which he called Le Faun Mordu, representing a woman 
or fauness biting the ear of asatyr. The work was of 
extreme difficulty, but, if not beautiful, it displays great 
power. It was exhibited in Brussels, Disseldorf, Paris 
and St. Louis, and as a remarkable group the sculptor 
was invited to display it in the gardens of the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Liége. The jury expressed satis- 
faction on its arrival, and it was duly placed in a 
prominent position. Buta couple of days afterwards 
it was stated in one of the local papers that the work 
was to be removed. On M. Lampeaux remonstrating 
the secretary announced that he had received orders 
to that effect. Afterwards it was stated that the com- 
mittee were given the choice to expel M. Lampraux’s 
group or to be deprived of the reliquary of St. Lambert, 
which for four centuries has been considered the principal 
treasure of Liége. The authorities of the exhibition, 
as men of business, prefer the relic, and the group had 
to find some other refuge. We suppose the dispute is 
not entirely concerning the demerits of M. Lampraux’s 
work. Liége for centuries was ruled by prince-bishops, 
and probably the sculptor’s group was employed to test 
the strength of ecclesiasticism at the present time. 


THERE was a time in this country when it was 
believed that inventors could be assisted through the 
agency of societies. When it is remembered that 
patents were necessary, and that an inventor claimed 
an exclusive right in his production, it would be self- 
sacrificing on his part to run the danger of acquainting 
people having a little knowledge about the peculiarities of 
his improvement. In our time it is not necessary for 
anybody who has an invention that is likely to be 
successful to go a-begging for aid. The change that 
has taken place in the position of inventors has been 


| left 1,000/. for the prosecution of science. 


| Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 


exemplified by a lawsuit which is now before the 
Scottish Courts. It appears that in 1819 a Mr. KEITH | 


3877 


Of that sum 
40o0/. was offered to the Society for Promoting the 
Useful Arts in Scotland, which is now known as the 
The money was 
accepted on the condition that the principal was to be 
invested and the interest applied “in sums of money or 


'medals in rewarding inventions, improvements, or dis- 


coveries in the useful arts, which shall be primarily 
submitted to the Society.” Fancy expending about 
12/, a year in the hope of fostering invention to 
an unlimited extent in Scotland. It is needless to 
say inventors were not to be captivated, and the 4oo/. has 
been lying unused in the sense that was intended, but 
it has fructified until it has become 2,257/. 16s. 8d. 
But even the interest on that sum appears to be scorned 
by inventors in general. The Society now ask the 
authority of the Court to expend the income in the 
payment of the expenses of or connected with lectures 
on the useful arts or scientific subjects, or in making 
money grants in aid of experiments and of work of 
research in or connected with the useful arts in 
Scotland. 


Ir is intended to erect a technical school in Dublir, 
but the difficulty seems to be the selection of a site. A 
great many people in the city would gladly dispose of 
their property, and about forty sites were offered to the 
technical education committee. Two or three years 
have been occupied in endeavouring to select one. The 
number was reduced to six, and finally to three. The 
report relating to the latter will suggest the value of 
property at the present time in Dublin. Site on 
Cavendish Row, area 31,000 square feet, subject to 
192/. rent, rateable valuation 346/. 10s., price 13,200/. ; 
site on St. Mary’s Place and Upper Dorset Street, area 


| 48,000 square feet, subject to 65/. rent, rateable valuation 


3952, price 12,300/.; Bolton Street, area 31,400 square 
feet, subject to arent of go/., rateable valuation 146/., 
price 7,570/. The three sites are in the northern part 
of the city. It might be supposed that the students 
who were desired would be also found in the south. The 
amount demanded in all cases seems to be unreasonably 
high. The committee believe they will be able to obtain 
the property for a lower price, and their report was 
adopted by the small majority of one. 


Ir would be remarkable if the United States antici- 
pated Great Britain in the establishment of a Ministry 
of Fine Arts. As far back as the days of Sir RoBERT 
PEEL it was supposed to be a necessity, and he was 
considered to be especially qualified to become its 
representative. We seem to be as far as ever from 
having a Minister of Fine Arts. A resolution of the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, which was lately 
adopted, suggests that few obstacles to the addition of 
such a Minister to the Government of the United States 
now exist. Having expressed gratification at Mr. 
James Stitiman’s gift of 100,000 dols. to the French 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the members of the Society 
adopted the following resolutions -—"* Whereas, history 
teaches that the most enduring records of the greatness 
of a nation are its. monuments of art, and that the 
cultivation and development of the fine arts are of para- 
mount importance to the progress of a people; and 
whereas, to successfully foster and develop the artistic 
tendencies of a community these tendencies must be 
unified and nationalised; be it therefore resolved that 
it is the opinion of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
that the time has come when it is eminently fitting and 
the bounden duty of the Government of the United 
States to officially recognise these facts and to under- 
take, by the establishment of a department of the 
Government, the direction of this fundamental part in 
the evolution of its people.” There are so many candi- 
dates for office in America, we suppose there would be 
no objection to have a Minister for each of the fine arts. 
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WORKMEN’S,,, COMPENSATION. 


HE departmental’ committee _ appointed in 1903 
to inquire into ‘the law relating to compensation 


for injuries to English workmen sent out circulars | 


asking for suggestions'for the amendment of the Acts 
of 1897 and 1900. In the course of the reply from the 
Yorkshire Federation of Building Trades Employers 
it was stated :—‘‘ With regard to the pecuniary burdens, 
the experience of the trades falling within the scope of 
this Federation is that for the considerations: aforesaid 
the pecuniary burdens imposed by the Act are becoming 
a most serious question, particularly in the building 
trade. The claims are numerous, practically un- 
restricted, and cause a continual advance in indemnity 
premiums. My Council would suggest the insertion of 
a clause making it compulsory upon architects when 
framing bills of quantities to provide that the insurance 
or indemnity premiums should fall upon and be paid by 
the building owner.” The words indicate the ‘view 
taken by many builders. They adopt all the pre- 
cautions which experience has dictated for preventing 
accidents to their workmen. If injuries happen to the 
men they are looked on as any other contingencies, 
such as defects in foundations, and the expense should, 
therefore, fall upon the building owner. The proposal 
would be no more than an official acceptance of calcula- 
tions which are now inevitable with all contracts. 
Many things arise which increase the cost of works, and 
a builder exercises his foresight in allowing for them. 
The reply of the Federation, however, shows that 
the Workmen's Compensation Act is usually considered 
in its financial relations alone. There can be no doubt 
that the Act was originally an imitation of the law 
promulgated in Germany in 1884, by which security for 
the relief of persons injured in their occupations was 
provided by means of a system of compulsory insurance. 
In England there were already remedies open to work- 
men at Common Law, but they were difficult to enforce 
and an action was expensive. One intention of the 
German. law-makers was the prevention of accidents. 
It has been so successful that a marked diminution of 


the percentage of fatal cases and of cases of total | 


permanent disability has been demonstrated by statistics. 
In England there is no evidence of a similar result. 
There may have been improvements in various trades 
by which risks of injury are diminished. But the 
departmental committee who investigated the subject 
declared themselves ‘unable to come to the conclusion 
that the operation of the Compensation Act of 1897 has 
had any marked or ascertainable effect one way or the 
other upon the safety of workmen.” 

With some employers it is possible that as they have 
insured against accidents they grow indifferent. Evi- 
dence to that effect has been given from time to time. 
The representative of a union of builders’ labourers 
informed the committee that the generality of the 
practice of insurance by shifting the responsibility 
makes employers more careless. But we think it can 
be asserted with no less truth that the expectation of 
receiving compensation makes building workmen still 
more careless. An accident brings loss to a builder in 
other ways besides paying compensation, for it disturbs 
the organisation which is necessary on works. As the 
other men on the job become demoralised, the quantity 
of work they perform is diminished. It is therefore a 
necessity with a builder to make arrangements which 
will insure safety, but as a foreman cannot bein several 
places at once it is not difficult for an accident to arise 
when his observation is directed elsewhere. In fact, 
superintendence has by reason of the Act assumed a 
new character, for it has to be directed towards the 
preservation of workmen from the consequences of their 
own carelessness rather than towards the carrying out 
of the contract with efficiency and economy. A fore- 
man has now a divided duty before him) for he has to 
look after men with as much assiduity as if they were 
not possessed of ordinary sense. As, men who, are 


; 
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approaching their second childhood are imagined to~ 
require more surveillance to keep them: from danger, 
they in consequence find it more difficult to obtain em- 
ployment. Men who have been slightly maimed will 
not be again insured against accidents by some com- 
panies, All the sorrows of both classes are attributed 
to the evil effects of the: Compensation Act. 
It is now more difficult to amend the Act than it 
was to prepare it originally. Such a multiplicity of 
interests have grown up in connection with the clauses, 
it is almost impossible to deal boldly with arrangements — 
through which so many people besides employers and 
workmen are connected. For instance, the British 
Medical Association recently sent a petition to the 
Home Secretary in which they objected that the 300° 
medical practitioners appointed as referees under the 
Act were not always called in by county court judges, © 
and they were being superseded by the medical officers | 
of the insurance companies. The cost of litigation in~ 
many cases exceeds the amount of compensation, and— 
all who take part in such suits are opposed to changes — 
which would make litigation less expensive. It must” 
therefore be concluded that an amended Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill will bear the character of a com- 
promise. : 
We see this in the Bill which has just gone through 
the House of Lords, but has yet to bear the scrutiny of 
the House of Commons. In the first section there is 
reference to personal injury by accident arising out of 
and in the course of the employment caused to a 
workman, for which the employer.is liable to pay com- ~ 
pensation. Objection has been repeatedly made to the 
word “accident,” and at first sight it may appear to be 
unnecessary. And these occurrences, it has been pointed 
out, can hardly be said to be accidental like the fall of a 
ladder or the collapse of a plank. Again “ arising out 
of” does not give emphasis to “in the course of” 


4 


employment. The Lords have, however, retained both 
expressions. ‘The long sub-section (6) of Section 1 has « 
been deleted, and sub-section (c) remains. Sub- 


section 3 also remains ; sub-section 4, which relates to 
seeking damages under other Acts, has been amended. - 
Section 3, which treats of contracting out, is preserved. 
Section 4 was and continues to be one of the. most 
important, ‘for it relates to sub-contracting. “‘ Under- 
taker” is now made equivalent to “ principal,” and sub- 
contractor becomes contractor. The principal, it is 
said, shall be liable to pay to any workman employed 
by the contractor in the execution of the work any 
compensation “ which he would have been liable to pay 
if the wotkman had been immediately employed by him ; 
and where proceedings are taken against the principal, 
then in the application of this Act references to the 
principal shall be substituted for references to the 
employer, except in the provisions relating to the amount 
of compensation.” The principal is to be indemnified — 
by the immediate employer of the workman, and the 
workman is not to be prevented from recovering com- 
pensation from the contractor instead of the principal if 
the former can be considered as the undertaker. It was 
stated that the Act did not apply to work which was 
ancillary or incidental to the trade or business. It is 
now added, “nor shall it apply in any case where 


the accident occurred elsewhere than on or in or 


about the premises, work or 
of which the principal is the undertaker within 
the meaning of this Act.” The addition is of great 
importance to builders or principals. It could not 
be interpreted, we suppose, that an accident which. 
arose in a factory for making girders, columns or roofs 
would make the principal liable, and he would also be 
exempted if accidents occurred in quarries which were 
not his own. Section 5 remains as before. ee 

Section 6 relates to the recovery of damages from a 
stranger. The workman may take proceedings to re- 
cover damages against that person, but he cannot: 
recover damages as well as compensation. If he 
obtains compensation the person who paid it shall be: 


building in respect 
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entitled to be indemnified by the stranger. The clause 
used to have little practical application, but, as compen- 
sation to sailors is now admitted to some extent, it can 
apply to the owner of a ship. Clause 7 has given rise 
to much litigation, for it determined the extent to which 
the Act could be applied. It related to a railway, 
factory, mine, quarry or engineering work, or any 


building exceeding 30 feet in height which was being | 


constructed or repaired by means of scaffolding. It is 


“now altered as follows :— 


This Act shall apply only to :—(a) Employment by the 
undertakers (i.) on or in or about a railway, tramway, 
factory, workshop, laundry, dock, wharf, quay, warehouse, 
mine, quarry, engineering work, or smithy; or on or in or 
about a building which is. being constructed, altered, 
repaired, decorated or demolished ; or (ii.) about the busi- 
._ ness carried on by the undertakers at any such premises, 


work or building as aforesaid, but away therefrom, if it is_ 


‘proved that the absence of the workman from such pre- | F : i 
duced in the form of a locomotive that was not dis- 


mises, work or building was due to the nature of his 
employment at the time of the accident. 


It will be observed that there are several additions, | 


and a 30 feet standard for building is set aside; nor is 
there anything about scaffolding or machinery. Appa- 


rently there will be no longer a necessity to have any | 
-new definition of a building, or to describe what kind | 


-of mechanical power is employed for constructing, 
repairing or demolishing it. 
been extended so as to comprise * the site of an intended 
building, and the construction of a building includes 
the work of preparing for and laying the foundation of 
an intended building.” 
as in the Factory and Workshop Act of 1901. 

‘shop means other than a domestic workshop; and 


warehouse, about which there have been disputes, is | 


‘henceforth to apply to ‘‘any premises used solely or 
mainly for the storage of goods in connection with or 


‘ancillary to a retail business, whether included in the. 
building in which the retail business is carried on or | 


- not.” 
We need not enter into any consideration about 
claims; that is an affair for lawyers rather than. for 


contractors. 


upon the earnings of the workman at the time of his 
death, and as are residing in the British Islands; that is 
to say, wife or husband, father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, step-father, step-mother, son, daughter, 
grandson, granddaughter, step-son, step-daughter, 
‘brother, sister, half-brother, half-sister.” It is pro- 
posed that the Act shall come into operation on 
January 1, 1906, but, except in certain cases, 
only where the accident happened on or after that 
date. The Bill has, however, to be subjected to examina- 
tion in the House of Commons and by men who possess 
experience of the working of the former Acts, and are, 


therefore, competent to apply different tests to thosee 


‘adopted by their Lordships. There are many people 
who would prefer that the existing Acts were repealed 
and an entirely new Act substituted. That was the 
opinion of Judge Gye, who, among others, recommended 
~~ that the whole law of compensation for injuries should 
be codified, and, if possible, should be re-enacted in its 
entirety in a single new Act of Parliament, dealing with 
the whole subject in distinct parts and under separate 
headings.” We suppose it was considered more prudent 
to endeavour to patch up the existing Acts. Builders 
_have good reason to complain of the expansion which 
has been given to those parts which relate to them. 
The Act was originally intended to meet exceptional 
‘trades which were dangerous and hazardous, and 
especially when men came in contact with machinery. 
‘Hence it was that high buildings were: contemplated, 


‘and accidents were supposed to commence at a height, 


of 30 feet above the ground. But unless there is an 


As it is, the definition has | ¢ 
| that the procedure has been entirely reversed, and that 


Factory has the same meaning | 


Work- | 


| 


But the subject of dependents among | 
whom compensation is divided has become less vague, 

for it refers to ‘‘such of the following members of the | 
workman’s family as were wholly or in part dependent, 


alteration in the House of Commons a building may 
mean the site only, and the liability of the contractor 
commences as soon as a sod is raised or a post driven 
into the ground. That is not in keeping with the 
original Act. 


MECHANICAL AIDS TO EXCAVATION." 


HEN constructing the canals and railways of 

Great Britain the system employed in the 
earthworks could not have varied much from that which 
was used for the great undertakings of Eastern and 
Egyptian monarchs. Cuttings and embankments were 
made by the muscular power of men aided by shovels 
and picks. In many instances horse-power was not 
utilised for hauling the trucks containing the material 
until they had been pushed a long distance by men’s 
arms. After atime the contractor’s engine was intro- 


arranged by jolting on an imperfect resemblance of a 
permanent way. A modern contractor, and especially 
one who hailed from America, if he were able to see in 
vision English railway work at an early period, could 
not help being amused at so primitive a system, and yet 
immense cuttings and embankments were formed and 
the work has needed few reparations. 

The illustrations which appear in American periodi- 
cals and books on engineering are enough to suggest 


in such works as railways little is left for human arms. 
There are men introduced who seem to be engaged in 
cutting or banking, but one of the old English navvies 
would consider their efforts as little more than playing 
with clay or gravel. 

In Mr. Zimmer’s book what is usually described as 
engineering construction does not form the only subject. 
He treats of machinery which is employed for lifting 
and moving other materials such as coal, grain, timber 
and much else which is necessary in business. Eleva- 


tors, worm conveyers, cable conveyers, band conveyers, 
chain and rope haulage, skips and grabs, trucks, &c., 


-are all described and clearly illustrated. 


Architects 
may have to erect warehouses or other buildings in 
which such machinery will be installed, and in the 
pages they can realise what is required in order to 
secure efficient working of the different appliances. 
For instance, in the Liverpool‘ warehouses, where grain 
is received, it was found that to convey grain hori- 


| zontally it had to travel over 7,000 feet, and as the 


most efficient means continuous bands were used. 
Hydraulic cranes are employed for discharging vessels, 
and they are fixed in towers constructed in the ware- 
houses. The foreign granaries: differ in some respects 
from those in England. One interesting example of an 
arrangement for moving is the Bolinder timber con- 
veyer which is in use at the Millwall Docks, and which 
can be arranged on a curved as well as a straight line. 
One of them will deliver about ‘200 standards of 5 inch 
x 7 inch battens in ten hours. A later arrangement 
consists of an endless chain made up of a series of 
rollers, and the capacity is 160 standards in-ten hours. 
An enormous amount of labour must be saved by the 
structure. 
Although the inventions in their perfected form are 
a product of our times and owe their existence to the 
necessity of executing work at a cheap rate, yet antiqu} 
can show at least a recognition of the prince. > 
ZimmMeER refers to one of the carvings discoverea™ at 
Nineveh by Layarp, in which ai warrior is represented 


* The Mechanical Handling of Material. Being a Treatise on 
the Handling of Material such as Coal, Ore, Timber, &c., by 
Automatic or Semi-Automatic Machinery. By George Frederick 
Zimmer, A.M.Inst.C.E., with 550 Illustrations. (London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son.) 

Earth and Rock Excavation. .A Practical Treatise. By 
Charles Prelini, €.E., with Tables; and many. Diagrams and 
Engravings. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. London : Crosby 
Lockwood & Son.) ae te as 
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cutting a rope to which a bucket was attached, and it 
was used to draw water from a well outside the besieged 
castle. The rope ran through a pulley-block. In the 
Leyden Museum is a sheave and pulley-block which was 
used in remote days in Egypt. Mr. Zimmer also repro- 
duces an old print in which we see a ropeway employed 
in the city of Dantzig as far back as 1644. He tells 
US oo 

This ropeway connected the city ramparts with a hill 
outside the town known as the Bischoffsberg. A single 
rope was passed over pulleys suspended on high posts, two 
of which were embedded in the city moat. The rope carried 
a number of rather diminutive buckets, which were filled 
with earth on the hill and were discharged at a certain 
point on the ramparts. Probably, the earth was used for 
strengthening the fortifications. The empty buckets were 
returned to the starting-point on the same rope, which ran 
back on another line of posts. This was simply an-endless 
rope running between two not very distant points. > 

The modern ropeway may be said to date from the 
adoption of wire ropes and cables. It is a remarkable fact 
that although, aS already stated, wire ropes were known to 
the Romans eighteen centuries ago, they were not pressed 
into the service of modern engineering till the nineteenth 
century was well advanced. The practical use of twisted 
wire rope seems of no earlier date than the thirties ; though 
wire ropes were reported to have been used in England as 
early as 1832, the pioneer in this field is believed to have 
been a German engineer, Professor Albert, of Claushal, who 
introduced these wire cables into his native land in 1834. 
The first English patent for ropeways was taken out on 
July 20, 1868, by Charles Hodgson, on whose invention 
most of the modern ropeways are more or less founded. 


A ropeway was lately employed for the construc- 
tion of the new Beachy Head lighthouse. The work- 
yard had to be at the top of a cliff 400 feet above the 
sea, and the site of the lighthouse was 600 feet from 
the base of the cliff. Both men and materials were 
carried in trucks, and no accident appears to have 
occurred, In India the system has been largely used 
for conveying timber from forests, and ropes have been 
also used in Tasmania, New Zealand and in places 
where ordinary means of traffic would be too costly. 
No less interesting are the appliances for lifting heavy 
weights, such as barges, by which they can be loaded 
or unloaded at a cheap rate and with expedition. 
Messrs. AveRY’s: weighing machines may also be con- 
sidered as lifters. The automatic grain scale is equal 


to a load of 12,000 lbs. Their automatic weigh- 
bridge can take loads of 20 tons. There is 
much else in Mr. Zimmer’s book which will be 


found interesting. It represents one important branch 
of engineering, in which statics and dynamics are com- 
bined. All the machines have to be constructed on 
principles which to some extent correspond with those 
required in bridges and other structures, and the 
foundations must be calculated with as much care as 
if they were required for large buildings. The practical 
illustrations reveal the details of construction, and as 
mechanical handling of material is daily increasing in 
favour the utility of Mr. Zimmer’s work can hardly be 
over-estimated. | 

In Mr. Prewint’s “ Earth and Rock Excavation ” the 
machinery which American ingenuity has devised to 
supplant manual labour in one important class of work 
is more particularly described. As a rule the labourers 
engaged in American excavations are foreigners, and 
they only hold their positions until some new invention 
supplants them. We are told that ‘On one section of 
the New York subway a contractor with great political 
influence employed a lawyer so as to have him at hand 
in any accident ; that he could gather evidence in order 
to demonstrate to the friendly judges that the accident 
was caused exclusively by the victim, and the contractor 
is only too generous when he refuses to sue him for 
damages.” Mr. Pretini says that conduct is abomin- 
able; but it reveals the spirit with which capital deals 
with labour of an inferior kind. The better class 
labourers obtain employment in connection with the 


machines to which they might be assumed as inimical, 
and although they are paid less than mechanics, there | 
is a slight improvement in their condition. As a rule 
all excavators are regarded as alike, and they are simply 
looked on as living machines. | 

The channelling machine which the Americans favour. 
cuts vertical slots or channels in rocks, and the amount. 
of work performed varies according to the hardness of 
the rock. On the Chicago Canal the quantity ranged 
from 50 square feet in moist material to 500 square 
feet in hard rcck. On that great work it was calcu- 
lated that the cost was 3 cents per cubic yard of 
material excavated. Drills are becoming familiar in this 
country; the price of one class has been increased 
owing to the difficulty of finding diamonds, but a sub- 
stitute has been obtained, it is said, by using steel 
teeth. On English railways powder alone was used for 
blasting, but now there are a variety of compounds of 
the nitro-glycerine class which are more effective. Mr. 
PRELINI says that “ nearly all the explosives with fancy 
names which are placed on the market are simply false 
dynamites.” He advises engineers and contractors to 
avoid the purchase of any explosive of which the 
ingredients are concealed. In America anyone can 
manufacture explosives after obtaining permission from 
the State, and there are no special laws for their trans- 
portation. The arrangements adopted when explo- 
sives are employed in American towns are thus de- 
scribed :— 


In conducting blasting operations in city streets or in 
thickly settled-districts it is the usual practice to cover the 
holes with a protecting mattress before firing them. Such 
mattresses are usually made of logs about 1 foot in diameter, 
loosely chained together into a mattress-like bunch. In New 
York city each mattress usually consists of ten logs, and 
enough mattresses are used to cover the full area of the 
blasting cone. Over these logs is placed a heavy netting 
made of 147 to 13 inch manila rope, or else a sheet of tin, 
usually a section of discarded tin roofing. Logs and rope 
nets are preferable to logs and tin sheets. The logs 
should be loosely tied together so that they give an 
elastic mattress to absorb the. force of the explosion; if 
fastened rigidly together they will break and splinter. The 
operation of these mattresses is as follows :—They rise into 
the air from the force of the blast, but confine the flying 
stones underneath and immediately drop back to near their 
original position because of their great weight. 


For excavation there are numerous appliances. A 
plough, differing in shape from that used in agricul- 
ture, is one. Then there are “graders” of various 
kinds, and some in which a locomotive and grader 
are combined in order to dispense with horses. The 
ladder and buckets or continuous digging machine 
is believed to have been first utilised in the Suez 
Canal. There is also an up-digging machine, an ex- 
cavating machine and various others. Ordinary manual 
labour is displaced by the steam shovel, of which there 
are many types. One bucket employed on the Panama 
Canal has a capacity of 17 cubic yards, and its average 
output is 500 cubic yards a day. There are different 
sorts of buckets which open to deliver material and 
close to form receptacles for additional stuff. In America 
there is a greater variety of carts conveying materials 
than with us. In one the bottom can be opened, allow- 
ing the material to fall out without stopping the 
horses, so that not an instant of time is lost. In some - 
parts of the country a ‘stone boat” is used for heavy © 
materials. It is without wheels and is drawn like a 
sledge. But as it stands within a few inches of the 
ground there is no trouble in loading with rocks or other 
material. For vertical hoisting the Americans have a 
variety of derricks and locomotive trains, They have 
also aerial transporters of many types. 

The author, in conclusion, describes some modern 
canals and works in which the machinery he explains 
was employed. One of them is the Panama Canal. He 
is a champion of M. pe Lesseps, whose idea was to 
construct an open sea-level canal in which vessels could 
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pass from ocean to ocean without stoppage. After ex- | 


pending a good deal of money to carry out a different | 


policy, 

and drilling machines, cranes, locomotives, cars and 
dredgers have been utilised. But in spite of all those 
auxiliaries, the men engaged were unable to withstand 
the climate and the results of the excavations, which 
brought to the surface dangers which had been im- 
prisoned within the earth. Mr. PRELINI Says :— 


In the excavation of the Panama Canal at times were 
employed 13,000 men, of which 12,000 were workmen, and 
1,000 between foremen, superintendents, engineers, &c. 
As arule, when an excavation is effected in any locality, 
bacteria spread in the air in such quantities as to affect the 
health not only of the labourers, but also that of the 
‘inhabitants living close by. For this reason are found 
symptoms of malaria near every excavation of some im- 
portance, and even jn localities never affected before. But 
to excavate such an enormous amount of earth as was then 
required for the construction of the Panama Canal, and ina 
tropical region where many other diseases are encountered, 
swas a hard proposition. The death rate among the men 
employed in this work was something awful, being 7> per 
cent. among the workmen and 6.4 per cent. among the 
employers. These numbers would have certainly been 
doubled if it were not for the strict sanitary measures 
adopted by the company in order to safeguard the health of 
its men, and for the enormous expenses it underwent to 
provide for the comfort of the men, greatly improving the 
sanitary conditions of the locality. European workmen 
could not stand the climate and were decimated; the only 
cones who could resist it in those regions came from Jamaica, 
but they were very slow in their work. 


Mr. Prettni’s book describes the latest ways of ex- 
cavation and embankment, especially in undertakings on 
a grand scale. There is no doubt that much work con- 
tinues to be done in this country in a primitive manner. 
There is room for the new book, and it is to be hoped it 
will have the effect of promoting economy by suggesting 
a better system. At the present time railway companies 
are blamed because of their excessive charges, which 
are supposed to aid foreigners in their competition with 
English producers. But when it is remembered how 
costly was the making of every railway and the large 
sums which had to be given to obtain an Act, the prices 
charged are not out of keeping with the preliminary 
expenses. Economy of construction must affect the 
prices to be paid for the conveyance of goods. 


REGULATIONS FOR COMPETITIONS. 


HE following regulations were approved by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects at the meeting on the 
‘sth inst. :— . 

‘If the promoters of an intended competition desire 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects to take 
part therein, the conditions should be based on the follow- 
ing suggestions :— 

1. The promoters of an intended competition should, as 
their first step, appoint one or more professional assessors, 
architects of established reputation, whose appointment 
should be published in the original advertisements and in- 
structions. The selection of the assessor should be made 
‘with the greatest possible care, as the successful result of 
the competition will depend very largely upon his experi- 
ence and ability. The President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is always prepared to act as honorary 
adviser to promoters in their appointment of assessors. 
All the designs sent in should be submitted to the assessors. 

2. The duty of assessors should be, after conference 
‘with the promoters :—(a) To draw up the particulars, con- 
ditions and suggestions in accordance with instructions to 
competitors, such documents to be so drawn up as to form 
‘an agreement between the promoters and the competitors, 
and also to advise the promoters upon the question of cost 
and the amount and apportionment of the premium or 
premiums. (6) To determine whether the designs conform 
to the instructions, and to exclude any which do not. 
(c) To advise the promoters on the relative merits of the 
designs admitted to the competition, and to make a selection 

an accordance with the instructions. 


the original idea is likely.to be realised. Digging» 


Note.—It is essential in drawing up the instructions to 
state definitely which of the conditions must be strictly 
adhered to, and those which are merely optional or of a 
suggestive character. 

3. No promoter of a competition, and no assessor 
engaged upon it, nor any employé of either, should com- 


| pete or act as architect for the proposed work. 


4. The number, scale and method of finishing of the 
required drawings should be distinctly set forth, and they 
should not be more in number or to a larger scale than 
necessary to clearly explain the design, and such drawings 
should be uniform in size, number, mode of colouring and 
mounting. If the assessor advises that perspective draw- 
ings are advisable, it should be so stated. 

5. Competitions should be conducted in one of the 
following ways :—(a) By advertisement, inviting architects 
willing to compete for the intended work to send in designs. 
The promoters, with the advice of the assessor or assessors, 
should make their selection from such designs. The author 
of the design awarded the first place should be employed 
to carry out the work. (6) By advertisement, inviting 
architects willing to compete for the intended work to send 
in their names by a given day, with such other informa- 
tion as the candidate may think likely to advance his claim 
to be admitted to the competition. From these names the 
promoters, with the advice of the assessor or assessors, 
should select a limited number to compete, and each com- 
petitor thus selected should receive a specified sum for the 
preparation of his design. The author of the design 
awarded the first place should be employed to carry out the 
work. (c) By personal invitation to a limited number of 
selected architects to join in a competition for the intended 
work. Each competitor should receive a specified sum for 
the preparation of his design. The author of the design 
awarded the first place should be employed to carry out 
the work. 

6. No design should bear any motto, device or distin- 
guishing mark; but all designs should be numbered by the 
promoters in order of receipt. Any attempt to influence 
the decision of the promoters or of the assessor or assessors 
should disqualify a competitor. 

7. The author of the design placed first by the assessor 
or assessors should be employed to carry out the work, and 
he should be paid in accordance with the schedule of 
charges sanctioned and published by the Royal Institute. 
If no instructions are given to him to proceed within twelve 
months from the date of selection, or if the proposed works 
are abandoned by the promoters, then the selected architect 
should receive payment for his services in connection with 
the preparation of the competition drawings of a sum equal 
to 14 per cent. on the amount of the estimated expenditure. 

8. In every case the amount of premium or remuneration 
for the competitive designs should be fixed under the advice 
of the assessor or assessors. 

9. Where a deposit is required for supplying the 
instructions, it should be returned on the receipt of a bona- 
fide design; or if the applicant declines to compete and 
returns the said instructions within a month after the 
receipt of replies to competitor’s questions. The deposit 
required should not exceed the sum of one guinea. 

1o. Each design should be accompanied by a declaration, 
signed by the competitor, stating that the design is his own 
personal work, and that the drawings have been prepared 
under his own supervision. 

11. A design should be excluded from a competition— 
(a) if sent in after the period named (accidents in transit 
excepted) ; (b) if it does not substantially give the accom- 
modation asked for; (c) if it exceeds the limits of site as 
shown on the plan issued by the promoters, the figured 
dimensions on which should be adhered to; (d) if the 
assessor or assessors should determine that its probable 
cost will exceed by 10 per cent. the outlay stated it the 
instructions, or the estimate of the competitor should no 
outlay be stated. If the assessor or assessors be of opinion 
that the outlay stated in the instructions is inadequate, he 
or they shall not be bound in the selection of a design by 
the amount named in such instructions, but the question of 
cost shall nevertheless be a material element in the con- 
sideration of the award; (e) if any of the other instructions 
are violated. 

12. It is desirable that all designs and reports submitted 
in a competition, except’ any excluded under Clause 11, 
should, with the consent of their authors, be publicly 
exhibited after the award has been made, which award 
should be published at the time of the exhibition. “At the 
close of the exhibition all the designs, with the-exception of 
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the one placed first, should be returned, carriage paid, to 
‘their authors. ; 

13. It is essential to the success of any competition that 
the promoters should agree in their instructions that the 
award of the assessor should be adhered to unless there is 
some valid objection to the employment of the author of 
the design placed first, as to which the assessor should be 
satisfied. 

14. In the case of works of considerable magnitude it is 
desirable that three assessors should be appointed. As 
‘Stated above, the President of the Institute is always ready 
to advise on this or other points. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich 

Archeological Society has been held at the Guildhall, 

Norwich, The President (General W. E. G. L. Bulwer, C.B.) 
occupied the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary, says the Norwich Mercury, read the 
annual report, which contained a record of the meetings 
and excursions organised by the Society during the past 
year. Reference was also made to the 500th anniversary 
of the incorporation of Norwich. Death had removed 
during the past twelve months the Rey. E. H. Nelson, Mr. 
W. Carr, Mr. Archibald Day, the Earl of Chichester, the 
Rev. H. Dunster, the Rev. Frederick Davies and Mr. Samuel 
Nightingale. 

The Treasurer's report showed that the year 1904 started 
financially with a balance at the bank of 3534. 16s. 1¢., and 
concluded with a balance of 378¢. os. 2d. 

Sir. Peter Eade proposed the re-election of General 
Bulwer as president, and said they all knew how admirably 
he had fulfilled the position in the past and what a great 
service he had rendered to the Society, and the motion was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bolingbroke read a letter from Mr, Walter Rye in 
which he expressed the desire to resign his position on the 
committee and the sub-publication committee. 

The President read a letter from the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, 
in which he said :—‘ The Society is so deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rye for his invaluable services in the cause of Norfolk 
archeology that it seems to me it would be little less than 

.a crying scandal if he were allowed to resign his position 
amongst us, even though such resignation were accepted 
with a unanimous testimonial of our regret, and with the 
fullest and most cordial expression of our profound esteem 
and gratitude to this our most distinguished colleague. [| 
therefore beg to hand in a proposal which I am sure will 
find many seconders, and which I am very sorry that I 
. cannot have the honour of proposing personally, ‘ That this 
meeting having received an intimation from Mr. Walter 
_ Rye of the fact that he desires to resign his position upon 
the committee of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society, desires to express to Mr. Rye its cordial thanks for 
. all his invaluable services in the cause of archaeology during 
many years in the county of Norfolk, but they: cannot accept 
his resignation.’ ” . 

It was decided not-to accept Mr. Rye’s resignation, 


Norwich Church Brasses. 


Mr. Bolingbroke said a gentleman recently wrote to him 
stating that he had two or three fragments of brasses from 
Norwich churches which he (the speaker) might be desirous 
of acquiring for the Strangers’ Hall. They were not 
receivers of stolen property at Strangers’ Hall, however, but 
he bought the brasses and communicated with the com- 
mittee of the Society, who decided that they should be 
handed over to the clergy of the churches to which they 
belonged. The first one was a brass in memory of John 
Caston, a citizen and alderman of Norwich, who died on 
January 3, 1483, and who was buried in St. Lawrence 
Church, and there was no doubt that the brass came from 
that church, although it was not mentioned in Blomefield. 
By his will the gentleman to whose memory the brass was 
erected gave forty shillings for making a new perk in the 
_church, The other two were scrolls belonging to the big 
brasses in St. John Maddermarket Church. One formed a 
portion of the brass of an abbot, and the other represented 
a portion of a knight in armour and part of a lion. 

The first brass mentioned was presented to the Rev. 
C. B. P. Ramsey, the rector of St. Lawrence, by the 
President, who said he had great pleasure in handing the 
brass, duly mounted, on behalf of the Society. It un- 
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doubtedly belonged to that church, and he hoped§it woul 
be replaced there. Just now two or three city churche 
had got out of repair and he saw it was proposed to pu 
them down, but he would like the citizens of Norwich t 
carefully consider wheter they were not trying to do awa 
with what was a very important and valuable asset in th 
possession of these churches. A great many visitors cam 
to the city in the summer time, especially Americans 
whose forefathers came from Norwich, and who liked t 
come to the place where their ancestors were born an 
Married, and where~some of:them died. Those peoph 
brought a lot of money.into the place, and if these relics 
which were perhaps often more interesting to outsider: 
than to citizens, were destroyed, it would be a great loss t 
Norwich. Americans, who had _ local associations, wer: 
very proud of these ancient relics. 7 
The Rev. C. B. P. Ramsey, in returning thanks on behal 
of his churchwardens and himself, remarked that he fel 
very strongly about the preservation of their ancien: 
churches, and was at the present time restoring St. Gregory’s 
Church, of which he was incumbent. “Towards the cost, 0: 
this work a further sum of 140/. was required, and perhaps 
some members might assist him in the way of funds. ; 
The President : Although we can give away brass, I de 
not think we have much gold to give away. 
Replicas of the missing rose-water dish and ewer, pre- 
sented to the city by Archbishop Parker, were on view, and 
Dr. Bensly gave a few interesting facts regarding these 
pieces of plate. The replicas were made from drawings of 
the originals in the possession of Mr. Walter Rye, and were 
presented by Mr. Geoffrey Buxton and various past mayors 
and sheriffs of the city. , 
Sir Peter Eade expressed their thanks to Dr, Bensly for 
having initiated the movement for the reproduction of these 
lost pieces of plate. 


The Roman Occupation of Norfolk. 


The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, M.A., Litt.D., then read 
some “ Notes on the Ninth Iter of Antoninus, with special 
reference to the sites of Sitomagus and Venta Icenorum, 
reconsidered in the light of Tabula Peutingeriana,” in which 
he maintained that, according to the data of Antoninus’s. 
Itinerary and the Tabula Peutingeriana, Caister and Thet- 
ford are the sites of Venta Icenorum and Sitomagus, in 
harmony with the views of the older antiquaries, as opposed 
to modern theory, propounded principally by Dr. Raven, 
which fixes Norwich and Dunwich as the Sites. As Dr, 
Raven pointed out, the old antiquaries, as Camden and Sir 
Thomas Browne, unhesitatingly pronounced for Caister as 
the site of Venta Icenorum, but for the next site in the 
Itinerary, Sitomagus, they had to follow a deflected line to 
the east or west. The old antiquaries followed: the west- 
ward line, although they differed as to the site, but before 
Dr. Raven he could only find three writers who took thei 
eastward line, and fixed upon Dunwich as the site. This 
identification had been widely accepted in modern times, 
though none had explained the reasons for their choice 
so ably and learnedly as Dr. Raven. That gentle- 
man would identify Venta Icenorum with Norwich rather. 
than with Caister, on the ground that the name in- 
dicated a British settlement, and previous to the Roman 
occupation, and that in this respect Norwich Castle, 
with its British earthworks, contrasted most favourably 
with Caister in its low situation near the river Tas, 
which was not at all in the position of a British town. 
He continued :—“ Then there is the form of the Caister camp 
—rectangular, without any sign of Icenian earthworks on 
which Roman walls might have been raised. So. far as 
mileage is concerned either site might serve, . . . Finally, if 
Caister be Venta Icenorum where can we place the Ad 
Taum of Peutinger’s Tabula, which is certainly much later 
than the Itinerary? Tasburgh, in spite of the temptations. 
caused by its name, will not serve for Ad Taum.” He (Dr. 
Astley) submitted, however, that there was no place which | 
suited the data of both the Tabula and the Itinerary im 
respect to Sitomagus so well as Thetford, and that Dunwich 
was at any rate ruled out. How any one with the Tabula 
before them, and the inland progress of the route so 
clearly marked could argue on the basis of the Tabula, 
as against the Itinerary and the older antiquaries, 
for the position of Sinomagi on the coast, as Dr. 
Raven and so many modern antiquaries did, passed his 
comprehension. Whatever. grounds there might be for 
fixing it at Dunwich, the data of the Tabula was dead 
against it. Arguing that the name Venta Icenorum meant 
simply the market of the Iceni, Dr. Astley said they must 
look for such a site not in a tempting place. provided with 
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British earthworks, but in a locality where everything would 


prove its importance during the period of the Roman occu- : 


pation. Where would they find a more fitting situation 
than that of Caister? That Caister was a place of import- 
ance under the Romans was proved not only by its mighty 
camp and massive walls, which bespoke the size of the 
garrison maintained within it, but by the remains of Roman 
residences which were found in the neighbourhood; and 
that it was a place of great commercial activity was proved 
by repeated and important finds of Roman coins, besides 
ornaments, pottery of various descriptions and other 
things at or near the camp. They concluded therefore on 
every ground of right reasoning that Venta Icenorum, the 
market town of the Iceni, was to be located where the older 
antiquaries placed it, viz. at Caister, and not at Norwich. 
What Norwich was to-day, Caister was in Roman times, 
_and as they saw the busy crowd thronging the Norwich 
streets on a Saturday they could repeople the deserted camp 
and field of Caister with the crowd of country folk bringing 
their wares, and the merchants from the south buying and 
selling, and picture to themselves something of the varied 
scenes and bustling life of Venta Icenorum in these far-off 
days. At Ad Taum, which they located at Tasburgh, they 
found the remains of a good Roman camp twenty-four acres 
in extent, and following the Roman road through Stratton 
they turned to the westward, following the bend indicated 
in the Tabula, and passing through Banham and Kenning- 
hall along the line of a road still known as Ickneild Street, 
which might very well mark the route of the Ninth Iter, 
they arrived at Thetford, the Sitomagus of the Itinerary and 
the Sinomagiofthe Tabula. This was amore direct route to 
London than the coast line favoured by Dr. Raven, and 
took them past places which were of some note in Roman 
times. Dunwich did not rise to any importance until 
Anglian times, whereas Thetford provided just the site 
which the Romans would fix upon fora station. To his 
mind the data of the Itinerary and the Tabula, together 
with the considerations which he had adduced, all pointed 
to Thetford as the true site of Sitomagus, and to the 
theories of Dr. Raven being “needless, baseless and un- 
tenable.” 

Mr. J. J. Coulton, as one who had given considerable 
attention to the subject, expressed himself as entirely in 
accord with the opinion of Dr. Astley. He believed that 
Norwich was not the Venta Icenorum, but that Caister was. 
Caister was washed by the river Wensum, whereas Norwich 
was washed by the Yare, and Wensum received its name 
Venta, as Caerwent and Winchester also did. 

The proceedings closed with the usual votes of thanks. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH HOUSE. 


HE Trustees of the new Church House at Westminster 
have chosen Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, of 
Bloomsbury, as architects. The decision of the Trustees, 
says the Methodist Times, was unanimous, and after it was 
come to Sir Aston Webb, the architectural assessor, 
declared himself of the same opinion. The designs of 
Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards were deemed the best of 
those sent in, both on the ground of general architectural 
ability and of internal arrangement. It is expected that all 
the competing designs will be exhibited shortly at City 
Road. Some time must elapse before tenders can be asked 
for and the foundations put in, and it will, of course, not be 
fora considerable time that the actual building will be put in 
hand. The building, as designed by Messrs. Lanchester & 
Rickards, will bulk well in relation to the group of buildings 
surrounding it. It is loftier than the Westminster Palace 
Hotel and the Westminster Hospital, and will confront the 
great Abbey not with any rivalry of style, but with a 
massive edifice well worthy of the conspicuous. site which 
it is to occupy. 

It is thought that the cost of the building will amount to 
140,000/., and the style of architecture chosen is the Renais- 
sance. In working out the design its proportions and 
massing have been allowed to develop from the necessities 
of the case, the form of the large hall being naturally the 
dominating influence, while the expressed desire for a 
building of monumental character has been an important 
factor in determining the treatment of the detail. 

- It has been considered not inappropriate to base the 
design on the style belonging to the period at which John 
Wesley commenced his life work. Applied ornament and 
sculpture have been sparingly used, in view of the austerity 


of the design,.and some suggestion has been found in the | 


verses beginning, “Wherefore take unto. you the whole 
armour of God” (Ephesians vi. 13-17). Figure-work has 
been almost wholly avoided, as unsuited to the purposes 
of the building. It is suggested that in the middle of the 


Tothill Street frontage a statue of John Wesley should be’ 


placed in the recess formed by the building. 


The form of the external dome has been decided on: 
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with a view to differentiating the building from one of a- 


strictly ecclesiastical character such as a circular dome 
would suggest. 

__ The interior of the building will be arranged as 
tollows :— 

Basement.—Tea-room to seat 550 and another to seat 
450. Ladies’ cloak-room and lavatory, kitchen service-room, 
heating chamber and tea offices. The mezzanine, at ground 
level, will comprise thirteen offices, two strong rooms and a 
lavatory. The ground floor will comprise a conference hall 
to seat 300, reading-room, library, small hall, four committee- 
rooms, librarian’s room, vestry and two lavatories. The 


mezzanine above the ground floor will contain twelve offices . 


and, two lavatories. 

On the first floor will be the assembly hall, seating 
1,401 people, cloak-rooms and lavatories, two vestries, a 
reception-room and eleven offices. And on the second 
floor will be the entrance to the galleries, accommodating 
1,155, making a total seating accommodation for the assembly 
hall of over 2,500. The librarian’s house will be on the 
third and fourth floors. 


AN EARLY COROT. 


Gry of the paintings presented by the Prince of Wales 

to the Dublin Museum Art Gallery was a landscape 
by Corot, the French painter. The work was known, as 
doubts had been raised about its genuineness, and it was 
ascribed to an Hungarian artist. The following letters from 
London experts support the belief that it came from Corot’s 
hand\= 

“120 Pall Mall: June 6, 1905. 


“Dear Sir,—Having carefully examined the little land-, 
scape with figures and a boat, I have no hesitation in pro- 


nouncing it to be a genuine early work by J. B. C. Corot, 
painted about the year 1825.—Yours faithfully, 
“ THos, WALLIs.” 


“The Marlborough Gallery, 53 Pall Mall: 
‘June 2, 1905. 

“T have examined the small landscape submitted to me 
to-day, and it is my opinion that it is an early work by 
Corot. From great experience in such matters, 1 am _per- 
fectly aware that the early works by most of our esteemed 
painters have little of the characteristics of their advanced 
and more matured. Martin H. CoLnacui.” 


“398 Old Bond Street: June 6, 1905. 
“Dear Mr. Lane,—! have to-day seen the picture signed 
in full by Corot, and upon which I hear some doubt has 
been thrown in Dublin. I am of opinion that this is a 
perfectly genuine work of the master. It is ridiculous, in 
my opinion, to say this picture has been painted since 1877. 
It was, I think, the work of Corot when very young; the 
work of aclever boy. It is interesting to connoisseurs as 
showing how very carefully the artist worked in his youth, 
and I have no hesitation in saying it to be a genuine work. 
—Yours very faithfully, Lockett AGNEW.” 
“77 Piccadilly, London, W.: June 6, 1905. 
“Dear Sir, — With regard to the. little panel picture 
attributed ‘to Corot which you have to-day submitted to me 


for my opinion, I have to say | have no doubt as to its . 


authenticity, and that it is a very early example of that 
artist, and painted at the beginning of his career.— Yours 
faithfully, Ayrrst H. Buttery.” 


An Appeal has been made for funds towards the resump- 
tion of explorations at St. Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury, 
which have been’in progress during the last four summers. 
The results hitherto obtained include the discovery of the 


crypt of the Early Norman church with its three apsidal | 


side chapels, each having its altar still 2 sztu ; the walls of 
the north transept, the chapter-house and the infirmary 
chapel. If funds are forthcoming excavations will be made 


on the eastern part of the nave, including the ritual choir, | 
which still lies undef a great mound of earth ; the chapter- 


house is not yet cleared out, and no work has been 
the dormitory range and other buildings. 


done on 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Red Book of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
has been again issued, although last year’s edition was 
the means of adding only seven additional subscribers. 
During the past year sixty-six applicants were assisted 
and ten pensioners received annual grants. In that 
way 950/. 19s. was expended. The year’s subscriptions 
amounted to 525/. 16s.° Fortunately, the dividends on 
the company’s stock amounted to 398/. 10s. 3d. There 
has been a deficit of 47/. gs. 1d. For so important a 
profession the figures are not satisfactory, and, ‘in 
view of the comparatively small number of architects in 
active practice who contribute to the Society, the 
Council make an earnest appeal for more liberal sup- 
port.” Only 5 or 6 per cent. of the members of the 
Royal Institute subscribed to the funds. The Society 
needs no eloquence in order to describe its utility. At 
a time like the present there is likely to be an increased 
number of applicants for assistance, and unless the 
subscribers are more numerous they cannot be relieved 
without drawing on capital. 


SyracusE has so long a history and was at one 
time so important as a city and a seaport, it seems 
falling from the sublime to the ridiculous when we con- 
sider it in a vice-consul’s report. A great quantity of 
the lemons and oranges which are used in the United 
Kingdom are shipped at Syracuse. But what is more 
interesting to contractors is that the exports of asphalte 
have considerably increased. During 1904 the quantities 
shipped from Syracuse "and Mazzarelli were. about 
75,542 tons, of which 65,320 blocks of compressed 
bitumen, equal to 1,633 tons, and 69,100 sacks of 
pulverised asphalte rock, equal to 3,455 tons, were sent 
to various destinations. At Ragusa (the asphalte mining 
district) another new steam factory for the extraction of 


bitumen from the asphalte rock and compressing into. 


blocks, as also for pulverising the asphalte rock, is being 
built by the United Limmer and Vorwohle Company ; 
and important discoveries of asphalte rock were made 
at Scicli, where the mines are being worked and the 
asphalte extracted is brought to Syracuse for exportation. 
The quantity of asphalte obtained by Great Britain was 
4,923 tons. As the utility of the material is being more 
generally recognised, it is advantageous to have supplies 
from a great many districts. 


Ir is anticipated that the danger which threatened 
French churches will be minimised. One party of the 
citizens desire to see them converted into museums or 
into warehouses. And to secure the fullest liberty for 
the secularisation of the buildings it was proposed that 
the: tenure of them by the congregations should be 
limited to a very few years. Not a word was said about 
renewals of the leases. The Commission appointed to 
report on the subject have come to the conclusion that 
the proposed arrangements would be unsatisfactory. 
It has therefore been suggested that the leases should 
be renewable so long as the stipulated conditions were 
carried out. It has yet to be seen whether the opposing 
parties will recognise the advantages of the new pro- 
posals or will have to submit to a majority on the other 
side. The fear of eviction is not pleasant to contemplate 
even by those who aspire to suffer in order to display 
their zeal, and it is not unlikely that if tenants were 
often changed the churches would suffer. 


IRIsH gentlemen are not credited with any desire to 
purchase pictures by Irish artists. If they invest it is 
generally in works which were produced in some other 
country. MorLanp appears to be a favourite, and the 
loss of two pictures which were said to be by him formed 
the subject of a trial in Dublin a few days since. The 
plaintiff, a foreigner who dealt in pictures, made an 
agreement with a London dealer to,let him have the 
two paintings on the sale or return principle. There 
were some doubts about the genuineness of one of them, 
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and in consequence the trade price was s5o0/. each. The 
two pictures were wrapped in a rug, and the travelling 
dealer brought: them ‘to the terminus of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, as he expected to send 
them to a gentleman in Mitchelstown. One of the. 
porters detected them, and said that as the pictures were 
not personal luggage they would have to be paid for, 
The pictures, it was alleged, were not to be found om 
plaintiff's arrival at the station, and he had not since seen 
them. The railway company maintained that the value. 
of the goods had not been declared, for, if so, he would 
havé had to pay an insurance of 10s. The guard of the 
train expressed the belief that the dealer had himself 
taken the parcel. The jury found for the plaintiff, and 
assessed the value of the pictures at 65/7, There was no. 
doubt the plaintiff had stated that the parcel contained 
pictures, but had not stated the value placed on them. 
The case is curious as showing there were irregularities. 
on both sides, and owners of pictures should be warned 
that railway companies are not infallible in their 
arrangements. 


Tue French have claims on Egypt owing to the 
great services which were rendered by CHamPoLtion at. 
the beginning of the last century—a time when that 
ancient kingdom was considered to be an unsolvable 
mystery. The interest has not been lost, and an exhi- 
bition which is now open in the Petit Palais in Paris. 
reveals that the explorations at Antinoé by M. Gaver 
have been crowned with deserved success. ‘There is 
originality about a figure of a gladiator, who evidently 
upheld his reputation by the richness of his costume. 
There is also a charioteer who was buried with his 
_whips, his goad and the reins he used. The mummy of 

a woman who had charge of the images of Osiris also 
_has interest. Evidently Greek ‘influence was strong in 
_Antinoé, for a piece of stuff resembling muslin has. 


_been delicately painted with scenes from the myth of 
Baccuus, some of them being different to those accepted 
by the Greeks. There are two portraits in wax colours 
which from their reality are sufficient to confute those. 
who believed that the Egyptians cared only for conven-— 
tional forms. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GAIETY RESTAURANT.—MASONIC TEMPLE. 


| 
()* the right of the first floor of the New Gaiety build— 

ing will be found the Masonic Temple and Banquet- 
ing Hall. Between these is the Tiler’s Room, which is of 
sufficient dimensions to accommodate a large number 
of persons. From it on the western side is the entrance 
to the Masonic Temple, the design for which has been 
based on Byzantine Church work. This room is of 
noble proportions, being 45 feet in length, 27 feet in 
height, and 26 feet in width, with an apsidal end and 
barrel roof over (supported on sixteen Sienna Scagliola 
marble columns) richly decorated with emblematical 
paintings in the semi-dome and on the semicircular end 
above the organ. The whole is adapted for every con-- 
ceivable branch of the Masonic world. The Temple is 
decorated and furnished in the Byzantine style, and has. 
a carpet of rich blue, curtains of pearl plush surmounted 
with embroidered palmettes surrounding Masonic 
emblems. These, with the design and colouring of the 
vaulted ceiling, accord with the artistic subject paintings 
of angelic figures representing respectively ‘‘ The Star of 
the East,” bearing a radiant star in the outstretched 
hand, “The Spirit of the West,” bearing the Western 
crescent moon surrounded by seven stars, and ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the South,” bearing the noonday sun. As a 
background is utilised the starry sky, the Tree of Life. 
bearing bursting pomegranates, and two birds, an early 
symbol of the Resurrection. 


EOROUGH OF BRIDGWATER FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


THE ENTRANCE COURT, PALAZZO CHIGI, SIENA. 


June 16, 1905.] 
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THE EXCAVATION OF THE OLDEST TEMPLE 
OPA THEBESS 


T will probably be within the recollection of the members 
| of the Society of Arts that some ten years ago the 
Egypt Exploration Fund carried out the complete excavation 
and conservation of the great temple of Deir el-Bahari, on 
the western bank of the Nile, at Thebes. This great work, 
the most important of its kind carried out by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, was entrusted to the hands of Professor 
Naville, the senior excavator of the Fund, who had already 
proved his skill by the discovery of the store-city of Pithom, 
and by the unravelment of the probable route of the Exodus. 
This was the work with which the Egypt Exploration Fund 
made its début. Ever since its foundation, twenty years 
ago, the Fund has carried out systematic excavations, chiefly 
associated with the names of its chief excavators, Messrs. 
Naville and Petrie, and it may with truth be said that no other 
private society has ever done so much for the furtherance 
of our knowledge of the ancient world. Its work has varied 
in character from year to year as the occasion needed : that 
at Deir el-Bahari is an example of what the French call 
déblaiement on a large scale, the complete clearance of an 
ancient site on which considerable remains existed above 
ground, usually those of a temple. Only those who remember 
what Deir el-Bahari was twenty years ago, covered with 
high-piled mounds of debris and encumbered with the ruins 
of the Coptic monastery from which it took its name, can 
realise the heavy nature of the work which the Fund 
undertook to carry out there. Heavy as the work was 
it was worth doing, for the temple, though half buried, 
was known to be not only unique in Egypt as regards 
its plan and the beauty of its sculptures, but was of 
great interest on account of the interesting personality 
of its founder, the great Queen Hatasu, or Hatshepsu, of 
the eighteenth dynasty, the queen regnant, who reigned as 
a king and was depicted as a king in masculine attire. 
The work was worth doing, and its result is well-known to 
every modern visitor to Egyptian Thebes. As it stands 
completed and conserved by the skilful hands of Mr. 
Somers Clarke and his associates, the great temple of Deir 
el-Bahari is a lasting monument of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund’s work in Egypt. 

But the work at Deir el-Bahari did not cease with 
the excavation of this temple. When that was finished, 
a large tract to the south of it still remained untouched 
and unexplored. This tract is now being excavated 
for the Fund by Professor Naville, and it is this 
excavation, in which I have taken part with M. Naville for 
the past two seasons (assisted during the second season by 
Mr. E. R. Ayrton and Mr. H. Garnett-Orme), which has 
resulted in the discovery of the oldest temple at Thebes. 
This is a second temple, side by side with the first, but a 
thousand years older than it. It dates to the time of the 
eleventh dynasty, about 2500 r.c., to a period and a dynasty 
of which very little is known. It was to be expected, there- 
fore, that this discovery would tell us much that would be 
entirely new with regard to the architecture and art, perhaps 
also the history, of an obscure epoch. This expectation has 
been abundantly justified: we have learnt much that is 
entirely new, and the Fund has made discoveries of the 
greatest interest, which I will now describe. 

_ From several indications it was considered probable that 
a building of the eleventh dynasty existed at Deir el-Bahari, 
but it was not supposed that anything much would be found 
of it. Finely furrished tombs of the same dynasty had 
been found here by M. Naville during the course of the 
preceding excavations, and it was hoped to find still more 
of the same kind. Both temple and tombs have been found, 
but, contrary to expectation, the temple has turned out to 
be far more important than the tombs. The temple is much 
larger and in better preservation than it was expected to be; 
the tombs, as far as we have explored them (the excavation 
is not yet completed), prove to have been violated and 
robbed by the tomb thieves of ancient days, but have never- 
theless yielded us objects of the eleventh dynasty which 
were buried with the dead, in good preservation, and one 
very good find, a magnificent white limestone sarcophagus 
of unique workmanship. 

The relation of the tombs to the temple is interesting. 
They are contemporary. The temple was a mortuary 
chapel or funerary temple, dedicated for the deceased king 
Mentuhetep IIL, the most’ important monarch of the 
eleventh dynasty, and the first great Pharaoh who exer- 


* A paper read by Mr. H. R. Hall, M.A., before the Applied 
Art Section of the Society of Arts. : crepe eee 


cised his dominion from Thebes. — It was in his epoch that 
Thebes became what we should call the “capital” of 
Egypt. The tombs are excavated within the precincts and 
beneath the actual pavement of the temple. They were the 
last resting-place of a series of priestesses of Hathor, the 
tutelary goddess of the place, who was venerated in the 
form of acow. These priestesses were contemporaries of 
Mentuhetep and other kings of the eleventh dynasty (one 
at least of whom is a new discovery) who are commemo- 
rated here, and one or two of them seem to have been 
actual queens: all are described as “favourites” of the; 
king. Other great personages of the court were buried in the 
immediate vicinity of the temple, which seems then to have : 
been a sort of eleventh dynasty Westminster Abbey ; still = 
other great personages of the time are commemorated in 
the inscriptions on its walls. 

The temple stands upon an artificially squared platform 
of rock, rectangular in shape. In the centre of this plat- 
form is a square mass of building, which seems to be the 
core of what was originally the base of a pyramid. It is 
built of heavy rough nodules of flint. In one place only, 
the north-western corner, is part of the original facing of 
fine white limestone blocks preserved. The erection was 
originally pyloniform; remains of the heavy cornice and 
the toruses at the corners have been found. Above this, 
it is most probable that a small pyramid was. erected, as 
we see a pyramid depicted above a base of this kind in the 
representations of tombs in the “ Book of the Dead.” This 
would agree with the fact that the tomb-chapel of King 
Mentuhetep is spoken of in the “ Abbott Papyrus” (the 
procés-verbal of an inquiry into tomb robberies in the reign 
of Ramses IX., about 1100 B.c.) as a mer, that is to say, a 
pyramid-tomb. It cannot have been an altar, as has been 
suggested, as there is no way up to it by steps or ramp from 
the platform. Yet that it was a real pyramid covering the 
actual burial-place of the king is doubtful, as we shall see 
later. The central erection was surrounded by a colonnade 
of three rows of cmall octagonal pillars, each originally 
12 feet inheight. The intercolumniation is very narrow, as 
they measure only about 7 feet from centre to centre of the 
bases. Each is inscribed with the name of King Mentuhetep. 
This colonnade or pillar-hall was surrounded by a wall, the. 
sides of which were decorated with coloured reliefs represent- 
ing the king’s coronationand celebration of the Jubilee festival 
(“‘sed-heb ”) ; processions of warriors and magnates, among 
whom figures a well-known dignitary of Mentuhetep’s 
reign, the Vizier Kheti; men driving cattle, gathering seeds, 
reaping corn and building boats, and other scenes appro- 
priate to the funerary chapel of a king at this period. I 
shall refer again to these reliefs at the end of this paper. 
Typical specimens of them will be exhibited at the annual 
exhibition of the Egypt Exploration Fund at the rooms 
of the Society of Biblical Archzology, 37 Great Russell 
Street, in July. Outside this wall was a colonnade of 
square pillars, of which only the bases remain im situ. 
This seems to have been an open colonnade, looking 
out upon the court at a lower level, which is shown 
on the left of the screen. The open colonnade must 
have given the whole building something of the aspect of 
a Greek peripteral temple. The court is artificially cut out 
of the rock, like the platform. The rock wall, about 15 to. 
18 feet high, was masked by a wall of magnificent lime- 
stone, blocks of which a considerable stretch remains in 
position. The whole of this court was excavated during 
the first season’s work. It separates the two temples. 
The whole building was approached from the centre, from 
the east, that is, by an inclined ramp or processional way, 
flanked on either side by colonnades, as in the later temple 
of Hatshepsu. From this it would seem that Hatshepsu’s 
architects took the idea of a platform approached by a 
ramp flanked by colonnades (but no more ; the plans of the 
buildings on the platform are perfectly different in the two 
temples), from the older temples which we have discovered. 
This is a most interesting probability. Coming back to the 
west end of the pyramid, we see the remains of a colonnade. 
Here were found the tombs of the chief priestesses, with in 
front of them the shrines in which offerings were made to 
their das, or doubles. Many fragments of these shrines, which 
were embellished in the high reliefs, delicately coloured, 
have been found and brought back to England. The cavetto 
mouldings of the cornices, with inscriptions above them 
giving the names of the dead priestesses, are of remarkably 
fine workmanship. 

I shall now proceed to describe. the general progress of: 
the excavations from the commencement to the suspension 
of work at the end of last season. This suspension does 
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not mean the end of the work. Two-thirds only of the 
temple have been as yet excavated ; one-third remains to be 
done. A wall at the western end of the platform turns in- 
ward towards the cliffs, and pillars and pavement, now 
covered again by a fall of rubbish, seem to lead further west 
towards another shrine, probably the king’s own. shrine, 
and if we may judge by the analogy of the priestesses’ 
shrines, which lie immediately in front of their tombs, 
perhaps the king’s tomb itself. 

The chief problem in dealing with an excavation of this 
type is the removal of the. rubbish, and the disposal of it 
when removed. It is impossible to throw all the stuff 
simply behind one as we work forward, planning as. we go, 
and partly covering up again what has been investigated 
and planned. The object is systematically and totally to 
uncover—déblayer—a building, to free it from the rubbish 
which has accumulated above it during the lapse of time, 
and to free it totally, so that it can be kept for all to see and 
study. To do this properly in a confined space, such as that 
at Deir el-Bahari, which is surrounded on all sides by cliffs, 
and partly filled with already excavated temple buildings 
which must not be again covered up, is difficult. In an 
open space, as at Abydos, it is possible simply to heap all 
the rubbish up around the area excavated, but at Deir el- 
Bahari everything must be carried away some distance to 
the east, to a tract which is bare of ancient remains, and 
where rubbish may be shot with the certainty that it will 
not need to be again removed. To do this it was necessary 
to have a small Décauville railway, which could carry away 
the stuff and tip it about a quarter of a mile or more away. 
The tips are of the same construction as those used in 
chalk-pits to dispose of the useless chalk. The waggons 
are run and the actual excavation done by local workmen. 
These men dig out the rubbish, which, as the whole area is 
desert and is never reached by the inundation, is loose and 
dry, and largely consists of stone débris and wind-blown dust 
(not fine sand, as the geological formation of the district is 
limestone), and fill the baskets, which are carried by the boys, 
two or more of whom are assigned to each man, to the 
waggons. The very looseness and dryness of the rubbish, 
while it renders the actual uncovering of the buildings 
buried in it easy and expeditious, and has preserved the 
condition and colour of the antiquities found intact and 
fresh as in the days of their making, yet has its dangers 
for the men working in it, especially when the mounds to 
be removed are high. As the men cut away on the rock 
or pavement level large stones are liable to come down 
with arun, ora heavy fragment of column or architrave may 
threaten to crash down on the heads of the workers at the next 
blow of the éurya or fass (the small hoe with which all the 
digging of the Egyptian fellahin is done), or a mass of 
wind-blown dust, left jutting out into the air by the work- 
men cutting from under, may suddenly break off and fall 
with weight sufficient to stun a man who is caught by 
it. To avoid this, when the undercutting has gone far 
enough for safety, the men are sent up to the top of the 
mound, and a process of cutting down from the top is 
carried out which abolishes the overhanging mass and 
makes a continuous slope again. Then the - cutting 
from under is resumed, followed by the cutting down 
from the top, and so on in regular succession, the 
heavy antiquities found being taken out, and the rubbish 
searched for small loose antiquities before being carried off 
by the basket boys to the waggons, which are run down in 
trains of three to the tip, where they are emptied, and a 
final process of search is carried out before the stuff is 
raked off, in case anything “ maktub” (inscribed) may have 
escaped our notice at the actual place of digging and have 
been put into the waggons by mistake. The process of 


cutting from above or a heavy fall of débris usually sets up | 


a tremendous cloud of dust, which is sometimes as thick as 
a London fog. 
The work was begun in November 1903 with a force of 
about thirty men, each with two boys. The plan was to 
shave off from the north side of the mounds, that nearest 
to the great temple, a band of the width of the number of 
diggers necessary to fill one train of waggons, while 
the other was engaged in tipping the previous load. 
All this has to be very carefully thought out, and 
the number of diggers (and so the extent of the 
tract excavated) necessarily depends on the number of 
waggons employed and the distance of the tip from the 
work. At the same time another set of men were put to 
lower the height of the mounds from the top, the stuff 
removed being taken a short distance away from the 
excavated area by boys without the aid of the waggons, which 


were kept on the flat rock level. This set of men removed a 
large mound 25 feet high from above the place where the 
north colonnade of the temple lay; we had then, of course, 
no inkling of what lay below. The work with the waggons 
soon resulted in the discovery of our first “find,” an in- 
clined plane or ramp of stone, of eighteenth dynasty work, 
which led up to a flat platform, apparently unfinished, 
which was probably intended for a large altar or shrine-base. 
The complete exploration of this seeming unpromising, it 
was left to be finished later, and the work was pressed round 
it into what was soon found to bean open court bounded on 
the north by the Hathor shrine of the great temple, on the 
south by a wail of splendid stonework, which proved to be but 
the mask of a solid mass of rock, carefully squared, about 
15 to 18 feet in height. At this height the rock ceased, and 
was found to be artificially squared on the top as well; 
further, on the top was a pavement. We had, in fact, 
reached the platform of the eleventh dynasty temple 
which has already been described. No inscription had as 
yet told us that this was the temple of Mentuhetep, 
but on its first appearance Professor Naville had diagnosed 
the wall, with its splendid blocks of finely squared and 
jointed limestone, much larger and finer than any in the 
eighteenth dynasty temple, as being of Middle Kingdom 
work, and our further discoveries soon proved the correct- 
ness of his diagnosis. 
The work now to be done was the clearing of the facing- 
wall from below. The work of clearing this court was. 
continued until, after the wall had been uncovered, with its 
base, for a distance of 120 feet in a westerly direction, it 
was brought to an end by the discovery of a transverse wall 
of the same character, running off at a remarkably acute 
angle (“like the bows of a boat,” the workmen said), north- 
east to the Hathor shrine, and passing away under it. 
The Hathor shrine had been built over it. This wall has 
its coping-stones in place for some little way, and its stone- 
work is among the finest ever found in Egypt. Where 
this wall was broken down in order that the wall of the. 
Hathor shrine might be built up over it, a considerable gap 
was left in the latter, which we had to fill up, in order to” 
insure the safety of the Hathor shrine above. This work, 
of restoration in dry masonry was carried out on the 
advice of Mr. Somers Clarke by Mr. Howard Carter, then 
chief-inspector of antiquities at Thebes, who in order to- 
enable masons to work freely in the gap to be filled up, 
held up the overhanging wall not only by shores but by. 
a long and heavy beam below suspended as a cantilever 
from a chain anchored round one of the pillars above, which. 
formed an arrangement to grip the suspended stone wall. 
and hold it fast while the masons worked below. If the’ 
pillar had given way the whole apparatus would have come’ 
down with a run and possibly the wall too, but it did not 
give, and the operation was successfully accomplished. 
Meanwhile the uncovering of the platform had been, 
begun, and a day or two’s work showed that it ceased 
suddenly to the east of the eighteenth dynasty boundary - 
wall of the court. At this juncture Professor Naville was. 
obliged to return to Europe, leaving me in charge of the 
excavations. He missed by one day the confirmation of 
his belief that we had found the sixteenth dynasty temple, : 
in the discovery of the first pillar of the northern lower - 
colonnade, which was inscribed with the personal name of 
King Mentuhetep IIL, the builder of the temple. Next day. 
a second pillar was found, inscribed with the king’s second 
or throne name, Neb-Kheru-Ra, or Neb-hapet-Ra, and before. 
sunset a third, with the Mentuhetep cartouche, had shown 
its head amid the rubbish. Simultaneously companion 
pillars appeared a few feet east. It was evident that we 
had a colonnade of square pillars of the same type as the’ 
colonnades of the great temple of Hatshepsu, but on a. 
smaller scale. The facing-wall of the colonnade, masking 
the rock-platform, had also.the same batter or slope as the 
colonnade facing-walls in the great temple. Further 
it was sculptured in the same way ; large blocks, with por- 
tions of a relief depicting a procession of boats, were found 
in situ. There were thirteen pillars to each of the two rows. 
of the colonnade; they were originally 11 to 12 feet in~ 
height and area little over 2 feet square. All are broken: 
off short at a height of from 4 to 7 feet above the ground. 
The upper portion of only one was found ; this was hoisted 
into place this season. 
The excavation of the colonnade ended with a cross-wall, 
and simultaneously on the platform above a fine gate-» 
threshold of red granite was found in line with this wall. 
The cross-wall was a ramp or processional way leading up 
to the east gateway of the temple or the platform. This 
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threshold is finely polished granite, and measures 9 feet by 
5 feet. The socket in which the door turned and also the 
side-run or channel by which the gate could be bodily 


removed from the socket and replaced, are perfectly | 


preserved. 

This threshold led into the hall or colonnade of sand- 
stone octagonal pillars which has already been mentioned. 
The arrangement of this marked the first divergence from 
the plan of the great temple. Hatshepsu’s architects had 
evidently copied the ramp and its flanking colonnades only. 

Here the first season’s work of two months and a half, 
at an expenditure of 500/. only, ended, leaving us fully 
aware of what we had to do in the ensuing season. Instead 
of working from the flank as we had done, it was necessary 
to make a direct frontal attack, with a force of about 200 
men and boys, by driving a trench up to the side of the 
ramp, freeing it and making a direct way into the already 
discovered north colonnade, and into the southern colonnade 
which ought to exist on the other side of the ramp. This 
was done, and eventually the ramp, when freed, was built up 
on its base-stones in its original form. The original was 
almost entirely destroyed, but some of the wooden beams 
with which it was paved were found and remain in place. 
The south colonnade was found, but is much destroyed. 

The next thing was to investigate the nature of a peculiar 
appearance which had been noted at the end of the former 
season’s work, which seemed to show that the centre of the 
platform was occupied by a square stone building, perhaps 
a pyramid. This year’s excavations have shown us, as | 
have said, that this was apparently the base of a small 
pyramid. On each side of it are the hall or colonnade wall 
with octagonal pillars and reliefs, already » described ; 
beyond it are the shrines of the priestesses ; beyond them, 


and also without the inner wall in the open colonnade on 
| 


the north side, are their tombs. 

‘The rubbish on the top of the pyramid-base was cleared 
off by Mr. Ayrton after I left, and Prof. Naville, who then 
arrived, opened it from the top, finding no tomb, but instead 
a very peculiar pavement of what is pronounced by Prof. 
Schweinfurth to be rock salt. The shoot, devised by Mr. 
Ayrton, by which the rubbish was shot from the platform 
into the waggons in the lower colonnade, effected a con- 
siderable economy in labour and expense. 

~The tombs of the priestesses and the method of clearing 
them remain to be described. Eleven tombs in all were 
opened ; of these eight were on the platform. Two were 
incomplete or false tombs. One only (in the court) was the 
burial-place of aman. Each tomb consists of a rectangular 
shaft, from 12 to 15 feet, sunk in the platform of the temple 
and northern court. The pavement of the temple was laid 
over the tombs, and in one case tree-trunks were placed 
across the tomb to catch the pavement at important points. 
At the bottom of the shaft is the entrance to a simple 
rectangular chamber, closed generally by a brick wall, in 
one or two instances by stone slabs. In every case this 


‘sealing was found broken and the tomb violated by the | 


tomb robbers of ancient times, and after their depredations 
the tomb had generally been reused by Egyptians of the 
time of the twentieth dynasty, where “secondary” burials 
were found in most cases. Enough remained, however, of 
the original interments to tell us who had originally been 
buried here and to give us specimens of the original tomb- 
furniture, &c. 

The tomb-chamber itself was just large enough to contain 
the sarcophagus of white limestone; with the body were 
found the remains of the models of workpeople, granaries, 
&c., which are characteristic of tombs of this date. One of 
these models, of a combined bakery and brewery (the 
Egyptians made their beer by fermenting bread) is of unique 
type, and is now exhibited in the fourth Egyptian room of 
the British Museum. In the shafts of the priestesses’ tombs 
were found the bones of Hathor cows, which had been 
buried with them. The tomb-shafts were cleared by two 
or three men, who passed up the baskets to boys mounted 
on the rungs of a ladder. When the chamber was 
reached either Mr. Ayrton or myself descended and 
remained in the chamber with the head rezs or fore- 
man and a couple of trustworthy men to sift and carefully 
examine the rubbish for small objects, remains of bead 
necklaces, &c. These must be removed by one’s self in 
order that the position of the beads may be noted so as 
to reconstitute the necklace. It is also possible that gold 
objects overlooked by the early plunderers may be found. 
The work in the confined tomb-chamber by candle-light, in 
a temperature of 80 degs., amid the dust and bones of dead 
Egyptians, and in the reek of the fellahin workmen, which 
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was perhaps only made worse by the strong tobacco which 
one smoked to drown it, would not be appreciated by a good 
many people, who would have no desire to undertake the 
duties of a professional ghoul. The uninscribed sarcophagi 
In some of these tombs were not worth removal; but in 
one case, the tomb of the priestess Kauit, the sarcophagus. 
was inscribed, and was, moreover, of such beauty ot work- 
manship, being unique of its kind, that it was at once seen 
to be the clou of the excavations, the finest thing found, 
and its removal was at once undertaken. It had originally 
been lowered into the tomb in pieces, which were fitted 
together beiow, so that its removal in the original pieces was 
possible. I have already mentioned the shrines of the 
priestesses, which were placed in front of their tombs, and 
the reliefs which once adorned both them and the walls of 
the temple. A large number of these reliefs have been 
brought to England, and will be exhibited in July. 

Both these reliefs and those from the wall of the colon- 
nade, already mentioned, are: of very great interest as 
examples of the best art of the eleventh dynasty, which was 
previously unknown to us. They exhibit to us an art 
which is evidently in a state of transition. With the fall of 
the Memphite kingdom Memphite art had also fallen into 
decadence, and it is the rise out of this decadence, the 
reaction which produced the fine artistic works of the 
twelfth dynasty, which we see in these eleventh dynasty 
reliefs from Deir el-Bahari. Here they are of the awkward 
type which we have hitherto known as typical eleventh 
dynasty work, but here again they are equal to the finest 
twelfth dynasty reliefs. There they show cutting of hiero- 
glyphs in a remarkably high relief, entirely unknown else- 
where, and first found during these excavations, which is of 
unsurpassed excellence, but there again they are free, if 
not rough and careless in execution. They present us with 
a new chapter in Egyptian art, and Professor Naville has in 
them once again shown us something new in old Egypt. 
Apart from their artistic interest, there is also a. personal 
interest attaching to these relics of the renascent art of 
the Egyptian Middle Kingdom, for they are in all pro- 
bability the work of an Egyptian artist who is known to us 
and of his school. In the reign of Mentuhetep III., Mertisen 
was court sculptor and painter. He tells us on his grave- 
stone that he and his son were the chief artworkers of his 
time; they formed a “school,” in fact. ‘I know,” he says, 
“how to produce the forms of going forth and returning, so 
that the limb may bein its right place. I know how 
the figure of a man should appear walking, and how a 
woman should carry herself; the poising of the arm 
to bring the hippopotamus low; the going of the runner. 
I know the making of amulets which enable us to go 
without the fire giving its flame on us, or without the flood 
washing us away. No one succeeds in it but I alone and 
the eldest son of my body. The Divine has decreed him to 
excel in it, and I have seen the perfections of his hands in 


-the work of chief artist in every kind of stone, of gold and 


silver, of ivory and ebony.” Now, since Mertisen and his 
son were the chief artists of their time, it is highly probable 
that they were engaged to execute the most important 
works of the king’s tomb-temple, and that the best work at 
Deir el-Bahari is to be ascribed to their hands. Mertisen 
was very probably the originator of the renascent art of the 
Middle Kingdom, as his king was the founder of its political 
This fact lends a very special interest to these 
reliefs. 

Besides these, some other most important pieces of 
sculpture were discovered, and will be exhibited at the 
same time. Chief of these are six statues of King 
Usertsen or Senusert IIL, of the twelfth dynasty, which 
were found together by M. Naville in the southern court at 
the end of this season’s work. Unluckily the legs are in all 
cases broken off, but the portraits are but little impaired, 
and show the king at different periods of his life. The 
features are marked, being of the type which we now know 
to be characteristic of the later kings of the twelfth dynasty. 
Usertsen III. and Amenemhat III. present the best examples 
of it. Another similar discovery was that of a series of 
sandstone Osiride figures of Mentuhetep and of a later king, 
Amenhetep I., of the eighteenth dynasty, who, like Mentu- 
hetep, was venerated as a sort of tutelary dzemon of the 
necropolis of Western Thebes. One of these statues of 
Amenhetep. has been brought back; it is 10 feet high. 
There. was evidently a row of them placed near the ramp, 
and that they were a remarkable feature of the temple is 
shown by the fact that a fragment of an eighteenth dynasty 
stela or funerary tablet depicting them has been found. 
Another fine find was that of an alabaster head of a cow, of 
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magnificent work, which will also be exhibited in July. It 
is of the time of the eighteenth dynasty, and is no doubt 
the head of one of the figures of the goddess Hathor in the 
form of a cow, which was venerated in the temple of 
Hatshepsu. Its horns and ears, which have disappeared, 
were probably of silver. 

Not so many smaller objects have been found this year 
as last year, which was distinguished by the discovery in 
the court between the two temples of the dust-heap of the 
Hathor shrine, containing votive , offerings, which had 
originally been dedicated in the Temple of Hatshepsu, and, 
when old and broken, had been thrown by the sacristans 
over the wall into the court, where they gradually formed a 
regular dust-heap. Many of these interesting objects, con- 
sisting of pottery cows, figures of Hathor, bead necklaces, 
votive eyes and ears for the cure of blindness and deafness, 
incense-burners, &c., are temporarily exhibited in the North 
Gallery (Semitic room) of the British Museum. This 
year, as well as last, Jarge numbers of workmen’s mallets 
and hoes, baskets, a fine copper chisel and a graving tool, 
&c., were found. They probably date to the time of the 
destruction of the temple and its partial redecoration by 
King Siptah, in the time of the nineteenth dynasty, who 
cut one or two reliefs of himself on the facing-blocks of the 
pyramid-base and ramp. The smaller boxes of antiquities 
were transported to the steamer on the river on camel-back, 
the larger ones on the Décauville railway. 

The main interest of the temple, apart from the unex- 
pectedly remarkable character of the eleventh dynasty art 
which it discloses, lies in the fact that it is the most ancient 
yet found at Thebes, and is the best preserved of the older 
temples in Egypt. The pyramid temples excavated by 
Messrs. Borchardt and Schafer at Abusir are older, dating to 
the fifth dynasty, but they are not in such good preservation, 
nor have they yielded so many antiquities. In connection 
with them the salient feature of the Deir el-Bahari temple, 
the central pyramid, may be discussed. In their case we 
have great pyramids, real tombs, in which the kings were 
buried, with small funerary temples in front of them. At 
Deir el-Bahari, under the eleventh dynasty, the temple has 
so developed that it has surrounded and swallowed up the 
pyramid, which has shrunk to small dimensions, become 
atrophied, in fact, and is erected on a pedestal merely as an 
architectural feature. _ Probably it does not conceal the 
actual burial-place of the king at all, but is merely a survival, 
a sort of pyramidal appendix surviving in the funerary 
temple. 

The actual burying-place of the king may or may not be 
a rock-tomb behind the temple; the conclusion of the ex- 
cavations will show this. It is to determine this crucial 
point that we desire to conclude the excavations as soon 
as possible, but to do this the Egypt Exploration Fund needs 
the sinews of war, and it is my hope that a few of those 
who read this paper may be induced by it to become, if 
they are not so already, subscribers to the Fund and so help 
its Council and Professor Naville to complete the work 
which they have begun. The result in portable antiquities 
has been and will be a fine return to English and American 
museums for the small sum, 1,400/., which has been spent 
on the excavations up to the present time. 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


HE following memorial will be sent to the Minister of 

Public Works in Italy by the Society for the Pro- 

tection of Ancient Buildings when a sufficient number of 
signatures have been obtained :— 

We, the undersigned, having in view the inestimable 
value of St. Mark’s Church at Venice as an historical monu- 
ment of great beauty, submit to your Excellency that it is 
of vital importance that the building should be handed 
down to posterity intact, except for such works as are proved 
to be necessary to its preservation. 

We feel confident that such works as underpinning, con- 
solidation and strengthening generally will be dealt with in 
a competent manner by the architect now in charge of St. 
Mark’s, but we venture to submit that the substitution of 
modern reproductions for the old carving, the removal of 
the mosaics to the tribunes or piers supporting the central 
cupola, and more particularly the taking up and levelling of 
the old floor of the church, would not in any way whatever 
contribute to the security of the building, whereas such 
works would destroy what have been for centuries its 
characteristic features. 

We submit that no modern reproductions, however 
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exact, can have the same value as the original work; th 
in the case of St. Mark’s the affection of educated people 
all countries is concentrated on the stones and marbh 
themselves as they now are and as they have ever bee 
and therefore that their disturbance and renewal wou 
inflict irreparable injury on the historical value of St. Mark! 
and would destroy the infinite attraction which it still h; 
for those who care for the past. 

We therefore appeal to your Excellency to direct th, 
the proposals to interfere with the mosaics, the carving ar 
the floor shall be abandoned, and strictly to limit the wor} 
now being undertaken to what is proved beyond question | 
be necessary to the permanent stability of St. Mark’s. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


TWO-DAYS’ excursion was most enjoyably spei 
by the members in exploring Glastonbury and Well 

On arriving at Glastonbury, says the Birmingham Po; 
carriages were in attendance to take the visitors to th 
ancient British crannog, or marsh village, discovered som 
years ago. The weather was unfortunately cold and dam} 
and the investigation of excavations in peat mould in> 
swampy field could not be other than uncomfortable. Bi 
the interest in this unique spot is so great that all di 
comforts were speedily forgotten. 

Here, perhaps some 200 years before the Christian er; 
a community of very doubtful origin, and before th 
beginning of history in these islands, established the 
home. The position, unhealthy and inconvenient, had th 
one advantage of being easily defensible. A plot of firme 
ground in an impassable marsh was palisaded roun 
and within the enclosure dwellings were erected and a 
organised and even civilised life was evidently led. Th 
houses were cribs of oaken piles filled in with “ wattle an 
daub,” the very same material of which the first Christia 
church at Glastonbury was constructed. The floor wa 
clay, and as the marshy ground continually sank it hadt 
be replaced, until in some cases six or seven successiv 
floors are found. There are no traces of sepulture, an 
indeed the scanty platform won from the marsh afforde 
bare room for the living. 

Yet the inhabitants of this strange village were very fa 
from being barbarians. They had domesticated animal 
and they farmed land. They seem, indeed, to have live 
pretty much as we do—on the flesh of animals bred fo 
food and on the products of agriculture. They wer 
industrious weavers, and to judge by the great number 
perforated stone loom-weights and ornamented bone wool 
carding combs found, every hut must have had its loom 
They were expert jewellers, and the modern safety-pin ani 
split-ring will find here their ancient prototypes. There ari 
even evidences that they mixed their own bronze and smelte: 
their own glass. It is clear also that they were expert boat 
builders, and that they had a foreign trade. 

Of all this there is now nothing to see on the surface 
The sites excavated in the summer are covered up again 
and are green with grass in the spring. One oak pile wa 
dug up for the instruction of the visitors, and when it wa 
laboriously drawn out it was wonderful to see that thi 
timber, hidden for 2,000 years, had been so conscientioush 
finished that it had all the appearance of having been turnec 
ina lathe. But even these have to be buried again and left 
Quite perfect in the peat which has preserved them fol 
twenty centuries, they shrivel and waste away directly the} 
are exposed to the air. 

With the ‘objects of interest discovered in this crannog 
the local museum is already crammed, and almost tht 
whole life of the inhabitants can there be traced. On 
bronze bowl discovered is so beautiful that it has beet 
reproduced, and copies are now having a large sale or 
their artistic merits. It added greatly to the interest of the 
visit that the Society had the great advantage of hearing 
full explanatory accounts from Mr. Gray, who is the hon 
secretary of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society, from 
Mr. Arthur Bulleid, F.S.A., to whose acumen the whole dis: 
covery of this precious archeological record is due, anc 
finally from Mr. Humphreys, whose carefully compilec 
resumé of the whole history of the excavations and theit 
teachings must have made the matter clear to all present. 

The evening was spent at Wells, and in the morning the 
noble cathedral was very carefully examined. As this has 
been frequently described, it is not necessary here to occupy 
space with the description of details. Though small, anc 
made smaller in appearance by the complete division of 
nave from choir, the cathedral of Wells is in some respects 
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urapproachable. No other cathedral can show such a 
wealth of exuberant fancy and consummate execution in 
sculpture as this. The nave, if limited in size, is unsur- 
passed in harmonious effect, and even the singular inverted 
arch introduced to strengthen the central tower adds to its 
sharm. The Bishop’s Palace and its grounds still form the 
most complete extant example of their kind, and, apart from 
all archzeological importance, are in every way charming. 
The grounds were visited by permission of the Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, who courteously expressed his regret 
that he was unable to accompany the party. 

After luncheon the remains of the once superb Abbey 
of Glastonbury were visited. The story of the downfall of 
this vast and wealthy establishment, as read in its still 
glorious ruins, is full of pathetic interest, enhanced by its 
climax in the shameless judicial murder of its last abbot by 
Henry VIII. and his unscrupulous servant Cromwell. All 
this was narrated in the very scenes in which the events 
took place by the Rev. Prebendary Grant, to whom the 
Society cannot be too grateful, since he devoted to their 
service the whole time of their two-days’ visit to Glaston- 
bury. 

It remains only to say that the rather complicated 
arrangements for the journey were made to work with 
perfect smoothness by the care of Mr. John Humphreys, 
to whom a vote of thanks was very warmly accorded. The 
attendance amounted to thirty-one, a much larger number 
than had been anticipated. 


WELSH NATIONAL“ MUSEUMZAND LIBRARY. 


MEETING of the Privy Council was held on the 

8th inst., when the following resolution was adopted :— 
Whereas a committee of the Lords of His Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council was appointed by the Lord 
President of the Council on the roth day of February, 1905, 
to consider and determine certain points in connection with 
the establishment of a National Museum and National 
Library in Wales, viz. (1) the place at which each of the 
two institutions should be established, having special regard 
to the amount of support which is offered both to the 
original foundation and to the future maintenance of the 
institutions by the local authorities, the inhabitants of the 
several places which may be suggested and others ; (2) the 
probable cost of erecting and of maintaining the institutions; 
(3) the contributions which may be expected from local 
sources, either in land, money or buildings, or gifts in kind 
from whatever quarter, towards the above-mentioned cost ; 
{4) the constitution of the trust or governing body which 
should be appointed to manage the institutions if es- 


tablished ; and inasmuch as their Lordships have considered 


the subject in accordance with the aforesaid terms of 
reference, and have carefully examined the documents 
submitted in evidence thereon, their Lordships are now 
pleased to report as their opinion (1) that, having regard to 
the circumstances set forth in the memorandum annexed 
hereto, the National Museum should be established at 
Cardiff, and that Aberystwyth should be the seat of the 
National Library ; and (2) that the conference representa- 
tive of Welsh interests invited by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to prepare the draft scheme which has been 
submitted should proceed to the application for Royal 
Charters, under the provisions of which a governing body 
for each institution shall be incorporated, in whom all 
moneys contributed by the Treasury or derived from other 
sources and all lands or buildings or gifts in kind devised 
or granted for the purpose of either institution shall be 
vested, and arrangements thereby made for the permanent 
organisation and management of the two _ institutions 
severally and respectively. 

Memorandum referred to in foregoing order of report. 

The committee having ‘decided that the two institutions 
should be separate, and that there are preponderant reasons 
for placing them respectively in Cardiff and Aberystwyth, 
it remains to indicate the considerations that led to these 
conclusions. 

In the first place, it will be convenient to give a 
summary of the amount of support, local and otherwise, 
which has been offered both to the foundation and main- 
tenance of each institution, severally or collectively, under 
the name of each place that has applied for the establish- 
ment of either within its limits :— 


I. Aberystwyth (Library), 


{1) A site of 14 acres, or so much of it as may be 
necessary ; (2) a sum of 20,000/. towards the building 


fund; (3) that portion of the college library and collections 
of books and MSS. that are of national interest ; (4) Llan- 
stephan library; (5) Peniarth MSS. (subject to certain 
prior life interests) ; (6) Cwrtmawr books and MSS. 


TI. Carnarvon (Museum), 


Carnarvon Castle, to which end the Corporation have 
voted 5,000/. ; the Carnarvon County Council, 2,500/. 


Il. Cardiff (Museum and Library). 

_ (1) Four acres at Cathays Park (20,000/.) ; (2) collections 
in municipal museum and art gallery (38,000/.) ; (3) a capital 
sum of (7,500/.); (4) public subscriptions amounting at 
present to (32,500/.); (5) a $d. rate under Museums and 
Gymnasiums Act 1891 (1,940/.); (6) collections of books in 
municipal library (81,766 volumes and 9,118 prints, draw- 
ings, &c.) (30,000/.) ; (7) 1,000/. a year out of the rates levied 
under the Public Libraries Acts (1,000/.); (8) Salesbury 
collection of books now in possession of University College 
of South Wales (5,000/.). 


IV. Swansea (Museum). 

(1) The land and buildings of Royal Institution of South 
Wales, estimated value (25,000/.), or in the alternative, a 
site in Victoria Park, estimated value (15,000/.), and a 
contribution by the Corporation towards the original 
foundation of (10,000/.) ; (2) private contributions amount- 
ing to (10,000/.); (3) proceeds of a $d. rate under Museums 
and Gymnasiums Act, 1891, a minimum of (1,000/. per 
annum) ; (4) contents of museum and books, MSS. records 
and other documents relating to Wales in the Royal Insti- 
tution; (5) the Deffett Francis collection of fine art works 
in the galleries of the Swansea Public Library; (6) the 
books of reference relating to Wales at the public free 
library ; (7) the Glynn Vivian collection of works of art; 
(8) private contributions of Swansea and Nantgarw china. 

The committee were not insensible to the considerations 
that could be urged in behalf of placing both institutions 
under common management in the same town ; but whereas 
the expediency of placing the museum in the largest centre 
of population, apart from other circumstances, obviously 
pointed to the county of Glamorgan as its seat, there were 
cogent reasons, geographical and linguistic, for locating the 
library elsewhere, and, besides these, much was to be said 
in favour of the encouragement given to students by the 
selection of a more healthy and tranquil atmosphere than 
could be found in the neighbourhood of huge industrial 
settlements. 

In estimating the probable cost of erecting and of main- 
taining the institutions the committee had before them the 
draft scheme formulated by selected representatives of 
Welsh opinion, who had arrived at the conclusion that 
50,000/. (40,000/. for building and 10,000/. for fitting) would 
provide the museum and 20,000/. the library, and that the 
maintenance would absorb 8,oo00/. and 2,o0o0/. respectively. 

These estimates were, they understand, formed after 
visits of inspection to the museums of Edinburgh and 
Dublin, and by the aid of particulars furnished as to the 
cost and accommodation of. those museums, and in the 
judgment of the persons responsible are not open to much 
reduction looking to the progressive increase that may be 
expected from year to year in the contents of both museum 
and library. 

Such expert advice as the committee have been able to 
obtain tends to confirm the general accuracy of these con- 
clusions, but as regards the initial cost no confident opinion 
can perhaps be passed on the point until plans and specifi- 
cations are submitted to competent authority. It may, how- 
ever, be stated that, so far as can be foreseen and taking 
the expenditure upon the Edinburgh Museum, which 
reached approximately 105,000/., as the basis of calculation, 
an outlay of 50,o0o/. in order to provide adequate accommo- 
dation for a collection of objects illustrative of the natural 
history, antiquities and early industries of Wales, with the 
addition, as may be necessary, of relative objects from other 
parts and with due regard to reasonable conditions of 
expansion, cannot be considered excessive. 

The estimates for upkeep and working expenses do not 
present the same difficulty ; that of 8,oo0/. for the museum 
includes 5,250/. for salaries and wages, 1,750/. for mainten- 
ance of the building and administrative outlay under various 
heads, and about 1,o00/. for purchase of specimens, publica- 
tions, &c. In the provision of 2,o00/. for the library, a sum 
that may be easily exceeded, 750/. is appropriated to salaries 
and wages, 500/. to establishment charges, 200/. to binding 
and 500/, to the purchase of books, but the amount of this 
item would, it is stated, depend on the possibility of obtain- 
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ing for the library a statutory claim to copies of works 
published in Wales. 

It being premised that the estimate of 50,000/, for the 
establishment of the museum and 8,ooo/. for its upkeep is 
sufficient, there appears to be in Cardiff a capital sum 
already available (besides the value of the site) of 40,000/., 
and under two Acts an income of 2,940. would be forth- 
coming, as even if the national library is not in Cardiff, it is 
presumed that the resources of the Public Libraries Acts 
could still be drawn upon for the library equipment neces- 
sary to a national museum. It may be assumed that further 
subscriptions will increase the capital sum aforesaid, 20,000/. 
of which might be devoted to provision and the remainder 
to endowment, thus bringing the income available for the 
last-named purpose up to at least 3,540/.; the county of 
Glamorgan and the urban authorities in the neighbourhood 
of Cardiff would probably procure means to supplement 
this sum by a considerable amount. 

In regard to Aberystwyth, the estimated sum for the 
‘establishment of the library (20,000/.) is already found, but 
it is represented that a place with small resources cannot 
provide any endowment, and the Welsh counties generally, 
the councils of eight of which have pronounced in favour of 
Aberystwyth as the seat of the library, are in the same 
case; here, however, in view of the locality finding the 
whole capital required the problem is confined to the 
smaller question of maintenance, and with some support 
from outside it might not be impossible to find the balance 
in the country. 

Although the estimate of the total cost under both heads 
is preliminary in its nature, and its absolute accuracy can- 
not be guaranteed, there is no question that the establish- 
ment of the museum and library in towns already the seats 
of well-equipped university colleges should, with intelligent 


organisation, contribute’ materially to the reduction of the | 


charges for maintenance which would be necessary under 
other circumstances. 


AMONG THE GREEK ISLANDS. 
hes recent Archzological Congress at Athens was 


followed, says the Scotsman, by two extended excur- | 
sions, in the course of which visits were paid to a large | 


‘number of the most interesting sites on the mainland of 
Greece, among the islands and along the western coast of 
Asia Minor. Those sites on which excavations have recently 
been in progress were naturally selected for special study, 
and on this account the central point of the excursions was 
Crete, where three days were devoted to the sites on which 
Italian, English and American explorers have for some 
years past been so fruitfully active. The ; arty had the 
‘advantage of the presence 
archeologist who, as discoverer and explorer, had been 
identified with the particular site visited. ‘The carrying 
‘out of extensive works of excavation, such as those at 
Ephesus, Cnossos, Delphi or Thera, means much of good 
to a locality. Employment is found for large bodies 
of workmen. There is a brisk demand for supplies. 
Visitors are attracted to the spot. The leader of the 
undertaking cultivates friendly relations with the person- 
ages of the locality, great and small, and, best of all, a 
sense of local and historical pride is aroused, so that 
the Cretans and Samians of to-day talk as familiarly 
of Minos and Polycrates as of their own demarch. Hence 
an explorer, who has identified a modern site with some 
ancient place or name, has appealed to this national senti- 
ment, and won a place in the hearts of the people that 
‘no merely material service would secure. Dérpfeld has 
been maintaining that the Ithaca of Homer is not the 
modern island of that name, but the neighbouring isle of 
Leukas, and the Leukadians look on him as the people of 
the middle ages regarded a saint, who had brought their 
locality into fame by some miracle or wonder. Freiherr 
Hiller von Geetringen, who was of the party, is a great 
favourite in the island of Thera, for he has not only un- 
covered the site of the ancient city, but-has written a large 
work on the whole island, which is as interesting from the 
geological as from the archeological standpoint. These 
considerations, ideal as well as material, combined to pro- 
duce such expansive friendliness on the part of the people 
that, wherever the expedition came, it was received with 
triumphal arches, bands of music, speeches overflowing 
with Hellenic and local patriotism, repasts elegant as well 
as abundant, and gifts of cigarettes and of flowers. The 
last, in carefully compacted bouquets, or flung by fair hands 


in almost every case of the | 


before the feet of somewhat embarrassed savants, wer 


| feature of these golden days of early spring. The m 


charming popular reception was on the island of Leuk 
the people of which are in high spirits as the fellc 
citizens of Odysseus. The ordinary traveller in Gree 
whose relations with the people of a locality are primar 
of a financial character, misses these glimpses of a kins 
demonstrative people, whose unaffected friendliness } 
been one of the most pleasant features of the tour. 

Apart from the social interest of the excursions, th 
value from the archeological point of view can hardly 
over-estimated. It would have been quite impossible ; 
a private party, using the ordinary means of travel, to he 
visited so many sites in so short a space of time. Olymp 
Delphi, Mycenz, Tiryns, Epidaurus, which, with oth 
places on or close beside the mainland, were visited 
the first of the two excursions, are, of course, eas. 
accessible to the ordinary tourist; but Melos, Delos, © 
Cnidus, Theras, old Samos, with all Cretan sites sa 
Cnossos, lie out of the beaten track; and a visit even 
Candia, Didyme, by Miletus, Pergamon, or Troy, involy 
some outlay in time and money. The advantage of havi 
small steamers that would go anywhere where needed, a 
land a party in their own boats on any desired point of 
rock-bound coast, is obvious, and from this the members 
the expedition reaped the fullest benefit. An unpreme 
tated descent of this kind on the side of the ancient Cnid 
was one of the features of the trip. The steamer approach 
a bare, rocky headland, descending in a serrated crest fro 
a height of about 2,000 feet to the sea, where a flat spit 
Jand connects it with a craggy peninsula, once probably ; 
island, the curving coast of which forms natural shelter 
anchorages. The site is, at the first appearance, utter 
deserted, though cattle and goats are seen on a nearer vie 
to be feeding freely on the slopes. As we draw closer 
the shore masses of what seemed at first to be cra: 
resolve themselves into vast piles of Greek polygon 
masonry, and the mountain side is seen to be laid o 
in successive terraces, supported here and there | 
retaining walls of large squared blocks. A depression — 
the hillside resolves itself into the hollow auditorium of ¢ 
ancient theatre. The entrance to the land-locked harbo 
between the mainland and the former island is seen to] 
guarded by semicircular towers above great quay-walls | 
stone. A line, which cuts the apparently almost vertic 
side of the mountain from the sea beach to the topmo 
crest, now reveals itself as the track of the massive city wal 
built of polygonal blocks which, when it has ascended 1 
the crest, follows its jagged ridge down to the shore just o 
the further side of the harbour. The whole site, nov 
absolutely bare of trees and so steep as to seem almost ui 
climbable, appears a strange one for a civilised and wealth 
city, yet it is only a type of many sites of the kind, such ¢ 
old Samos, Ephesus and Pergamon, where ground for house 
and public buildings has been gained by costly works « 


_ terracing, and where the daily intercourse of the citizen 
| . 
| must have involved 


an immense amount of going up an 
down-stairs. We land and find the place only occupied b 


| a few herdsmen, who bring round for sale their coins an 


broken terra-cottas. There are indications of the older eXCé 
vations of the time of Sir Charles Newton and Sir Robe 
Murdoch Smith, but otherwise the place is unviolated an 
is profoundly impressive. Here, somewhere on thi 
deserted hillside, stood that little shrine, open to th 
front and back and enclosed. in a pleasant plantatio 
of fruit trees and myrtle, within which stood th 
Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, to see which stranger 
came to the place from far and.near. These terrace 
carried temples and porticoes, the clear-cut rectangle 
of which contrasted with the broken lines of th 
rocks and the rounded masses of the plane trees ans 
cypresses which the pseudo-Lucian tells us once clothe 
the now gaunt and naked crags. How the marble column: 
and pediments must have sparkled from afar across the 
sea. What life about the two harbours, where the mer 
chant ships were coming and going, and the war galleys lay 
at anchor. As the sun goes down in amber light behin 
the indented peaks of the island of Cos, and the viole 
shades of evening begin to veil the heights, the traveller: 
turn regretfully from a scene that has touched the poeti 
sense more than any which they have visited. 3 

On sites where the spade of the excavator has. beer 
effectively busy the historical imagination is hardly allowec 
time for this quiet brooding, so clamant are the presen 
interests of the work in progress. Here the prevailing 
sentiment is scientific rather than romantic. The aspect 0: 


bal | 


: 
; 
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1e excavations themselves is as a rule anything but) 
ttractive. Most often little is visible but the foundations | 
f walls, while the decorative details and works of art that | 
ave been discovered in the course of the operations have | 
een removed to a museum. Without these half the 
aterest of the place is gone. Especially is this felt at the 
‘emple of Diana at Ephesus. The site of this, perhaps | 
ne greatest and most famous of all the Hellenic shrines, 
es very low, and was probably chosen on account of the | 
xistence of an earlier shrine, traces of which the recent 
sritish excavations have brought to light. It is now almost 
onstantly under water, and presents necessarily a some- 
vhat dismal appearance. Yet sculpture of the highest 
nterest and beauty, as well as a unique treasure in smaller 
bjects, has been found on the spot, and if reproduc- 
ions of these were at hand the interest of the place 
yould, to the ordinary visitor, be immeasurably increased. 
3ritish enterprise, embodied in the person of Mr. J. T. 
Nood, achieved here a signal success, but the place does 
yot produce the effect on the spectator that one would 
jesire, It is a little disappointing, too, to find so much 
2oman work at a site like Ephesus superimposed on the 
Jellenic. Even the Ephesian theatre is not as it was in 
he time of St. Paul. On-the other hand, the Cretan 
»xplorations have brought to light nothing but old work of 
he earliest and most interesting kind. The expedition 
risited five separate sites, where excavations have revealed 
jot only the remains of great palaces, as at Cnossos and 
heestos, but prehistoric towns, with their narrow paved 
streets, their small closely-packed houses, their: flights of 
steps, their suburban burying-places. One such town has 
been excavated at Gournia, in Eastern Crete, by‘an American 
lady, Miss Boyd, who received the party and conducted 
them over the carefully explored site. Miss Boyd has 
made herself popular in the best sense among the people, 
and the whole undertaking has been carried out in the most 
exemplary fashion. , 

With regard to the civilisation represented by these so- 
called Mycenzean remains, we are Still in the dark. A fact, 
most conspicuous at Phzestos, in Crete, but one of which 
there is evidence elsewhere also, is the existence of two 
distinct strata of monumental structures on the sites, repre- 
senting two distinct types of palace. One type, which is to 
all appearance the earlier, is represented centrally at Mr. 
Arthur Evans’s diggings at Cnossos, and shows us a number 
of comparatively small apartments grouped, with some 
attention to arrangement, about large open courts. The 
other type is best exhibited at Tiryns, in the Peloponnesus, 
and here we have a plan which seems to correspond with 
the descriptions in Homer, presenting us with one large 
hall opening by ample porches into a court flanked by 
colonnades, all the other rooms being of quite a subordinate 
order. At Pheestos the latter type, the Homeric palace, has 
been superinduced on an earlier house of the Cnossian type, 
and there is some evidence that the same was the case else- 
where. Dr. Dorpfeld calls the earlier type “ Carian,” and the 
later, or Homeric, type, “ Achzean;” but we know too little 
about the Carians for this distinction to help us. One thing is 
clear, that the builders of both kinds of palace were 
remarkably artistic people, and it is evident, too, that they 
had similar artistic tastes and social customs, for the well- 
known fresco of the bull from the “ Achaean” palace at 
Tiryns is closely paralleled by the bull frescoes on the 
walls at “Carian” Cnossos. The “finds” from all the 
Cretan sites are collected now in a large room and gallery 
of the museum at Candia, and the exhibition is perhaps 
still more attractive than the Mycenzan room in the 
Central Museum at Athens. The decorative instinct, the 
love of nature, the exquisite precision of workmanship, of 
which there is evidence at Candia, make the collection one 
of the most fascinating interest. If the work be Greek, it 
is curiously unlike the genuine early Greek art of the 
historical period, from about 600 B.c. onward, in which 
there is far less spontaneity of artistic expression, and less 
of the genial naturalism which delight us in Cnossian fres- 
coes and Mycenzan painted pottery. It is clear that the 
future must hold in store for us many fresh discoveries 
before the problem of pre-Homeric civilisation in A°gean 
lands is satisfactorily solved. 


_ M. Scellier de Gisors, the architect, has died at Paris in 
his sixty-first year. He was an inspector-general of civil 


buildings, professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, architect 
of the Luxembourg Palace, &c. pesca 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY. OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ce Saturday, June 3, the members of the above Society 
, visited Norbury Church, Derbyshire, a very interest- 
ing and unusual church. Originally there seems to have 
been a Norman nave, to which was added a fourteenth- 
century chancel, and on the south side a tower. Later, in 
Perpendicular times, the nave was rebuilt with a north 
aisle, and the spaces on each side of the tower were occu- 
pied by chapels; the latter are low, and the result is a 
charming bit of grouping both outside and inside. The 
glory of the building is its magnificent stained-glass, the 
colour of the fourteenth-century work in the north and south 
windows of the chancel being something to remember. The 
east window is rather a jumble of bits of fifteenth-century 
glass from the nave, good in themselves, but not forming 
one design. The red brick Marton House adjoining well 
deserves notice. 

Wootton Lodge was next visited, by kind permission of 
Colonel B. C. P. Heywood, who entertained the members 
to luncheon, and devoted the afternoon to showing them 
round the house and its beautiful gardens. The house is 
an excellent example of a stately Elizabethan mansion. 
The entrance front is singularly fine; two low buildings, 
stables, &c., mark the angles of the enclosed forecourt, 


through which an elliptical drive leads to a great flight of 


steps rising to the main entrance porch. The porch is 
carried right up to the parapet, and is enriched with heraldic 
carving. On either side of this central projection are long 
windows four storeys high, with great mullion and tre- 
moine windows, while just visible round the corner on 
either flank are similarly lofty circular bays. The front is 
surrounded by a balustrade. From a slight hill in front of 
the house the dignified symmetry Of this front and its fore- 
court is impressive, and one regrets the loss of the tree- 
shaded avenue which in former times led over this hill 
straight to the entrance gates... The gardens have terraces 
and broad flights of stone steps, and a most charming and 
unexpected little ‘frond gardén™*Oh thé top of a crag 
behind the house. 4) yntvls 

On Thursday evening, June 8,-the Society visited the 
Manchester Arts and Crafts Museum, attached to the School 
of Art. Brief comments on the principal objects of an 
architectural character were made by Professor S. H. 
Capper and Mr. P. E. Corbett, and the head-master, Mr. R. 
Glazier, gave an account of some of the handicrafts repre- 
sented in the museum, notably of glass and pottery. 


TESSERZ. 


Place Names. 

AMES were not given in old times as they too often 
are given now, out of mere whim or caprice, without 
the slightest regard to their suitability, so that a row of 
little ugly brick cottages by a dusty roadside is yclept 
“Paradise Place,” and a batch of ténements, whose only 
view is over a hideous brickfield, is known as “Prospect 
Terrace,” and “ Abbeys,” and “Priories” and “Granges” 
are among the common stock of the builder’s nomenclature. 
Anciently every local name had a meaning, and was given 
by those who knew that meaning and because of it. It is 
not always—perhaps not often—possible for us, at this 
distance of time and with the alteration and mutilation to 
which our local names have been subjected in the mouths 
of so many generations, to determine this meaning. It is 
often guesswork with the best equipped philologists. But 
difficult. as the problem is, we are sure it has a solution, 
and this solution is well worth any amount of trouble to 
discover. As archzology is the handmaid of history, so is 
philology the handmaid of archeology. A  well-directed 
study of words and names is one of the most important 
helps in arriving at the knowledge of things. No ancient 
place or name is without a signification, and in these names 
a store of history lies, crouched, waiting to be brought. to 
light by the science of comparative philology. In the words 
of Professor Earle, “ When the duly-trained philological 
eye traverses the map of any district, it can read at a glance 
the traces thereon left and assign each name to the race 

that gave it birth.” 

An Egyptian Funeral Tent. 

One of the objects found in a tomb some years ago at 
Deir-el-Bahari was a canopy or tent which had been used 
at the funeral of Queen Isi-em-Kheb. The tent may be 
described as a mosaic of leatherwork, consisting of thousands 
of pieces of gazelle hide, stitched together with thread of ) 
colour to match. The edges are neatly bound with pink: 
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cord of twisted leather, sewn on with stout pink thread; 
each colour is a separate piece, no one section bearing two 
colours; thus each square of the chessboard-patterned foot- 
stool, upon which the gazelles are kneeling, is a distinct 
morsel stitched to its neighbours. The whole work is, in 
fact, a mosaic, and is the only example yet discovered of 
what may be called ancient Egyptian tapestry. The colours 
consist of bright pink, deep golden yellow, pale primrose, 
bluish-green and pale blue. They were wonderfully well 
preserved, considering that they were laid on not long after 
the Trojan war, and are contemporary with Solomon. 
Much of the surface still retains a gloss similar to that of a 
kid glove ; the pink, yellow and green have not faded at all, 
though dulled to some extent by the dust of ages. ‘The 
canopy consists of a great central panel 9 feet long and 
6 feet wide, divided into two equal sections. One is 
covered with pink and yellow rosettes on a blue ground; 
the other displays six vultures, each surmounted by a 
hieroglyphic text, and divided from its neighbour by a row 
of pink rosettes on a yellow ground. At each side is a flap 
divided from the central section by four bands of colours— 
blue, red, yellow and green, and further ornamented with 
a border of a spear-head pattern. Below this comes a row 
of panels containing various emblematical devices, and 
below that again is a chessboard pattern of pink and green 
squares, bordered at bottom with a broad belt of pink. At 
both ends are flaps presenting the same arrangement of 
chequers when spread out flat. The entire fabric measures 
22 feet 6 inches in length and 19 feet 6 inches in width, 
and covers a space of 201 square feet of leather. 


a Scottish ’’ Building Trades Exhibition. 


Sir,—As I am receiving letters asking whether I have 
any connection with a “‘ Scottish” Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion, which is being undertaken owing to “the encourage- 
ment given by the increasing success of the London enter- 
prise,” would you kindly allow me to state that I have no 
connection whatever with this venture nor has any of my 


staff.—Yours faithfully, H. GREVILLE Montcomery. 
The International Building Trades Exhibition, 
43 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. : 
June 14, 1905. 


GENERAL. 


The Painters who will assist the Corporation of Liverpool 
in hanging pictures for the autumn exhibition are Mr. George 
Clausen, Mr. Herbert J. Draper and Mr. W. Follen Bishop, 
of the Liverpool Academy of Arts. The receiving days are 
August 14, 15 and 16, but works from the Royal Academy 
and other London exhibitions will be accepted up to the 19th. 

The Usher Hall Committee at their meeting on Monday 
asked Mr. Morham, who prepared plans for a new building, 
to report whether the Synod Hall could not be reconstructed 
to serve all the purposes desired. 

M. Romagnol has been elected wood-engraver for the 
Banque de France. His first work will be a hundred-franc 
note, for which M. Luc-Olivier Merson prepared the design. 

A Competition, limited to Carlisle architects, for a new 
school which is to cost 12,000/. has been arranged. The 
premiums are 75/, 30/7 and 20/2. Mr. Brierley, of York, is 
the assessor. 

The Design of Mr. J. E. Franck for the Hammersmith 
baths and washhouses has been provisionally adopted, as it 
has yet to be ascertained whether the work can be carried 
out for 45,000/. 

Mr. A. W. 8. Cross has been appointed architect for the 
restoration of the Shoreditch town hall, which was subjected 
to fire in August 1904. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association discussed on 
Wednesday the arrangements for the proposed autumn 
exhibition of drawings and photographs of architectural 
“ refinements,” lent by the trustees of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Science. 

Mr. E. M. Gibbs has submitted his report to the housing 
_ sub-committee of the Sheffield City Council with reference 
to a competition amongst local architects for plans for the 
erection of twenty dwelling-houses on the Corporation’s 
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petition that the houses could be let at 5s. per week witho 
involving any charge on the rates, and each set of design 
had to be accompanied by a builder’s tender. Mr, Gib} 
awarded the first prize to design No. 5, by Mr. H. L. Paterso 
and the second prize to design No. 16, by Mr. W. Spenc 
Smith. Twenty designs were submitted for competition, 


Mr. James A. Morris, architect, has declined to assj 
the town surveyor of Ayr in the rebuilding of the old bridg 
under conditions laid down by the works committee of th 
Council. The town clerk was instructed to inform M 
Morris that they would be glad to avail themselves of h 
assistance in a friendly way if required. 


m. Zo has obtained the “ Prix National” of the Salor 
Travelling. studentships in architecture were awarded {¢ 
MM. Despegroue and Coutan. 


Mr. William H. Alexander, B.A., of Weymouth, barriste 
at-law, the donor of the buildings for, and a trustee of, th 
National Portrait Gallery, and who died on April 28, ha 
bequeathed to the National Portrait Gallery the portrait b 
Vandyke of John Thurloe, and to the National Gallery th 
portrait (which came from Blenheim) of a woman, b 
Hendhorst. 

The Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art has now o} 
exhibition the collection of arms and armour and othe 
objects of historic and national interest gathered togethe 
by the late Sir Noel Paton in his house and studio ii 
George Square. The collection, which numbers over 80 
specimens, fills the east corridor and nearly the whole o 
the adjoining hall. It has been purchased as a nationa 
property at a cost of 10,000/. 

The British Architectural Association will hold thei 
sixty-second annual congress at Reading on July 17 to 22 
The president of the congress will be the mayor of Reading 
Mr. M. J. Sutton. The inaugural address on the evening o 
the 17th will be delivered by Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A., thi 
president of the Berks Archzeological Society. Excursion 
will be made on the 18th to Silchester, Pamber, Padwortl 
and Ufton Court; on the 19th to Lambourn, Ashdown 
Wayland, Smith’s Cave, Uffington, the White Horse, Spars 
holt and Wantage; on the 2oth to Wallingford; on th 
21st to Abingdon ; and on the 22nd to Newbury. 


The Resolution of the Corporation of Glasgow, followin; 
on a plébiscite of the ratepayers in favour of the Sunday 
opening of art galleries and museums belonging to the 
city, came into operation on the 11th inst. The hours fixec 
for opening were between two and six in the afternoon 
The weather was exceptionally favourable, and as a resul 
the total attendance at the three institutions was 14,102, as 
compared with a daily average of about 5,000. a 


The Shah of Persia, being a sovereign prince, need no 
pay his debts, and if tradesmen give him credit they do s 
entirely at their own risk. This has been established by ¢ 
French Court in deciding in favour of the Shah in an actior 
brought by an architect who wanted to distrain on thé 
Persian monarch’s personal property during his coming 
visit to France. 

A Competition is being organised for the erection of ¢ 
County Court House in Chicago, U.S.A. Seven firms have 
been invited to compete, and they have been guarantee 
1,000 dollars to cover expenses. Any other architect may 
compete under certain conditions. The first, second and 
third prizes in the competition for design and plan are 
respectively 5,000 dollars, 2,500 dollars and 1,000 dollars. 
The cost of the building, exclusive of furnishings, is to be 
3,500,090 dollars. The successful competing architect will 
receive 5 per cent. on the first million of the cost, 4 on the 
second million and 3 per cent. on the remainder. 


A Chancel Screen has been dedicated at Ilsham parish 
church, Torquay, having been erected at the cost of 
Mrs. Snelgrove to the memory of her late husband, 
Mr. John Snelgrove, of St. Elmo, Torquay. The screen, 
which is constructed entirely of English oak, was designed 
by Mr. Charles Forster Hayward, F.S.A., of 50 Great Russell 
Street, W.C., and was carried out to the drawings and under 
the superintendence of Messrs, Hayward & Maynard, 
architects, 20 John Street, Adelphi. 


The Mayor of Exeter has laid the foundation-stone of the 
new institute for the parish of St. David’s. Mr. Harbottle 
Reed is the architect and Messrs. Ham & Passmore the 
contractors. 


Messrs. Kerr & Watson, architects, of Johnstone, N.B., 


are engaged in preparing plans for a public school in that 
town to accommodate 800 scholars. 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


For over thirty years the late James MANSERGH was 
one of the foremost of English civil engineers. His 


works were mainly connected with water supply and | 
sewerage, but originally he acted as a railway engineer. | 


He was a native of Lancaster, where he was born in 
1834, and he was among the early pupils of Queenwood 
College, where JoHN Tynpati and Epwarp FRANKLAND 
were among the professors. It was an experimental 
school established to train youths in practical science, 
and there is no doubt it was a success. ‘The influence 
of TynpALL made him desirous to become an engineer, 
and he entered the offices of Messrs. McKie & Lawson, 
Lancaster. There were various opportunities’ to be 
initiated into a varied practice, and in his twenty- 
first year he was able to obtain an engagement as 
a contractor’s engineer of a railway in Brazil. On 
his return in 1859 he again aided Mr. McKie. In 
1866 he joined the ‘staff of Mr. Lawson, and on 
the death of the latter in 1873 he continued the 
practice. More attention was then given to water supply 
and drainage than in former years, and it is calculated 
that Mr. MANSERGH was engaged as chief engineer for 
the waterworks in over sixty towns. His services 
were not confined to this country, for his advice was 
sought for projects in various parts of the world. In 
1900 he attained the coveted position of President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. His latest work on 
a grand scale was the Birmingham water supply, for 
which in 1892 he prepared the plans. Hitherto it has 
been a success. His life must be considered as excep- 
tionally fortunate. He made his way entirely by his 
own abilities, and he had the satisfaction of knowing 
_ that his business would be carried on by his sons, It 


is believed, however, that he did not escape from the | ? : 
" ‘ Z | was founded in the eighth century by St. Bonirace, the 


dissatisfaction which generally accompanies success, for 
he believed that he lost his vocation when he under- 
took to design and superintend works instead of cor- 
tracting for them. 


connection with the contracts for the new Art Galleries 
in Glasgow. It was desired to erect the buildings with 
expedition in order that they might be used for the 
purposes of the last great exhibition in the city. The 
contractor died, and in such an emergency it was 
reasonable to presume there would be a delay in con- 
tinuing the work. The Corporation, therefore, offered a 
bonus of 5,o00/. provided the work was done by the 
‘time originally stipulated. The architect, Mr. JouHn 
Simpson, claimed 5 per cent. on the bonus, but the claim 
was disallowed on the ground that the 5,o00/. should be 
considered as given for a special purpose, and was not 
part of the cost.. There is no doubt it was part of the 
outlay on the exhibition buildings. By the general rule 
the architect is to be paid his percentage on the total 
cost of the works which were carried out from his 
drawings. The Corporation have called the sum they 
paid a bonus, but that does not alter its character, for it 
was only a rough-and-ready way of giving a higher 
price for work than that which appeared in schedules or 
measurements. Seemingly because the buildings cost 
200,000/, and the architect received 5 per cent. on that 
amount, the Corporation contended he ought to be 
satisfied. . But that sort of arguing would not be lis- 
tened to in any of the Scottish Courts. Ifthe Corporation 
agreed to pay 5 per cent. on the total cost their liability is 
not diminished one jot by calling a part of that cost a 
bonus. , We suppose the arrangement for paying the 
contractor the increased sum was made through the 
agency of the architect. Ifso that is further evidence 
of their liability. 


_ available for the monasteries and convents. 


| secular uses. 


ALTHOUGH there‘is a possibility of preserving the 
French churches by making the congregations respon- 
sible for their conservation, that kind of security is not 
At the 
first Revolution buildings of that class were devoted to 
Many of them lost the most interesting 
of their characteristics, and French archeologists, 
although they may not approve of the monastic system, 
regret the destruction of works of art which cannot be 
replaced. The treatment to which the Palace of the 
Popes at Avignon was and is subjected suggests the 


| fate of buildings which are less renowned or may have 


little historical importance. The French Government, 
it must be said to their credit, are desirous to diminish 


| if they cannot prevent the vandalism which seems to be 


inevitable. The Minister of Public Instruction and the 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Fine Arts have 
taken a courageous initiative by endeavouring to protect 
the Grande Chartreuse. From its position in Dauphiné,. 
at a height of over 4,000 feet, it could easily be made: 
to suffer. But, in spite of all that was done at the 
time of the Revolution, it contains much which has 
architectural importance, and especially the cloisters. 
What has been achieved is to induce the Commission 
of Historic Monuments to enter the Grande Chartreuse 
in the register of buildings of which they have charge. 
This has been done, and the precedent may be adopted! 
for taking charge of other eeclesiastical buildings. 


A Fire broke out recently in the cathedral of Fulda, 
which fortunately was stopped after the upper part of 
one of the towers had been destroyed, including the 
belfry. The bell, it is feared, has suffered beyond 
restoration. It dates from 1415, but was recast in 1648, 
and the people of Fulda considered it was superior in 
tone to all the others in Germany. Fulda is not a 


| very large town, and it is believed the administration 


was at fault or the fire might have been subdued at an 
earlier hour. The building has interest for Englishmen, 
for it stands on the site of the Benedictine Abbey which 


apostle of Germany, but who was a native of Devon- 
shire. It was not until the eighteenth century that the 
abbey became a cathedral. The building which was so 
lately in danger was erected at a time when the modern 


‘ g ‘ ; ____| Italian style was preferred to German, Gothic or Roman- 
AN interesting point to architects has been raised in | 


esque. The crypt, however, is a survival of the abbey 


church. 


THE progress of the explorations by the German 
Archzeological Institute at Pergamon has been described 
in a communication to that body. An antique building, 
but of what kind is uncertain, has been discovered 
between the’ second agora and the gymnasium. 
Apparently it was a residence for some wealthy 
patrician, and as such it has unusual interest. The 
Hermes, after ALCAMENES, stood in one of the halls; 
there was also a second figure of HERmes, of which a 
part remains and which evidently was produced at the 
cost of a Roman consul. Several large fragments of 
mosaic have also been brought to light. The larger 
gymnasium occupied the party for some time. It 
must have been an impressive building with halls 
containing many columns. Originally the latter were 
in. the Doric style, but .the Romans _ substituted 
Corinthian columns in some cases. Judging by the 
number of the fragments there was an abundance of 
sculpture. The inscriptions are still legible. One 
records ‘the services of a superintendent to whom 
almost Divine honours’ were paid. It is anticipated 
that when the exploration is complete the gymnasium 
will be one of the greatest victories of the German 
Institute over time. The theatre revealed peculiarities 
of arrangement which were unexpected. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Pergamon there are also many sites which 
could be turned to account, but at present the city itself 
is more than sufficient to engross the attention of the 
exploring party. 
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WOOD- CARVING. 

ORD AVEBURY acted as became a: atte 
when on Monday he delivered'a discourse at 
Carpenters’ Hall to the students of wood-carving about 
the greatness of wood. That material introduces in 
our houses something of spring, summer and autumn. 
Tt was, as he said, mysteriously built up from the air 
of Heaven, and was watered through the agency of the 
exquisite machinery of the leafage. It conveyed, too, 
a'moral lesson by suggesting the shortness of human 

life, for while few’ men expect to live a century, 
tree could enjoy existence for more than a rhousatid 
years. Unfortunately mankind in, general are ‘not 


disposed to reflect, an the blessings which. Heaven has 
bestowed upon them, ; 
are as oblivious of, the origin of the beams and quartering 
as if they occupied houses with walls of artificial stone. 
Indeed, of late years wood has been shrouded with 


realise what itis... If paint is, not used, varnish. and 
stains are employed so that the original appearance of 
the tree when it was first cut is, no longer presented. 
Women, as a_rule, are inimical to plain. wood; they 
prefer to sée. it painted, Sometimes a compromise of 
the man’s and the woman’s ideas is obtained by,varnish- 
ing the outsides of doors and painting the inside. 

It is well to have arrangements made for the. study 
of wood-carving. It is not, however, a new art, as some 
members of the Carpenters’ Company suppose. For in 


England, as in all northern countries where timber. 


abounds, the natural instinct of man compelled him to 
try and impart an ornamental appearance to”* the wood 
he used. It was much easier to, carve than stone, 
and there was always.a hhability to’ over-charge it with 
ornament. Enoughremains of the work of; thes Medizval 
carpenters to sugg est. their .competency aswell as 
their extravagance.,, It is, however, in the work-of the 
early Renaissance that,we can see the.prevalence. of the 
skill which was to,be found.in England. The timbering 
of the exteriors was: sometimes. wrought. into , fantastic 
forms. But it.was,, within. doors. the carvers were 
allowed to revel. | They were not.always inventive in 
the creation of patterns.,, Nevertheless, if they employed 
stock forms, they were prodigal. in the use of them. 
The advantage of .blank spaces-in giving effect was 
neglected, and we may see Elizabethan work which is 
as COV ered with catved forms as a piece of room paper 
with a printed pattern- -Im buildings which are known 
to have been designed by architects we find more 
restraint; but the English carver of the, Renaissance 
period loved profusion, and if contracts were not illiberal 
his modern successor would gladly imitate him. 
. .Whether it was recognition ofa, principle: or in- 
ability to imitate natural models cannot now be decided, 
but the greater part.of,the ornament introduced in those 
days was of a conventional.character. However, under 
the Sruarts fruit, flowers and birds were. more often 
imitated. Carvers. like Grintinc .Grepons . believed 
themselves independent artists, and.all classes:seem-to 
have been smitten by, their imitations. Although some- 
thing about art has. been taught in schools, it must be 
sorrowfully admitted that. English people: in: our time 
are no less susceptible to the carver’s skill in. imitating 
natural products. . In a building like St. Paul's, happily, 
the work of Grepons is not easily recognised ; it\is lest 
among other details. .. It.is only:in'a mansion where he 
was allowed full sway that we can judge of the taste of 
the spectators. In,Petworth the whole: ofthe Greek 
marbles are not. considered to be equal. to the pears, 
apples or cherries or the birds which Gresons and 
Ritson were allowed to execute. If the end_.of arti is to 
give pleasure there can be no doubt the; carvings have 
attained that end, but, they could not.have been.set. up: 
under the direction of any architect Pie ae maetin the 
principles of his art. { rors 
Carving can be utilised i in ae a way as to become 


“ 


:People who live in timber. houses. 


ness. 


an aid to architecture. Italians and--Frenchmen have 
carved figures and ornament during centuries which are 
still delightful to look upon. But thosé artists were able 
to recognise their true position’ and that they were only 
auxiliaries in the production of a kind of art which was 
comprehensive in its character.. English independence, 
apparently, does not allow of that-kind of co-operation. 
Give a wall-painter or a plumber, a stained-glass 
designer or a sculptor an inch, and he is sure to take an 
ell. He will endeavour to make it appear that: his par- 
ticular work is the most important of all, and he conse- 
quently endeavours. to have attention drawn to it, regard- 


less of all other considerations. 


The condition of things has so changed that there is 
only opportunity to,use carving to a limited,extent ina 
modern house. ., In the. couneil- chambers, of :municipal 


buildings. and special rooms in public offices it may be 


feasible to have panelling with some ornamental carving 
covering the <walls,.but in houses, whether. large or 


| small, there are difficulties, for panelling and carving 
paint to such an extent that it is only by inference we; 


have been superseded by other: modes of , decoration. 
When tapestries first came into vogue panelling became 
unnecessary. At a,subsequent period painting claimed 
possession,of the walls. In some old English mansions 
it is possible to see. paintings which are hung upon 


| panelling, but as the lines of the latter rarely correspond 


with the frames of the picture, the panelling is concealed 
and the painting suffers. - When, it is possible .to assign 


a certain number of, portraits to a room panelling could 


be arranged to accommodate.them, but cases of that 
kind. are comparatively few. People who_ possess 
pictures like to be able to change their positions or to 


introduce others in their places without detriment to the 


appearance of the apartment, 

The. Gothic , Revival. must be credited with the 
increased. esteem which was given to woodwork, whether 
plain or adorned. The principle of honestly displaying 
materials. and. workmanship brought about -a: great 
improvement in carpentry and joinery. As churches 
were the foremost fields for Gothic art it became neces- 
sary to.employ carving. as well as substantial wood- 
work. The demand for carving incited invention, and 
the. clergy sometimes. found joy, in stalls which were 
mainly the product, of machines. It was discovered 
that the style lent itself to that mode of execution. 
But we are now living in a different period. Forms 
which then were admired because they were supposed 
to be archaic: would not now be tolerated. ~°Old 
English houses may be erected, but any carved orna- 
ment introduced must be of more refined form than 
was displayed: by the originals. Woodwork may vie 
with Scandinavian examples on account of its massive- 
Yet the simplest incised ornament must have a 
grace suchas: was unknown to:the Vikings. If: we still 
show alliance with northern art it has also to appear 
that we are under Italian and French influence, and 
that the Renaissance spirit is stronger now than at the 
end of the sixteenth century. Carving can only be 
sparingly employed, but it has to be of a very high 
class. 

At the present time a sculptor hie could work in 
marble and- bronze would hesitate before producing a 
panel in wood... If he made the experiment he would 
find he could not gain a place for it in an Academy 
Exhibition. Seeing:that wood-carving must be restricted 
in the extent of its employment, and that carvers can 
never receive the prices which are given for other classes 
of artistic work, the:question ought to be raised whether 
it is the employment which should be encouraged among 
ordinary students. It is the sort of work which could 
well be combined with joinery. At least,‘ the: kind 
which is most in request need not be produced bya 
specialist. Anyone, however, who would look at the 
programme of'.a technical institution in town or country 
will see that wood-carving is set down as one of the 


-most* prominent items, although ‘a’ little inquiry would 
show that even: competent men* can only bea pace ‘pre- 
carious employment: i 


a “RG 
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* CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HERE is hope for the study of antiquity in 
England so long as there are such societies as 

that which represents the county and city of Chester 
and North Wales. The time'seems to have vanished for 
making broad generalisations. Our capacities are only 
limited,.and fortune has favoured us by originating a 
belief in specialists. The archeology of Great Britain 
is too vast a science to be grasped: by an individual, 
and for the majority of men -there is often more than 
enough for a single person to comprehend in the survivals 
of his own parish. The example which Gmpert WuitTE 
displayed to his countrymen in the district of Sher- 
borne should be more frequently followed by archzo- 
logists. What is nearest to us, says Dr. JoHnson, 


appeals to us most strongly, and it is fortunate that in 


Great Britain few places exist in which the imagination 
cannot find work to do in restoring the past. Chester, 
no doubt, is especially well favoured, for its history 
goes back to an ancient date, and many times it was 
the scene of important events. But in archeology the 


distinction between great and little should be dis- | 


regarded, for objects which at first sight may appear 
to be of no value may eventually be discovered to be as 


useful as. the fragments of bones which Cuvier and 


Owen employed to recreate beings which had vanished. 


The first paper in the Journal for 1904-5 is by the | 


Archdeacon of CHESTER, and relates to the church- 
wardens’ accounts of the parish of St. Bridget, Chester, 
1811-47. ‘The beginning of the nineteenth century may 


_ be considered as hardly coming within the province of 


archeology. But owing to defective memories and 
indifference a still nearer date seems as remote as the 
time of the PHARAous. Brief as. is the period, it is 


_remarkable that the church was removed from. Bridge 


_ many centuries. 


Street, and another erected in Castle Esplanade, which 
has also vanished. Chester is without a: church to 
St. Bridget, although we may assume from the dedica- 
tion to'the saint that oné must have been standing for 
The cause of the removal was that ‘it 
stood in the way of the approaches to a proposed bridge. 
The new parish church was commenced in 1829, 
Wiiiam Cots, jun., being the architect. It was con- 
secrated in 1829. The people could not have been 
annoyed at the removal, or the churchwardens were 
very forgiving. THomas Harrison, who designed. the 
new bridge, died in April 1829, and was. buried in 
St. Bridget’s churchyard. : A sum’ of 1s/. ‘was: paid for 
the grave, which was returned to the executors “as a 
testimonial of the great estimation in which that gentle- 
man’s abilities were held by the rector and parishioners 
of St. Bridget’s.” The bridge, with its arch of. 200 feet 
span, was regarded as a marvel in those days. Harrt- 
SON was an architect who erected several important 
buildings in England, and he suggested to Lord Excin 
the advisability of obtaining casts’ of the marblés of the 
Parthenon. The county authorities were more generous 
to architects at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
than. they are at present, for the. house in which 
Harrison died had been presented to him as a recog- 
nition of his services. .It-is now the vicarage of the 
united parishes of St. Bridget and St. Martin. What 
the new St. Bridget’s Church was like cannot be ascer- 
tained, for there was no drawing made of it. 

The people of Cheshire, and of Great Britain als 
have, reason to be proud of the 22nd Regiment of Foot: 
It was the first regiment raised to uphold the principles 
of the revolution on the accession. of WiLiiaAm and 
Mary, and its creator was the Duke of Norroik, who 
might..be expected to be in favour. of the old regime. 
The earliest active experience of the regiment was in 
Ireland, and it fought -at;.the Boyne, Athlone and.at- 
Aughrim. In India, under Sir CHARLES Napier,: the 
regiment ° further distinguished . ‘itself, -andi there ate 
memorials of its services.in. Chester Cathedral. . 

Mr. W. E. B. WuirrakeR has a'paper on M Peculiar? 
with special reference to the “ Peculiar of Hawarden.” 


| from the Pope. 
| Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester. 


have done everything 


‘“Peculiars” are parishes which are exempt from the 
bishop’s jurisdiction. Several of them were at one time 
connected with monasteries, or obtained the privilege 
Hawarden until 1257 belonged to the 
About that date the 
Baron. pE Monta.t obinined this independence in ex- 
change for certain lands. Hawarden was particularly 
careful to avoid indebtedness to Chester. If the 
services of a bishop were needed, some Irish bishop 
who was on his travels was called in. There is nothing 
in the history of the parish to show that the people of 
Hawarden were the gainers because they differed from 
ordinary parishioners. Mr: WuittTakeER, however, 
says:—" Though a‘ peculiar’ might be out of place at the 
present time, we must not make the mistake of thinking 
that they were merely abuses of prerogative on the part 
of the Popes and others. In those days of large dioceses 
and imperfect communication, it must have been rather 
an advantage than otherwise for a bishop to have 
several large parishes cut off in this way. The proving 
of wills locally; though it fostered abuse, was still a 
convenience to the poorer classes.” | 

“Horns” being treated by Dr. Bripcg, it might be 
supposed at first that one important class of musical 
instruments was described. On this occasion Dr. 
BripGe regards the horn as the symbol of legal 
authority. In this country prior to the Norman 
invasion, when it was not convenient to have deeds 
drawn up by a lawyer and inscribed on vellum, a horn 


| took the place of a conveyance and was recognised just 


as copyholds are at the present time, although there is 
nothing to show but an entry in the manorial register. 
The subject might be thought to be outside Dr. Brrpce’s 
province, but he has investigated it with a fulness that 
would do credit to a Chancery lawyer of the old school. 
The Pusey Horn is one of the best known in England, 
and it was given by King Canute to WiLLttam Pusey 
with a manor as a reward’ for acquiring information 
about a contemplated ambuscade of the Saxons. Sir 
Henry -AUBREY FLETCHER owns the Borstal Horn, 
which was a gift from Epwarp THE ConFessor. The 
Hungerford Horn confers the right of fishing and 
shooting on those mhabitants of the town who possess 
common rights. In Cheshire there are several horns. 
In: York Minster is a Charter Horn. ULpuus, it is 
recorded, ‘‘went to York, and, taking the horn wherein 
he was wont to drink with him, he filled it with wine, 
and kneeling upon his knees before the altar, bestowed 
upon Gop and the blessed St. Perer all his lands and 
tenements.” FRANK BucKkLanp said that the horn re- 
minded him of the tusks of the mammoth found in Siberia. 
Figures on tombs of knights are sometimes represented 
as grasping a horn. One in’ Pershore Abbey is 
believed to be Wiit1aAm bE Hartey, who fought in the 
First Crusade, and by. having the horn in his right 
hand it is concluded he held his lands by cornage or 
horn-geld.: 

The concluding paper, iHlustrated by several views, 
was prepared by Mr. Epwarp FlopKINsoN, the honorary 
secretary to the Society, and is called °* ‘Notes on the 
Architecture of Basingwerk Abbey, Flintshire.” It was 
a small Cistercian hause! but the characteristics of the 
style of the Order were as much recognised as in a 
larger: building. The forms were severe, yet refined. 
Mr. Hopxkrnson describes its present condition by say- 
ing :—" Of the state of the ruins of the once beautiful 
abbey of Basingwerk it is painful and useless to speak. 
Our Society, and many of our members individually, 
‘possible. to. raise up somé 
enthusiasm for their care in their immediate neighbour- 
hood and elsewhere, but, unfortunately, without avail. 
Not many years must now elapse before every vestige 
of this once important house (save perhaps the remains 
of the refectory) will have disappeared.” Among the 


most interesting parts are some half-timbered buildings 


which were used for storage, guests and other purposes. 
Some parts of the structures were removed for the 
benefit of other churches. Mr. Hopxinson’s paper with 
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its -illustrations should be sufficiently persuasive to 
those possessing wealth for a combined effort to pre- 
serve so admirable an example of Medizeval work. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.* 


LTHOUGH building can be regarded as one of the 
most important of the national industries, it is 
remarkable that we have not yet a museum containing 
a representative collection of materials and appliances. 
In the Geological Museum we can see some building 
stones ; where, however, there is so much else relating 
to minerals in general it is difficult to concentrate atten- 
tion upon them. ‘The woods at Kew lose their interest 
for a similar reason. At South Kensington, in one of 
the dreary galleries, there used to be odds and ends 
relating to building, yet few of them were worthy of a 
builder’s attention. The Parkes Museum shows some 
excellent sanitary appliances, but wisely the character 
of the collection has been restricted.. Thete.is no 
amuseum in any other town,where a young student could 
go with a book like Mr. Mrpp.eton’s in his hand in 
order to test the accuracy of the descriptions, and to 
gain that knowledge which is only to be derived by the 
aid of the eyes. 

One of the reasons for the absence of a building 
museum is that the scientific aspects of materials were 
not always considered. This we can see from the com- 
mission which was appointed to discover stone to be used 
for the construction of the Houses of Parliament. DELLA 
Brcue and the two Situs possessed experience as 
geologists. The question at stake, however, was what 
stone would resist the London atmosphere, not what 
‘stone would support an ordinary load. 
a problem of chemistry, and in those days the connec- 
tion of geology with chemistry was: not recognised. 
‘Consequently no chemist was. employed to test the 
stones, and we all know what followed. Some years 
afterwards, when the Geological Survey was established, 
oné of its chiefs was Brete Jukes. .He had made sur- 
veys of a large part of the globe. He was an enthusiast 
for his science, and he was among the earliest to per- 
ceive that a knowledge of chemistry was essential for a 
geologist. He therefore studied that, subjeet and 
imagined that he had succeeded sufficiently to write 
the chapter on chemistry and: mineralogy, which was to 
be the first in a treatise he had undertaken to prepare. 
He submitted his manuscript to a chemist, who, he said, 
‘pointed out to me many errors into which I had 
fallen, not so entirely from any fault of my own as from 
the absence of precise information on certain points, and 
the presence of certain anomalies in the use of terms 
which characterise every elementary book.” At. the 
time the sole work worth consideration was GMELIN’s 
Handbook,” but it was only obtainable by members of 
the Cavendish Society. ae 

We do not wish to exaggerate the advantages of 
science. The Medizeval builders knew little about 
either chemistry or geology, and yet they succeeded in 
- combining stones in ways that were hazardous. But 
if materials are to be studied under the microscope and 
tested by the aid of chemistry and special machinery, 
then the science which should be applied must not be 
partial. A little knowledge is often dangerous, and it 
is quite possible that excellent materials will be rejected 
which would serve under all conditions of ordinary 
practice. e 

When Mr. Mippteton confesses, ‘I have learned 
a great deal during the preparation of this. book, and 


* Building Materials, their Nature, Properties and Manu- 
facture: a Text-book for Students and others. ByaG TA ee 
Middleton, Illustrated with 197 diagrams and twelve plates from 
photographs. (London: B. T, Batsford ) 

A Handbook for Superintendents of Construction, Archi- 
tects, Builders and Building Inspectors. By H..G. Richey. 
Pana Ne (New York: John Wiley. London: Chapman & 

all. 


Now that was. 
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all that I have learnt I have endeavoured to express 
therein for the benefit of others; but fresh knowledge 
comes to me almost every day,” he merely expresses the 
surprise of all honest students when they endeavour to 
thoroughly understand the mysteries of materials. In 
specifications much which may be stereotyped is 
adopted, and qualities and conditions are prescribed 
with the confidence which was originally derived from 
the specifications copied in the early days of pupilage. 
Mr. MippLeton has not compiled his book from other 
treatises, for wherever possible, he says, he travelled in 
order to see things for himself. No doubt similar 
information is to be obtained elsewhere, but all through 
the pages we see an endeavour to express only facts as 
far as they were realised by the author. 

There are forty-five chapters in the book. A great 
many of them contain numerous facts arranged in 
tabular form, while others have summaries, ‘notes for 
users” containing deductions from what has been stated. 
The author begins with the mineral kingdom, describing 
different varieties of stones, cements, limes, bricks, &c. 
Next timber is treated, and afterwards the metals used 
in construction. Then we have chapters on paints, 
varnishes, glass, papers, asbestos, uralite, slagwood, 
ruberoid, &c. It is difficult amidst such a mass of 
information to take any extract, for all the paragraphs 
are united. The following, however, relating to sand 
will help to suggest the condensation of the descrip- 
tions :— hong 


It is well to bear in mind (1) that the individual grains 
of sand contain no salt; (2) that the salt merely coats the 
grains or lies between them, having- been deposited there 
by the evaporation of salt water; (3) that the salt is soluble 
in water, and may be entirely removed by careful washing ; 
and (4) sea sand so washed is quite as good for building as 
any pit or river sand of equal fineness and smoothness of 
grain. Other methods of “ killing” or neutralising the effect 
of the salt in sea water have been tried at various times, 
but they have hardly proved successful. Salt is the most 
harmful substance which sand can contain. It has'so great 
an affinity for moisture that a wall in which it is used is 
rendered permanently damp. Any sand which is salt to 
the taste, including all sea sand and a good deal of pit sand, 
dug from comparatively recent under-sea deposits, should 
consequently be rejected for all purposes other than for use 
under water, unless it be first properly washed. Sea sand 
is also’ generally rounded by attrition, and consequently 
wanting in sharpness; and so to a less extent is river sand. 
Pit sand is of all qualities, it being impossible to lay down 
any rule. An excellent sand is obtained in the process of 
washing decomposed granite for the extraction. of kaolin, 
but it is only used locally, the cost of transport being pro- 
hibitive. Sand does not absorb water in any appreciable 
quantity, its bulk is not diminished or increased by cold or 
heat, and does not contract in drying; therefore the greater 
the quantity of sand used in mortar in proportion to lime 
the less probability there will be of the mortar shrinking 
and breaking. 


Mr. Mrppreton’s book meets a necessity of which 
most architectural students must have had experience. 
It should always be kept at hand for reference, for the 
information in it will be found adapted to all classes of 
buildings. 

Mr. Ricuey, who has prepared Messrs. WILEy’s 
handbook, is a representative American, for he has 
had experience as carpenter, contractor, architect and 
superintendent of construction. His handbook is of 
wide scope, in order to be useful to those who are 
prepared to utilise all opportunities of advancement 
which may come before them. There is therefore 
information not only on ordinary building, but on 
drawing, mensuration, hydraulics, &c. American 
pocket-books are well known from their encyclopaedic 
contents, and Mr. Ricuey’s can: take a place among 
them. It would be interesting for anyone who wishes 
to understand American building to compare the pages 
with those in similar English guides. The author gives 
ample extracts from the latest building codes of various 
American cities, and we ‘can therefore realise the 
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standards which are sought after. A large part is 
occupied with fireproof:construction, and more atten- 
tion is given to heating than is usual in England. The 
valuable specifications. which are introduced are all 
official, and the book. may be taken as representative of 
American work under favourable conditions. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of: the Institute of Architects was held on |, 


Monday evening last, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., 


president, in the chair. 


Royal Gold Medal. 

The PresipentT in his address said:—lIt is my good 
fortune this evening to conclude my year of office in a way 
that affords me an especial pleasure. - Surely no president 
can desire anything better than as his last official act in the 
session to be called upon to confer high honour upon an 
esteemed friend and colleague. The Royal gold medal 
which I am here to present to Sir Aston Webb is a dis- 
tinction conferred by His Majesty the King on the unani- 
mous recommendation of Sir Aston’s brother architects. 
For me to point out how this great honour has been won, 
and how richly it is deserved, might well seem superfluous 
if not impertinent ; for there is no man better known or 


more highly esteemed in the profession than Sir Aston | 


Webb—and probably nobody who has achieved a greater 


general popularity. Yet there are a few things I should | 


like to say, and no doubt, too, a few things on which you 


will naturally expect me to give you some information. I | 


am not going to give you a biography of our friend here, 


though it does seem the fashion nowadays to write (and | 


even publish) an account of a man’s life long before he 
has passed over to the majority. Dr. Johnson is said 
to have remarked that if he really thought Boswell was 
making notes of his life with a view to publication, he 
would take his (Boswell’s) life first. 
distinctly truculent old fellow, and Boswell might well 
have been afraid to avow his sinis‘er design. But I have 


had many an experience of Sir Aston Webb’s geniality and | 


kind-heartedness, and am therefore prepared to say a few 


things about him, even though he be still, as I am glad to_ 


say, very much alive. 


Firstly, let me point out how closely, from the com- | 


mencement of his career, our former President has identified 
himself with his profession, and how readily he has lent 
all his energies and abilities to serve the true interests of 
his brother architects. The very year after he was articled 
to Mr. Banks (of Banks & Barry)— that is, some thirty- 
eight years ago—he became a member of the Architectural 
Association, and from that time onward continued to serve 
the Association in one capacity or another, until finally, in 
1884, he was elected its President. 
Similarly with our own Institute. 
year after he won the Pugin studentship—he joined us as 
an Associate, was elected a Fellow in 1883, served as 
member of Council, hon. secretary and vice-president, and 
finally became our President in 1902, bringing to the chair 
a wealth of experience and ability which won the admira- 
tion of all. 
works growing every year, both in number and importance, 
was allowed to interfere for a moment with his duty to the 
profession generally or with his kindly consideration for his 
fellows. Inthe advancement of his own fortunes he has 
mever permitted himself to forget others ; he never misses 
an opportunity of furthering the interests of those who are 
still painfully climbing the ladder. We usually allow our 
Presidents, when once they have passed the chair, to slip 
back into a sort of background of semi-obscurity, and thus 
practically, though not intentionally, limit their opportunities 
of service. This course has the advantage of making such 
demands upon new and rising talent as to provoke it to give 
of its best in the cause of the Institute; but I cannot help 
thinking that it is a pity we have not some sort of ‘ Upper 
Chamber,” not as a kind of oftum cum dignitate refuge for 
men who have done their work, but as a standing com- 
mittee in all matters of the highest importance, matters, viz. 
which call for the judgment and experience of years rather 
than the energy and impetuosity of youth. Fortunately for 
this Institute, Sir Aston Webb has not ceased to take a 
practical and working interest in its welfare. He remains, 
as you know, chairman of the Board of Architectural 
Education—a most important movement initiated during 
the term of his presidency, and fraught, I feel sure, with 


The Doctor was a | 


In 1874—that is,.,the | 


Neither increasing honour nor the burden of | 


very great and valuable results. Outside the Institute 
the list of his activities and responsibilities is a long one. 
He is the representative of architecture at the London 
University, and holds, as it were, a “ watching brief” in its 
interest at the Royal Academy, to which he was elected an 
Associate in 1899 and Academician four years later. He 
supervises the work in the architectural school there, and 
many can testify with what ready sympathy and encourage- 
ment he meets all who come to him for help and advice. 
He is a trustee of Sir John Soane’s Museum, also of the 
Architectural Benevolent Society and of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution. There are many other 
ways, too, as many know well, in which less publicly, but 
not a whit less truly, he is found serving the cause of art. 
Now let me turn to speak of some of Sir Aston Webb’s 
works—those monuments by which he is already generally 
known, and by which in time to come he will be famous. 
His peculiar distinction—and I might say peculiar good 
fortune too—lies in the large number of important public 
buildings that have been entrusted to him. Many of these 
have been won by sheer weight of merit shown in competi- 
tion. Amongst such are to be included the Victoria Courts 
at Birmingham, the Metropolitan Life Assurance Society’s 
Offices in Moorgate Street, and the Christ’s Hospital Schools 
at Horsham, all carried out in partnership with Mr. Ingress 
Bell. The first named, the Courts at Birmingham, have 
served as a model for many similar buildings since. Our 
present interest, however, centres in the great works com- 
mitted to him in London, viz. the completion of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and the National Monument to Queen 
Victoria, both of them won in competition; also the Royal 
College of Science, opposite the Imperial Institute, and 
additions to the Admiralty Buildings at the east end of the 
Mall, both of which he received by direct commission. 
When not long ago I visited the new buildings of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum I conceived a great admiration 
for the arrangement of them. The planning is simple and 
readable ; there are long vistas, and a great central octagonal 
hall; moreover, all the galleries are of noble proportion. 
The whole of the interior is to be treated as a background 
for the exhibits, with little decoration, and depending upon 
good form and colour. The staircases and galleries are so 
arranged as to afford glimpses from different levels of the 
larger objects on view. The external effects can hardly as 
yet be’ realised, but I know that the sculptor’s art is to be 
called in to aid in setting forth the nature and purpose of 
the building. As is so often the case with our public build- 
ings, there is no central approach; but in the present in- 
stance it would appear possible to open up the Square 


| opposite, so that there might be at least an open space from 


which to view the museum, and where carriages might 
stand out-of the way of the ordinary traffic. By this 
means not only would an important centre be more or 
less adequately indicated, but the great central entrance 
itself would receive a marked accession of dignity. 
If we want to appreciate to the full the advantage of a fine 
approach to a great public building, we have only to note 


'the result of Sir Aston Webb’s treatment of the Mall in 


connection with the National Monument to Queen Victoria. 
Indeed, after viewing the Mall now, we are compelled to 
admit that the present front of Buckingham Palace, to which 
it leads, is unworthy ot it. As regards the rest of the 
scheme, the work is not yet sufficiently advanced for criticism. 
We still wait for the colonnades which are intended to 
enshrine the monument, but eventually, when Mr. Brock’s 
great work is in its place, these columns will stand in rank 
almost like architectural grenadiers in attendance on Her 
Majesty. A very important, interesting and ingenious part 
of the scheme is on view in the Architectural Room of the 
Royal Academy. The entrance to the Mall from Charing 
Cross is marked by a building with curved frontages, one 
to the Mall the other to Charing Cross, so that the change 
in the line of access at this point will not be so noticeable. 
The entrance to the Mall will be through arches. Within 
the last week the keeper’s lodge has been completed, and 
its position, centrally facing Buckingham Palace Road, is 
seen to be most effective. 

These examples are among the happy results of Sir 
Aston Webb’s competitive efforts; but for the consolation 
and encouragement of less fortunate men, with whom I 
have every sympathy, I may say that he has not always 
been so successful in competition—as, for instance, in the 
cases of the Admiralty, the War Office buildings, the 
Imperial Institute and the Freemasons’ schools at Bushey. 
But when he has scored a win he has taken such a full 
advantage of his opportunity, and achieved such good results, 
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that he has received many direct commissions which were 
in themselves a flattering testimonial to his ability. The 
Admiralty entrusted to him the new Britannia Royal Naval 
College at Dartmouth. In conjunction with Mr. T. M. Deane 
he will build the College of Science Government offices in 
Dublin. He and Mr. Bell together are responsible for the 
Royal United Service Institution adjoining the Banqueting 
House, Whitehall, the new University of Birmingham now 
in course of erection, and for certain additions to Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

Then, too, he has done a good deal in the way of 
churches, both restoring and building. The most important 
and most interesting of all these is the restoration of St. 
Bartholomew the Great in. Smithfield between the years 
1880 and 1890. He has restored three churches in 
Worcester, Burford Church, Herefordshire, and Witley in 
Surrey. He has built St. George’s, Worcester ; the French 
Protestant church and schools in Soho, and churches..in 
North Wales. 

Then there are various domestic works: mansions for 
Sir Offley Wakeman, near Shrewsbury; Sir Augustus 
Webster, at Hildon, Hants; and many others. The flour 
mills and granaries for Messrs. Mumford are amongst his 
most successful buildings in this kind. Altogether it makes 
a long list—an appallingly long list, we might say—when 
we consider the vastness of some of the undertakings. Such 
as it is, it shows what rare ability and power of work Sir 
Aston Webb is endowed with. Few men could accomplish 
all that he has accomflished. He is not an artist only, but 
an excellent man of affairs also, and possesses a tact and 
readiness of resource which is given to but few. His 
character shows itself in his work. The intellectual 
versatility and refinement, tke brightness and felicity of 


temperament which we recognise in the man, all reproduce. 


themselves in the examples of-his art. Above all, by: his 
sincerity and straightforward dealing he has won the con- 


him. It was his distinctive and characteristic work and per- 
sonality which won for him the honour of knighthood in 
November last—an event which gave the greatest satis- 
faction to his friends and brother-artists. What more shall 
I say? Tennyson tells us that when the little Revenge 
was taken the stately Spanish men praised Sir Richard 
Greville “ to his face with their courtly foreign grace.” . But 
it takes a Spanish Don to do that ; besides, Sir Richard was 
very badly wounded. 
national reserve will:allow, enough to convince Sir Aston 


Webb. of our high appreciation both of himself and his.| 
work, and in particular of his generous, self-denying labours | 


in connection with the Institute. 

In making the presentation, the President said -—I 
have much pleasure, Sir Aston Webb, in investing you 
with the Royal gold medal, and in assuring you of the high 
regard in which you are held by the whole of the profession. 


Sir L. Arma-Tapvema, R.A., said as a member of the Royal. 


Academy he felt that in the name of their Institution he 
had a right to stand up and express to Sir Aston. Webb the 
great pleasure it gave them when one of their number was 
so worthily recognised in his talent and in his endeavours 
to serve the great art of which he was such a distinguished 
representative. After what their President had said little 
remained to be told. While on his way to the Institute a 
friend had remarked that in conferring the gold medal, the 
last honour had been paid to Sir Aston Webb. What could 
they give next ? He would repeat the reply he had given— 


the continuation of that respect for the artist and for the. 
his co-. 


man, and that brotherly love of his. friends, 
architects. 

Mr. Atrrep East, A.R.A., thought they could cordially 
congratulate Sir Aston Webb on such an eventful occasion, 
because the highest mark of approval that could be shown 
to any artist was found in the good opinion of the :men 
whose knowledge he valued. The gold medal conferred by 
architects conveyed with it the good wishes and the high 
appreciation of brother artists. Sir Aston Webb was the 
friend of all young artists and architects. He was the 
man they needed in the present day, because he believed 
in the responsibility of the great art which he followed.. 

_. Sir Aston Wepgp, in response, said :—The presentation to 
me 
King on the recommendation of my brother-architects, the 
members of this Institute, fills me with an overwhelming 
feeling of gratitude which unfortunately I have not the 


power adequately to express ; while the long line. of my. 


illustrious predecessors makes me keenly alive to my, 
own shortcomings and makes me appreciate still more 


of this Royal gold medal given by His Majesty the: 
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“your forbearance in selecting me. I ask you ‘to accept my 


grateful and heartfelt thanks, for I hold this honour as the 
highest that can be offered to an architect by his profes- 
sional brethren, and the medal with the recollection of its. 
presentation this evening will always remain with me as 
one of my most cherished possessions ; and, sir, if I may 
Say so, the pleasure and honour is greatly enhanced by 
receiving it at the hands of so distinguished an architect. 
and so old a friend as yourself—one with whom it has beem 
thy pleasure to work for so many years, accompanying it, 
as you have been kind enough to do, with words. which 
have still further increased my pleasure and obligation. 
You have also, sir, with that high imagination with which 
you are gifted, painted a portrait of me for which I thank — 
you most gratefully, all too flattering though it be. I do. 
not propose to-night to interfere with the work of a brother 
artist who has made much out.of such poor material ; for 
though it is certain that from my very intimate knowledge 
of the sitter I could add a few.realistic touches which would 
undoubtedly increase the likeness, at the same time I fear, 
they would spoil your picture, and so I feel. the best-thing 
for me to do is to leave well alone. P 7 
Again, it would ill become me on_ such.an occasion as 
this to, speak of, my work which ‘you, sir, have already~ 
referred to in so flattering a way. The drawings shown 
here to-night (by special request) show what great oppor- 
tunities I have had, and I am afraid also how far short I 
have come to realising them. I can only say I have tried 
my very best and. done my. best, and where I have failed it. 
has not been through idleness. or neglect on my part. , 
There is, however, one work on which I am engaged on. 
which I should like to say a word, viz. the architec- 
tural surroundings. for the great National. Memorial to- 
Queen Victoria, by Mr. Brock, in front of Buckingham 
Palace. Owing to the time this great work of Mr. Brock’s- 


fi d fF allienann : mn | necessarily takes to execute, we have been enabled to pro- 
dence and esteem of all who have come into contact wit 


ceed with the architectural work of preparing the site in 
sections, doing a portion of the work (such as alterations to, 
roads, &c.) each autumn at.a minimum of public incon- 
venience, and thus (as we architects usually have to. 
do) painting the picture, as it were, wash by wash, in 
the full gaze of the public, who. apparently, and not 
unraturally,seem to think. that each last wash is. the 


final one, whereas I need hardly say there is. much 
| yet to be done. 
I think I have said as much as-our | 


The next work will probably be finish- - 
ing the piers that form the three gateways into the 
enclosure with groups of scuipture emblematic of the ~ 
three great self-governing colonies, for which three eminent. 
sculptors have been commissioned under the general direc- 
tion of Mr. Brock. A start will also shortly.be made with. 
the foundations for the building at the east end.of the Mall 
through which, under three archways, will pass the great. 
road into Charing Cross. The. idea of placing the building, 
as shown is to form a worthy termination of the Mall and 
also to screen the change of axis between the Mall and the- 
Strand. But when all the architectural work. has been. 
done, it will still be but a frame without a picture, and the 
public must be kind enough to suspend its final judgment - 
until Mr. Brock’s splendid work is completed and forms a. 
magnificent centre to the whole, all the other work being. 
subsidiary and complementary. to it. With regard to the. 
general effect, time only will give the trees.needed to turn... 
the broad walk through the Green Park into a shady avenue-- 
like the broad walk in Kensington Gardens, to which it is.- 
equal in width, and time only can make the trees meet - 
overhead and shade the footways on either side of the Mall - 
from the Palace'to Charing Cross. ees. 
Ruskin long ago pointed out the main distinction of. 
architecture over the other arts, in that we architects alone:. 
amongst artists are called by necessity to “ fraternity of toil,” 
and on an occasion such as this one naturally thinks of the 
number of fellow-workers to whom one is of necessity So: . 
largely indebted before a great. building can be erected and. 
finished. Many of .my fellow-workers have honoured me , 
by being present here to-night, and I thank them for their 
presence. To my friend Mr. Ingress. Bell, with whom TI 
have shared many successes.and disappointments during; 
the last twenty years, I owe most of all, as do the buildings: | 
in. which we have. been jointly associated, not only in matters... 
architectural, but in many other walks of life in which his. 
example has inspired me. The work we have done together . 
has always, thanks to him, been to me one of my greatest . 
pleasures: one of the results of it is shown here to-night - 
in the new buildings for Christ’s Hospital. ; 
_.To,my staff I am also largely indebted, ever changing.as - 
it is, for itis my happiness 'to have young men and to see» 
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them one by one launch out for themselves. When they 
leave me it is as personal friends, and I hope they feel they 
have had a real share in the work we do together, and that 
they have helped me to the honour you have done me 
to-night, as they most assuredly have. I often feel they 
have all the drudgery, I have all the fun; but their turn 
will come. I have also been most highly favoured in 
having had the advantage of life-long friends to work with 
in almost every ‘department. My surveyors, Messrs. 
Corderoy & Selby, have worked: with me from the very 
beginning. We all know the invaluable aid surveyors give 
us in the preparation of the indispensable quantities and 
interminable measurements, and in the unravelling of 
apparently hopelessly tangled.accounts, and in many other 
ways relieving. us from much - anxiety and leaving -us 
free to more congenial work. I often feel their work 
ig hardly recognised as it should’ be. In. the main 
and great branch of our work.represented by the builders 
I. have also been most fortunate, and I owe them 
“much ‘in every way, especially for their skill.in setting 
out the work and fulfilment .of one’s designs, for which, 
again, I fear we do not always give them full and adequate 
wecognition. In no time, I believe, was better and more 
lasting work done than at the present time. Very impor- 
tant also to us are our clerks of works: many have served 
me faithfully for years, and they are also represented here 
to-night, for they also have materially aided to the event of 
thistevening. Then there are'a crowd of craftsmen and 


artificers to whom I am greatly indebted for many years.of | 
highly skilled assistance» carefully rendered, but whom it | 
-would be impossible to mention in the time at my disposal, | 


though I:hope it may appear to you but right and just that I 
should make this slight. acknowledgment of the invaluable 
. assistance I have received on. such 
present, and will pardon me, for having after all spoken 
more of myself and my work than I had intended. I will 
promise, however, not to so offend again. 

_» My predecessors in this‘honour—and I am amazed in- 
deed to find myself in such fine company—have usually, I 
‘think, spoken on these occasions on the condition of archi- 
tecture as they found it in their time and the different 

phases they have represented,, each no doubt firmly. be- 

ilieving they were on-the right; track, from Cockerell, the 
first medallist and the most refined of Greek architects ; 
- through Barry, the most refined Renaissance architect ; and 

‘so on through the Gothic ‘school of architecture to the 

archzological Gilbert Scott, the vigorous Street, the scholarly 


‘Pearson and the practical Christian, and now what do we | 


find? -Much progress, as it seems to me, much improve- 
‘ment, a closing up of the ranks, a desire to pick up the 
strain of English Renaissance where we last left it, giving it 
a distinct flavour of our times, making tradition our servant 
rather than our master; so-that»while we endeavour to 


‘make our buildings as beautiful as we can, we are deter-_ 
:mined at the same time to build sanely.and reasonably, and, | 


‘so far as in us lies, beautifully ; to make the necessities. of 
ithe building develop the design, and not to be content 
until we have met all modern requirements of planning, 
and naturally combined these’ requirements with a fitting 
-architectural exterior and interior, not ignoring what has 
gone before, but eschewing whatever appears to us to be 
vevil and holding fast only to that which, is good; that I 
-verily believe to be the tendency of to-day. I have always 
been an optimist in the work of my brother-architects and 
am so still. I.see-in this tendency to work on parallel 
lines a possible, indeed probable, loss of individuality ; and 
in a recent case, where I had some 130 anonymous designs 
before me, I found it impossible to recognise the authors by 
their drawings. I say theresis a certain loss in this, but I 
believe it will be made up by a general improvement and 
levelling up of work. executed. 

- We must believe in our art if we aré to advance it ; we 
must believe in and encourage each other’s work if we are 
to go forward, as I believe we shall go forward ; for there 
are signs of-a greater pride of citizenship arising, and a 
dawning of belief in the necessity of the city beautiful as 
well as the city useful. Let us see that we are ready to 
realise these aspirations as they arise, for hard-headed, 
practical men are beginning to realise that noble dispositions 
in a town, noble streets and buildings, are an education as 


necessary for the higher development of patriotism and 


public spirit as good water and sanitation are necessary for 
the bodily well-being. -A -certain sinking of individuality 
may be necessary to secure the harmonious whole: this we 
must be ready to give; the general result on the city and 
on our building must be our sole and chief concern, and we 


an occasion as the | 


must be content. to sacrifice ourselves if necessary for the 
general good. Will you pardon me if I quote Ruskin once 
more on fraternity ot toil ?° He said in that famous lecture 
of his before the Architectural Association :—‘‘In those 
misty and massive piles which rise above the domestic 
roofs of our ancient*cities there was—there may be again— 
a meaning more profound and true than any that fancy so 
commonly has attached tothem, Men say their pinnacles point 
to Heaven; why, so does every tree that buds and every bird 
that rises as it sings; but this they have of distinct and 
indisputable glory, that their mighty walls were never 
raised and never shall be but by men who love and aid each 
other in their weakness, that. all their interlacing strength 
of vaulted Stone has its foundation upon thé strong arches 
of manly fellowship, and all. their changing grace of de- 
pressed or lifted pinnacles owes its cadence and complete- 
ness to sweeter symmetries of human soul.” : This, ‘I 'tdke 
it, is the poetical way of saying we must ;pull together and 
work together, look torward and not look back, and believe 
in ourselves, in each other and our art; and this, I take it, 
is the main purpose of this Institute of ours.. It seems to 
me to-night as if it.were but yesterday that I first com- 
menced to practise, and yet this function reminds me that | 
am rapidly arriving at the other end. No matter, this ig as 
it should be. We hear the next generation already tramp- 


ling at our -heels; ready: to: take up thé work and ‘to carry 


our art, as I believe, further than has ever been done before. 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I have trespassed:.on 
your time.and patience too long. It only remains for.,m 
once more to thank you with all my heart. ate ji 

’ Mr. T. E. Cottcutr asked the President to accept:on 
behalf of thé Institute a portrait of Sir William Emerson, 
painted by Mr. J. J.\Shannon, A.R.A. The speaker said he 
lacked the words to fully express the great esteem the 
Institute had for their past President. Sir William Emerson 
would.be remembered by-all for the soundness of his judg- 
ment, his tact and courtesy, and for the fearless manner in 
which he expressed his views—views that were sometimes 
a little controversial. As an architect Sir William Emerson 
had made a name that commanded the respect of all his 
brother artists. } 

The Presipent formally accepted the portrait, and re- 
marked that Sir William Emerson appeared to be looking 
upon a great.and important work that had been entrusted 
to him, and it was on such occasions that an architect looked 
his best. They could congratulate and thank Mr. Shannon 
for enriching the Institute with one of the most successful 
of his many wonderful portraits. 


THE ANCIENT BRIDGE OF STIRLING. 


HE low state of the river Forth has enabled investiga- 
‘ions to be made in connection with the. vexed 
question of the site of the bridge over the river existing at 
the time of Sir William Wallace’s famous victory in 1297. 
These have resulted in the discovery of the foundations of 
two piers in the bed of the river about 65 yards above the 
present old bridge and nearly parallel to it. The centre 
of the north pier is about 25 yards from the north bank 
of the river. . The distance between the north and the 
south piers.from centre to centre is from 20 to 25--yards, 
and from centre of south pier to south bank a distance 
of 25 to 30 yards. The piers are about 28 feet long by 
14 feet broad, and have been constructed in a similar 
manner to the piers of the present old bridge, having 
a jacket of dry stones round them for support. — This inte- 
resting discovery confirms the views set forth in a recent 
paper read before the Stirling Natural History and Archzeo- 
logical Society by Mr. W. B. Cook, and which are also held 
by ex-Bailie Ronald, an eminent local antiquary, that the 


| ancient bridge of Stirling was erected at or near the site of 


the present old bridge, and that the local tradition of a bridge 
at Kildean is a mere. myth. Further investigations will 
probably be made in order to definitely settle the question, 


‘ . 3 


wir. W. A. Ducat on behalf of the Loca] Government 
Board held an*inquiry.on the 16th: inst.. at the .Public 
Buildings, Smethwick, into the, application of the Town 
Council to borrow. 15,000/. for the erection of’ the new 
municipal buildings. The present town hall was erected 
in 1866, and only accommodates a few of the municipal 
departitients. “The~ cost of ‘the proposed’ ‘buildings 1s 
estimated by Mr. F. J. Gill, the architect, at 17,0007, °°‘) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. aa? i e6mé of “its most important contents were made Ouse to 


Lone before the war of 1870 the different kingdoms, 
principalities and dukedoms aspired towards an unified 
Germany. ‘That spirit produced remarkable results, 
but it did not expire after the ceremony in Versailles. 
It still exists, and is displayed with vigour in com- 
mercial and manufacturing contests. An English firm 
has not to compete only with a similar firm in Germany. 
He has as opponents all those who are willing to com- 
bine in order that Germany can claim a victory. This 
mode of action is so contrary to English practice as well 
as to the dogmas of the political economists that many 
people in Great Britain believe it is only a subterfuge 
invented as an excuse for the deficiencies of English 
manufacturers. Nevertheless, when we find that four 
syndicates of coal merchants, pig-iron merchants and 
producers of steel are prepared to grant bounties 
on the iron and steel manufactured for the ex- 
port market, it becomes evident that a strategy is 
being followed out which the old-fashioned system of 
attack and defence cannot meet. With all their metal- 
lurgical and chemical knowledge Germans cannot pro- 
duce steel at less than from 5/. to 5/. 10s. a ton. But a 
foreigner who has been dealing with an English firm 
can obtain an unlimited quantity from Germany at 
about 4/. 5s.aton. There is, of course, a loss, but it 
falls only partially on the manufacturer of steel. 
He is helped out of his difficulty by representatives of 
allied trades who are likewise eager to have’a share in 
the German monopoly which is expected to be the result 
of underselling English producers. The only remedy 
in such a case is a similar combination, but the con- 
ditions under which English trade has been conducted 
for centuries are unfavourable to this solution. 


Tue corps of Royal Engineers have been connected 
with Chatham since 1812. The corps itself does not 
date beyond 1783, previous to which any engineering 
duties required were undertaken by officers of the 


regular army. Chatham was selected because fortifica- | 


tions were needed and experiments could be made on a 
small scale which were afterwards to be carried out in 
important seaports. A new idea of army organisation 
now prevails, and it is considered advantageous to bring 
the Royal Engineers into closer contact with the Army, 
leaving the Navy to make use of the Engineers’ buildings 
at Chatham. Cooper’s Hill College will be used as a 
training school ; it will, no doubt, have to be enlarged ; 
the battalions are to be transferred to Tidworth, where 
there are barracks. The change cannot be accomplished 
without a large expense, but if efficiency is gained the 
outlay will not be regretted. Many costly works which 
were executed by the Engineers at Chatham will, we 
suppose, be demolished. They served their purposes 
as means of training officers and privates in construc- 
tion. 


THERE is no certainty that the Royal Hibernian 
Academy will be able to have suitable galleries erected 
and provision made for the education of students at the 


expense of the Treasury. The subject has yet to be 


investigated by a commission., But the application for 
aid was received with so much favour, it is easy to 
understand that various other societies would hasten to 
try and obtain a share of the bounty. With that 
object a deputation of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland met the Chief Secretary on Monday. The 
President stated that the Society was originally 
established at Kilkenny in 1849 under the patronage 
of the Marquis of Ormonpg, and it had gradually grown 
in public favour until it had become the largest of its 
kind in the United Kingdom. The Society established 
with the aid of donations a museum which was 
practically public property. It remains at Kilkenny, but 


the National Museum in’ Dublin. The Society was at 
present housed in Stephen’s Green, where its tenure 
was precarious, and the-accommodation available for its 
library and fine collection of Irish photographs was such 
as to preclude their general use. The Society asked to 
be placed in the same position as the kindred societies. 
in England and Scotland. If the Society is the largest 
of its kind in the United Kingdom it ought to be able 
to meet the necessary expenses. There are various 
archeological bodies in England and Scotland who do 
excellent work without receiving a shilling from ‘the 
Treasury. It should be understood that money is not 
advanced from a Government office unless something is. 
offered in return, The Irish antiquaries would soon 
discover that they lost much of their independence. 
The Royal Irish Academy and the Royal Dublin Society — 
were allured by the simple-minded officials of South — 
Kensington to play a game of give-and-take, but they 
quickly realised that it was intended from the first that 
they should be losers. 


ARBITRATION cases in England which relate to build- 
ing or engineering contracts are found extremely profit- 
able for lawyers and those who serve as_judges.. 
Economy appears to be disregarded, and therefore a 
Scotch case which has just been ended will probably be 
regarded with contempt. It arose out of the erection 
of the Colinton Mains Hospital, which cost. between 
60,c00/, and 70,o00/. The builder, Mr. Joun Lownie, 
claimed 11,140/. for extras, whilst the Corporation of 
Edinburgh counterclaimed 3,255/. for delay. At the 


| beginning of the investigation it was resolved that 


economy should prevail. Both questions were sub- 
mitted to Mr. James WALKER, a surveyor, as sole 
arbitrator. It was further agreed that only one 
expert should be employed on each side. After 
several days’ hearing the builder’s claim was reduced 
to 6,987/. 8s. 1od., with interest at 5 per cent. ; 
the counterclaim was set aside. The arbitrator’s fee 
was 600 guineas, his solicitor’s 126/. 1s. 8d., while the 
builder's expenses were put down at 578/. 1s. There 
were no counsel engaged, the whole of the legal work 
being conducted by solicitors. The arbitrator was able 
to say at the close of the inquiry :—“ At this the com— 
pletion of our proofs and hearings, I desire to express 
my great satisfaction with the able manner in which the 
agents of parties have throughout conducted their cases, 
and I desire to express the belief that, although counsel 
had been engaged in the case, the interests of parties 
could not have been better expressed and the case 
placed before me in an abler manner than has been done 
by Mr. Grierson and Mr. Ross. To these gentlemen 
and to all others interested I owe my thanks.” If so 
important a case had to be decided according to English 
methods the city of Edinburgh would have had’ to 
impose a much larger burden on the ratepayers. 
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GREENWICH rrr 


™ REENWICH, and some few of the records of its 
_J interesting past in stone and story, formed the subject 
f the second summer ramble of the members of the 
Jpper Norwood Athenzeum on Saturday, May 20. Mr. 
V. T: Vincent, the able‘exponent of the antiquities of the 
yhole of this riparian district, selected Greenwich in place 
f the proposed visit to Chevening, postponed by the death 
f Earl, Stanhope. -Arrived at Greenwich, the members and 
-iends were met at the church of St. Alphege by the vicar, 
ne Rev. S. Martyn Bardsley, M:A., who very kindly gave an 
ateresting account of the church in the vestry, and then 
scorted the party over the building, explaining each point 
f interest in a genial and interesting way. In the registers 
e showed the entry of the baptism of Charles George, son 
f Henry William and Elizabeth Gordon, on February 28, 
833; the record of the burial of General Wolfe in 1759, 
vhose grave.in the crypt was also seen, and to whom the 
tained-glass window in the church was erected by a former 
hurchwarden in memory of ‘a noble'Greenwich man.” In 
nother register is recorded the marriage on November 18, 
685, of “ ould” Cooper, aged 108, to Margaret Thomas, 
ged 80, by special license. -In the church itself the Vicar 
yointed out the beautiful carved woodwork, the pulpit 
with its quadruple hour glass—one glass for each quarter- 
iour. of the sermon—the royal pew, the windows with 
igures of St. George. and-St. Alphege, commemorating 
seneral Wolfe and the Rev. Brooke Lambert, others 
‘ecording the Christian rites in their application to former 
oyal residents of Greenwich, and tablets in memory of 
Tallis, the musician, d. 1585, and Airy, the astronomer. 
After the crypt. had been inspected the party proceeded to 
he park, where the small but interesting remains of the 
ecently-discovered Roman pavement were examined under 
Mr. Vincent’s guidance; then to the park-keeper’s house, 
where the many objects of Roman antiquity found in the 
yark were examined with interest, including the coins of 
orty Roman emperors, from Marcus Antoninus, ¢. B.c. 35, 
o Honorius, a.D. 395-423. Proceeding through the beautiful 
naturally-arranged gardens formerly called the Wilderness, 
and passing by the site of Montague House and the 
Ranger’s House, the twenty or more barrows at the top of 
“rooms Hill were seen and described by Mr. Vincent. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Vincent read the following 
paper :— 

Greenwich is the Anglo-Saxon word Grenawic, meaning 
the green town or village on the river bank. 

As recently as the reign of Henry V. (1420) it was but a 
ishing village, but the river was always such safe anchor- 
age that the whole of the Danish fleet lay here for three 
years in the reign of Ethelred (1011) while the invaders, 
samping at Blackheath, ravaged the country round. It was 
rere that they murdered Archbishop Alphege, whom they 
nad brought prisoner from Canterbury. The first mention 
of Greenwich is in a deed dated 918, in which Ethruda, 
otherwise Elfreda, daughter of King Alfred the Great, 
sequeathed the manor to the Abbey of St. Peter at Ghent, a 
bequest of doubtful advantage to the Flemish monks owing 
to the reluctance of the tenants to be taxed by foreigners, 
and possession was virtually abandoned some time before 
the arrival of the Conqueror. In 1414, when the alien 
priories in England were dissolved, the manor came to 
the Crown, and it has been State property ever since. 
But there was a Royal manor here from the time 
of Edward the Confessor (1060) and frequently a Royal 
residence. The park was laid out by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, in 1433, under a grant which permitted him to 
enclose 200 acres of Blackheath, and he built the palace or 
pleasaunce on the site now occupied by the college, museum 
and hospital, which, when the duke died intestate and child- 
less, was taken possession of by the Crown. The common 
expression ‘to dine with Duke Humphrey” refers to the 
builder of Greenwich Palace, but its meaning is a little 
obscure. The residence was enlarged by Edward IV., 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., whose birthplace it was, and 
the birthplace also of his children. The park has been the 
scene of many tournaments, and Henry VIII. was especially 
fond of seeing and takiny part in contests with the sword, 
lance and battle-axe. Queen Elizabeth was very partial to 
Greenwich, and made it her chief summer residence. Her 
successors of the Stuart dynasty followed her example, 
and although in the time of the Commonwealth it was 
proposed to sell the house and park, they were retained 
for the use of Oliver Cromwell. At the Restoration 
the house was found to be much out of repair, and 


Charles-II.-spent’36,000/." on” building a new palace, of — 
which Christopher Wren was the architect, but did not 
finish the work. He also put a wall round the park as we 
now see it, in place of a wooden fence, and he built the first 
Royal Observatory on ‘the site of a tower which Duke 
Humphrey had erected on the hill. The new palace 
remained unfinished until the abdicaticn of James II. and 
the accession of William and Mary, when it was completed 
and converted into a hospital and asylum for decayed 
seamen. About 50,000/. was spent, but it was not until 
Queen Anne was on the throne in 1705 that the first 
hundred pensioners were admitted. Every man in the 
navy paid 6d. a month to it, and the’ funds were so swollen 
by gifts and legacies as to maintain 2,000 old seamen and 
140 orphans. The Greenwich pensioner was a well-known 
character for 160 years, when the hospital began to grow 
unpopular, and it was abolished in 1869, the revenues being 
converted into out-pensions. The buildings remain asa 
noble monument of good intentions. The hospital school 
for the sons of seamen, which was part of the original 
scheme of the hospital, continues to do excellent work, pro- 
viding for about 1,000 lads, most of whom, though under n 

obligation to do so, enter the Royal Navy. ‘ 

The parish church of St. Alphege is named in honour of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury who, as just stated, was 
martyred about 1011 by the Danes, who stoned him. to 
death. The original church was probably erected soon 
afterwards and on the spot where he died. In 1710, having 
become much decayed, the roof fell in, and the present 
building was erected in its place. Part of the old walls 
may be seen worked into their successors. 

Greenwich Fair, always more or less of a riotous 
character, was formerly held in the park, but in 1838 it was 
expelled the park, and the booths and stalls were set up in 
the streets near the church, where it continued to be.a 
public nuisance until its final suppression in 1856. 

A few more words about the park. In the reign. of 
Henry VIII. the park was at the height of its glory, and 
right royal revels were held there. In the spring there was 
the ceremony of bringing home the May, at midsummer 
there were bonfires and fireworks, and at Christmas there 
were all manner of frolics in the palace. The lower level 
of the ground near the principal gates was used for tourna- 
ments, and a stand was erected for the ladies. . The jousts 
were usually held in February or May, and lasted a week, 
from two till five in the afternoon. As many as 309 spears 
were sometimes broken inaday. Bluff King Hal, who was.a 
good horseman and a powerful and skilful fighter, generally 
came outvictorious. Queen Elizabeth’s favourite spot was the 
old oak which bears her name. It was a hollow trunk even 
in her.time, and was convenient for refreshment. Charles I. 
was the last sovereign to occupy the palace, but the Princess 
Sophia resided in the Ranger’s House in 1816, as did Prince 
Arthur, now Duke of Connaught, while he was studying at 
Woolwich Academy. As a public recreation ground the 
acquisition of the park was a slow and gradual process, not 
completed until the last century. For many years privi- 
leged persons had keys of the gates, but the liberty was 
gradually extended, and as long as 1 can remember there 
have been no restrictions whatever, except that the upper 
portion of the ground was until recently enclosed as a garden 
for the Ranger’s House. This is now thrown open to the 
public, and is much appreciated. Near the Ranger’s House 
is a curious bath, discovered in 1890 when an old summer- 
house was demolished. The sides of the bath and the 
steps were then covered with white tiles. It was in close 
proximity to a bricked-up gate in the wall of Montague 
House, in which Queen Charlotte once resided when sepa- 
rated from her husband, the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George IV. Nearly opposite the bath is. a miniature 
redoubt constructed by Prince Arthur when he was a cadet 
at Woolwich. 

Many traces of the Roman occupation have been found 
in and about the park, the most important being the 
discovery in 1902 by Mr. A. D. Webster, late superintendent 
of the park, of a tesselated and concrete floor, which had 
undoubtedly at some period 1,500 or 2,000 years ago formed 
part of a Roman villa. The remains were found while 
probing the soil with an iron rod to find traces of an old 
road which Mr. Webster believed to have formerly existed 
near the spot, and the site is an artificial mound near the 
Vanbrugh Castle Gate. The area of the floor is not exten- 
sive, and there are no walls left, but it is clear from the 
character of the workmanship that the house when it stood 
was occupied by a person of rank and wealth and that it 
was large. The reason why it was erected in such a spot 
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is also very obvious, not only from the surrounding scenery, 
but from the abundant ,water springs now forming the 
ponds on the hill. The villa itself, however, is not so 
remarkable as its contents,. , The. area it’ covers is not one- 
hundredth part the size of, the Roman villa at Darenth, and 
yet.in this limited space,and round about it were collected 
a hoardsof curiosities quite as numerous, as varied and ag 
distinctive of the Roman,.era ‘in Britain as were gathered 
and preserved when the Darenth villa was unearthed in 1895. 
There were no fewer than 320 coins discovered, dated from 
35 B.C. to A.D. 395, and, representing forty of the Roman 
emperors who reigned, within that period. There were also 
some barbarous British imitations. The other articles 
exhumed included some) early British as well as Roman 
pottery of various types, implements and ornaments in 
ivory and bone,, bronze and iron, pieces. of wall plaster 
elegantly decorated, and much burnt wood, with nails and 
staples attached. “y . 

_ Quite on the other, or. western side of the park,.are 
twenty-five or more British barrows, all of which. have 
apparently been openéd and plundered, but each of which 
marks the burial-place’ of. some. important , personage. of 

_ probably prehistoric times, ,-About,ten others are found in 
other parts of the park, and twelve were,destroyed when 
the adjacent reservoir was builtin 1846, atid a number of 
stone implements were found, which are, now in Green- 
wich Museum. | We__read., that fifty such. mounds were 
opened here in 1784, under authority, but only one skeleton 
‘was found, and only a few of the ornaments such as the 
ancients interred with their dead, a, fact which is not 
remarkable, seeing that a parkkeeper named Hearn had 
seventy years before opened all the barrows on his own 
account. . 

It may be mentioned as an item of antiquarian interest 
that several subterranean passages in the park have recently 
been explored, and may be visited by small parties, but 
will hardly repay the trouble, for they are all probably the 
culverts which formerly supplied water from the hill to the 
palace and other dwelling-places round about. They are 
for the most part 6 feet high and 4 feet wide, and well built 
of brick. te 

A meed of praise is due to the late superintendent, Mr. 
Webster, for the work he did during the comparatively 
short time he was in charge of this park. He has now 
been advanced to the more important but less attractive 
superintendence of the Regent’s Park, but his work here 
xemains. Mr. Webster is a second Richard Jefferies, ‘‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home,” for he is not only an expert wood- 
craftsman and student of nature in all its forms, antiquary 
and scientist, but he has the literary capacity for embalming 
his ideas and knowledge in books, ‘Greenwich Park :<its 
History and Associations,” being the outcome of his labours 
in this direction. i 


THE ROMAN. CAMP, LANCHESTER. 


elie: members of the Durham City Field and Research 
Club lately visited the Roman Camp and the parish 
church of Lanchester, under the guidance of the he 
Watts, the president. According to the Durham Advertiser, 
the Roman walls of the fortress are still standing round’ 
almost the whole of the six acres which formed its site. 
They were of great thickness, 8 feet at the base, narrowing 
to 4 feet. But the facing stones have been taken away to 
erect field walls and modern buildings, and only the core 
remains. Tne great northern Watling Street ran past the 
Roman station at a few yards distance from it on the 
eastern side, cutting the Lanchester and Wolsingham road 
nearly at right angles. After a tour round the walls Mr. 
Watts said the British camps were circular, Roman camps 
were square. Our ancestors hada stronger eye for the 
artistic. The Romans were for utility. That camp -was 
probably built about the year 120. The Romans,.if they 
could get it, built their walls with millstone grit.. If they 
‘could not get the latter they got the finest hard sandstone 
that could possibly be found. The facing stones of that 
camp were, as he had shown them, of a wedge shape. 
This was for the convenience of carriage. A man could 
carry two, one on each shoulder. They felt pretty sure 
that that camp was built in 120, because 100 years later it 
had fallen into ruin, and another emperor, Gordian IIL, 
found it necessary to rebuild the barracks and arsenal. 
Gordian III. died in 244, so that the repairs must have been 
made before that. They might say roughly that the arsenal 
and barracks of that camp were repaired by Gordian II. in the 


year 240. The same emperor built public baths and a basilica. 


. . 


| 


This seemed to indicate the fact that that was not only 
camp, but that a considerable population had gathered, ar 
that Lanchester had sprung into being a place of some in 
portance. There was an old: saying that cleanliness y, 
next to godliness. He often thought they got that sayin 
from the fact that in the Roman worship washing forme 
an important part of the service. Here they had the temp) 
built alongside the public baths. It was probable that th 
four large monolithic pillars in Lanchester Church, each o 
out of a single block of stone, were once pillars supportin 
the arcade of the basilica. They knew full well that in th 
early, middle or dark ages English masons were not capab| 
of work like that. The Romans were experts at } 
Although it could not be said with any degree of. certaj t 
yet it was exceedingly probable that when they came t 
build Lanchester “Church, instead of getting‘ and ‘un 


pillars for themselves, they came and unearthed the tumbk 

down pillars from the ruins of the old Roman‘camp, pillar 
‘which had formed part of the heathen temple erected byth 
Roman emperor Gordian III. about 246:. Well-preserye 
stones in the Dean and Chapter library recorded the name 
of the civil and military governors of the camp at the tim: 
the repairs were made, when the barracks and arsenal an 

also when the new buildings were erected—thecbaths n 
basilica, After Roman times they fell upor theodark ages 
and the camp was of no practical use. .:There.were ye 

few people in Lanchester.. There would not be more thar 
two or three persons to the square mile in the county.o' 
Durham until the seventeenth century... Fhe camp, there 
fore, suffered no destruction except at the hands of nature, 
Some features gradually crumblediaway, but ithe charac 

of the stone was such that it suffered very little in that way 
The very tool-marks of the Roman masons might still bc 
seen on the face of the-stone. Each man had his own methoc 
of using his chisel» They cut their lines in certain directions 
and so the work of one man was distinguishable from that o} 
another. Beyond all doubt two hundred years ago. that 
would be a splendid camp, but the same ‘spirit which lec 
Church people to take the monolithic pillars from th 

temple and use them in the church at Lanchester mo 

the farmers. around, and when the population began te 
grow they wanted to make building easy, and so took the 
worked stones from the face of the wall of the camp. They 
came and ‘got them for themselves. .That was. how they 
found the whole face of the camp defaced till there was 
nothing but the core of the wall left. That had been done 
almost within living memory. This showed what little 
respect there was for ancient things. It also showed. how 
ignorant the people must-have been. They did not know 


‘and did not appreciate the value of these things, nor of 


their evidence as links to the past. For instance, Canon 
Greenwell himself told how his grandfather was a chiel 
mischief-maker in the camp. He got. almost all his 
material for building Ford{from the camp. The first de- 
scription of the camp appeared in 1850, almost within their 
own time. That fact also showed how little interest people 
took in it. No one had left a written description of the 
appearance of the camp until McLaughlan’s survey of 
Watling Street. He told: them that at that time there were 
four towers standing at the four corners. There’ were 
remains of a building in the interior of the camp. There 
was now nothing but a green mound. In the north-west 
corner were two buildings with rounded ends. They were 
built for hypocausts, which showed that. the Romans 
heated their camps by hot air. Mr. Watts went on to refer 
to Watling Street. He said-this great Roman road was not 
called Watling Street by any of the old recorders. Simeon 
of Durham spoke of ,it.over and over again in his records, 
but always, in the county of: Durham called it Deor: Street. 
They had.there probably the derivation of Durham. ty 

Referring to a Roman altar in the porch of Lanchester 
Church, Mr. Watts said the baths built by Gordian IIL 
were supplied with water brought some. three or four miles 
by aqueduct from the high ground away towards Rowley. 
It was.brought. by two branches, and they could trace the 
aqueduct for a considerable distance in land never touched 
by plough. Another part of it could be traced through the 
channel at the. back of Marjory Flat. One source where 
good springs were found yielded the altar. It was 
manifestly erected to commemorate that an important and 
permanent supply of good water had been secured. The 
inscription recorded the fact and the purpose, for which it 
was erected. . This altar carried them back to pre-Christian 
times. The. Romans were not. Christians. They were 
persecutors of Christians.during the time of the early per 
secutions. Mr. Watts referred to another’ precious stone 


iia 
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nda few years ago when the church was being enlarged 
make provision for an organ chamber. In breaking 
oagh the walls they found this stone had been used 
a building-stone. He was glad to see it where it 
s. A portion of a memorial stone next engrossed atten- 
a. It doubless marked the burial-place of a heathen. It 
re no Christian symbol whatever, but a rude repre- 
itation of the sun. He might mention that the other 
yrce of water supply for the camp yielded an altar 
und by Mr. Edward Balleny, of Little Greencroft. 
was found close’ to a place where the water had 
be carried over a little ravine. The aqueduct at 
it point would be about 30 feet high. - Probably that 
s its highest point. The altar was preserved by Mr. 
lleny in his grounds. The astonishing ‘part of the whole 
ng was that these stones had’been discovered within the 
‘t 100 years. This showed how utterly oblivious of these 
luable records were their ancestors. Mr. Watts next re- 
red to two floriated crosses, one belonging to a crusader 
the Middle Ages. A pair of shears on the stone indi- 
ted that one had been placed over the tomb of the 
isader’s lady. “The short sword on the other indicatéd 
at it was the tombstone: of:a man.’-.Had he been a priest 
ere would.probably ‘have been a cup, showing that he had 
ministered Holy Communion. - Passing into the church, 
r. Watts said that originally-this church, like most Norman 
urches, was a simple rectangle. The south wall stood 
here the south arcade is, and the ‘north wall where the 
wrth arcade is. The chancel: arch wasia very noble repre- 
ntation of Norman work, almost equal ‘to that in the 
stle of Durham. When-they built on the north aisle 
ey brought. these monolithic columns from the Roman 
mp. Mr. Watts directed particular: attention to the strik- 
g difference between the: small stones built to form the 
llars of the south aisle added later, and when there were 
) pillars to pillage from the Roman camp. He was glad 
see in one of the recent. changes at Lanchester Church 
ey had supplied. a new font from local stone, Frosterley 
arble. He thought that in all their churches and work 
ey ought, as far as possible, to use the stone of their 
ymediate neighbourhood. Mr. Watts went on to refer to 
e beautiful -markings:in the Frosterley marbles, and was 
ad to say that three years ago they found a new bed of 


od black marble, which was being worked and sent all: 


yer England. 


CANDINAVIAN INFLUENCES ON NORMAN 
SCULPTURE. ._ 


"N the recently-issued part of the “Saga-Book of the 
. Viking Club.” there is a long and learned article by the 
ey. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, of Rudham, on * Scandinavian 
lotifs in Anglo-Saxon and Norman Ornamentation.” He 
mntends that while’ much of the art of those periods was 
erived from Byzantine, Saracenic and Late-Celtic-sources, 
ore of it owed -itS origin’ to Scandinavian and. later 
Viking” motifs than was generally admitted, and that 
1ese might be carried back to the art of Halstatt and La 
éne and perhaps to earlier days still... Some of the 
candinavian influence is exercised directly and some in- 


irectly, through the Normans. Mr. Astley contends that the’ 


iterlacing pattern was derived from the snakes and dragons 
f Norse mythology. The dragon Fafnir, slain by the sword 
f Sigurd, is represented in Sweden, Norway and England. 
ontinuing, Mr. Astley says :—“So the animal fades away 
nd the ghost alone remains in what to ordinary eyes is 
nly an entwisted fibre, as: for instance in the detail on 
latton’s Cross, Lancaster; that on a stone coffin in Cam- 
ridge Castle ; on the Saxon fonts at Deerhurst and Bride- 
irk, and on many a Norman font, of which those at 
‘oftrees, Shernborne, Burnham Deepdale, Ingoldisthorpe, 
nd Sculthorpe in North-west Norfolk, are among the most 
erfect examples.” With the exception of Shernborne 
illustrations ot these fonts are given. In an appendix on 
he illustrations the writer adds :— ig ; oie 

The font at Burnham shows on three sides a represen- 
ation of the Anglo-Saxon Calendar, and on the remain- 
ng side, that reproduced here, foliage like that on the 
ympana.. Lions, with interlacing tails, run round the top 
dge of the font... The font at Toftrees is perhaps the finest 
xample shown, with its intricate pattern of cablework.and 
ts grotesques. Similar patterns are: seen on the fonts at 
shernborne and Sculthorpe, which Jatter contains, on the 
‘ast side, the representation, of the Magi bringing their 
fferings to the infant Saviour. The character of this mode 


of decorative ornamentation has been sufficiently discussed 
in the text, and need not be further entered upon here ; 
but an interesting question arises as to how it is that so 
many specimens of this style should remain in an outlying 


| corner of Norfolk. Were they peculiar to this district, or is 


it possible that they were equally numerous in’ other parts. 
and have survived here owing to the comparative isolation 
of the county, and the fact that it seems to have escaped 
the ravages of the Civil Wars of the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries? The fact remains that, in seeking for 
illustrations to my paper, I had no less than a dozen 
examples to select from in this particular district, while 
only Deerhurst and Bridekirk could be found in the rest of 
England, _ This is not, of course, to say that other examples 
do not exist elsewhere, but none, I am persuaded, that would 
so fully answer my purpose. I am hoping to publish a 
complete monograph on all these fonts shortly, with illus- 


trations, in the * Transactions of the Norfolk’ and Norwich 
Archeological Society.’” 


MR. T. H. MAWSON’S : CLAIM. 

HE debate which took place ‘in the Court of Session on 

the relevancy of the action in which Thomas:Hayton 
Mawson, garden -architect, sues the Dunfermline Carnegie 
Trustees.for \3,101/. 11s. 2d. for services said to‘have béen 
rendered tothe Trustees, lasted-a:whole day.osThe follow- 
ing statement:of the points in dispute: has been ‘published: 
in the Dunfermline Free Press :— sy ot mAs 4 

The pursuer, in. his statement of claim, says-that he is 
an HonoraryyAssociate of the Royal Institute of ‘British 
Architects, and-earries‘on. the profession and business of ‘a 
garden.architect at. Hazelwood Offices, Windermere, and 
28 Conduit Street, London. On. or about September 25,. 
1903, the pursuer received from ‘the interim secretary to 
the defenders a letter, dated September 24, in the following 
sina e—== 
‘Clydesdale Bank Buildings, Dunfermline: , 

“September 24, 1903. 
‘ Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. 

“Dear Sir,—At.a meeting of the Trustees on Tuesday: 
last I was instructed to communicate with you and send you 
the enclosed print of the Trust deed, Mr. Carnegie’s letter 
and Dr. Ross’s address. The Trustees will be glad if. you. 
will undertake to furnish them with a report on the. laying 
out of the park and glen, and the erection of the needed 
structures suggested by Mr Carnegie in his-letter. 

“T do not think it necessary to give you any instructions,, 
but I,might suggest that you arrange for an early interview 
here with our chairman, Dr., Ross. If you can, give this 
question your earliest possible attention I shall feel much. 
obliged. —I am, yours faithfully, Jas. CURRIE Macsety, 

‘Interim Secretary.” 


The address referred to was given by Dr. Ross, the 
chairman of the Trustees, at their first meeting held om 
August 28, 1903. After consideration of the letter and 
accompanying documents, the pursuer went to Dunfermline, 
and on October 2, 1903, met ‘the defenders, Dr. Ross and 
Mr. Henry Beveridge, at the former’s office. - At this inter— 
view the pursuer was shown a plan of Dunfermline, with 


| Pittencrieff Park lined round in red, and the pursuer pointed 


out'to the said defenders that the success of a design for the 
park’ would: depend very largely on its entrances. and direct 
comimnunication with the town, and that unless the park was. 
to be separate from and not a part of the town, direct com- 
munication with the main thoroughfares of the town was a_ 
necessity. ‘In particular, the pursuer stated that an entrance 
at the end of Bridge Street was most essential. Dr. Ross. 
replied that the Trustees had already considered this, and 
had made ‘inquiries with a view to purchasing the property” 
necessary for an entrance. The sum asked for was con- 
sidered too high to justify them in purchasing at present, 
but that the pursuer’s design might be arranged with a view 
to the acquirement by the Trustees of the property neces- 
sary to provide said entrance when a favourable oppor- .. . 
tunity occurred for purchasing same. Thereafter, on the’ 
same date, the pursuer, along with Dr. Ross and Mr.- 
Beveridge, inspected Pittencrieff Park and glen and the 
rest of the property acquired by the Trust, as well as other. 
property adjacent’ to the park and. glen ‘which Dr. Ross.’ 
pointed out as:likely to be acquired by the Trust. Dr." 
Ross proceeded with Mr. Beveridge to the manse, at the 
back of which Dr. Ross suggested an entrance might be 


made. At the end of the meeting with Mr. Ross and Mr. 
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Beveridge, the pursuer said that if he could arrange the 
entrance to the park satisfactorily, so as to give the park 
and glen their proper connection with the town, he thought 
he could give the Trustees a satisfactory scheme. The 
impression left on the mind of the pursuer was that the 
defenders, before definitely deciding how they were to earry 
out the Trust, desired to obtain from him skilled advice as 
to the best methods of laying out the park and glen, erecting 
the necessary buildings, improving the vicinity, and gene- 
rally giving effect to the views expressed. in the letter. and 
address which had been sent to him as part of his instruc- 
tions. 

In accordance with the instructions received, the pursuer 
proceeded to prepare surveys, sketches and plans of Pitten- 
crieff Park and glen, and of projected improvements and 
alterations thereon for the purposes of the report, which 
was completed and sent to the defenders on or about 
February 24, 1904. The secretary to the Trustees wrote a 
letter to the pursuer in the following terms on June, 23, 


1904 :— 


“St. Margaret’s Hall, 
“ Dunfermline: June 23, 1904. 
“ Thomas. H. Mawson, Esq., i ita 
_,: Hazelwood Offices, Windermere. , 


‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to forward you herewith the following 
excerpt from the minutes of a meeting of the'Trustees which 
was held»this: afternoon :—‘The report by Mr. Mawson, 
which ‘had been circulated amongst the Trustees, was con- 
sidered. «After an interchange of views, it ‘Was resolved 
to retain the report for after consideration, it being impos- 
sible at present to give effect to the suggestions ' contained 
in it. The secretary was instructéd to convey the thanks 
of the Trustees to Mr. Mawson for his report, which they 
felt had been prepared with great care, and with an earnest 
desire to furnish useful guidance in carring out the work of 
the Trustees.’—Yours faithfully, 

“J. H. Wutrenouse.” 


On the same date the secretary wrote to the pursuer a 
second letter, requesting him to forward a statement of his 
account against the Trustees in connection with the report, 
and asked him also to furnish the Trustees with twenty-five 
additional copies of the report. The pursuer furnished 
these additional copies, and on July 5, 1904, sent in an 
account for his professional services, which he limited to 
the sum of 817/. 6s. 7d. The defenders refused to pay this 
sum, and on July 29 the secretary of the Trust wrote to the 
pursuer informing him of this, and stating that the Trustees 
had agreed to offer him the sum of 300/. in full of his 
services and outlays, including the printing of the reports, 
but reserving all objections to the account if that sum were 
not accepted. In reply, the pursuer pointed out that the sum 
of 300/. did not even cover the cost of outside’ assistance 
and out-of-pocket expenses, much less anything for his 
personal time and the time spent upon the plans by his 
office staff. He accordingly withdrew the account which he 
had rendered for the sum of 817/. 6s. 7a., and stated that 
he was willing to refer the whole matter to the arbitration 
of a disinterested authority capable of dealing with the 
question, such as the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. As the defenders refused to accept this 
proposal, the pursuer offered, as an alternative, to place the 
instructions received from the defenders, and his report, 
plans and proposals dealing with the park and adjacent 
buildings only, foregoing all claims for suggestions dealing 
with town improvements, before a measurer appointed by 
either the Glasgow or Edinburgh Architectural Societies, or 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and according to 
his finding to accept payment on the schedule of the Society 
selected, with such portion of out-of-pocket expenses as 
might fairly be judged due to the pursuer. The defenders 
did not accept this proposal, and the pursuer then offered 
as a further concession to submit to the decision of 
a barrister, provided he were nominated by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, explaining that he 
made this proviso because there would be the assur- 
ance that the assessor so nominated would. be a man 
used to and capable of dealing with disputes of the kind in 
question. The defenders, however, refused to agree to the 
Pursuer’s proposal, and adhered to the offer made by 
them cn July 29, 1904. Pursuer adds that the sum of 
8172 6s. 7d. did not by any means adequately represent the 
amount to which he was legally entitled as fair and reason- 
able remuneration for his services, and in reimbursement 
of the expenses incurred by him in consequence of the 
defenders’ instructions, although he was willing to accept 


' of the acquisition of the requisite properties. 
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that sum on the assumption that he should receive imme 
diate payment thereof. He subsequently prepared anc 
rendered to the defenders an account charged in the ordinan 
way, and amounting to 3,1o14. 11s, 2a., the sum now sued for 

The Trustees then entered into a large number of detail. 
relating to the park and to the property which wer, 
suggested for its improvement. . They consider that the 
park and glen could not contain the buildings,: design; 
and works suggested by the pursuer. A plan of these 
furnished by the pursuer extends far beyond the bounds 0 
park and glen, and shows that parts of the town itself would 
have to be destroyed, even to give room for tennis or bowl. 
ing-greens suggested by him, and there are numerous 
extraordinary and extravagant suggestions wholly outside 
the scope of the pursuer’s employment or even experience, 


e.g. the building of a concert hall to cost 60,000/. “It is im- 
possible to extract a scheme for the treatment of the park 


and glen from the report and relative plan furnished by 
the pursuer. In so far as he deals with these it would be 
necessary in order to give effect to his ideas to acquire 


| properties not fewer than eighty in number belonging to 
different proprietors who, even if they were willing to sell 


would not part with their properties under 200,000/. “§ 

The pursuer’s own estimate of the costs of the work 
connected with his scheme is 110,437/, which is exclusive 
It is accord. 
ingly impossible to utilise within the park and glen any 
portion of the pursuer’s report. The pursuer, however, 
declines to curtail it or modify it, or “ make it deal only 
with the park and glen and glebe” ag suggested to him in 
Dr. Ross's letter of February 29, 1904. In these circum- 
stances the defenders, while willing to make allowance for 
the pursuer’s evident mistake as to his position, have been 
in a difficulty how to act as to making any payment to him, 
but they considered that they would not be exceeding their 
duty if they offered him 300/, so as to get rid of his claim, 
and to be remuneration on the amplest scale for any 
services of the pursuer. The defenders aver that the 
account now sued for was not incurred and is extravagantly 
charged. 

The pursuer in his answers to the defenders’ statement 
of facts denies that there was any undue delay in furnishing 
his report. He alleges that the defenders’ offer of 300/. is 
quite inadequate; : 

Lord Dundas remarked that the case seemed to bea 
very appropriate one for parties to make some friendly 
arrangement between themselves. It looked at present as 
if there had been misunderstandings on both sides, and it 
would be a pity if the matter was not settled without the 
expense and heat of a disputed litigation. 


SCOTTISH ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


hae Scottish Ecclesiological Society held their third 

annual excursion on Saturday, when over fifty 
members visited St. Andrews. At St. Salvator’s Church 
Mr. Maitland Anderson read a paper on the history of the 
building. He pointed out that it was originally a collegiate 
church, and not merely a college chapel. Bishop 
Kennedy's idea was to combine into one institution a 
collegiate church and what would now be called a university 
college in order that religious observances might not merely 
be fostered, but that men might be trained up to perform 
them intelligently as well as to study and interpret the 
Holy Scriptures. The clergy connected with the founda- 
tion included a provost and three canons, besides various 
prebendaries, chaplains and choristers. The church was 
richly ornamented with costly furnishings of all kinds, and 
on festival days must have presented a scene of splendour 
unrivalled by any other collegiate church in Scouand. 
At the Reformation, although no rude reformer laid 
violent hands upon it, the church was closed and all 
that belonged to it disappeared. In 1563 it was fitted 
up as a commissary court-room, and remained the official 
seat of the Commissary until 1823. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it was occasionally used for worship 
in connection with the parish church of St. Andrews, and 
in 1633, at the instance of Archbishop Laud, an effort was 
made by King Charles I. to convert it into a university 
church or chapel. Having stood for a long time void and 
neglected, the Leonardine congregation was transferred to 
it in 1754, and remained there until July of last year, when 
the new church of St. Leonard’s was opened. - Shortly 
afterwards St. Salvator’s Church was reopened as a 
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ersity chapel with a view to the regular celebration of 
ye worship during the winter session. 

‘t St. Regulus Church and Tower, Mr. MacGregor 
mers read a paper dealing with the probable date of 
suilding, which he considered would be the latter part 
ie tenth century. 
ir. David Henry, 
ing with the building and history 


architect, St. Andrews, read a paper 
of the cathedral and 
ry. He traced the course of construction of the 
edral, which he stated was begun in the Transitional 
man of the middle of the twelfth century, a style that 
‘adhered to till near the middle of the thirteenth. Half 
sntury later, viz. in 1271, Bishop Wishart began and 
jed on the nave in the new style then prevailing. Prior 
sburn’s wall saw the completion of the age of: building 
and the approach of the age of pulling down. Referring 
he researches of recent years, Mr. Henry was of opinion 
t they had not added very much to our knowledge. A 
nber of pieces of painted glass had been found in the 
th transept, which were probably the remains of the 
at fire Of 1378. “Probably the most interesting find had 
n the stone ¢offins of the seven priors, whom we knew 
n Fordun were buried in the ‘chapter-house, two in the 
and five in the new, between the years 1304 and 1416. 
Henry concluded his paper with a reference to the grave 
bs of several canons of the cathedral. The oldest dated 
yestone in St. Andrews was that of Canon Robert Cathine, 
o died in 1380. 
St. Leonard’s Church and St. Mary’s College were de- 
ibed by Mr. Maitland Anderson. 


RUSKINISM IN SHEFFIELD. 


“HE annual report on the Ruskin Museum for the year 
ending March 25, 1995, has been published. 

The museum was open on 312 days during the official 
ar, and the total number of visitors was 50,736, as against 
,357 the year before, an increase of 3,379. Thisincrease, 
tokening a wider interest in the Institution and the objects 
its founder, has been brought about no doubt mainly by 
e special exhibition made during the year. which is 
ferred to below, by the illustrated lectures to the public, 
d to the school classes, and also by the notifications 
aced in the libraries and educational institutions of the 
ty indicating the facilities for the inspection and study of 
@ collections. The increase has been greater in proportion 
1 week-days than on Sundays, the comparison being 
1,799 against 36,541, and 10,937 against 10,816 last year. 

In the library and print department the figures were 
‘ell maintained, the number of visitors who made appli- 
4tion for perusal and study of the works being as follows : 
-The total for the year was 622 against 639, and the number 

f works issued 889 against 901, the latter figure being the 
scord number of issues. The averages for the five years 
revious were 615 and 777 respectively, last year’s figures 
eing therefore progressive over the period stated. 

The sale of the illustrated museum handbook shows a 
smarkable increase during the past year, 526 copies having 
een sold compared with 433 in the year 1903-4. In addi- 
on to this 500 copies of the supplementary catalogue, with 
escriptive notes of the “ Masterworks of Engraving,” were 
isposed of. Of the library catalogue twelve were pur- 
hased against twenty-four last year. A supplement to 
ring this publication up to date is now being prepared. 

During the year a special exhibition was made, and took 

he form of a series of examples illustrative of the master- 
vorks of engraving. The majority of these were loaned 
yy Mr. G. P. Wall, of Sheffield, and supplemented by 
xamples from the museum collections, selected with a view 
o showing the origin and development of etching and 
“ngraving in the various styles of wood-cut, line-engraving, 
‘tching, stipple, mezzotint, &c. The exhibition proved a 
sreat attraction, and was thoroughly ‘appreciated by many 
‘tudents and visitors throughout the year. A supplemen; 
ary catalogue with descriptive notes was issued, and two 
llustrated lectures, which were well attended, were given 
by the curator on the history and methods employed in 
these arts. ~~ 

The curator was instructed to attend the meetings of 

the Museums’ Association held in July at Norwich, and a 
report of the proceedings thereat was presented at a sub- 
sequent meeting of this committee. In connection with a 
subject which has been much discussed at these conferences 
and mentioned in the report, viz. “ Museums as places of 
instruction for scholars,” communications were made to the 
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illustrated lantern lectures at the museum to the senior 
classes of the boys and girls’ schools, at which from fifty to 
sixty scholars might be accommodated at one time, instead 
of the limit of twelve or fifteen as in the usual demonstra- 
tions in the galleries which count as school attendances, the 
scholars to afterwards identify the originals of the illustra- 
tions in the museum. A list of the lectures offered is 
given below, the subjects chosen being treated with the 
express purpose of giving the boys and girls an elementary 
introduction to the study and appreciation of the collections. 
In response to this, during five months eight schools made 
appointments and brought an attendance of 240 scholars. 

The museum lectures were also continued during the 
winter months in connection with the free public lecture 
scheme inaugurated three years ago. The lectures given 
by the curator last season were as follows :—Two lectures 
on etching and engraving: November 12, “The Works of 
the Early Masters;” December 10, “Later and Modern 
Works.” Two lectures on the art of Carpaccio : February 18, 
“The Story of St. Ursula;” March 18, “Carpaccio’s St. 
Gecrge.” <A lecture was also given to the members of the 
Sheffield Art Crafts Guild on ** Mural Sculpture lat’ Venice 
and Rouen as Illustrated by Casts in the Museum.” These 
lectures were fully illustrated by specially prepared lantern- 
slides of the engravings, drawings, paintings and casts dealt 
with, and 500 tickets were issued during the season, the 
lecture-room being well filled on each occasion. A com- 
plete list of the lectures which have been given in this 
connection is appended to this report. In addition to the 
lectures demonstrations have been given to scholars and 
other parties who visited by appointment. 

On St. George’s Day the members of the Guild of St. 
George met for their annual meeting at the museum. The 
master, Mr. Alderman Baker, J.P., of Bewdley, Mr. Coun- 
cillor Thomson, J.P., of Huddersfield, trustees, and the com- 
panions of the Guild were received and entertained by the 
chairman and other members of this committee. After the 
usual business had been transacted the members expressed 
in favourable terms their.appreciation of the arrangement 
and satisfactory preservation of the collections, and, amongst 
other resolutions with regard to future work, decided to 
actively associate with the movement for the abatement of 


| smoke pollution. 


At the close of the meeting the ladies were each the 
recipients—from the host—of a dainty pair of scissors of 
Sheffield steel and workmanship, as a memento of their 
visit to the city. 

An interesting and beautiful set of examples of decora- 
tive needlework has been sent to the museum by Miss 
Twelves, principal of the Ruskin Linen Industry at Kes- 
wick. These skilful,and artistic pieces of linen embroidery, 
now exhibited in the print-room, are thoroughly representa- 
tive of genuine hand-woven material and art handicraft 
carried out by the artisans of the district. It is worthy of 


note that this is the only industrial art school having Mr. 


Ruskin’s authority to call its work by his name, and is now 
intimately associated with the work of the St. George’s 
Guild. 

The Sheffield Ruskin Club continues to hold the meet- 
ings of the Meersbrook Circle at the museum, the chairman 
_of this committee being president, and the curator honorary 
secretary. During the year about thirty meetings of the 
different circles have been held. The members of the club 
meet to read and discuss the works of John Ruskin, with 
the view of ascertaining how his teachings may be applied 
to present-day life and effect the betterment of social 
relations and conduct. The last work dealt with was ‘* The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and the present one “ The 
Eagle’s Nest,” whilst the books which have been carefully 
gone through in the past include “Sesame and Lilies,” 
© Unto this ‘Last,” “The Two Paths,” “Time and Tide,” 
“ A’ Joy for Ever,” and, “Munera Pulveris.” The club held 
its annual reunion and conversazione in the museum last 
year by permission of this committee. The members and 
friends conveyed their thanks for the privilege, stating that 
it was greatly appreciated and enjoyed. 

Several selections of drawings by Ruskin and other 
artists have been loaned to various institutions. Those 
returned from the Nottingham Art Gallery were sent to the 
Huddersfield Art Gallery, others to the Liverpool Ruskin 
Society, the Guild and School of Handicraft, Chipping- 
Campden, and the Whitechapel Art Gallery. 

Sixty etchings and engravings from Ruskin’s works, pre- 
viously presented by Mr. George Allen, have been framed 
by the Corporation for use in the room used by the school 


Education Department with an offer to give a series of 


classes and the Ruskin Club. 
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Amongst the additions to the collections the following 
are of special note :— , i 

The volumes issued to date of the library edition of 
Ruskin’s works, presented by Mr. George Allen and the 
literary executors under the will of the late Professor Ruskin, 
and reproductions of prints in the British Museum, sent by 
the trustees. A complete list of the additions is given 
below :— . 

List of Museum Lectures.—Ruskin and Social Progress, 
the Ruskin Museum and Treasures of St. George, the 
Purpose of the Museum, Minerals and Crystals, Mural 
Sculpture at Venice and Rouen, Architectural Examples 
of North France and Italy,’ Early Italian Masters, the 
Museum Library, Florentine Painters, Venetian Painters, 
the Early Drawings of John Ruskin, Drawings for Illustra- 
tion by John Ruskin, the Later Drawings of John Ruskin, 
Early Works. of ‘Etchers-and Engravers, Later and Modern 
Works of Etchers and Engravers, the Story of St. Ursula as 
told by Carpaccio, Carpaccio’s St. George, St. Jerome and 
st. Tryphohiuc'!: 9 

List of Lectures for School Classes.—John Ruskin, an -out- 
line of His Life and Work; the Ruskin Museum, what it 
is intended to Teach; Useful Metals, Precious Metals, 
Crystals and Gem Stones, a Piece of Flint and some of its 
Relations, the Beauties of St. Mark’s Cathedral, the Story 
of the Great Palace of the Doges, Some Great Painters of 
Old, the Story of the Books, Natural History Drawings. 


HARVARD HOUSE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


A PICTURESQUE building of considerable historic 

interest was sold by auction at Stratford-on-Avon on 
Wednesday. Every pilgrim to the shrine of Shakespeare, 
says the Birmingham Daily Post, makes a point of stopping 
to admire the old gabled house situated in the High Street, 
and known as Harvard House. It was built in 1596 by the 
parents of Katherine Rogers, the mother of John Harvard, 
the founder of Harvard University, and in that house she 
was born. The front of the house is elaborately carved, the 
Massive supports to the overhanging first floor representing 
the bear, the badge of the Beauchamps, Earl of Warwick, 
and the bull, the badge of the Nevilles. The rose and the 
fleur-de-lys are to be found on several parts of the building, 
and under the window of the first storey may be seen the 
initials and date “T. R. 1596. A. R.,” standing for Thomas 
and Alice Rogers. The Rogers family resided in Stratford 
through many generations from the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth century, and in 1663 one was a bookbinder in the 
town. An attempt has been made to localise John Harvard’s 
English home in Devonshire, but it has been indisputably 
proved that John Harvard was one of the sons of Robert 
Harvard, of the Parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and that 
he was baptized in that parish on November 29,1607. Robert 
married the aforesaid Katherine Rogers, and left the old 
country with a band of Puritan pilgrims and settled down 
in New England. At. the Commencement Dinner at 
Harvard College in 1885 President Eliot said :—“ We have 
only known about our first benefactor that he was a Master 
of Arts of Emmanuel College and a Nonconforming minister, 
that he had a well-chosen library of 300 volumes and some 
Property, and that he was admitted a freeman in this colony 
in November 1637, and died at Charlestown within a year, 
leaving his library and half his estate to the infant college 
at Cambridge, which was thereafter called by his name.” 
The mother of John Harvard must have known Shake- 
speare when she lived with her parents at Stratford, and 
afterwards when she was in residence close by the Globe 
and Blackfriars theatres in London, Harvard’s grandfather, 
Thomas Rogers, was at the time of his death an alderman 
of Stratford, and Harvard House is considered one of the 
oldest, and certainly the best remaining example of ancient 
domestic architecture in the borough. 


See 


THE “AULD BRIG” OF AYR. 


A PROTEST against the rebuilding of the ‘‘ Auld Brig” 

_ has been sent by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings to the Town Council of Ayr. It states 
that the committee of the Society have carefully considered 
the various reports which have been made upon the struc- 
tural condition of the bridge and have had the advice of a 
member, who is an engineer, upon: the recommendations. 
The committee express regret that the Town Council should 
have come to the conclusion that the bridge must be rebuilt, 
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without rebuilding in the following manner :—The 
mortar of the arches has been dissolved by water that 
been allowed to leak through it, and the arches have th 

| fore moved and lost their shape, throwing undue strain 
parts of the arch stones and making them open at ot 
parts, the distortion being increased by the haunches be 
overloaded. This could, in the opinion of the committee 
corrected by raking out the perished mortar, filling the jo 
with good cement mortar, and driving slate wedges into 
cement. If the undue weight on the haunches were ¢ 
removed, the arch would take a new bearing and would 
quite safe. The mortar in the piers has also perished 
dissolved. This could in all probability be remedied in 
Same way as the barrage across the Nile was: repaired, 
drilling holes into the piers and forcing cement grout j 
them under pressure. The grout would find its way am 
the sand and stones and fill all vacancies and thus bind - 
whole firmly together. Although. it is not likely’ that. 
Piers would thus be turned into masses of concrete; é€nox 
would be done to make them secure. /The success or: oth 
wise of this treatment would be easily shown by'the quant 
of grout forced into the masonry. With regard to the foun 
tions of the piers, the committee does not consider that und 
Pinning is essential. There has been some settlement of | 
piers such as would be expected with a- clay foundati 
actually higher than the bed of the river, but:it has not be 
excessive, nor is there apparently any reason to think ‘it 
increasing. All that appears to be necessary is to prevye 
scour around the piers and to prevent the clay foundati 
from squeezing under their weight into the lower bed of t 
river. The committee believe that these ends could 
gained by driving sheet piling round each of the pie 
dredging a trench 5 feet or 6 feet deep across the strea 
above and below the bridge, and filling with stones lar, 
enough to resist the scour of the Stream, and then coveri: 
the bed between the trenches with similar stones, 0) 
bridge so rendered safe for many years to come would | 
Burns’s Auld Brig of Ayr, whereas a new bridge wou 
merely mark the site where the Auld Brig had been. _ 


YORK MINSTER. 


PES clerk of the works (Mr. R. C. Green) at York. Minste 
recently reported to the Dean of York on the progre: 
of the restoration at the Minster as follows :—Since your la 
oceasional paper was issued, an addition of 60. feet i 
height was added to the south-west tower scaffold. Th 
eight pinnacles at the top of the tower were found to be i 
a very insecure condition. Six of the pinnacles were take 
down and renewed. The iron lewis bolts to which the sta 
rods were attached in the other two pinnacles were cut ov 
and copper lewis bolts substituted. All the iron cramp 
were also removed and replaced with copper. Thes 
pinnacles were completed and the additional scaffold take: 
down before Christmas. Immediately after Christma 
the work on the three lower Stages of the scaffol 
was completed and these stages of scaffold take 
down. A scaffold was then erected to the pinnacle over th 
west gable; the work on this is now proceeding. Althougl 
a great deal of work has been done on the lower stages 0 
the scaffold, there still remains a considerable amount to b 
done before the west front is completed, but I hope to have 
the greater part of the scaffold removed before the end of th 
year. The stonework of the west tower was in a very bac 
condition, caused partly by the increasing smoke which has 
tended so much to bring about the present rapid decay. 
partly through the gargoyles and finials having been fixec 
with iron cramps and dowels instead of copper, or bedded 
so shallowly in the walls that many were in a very pre- 
carious condition, and some had already fallen off at different 
times. Also during the past century defective stones have 
been simply veneered over instead of being replaced with 
sound ones. For instance, note the gargoyle in the string- 
course under the sill of the belfry window, and also the 
gargoyles at the springing of the pinnacles. In many cases 
moulded jambs which, with the exception of one or two badly 
decayed stones, appeared to be in good condition, have, after 
the decayed stones were removed, proved to be simply veneer. 
This not only applies to jambs, but the work generally. 
The total amount of stone used up to date in the restoration 
of the south-west tower is 7,128 cubic feet. The weight of 
this would be about 475 tons; 188 gargoyles and grotesques, 
3,030 crockets and 264 finials have been carved. A scaffold 


for it is possible to make the bridge structurally secure 


is now erected to.two buttresses on the north side of the 
nave and pinnacles, and flying buttresses are now being 


jared for these. The old Minster Library is now under- 
ng repairs. It was found necessary to partially renew 
, window jambs, mullions, tracery and arches. The 
s2ssary repairs to the stonework of the chapter-house 
‘dows are completed.. The outer glazing is also com- 
‘ed with the exception of the casements. 

Mr. Green also reports that he had found embedded in 


. garden wall of the old residence almost the entire 


xments of one of the flying buttresses, namely, seven | 


j, stones and eleven pieces of coping. 


{ . 


be tel TESSERZ. 


t. “Local Circumstances. in Architecture. 


F we direct our attention tothe venerable remains of | 


_ Egyptian grandeur we find them, as standing earliest 
time, characterised by the greatest degree of simplicity 
d by the least of what may be called experiment in art. 
hat is the huge pyramidal mountain of stone but the 
onishing ideal of simplicity ?. What is the tall obelisk, 
the rude compound of the human and bestial forms in 
> giant Sphinx, but a monument of the same quality? 
.e like may be observed of the Egyptian temple, imposing 
it was for massive dignity. Again the situation in which, 
well as the time when, this style of architecture happened 
arise will be found to have imparted to it many of its 
inciples and decorations. Exposed to the beams of a hot 
n, the apertures of structures in that country were small 
mpared with the masses placed in a region seldom visited 
‘rain; the temples had no pediments or inclined roofs. 
ne palm-tree and the lotus, rising on all sides, furnished 
e builders of the day with elegant foliage for the capitals 
their columns. The reed from the banks of the Nile, 
ngle or grouped, afforded them bands for their entablatures 
\d large hollow cornices—whence, in all probability, the 
-eeks of after times derived their triglyphs. The bright 
in, ever riding over their wide plains, was portrayed above 
eir temple doors as symbolical of the presiding genius of 
e land, and not unfrequently associated with other celestial 
vices. The serpent, the crocodile and numerous animals, 
e objects of their veneration, provided them with additional 


rms -of architectural embellishment. If we further take | 


to consideration the varied observances of sacerdotal 
yystery by which the disposition of the sacred edifices was 
-culated, and the different contemporaneous events which 
equently conferred a character on the collateral ‘decora- 
ons of those edifices, we shall be prepared to allow the 


reat influence of contingent circumstances in constituting | 


1e Egyptian style what it was. 


Signet Rings. 


The Greeks are supposed to have derived the use of the 
ng from Asia. As no mention is made in Homer of rings, 
liny concludes that in those days they were unknown, 
s with the Egyptians, the primitive use of the ring was to 
srve as a signet, hence, to prevent fraud, Solon enacted a 
iw that no seal engraver was to keep by him the impres- 
ion of a ring he had cut; whilst Pythagoras, out of rever- 
nce, forbade the images of gods to be worn in rings. In 
1e earlier ages the rings were all of metal, then stones 
rere set in them. The art of gem engraving became in 
onsequence much cultivated, and the Greek engravers 
rrived at a high degree of perfection init. No gems cer- 
uinly known to be of the Pheidian period exist. It is 
elieved that gems were not mounted in rings prior to the 


ixty-second Olympiad. Alexander the Great appointed | 


yrgoteles to be his “engraver in ordinary,” and alone to 


xecute his portrait in gems, just as Apelles and Lysippus | 


1 marble. Greek rings occur of gold, of silver, and of 
ronze; women wore them of ivory and amber. The 
reeks wore their rings generally on the annular or fourth 
nger of the left hand. The Etruscans were marvellously 
unning goldsmiths, in which art their skill has never been 
urpassed. They had a peculiar method of fusing and 
pining metals without the use of solder, and this is the 
ecret how to detect Etruscan jewellery in its genuine state. 
rem engraving was practised with them ata very early 
eriod ; it was rude at first, but subsequently of such a 
ature as to rival that of Greece. The Etruscans rarely 
vorked in cameo. Rings of extraordinary beauty are found 
n the tombs of Etruria; in fact, they abound, yet seldom 
lo two occur of the same design or pattern, _ Silver rings are 
arer than those of gold ; iron and bronze rings ‘are for the. 


nost part gilt; specimens of all sorts: are to be, seen in 
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museums. The so-called Egypto-Pheenician rings come from 
the excavations in Sardinia. “There is no nation with whose 
individual and personal history the finger ringyis sc closely 
connected as the Roman. At first the —Romans wore rings 
of iron, the gold ring being given to those senators only who 
were sent abroad as: ambassadors; then it was adopted by 
the senators. Under the Republic and the Empire its use 
was regulated by laws. The ring of gold was the sign of 
equestrian rank, and the Jus annuli aurei became the height 
of a Roman’s ambition. Preetors and questors had the 
right of conferring the jus annuli. In later times the privi- 
lege was much abused, and in consequence. the distinction 
became depreciated in public estimation. Then the use of 
rings became immoderate in number and inconvenient in 
size. 
Chiaroscuro in Seulpture. 

With respect to the-chiaroscuro of sculpture, it is to be 
considered in two different ways—as the sculpture is a 
principal.or as it is only,an agent. Where-it is a principal, 
as in groups and figures ‘in; the round, the masses of light 
and shade, or, in other. words, the agreeable or majestic 
effect of the work in all its possible views, cannot be too 
much attended to. The taste of lines.and harmonious flow 
of the parts or several members of the work. (whether, a 
group or a single figure), their variety and their combined 
unity, are the efficient causes of that light and shade which 
give ease and satisfaction to the eye of the spectator, and 
engage him, as it were, to enter into the contemplation of 
those still more essential beauties of a higher order which 
result from the sublime conception of the form and 
character, and the graceful or pathetical expression of the 
subject. As to the oppositions of chiaroscuro that are 
effected by differently coloured marbles, they ought to be 
rejected altogether. The less the opposition in the colour 
of the materials, the less offended is the sight.» The 
mixture of bronze with. marble in any imitation of natural 
objects is, always displeasing. There are, no doubt, great 
authorities for the using bronze as the material of statues, 
and certainly it may, from the weight and sensibleness of 
its colour, do extremely well, perhaps better than anything 


| else in insulated works which have’ the ‘air for a back- 


ground and are to be seen at a distance, as is the case of 
Falconet’s. monument of Peter the Great, that of Marcus 
Aurelius and many others; but in most other cases, in 
those of enclosed situations, the bronze shouldbe gilded. 
The light and shade of a gilt figure is no doubt less agree- 
able than that of a figure in marble, but it is, notwithstand- 
ing, much more eligible in confined situations than that of 
bronze. Sculpture may, in all sepulchral and other such 
monuments, be considered as a principal or sole object, 
carrying with it its own laws; and, from the junction of 
alto and basso-rilievo, affords a noble opportunity for those 
artist-like attentions to the fine effects of composition and 
chiaroscuro of which it is susceptible in a high degree, and 
of which some great moderns have given such illustrious 
specimens as incontrovertibly demonstrate the advantage 
of the undertaking, whether there had been any ancient 
examples for it or not. As works of this nature must be 
regulated by the consideration of the distance at which they 
are seen, and their aspects respecting the spectator, and 
also respecting the light, whether they receive it per- 
pendicularly, laterally, or in front, their situation ought 
always to be previously determined, in order to make 
these essential circumstances coincide with the just and 


happy expression of the subject. 


A Warning. 

Str,—A few evenings ago, about eight o’clock, a person 
called to see me. Being too unwell to see anybody, my 
wife interviewed him. He announced himself as Sir 
Thomas Drew, son of the late eminent Dublin architect, on 
whose death he succeeded to the title. I opined at once 
that he was a swindler, and, as soon as I was able, wrote 
Sir Thomas Drew, whose courteous reply confirmed my 
opinion. As this individual is apparently very anxious to 
get the hall to himself for a few minutes he ought not to be 
left, except in the company of a policeman. Anxious as he 
was to see me I have not heard from the gentleman since. 
—Yours faithfully, » FLW, 

June 20. 


thy SSNS aD 
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practically decided that the marble re- 
al Hall, Calcutta, shall be 


It has been now ; 
quired for the Victoria Memori 
obtained from Indian quarries. 


Sir Thomas Drew, president of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, 
Laws of the University of Dublin. 


The French Commissioner of the recent St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion has presented a plaster cast of the Le Penseur, by 
M. Rodin, to the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 


The Newport Guardians have received communications 
from various architects submitting terms for preparing a 
report upon the provision of additional accommodation at 
the casual ward. Four of the architects volunteered the 
report gratis, some wanted five guineas and some ten 
guineas. The question was deferred. 


The Loan Collection of examples of process engraving, 
comprising photogravure, photo-lithography and kindred 
reproductions by means of photography. which has been on 
view for the past three months at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, will be closed on Sunday, 
25th instant. : 


The Hurricane which occurred in Constantinople on the 
11th inst. destroyed a great many houses. The great 
minaret of S, Sophia was cut ‘in two, and the part which 
was removed fell on the church of S, Irene. 


Mr. Arthur Thompson, 
members of the new English 
He was an excellent Jandsca 
of articles relating to art. 


The Old Library on the south si 
Minster, which has been in disuse 
years, and in more recent days has 
of the rolls of the Consistory Court a 
cal muniments, and as a song scho 
and was reopened on Monday. 


The Studentship of 50/. offered by the Managing com- 
mittee of the British School of Archeology at Athens, tenable 
during the session 1905-6, has been awarded to L. J. W. 
Tillyard, B.A., Caius. 


M. Laloux has obtained from the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts the Prix Berger, of the value of 15,000 francs, for his 
terminus of the Orleans railway on the Quai d’Orsay, 
Paris ; and the Prix Bailly, of 1,500 francs, has been awarded 
to M. Ballu for his work on the restoration of the ruins at 
Tingad. 


who was one of the early 
Art Club, died on the 14th inst. 
pe-painter, as well as a writer 


de of the nave of York 
as a library for many 
served for the storing 
nd of other ecclesiasti- 
ol, has been restored 


Sir John Wolfe Barry, 
elected to succeed the late Mr. James Mansergh, F.R.S., 
past president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, as 
chairman of. the Engineering Standards Committee, which 
post Mr. Mansergh had occup 
committee in 1901. 


M. de la Sizeranne is to deliver a lecture in the Doge’s 
Palace, Venice, on John Ruskin, about whom he has pub- 
lished an interesting book. 


The Southampton Record Society has been instituted: 
The objects of the Society are to print and publish, subject 
to the consent and approval of the Mayor and Corporation, 
the more interesting and important of the ancient docu- 
ments of the borough ; to prepare and publish other works, 
such as books of plans or collections of essays calculated 
to elucidate the history of Southampton. 


A Meeting of the Edinburgh Parish Council was held on 
Monday, when there were twenty-one applicants for the 
position of architect to the parish council. Seven were 
selected for voting, viz. Messrs. A. Lorne Campbell, R. M. 
Cameron, Gregan Fulton, Henry F. Kerr, William J. 
Kennedy, Charles Craig and David M‘Arthy. In the final 
vote Mr. Cameron and Mr. M‘Arthy, both members of the 
Town Council, appeared, and both received an equal number 
of votes. By the chairman’s casting vote Mr. Cameron, 
53 Great King Street, was elected. The emoluments are a 
retaining fee of 50/.,, 3 per cent. on new work and 5 per cent. 
on alterations. , 


Raeburn’s Portrait of himself, which was bought at the 
recent Tweedmouth sale for the sum of 4,509 guineas, has 
now been placed in the Scottish National Gallery, Edinburgh. 
The work has been Placed on a screen in the centre of the 
third gallery. 


The Ceylon Government have resolved to organise a 


is to receive the honorary degree of Doctor of: 


F.R.S., has been unanimously | 


ied since the formation of the. 


ba 


| 
| 


Mr. George Henderson, cf 26 Hermitage Gerdens, 
burgh, a member of the firm of Massrs. Hay & Hendi 
architects, of Edinburgh, who died on Mare 24 las 
personal estate in the United Kingdom valued at 1,875, 

An Exhibition of the works of the late G. F. Watts, 
has been arranged for, and will be opened in the } 
Scottish Academy galleries, Edinburgh, in October, 
James Guthrie, P.R.S.A., Mr. Robert Gibb, R.S.A., ey 
of the National Gallery, and several Academicians 
others have interested themselves in the matter, 
greater part of the Watts exhibition now open at \ 
minster has already been promised on loan. | 

The Plans prepared for the education committee fo 
city of Gloucester by Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, M. 
Gloucester, for new schools to accommodate 700 boys 
girls and 4oo infants have been Passed by the Bog 
Education. 


The Competition for the 


Radcliffe free library has) 
adjudged as follows :—First premium, 50/, Mr. H, | 
Manchester; second premium, 302, Mr. Adshead, }) 
chester ; third premium, 20/, Mr. David Bird, Manche 
Forty-nine sets of drawings were submitted to the asse; 
DMr.GeH. Willoughby, Manchester. 


Mr. Percy Lindley has produced another of his inte; 
‘ing booklets, with illustrations, which is intended to si 
as a guide to a series of tours in some of the less kn 
side valleys of the Rhine, easily and inexpensively reac 
by the Great Eastern Railway Company’s routes 
Harwich and the Hook of Holland and Antwerp. ~ 


The Whitechapel Art Gallery will open on July 14y 
| a Country-in-Town Exhibition. The object is to further 
| Movement in favour of garden cities, suburbs and villa 
| by means of models, plans, designs, pictures, &c. 
endeavour will be made also to show what has already bi 
| done and what might be done in London and other la 
cities to improve and beautify crowded areas and unattr 
tive districts. The loan of suitable exhibits is sought 
the Secretary. 


| carried out under 


| Wood, of London and Newark. 


The Driving of the piles which support the vast wood 
foundation on which the new Campanile will stand havi 
_ been completed, the work of surrounding it by a solid wa 
| 10 feet thick, made of large stones from Istria and Muggi 
is in progress. This wall, from the outward radius, w 
be graduated in steps to the top, so that at the level of tt 
piazza it will correspond with the size of the original Can 
panile, which it is supposed will rise from there ne: 
spring. 


People whose esthetic tastes will not allow them t 


wholly approve of the plans for the Liverpool Cathedra 
says the Liverpool Court @ 


criticism upon the design for the new cathedral should no’ 
be passed until the model has been seen. ; 


The New Facade of the Naples Cathedral, which has cos' 
some 260,090/, has been inaugurated ; a further sum o! 


about 16,000/. will require to be expended on the towers ot 
the building. 


Orders have been Issued to troops of all kinds in the 
London district to adhere strictly to the decision of the 
London County Council that, owing to the defective con- 
dition of Lambeth Bridge, no vehicle exceeding 23 tons in 
weight is to pass over it, that no traffic shall proceed at 
more than a walking pace and that large bodies of people of 
any kind shall not be allowed to congregate on or to cross 
the bridge. It is considered that the bridge is incapable cf 


competition for designs for post offices in minor towns. 


bearing the strain of troops on the march. 
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View from Butler 


ELLESBOROUGH PARISH HALL, Bi 


Ellesborough Parish Hall. 


Corner of Large Hall. 


View 


FR 


The Resident 


‘“ ARNMORE,” 


Messrs. STANLEY € 


View from Ellesborough. 


ROSS, NEAR WENDOVER, BUCKS. 


Ellesborough Parish Hall. 


Corner of Large Hall. 


aircase. 


-ANE, HAMPSTEAD. 
ry Dobb, Esq. 


/ DRIVER, Architects 
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@Ohe Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


WE referred last week to ihe difficulties which some- | 


times arise in the selection of building stone. Another 
instance has lately occurred in Dublin. According 
to a pamphlet by Mr. Wixiiam Butter, architect, 
the external jambs, arches, mullions, strings, &c., in 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, which the late Mr. 
Srreet had specified to be executed in Caen stone, 
are decaying. ‘The photographs show that the surfaces 
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of the masonry courses vanish in large flakes, while | 


some of the capitals may be said to have lost their 
ornamental character. The atmosphere of Dublin is 
more favourable to stone than that of London, and the 
material employed must have been exceedingly defective. 
Mr. STREET supposed that some stone which he found 
in the cathedral, and which had endured the wear and 
tear ofcenturies, was from Caen. Some Dublin masons 
told him it was not, and that Caen stone was not adapted 
for external use in Ireland. Mr. Butier declares that “if 
anyone wishes for a proof of the error in Mr. StREEt’s 
judgment, let him go to the west door and look at the 
band of old stone found by him, which is to be seen 


alongside the Caen stone, and observe how the former | 


is absolutely uninjured by the weather, whilst the latter 
is crumbling away. It is possible that if Street had 
lived he should have had to replace this decayed work 
with proper stone, at his own expense, in order to save 
his name.” The moral to be drawn from the failure is 
that the eye is not always to be trusted, and that some 
kind of analysis or microscopic examination is desirable, 
in the case of monumental works especially. The 


defects, which we hope will only be partial, may be said | 2! : v § 
with that object he spent years in close study in Italy, 


to have a pathetic interest. The church was restored 
at the expense of Mr. Henry Rog, who in undertaking 


so colossal a work had over-estimated the extent of his | 


fortune. It is sad to think that the historic building he 
sought to preserve seems doomed to an early decay. 


An effort was made at the last meeting of the | 


Sheffield education committee to obtain a more generous 
treatment of architects. Owing to competition and 
eagerness to obtain commissions the fees paid at present 
amount to no more than 23 per cent. of the contract 
amount, whilst in other places the lowest rate is 4 per 
cent. It was therefore proposed that the rate of re- 
muneration should be referred back for further con- 
sideration, and one of the members said that he could 
not understand why a sweating system should be 
adopted in dealing with architects while standard prices 
prevailed with workmen. To this it was replied that 
there was no standard rate recognised by architects. 
That unfortunately cannot be denied, for the general 
tendency now is to go as far below the 5 per cent. 
standard as possible, and never to allow that rate to be 
exceeded. It was further argued that school buildings 
were repetitions. It was pointed out in support of the 


reduced rate that formerly the Sheffield architects re- | 


ceived 5 per cent. commission, and it was their interest 
to increase the cost of the works. Now the arrange- 
ment was to calculate the commission according to the 
number of children accommodated. Originally the sum 
was 6s. a head, now it is 7s. 6d. Economy is an influ- 
ential force, and as architects have few friends it is easy 
to make them appear as its enemies. In Sheffield they 
must therefore be satisfied with a 7s. 6d. rate, although 
it will bring in no more than a 22 per cent. commission. 


Tue first Church History Exhibition was opened in 
the town hall, St. Albans, by the Bishop of the 
diocese on Tuesday. It will close on July 15. Several 
lectures will be given, including three on the history of 
the abbey of St. Albans and on Gothic architecture. 


| archeology. 


scripts from the Lambeth Library. They comprise :— 
1. Service Book with Music, supposed to have been 
written for St. Albans Abbey (large folio). Dr. Farrrax, 
organist of St. Albans, is said to have written the 
music (fourteenth century). 2. Wycliff’s Bible. 3. Missal 
belonging to Archbishop CHIcHELe (early fifteenth cen- 
tury), with initials, miniatures (with sacred history), and 
many scroll ornaments of the jetters, with the arms of 
CuicHete. 4. 4 Psalter of Flemish school (fifteenth cen- 
tury). The calendar to this manuscript has beautiful 
| marginal ornaments in filigree work of blue and gold. 
s. A Psalter (fourteenth century, on vellum), with a 
superb initial letter ‘‘ B,” in which is painted the “ Jesse 
tree” and seventeen medallion pictures. The back- 
grounds of many of the illuminations are of burnished 
gold, with tesselated or mosaic-work architecturally 
treated. 6. A Processionale. 7. A Book of Hours of 
the B.V.M. (illuminated), All these manuscripts are fully 
described in the ‘‘ Art Treasures, Lambeth Library,” by 
Mr. S. W. Kersuaw, F.S.A. 


| The Archbishop of CANTERBURY has lent some manu- 
| 
| 
| 


GREEK archeology, which in many countries is 
studied with enthusiasm, owes much to Professor 
Apvotr MicuHac ts, of Strasburg University. He is one 
of the men who upholds the greatness of Germany, and 
his seventieth birthday, which fell on Thursday of last 
week, was celebrated with cordiality. His book on the 
Parthenon may be considered a classic. He is on the 
side of those who maintain that the scenes represented 
by the Elgin Marbles relate to the Panathenaic Pro- 
cession rather than to the preparations for that 
ceremony. Like other able men in Germany, Professor 
MicuHae.is belongs to a family of teachers. At the time 
of his birth his father was professor in Kiel. From the 
first his studies were directed towards archeology, and 


Greece, England and France. It was not until 1862 
that he accepted the post of supplementary professor of 
Three years afterwards he became 
ordinary professor in Tubingen, and in 1872 he was 
advanced to Strasburg, where, in spite of all tempta- 
tions by other universities, he has remained. With 
Professor MicHAELIs archeeology is made to include 
ancient languages, for he believes that there was a 
close connection between art and literature, although 
each followed its own course. 


Tur experiment of the Guildford Town Council in 
cottage building will be watched with interest, [Obs tt 
relates to one of the necessities of our time. In so 
large a town it might be supposed speculators would be 
willing to provide accommodation. It may perhaps 
have been with the intention of inviting enterprise that 
it was proposed to borrow 15,o00/. in order to erect 
fifty-six cottages and provide roads and _ sewers. 
Afterwards the scheme was reduced, and the loan 
desired will. only be for 4,441/. for the erection of 
eighteen cottages. Plans were sought from three local 


| firms, viz. Messrs. CLemENcE & Moon, Mr. A. J. STURGES 


and Mr. T. J. Capp; the borough engineer also sent a 
plan. The last was estimated to cost 258/. per cottage, 
while Mr. Capr’s was only 175/. The other competitors’ 
cottages would cost 190/.and 195¢. respectively. The cubic 
rate for the borough engineer's cottage was 73d. and for 
the others 6d., the difference arising from the quality of the 
materials used. The committee decided that a terrace 
of ten cottages should be erected from Mr. Capp’s 
design, but the frontage is to be 16 feet instead of 
15 feet, and the front elevation below rough-cast to be 
of red bricks instead of stock. In that way 5/. 10s. will 
be added to the cost of each, making the total 183/. 
The architect’s fees in addition to the 20/. premium are 
not to exceed so/, Two blocks, each of four cottages, 
are to be erected from the borough engineer’s plans, at 
a cost of 230/. The work is to be carried out by local 
| builders if their tenders are reasonable. 
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THE FLORENTINE BAPTISTERY. 


T is usual in histories of architecture to connect the 
Baptistery of St. John at Florence with a Queen 

ot the Lombards. Mr. Fercusson, while adopting the 
belief, expresses some doubts about its accuracy. 
According to him the Baptistery “ was originally the 
cathedral of the city, and was erected to serve as such 
apparently in the time of THEODELINDA, queen of the 
Lombards. If this was so, it certainly had not originally 
its present form, and most likely those columns which 
now stand ranged round the walls at that time stood in 
the centre, as in the Roman examples. If the original 
roof was of wood, it was probably in two storeys, like 
that of the Baptistery of ConsTANTINE, or it may have 
been adomeof more solid materials, like that of Sta Cos- 
tanza.” THEODELINDA is a somewhat mythic personage, 
and Boccaccio was not afraid to introduce her into one 
of his novels. She lived in the sixth century, when 
Florence, like other Italian cities, contained ruins which 
were spoils for builders. It is said there is still a stone 
in the Baptistery, although few visitors have seen it, 
which bears the name of AuRELIuS VarRus, the Governor 
of the Florentine -district. 
there was no rebuilding by -THEODELINDA, for the 
Baptistery retains in plan.at least the form of an 
octagonal temple, which might have been dedicated to 
Mars. The President DE Brosses, who visited Florence 
in 1739, descrikes the building as “an ancient Temple of 
Mars of an octagonal form, which was metamorphosed 
into a baptistery contrary to the intention of those who 
founded it.” It is hardly necessary to say that in the 
days of Imperial Rome Mars.was regarded as the pro- 
tector of Florence. At one time it was imagined that 


the civil and other wars arose from abandoning Mars | : ; “lee 
on the subject, since one of the fonts which was. sup- 


and. adopting St. JoHN THE Baptist as his substitute. 
DanTE, the poet, makes Jacopo or St: ANDREA announce 
himself as a Florentine by saying :— 

I of that city was which to the Baptist 

Changed its first patron, wherefore he for this 1 

For ever with his art will make it sad. 


DANTE seems to have had more affection. for the 
Baptistery than for any of the other Florentine buildings. 
In one of the cantos of the “ Inferno” he describes the 
holes in the: rock which contained men who, like Lord 
Bacon afterwards, for money delivered unjust judgments, 
and those who practised simony. He says :— 

To me less ample seemed they not, nor greater 
Than those that in my beautiful Saint John 
Are fashioned for the place of the baptisters, 
And one of which, not many years ago, 

I broke for someone, who was drowning in it; - 
Be this a seal all men to undeceive. 


The words are plain enough, and are intended as.a 
rebuke to the enemies of Dante, who charged him with 
the crime of’ breaking a font in a chutch which all 
Florentines were bound to reverence. Lami, whom some 
accept as a great authority on the ancient city of 
Florence, interprets the lines as meaning that Dante 
fell into one of the basins of water whicn surrounded 
the principal font and nearly lost his life. They. used 
to point out one of the flags of the pavement and say it 
was there Dante brought his stool whenever he wished to 
meditate. It may have been on one of those occasions 
that he was able to rescue the youth who, we suppose, 
was cooling his hands by dabbling in the water and 
overbalanced himself. . 


Did Dante’s thoughts, while he was seated, ever 


endeavour to create a history of the edifice’? He was 
an admirer of the ancient Romans, and after his banish- 
ment from Florence he must have seen many of. their 
ruined buildings. ‘But when he sat in “ mio bel San 
Giovanni” he probably was unable to realise the analogy 
between the building and some of those circular ‘struc- 
tures with which the Romans were fascinated. Dante 
must have been acquainted with San Giovanni before 
ARNOLFO altered it. That architect removed various 
arches as well as tombs which surrounded theexterior, and 


Many scholars have believed: 
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| years the building was untouched. 


‘was given. to Giovanni Rus TICcI 
‘Pharisee. 


' worked on the models. 
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7 
he cased the eight walls with’ black marble= Simple as. 
the operations may ‘appéar when briefly. noticed by 
VasarI, it is possible that much was Sacrificed which 
was expressive of the original character of the edifice. 
Gort supposes that the building: was.erected in a.p. 430. 
But when we go back so far there is little. difficulty in 
making an additional step and reaching the period when 
Romans rather than Lombards were the rulers of the 
floral district through which the Arno runs. ‘ As late as 
Dante's time San Giovanni served as a cathedral, 


‘There was a new spirit in Italy through which, Paganism 


ceased to appear as only an abomination, and the 


bishops would be more anxious than their predecesso~s 


to remove all features which were distinctly suggestive 
of pre-Christian ideas. For it is remarkable that 
almost simultaneously ARNoLFo altered or purified the 


_Baptistery and prepared plans fora cathedral in Florence 


which was to be one of the wonders of the world. 

The beautiful doors are now the chief attraction to most 
visitors, or, rather, the two by GursBerti, which MicHer 
ANGELO considered were worthy of Paradise. Originally 
there was only one door to the Baptistery. When 
the single altar was removed in order that Gurgerti’s 
gates might be inserted, it may have been feared that 
many other changes were to follow, but in subsequent 
The arrangement 
for baptisms was of a different kind to what.is now 
seen in mod2rn churches. The basins were of capacity 
to contain sufficient water to drown a youth. Provision 
was evidently made for the christening of others besides 
infants. It is impossible to determine. the materials 
which were used for fonts, or how it was that DANTE was 
able by his unaided strength to break a basin and rescue 
a youth who was in danger. There can be no evidence 


posed to be the most important centre of a group was 
destroyed by a prince of the Mepicis in 1577. New 
arrangements were afterwards made, and. the building 
still continues to be used for baptisms. Since the 
fifteenth century a register of the young Christians has 
been kept, and statisticians should. know it. was the 
earliest attempt of the kind in Europe. At first there 
was much opposition to so novel a record. 

It is not to be supposed that'the people of ‘Florence 


-became indifferent to the: Baptistery when it ceased to 


be used for cathedral purposes.* In 1506 a: commission 
for’ the figures in 
bronze of St. Joun THe. Baptist,'the’ Levite and’ the 
Rusticr was a friend of LEoNARDO DA. VINCI, 
and it was- believed by Vasari that the great master 
The figure of the Précursor 
has qualities which recall Leonarpo, and the ‘contrast 
between the two flanking figures is worthy of him. 
The Execution of John the Baptist, which is thé com- 
panion work, consisting of a ‘central figure between 
columns, with the Executioner and Salome, is the work 
of Vincenzo Dantr. <A third group by “ANDREA 
SANSOVINO represents the Baptism of Curist.’ The 
silver altar was produced by sculptors: or silver- 
smiths, but it is noteworthy as suggesting that 
congruity was .not always recognised, for the 
style of that costly .example of metalwork. ‘comes 
nearer to Gothic than to. Renaissance. For many 
amateurs’ the most important incident in ‘the ‘annals 
of the Baptistery is the competition for the gates. 
AnbrREA Pisano had completed the southern gate, which 
alone was required in 1330, for, as we have said, there 
was only a single entrance tothe building.- The work 
was considered a marvel, and Dante would: have rejoiced 
if he could have seen such an adornment of his favourite 
building. When completed the work.was received by 
Florence with as much delight as was shown towards 
CimaBue'’s Madonna. _ Some seventy years afterwards 
the memorable competition was arranged for designs for 
the northern and eastern gates. Guiperti,as is, well 
known, succeeded, and. his. scenes. from. Bible history, 
which are’ in remarkably high relief, receives greater 
attention from visitors than the building itself. It must 
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All 


e admitted that the exterior of the Baptistery does not 
ossess much architectural merit. ARNOLFO no doubt is 
esponsible for the veneering of marbles, in which 
quares and oblongs preponderate. GuHIBERTI's gates 
pear to have more massiveness than the upper part 
yf the structure. 

The Baptistery will always have interest on account 
f the association with it of Dante and many of the 
seatest sculptors and painters of Italy. But the 
rcheeologist must continue to wish for information 
especting the origin of the building. We know that in 
yrimitive days a division was made between worshippers, 
nd there was secrecy not only about many of the 
logmas of Christianity, but strangers were not allowed 
o be present at services. Hence it was that, where the 
ypportunity offered, a supplementary building was used 
is a baptistery. The word is older than our era, for 
he “baptisterium” was a part of the Roman baths. 
Jowever, a baptistery without a cathedral or a church, 
1s was the case in Florence, is not easily understood. 
At a later period a round or octagonal church could be 
supposed to be an imitation of the Holy Sepulchre, like 
some of the English Mediaeval churches. That stage 
was not reached when the Florentine Baptistery was 
srected. The building is therefore somewhat of a 
mystery, and there are no archives to aid in removing 
the obscurity of its early histcry. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. ASAPH." 


HE illustrations in this week's Architect complete , 19 
| GEORGE GRIFFITH, who succeeded in 1660, must have 


the series devoted to the cathedral of St. Asaph. 
We pointed out in January last that Asa or AsapH was 
head of the monastery and bishop of the district. It is 
not improbable he was one of the men ruled by St. 
KENTIGERN OF GLascow, who was the true founder of 
the see. The district was remote from either Winchester, 
York or Cariterbury, and the history of the see during 
more than’ a thousand years was unknown to the 
majority of English ecclesiastics. There may have been 
records, but they were likely to have been interrupted 
during the conflicts between the Welsh and the English 
nations. It is, therefore, impossible to say with cer- 
tainty whether there was.a formal dedication of the 
church to St. Asapu. In 1282 the Bishop was Anian IL, 
who when-a monk had accompanied Epwarp I. in one 
of the Crusades. He was appointed to the see in 
1268. The whole region was in a state of 
tumult, for Liewrtiyn, though a vassal. to Epwarp, 
was eager to make Wales independent ; and Bishop 
ANIAN was charged with aiding and abetting his efforts. 
It was, however, impossible to prove overt acts of 
treason. The. Bishop was. pardoned and allowed to 
undertake the erection of a cathedral which is supposed 
to correspond with a large part of the existing building. 


He died in 1292, and an old effigy of a bishop is pre-. 


sumed to represent him. His successor was LEOLINE 
pE Bromrierp. A cathedral in those days needed a 
singing choir as an essential aid to the services. Bishop 
DE BRomMFIELD, having obtained the approval of the Dean 
and Chapter, ordained that all the vicars choral who 
shared in the revenues arising from the benefice of Godel- 
wern, in Merioneth, should alternately be present in the 
cathedral at all canonical hours and should chant the 
service (cum ‘notd) in regular. course, according to the 
direction of the precentor. The dean and prebendaries 
of Vaynol and Llanufydd should provide three priests, 
being good singers and experts in the science of music, 
to assist the vicars choral at the time of Divine service, 
and that the archdeacon should send a person skilled in 
singing and organ-playing.. The prebendaries of Alt 
Meliden and Llanvar were. required by the same 
authority to furnish four boys, being good singers, as 
choristers ‘for the daily celebration’ of Divine service. 
The arrangements continued until. the close. of the 


_” * See Illustrations. 


| large organ. 
| the Civil War. 
| but his lands were sold. The palace became a beer- 


seventeenth century, for the choir was upheld by the 
cathedral staff. ‘lf they had not been gentlemen of 
generosity and zeal,” according to BRownE Wr111I5, “the 
church must have lain in ruins, and. inferior members 
could not have subsisted.” These facts are interesting 
as evidence of a desire to uphold the efficiency of the 
cathedral, although it was only small in size, and stood 
in a district which might not be regarded as favourable 
to ecclesiasticism. One bishop sought to increase the ' 
revenue by a weekly market at St. Asaph ; an annual 
fair was held with a similar object. The quarries 
from which stone was obtained for the cathedral were le‘ 
out at arent. The funds were always limited owing to 
local disturbances and the peculiar position of the 
diocese, which could be considered as English or Welsh 
according as an objector was disposed. The prelates 
who ruled over the see have sometimes Welsh names, 
but the majority of them must have been Englishmen. 
One of the latter, Bishop THomas GoLDWELL, is supposed 


| to have taken part in the deliberations of the Council of ' 
| Trent and was the only English prelate present. 


Among the post-Reformation bishops was JOHN ' 
Owen, who was elected in 1629. He seems to have been 
an innovator, for he destroyed the throne which RicHaRrpD 
ReEpMAN had set up at the close of the fifteenth century. 
But he introduced one of a different design for him- 
self; he provided seats and forms and erected a 
He was doomed to suffer during’ 
He was not only imprisoned and fined, 


shop, calves were penned in the choir, horses and oxen ' 
in the nave, and the font was converted into a trough. 


experienced difficulty in cleansing and restoring ‘the ' 
building. Isaac BARRow was another eminent cleric, 
and Wixu1am -Lioyp, who followed him, was one of the 
seven bishops charged with conspiring against the 


| Government, whose trial led to the flight of King James. 
| Macaulay 
| learned man, but of slender judgment, and half-crazed 


describes him as’ “a pious, honest and 
by his persevering endeavours to extract from the Book 
of Daniel some information about the Pope and the 
King of France.” He was one of the very few’ bishops 
who assisted at the coronation of Whututam_ III. 
Wituam FLEEtTwoop paved a part of the cathedral and 
spent about r1oo/. in painting and ‘adorning the choir. 
There was a storm in 1714, when the upper part of the 
tower fell into the choir, and the‘ reparations were 
carried out at the expense of Bishop Wynne. During’ 
the eighteenth century there were restorations which | 
were still more fatal, and one of the ancient builders , 
could not recognise the structure under the coating of 
stucco which Louis Wyatt considered to be the best 
way of concealing the defects of the Gothic builders. 
About 1830 the cathedral was visited by an archzo- : 
logist, and his remarks’ will suggest the characterless 
aspect of the building, which was produced by all the 
most important features being hidden beneath the 
respectable covering of cement. He says its great 
peculiarity is that it has no peculiarity about it. It is 
more uniformly built than English cathedrals in general ; 
any further. comparison only serves to point out its 
defects. . We look in vain for some of the most beauti- 
ful features of the cathedral church—the lady chapel, 
the cloisters, the chapter-house and even the monu- 
nents. RicKMAN describes it as’a plain cross. church, 
principally in the Decorated style ; and it certainly is a 
singular example of what appears a paradox, viz. Plain 
Decorated. We have only two dates to keep in mind 
1284, when the walls and pillars now, remaining were 
erected, at which time (Epwarp. I.) the Decorated style 
had just been introduced, and 1490, when Bishop 
REpDMAN put in the east window. and raised the walls 
to the height at which they now: stand, and then the 
Perpendicular had fully developed its distinctive features. 
A close examination supplies a proof of the fact Gis 
the different periods of building, for the upper part of 
the nave is not of the same workmanship as the lower ; 
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and while most of the church is built of a red soft stone, 
the east window is of white freestone; while the 
windows of the nave and transepts are Decorated, the 
five in the clerestory show that they owe their shape to 
the times of the Tudors. Among the beautifyings of 
modern times the clerestory has entirely disappeared 
from the inside. ‘The ceiling is plain in the worst sense 
of the word, consisting, as it does, of plaster vaulting, 
with a few lines here and there to represent tracery. 
In the nave this style of roof has only lately succeeded 
a timber one of unornamented beams and rafters. The 
tower rests on four Pointed arches, in the western of 
which is the screen and organ. The transepts are 
blocked up to serve the purposes (north) of chapter- 
house, vestry and (south) of library. The choir is 
mainly “a modern re-edification, with much attempt at 
the imitation of ancient work, but with no real resem- 
blance to any style, though the intention seems to have 
been the imitation of Perpendicular.” The canopies of 
the stalls alone remain to attest the short-lived beauty 
of the original choir. 

A building in that condition was not easy to restore. 
The mere removal of the stucco was insufficient. From 
the time of the Civil War the edifice had been subjected 
to much vandalism, and partial attempts at restoration 
would leave it still a ruin. The illustrations we have 
given reveal how skilful was Sir GirBert Scort’s treat- 
ment, especially if we compare the illustrations of the 
cathedral which appeared prior to its restoration. The 
principal window was flanked by a pair of hideous 
monuments, and indeed all parts of the sanctuary were 
mean. ‘The pews extended almost to the altar-railings, 
and the pavement was broken. The nave and its aisles, 
said one writer, are plain almost to meanness. The 
columns are without capitals; instead of vaulting there 
are beams and rafters. Beneath the tower was plaster 
vaulting, and here and there were ribs and keystones 
without corresponding groining. In fact, the cathedral 
was not worthy of its name, whilst now it suggests not 
only its purposes, but the style which was favoured 
when Bishop Anian ruled the see. 


HOLYROOD PALACE AND OLD PARLIAMENT 


_ HALL. 

Bs command of the King certain new arrangements are 

to be brought into operation connected with the 
admission of the public to the historical apartments at 
Holyrood, the objects of which are the better preservation 
of the rooms and furnishings, and the comfort of the many 
visitors who, in increasing numbers, make a pilgrimage to 
the ancient Palace. These involve, says the Scotsman, the 
employment of an increased staff of warders and cleaners, 
and it is in contemplation to attempt to regulate the circula- 
tion of visitors in the Palace, as is done in other places of 
the same kind, by taking them round the apartments in 
groups. This will tend to the better preservation of order 
and more efficient watching than is possible at present. It 
is interesting to note that on the Glasgow Spring holiday 
this year no fewer than 5,coo people visited Holyrood, and 
itis no uncommon thing during the summer season for 
1,000 to 1,500 visitors to pass through the Palace on an 
ordinary day. So great an influx of visitors has rendered 
it necessary to consider the closing of the Palace one day a 
week for cleaning purposes, but the day of the week 
on which that will be done has not yet been de 
cided. The day selected will be that which will 
inconvenience the fewest number of visitors. The 
new warders are all to be old soldiers, pensioners, in 
uniform. They will be under the care of a warder-sergeant, 
who will be placed in charge of the arrangements connected 
with the admission of the public to this part of the Palace. 
It has been also arranged by the Board of Works that 
photographs and guide-books of the Palace will only be 
sold in future at the porter’s entrance gate. This will enable 
the warders in the historic apartments to give their un- 
divided time and attention to visitors. It may. further be 
noted that for several years past a number of skilled needle- 
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women have been employed in restoring the interesting 
and valuab!e tapestries with which the walls of several of 
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the historic apartments, notably the Queen Mary suite, are 
hung. The results of their labours are now seen in the 
improved state of the tapestries, some of which had beer 
allowed to get into a serious state of disrepair. | 

During the approaching summer vacation a number of 
renovations of an interesting character are to take place 
under the direction of the officials of the Board of Works 
on the old Parliament Hall, now included within the suite 
of buildings dedicated to the Court of Session. A «com. 
pletely new floor is to be laid. The old floor, which is by 
no means the original floor of the hall, is at present very 
much worn. It will be replaced bya strong parquetry floor 
of oak and teak an inch in thickness, arranged in large 
panels, teak and oak alternating, with a teak border with 
coloured band. The elaborate open oak roof, the ori 
ginal roof of the hall, is to be cleaned. At present 
the colour of the oak of which it is composed is 
hidden under many coats of a reddish varnish. This 
is to be entirely cleaned off so as to disclose the 
fine old tone of the oak itself. The walls are also 
to be redecorated. Mr. Oldrieve, architect, H.M. Board of 
Works, is at present in consultation with Sir James Guthrie, 
P.R.S.A., as to the colour to be selected with which to paint 
the walls so as to set off to the best advantage the many 
fine pictures and statues with which the old Parliament 
Hall is adorned. The idea is to treat the wall in a flat 
colour which would give something of the ois of an old 
stone wall. The fine stained-glass picture window at one 
end of the hall, some parts of which have been fading, is 
also to be put right, the whole operations involving the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of money which has been 
voted for the purpose. The Society of Advocates is, it is 
understood, to take advantage of the pictures being taken 
down from the walls to have some of them cleaned and 
preserved—a delicate work for the superintendence of which 
they have been fortunate to secure the President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. 


NORTHANTS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual excursion of the Architectural and Archzo- 
logical Society for the archdeaconries of Northampton 

and Oakham commenced at Leighton Buzzard. The 
church of All Saints, Leighton, was first inspected. It 
is a fine building, with a massive tower and octagonal spire 
which are Early English, other portions of the fabric being 
in the Decorated and Perpendicular styles. Mr. Robert 
Richmond, who has made a careful study of the church, 
gave a short sketch of its history. From this we gather 
that the first record of any church at Leighton occurs in 
Domesday Book, where it is one of the three churches 
mentioned in Bedfordshire. In 1288 Nicholas de Heigham, 
prebend of Leighton, is stated to have left sufficient money 
to finish the building, the present tower and spire being the 
result. The ironwork on the west door was probably 
made by John of Leighton, as it is similar to the grille round 
Queen Eleanor’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, which was 
also his work. This ironwork was removed to the end of the 
south transept in 1842, but replaced in its original position 
in 1886. At the restoration an ancient altar-piece was found 
hidden beneath the plaster, with enough of the original 
colour remaining to enable it to be renovated. The fine 
oak stalls in the choir, with their misereres, were much 
admired. The date of these is uncertain, but is stated to 
be not later than 1390. Probably they were not made for 
this church. Other features of interest are the carved 
Jacobean altar-rails and table. The church contains many 
monuments to the Leigh family. 
After viewing an interesting Renaissance doorway, the 
history of which is unknown, the party looked at the ancient 
market-cross, which stands in the market-place. This re- 
minds one.somewhat of the better known Eleanor’s Cross at 
Northampton, but its date is much later, probably about 
1380. It was restored in 1850, when the original figures 
were taken down and set up at the adjoining market hall. 
They have since been replaced, and the newer figures now 
stand on pedestals round the hall. 4 
Permission had been obtained to view the grounds which 
surround the stately mansion, Mentmore Towers, and com- 
mand a magnificent view of the Chilterns. The gardens are 
laid out in the Italian style, and contain some fine examples 
of bronze statuary. The vicar (the Rev. F. H. Tatham) 
described the principal features of the church, and compared 
it with Brixworth, to which it bears a striking resemblance; 
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under the influence of Augustine, in 


it was built probably 
The roof is of the fifteenth-century, 


the Basilican style. 
and istelaborately carved ; 
thing about the fabric is the Saxon apsidal chancel, with 


crypt beneath. The chapel of St. Catherine has been lately | 


restored to the memory of a late parishioner, Mr. Charles 
Coates. The base of an ancient Norman font is to be seen 
in the porch. There are some elaborate monuments to the 
Dorman family, with recumbent effigies of Sir Wm. and 
Lady Dorman, in the choir, embellished by a fine display 
ofheraldry. Although dating from 1590, they are in a well- 
preserved condition. At Stewkley another halt was made 
to inspect the church of St. Michael, one of the most beauti- 
ful and complete specimens of Norman architecture exist- 
ing in England. It was built about 1150. Later the church 
vas made over to the priory of Kenilworth, and the fabric 
awas restored in 1862.° The vicar (the Rev. R. B. Dixon) 
explained that the beauties of the church were rather lost 
on the villagers, as most of them were Dissenters. 

Eaton Bray Church has recently been restored in a very 
conservative and excellent manner. The northern arcade 
of this building is of Early English workmanship, the foliage 
of the capitals and the clustered piers and mouldings of the 
arches being of great beauty. At the east end of the south 
aisle is a unique and charming window, combined with a 
reredos in the Perpendicular style. On the south door there 
is some rich ironwork by the same smith who hammered 
the hinges on the west door at Leighton Buzzard. The 
church at Totternhoe is late in style, being of the Tudor 
time; the roof, however, is of very good design and work- 
manship. With ‘the exception of one small brass, the 
church is quite void of monuments. From thence back to 
the celebrated earthworks of Totternhoe Castle, situate on 
the brow of the chalk cliff, with its dry moat and keep. 
The old camp, known as Maiden Bower, which lies on the 
British road, which crosses the Ickneild Way, and the priory 
church at Dunstable were also included in the programme 
of the second day. 


GREEK TEMPLES. 


ley the Architectural Record for June (New York Archi- 
~ tectural Record Co.) is an interesting article “ The 
Greek Temple,” by Mr. Jean Schopper, which is illustrated 
by photographs and reproductions of some of the drawings 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The following is one of the 
passages :— 

In constructing their stone edifices, the Greeks, who 
were reasoners and logicians, followed certain rules, and 
adopted for each edifice a certain fixed proportion. What 
does this mean? It means that the proportions of the 
different parts of the edifice are simple proportions which 
can be reduced to a common measure. Take as an example 
the Temple of Pzestum, with which we are now dealing. 
The module is the mean radius of the column. 
module measures 3 feet. The column is ten times the 
module, or say 30 feet. The distance between the axes of 
the columns is five times the module, say 15 feet. The 
total height of the entablature is also 15 feet, the width of 
the abacus is three modules, equal to 9 feet. It is thus 
seen that all these numbers are multiples of three, which 
is the module. In this manner the proportions of the 
different members of an edifice have a constant relation to 
each other. 

It goes without saying that the module varies for each 
edifice ; there is no single and absolute rule. For instance, 
in the Doric order the length of the column varies from ten 
to twelve modules; in the Ionic order from sixteen to 
twenty-one. The entablature of the: Doric order measures 
five modules, and that of the Ionic only four. 

_ Once these proportions were determined,. the Greeks 
did not trust to calculation alone as regards the different 
parts of their building. They knew that an edifice was not 
an abstract thing, but a mass of stone surrounded by air 
and light, and that, after having studied the proportions on 
the plan, it was necessary to study the architectural forms 
in the light of day. That seems very simple, but it is not. 
We shall see to what a high degree of refinement the Greeks 
carried this concrete and realistic study of an edifice en- 
veloped by a certain atmosphere. Every scholar is familiar 
with what we are going to summarise here ; but architects, 
who ought to apply these methods, are ignorant of them. 
They still believe that the sky and light of Attica are the 
same as those of Paris, London and New York. This is a 
grave error. Who are the architects of our day that trouble 


This | 


about these questions? So-called Greek and Roman 


| edifices are built in London and Paris, and what an aspect 
but the most noteworthy | 


is presented by those noble colonnades, coated with soot, 
under our fog-laden skies. In the United States the light 
is quite different from what it is in Western Europe; it has 
the clearness, strength and freedom from half-tints, charac- 
terising the light in Greece and southern Italy. Conse- 
quently the forms found by the Greeks are more in their 
native atmosphere in North America than in France, 
England, or Germany. It is true that they do not correspond 
to present needs, but that is another question; we are 
speaking now of light and atmosphere. 

The Greeks observed that a smooth column melted in 
the light and that its lines were vague and uncertain. In 
order to restore its definiteness: they conceived the idea. of 
fluting it. The sharp ridges of the fluting, catching the 
light, contrasted with the dark hollows, thus giving body to 
the column and emphasising the vertical outline of the 
edifice ; whence a double advantage. This discovery could 
never have been made on paper. 

Then, as the abacus of the capital casts a shadow upon 
the top of the column, the junction of capital and column 
becomes indistinct. To restore the necessary effect, the 
Greek cuts several deep lines at the point -of junction, and 
to emphasise them he paints them in a dark tone. Even 
the curve of the circular torus carrying the abacus is so 
designed that the bright light, striking upon the relief, shall 
fade into a shaded half-tint towards the hollow. Thus, as 
Viollet le Duc truly says, the Greek preserves, even in ap- 
pearance, the forms which his reason tells him to adopt as 
being the best and most enduring. 

‘Even in appearance.” This leads us to the subject of 
optical illusions, and we shall here see still more clearly 
that the Greek never let himself be guided by mathematical 
considerations, but observed and experimented directly 
upon the things themselves. He relied upon his senses, 
and especially his eyes, for the pleasure of which organs, in 
the long run, all things are intended. He thus noticed that 
cylindrical columns, when “ dressed,” appeared to be 
strangled in the middle. He therefore drew the lines of 
the shaftoutwards. In the same way, the columns appear 
thicker or slighter according to whether they stand out 
against the sky or against the cella wall, painted in dark red. 
The open air “eats” away the corner column ; therefore, 
the Greek makes this column thicker than the inner ones of 
the front. 

Again, the Greek diminishes the interval separating this 
column from its neighbours, because the eye requires a 
force at the corner of the edifice. 

The Greek observes that the vertical columns appear to 
incline towards the void ; thereupon he corrects the seeming 
fault by making them lean a little towards the interior of 
the building. 

Similarly, the fronton is not vertical, but inclined 
outwards, for the reason that if it was vertical it would 
appear to retreat. 

The horizontal lines of edifices—all our edifices—appear 
to bend in the middle and turn their concavity upwards. 
The Greeks, guided as they always were by the experience 
of the eye, followed their usual method by deforming the 
horizontal lines either of the architraves or of the pavements 
upon which the colonnades rested. These curves are very 
slight. In the 330 feet of lateral frontage of the Parthenon 
the deflection required is only about four inches. 

In short, the subtle Greeks, avoiding a slavish adherence 
to strict modulary and mathematical proportions, deformed 
their edifices in order that they should appear symmetrical 
to the spectator. Thus, as the high parts of an edifice are 
seen foreshortened by anyone standing on the ground, it 1s 
necessary to increase their dimensions so that they shall 
appear in harmony with the lower parts. And this is what 
the Greeks did, not only in the case of frontons, but also of 
statues which were to be viewed from below. 

It must be confessed that we moderns have not had the 
wisdom to profit by the valuable lessons and remarkable 
experiences of the ancient Greeks: We have copied 
clumsily, more like children than like artists. We have 
adhered to the letter that kills rather than the spirit that 
quickens—and we have not even done that much with any 
precision. What contemporary architect takes account of 
the laws of optical distortions, although they are explained 
at length in many text-books ? All modern architects 
ignorethem. Judge, then, how far they are from discovering 
such things. The admirable Parthenon friezes in the 
British Museum have been placed on view at the height of 
a man; likewise the fronton figures; yet Phidias and his 
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assistants knéw they were to be placed at a considerable 
height, which would oblige the person looking at them to 
gaze upwards, and treated them accordingly. 

When one reflects upon these facts, which at first sight 
seem unimportant, one is led to the conclusion that our 
boasted art-culture is perhaps after all only a vulgar make- 
believe compared with the true art created by the ancient 
Greeks; and that we too deserve the name applied by 
them to those who were not of themselves: ‘‘ Barbaroi,” 


ARCHITECT’S FEES 


ig the Rand High Court before Mr. Justice Wessels, an 

action was brought by Mr. John Beauchamp ‘Nicholson, 
a Johannesburg architect, on May 24, against Alexander 
Algernon Osborne, a speculator, of Bell's Buildings, Main 
Street, Johannesburg. 

The action was for the payment of 790/. 1os., being the 
balance of an account for professional services rendered 
and work done in the preparation of sketches, plans and 
specifications for the defendant. 

In. his declaration plaintiff stated that about January 
1899 defendant instructed him to design and prepare 
sketches for a building to be erected at the corner of 
Joubert and Jeppe Streets, Johannesburg. Later, in March 
1902, defendant further instructed plaintiff to prepare plans 
and specifications in respect of the- said building. The 
amount of the remuneration to be paid for the work was 
not agreed upon between the parties. About four months 
later plaintiff completed the work and delivered copies of 
the plans to the defendant in’ September. The defendant 
subsequently approved of the plans and specifications. 
Plaintiff claimed that he was. entitled to a fair and 
reasonable remuneration at the rate of 23 per cent. on the 
estimated cost of 49,000/ of the building, viz. to the amount 
of 1,225/. In October 1902, at defendant’s request, plaintiff 
prepared and delivered to him blue prints and photo- 
graphs in connection with the building, and reasonable 
remuneration for this work was 15/. 15s. Defendant had 
not proceeded with the erection of a building, but had 
from time to time paid plaintiff several sums on account 
of his indebtedness, but an amount of 790/. 10s. was still 
owing. 

In his plea the defendant said that about March 1902 he 
instructed plaintiff to design and prepare plans and specifi- 
cations for the building of an hotel, which defendant 
intenced tc endeavour to float into a company, and it was 
then agreed by the parties that unless the flotation of the 
company or erection of the building were proceeded with 
plaintiff could only claim and be entitled to out-of-pocket 
expenses. About September 1902 he paid plaintiff 3002., 
which plaintiff accepted as being in ful! settlement for the 
work done, it being understood and agreed. between the 
parties that plaintiff would be entitled to no further fees 
unless the hotel Suilding scheme was floated or the erection 
of the ‘hotel building proceeded with. He had not been 
able to float the hotel into a company or proceed with the 
building, and plaintiffs right to any further fees had not yet 
accrued, 

In reconvention, Mr. Osborne claimed from Mr. Nichol- 
son 150/., the amount of a cheque which, it was -alleged, 
was dishonoured. 

In his replication, Mr. Nicholson said that the plaintiff 
in reconvention’ gave him a promissory note for 150/. on 
October 18, 1904, on account of his indebtedness for plans 
and specifications. The note was payable on November 18, 
but it was agreed between the parties that, as a guarantee 
that Mr. Nicholson would not press Mr. Osborne for the 
payment of the promissory note on the due date, he should 
givé Mr. Osborne a post-dated cheque, payable on the same 
date for the like amount. Mr. Nicholson had not received 
any value for the cheque now sued on by Mr. Osborne, and 
it did not represent any indebtedness by Mr. Nicholson to 
Mr. Osborne, and he did not owe Mr. Osborne the said 
amount.or any part thereof. bi Wass: 

Mr. Nicholson, in his evidence, corroborated what was 
set forth in the petition, and in answer to counsel said that 
when he asked Mr. Osborne for more money Mr. Osborne 
Said it was not convenient to pay him just then, but he gave 
him a promissory note for 300/, which the bank reduced to 
200/.. Witness was a member of the Transvaal Society of 
Architects,’ who ‘worked under the rules of the British Insti- 
tute. The usual charge was 23 per cent. when the building 
did’ not go oft} and’y per cent.:whem'it did go on. 
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some work for Mr. Osborne about 1897, and received gol, 

in extended payments, at the rate of 23 per cent, Alto-. 
gether hé was employed in the work of preparing the plans 
and specifications, &c., for the hotel for a period of about 

seven months. 

Cross-examined : He was doing other work during these 
seven months. 300/ would not cover his out-of-pocket 
expenses in connection with the work. They would be 
nearer 500/. The promissory notes Mr. Osborne gave him 
were not accommodation notes. Mr. Osborne owed him 
the money. He never asked Mr. Osborne for a loan. _ a 

His Lordship said he could not understand why plaintiff 
gave Mr. Osborne a cheque. , a a 

Witness said Mr. Osborne asked him to do it, and said 
there was every chance of financing the building in a very 
short time, and as it was a large building witness was” 
anxious to go on with the work, » Se 

Mr. Fisher, a former manager of the Netherlands: Bank, » 
gave evidence as to Mr. Nicholson presenting -various notes: . 
at the bank during 1903 and 1904. Three bills were for 
collection only. He remembered the bill for 300/, which 
Mr. Nicholson said was for work done. He made inquiries — 
as to Mr. Osborne’s position, and as a result agréed to take 
it for 2oo0/. for two months. The time was ‘afterwards - 
extended, and 50/. was paid off. ; 

Professional evidence was also given that the estimated 
cost of the building was a fair one. S43 sit 7 

Mr. Osborne, in his evidence, said Mr. Nicholson told 
him he had only one job on hand at the time, and that he — 
would prepare the plans for out-of-pocket expenses only, it. 
being understood. that the balance would-be payable on the » 
erection of the hotel. He gave plaintiff 300/ for the work ; 
done. He bore out in evidence the statements made in his. 
declaration. i> ar 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said there was un- 
doubtedly a contract between the plaintiff and the defen- 
dant ; therefore, apart from any special contract, the plaintift © 
would be entitled to reasonable remuneration. He had not 
to decide whether 23 per cent. would be reasonable, because » 
that had been admitted. Defendant had_alleged that there 
was a special contract, but the plea had not been proved by 
the defendant. It was now three. years since the plans. 
were given to the defendant, and the latter had endeavoured 
to make use of the plans, and had also admitted that had he 
built he would have made use of the plans. He could find - 
no. proof of any arrangement such as had been contended — 
by the defendant, and therefore the claim ofthe plaintiff — 
was practically admitted, that he was entitled to remunera- 
tion at 23 per cent. upon the estimated value of the building. © 
There would therefore be judgment for the plaintiff for the 
7901. Ics, claimed, atrd-costs. Bak 


WORKS IN THE ROMAN DISTRICT. 


N his last report Mr. Consul Morgan says that the im- ~ 
proved economic conditions of Italy have helped Rome 
considerably in its revival after a critical period: Traces © 
are everywhere visible of the altered state of affairs.” Large’ 
buildings all over the town and in the immediate neighbour- © 
hood, which had been left in an. unfinished state for want 
of capital, have now been rendered habitable. ‘The works * 
connected with the municipal “ Piano Regolatore,” or general 2% 
building improvement of the town, are in a very advanced ~ 
stage, greatly to the improvement of the local sanitary. 
conditions and to the convenience of traffic. The embank- 
ments, bridges, public buildings and gardens, sewerage, &c., 
forming part of the said ‘“ Piano Regolatore,” ‘have been © 
constructed, and on the whole Rome now presents quité a” 
different appearance.’ There is a growing public feeling. 
that, as far as possible, the district should be emancipated 
from its traditional dependence on the influx. of foreign — 
visitors and rendered self-supporting, as in the ‘case of ‘the 
chief capitals of the world. The presence of visitors:is'subser- 
vient to so many contingencies, and the season during which © 
they stay is limited to so short a period that the policy” 
of giving the utmost economic independence to the city” 
cannot but be encouraged. Visitors will continue to ‘be 5 
drawn-by the peculiar attractions of old Rome, and the money’ - 
spent by them during their stay, a considerable sum; will,” 
if anything, help to foster the industrial revival ‘of ‘the: 
district. a 
Several years ago Rome was affected by ‘a building» 
crisis which involved considerable loss ‘of money and'put a © 
sudden stop to the building mania. Consequently a'gréat 


He did | many houses in course’of construction were left ‘unfinished. ° 
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of late, however, owing to the demolition for the sake of 
modern sanitary improvements of a great number of houses, 

the need has been felt of new buildings to meet the require- 
ments of the increasing population. In order to encourage 
the construction of houses in Rome the Municipality have 
recently enacted certain regulations dealing with the matter. 
Among the facilities granted to would-be landlords, one of 
the most important is the exempticn from taxes for a period 
of ten years on new buildings fit for habitation. Houses 
intended to be used as -hotels, pensions, as well as those 
which are totally or partly inhabited by landlords, are 
excepted, and will not-enjoy the privilege. of exemption. 

That, benefit will be extended to those buildings which were 
left unfinished at the time. of the crisis, provided steps for 
their completion be resumed within three years and carried 
out previous to the expiration of double that period from 
ithe date of the regulations in question. The privilege of 
exemption from payment of the tax is limited-to houses let 
+o private individuals, provided that the yearly rent payable 
for each flat or apartment does not exeed 48/. 

A firm of Belgian bankers have recently formed a com- 
pany with, the object of. building an electric: railway line 
‘between Rome and Civita Castellana. The capital of the 
company is.140,000/.. The distance between Rome and 
Civita Castellana by the existing railway line is about fifty 


miles, and the proposed new line, which follows a regular | 


and direct track, will shorten that distance by fifteen miles. 


Itis propcsed that the electric railway should touch Scrofano, | 


(Riano, Castelnuovo di Porto, Morlupo, Morolo, Rignano, 
Campagnano, ‘Magilano, Sant’ Oreste, Faleria, Calcata, and 


teach Civita Castellana, passing through fertile grounds | 


covered with olives, vines and forests. At Civita Castellana 
itthere are several manufactories of earthenware and ceramics, 
as well as quarries of travertine. Near Scrofano there are 
springs of sulphurous water. 

It is expec‘ed that there will be a great increase in the 
exportation cf products belonging to the district to be 
served by the new railway, as a great many of the above- 
mentioned villages are now almost cut off from the centres 
of consumption and experience great difficulty in carting 
their produce. 

- The method, as in the present instance, for contractors 
‘and others to bind themselves to use nothing but national 
material in so far as it is possible to do so seems to be now 
prevalent in this country. This is done mainly with the 
object of enlisting the sympathies of the authorities and the 
public, as well as to foster national industries. If the 
‘import duty in Italy, which in many cases is of a protective 
character, is taken into account, there is no doubt that 
future contractors will greatly benefit by being able to get 
locally what they would otherwise have to obtain from 
‘abroad. Foreign manufacturers will have to open local 
‘branches. » : 

‘Steam turbines will be used to produce the necessary 
‘motive-power, and the-system of the current will be mono- 
‘phase. The train will consist of an electric engine and 
comfortable carriages for passengers, 2s well as vans for 
goods. Trains for the district will leave Rome-every two 
thours. The company contemplates later on extending the 
line’ further inland as far as Viterbo. 

In one of his. previous reports Mr.: Morgan explained 
tthe result of private efforts to carry out improvements in 
‘that tract of land encircling Rome known as the “ Agro 
Romano.” It became apparent in course of time that the 
‘legislative measures adopted in the past were inadequate 
for the object in view, and it became necessary to. revise 
legislation on that particular subject so as to hasten the 
draining of a district which had been left to itself for 
enturies,’ greatly to the detriment of the city and of public 
health. 

. On December 13, 1903, an Act was passed by the Italian 

Parliament. The new law is the fruit of past experience, 
and it is hoped that through its operation the “ Agro 
Romano” will be effectually reclaimed. By this Act 
exemption from taxes on lands, buildings and live-stock -is 
granted for a period of ten years to all those who carry out 
agricultural improvements on abandoned land. Exemption 
from house and cattle taxes is also granted, provided the 
landowner dwells or stores his products” on the spot, and 
the live-stock is used for-work on the land or for dairy 
Purposes. — 

Government further grants a reduction .on. registration 
and mortgage taxes on any deeds, or other documents con- 
nected with improvements, on condition that the latter be 
carried out within five years from the date of execution of 


“Neutoun, 


the deeds. Landowners effecting agricultural and other | 


improvements may obtain loans from the Government at 
the reduced interest of 23 per cent. per annum.’ The sunis 
thus lent. by the Government will be paid over to the 
landowners in half-yearly instalments, in proportion to the 
amount of work completed during the half: year covered. by 
the loan. 

In the case of a landlord refusing to comply with the 
enactments of.the law, his property will be expropriated 
and sold by public auction. Should. no tender be received 
the State will purchase the property at the price fixed by 
three commissioners appointed by the President of the 
Court of Cassation, and’ Government is empowered to dis- 
pose of the property on its own account. 

The necessary funds for the purchase of unclaimed land 
as well.as for the loans to landowners. will be: supplied to 
the Government by the “ Caisse”: of: Deposit: and Leans,a 
special department attached to the Italian Treasury, :at.a 
yearly rate of interest not exceeding 4 per. cent. The 
difference between the interest charged by the “ Caisse ” and 
that payable by the landowners to Government will be 
defrayed out of the Budget of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce. Government allows certain 
facilities to purchasers of expropriated lands, provided they 
carry.out thenecessary agricultural and other improvements, 
such as payment of. the purchase -price. spread, over.a 
number of yearly instalments, the first of which must not, 
however, be less. than one- tei ith of the purchase price. 
Government will not be empowered to withdraw from the 
“Caisse” more than 80,000/. a year for the above object. 

Roads will be opened by the Government, but the various 
municipalities will have to contribute one-half of the re- 
quired expenditure, and will bear the whole expense of the 
keeping of the roads in good order. 

The Municipality of Rome will. supply and pay out-of 
its own budget twelve doctors for medical assistance.in the 
“Agro Romano,” and will also open schools.for boys and 
girls in all villages having a population varying between 
200 and 800 inhabitants, provided such villages are situated 
far from the district schools already existing. 

At Civita Vecchia the building of the new pier which is 
to close the southern entrance of the harbour is progressing 
very slowly, and will take fully one year more before it will 
join the southern extremity of the old breakwater, and thus 
close effectively the whole entrance. 

The part of the northern breakwater destroyed during.a 
gale in 1902 has not yet been rebuilt, and there is little or 


| no probability of the work being taken in hand until the 


southern entrance is closed and the new quays completed. 

The new railway which is to connect the port with, the 
station is still unfinished, and likely to remain so for some 
time, notwithstanding the fact that its completion is of the 
utmost importance, owing to the primitive, costly and tardy ° 
method which is still in use for carting all goods to and 
from the station, and which may be considered as the prin- 
cipal cause of this port's lack of development. 

After many years of expectation, and after a ccnsider- 
able delay in choosing one out of many projects for pro- 
viding the town and harbour with a more- wholesome and 
adequate supply of water, the plans of Signori Manassei e 
Sinibaldi have now been decided upon and approved by 
the local authorities, and the work commenced at once. 
The supply of water is derived from the springs of Oriolo 
Romano, a distance of about twenty miles, and will be: con- 
ducted to Civita Vecchia in iron pipes capable of carrying 
about 4,000 tons per day. A reservoir with a storing 
capacity of over 5,000 cubic metres is being built on one of 
the hills overlooking the town at a distance Sof about a mile, 
and ftom here the water will be conducted into town and 
distributed to every house. The contract price of this 
work is 60,000/,, and it is hoped to have it completed in two 
years. 

‘The cement factories, of which there are two, are yearly 
increasing ‘their output, and a considerable quantity of 
cement is carried by rail to Rome or even further inland, 


"he Ola Cross of Newton, N.B., which formerly occupied 
a site in Main Street, and has for many years lain in the 
Newton churchyard, has been re-erected on a site in River 
Street between the old and new bridges. The historic 
pillar, which hasbeen’ handed over by the freemen of 
Newton to the Town’ Council of Ayr, bears the inscription, 
1675; rebilt, 1775,” and.is erected on a new 
pedestal.. The Town Council will erect a railjng round the 
structure. , 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE numerous admirers of the works of Mr. E. J. 
Grecory, R.A., must rejoice at his success in passing 
through the ordeal of the auction-room. To have a 
large number of paintings and drawings put up together 
at the close of the season was a test which few ‘artists 
could sustain. The prices obtained cannot be said to 
correspond with the value of the pictures, and under 
other circumstances much more would have to be paid. 
The brilliant Boulter’s Lock is worth more than 770 
guineas, for sooner or later it should be in one of the 
public galleries. Birmingham made a try for it, but 
without success. Marooned was too cheap at 280 
guineas. The water-colour Apres realised 460 guineas. 
It must, of course, be remembered that the present time 
does not seem favourable for pictures, however ex- 
cellent. But the results of the GatLtoway sale are 
sufficient to prove that several years’ enjoyment of 
pictures can be obtained at almost a nominal rate. 


One of the snares of contractors is in undervaluing 
possibilities. In the majority of cases plans and speci- 
fications do not represent all the difficulties, for the 
architect or engineer is generally limited in the time 
which is allowed for investigations. There are no fees 
for the long labour which might be required in the 
ascertaining of foundations, and much must be left as 
risk which the contractor should take into account. A 
case which came before Mr. Justice WaLTon inthe High 
Court on Monday suggests the consequences to con- 
tractors where they undervalue or ignore serious diffi- 
culties. His Lordship had already heard the case at 
the Manchester Assizes. In 1888-9 Messrs. SHaw and 
Messrs. FaAREBROTHER entered into contracts with the 
Wilmslow District Council for drainage works. As 
the operations were not satisfactory, the Council claimed 
heavy damages for breach of contract on the part of 
the defendants. The latter denied liability, and counter- 
claimed for extra work and materials. The dissatisfac- 
tion arose out of quicksand. It does not seem to have 
been expressly stated in the specifications or shown 
in the sections that such a material was to be 
encountered. There are precedents for such a mode of 
description, but it is time they were abandoned. Mr. 
Justice Warton, who evidently had sympathy with the 
contractors, inferred that there was knowledge of the 
presence of quicksand, for certain provision was made 
for concrete and timbering. His Lordship also pointed 
out that the other contractors sent in much higher 
tenders because they were aware of the obstacle. It is 
always very hard for experts to determine what are the 
causes of the differences in the amounts of tenders 
which are published every week. Without special 
evidence it would not be safe in the Wilmslow case to 
suppose that the fear of quicksand controlled the esti- 
mates. As for concrete and timber, they might be 
intended to serve for other purposes. Mr. Justice 
Wa ton admitted that the case was a very hard one, 
but contractors could not be relieved from their obliga- 
tions, and he would himself determine the amount of 
damages. 


THe New Museum of Oxford is the strongest 
example in this country of Ruskinism in architecture. 
It was designed by Messrs. Deane & Woopwarpb, and 
was intended to be expressive of some of the plants and 
animals of England. Those who condemn the style and 
the planning must admit the beauty of the ornament. 
FERGusSON considered the building was the reductio ad 
absurdum of architecture, and, judged by his canons of 
the art, it may appear strange, but it must always have 
interest as a memorial of a time when JoHN RUSKIN was 
a power among the undergraduates. Like so much else 
with which he was connected it was never finished. 
The animals and plants which were to give animation 
to windows and doors, capitals and corbels, had to be 
limited owing to the cost cf the carving. It is therefore 


satisfactory to learn that the Rev. H. T, Morean, M.A, 
of Trinity College, has, with the permission of the dele- 
gates, undertaken to remove a part of the bareness by 
having some of the blocks which serve as capitals com- 
pleted as they were originally designed. The whole of 
the work would be too onerous a task for an individual, 
but Mr. Morcan’s enthusiasm may inspire others to 
imitate him. 


Amonc the buildings visited last week by the 
Durham and Northumberland — Architectural and 
Archeological Society was the school in the village of 
Ford. It is remarkable for containing a series of figures 
in fresco, or what is sometimes called fresco in this 
country. They were all painted by Lady Watrrrorp 
during her thirty years of widowhood. One was pro- 
duced each winter. The figures represent Biblical 
characters, though they are all portraits of individuals 
who lived upon the estate. Mr. Horman Hunt has 
described them, it is said, as works of the highest art. 
Many of the figures can be identified. The Sz John 
the Baptist was a ploughman, who is now living in 
Manchester. The'rector considers the figures have been 
useful, for the children and adults of the village are 
taught by them to realise that the people mentioned in 
the Bible were once living and not imaginary beings, 
The drawings made by the children of the school are 
above the average, which may arise from having the 
paintings always before their eyes. : 


Tue French Government and the Municipality of 
Paris have agreed to erect, near the building in the 
Champs-Elysées where the Salons are held, a memorial 
of the French School of Landscape Painters of 1830, 
and especially Corot, Tu. Rousseau, MILLET, JULES’ 
Dupré, Daugicny and Troyon. ‘The commission for. 
the monument has yet to be given, and we cannot 
imagine its character. But all who are acquainted with. 
French landscape will agree that it will not possess 
suggestiveness or veracity unless there is a recognitiom 
by Frenchmen of their indebtedness to CONSTABLE, 
Bopincton, Crome, Corman. Their works, although only 
occasionally seen, excited an interest that made them 
appear allied to the literary efforts of the first Roman- 
ticists. There is no necessity to undervalue the earlier 
French landscapists, CLaups, Poussin, WatTTEAu and 
Pater. But between 1820 and 1830 the customary 
desire for novelty had taken possession of French 
amateurs, and academic combinations of trees, water, 
hills, ruins, all arranged according to rule, did not 
satisfy French taste. ConsTABLE, and next to him 
BopineTon, inspired the innovators whose names are 
to be associated with the memorial. If it should be 
said the French artists went beyond the Englishmen, 
that is only a common occurrence in the history of art. 

—— ee 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GATETY RESTAURANT FROM ALDWYCH. 

\ \ JE publish this week the exterior of the imposing 

building in the Strand. The Florentine period 
of the Italian Renaissance was adopted upon the 
suggestion of Mr. Norman Suaw, R.A., whose services 
and advice with the architects, Messrs. Ernest Rtntz 
& Forp, cannot be over-estimated. The bold masses. 
simply fenestrated and surmounted by the interesting © 
carved frieze, of which illustrations have appeared in 
The Architect, cannot fail to arrest the attention of 
passers-by. The whole of the facades are executed in 
Portland stone, and the cornice, fixed at a height of 
80 feet, is the largest in London, below which is the 
ornamental frieze, the work of Mr. Hrspert BINNEY ; 
beyond this rises a two-storeyed Mansard roof built 
entirely of steel and concrete.. The remainder of the 
carved ornamental work was entrusted to Mr. GILBERT 
SEALE, of Camberwell. 

CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: THE CHOIR, NORTH sIDE— 
INTERIOR OF CHAPTER-HOUSE. 
PART OF SAVCY HOTEL, 
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THE POSITION OF THE MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEER. 


HE annual meeting of the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers was held last week in Norwich. 


Mr. A. E. Collins, the city engineer, delivered an address. 
He said :—My connection with municipal engineering is co- 
oqual with the life of this Association. I have seen great 
changes in public work. The growing town in which I 
served my articles had a population of some 60,000, yet the 
professional work of the borough engineer's office was done 
by the borough engineer and three pupils, there being no 
paid assistants. Probably this is representative of the small 


volume of work passing through most municipal offices in 
those days—quiet days never likely to recur for municipal 
engineers. Since those days constant additions to the 
Statutes we have to administer, the gradual abolition 
of the contractor, and continuously growing demands 
by the public for greater convenience, healthiness and 
beauty in connection with all public works have enormously 
increased our duties, and to-day their volume and variety 
is so great that a growing town. of 60,000 inhabitants, to 
insure the proper prosecution of its public works, must 
provide its engineer with a considerable and varied expert 
staff, Our work is of such a wearing, anxious and absorb- 
ing character that more than any class of officers we should 
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be relieved by the public we serve from as much anxiety as 
possible, and it is for the public advantage, at. least as much 
as our own, that such should be the case. Borough and 
county engineers and engineers holding similar appoint- 
ments under local authorities generally, whom I will here- 
after describe under the collective term.“ municipal engi- 
neers,” are more liable to earn dislike in properly carrying 
out their duties than any other officers, of such authorities, 
and cases often occur where antagonisms made by the per- 
formance of duty have caused the. driving from office of 
some of the best members of our profession. 

A man whose position is endangered by enmities 
caused by the proper performance of work and duties is 
not so free to serve the public properly as were he 
efficiently protected. The absorption and anxiety attached 
to our work and the inadequate salaries usually paid 
prevent us from making such provision for the future as 
men relatively as successful in ordinary walks of life as we 
are in our own. I doubt whether any other profession or 
business exists where the amount of study and work of 
preparation and constant daily anxiety are so great relatively 
to incomes earned as in our own. I do not remember a 
single case of one of our profession accumulating an ample 
competence from its practice. The greatest of prizes in it 
are small compared with those of other employments 
demanding anything approaching the same continuous, 
anxious, responsible labour. The Local Government Board, 
the central authority to which so much of our work is 
subject, have-not. given the position of municipal engineers 
the consideration it requires and deserves. It appears, in 
fact, that we are purposely placed in an unfair Position by 
the Board whenever itis possible” to“do so. 'For instance, 
many consents of the Board to local authorities; to raise 
loans for works ‘designed and yearried. out by-gmunicipal 
engineers have beén conditional upon, these’ engineers 
receiving no payments from the loans. At the. same time 
payments are authorised to clerks to local authorities, 


whose work relatiye to the matters in question is nota 


tithe:of that of the engineers. Further, it is not prohibited 
to make loans to engineers in private practice. *» 

Municipal engineering is a living, growing “profession, 
having to do -consequently with ever-changing practice. 
For a municipal engineer to keep pace with his profession, 
and to give the bést service to his. authority, he must con- 
stantly inspect and study the newest developments, and our 
AsSociation arranges visits of inspection: to'mumieipal works 
of.all sorts to.aid its members in this ; yet the Local Govern- 
ment Board requires its auditors to surcharge payments by 
local authorities of expenses to our members in attending 
our meetings. This action of the Board, more than anything 
else within my knowledge, shows the necessity for it to 
make the most careful and searching survey of its position 
relatively to municipal engineers. It is necessary to local 
authorities for their engineers to have the fullest knowledge 
of the progress of municipal engineering. At the sametime, 
it is unfair and unjust for their engineers, mostly an under- 
paid class, to be out of pocket in obtaining such know- 
ledge for the benefit of their authorities. Again, the 
Local Government Board, when appointing inspecting 
engineers, whose chief duties are to hold inquiries and 
report on work done by municipal engineers, should 
endeavour to fill vacancies from the ranks of municipal 
engineers ; “it is rarely, however, that such is done. I 
believe it would be to the advantage of the public gene- 
rally if municipal engineers. of ability and experience were 
appointed to such; positions, and if. they could look forward 
to oceupying these.appointments as the reward’ of good 
serviee. The Local-Government Board could -greatly- help 
local ‘ authorities, the ;public and municipal engineers by 
obtaining authority from Parliament for, and requiring that 
none of our appointments be ‘held by other than. com- 
petent properly paid men, and by protecting such men when 
appointed from, impraper ‘dismissal. Further, the Local 
Government. Board, should’ itself promote legislation in- 
suring superannuation to engineers, town clerks and other 
officials of local authorities now omitted from superannua- 
tion schemes. This superannuation is already the case 
with Poor Law and asylum officers, police and others. 

The Association of Municipal and County Engineers 
have done great ;preparatory work towards enabling the 
L6cal-Government Board. to insist on,.none but.competent 
persons being appointed ~as“municipalsengineers;. . For. the 
whole of its existence the @ollection and dissemination of 
knowledge necessary to. the efficient performance of duty 
has been almost its sole aim. . During this time the pro- 
fessional capacity of municipal engineers has vastly ~ in- 
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creased. Even I am able to remember the case of a ma 
who was borough surveyor of a town of over 100,00 
inhabitants who did not know how a sewer-manhole shoul 
be built, and had to send outside his own office for a design 
To-day any one of us is expected to design and carry ou 
works of the most intricate and complicated character, am 
in the great majority of cases we do it and do it well 
Again, as assisting the Local Government Board in con 
nection with municipal engineering appointments, thy 
Association has for many years conducted examination: 
to ascertain the suitability of candidates for such ap 
pointments,.and before permitting a candidate to sit a 
an examination, insuring that his education, training anc 
experience are such as to be likely to fit him for his pro- 
fession. The preliminary investigations and the examina. 
tions themselves are so carefully and thoroughly performec 
that the risk of an unqualified man receiving our certificate 
is reduced to a miyanum. “Without going further inte 
detail as to the m r in which the Association has done 
its utmost wgpee to be kn@vn who are competent, | 
think I havefsaid enough to show that we have done ou 
part in paving the way tor the. Local Government Board tc 
assist ae authorities and ourselves in appointing and 
retaining efficient -engineers. ,..To obtain the advantages 
which we are entitled and justified ingexpecting, each in. 
dividual of us must use his influence wherever and in what- 
ever direction he cafi, exercise it. We must educate the 
members of ithe. authorities we serve, the public, and last 
but not least, members, of .the Legislature with whom 
we come into contact, With respect to the: benefits te 
the public)-and the fairness and ‘justice to municipal 
engineers «and. the officials: of local authorities, arising 
from granting what is asked. One, ®f the most im- 
Portant matters for ourydiscussion” at this meeting is 
that of new streets and buildingyby-laws, a subject, which 
has for a long period been under the very serious attention 
of. your Council, aided by the able and painstaking sub- 
cqgmmittee to whom this subject was referred. Whilst I 
will not anticipate the paper and-discussion on this subject, 
I desire to express the hope. that, as the result thereof, we 

ay greatly help toward shoaving, how pleasant, comfort- 


able, sanitary, safe and-durable. houses may,be erected at 
legs cost than is possible under the by-laws now generally 
inforce. I will only,add in this matter that excessive fear 
of fire is, in my opinion, responsible for some of the pre- 
Set troubles.“In concluding, I deSire to express the hope 
that this meeting in Norwich will be remembered hereafter 
as a most valuable and enjoyable one, and that during my 
year of office I may be able to help the progress of our 
Association. Pa i 


Ay 
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OXFORD ARCHITE@TURAL AN D: HISTORICAL 
» SGCIETY. a 

HE annual general meeting of the Oxford Architectural 

and Historical Society was held in the\lecture-room 

at the Ashmolean Museum. \Mr. J. Le Myres, F.S.A\, am 
Christ Church, was; elected president for the enguing year. 

Mr. F. Madin and the Rev. W. Maunsell Merry were 

appointed auditors. i ae Us 

The Secretary, in prgsenting his'report:for the year, said 
the Society was in its. sixty-seventh year, and continued to 
be a rallying-point ;for those who desire hsto incorporate 

their zeal for architecture ‘and history. The numbér-of 
members steadily increased, thirty-four new meme s 
having been elected. during the past year; at the same time 
the known loss,through death and ‘resignation: of eight 
members was to be regretted, and the feared loss of fifty-six 
more.owing to nonpayment of subscriptions. The Society 
desired; to record its gratitude:once more to those who had 
taken a-leading part in its conduct, especially to the Pre- 
sident, who had given much time and thought to its affairs 
in the midst of many University and other engagements. 
Mr. Allfrey, had also earned its thanks for his readiness to 
assume the.office. of, acting vice-president. As in former 
years, the activity of the Society had been most widely dis- 
played by its excursions and,evening meetings. Visits had 
been pajd to the following places outside Oxford :—Kidling- 
ton, Cumnor;Hampton, Boyle, Sandford, Littlemore, Merton 
and Charlton-on-Otmoor, Bloxham, Adderbury and King’s 
Sutton. . It was a pity that-a larger number of members 
did- nottake . the- advantage - offered of -enlarging their 
acquaintance with places of interest in the surrounding 
country,..and it became a subject of serious consideration 
whether it was worth while to arrange excursions of interest 

| apparently Only to some score of its 276 members. Visits to ~ 
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yces of interest in Oxford were more popular. The 
siety desired to record its sincere regret at the death of 
Rev. H. L.. Thompson, who had always been ready to 
yce his exceptional knowledge at its disposal. 
ning meetings also had an average attendance of about 
sy members and friends. Mainly owing to the zeal of 
» President, lectures had been given by Mr. R.N. Hall, 
‘ofessor Flinders Petrie, Mr. Louis Dyer, Dr. Odgers, the 
sy. Gregory Smith, Mr. G. H. Blakiston and Mr. P. 
ynning. In conclusion, it was fitting that the Oxford 
schitectural and Historical Society should express its 


The | 


ngratulations to the Archeological Society of the neigh- | 


‘uring county of Bucks and its hope that the exhibition 
‘out to be held in commemoration of its jubilee would be 
‘ecessful in-stimulating the true antiquarian spirit, which 
was the concern of both societies to foster to their utmost 
nility. 

The report was adopted. 


RUTLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


pate. members of this Society recently joined in an ex- 
L  cursion to the Fens at Northborough. The manor- 
puse, or, as it is locally termed, the Castle, was inspected. 
he house not only is interesting architecturally as being 
ae of the few remaining examples of fourteenth-century 
lomestic architecture, but has historic associations as 
aving been the home of Oliver Cromwell’s daughter, 
lizabeth Claypole, and also the place where the Protector’s 
fidow ended her days. Passing on to the church, a: struc- 
ire exhibiting features of Norman, Early English and 
Yecorated periods, a short time was occupied in an examina- 
on of its architectural details. The west front, surmounted 
y a bell-cot, is the earliest portion of the building, being 
welfth-century work; the nave, aisles and chancel are 


arly English, and the large south transept, known as the | 


elamare and later as the Claypole chapel, is a fine 
sample of fourteenth-century Decorated architecture. 
his part of the church is the reputed _resting-place of her 
yhom Charles II. irreverently called “ Old Noll’s wife.” - The 
isitors then left for Crowland, the drive through the Fens 
eing very enjoyable, and passing the: unique “ Triangular 
ridge,” the abbey was reached. The secretary, Mr. 
‘rowther-Beynon (who had also furnished a description 
f the castle church at Northborough), gave a brief history 
f the abbey from the landing of Guthlac in 699, tracing the 
ortunes of the building through its long course of mis- 
ortunes due to unstable foundations, marauding hordes of 
Janish invaders, numerous fires, earthquakes, storms and 
uritanical iconoclasts. A tour of inspection of the ruins 
vas then made, special note being taken of the west front, 
he chief glory of the abbey. The majest'c Norman arch 
f the central lantern was-also admired; but to attempt 
o describe Crowland in detail would be an endless task. 
After separating for lunco the party reassembled at the 
midge at 2.30, and the return journey was begun. After 
iewing the very interesting little Norman church of Peakirk, 
with its most striking south door and tympanum, and also 
he hermitage (the building now standing on the site of the 
ell of St: Pega, Guthlac’s saintly sister), under the guidance 
of the rector, the return was made to Helpston station. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF CALCUTTA. 


SHE uneasiness caused by threatened and improper, or 


at any rate most impolitic, acquisitions of land round’ 


overnment House would appear, says the /udian Engineer, 


from all that is being said, and even published, in Calcutta, 


fo form part of a widespread feeling that the Government, | 


from whom considerate sympathy for the classes to whom, 
more perhaps than any other, the capital is'indebted for its 
great and growing prosperity, could hardly have behaved 
more inconsiderately and more unsympathetically. The 
city Is on the eve of reconstruction, during which some 
considerable changes must be brought about in its internal 
conformation. It had been hoped that, while the recon- 
struction proceeded mainly upon ‘Sanitary lines, economic 
considerations would not be entirely banishéd from view ; 
and that, while both the labouring and menial classes would 
be cleanly and cheaply housed, within easy ‘reach of their 
respective spheres of work, accommodation would also be 
provided to meet that growing expansion of business which 


beats to the material prosperity of the city something of the’ 
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relation that the tissue-making. blood circulation bears to 
the human body. In this state of uncertainty and expecta- 
tion, the Government, without any indication of probable 
developments resulting from the approaching city improve- 
ment scheme, pounces down upon the heart of the business 
quarter and gravely announces to places of business which 
have been in existence for over half a century, that their 
premises are needed for the “public purpose ” of housing 
Viceregal domestics, bandsmen and stable boys with their 
horses—all of whom might now be where they are or be 
removed half a mile further from Government House 
without the least inconvenience to anyone worth thinking 
of—while no hint is given where the displaced business places 
are to go, though they cannot go far without serious loss to 


| themselves, and, what is worse, without grave inconvenience 


to thousands of residents who resort to them. The fact 
that present busy scenes of traffic will remain closed for 
eight months of the year, while their cold weather occu- 
pants are in Simla, appears never to have entered the 
thoughts of those who have planned this extraordinary 
manceuvre, which is not unnaturally regarded by its victims 
in the light of an arbitrary spoliation, .The claims some- 
times advanced on behalf of the Viceroy to, statesmanship 
make it incredible that His Excellency can beso entirely 
wanting in the sense of proportion, which, is an, essential 
element of statesmanship, but of which an entire absence 
seems to be the distinguishing feature of the’ proposed 
manceuvres. If the Viceroy has merely given general 
instructions, which departmental subordinates have mis- 
taken, His Excellency owes it to himself to put a stop to 
the mischief which has been set agoing. In the other con- 
tingency the public surely owe to themselves at least to tell 
the authorities what kind of treatment they reasonably 
expect from the Government. ees 


THE HEATING OF BUILDINGS AND’ DUST 
DEPOSITION.* 
Le was with some hesitation that I yielded to the renewed 
request of my friend, your former president, Mr. W. R. 
Maguire, to prepare a paper for your annual meeting, as | 
am a learner, not a teacher, in your midst. As, however, 
you did me the honour of electing me the first honorary 
member of your Institute, I felt it would be an ungracious 
act on my part if I-made no attempt to comply with this 
request, though I fear there is little I can say that will be of 
much practical service to you. 

Certainly none of the practical applications of, science are- 
more important and few so little understood as the two 
subjects which this Institute was founded to promote, viz. 
the efficient heating and ventilation of buildings. It. is true 
these subjects have been and are discussed at the Institute 
of Civil Engineers and at the Institute of Architects and at 
other societies for the advancement of pure and applied | 
science. But in the complex human life of the present day 
the tendency is towards greater ' specialisation, and both 
engineers and architects, and professional men generally, 
have so many other duties to claim their attention that they 
are glad to delegate toa special class of experts the study 
and the practical carrying out of particular branches of 
their profession. Hence the union of those who are engaged 
in the actual business of warming and ventilating. buildings. 


is an excellent idea, for the reading and discussion of papers 


on these subjects, the interchange of opinion, and above all, 


“| the collection and publication of the practical experience 


gained in the numerous undertakings you have carried out— 
both as regards the relative efficiency and economy of 
different systems, as proved by the actual results you shave 
obtained—these are questions of the greatest value to the 
health and comfort of mankind. : 
Let me now turn to some of the scientific aspects con- 
nected with the subjects of heating and ventilating. All 
heating appliances depend upon the transference of heat 
from some source to the parts of the building it is intended 
to warm. I need hardly remind you that this transfer can 
be effected in three ways: by the slow process of conduc- 
tion, by the quicker process of convection or by the swift 
precess of radiation. In the case of hot-water pipes. all 
three processes are at work, the heat is conducted through _ 
the iron pipes, which warm. the room both by radiation and 
convection. In the case of an open fire radiation is practi- 


* A paper read at the summer, meeting of the Institution of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers at Bristol, on June 20, by 
Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S., &c. Spoties: at 
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cally the only agent by which the heat is distributed to the 
persons in and to the walls of the room. As the air is 
almost as transparent to radiant heat as it is to light, the 
air of a room cannot be warmed by radiation, and hence 
our domestic open-fire grates warm the room indirectly by 
heating the floor, walls and furniture, and these absorbing 
the radiant heat warm the adjacent air by convection. This 
latter process consists, as you are aware, in the transfer of 
heat by moving masses of the warmed air or other fluid, 
the motive force being gravity, the colder denser air dis- 
placing the lighter warm air. These currents are the means 
by which all fluids are heated, as both gases and liquids are 
extremely bad conductors of heat. 

A few years ago a make-shift mode of warming a small 
room was introduced, which is no doubt familiar to you; 
the ordinary glass globe round a gas flame was replaced by 
an enamelled iron globe closed at the top. At first sight it 
would appear that such an arrangement would simply 
obstruct the light of the gas flame and give no heating 
advantage. But as a matter of fact a small room can be 
much more quickly warmed in this way than by a naked 
gas flame. I made several experiments during one winter 
to test the matter,” By suspending thermometers at different 
heights above the floor the naked flame was found, as 
might be expected, to heat the upper layers of air near the 
ceiling, as its heat energy was chiefly expended in produc- 
ing convection currents; hence the walls of the room and 
the lower strata of air were hardly warmed at all... With 
the iron globe on a very different result followed. The 
temperature of the air near the ceiling rose but slightly, 
the heat energy was now largely expended in radiation 
from the hot globe, and So the walls of the room and thus 
the atmosphere in the lower part of the room were comfort- 
ably warmed. Thus the paradoxical effect is explained, 
greater heating efficiency being produced without any 
increase in the consumption of gas. Of course the system 
is a bad one owing to the vitiation of the air by the products 
of combustion, but the atmosphere of the room can be 
changed after the gas is extinguished, and the walls will 
still retain a certain warmth. I only mention this in pass- 
ing to show that an elementary knowledge of experimental 
physics enables one to clear up the anomalies that fre- 
quently arise in the course of your work. 

In connection with the subject of ventilation, an instruc- 
tive set of experiments has recently been made by my 
colleague, Professor W. N. Hartley, D.Sc. F.R.S., on the 
Proper construction and effective ventilation of fume 
chambers employed in a chemical laboratory. A paper 
embodying the result of these experiments was read by 
Professor Hartley before the Royal Dublin Society in March 
last. 

Now let me turn for a few minutes to the vexed question 
of the heating and ventilation of large public buildings. 
The evidence given before the select committee on ventila- 
tion appointed by the House of Commons in 1903 contains 
much instructive matter, and shows that in buildings 
mechanically ventilated by driving in warmed air a lack of 
freshness is produced for which no adequate explanation 
has been found. Few systems have excited more animated, 
and in some cases interested, controversy than that which 
has been called the Plenum method of combined heating 
and ventilation. Some architects are apt with too little 
discrimination to specify this system in the various public 
buildings they design. But as you are all aware, the 
Plenum system, whilst it has merits of its own, has also 
very grave defects, and when used at all must be used with 
great discrimination and only applied to special cases. 
One of the most perfect examples of the Plenum system 
is to be found in the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. The 
architects of that building, Messrs. Henman & Lea, read 
an admirable and exhaustive Paper on the subject be- 
fore the Royal Institute of British Architects, which was 
printed in extenso in the Journal of that Institute for 
December 19, 1903. Ananimated discussion followed, which 
was renewed six months later, and the additional criticisms 
and replies are to be found in the Journal of the Institute 
of Architects for June ri and 25, 1904. Anyone who 
desires to master the Pros and cons of the Plenum system 
could not do better than make a careful study of Mr. Hen- 
man’s paper and this discussion. Having read the whole 
carefully, and consulted with friends who have seen this 
System at work eisewhere, I gather that the advantages of 
the system may be briefly stated to be :—(1) The evenness 
of the temperature produced; (2) the ventilation of the 
building is concurrent with its warming ; (3) the air can 
be drawn from sources free from contamination and can be 
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filtered from suspended impurities, 
the proper hygrometric state before its introduction to t] 
different rooms or wards; (4) the degree of temperatu 
and of ventilation can be easily controlled in any Part | 
the building; and (5) the removal of ugly pipes runnir 
through the rooms has a great architectural and zesthet 
advantage. These are great merits. As for the econom 
of the system the evidence appears to be conflicting, but 
must be remembered that in the Plenum system doub/ 
work is done—the air is not only warmed but Perpetual] 
being changed ; ventilation is concurrent with heating, an 
therefore, in considering the question of cost, it is only fa 
to remember it combines two distinct operations, 

On the other hand, the disadvantages of this system fe 
the heating of ordinary buildings or colleges are ver 
great :—(1) The most obvious is that no windows canb 
opened nor doors left open; double doors with an air loc 
between must also be provided if the doors are frequentl 
opened and closed. (2) The mechanical arrangements ar 
elaborate, and the system requires to be used with intelli 
gentcare. (3) The whole elaborate system needs to be se 
going even if only one or two rooms in a large buildin, 
require to be warmed, as often happens in the winte 
vacation of a college. (4) The temporary failure of th 
system, through the breakdown of the engines or othe 
cause, throws the whole system into confusion, and if, a 
in the Royal Victoria Hospital, the windows are no 
made to open, imminent danger results. (5) Then als 
in the case of hospital wards and asylums it is possibk 
that the outlet ducts may become coated with diseasi 
germs, and, unless periodically cleansed, a back curren 
through a high wind or a temporary failure of the systen 
may bring a cloud of these disease germs back into the 
wards. As a matter of fact, the warm vitiated air wil 
deposit a layer of dust or disease germs on the cooler sides 
of the duct through which it passes; this question of dust 
deposition I will return to presently. Nor do I like the plar 
of introducing the pure warm air at a high level and Gx: 
tracting the foul air at a low level, though this does not 
seem essential to the system ; it is, moreover, very doubtful 
whether a complete renewal of the air in a room or ward 
does take place. Unless the air be kept in agitation | 
imagine a current of pure warm air would pass from the 
inlet to the outlet, leaving stagnant portions of air above 
and on either side of the inlet. There are, undoubtedly, 
many buildings to which the Plenum system is entirely 
unsuited and objectionable, and there are some where it 
seems an eminently good system, such, for instance, as the 
crowded waiting-room of a hospital or police court, or an 
operating-room of a hospital, or for rooms or _ halls or 
churches where a crowded audience assembles and where 
open windows are rarely to be found, or cannot be permitted 
owing to outside noises, &c. In these cases, however, any 
system which, without creating draughts, supplies fresh 
warm air is suitable, and the determining factor is the 
question of economy and simplicity. 

I feel sure that brief contributions recording their ex- 
perience from members of this Institution who have had 
considerable practical acquaintance of the working of 
various systems of heating and ventilation would be of the 
very greatest scientific value. Even a few lines of reply to 
a printed form of questions sent out by the secretary, if 
answered by those who have no axe to grind, would be of 
great value. It is much to be regretted that we have so 
little exact knowledge of the best system of heating and 
ventilating large buildings. Professional and commercial 
interests are apt to obscure the truth when Papers are read 
or discussions occur on any special system. Moreover, to 
determine what is best involves not only the question of 
efficiency and economy but also of healthiness and conveni- 
ence. 

As regards steam heating one disadvantage is obvious, 
that no heating occurs until the water in the boilers is 
actually generating steam, whereas in a hot-water system 
the circulation and warming begin directly heat is applied 
to the boiler. Those who have had experience of different 
systems of heating large buildings, I find, generally concur 
in giving the preference to hot-water circulation, independ- 
ently of the ease with which it can be controlled. The 
heating of hot-water radiators by injecting high-pressure 
steam into the system seems to me one of the simplest and 
best ways of transmitting heat throughout a building. 

Ideally, of course, electric heating would be the best, as 
the electric current can be conveyed with the least possible 
loss throughout any building, and then by traversing suitable 
resistance coils the current can be made to generate heat in 


warmed and brought 
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ny room and at any moment by merely turning a switch. 
3ut at present this system is impracticable, except as a 
uxury, owing to the cost of electricity. In the neighbour- 
jood of a waterfall, however, the utilisation of the energy 
f the fall and its transformation into electricity—and thence 
» heat—would be a practical project, for the heat generated 
vy the current is proportional to the square of the current 
trength into the resistance of the radiating coil. The diffi- 
wulty of finding suitable resistances (for the radiating coils) 
which will stand a high temperature without disintegration 
would no doubt be surmounted if electric heating became 
zeneral. As a matter of fact, some excellent plans have 
seen adopted which are well known to electricians, but I 
need not go into these here, except to mention that some of 
the remarkable alloys of steel, made by Mr. Hadfield, of 
Sheffield, have an enormous electric resistance and give 
promise of utility in the direction of electric heating. 

To return, however, to a hot-water system heated by 
injecting high-pressure steam, one objection has been the 
noise made by the injected steam. Anyone can hear this 
by allowing steam to escape from a pipe held below the 
surface of water ; a noisy rattling and bumping occurs until 
the water is raised to the boiling-point. But a noiseless 
steam injector has been made and is in use, so that this 
objection is removed. When, therefore, there is waste 
steam, at say 40 to 50 lbs. pressure, coming from a boiler 
used for power purposes, nothing could be more economical 
nor simpler than to utilise this steam for the transmission 
of heat by injecting it into a hot-water system whenever 
needed. Properly jacketed steam-pipes are used in America 
to convey heat and power to remote distances, and I do not 
know why the method of heating by steam injected into 
a water system has not become more general; the 
circulation of the water is accelerated by the steam 
jet and the regulation of the heat is perfectly under 
control by simply turning the steam jet on or oft. 
The economy of this system, when special high- 
pressure steam-boilers must be supplied for the purpose, 
is a question worth careful examination. Iam inclined to 
think it would show favourably if the boiler were also used 
to drive an engine and fans for the ventilation of the 
building. 

_ In all these systems the air is warmed ; the walls of the 
room are therefore cooler than the air, and it is a matter of 
common observation that when this is the case the walls 
become rapidly covered with dust and dirt. On the other 
hand, when the room is warmed by an open fire the air is 
not heated by the radiation from the fire, but the walls are, 
and itis the warm walls which warm the room. When 
this is the case—the air being cooler than the walls—much 
less dust and smoke are deposited on the walls, which 
therefore remain cleaner much longer than in a room which 
is heated by warm air. This is notably seen in the differ- 
ence between the wall-papers in a room heated by an open 
fire and a room heated by a stove; in this latter case the 
wall-papers become rapidly disfigured and dirty by an 
unsightly deposition of dust. Many are under the impres- 
sion that this is due to the dust and dirt caused by the 


stove or the leakage of smoke through the joints in the 


Stove-pipes ; but that this is not the cause is seen from the 
fact that gas-stoves give rise to precisely similar dirtying of 
the walls as coke-stoves, and, as I have said, so do systems 
of heating by hot air. In fact, everyone must have noticed 
the upward stream of dust and dirt that attaches itself to 
the wall in the immediate neighbourhood of a radiator, 
whether that radiator be warmed by hot water, steam or 
gas. So great and so constant is this disfigurement that it 
has been urged as an objection to the use of radiators and 
heating by hot-water pipes ; and in some cases the radiators 
are placed in the middle of a room or far from the walls to 
get rid of this annoyance. The same thing may be noticed 
where hot-water pipes run along the wall; near the pipes 
the wall gets blackened. 

Probably few, if any, of those present have thought of 
the reason, or been able to find a reason, for this annoying 
disfigurement. Clearly it cannot be due to any dust 
created by the radiators, for they are perfectly clean sur- 
faces. It is therefore a matter of some importance to try 
and ascertain the cause, and thus, if possible, remedy this 
defect in the use of all radiators. For this purpose we 
must turn to physics, and the investigations of Aitken in 
Scotland and Lodge in England on the phenomena of the 
deposition of dust have in recent years given us the solution 
of this curious and important practical matter. 

Many years ago Professor Tyndall noticed that when 
dusty air was strongly illuminated by a sunbeam or by the 
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electric light there rose from the summit of any heated body 
placed within the dusty air a stream of dust-free air. This 
was rendered apparent by its not scattering the light; and 
hence a fine black stream was seen rising up from the hot 
body. Anyone can see this by heating a wire or rod of 
metal and putting it in a glass vessel filled with smoke ; 
upon brilliantly illuminating the smoke a sharp black line 
will be seen above the hot line or rod. Tyndall, Frankland 
and Lord Rayleigh have given different explanations of this 
experiment, but none were satisfactory. Professor, now 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and his demonstrator, Mr. J. W. Clark 
(a former student of mine) took up the matter, and their 
numerous experiments and suggested explanation were 
published in July 1883 and early in 1884. Almost simul- 
taneously Mr. Aitken in Scotland began working at the 
matter, and arrived at much the same explanation as given 
by Professor Lodge. The beautiful experiments made by 
Mr, Aitken were published in a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in January 1884. 

The general result of all these experiments showed that 
the invatiable tendency of fine dust particles is to be driven 
away from warm surfaces and to deposit themselves on any 
neighbouring cold surface. The dust-free stream of air 
rising from a hot body is caused by the warm body being 
surrounded by a dust-free coating of air, and the ascending 
current of warm air carries this dust-free layer with it, 
giving rise to the dark stream line seen above the warm 
body. 

Many striking experiments were made by Mr. Aitken to 
show the tendency of dust to leave a warm surface and 
attach itself to a cooler surface. Thus if two mirrors, one 
hot and the other cold, are fixed face to face near to each 
other and placed for a few minutes in a vessel filled with a 
dense cloud of dust, formed by burning a little magnesium 
wire within the vessel, it will be found when the mirrors 
are removed that the warm mirror is perfectly clean whilst 
the cold one is coated over with magnesia dust. Or if two 
glass rods, one cold and the other hot, are dipped into some 
hot magnesia powder and then taken out, the warm rod will 
be found to come out quite clean, but the cold rod is thickly 
coated with an adhering mass of powder. 

But the most interesting illustration of the repulsion of 
dust from a warmer toa cooler surface is seen in the accom- 
panying picture, which is from a photograph of the wall in 
my study at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, a room 
heated by a gas stove. The end walls are timber framing 
with plastered and painted surface, and you will notice 
wherever the wood framing occurs the wall is clean, whereas 
the rest of the wall is darkened by adherent dust. In fact, 
the wall appears to become transparent—showing the 
wooden studs through the plaster. This is due to the 
fact that the wood, being a bad conductor of heat, remains 
warmer than the adjacent plaster, and hence the dust leaves 
the part where the wood is beneath and attaches itself to 
the cooler plaster. The same effect ‘is sometimes seen on 
plastered ceilings. 

It looks as if the old idea of a repulsive force produced 
by heat was after all correct. In fact, if we heat in a crucible 
any fine incombustible powder such as magnesia or silica, 
we shall see the particles of the powder become self-repellent 
and mobile like a liquid. Heat, we know, does lessen the 
cohesion of bodies, making a rigid and brittle body like glass 
to become ductile and viscous ; it does drive the molecules 
of bodies further apart, causing a cubic inch of water to 
become nearly a cubic foot of steam, or 273 cubic feet of 
air at the freezing-point to become 373 cubic feet at the 
boiling-point. But the expansion and the change of state 
from solid to liquid and liquid to gas, produced by heat, 1s 
due to the greater amplitude of vibration, the increased 
width of the swing of the molecules of a body, and does not 
necessarily involve a repulsive force radiated from the hot 
body, though its kinetic energy is increased by heat. 

How, then, can we explain the curious effects I have 
mentioned of dust repelled from a hot surface and attaching 
itself to a cold surface? Probably everyone present 1s 
familiar with Sir W. Crookes’s radiometer, that beautiful little 
heat mill, with vanes black on one site and bright on the 
other, pivoted in a highly exhausted glass globe. The vanes 
are rapidly driven roundon the approach of a warm body, or 
by the warmth of the sun or a distant flame. Here the heat 
can only reach the vanes by radiation passing through the 
glass and the exhausted globe; the radiation 1s absorbed by 
the blackened surface of the vanes ; this side is therefore 
warmed and is instantly repelled. The true explanation of 
the motion of the vanes was suggested in the first instance 
by Crookes and afterwards explained more fully by Dr, 
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Johnstone Stoney and Professor Osborne Reynolds. It is 
due to the fact that although the radiometer has been ex- 
hausted to a higher vacuum than any ordinary air-pump 
can produce, nevertheless there are millions upon millions 
of molecules of air still remaining in the little glass globe. 
All these molecules are in incessant and rapid motion, 
bombarding the interior of the vessel and the vanes of the 
radiometer with their impacts, which occur billions of times 
in every second. The pressure of all gases is due to 
this bombardment, and proportional to it, hence on the 
outside surface of the glass vessel the bombardment is 
vastly greater than on the inside surface, for the full 
atmospheric pressure is outside while inside there js a 
high vacuum : but the glass is strong enough to bear the 
stress of these molecular projectiles. When the tempera- 
ture is uniform inside the vessel, the vanes are unmoved by 
the bombardment, for it is exactly equal on both sides of 
each vane. If, however, the temperature of one side of the 
vane be raised, the molecules of air adjacent to it are 
warmed; an iacreased velocity, and therefore greater 
energy, is thus given to them, and the rebound of these 
molecules drives the blackened face backwards. But’ to 
keep up this difference of pressure on the two sides of the 
vane, the warmed molecules must be continually cooled ; 
they expend their increased energy or warmth partly on 
their neighbours and partly on the cooler glass of the vessel. 
Hence between two adjacent surfaces, if one be: kept cooler 
than the other a pressure exists, and this has been called 
Crookes’s pressure from its discoverer. You will therefore 
see that if we removed all the molecules from the globe, if 
we perfectly exhausted the radiometer, the vanes would not 
move. ‘This is the case, and in fact this is one of the best 
tests we have of a very perfect vacuum. 

Now it has been suggested that this repulsion of the dust 
from the hot surface is due to a cause similar to that which 
rotates the vanes of the radiometer ; 1t is true the width of 
the layer of dust-free space is much greater than we should 
expect in air at ordinary atmospheric pressure. But the 
dust particles are very minute and very light, and there can 
be no doubt that repulsion occurs, the molecular bombard- 
ment being from the hot surface towards a colder surface. 
This molecular convection does not, however, extend very 
far, and probably ordinary convection currents ‘come into 
play and carry the dust particles across to a distant cool 
surface. There are, however, some phenomena connected 
with this subject which seem to require fuller investigation 
and explanation. 

Here, however, we have a practical means of filtering 
air from dust; it is only necessary to have two concentric 
tubes, the inner one conveying steam and the outer one 
kept cold; any dusty air passed between the hot and cold 
tube will deposit its dust on the inner surface of the cold 
tube, and much finer dust or germs can be so deposited 
than can be stopped by filtering through ordinary screens. 

Mr. Aitken has shown that every drop of rain has a 
nucleus of some sort—usually a dust particle. In fact, the 
ease with which vapour condenses to fog is a test of the 
presence of numerous smoke or dust particles ; if there are 
few dust particles in the atmosphere the vapour forms a 
mist or fine rain, and the purity of mountain air no doubt 
explains the mountain mists so frequent in the Highlands. 
Were there no nuclei at alli condensation would not occur. 
This discovery led Mr. Aitken in 1893 to devise a pocket 
dust counter. The air in a small vessel is first rendered 
dustless and exhausted by a simple device, and then a 
sample of the air to be tested is admitted. This is chilled 
by partial exhaustion, and the condensed vapour falls down 
on toa plate in tiny droplets, each drop having a dust 
nucleus. By counting these drops in any small area the 
number of dust particles in a given volume of air is found. 
Thus in the purest mountain air about 250 dust particles’ 
per cubic centimetre were found. In clear country air 500, 
whilst in London and Paris, the number of solid particles 
varied from 80,000 to 210,000 per cubic centimetre. I think 
Mr. Aitken’s ingenious little instrument should be-in the 
hands of every engineer, so as to test the value of the 
screens used to filter the air admitted to buildings. : 

The following are some of the conclusions arrived at by 
Mr. Aitken :-— 

1. The earth’s atmosphere is greatly polluted with dust 
produced by human agency. 

2. This dust-is carried to considerable elevations by the: 
ot 


the earth’s surface, and by winds driving the dusty air-up 
the slopes of hills. : ; 


air rising over cities: and from the sun-heated areas of | 
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of dust particles in it and on its humidity. The less d 
and the dryer it is, the more transparent it is. Water ap 
from dust does not seem to affect its tr ansparency. 
4. Haze is generally produced by dust; if the air 
dry the vapour has little effect, the density of the haze ¢ 
pending chiefly on the number of dust particles present. 
5. The dust particles in the air have vapour condens 
on them, though the air itself may not be saturated. | 
6. The amount of vapour condensed on the dust in u 
saturated air depends on the humidity of the air. The high 
the humidity the greater the moisture held by the di 
particles when the air is not saturated. ve - 
7. The amount of dust in the atmosphere of. pu 
country districts varies with the velocity and the directi 
of the wind. Fall of wind is accompanied by an increase 
dust. Winds blowing from populous districts general 
bring dusty air. - 
An important effect of minute particles of dust in th 
air is the scattering of light in the atmosphere. If o1 
atmosphere were perfectly pure and free from suspende 
particles of dust and moisture there would be no twiligh 
When the sun had sunk below the horizon, its rays woul 
pass through our atmosphere into space without illuminatin 
the sky ; and the moment the sun had set total. darknes 
would follow, as quickly as if a candle were blow’ out in 
dark room. Mr. Aitken has shown that when the atm 
sphere contains a very large number of suspended particle 
of extremely small size, ze. fine dust, the sky at sunse 
becomes so luminous that a prolonged twilight occurs an 
beautiful sunset effects are seen. This was observed i 
the great volcanic eruption at Krakatoa, when quantities ¢ 
fine dust were ejected into the atmosphere and drifted ove 
the Continent of Europe and the British Islés.2 0 35r9 
There is another way of ridding the air of dust whiel 


has been the subject of a good deal of experiment by Si 
Oliver Lodge. That is the discharge of electricity from ; 


point; even a small electric machine can quickly’ clear | 
large bell jar of a cloud of smoke or dust by dischargin; 
its electricity from a point in the bell jar. Possibly at som 
future date the atmosphere of smoky and foggy towns maj 
be rendered clear by continuous and powerful electri¢ dis. 
charges. The coating of dust over the leads of electric 


_wires is often noticed, especially in the flexible wires whict 


suspend incandescent electric lamps. This is simply ar 
effect of electric attraction on the dust in the air, a large 
quantity of dust accumulating on that lead which has the 
higher electric potential, = i 

But I must not parsue this interesting subject of dust 
any further. It has already afforded a wide subject. study 
having many practical applications, but the” subject is far 
from exhausted ; we have still much to learn concerning the 
phenomena associated with it. - In conclusion, allow me to 
thank you for your attention to this lengthy paper, which 
has been somewhat outside your usual scope. . ee a 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF IRISH ANTIQUARIES. 


es Society is to hold its next quarterly meeting at 
Belfast, and it will, 


with the various excursions, 
occupy the week commencing on July 3. On that day the 
members visit the Giant’s Ring, and in the afternoon they 
assemble at a garden party given by the Lo-d Mayor, the 
Right Hon. Sir Daniel Dixon, Bart. They afterwards have 
their aunual dinner at the Grand Central Hotel. Tuesday 


morning will be occupied by an excursion to Templepatrick, 


Donegore and Antrim, and in the evening the Society will 
hold their meeting in the council chamber of the City Hall, 
by permission of the civic authorities. The election of 
candidates for Fellowship (3) and Membership (14) will be 
held, and no less than nine papers are to. be read on that 
and Friday evening. 
Garstin, D.L., F.S.A., will preside, and at the latter the 
senior vice-president. On Wednesday the antiquaries visit 
Dundrum and Downpatrick, lunching at the Slieve Donard 
Hotel, Newcastle. Thursday, 


occupied by the journey to Portrush, and thence by electric 


tram to Dunluce and the Giant's Causeway. On Friday 


At the former the president, Mr. J. R. 


from 9.15 to 8.35, will be. 


4 


Carrickfergus, Larne and Ballygally are to be visited, and — 
an evening meeting will be held. Saturday is to be devoted 


to the sights of the city. ' 
— 


A Large Marble Monument, in memory of ‘the late 
Pope Pius IX.,, is to be erected in the cathedral of Sinigallia, © 


3. The transparency of the. air depends on. the number 


his native place. 


. The monument is the work of Lorenzo © 
Cozzas, the Italian'sculptor. . Pale F 
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Sir Reginald Bray, Architect. 
HE master of works at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, and to whom the 
assign of the chapel of Henry VII. at Windsor is sometimes 
4ributed, Sir Reginald Bray, K.G., also superintended the 
snovation of Malvern Priory Church. He was said to have 
‘i porn at Malvern. - It is believed, however, that he first 
‘yew breath in the parish of St. John, Worcester, about the 
‘ear 1424. In addition to his skill as an architect, he shone 
lso as a statesman and a soldier. He bore an important 
art in promoting the success of Henry VII, and was made 
_ knight banneret by that monarch for his gallant conduct 
‘yn the battle of Bosworth Field. Afterwards he was ap- 
sointed constable of Oakenham Castle, Rutland, and chief 
‘ustice, with Lord Fitzwalter, of the forests south of the 
frent, &c. He had also a grant for life of the Isle of 
Wight, at a low rental. This distinguished patron of the 
wts died on August 5, 1503, and was interred in St. George’s 
Zhapel, Windsor, where his coffin was seen exposed in 
(740, under the stone which covers Dr. Waterland. His 
sortrait remains in the windows of Jesus Chapel, Malvern. 
“He was a verie father of his countrie,” says Holinshed, 
‘and for his high wisdome and singular love to justice, 
well worthie to bear that title. If anie thing had been 
donne amisse contrarie to law and equitie, he would, after 
an humble sorte, plainlie blame the kinge, and give him 
good advertisement that he should not only reform the 
same, but also be more circumspecte in anie like case.” 


Time in Figure Painting. 


_In great historical paintings the single moment which is 
supposed to measure the time of the enactment of the event 
is almost always extended. There is scarcely any picture 
which contains many figures in which every one of them is 
in the same posture in which he would have been at the 
‘moment of the action. Some appear as if they were earlier, 
while others are later, that is when compared with the 
principal figures. This liberty the artist endeavours to 
rectify by bringing some of his characters forward, while 
others are placed in the background. The remarks of 
‘Mengs about the draperies of Raphael will explain the effect 
which change of position has had on them. ‘There is a 
ealise,” he says, “for all his folds, either in their own weight 
orin the motion of the limbs. We can often tell from them 
how they have been before. Herein Raphael has even 
sought to give significance. We can see from the folds 
whether a leg or arm previously to its movement was ina 
backward or forward ‘posture; whether a bent limb had 
been, or was in the act of being, strengthened, or whether 
it had been straight and was: being contracted.” . In:such a 
case the painter combines two different motions in one. 
For, as that part of the-drapery which rested upon the 
hinder foot would, unless the material were very stiff and 
entirely unsuitable for painting, immediately follow the foot 
in its motion forwards, there is no.moment at which the 
garment can form any other folds than those which the pre- 
Sent attitude of the limb requires; and if it is made to fall 
in other folds the limb is represented at the present moment 
and the drapery at the one previous to it. Yet in spite of 
this who would be punctilious with the artist who has seen 
good to: present us with both these moments at once ?. Who 
would not much rather. praise him for having had the 
‘understanding and courage to fall into a slight error for the 
sake of allowing greater perfection of expression ? 


Inigo Jones’s Designs. 
- The design of Ashburnham House has -been denied to 
Inigo Jones and claimed for Webb; that. of the water gate 
of York House has been claimed for Nicholas Stone. For 
evidence: of: these and other works ascribed to Jones 
recourse must be had to the collection of this architect’s 
drawings formerly in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and of Worcester College, Oxford. These, with 
‘some drawings for Whitehall in the British Museum, and a 
few drawings on vellum of. the same subject in the library 
of Windsor Castle, comprise all the known collections of 
Jones’s designs. By some singular fatality they contain 
searcely anything which can certainly be referred to build- 
ings known or believed to have been actually carried out by 
Jones. Drawings, indeed, of the banqueting-house, a part 
of the projected palace of Whitehall, are frequent ; but one 
finds no large-scale drawings of the banqueting-house 
itself; nothing of Shaftesbury House, nor . of Ashburnham 
House, of Lindsey House, of the adjoining houses on the 
west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; nothing of the chapel of 
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Lincoln’s Inn, nor cf the Piazza, Covent Garden. The 
designs (at Worcester College) for the portico of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and for St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, are not those 
which were carried out. The latter, indeed, mentioned by 
Peter Cunningham in his “Life,” could not be identified. 
Of York House there are known only, at Worcester College, 
a richly-gilt drawing, unlike any other known drawing of 
Jones’s, for, or more probably from, a ceiling which can be 
allotted to York House by the appearance on the design of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s motto. At Devonshire House 
there is a drawing comprising a plan and elevation of the 
water gate, the date on which, 1641, forbids us to accept it 
as anything more than a drawing from the executed work. 
Of Wilton House there are only, in the two collections, 
designs of singular beauty for ceilings; of the theatre of 
Barber Surgeons’ Hall and of Somerset House there is only 
a small ground plan of the former. These blanks suggest 
that the acceptance and execution of a design involved the 
destruction of the original drawings, for though Jones’s 
drawings have been divided, dispersed,and perhaps in 
some considerable measure destroyed, it would appear that 
something more than coincidence is necessary to account 
for the renrarkable deficiencies cited above. 


Nonsuch House. 

The most remarkable building upon London Bridge after 
the chapel was the famous Nonsuch House, which, from 
the arms over the archway, appears to have been of the 
Elizabethan age, and, from other circumstances, to have 
been erected here a short time prior to the year 1585. 
This singular and very curious building was constructed in 
Holland, entirely of wood, and being brought over, was 
put together with wooden pegs only, not a single nail being 
used in the whole fabric. It stood to the north of the draw- 
bridge, over the seventh arch from the Southwark end_of 
the bridge, overhanging the river on each side. At each of 
its corners was a square tower, crowned with a Kremlin 
spire, and in the centre a rich, elaborately carved gable. It 
was four storeys in height, the whole was richly orna- 
mented with carved panels and gilded and jasper-coloured 
columns. In the front was a profusion of transom case- 
ment windows, with carved wooden galleries before them. 
Over the archway, which was the width of the drawbridge, 
were placed the arms of St. George, the City of London, and 
those of: Elizabeth, viz. France and England, quarterly, 
supported by the lion and dragon. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. John Tweedale, F.R.1.B.A., of Leeds and Harrogate, 
architect, late of the firm of Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, of 
South Parade, Leeds; who died on May 11 last, aged fifty-one 
years, left estate of the gross value of 34,0141.’ 4s. 7d. 

Mr. - Spenlove-Spenlove’s picture Zoo Late has” been 
bought by the French Government for the Luxembourg 
Gallery. This is the second work of the artist which has 
been thus honoured, his Fwmerailles dans les Pays-Bas 
having been purchased in I9ol. 

The Arch of Septimius Severus, Rome (a.p. 204), which 
has been undergoing repairs for the past two years, will 
very shortly be out of the workmen’s hands. «Water had 
made its way through the top of the arch into the interior. 


The Gallery of prints and drawings at the British Museum, 
which has*lately been closed for alterations, will be re- 
opened to the public to-morrow, July 1, with an historical 
exhibition. of mezzotint engravings, selected for the most 
part from. the collection bequeathed by the late Lord 
Cheylesmore. 

The Governors of the Glasgow.and West of Scotland 
Technical College have approved the appointment of Mr.G 
Moncur, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., as lecturer in civil engineering, 
at a salary of 2502 Mr. Moncur was a graduate of 
Edinburgh University, served his ‘pupilage under -Mr. R. 
Blackadder, C.E., Dundee, has held. positions under the 
Caledonian Railway Company, and since 1900 has been 
chief assistant engineer on: the Great North of Scotland 
Railway, in charge of the design and erection of con- 
structional work. There were seventeen applicants for the 


position. 

after a Lapse of 365 years a service was held on 
Saturday in.the ancient crypt of. St... John’s. Church, 
Clerkenwell, which was - built in the-twelfth century by 


the. Knights of. St. John of Jerusalem,. The place was 


lighted by electricity. 
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M. Henri Turot has; ascertained that 
containing 331,976 persons, in Paris, or 14 
population, are insufficiently lodged. 


The League of American Artists have opened an 
exhibition of their paintings at 334 Rue Saint-Honoré, 
Paris. 

“a Société Centrale des Architectes ” have awarded the 
Prix Dijean, of the value of 2,500 francs, to M. Eugéne 
Hénard, and the biennial Prix Délarue of 1,540 francs to 
M. Lapeyreére. 

Mr. H. T. Hare has been successful in the limited 
competition for the central public library in Islington. The 
assessor was Mr. John Belcher, who reported that “the 
design provides in a simple and effective manner a scheme 
which will be found to work Satisfactorily in practice. The 
departments are well arranged and the whole building 
thoroughly well lighted. The elevations also represent a 
building suitable to its Purpose.” All the designs are 
described in the report as being of high quality. 


Mr. Arthur 8. Cope, 


72,705 families, 
per cent. of the 


A.R.A., has received a commission 
from the Corporation of Glasgow to paint two portraits of 
Lord Provost St. John Ure Primrose, Bart.—a full-length 
for the Corporation Galleries and a half-length for presenta- 
tion to Lady Primrose. 


Portraits are to be obtained of the late Aldermen 
ude E. Egerton-Green and James Wise, which are to be 
hung in the town hall as memorials of their services to 
Colchester. 


The Marylebone Borough Council have decided to oppose 
the Architects’ Registration Bill, although the legal and 
Parliamentary committee advise to the contrary. 


The Selected Design in the competition for a secondary 
school at High Wycombe to accommodate 175 pupils has 
been submitted Dye riayay oT. Greenwood, Manchester. 
Second and third Places were awarded to Mr. C. H. Norton, 
London, and Mr. F. W. Mee, Manchester, respectively. 
There were sixteen designs submitted. No premiums were 
offered. Mr. Vernon was assessor, 


in progress since February, 
James Curle, near Newstead, 
which, so far as is known, is 
From the trenches which have 


extent, as compared with Castlecary (23 acres), Birrens, 


The Glasgow Corporation have opened a permanent 
museum in the mansion house in Tollcross Park at the east 
end of the city. The main Purpose of the institution is to 
assist the education of the young by the formation of a 
children’s museum. The museum now contains a collection 
of current Scottish art, near 200 pictures having been lent. 


The Junior Institution of Engineers, founded in 1884, 
celebrate this week in London their coming of age. The 
Institution, which has now a membership of about one 
thousand, inaugurated its celebrations on Monday by a re- 
ception in the City Council chamber of the members and 
friends of the Institution by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of the City. The President of the Institution is Mr. W. H. 
Lindley. 


The Panama 
in New York of 
The engineers in 
impossible to continue 
by the previous Panama Commission. 


A Large Stone Battle-axe has been unearthed between 
Gainford and Ingleton, six miles west of Darlington, whilst 
some workmen were cutting a drain, two or three feet from 
the surface, 


22 inches thick along its whole length. 


nature, largely impregnated with iron, and the edges of the 
axe have suffered very little from erosion. 


The “ Technolexicon ” of the Society of German Engineers, 
according to a short report on the state of work in the com. 
Pilation of ‘the universal technical dictionary for transla- 
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tion purposes (in the languages English, Germar 
French), was commenced in 1901. About 2,000 firm 
individual collaborators at home and abroad are assist 
present. Up to now 2,700,000 word-cards have beer, 
lected. To these will be added the hundred thousa 
cards that will result from the working-out of the or}: 
contributions not yet taken in hand. The contributions | 
been called in since Easter 1904, and most of them | 
already arrived (up to June 1905, 1,480). The ec 
in-chief will be pleased to give any further inform, 
wanted. Address,  Technolexicon,” Dr. Hubert Jaz 
Berlin (NW. 7), Dorotheenstrasse 49. 


A Special General Meeting will be held at the Inst 
of Architects on July 3 to discuss the following am 
ments. Clause 14 to read as follows :-—“ In all works | 
ing an estimated sum of 25,000/, and upwards three asses 
to be appointed, unless there are insurmountable object, 
As stated above, the President of the Royal Institut 
British Architects is always ready to advise on this or c 
points.” The clause as to scale of charges in the orig 
draft to be reinstated in the following form :—“ The u 
R.LB.A. scale of charges for assessing competitions j 
the minimum rate of 30 guineas plus one-fifth per ¢ 
upon the estimated cost of the proposed building. 


In the City of London Court Mr. W. R. Pether, civil | 
consulting engineer, 6 Dowgate Hill, sued Mr. and } 
Whitlock, Clapham, for five guineas, being fees for 
services as a witness. Mrs. Whitlock was injured by. 
electric lamp falling upon her when she was walking | 
front of a shop at Brixton. An action was brought 
recover damages. The plaintiff was then employed as } 
fessional witness, and he gave evidence at the Lamb 
County Court. The plaintiff now claimed to be paid for 
services. He had received a guinea, and that was all 
County Court could allow him. Judgment was entered | 
the plaintiff for the amount claimed, with costs. 


An Interesting’ Discovery was made recently at W 
chester in the course of the removal of earth in connect, 
with the excavation near the sinking part of De Luc 
work, at the eastern end of the cathedral. It was a me 
brooch, having in its centre a representation of the dey 
on a silver penny of Edward the Elder, the surroundi 
space being decorated with a dotted pattern. It was clea 
worn as a brooch, for the position of the acus, or pin, a 
its receptacle are evident. Mr. J. B. Colson, the architect. 
the Chapter, has sent it for description to the Briti 
Museum. The find is valuable as affording some inform 
tion as to the coins and moneyers of Edward the Elder, ai 
a paper will be read on it before the Numismetical Socie 
in November. | 


A Baby inay invalidate the city seal of Chicago and thi 
render illegal all official documents to which the seal hi 
been attached since it was altered by a city ordinam 
on April 15. The baby that has caused all the trouble, say 
the New York Tribune, is the “ infant sleeping in a shell 
Provided by the ordinance as the design for the seal. pe 
whole question hinges on the posture of the infant and o 
the construction of the word “sleeping.” The authoritie 
have discovered that the “ sleeping” infant in the shell i 
seated upright with legs crossed and dangling over th 
edge. Experts assert. that no babe can sleep in such _ 
Position. In addition to the ‘problem of whether the officie 
business of the city has been legally approved by the nev 
seal is the question of whether 2,000,000 dols. worth 0 
bonds to be issued by the Controller in October will bi 
worthless if they bear the new impression. | 


An Agitation is being raised in New York against thi 
new rapid transit subway, on the ground that the air it 
highly dangerous to the public health. Owing to the large 
number of people seized with faintness the city authorities 
have established relief offices with medical attendants at 
the most frequented stations. 


The Belgian Parliament have already prolonged the 
session for over a month in order to settle the question of 
the port improvements at Antwerp, 
adjournment will not take place until the matter is disposed 


reconstruction of the fortifications of Antwerp. 
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“The Light of the World,” 38 

Thebes, Excavation of Oldest Temple, 
385 

Tombs of Knossos, the, 67 

Towers, the Bolognese, 311 

Truth to Nature and Style, 39 

Two Egyptian Royal Tombs, 174 

University College Architectural Society, 
243 

University of Wales, 560 

Usher Hall, Edinburgh, 51, 293 

Valuation for Rating, 542 

Ventilation of the House of Commons, 
205 ‘ 

Watts Bequest, 567 

Welsh National Museum and Library, 
389 

Wesleyan Ohurch House, 383 

West Country Screens and Rood-Lofts, 
228 

Westminster Oathedral, 11 

What is Art ? 207 

Whistler’s “ Oarlyle,” 23L 

Whitgift’s Hospital, Oroydon, 301 

Windows in Stanford Ohurch, 302 

Wolverhampton and District Archi- 
tectural Association, 94 
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Wootton Wawen, 354 

Wordsworth’s House at Penrith, 165 

Workmen’s Compensation in Colonies, 
246 

Works in the Roman District, 414 

Yapton Church, 326 

York Minster, 406 


Contract Reporter :— 

Advice to Art Students, Feb, 3 

Airedale Works, Shipley, Feb. 10 

Alexandra Hospital, Portsdown, June 16 

All Saints, Fishponds, June 9 

American Oontract System, April 14 

American Engineering, March 10 

American Wood-working Machinery, 
Feb. 10 

Appreciation, an, Jan. 27 

Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutes’ Building Section, March 17 

Beautiful Oldham Society, March 10 

Birmingham, the Future, March 3 

Builders’ Exchange and Exhibition, 
June 9, 25 

Building Act Amendment, Jan. 13 

Building By-laws, June 30 

Building in Blackp-ol, Jan. 13 

Building in Edinburgh, May 26 

Building Trade in Edinburgh, Jan. 13 

Building Trades Exhibition, Jan. 20, 
April 21, 28, May 5, 12 

Burning of “ The Glen,’’ Feb. 10 

Oadet Headquarters, Hampstead, April 7 

Oampanile at Venice, the, Jan. 6 

Canadian Pig-iron, March 24 

Oanal Development, May 26 

Carisbrooke Parish Ohurch, Jan. 6 

Oarnegie Baths, Dunfermline, March 31 

Cement Testing, Feb. 24 

Chicago’s Freight Subways, April 21 

QOity and Guilds of London Institutes’ 
Department of Technology, June 30 

City Engineer Competition, March 24 

Coast Erosion, Jan. 13 

Construction of Tunnels, Feb. 24 

Core Making, Jan. 20 

Oustodis Chimneys, March 24 

Dundee City Churches, June 30 

Economical Buildings in Liverpool, 
April 21 

Electric Smelting, Jan. 27 

Electricity and Steel Making, May 19 

Electro-Glazed Casementr, March 24 

Exhibition of School Appliances, Feb. 17 

Failures of Construction, March 17 

Fairburn Water Supply, June 2 

Financing Building Operations, 
March 10 

Fire Protection, March 24 


Fireplacesand Smoky Ohimneys, May 19 , 
Gaiety Theatre and Restaurant, May 12, 


19 

Grates, New Designs in, May 12 

Greek Amphitheatre of Concrete, Jan. 27 

Greek Marbles, May 26 e 

“ Hermetica,”’ the, June 16 

Holborn and Finsbury Electrical Ex- 
hibition, March 24, 31 

Housing of the Working Olasses, Jan. 13 

Hyper-Acme Pulley, April 7 

Improvement of Roads, Feb. 10 

Inland Waterways, March 10 

Irish Oontract Oase, Jan. 20 

Iron Trade of Germany, June 16 

Japanese Timber Trade, June 16 

King’s Sanatorium, the, Jan. 27 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural, 
Society, March 3 

Leeds Fireclay Oo. New Show-Rooms, 
June 9 

Lister, the Late Thomas, June 23 

London Building Acts Amendment, 
Jan. 27, April 14, Feb. 10 

London in 1905, June 2 

Manchester Waterworks, April 28 

Metal Trades, the, June 2 

Metropolitan Cottage Building, June 2 

Naples, an Industrial, Feb. 17 

Natal Architects’ Institute, March 17 

New Headquarters for Cadets at Hamp- 
stead, March 31 

New Municipal 
Jan. 13 

New Regent Bridge, Aberdeen, Jan. 20 

Nickel and Iron, May 26 

Novel Contract in Buenos Ayres, June 23 

Old Ohurch Organs, March 10 


Offices, Liverpool, 


Overhead Tramways, Jan. 20 

Painters’ Materials, March 10 

Parkgate, New Furnaces at, June 2 

Pig-Irons, March 3 

Pontine Marshes, the, June 23 

Portland Cement, Feb. 24 

Practical Sanitary Science, Feb. 24 

Prevention of Lead Poisoning, April 28 

Protection against Fire, June 9 

Public Clocks, March 31 

Pulsometer and Water-Supply, the, 
Feb. 24 

Quarrying Feat, a, April 7 

“ Rapid Travel in Luxury,” June 30 

Rating of Olayworking Properties, 
June 16 : 

Rebuilding Baltimore, May 19 

Recent Oases on the Workmen’s Oom- 
pensation Act, March 24 

Refuse Oollection and Disposal, May 12 


Regent Hotel, Royal Leamington Spa, 


June 16 
Registration of Plumbers, March 31 
Regulations for Patents, April 7 
Rural By-Laws, Feb. 17 
Scenic Interior, a, April 21 
Scottish Portland Oement, Jan. 20 
Sewer Ventilation, May 26 
Sheffield Society of Architects, Feb. 17 
Sir Wm. Arrol, M.P., on Art, March 3 
Society of Engineers, Feb. 10, June 9 
Steel Structures in Berlin, Feb. 10 
Strength of Ooncrete Floors, March 3 
Suspension Bridge, a Frail, June 9 
Teak Growing in India, April 14 
Technology in Manchester, June 23 
Terrano Flooring, May 5 
Thames Barrage Scheme, Jan. 13 
Thawing Water-Pipes by Hlectricity, 
Jan. 27 
Theodolite, Improvements in the, May 19 


Tinder-Boxes, an Architect’s, March 17 » 


Trade Marks Bill, March 31 

Tunnelling the Dee, Jan. 27, May 19 

Usher Hall, Edinburgh, Jan. 13 

Valuation of Licensed Premises, May 19 

Values of Sites in Manchester, Jan.6 

Ventilation and Security, May 26 

Ventilation of House of Commons, 
March 3 

Victoria Stone, Jan. 6 

Wage Problem in Liverpool, Feb. 3 

Waterproofing Ooncrete Structures, 
Feb. 17 

Water-Supply in Australia, April 7 

Western Infirmary, Glasgow, Jan. 27 

Widnes and Ruacorn Bridge, May 19 

Wm. Birch, Ltd., Jan. 27 

Winget Ooncrete Building - Block 
Machine, April 28 

Wire Sawing, Jan. 27 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill, May 19 

Workmen’s Oumpensation in the British 
Colonies, April 7 

Wrought Steel Sashes, March 24 


Correspondence :— 


Alteration of Essex Boundaries, 375 

Angel Steeple, Oanterbury, 71 

Building Trades Exhibition, re, C.&., 
May 12 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
Proposed Autumn Exhibition, 344 

Jewish Architects, 168 

Land Transfer, 71 

Professor Adams and his Pupils, 216 

Re Essex, Nicol & Goodman Partner- 
ship Dissolution, 232 

Re Waterproof Concrete, 199 

Registered Plumbers, 375 

R.I.B.A. Oouncil Elections, 311 

St. John’s Gate, Olerkenwell, 200 

“Scottish” Building Trades Exhibition, 
392 

Ventilation and the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital, Belfast, 38 ; 

Warning, a, 38, 407 

Waterproofing Ooncrete, C.2., March 3 


General :— 


24, 39, 56, 72, 88, 104, 120, 136, 152, 168, 
184, 200, 216, 232, 247, 264, 280, 296, 
312, 328, 344, 360, 376, 392, 408, 423 


Allhallows Barking, 177, 178 

All Saints College, Maidstone, 371 

Altar Tomb of Sir John Oroke, 179 

Amphitheatre in Concrete, C.R. Jan. 27 

Andrew Evyngar, Brass of, 179 

Bay Hotel, Birchington-on-Sea, 173 

Brauweiler Abbey Church, 251 

Ohillington Manor-house, Maidstone, 
369 

Oothelstone, 14, 15 

Earliest Oity Brass, the, 178 

* Fame,” 13 

Fireplace, Archbishop’s Palace, Maid- 
stone, 370 ; 

Gaiety Restauraat, Plans of, 41 

James Hogg Memorial, 16 

Law Oourts, Oardiff, Plans of, 181 

Maidstone—Oburch, Palace, and Ool- 
lege, 369 

Meaux Oathedral, South Transept and 
Portion of Choir, 49 

Meaux Cathedral, View across Transept 
looking South, 50 

St. Mary’s Oathedral, Edinburgh, 17, 
18, 19 

Sir John Soane’s Museum, 142 

Tomb of Dr. John Wootton, Maidstone, 
370 

Whitgift Hospital, 501 

Whitgift Hospital - Aa 
Window, 302 

Whitgift Hospital—Hether Gateway, 
301 


Unrestored 


Leading Articles :— 


Academy Record, an, 363 

Albrecht Diirer, 74 

Ancient Lights, 171 

Architectural Memorials in York, 171 

Architectural Variations, 139 

Architecture at the Royal Academy, 266, 
298 

Architecture in 1904, 2 

Assessors’ Duties, 346 

Association Sketch- Book, the, 330 

Brauweiler Abbey Ohurch, 251 

Building Materials, 396 

Building Owner's Right to Plans, 203 

Buildings in Ohancery, 186 

Ohester Arcizologic ul Soziety, 395 

Oomposition in Painting, 187 

Cotswold Oottages, 108 

England and Egypt, 268 

Eugene Guillaume, 154 

Florentine Baptistery, the, 410 

Foreign Laws Respecting Smoke, 106 

French Churches, the Fate of, 58 

Frenchifying the Strand, 90 

Trish Oastles, 43 

Italian Gardens, 59 

Landscape in Mural Decoration, 202 

Liverpool Arbitration Oase, 234 

Loads on Floors, 170 

Lord Grimthorpe, 283 

Lord Windsor, 269 

Martin MacDermott, 284 

Mechanical Aids to Excavation, 379 

Modern Ooncrete Oonstruction, 347 

Municipal Engineering, 76 

Mura] Painting, 220 

Neolithic Dew-Ponds, 109 

Norman Tympana, 91 

Painting in the Royal Academy, 282 

Parthenon, the, 218 

Paul Veronese, 273 

Pipe Flanges, 76 

Planning, 219 

Poetry of Architecture, the, 123 

Portland Oement, 42 

Proposed Oounty Council Hall, 250 

Public Authorities Protection Act, 9 

Public Health Acts, 1875 and 1890, 140 

Pupils v. Apprentices, 75 

Quantity Surveyors’ Association, 138 

Right to Light, the, 330 

Robert Adam, 315 

St. Asaph Cathedral, 6, 411 

Schiller and Art, 299 

Sculpture and Architecture, 314 

Sir Henry Raeburn, 362 

Spiers Testimonial Essays, 155 

Stonehenge, 267 

Swedish Architecture, 26 

Theory and Construction of Girders, 331 

Water-Colours Society, 235 5 

Watts Exhibition, the, 7 

Whistler Exhibition, the, 122 

Wood-Oarving, 394 

Workmen’s Oompensation, 378 

“Yellow Peril” in Art, the, 27 


Ambler v, Gordon, 66, 171 

Aylward v. Matthews, 41, C.R. March 
24 

Blundell v. The King, 265 

Castle Spinning Co. v, Atkinson, @. . 
March 24 

Oolls v. Home and Oolonial Stores, 171, 
330 

Ebdy v. McGowan, 203 

Ellis v. Joseph Ellis & Oo., C.R. March 24 

Gibbon v. Pease, 203 

Great Northern Railway v. Dawson, 
CR. March 24 

Griffin v, Holder Line, 249 

Haedicke v. Friern Barnet Urban 
Council, 140 

Hargroves, Aronson & Oo. v. Hartopp, 
281 

Hartley v. Quick, C.R. March 24 

Higgins v. Betts, 345 

Horner v. Franklin, 313 

Kent Oounty Oouncil v. Folkestone Cor- 
poration, 281 

Kimberley », Dick, 204 

Kine v. Jolly, 331 

Mawson v. Dunfermline 
Trustees, 403 

Meaby and Another v. Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society, 329 

Nathan v, Rouse, 272 

O’Brien v. Dobbie & Son, C.2. March 24 

Pedrette & Co. v Brighton Oorporation, 
297 

Plant v. Wright & Oo., C.R. March 24 

Priestley & Gurney v Stone, 139 

Riintz & Ford v. Baker, CR April 7. 

Simpson v. Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron & Ooal 
Oo., C.R. March 24 

Thompson v. Eccles Corporation, 140 

Wilmslow District Council v. Shaw and 
Farebrother, 416 ; 


Oarnegie 


Notes and Comments :— 
Acceptance of Local Tenders, 48 
Adams, Mr. M., and the Institute Council 

Election, 304 
Adolph Menzel, the Late, 112 
American Trades Unions, 288 
Antinoé Explorations, 384 
Arbitration in Scotland, 400 
Architects and Oo-operative Societies, 64 
Architects as Agents, 192 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, 384 
Armour in Pictures, 224 
“ Bagatelle,” Paris, 368 
Berks Archeological Society, 320 
Berlin “ Werkring,” the, 192 
Birmingham Art School, 336 
Blashill, the Late Thomas, 64 
Brighton Corporation and Oontractors, 
128. ; 
Brussels Walhalla, 368 
Care of Irish Monuments, 224 
Oarriage of Building Materials, 128 
Cavadias, M., and the Parthenon, 272 
Ohapel Buildings and Residences, 304 
Olaim against Contractors, 416 
Olarke, Sir O. P., Director of New York 
Fine Art Museum, 64 
Contracts and Sub-Contractors, 240 
Convention of American Architects, 12 
Daubigny at Westminster, 12 
Designs for Schools, 224 
Drains and Sewers, 272, 288 
Dublin Water Supply, 160 
Dubois, the Late Paul, 352 
Earthquake in India, 224 
Economy in New South Wales, 368 
Edinburgh National Gallery, 288 
Egyptology in the Louvre, 144 
‘** English Metalwork,” 176 
Ewald, the Late Prof. H., 32 
Falls of Tivoli, the, 144 
French Ohurches, 384 
French Provincial Museums, 240 
Galloway Collection, Sale of, 416 
Gas Engines for Ohina, 352 
Genevan Art in English Schools, 272 
Germany at St. Louis, 128 
Gift to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 304 
Glasgow and Sunday Opening, 320 
Guildford Council and Architects, 208 
Hausmann Memorial, 240 
Henderson, the Late G., 208 
Holman Hunt’s “ Lady of Shalott,” 336 
Holmes, Prof., and the Study of the 
Fine Arts, 64 
Housing Problem in France, 320 
Illicit Advertisement in America, 80 
Trish Miniature Exhibition, 352 
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Notes and Comments - continued. 
Landscape Painters’ Memorial in Paris, 
416 
Lanteri, Prof., Testimonial to, 224 
Leeds Architects and the R.1L.B.A., 520 
Liverpool School of Architecture, 272 
London Builders’ Association, 160 
Lord Justice on “ Roads,” a, 80 
Lost Pictures and Railway Oompanies, 
384 
Ludwig Anzengruber, 504 
Manchester Arbitration Oase, 12 
Manchester Infirmary, 112, 144 
Mommsen Statue in Berlin, 160 
New Bridge for Ayr, 48 
New Museum, Oxford, 416 
Objections to Plans, 288 
Offices for Kent Council, 336 
- Paris Fortifications, 206 
~ Paris Mairie, a New, 206 
Payment for Unauthorised Extras, 64 
Perth Town Hall, 240 
Photographic Survey of Surrey, 240 
Proposed Temple Bridge and Oounty 
Buildings, 32 
Prospects in New South Wales, 12 
Railing of the British Museum, the 96 
Ramsgate Ohurch, Restoration of, 304 
Ready-made Mosaics, 256 
Roman Fort in Dumbartonshire, 192 
Rothschild Dwellings, the, 96, 256 
Rothschild, the Late Baron A., 352 
Royal Engineers and Chatham, 400 
Royal Hibernian Academy, 400 
R.1.B.A. Council Election, 368 
St. Michael, Hildesheim, 224 
Sandys, the Late F., Exhibition of 
Drawings, 12 
Sanitation in the Oity, 352 
Schliiter, A., Sculptor and Architect, 48 
Secularisation of French Oburches, 272 
Shakespeare Memorial, a, 208 
Shakespeare Memorial at Weimar, 160 
Shareholders not Workmen, 256 
Sicilian Asphalte, 384 — : 
Society of Arts and London Institution, 
224 
Surfacing of Roads, 320 
Transfers of Land in Scotland, 240 
Treasury of Atreus, Mycenz, 176, 
“Tube,” the, and Leaseholders, 176 
Unfairness of German Competition, 400 
Wall-Paintings in Village School, 416 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, 256 
_ William Oowper’s Portraits, 288 
Woolwich Tunnel, Proposed, 368 


Reviews :— 

Ancient Oastles of Ireland, the: Some 
Fortress Histories and Legends, by 
O. L, Adams, 43 

Architecture, East and West: a Oollec- 
tion of Essays written at various 
times during the last sixteen years, by 
R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
155 

Book of Topiary, by Charles H. Curtis 
and W. Gibson, 59 

British Progress in Municipal Engineer- 
ing, by William H. Maxwell, borough 
and waterworks engineer, Tunbridge 
Wells, 76 hs 

Building Materials, their Nature, Pro- 
perties and Manufacture : a Text-book 
for Students and others, by G. A. T. 
Middleton, illustrated with 197 dia- 
grams and twelve plates from photo- 
graphs, 396 

Ohinese Art, by S. W. Bushell, 27 

Oonerete, Plain and Reinforced, a 
Treatise on: Materials, Oonstruction 
and Design of Concrete and Reinforced 
Conerete, by F. W. Taylor and S. E. 
Thompson, 347 , 

 Constructional Steelwork : being Notes 
on the Practical Aspect and the Prin- 
ciples of Design, by A. W. Farnsworth, 
331 

Design of Beams, Girders and Columns in 
Machines and Structures: an Intro- 
duction to the, by William H. Atherton, 
331. 


Reviews—continued. 

Barth and Rock Excavation : a Practical 
Treatise, by Oharles Prelini, O.H., with 
tables and many diagrams and en- 
gravings, 379 

Blementary History of Design in Mural 
Painting, principally during the 
Ohristian Era; with an introduction 
on the art of the pre-Ohristian Period, 
by N. H. J. Westlake, F.S.A., vol. ii., 
220 

Figure Oomposition, by Richard G. 
Hatton, 187 

Handbook for Superintendents of Oon- 
struction, Architects, Builders and 
Building Inspectors, by H. G. Richey, 
357 figures, 396 

History of Architecture on the Oom- 
parative Method, for the Student, 
Oraftsman and Amateur, by late Pro- 
fessor Banister Fletcher and Banister 
F. Fletcher, 139 

Italian Villas and their Gardens, by 
Edith Wharton, 59 

Japanese Oolour Prints, by H. F. Strange, 
27 

Mechanical Handling of Material, the ; 
being a Treatise on the Handling of 
Material such as Ooal, Ore, Timber, 
&c., by Automatic or Semi-Automatic 
Machinery, by George Frederick 
Zimmer, A.M.Inst.0.H., with 690 illus- 
trations, 379 

Neolithic Dew-Ponds and Cattle-Ways, 
by Arthur John Hubbard, M.D., and 
George Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
109 

Norman Tympana and Lintels, with 
Figure or Symbolical Sculpture still 
or till recently existing in the 
Ohurches of Great Britain, by Charles 
B. Keyser, M.4., F.S.A., 91 

Old Oottages, Farmhouses and other 
Scone Buildings in the Cotswold Dis- 
trict, by E. Guy Dawber, 108 

Poetry of Architecture; or, The Archi- 
tecture of the Nations of Europe con- 
sidered in its Associations with 
Natural Scenery and National Cha- 
racter, by John Ruskin, LL.D., DOI, 
123 

Principles of Planning, the: an Ana- 
lytical Treatise for the Use of Archi- 
tects and Others, by Percy L. Marks, 
219 

Reinforced Ooncrete  Oonstruction ; 
Part I. Methods of Oalculation, by 
A. W. Buel; Part II. Representative 
Structures; Part III. Methods of Oon- 
struction, by C.S Hill, 347 

Robert Adam, Artist and Architect : 
bis Works and his System; the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at the 
Society of Arts, the Soc'ety of Archi- 
tects, &c., by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., 
F.S.A., 519 

Royal Academy of Arts, the: a com- 
plete Dictionary of Oontributors and 
their Work from its Foundation in 
1769 to 1904, by Algernon Graves, 
F.S.A., vol. i., 363 

York: the Story of its Walls, Bars and 
Oastles, by T. P. Cooper, 171 


_ Tessere:— 
Ancient Lighthouses, 319 
Ancient Liverpool, 166 
Antique Gems, 319 
Bishops and Oathedrals, 295 
Bronze Oasting, 215 
Chiaroscuro in Sculpture, 407 
Ohristian Art in Italy, 295 
Connection of the Arts, 167 
Conventual Churches, 55 
Decay of Building Stones, 271 
Early Conductors, 351 
Egyptian Funeral Tent, 391 
English and French Ohurches, 215 
Falconet’s Statue of Peter the Great, 197 
Four Bars of York, the, 166 
Fuseli, Henry, R.A., 518 


Tessersxe —continued. 

Gothic Architects and Irregular Sites, 
23 

Gothic Geometrical Planning, 294 

Gothic, the Antecedents of, 318 

Greek and Gothic Architects, 270 

Greek Heating, 198 

Indian Oave Temples, 215 

Inigo Jones’s Designs, 423 

Inn Signs, 247 

Later Greek Vases, 23 

Local Circumstances in Architecture, 
407 

Medieval Ohurches of Holland, 55 

Medizeval Monuments, 167 

Merchants’ Marks, 198 

Nonsuch House, 423 

Orazio Fontana, 350 

Painting in Ancient Rome, 295 

Parthenon as Hecatompedon, the, 197 

Place Names, 391 

Pyramids and Railways, the, 167 

Reformation, the, and English Archi- 
tecture, 24 

Roman Aqueducts, 197 

Roman Theatres, 551 

Romanising Greek Orders, 271 

Rood in English Churches, the, 55 

8. Sophia, 271 

Signet Rings, 407 

Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 247 

Sir Reginald Bray, Architect, 423 

Sixteenth:-Oentury Gothic, 55 

Skull, the, as a Model, 318 

“The Good Shepherd’”’ Mosaic, Ravenna, 
25 

Time in Figure Painting, 423 

Tombs in Ohurches, 247 

Tudor and Hlizabethan Mansions, 319 

Tudor Hearths, 167 

West Front of Wells Oathedral, 295 

Wren’s Mortuary, 301 


The Week :— 
Americans aud Art, 377 
Antwerp Exhibition of Paintings, 185 
Arbroath Abbey, 297 
Architects and Estate Owners, 233 
Architects’ Drawings, 249 
Architects’ Fees in Sheffield, 409 
Architects’ Registration Bill. 529 
Arnold, Prof., and Sheffield, 233 
Art Imports in the United States, 281 
Baltimore Fire, the, 57 
Barrias, the Late E., 89 
Benefit Societies and their Buildings, 529 
Berlin Artist Veterans, 57 
Birmiagham Oouncil House, 153 
Bonus on Glasgow Galleries, 393 
Boughton, the Late G. H., R.A., 67 
Building Oourses in Schools, 361 
Building in Liverpool, 201 
Bungalows and By-Laws, 2(1 
By-Laws in Reigate, 57 
Oast-lron Memorial, a, 25 
Obildren’s Infirmary, Liverpool, 735 
Christ Ohurch Oathedral, Dublin, 409 
Ohurch History Exhibition, 409 
City of London Engineer, the, 121 
Cold Storage Buildings, 297 
Compensation Bill, the New, 313 
Contractors’ Deposits, 297 
Oontractor’s Haulage, 281 
Oontractors’ Liabilities, 217 
Ovroould, the Late E. H., 41 

_ Oottage Building in Guildford, 409 
Dalziel, the Late Edward, 201 
Dauger of Signboards, 25 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, 

233 

Divergence of Gothic Piers, 249 
Dolmens in France, 25 
Dublin Art Exhibition, 185 
Dublin Lock-out, the, 137 
Early Iron Bridges, 249 
Haster Decorations, 217 
English Bond ia Scotland, 297 
English Cathedrals, Mr. A, Goodwin's 
Drawings of, 313 
English Parish Churches, 345 


The Week - continued, 

Ernst Ourtius and Greek Exploration, 
121 

Exhibition of German Oottage Archi- 
tecture, 121 

Exploration of Herculaneum, 1 

Factory and Workshop Act, 313 

Fire in Long Acre, 121 

“ For the Time Being,” 73 

French Artists and the Lheureux Prizes, 
57 

French Consultative Committee for Art 
Purchases, 153 

Fulda Oathedral, 393 

Gaiety Theatre Extras, 73 

German Exploration at Pergamon, 393 

German Government and Oement, 121 

German Models of Buildings, 169 

Glasgow Infirmary, 361 

Greek Burial Ornaments, 185 

Heating Factories, 1 

Heights of American Buildings, 25 

How Scaffolding c:eates Law Suits, 41 

Illicit Commissions, 1 

Inaccurate Tenders, 201 

Ineligible Tenants, 169 

Irish Remains, 281 

Irish System of Repairing Roads, 41 

Jean Goujon’s Sculpture, 345 

Jules Thomas, the Late, 169 

King and Dublin, the, 377 

Knossos, Latest Discovery in, 281 

Kroonstad Town Hall, 137 

Landlords’ Liabilities, 281 

Levy, the Late H., 89 

Light and Air in Narrow Streets, 345 

London Oounty Oouncil and Museums, 
345 

Mansergh, James, the Late, 393 

Martinique Insurance Oase, 265 

Medizval Theatres, 137 

Meunier, the Late Constantin, 217 

Michaelis, Prof. Adolf, 409 

Minerals and Stones, 201 

“ Mixed Numbers” in Pig Iron, 73 

Mont St. Michel, the Abbey of, 41 

Municipalities and foundations, 89 

National Art Collections Fund, 233 

New Workmen’s Compensation Bill, 217 

Non-Architect as Arbitrator, 89 

Norwich Shire Hall, 265 

Ownership of Plans, 153 

Painting v. Gilding, 185 

* Paris in London,’ 105 

Paris Salon Médailles d'honneur, 361 

Platform as a Building, 41 

Pont des Invalides, Paris, 25 

Presentation of Addresses to Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers, F.S.A., 137 

Preservation of French Monasteries, 593 

Prix de Rome Competitors, 249 

Process Engcaving at South Kensington 
Museum, 169 

Rebuilding of Ohurch Schools, 249 

Reduction of Fees, 89 

Reservoir Dams, 201 

Responsibility of Drainage Boards, 265 

Restoration of Kirkwall Oathedral, 105 

Right to Shingle, 361 

Rossetti’s * Dante’s Dream,’ 329 

Royal Hibernian Academy’s Premises, 
313 

Royal Society of Antiquaries in Ireland , 
249 

Rudolf von Alt, the Late, 185 

Safety of Wells, 233 

St. Louis Exhibition, 183 

School Buildings in Lancashire, 153 

Scottish Society of Arts, 377 

Selecting a Site, 577 

Small Light and Air Oase, 217 

Society of Arts, 169 

Specialist Architects, 329 

Statuary at the Liege Exhibition, 377 

Taking Land tor Defence, 265 

Thomson, the Late J., 105 

Trade Effluents, 233 

Usher Hall, Edinburgh, 89, 105, 361 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to | 


our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 


ticularly requested that information of this description be | 


— forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate | 


Circus, London, E.C., not later,than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Jan. 24.—The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
invite designs for a new building. First premium, 4100; 
second premium, £30. Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A., has 
been appointed assessor. Plans on application to Mr. 
W. T. Hindmarsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. 
sec. to the building committee. 


AYLESBURY.—Feb, 28.—For public elementary school for 
750 children. Premiums 50/. and 25/7. Conditions and plan 
of site obtainable from Mr. C. G. Watkins, Education 
Secretary, Aylesbury, on payment of 1/. Is. 

Be.rast.—Jan. 17.—The library and technical instruc- 
tion committee seek sketch designs in competition for 
three Carnegie branch libraries. They are to be addressed 
to the Chairman, Public Library, Royal Avenue, up to 
i2 noon on January 17. 
the sites, will be supplied by the Chief Librarian. 


Printed conditions, with plan of | 


LamBetH. — March 30.— For municipal buildings at | 


| ford, for the Guardians. 


Oxrorp.—Feb. 1.—The education committee of the 
county of Oxford invite competitive designs for a provided 
school for 800 children in three departments, together with 
a teacher’s house, at Caversham. Mr. S. Stallard, county 
surveyor, Oxford. 

Preston. — Feb. 28.— Designs and plans for new 
elementary school.=.Premiums of £50, £30 and £20. 
Plan and conditions from Director of Education, Education 
Offices, Preston. 

Wotverton.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school 
for 400 girls and 400 infants. Premiums 50/. and 25/. Also 
for secondary school to accommodate about 120 boys and 
girls. No premiums offered. Conditions to be obtained on 
payment of 1/7 1s. in each case from Mr. C. G. Watkins, 
Education Office, Aylesbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Betrws-y-Corp.—Jan. 12.—For the construction of an 
extension of waterworks, including an embankment and 
other,incidental works. Mr. R. R. Owen, Church Street. 


Bittericay.—Jan. 19.—For the conversion of the Billeri- 
cay town hall, Essex, into a police station. Mr. F. Whitmore, 
county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


BRADFORD.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of a dining-room 
at the Belle Vue schools, for the education committee. 
Education Office (architect's department), Manor Row, 
Bradford. 

Braprorp.—Jan. 16.—For works required in erection of 
two hospitals at the union workhouse, Horton Lane, Brad- 
Mr. Fred Holland, engineer and 
architect to the Board, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, Hustlet- 
gate, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 17.—For the internal joiner and cabinet- 
maker’s work required in the enlargement of the central 
offices in Manor Row, Bradford, for the Guardians. Messrs. 
Empsall & Clarkson, architects, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 


Bristot.—Jan. 12.—For the erection of a laundry for 
the headquarters homes for children at Fisponds. Mr. 
W. S. Skinner, architect, Edinburgh Chambers, Baldwin 
Street, Bristol. 

Carpirr.—Jan. 9.—For supply and delivery of a public 


convenience to be erected at Portmanmoor Road, East . 


Moors. Mr. W. Harpur, borough engineer, Town Hall, 


| Cardiff. 


Coventry.—Jan. 16.—For building a valve-house and 
two weigh offices, together with foundations for 30-ton 
weigh machine, at Foleshill works, for the Coventry gas 
committee. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, engineer and 
general manager, Gasworks, Coventry. 

Croypon.—Jan. 18.—For’ the following works, for the 
Croydon Rural District Council :—(a) Erection of a cottage, 
eart, tool and steam-roller sheds at stores depot, Bute Road, 
Wallington, Surrey; (2) erection of office, cart, tool, and 
steam-roller sheds in Kingston Road, Merton. Mr. Robert 
Masters Chart, Union Bank Chambers, Croydon. 

DorcHESTER.—Jan. 12.—For the erection of a new post 
office at Dorchester. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 


Gate, S.W. ca 
East Ham.—Jan. 19.—For the enlargement of Manor 


Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town Hall, | Park school. Mr. R. L. Curtis, architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury 
Kennington, S.E. ' Square, London, E.C. 
“BRIGHTSIDE” «« BRIGHTSIDE 


PATENT CALORIFIER. 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


FOR 


HEATING APPARATUS AND 
HOT-WATER SUPPLY. 


No Steam Trap required. 


MAKERS AND ERECTORS OF ALL KINDS OF 
HEATING APPARATUS. 
PRICH DIST ON PAS Soe LON 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY AND ENGINEBRING CO. LED. 
SHEFFIELD, and 28 VICTORIA S?., LONDON, 5.W. 


— des weajs oN 


IMPROVED”? PATENT 
CALORIFIER. 
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Erpincton.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a council house 
and library, for the Erdington Urban District Council, near 
Birmingham. Mr. J. P. Osborne, 95 Colmore Row, Bir- 
mingham. 


Giascow.—Jan. 16.—For the execution of the following 
works, viz. :—(1) Mason, wright, slater and plasterer; (2) 
plumber ; and (3) painter at Mosesfield House, for the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow. Office of Public Works, City 
Chambers, Glasgow. 


Hare.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of new schools at 
Stamford Park, Hale, for the Cheshire County Council 
education committee. Mr. Henry Lord, architect, 42 Deans- 
gate, Manchester. 


Ha.tFax.—Jan. 10.—For the erection of house and 
photographic studio, &c., in Halifax. Mr. Medley Hall, 
architect and surveyor, 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 


Harirax.—Jan. 13.—For the erection of proposed shops, 
showrooms, workrooms, offices and appurtenances, fronting 
into Commercial Street, Halifax. Mr. W. Clement 
Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 


HuppersFiELp.—Jan. 12.—For alterations to the Lion 
Arcade, Huddersfield. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, archi- 
tects, Huddersfield. 


Huri.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of two observation 
blocks at the sanatorium, Hedon Road, Hull, for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, 
Hull. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 9.—For,.the erection of a dispensary 
residence and dispensary for the Dunganstown dispensary 
district, for the Guardians of Rathdrum union. Mr. George 
T. Moore, 1 and 2 Foster Place, College Green, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of a coal store at 
the Clonmel District lunatic asylum. Mr. E. H. Hackett, 
architect, the Asylum, Clonmel, Ireland. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 9.—For repairs to the internal plaster, 
and colouring walls and ceilings, of the cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, Down. Colonel R. H. Wallace, C.B., Down- 
patrick, or 45 Victoria Street, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 10.—For extensive improvements and 
additions to Tullaghan House, Bundoran. Mr. Thomas 
Elliott, architect, 37 Darling Street, Enniskillen. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 11.—For the erection and completion of 
nine labourers’ cottages, for the Rathdown No. 2 Rural 
District Council. Mr. Patrick Cunniam, clerk, Loughling- 
town. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 12.—For building and erecting forty-six 
houses for the working classes, Cork. The City Engineer’s 
Office, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 12.—For the erection of thirty-three 
labourers’ cottages and out-offices, also fencing, for the Kil- 
kenny Rural District Council. Mr. Kieran Comerford, 
clerk, Kilkenny. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 12.—For the erection of one block of 
four dwellings, out-offices, rain-water tanks, boundary 
walls, &c., at Ferris Point Lighthouse, Larne Harbour, 
co. Antrim, for the Commissioners of Irish Lights, 
Engineer’s Office, D’Olier Street, Dublin. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—Jan. 20.—For the erection of engine- 
house, boiler-house and chimney stack, together with the 
provision, laying and jointing of about 800 yards of 10-inch 
cast-iron distributing main, for the Corporation. Messrs, 
Wilcox & Raikes, engineers, Union Chambers, 63 Temple 
Row, Birmingham. 

Kirton.—Jan. 11.—For the erection of two villas at 
Kirton, near Boston. Mr. Henry Kidd, Kirton. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 9.—For the construction of stables, cart- 
sheds, loose-boxes, &c., at Home Park depot, Lower Syden- 
ham. The Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 

Lonpon.—Jan. 9.—For the construction of an under- 
ground sanitary convenience in Merton Road, Wandsworth. 
The Surveyor’s Office, 41 High Street, Wandsworth, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 11.—For the erection of a day-room at 
the workhouse, Chase Side, Enfield. Mr. T. E. Knightley, 
106 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 11.—For the following works, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board :—(1) Erecting an engineer’s 
cottage at the North-Western Fever Hospital, Lawn Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. ; (2) erecting an engineer’s cottage at the 
North-Eastern Fever Hospital, St. Ann’s Road, Tottenham, 
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. Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, the Office of the STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.—Jan. 11.—For alterations and 
gard, Embankment, London, E.C. repairs to property in Henley Street, Stratford-upon-Avon 
Lonpon.—Jan. 13.—For the erection of houses for the for the trustees of Shakespeare’s birthplace. Mr. E ree 
sorking classes on land adjoining Back Lane, Strand-on- Holtom, architect, 58 Henley Street, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
ne-Green, Chiswick. Mr. John Barclay, surveyor of the SUNDERLAND.—Jan. 9.—For the erection and completion 
ouncil, Town Hall, Chiswick. of new board-room, &c., for the Sunderland and South 
Lonpon.—Jan. 18.—For the construction of a brick | Shields Water Co. * Messrs. Wm. & T. R. Milburn, archi- 
himney shaft, 180 feet high, with ro foot flue, on a prepared | tects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


oncrete foundation, at the Council’s wharf, fownmead Road, Wates.—Jan. 10.—For the erection of sixteen houses or 
‘alham. Mr. Francis Wood, borough engineer and sur- | more on Bedlinog Farm. Mr. Richard Evans, secretary 
eyor, Fulham Town Hall. 19 Mount Pleasant Street, Bedlinog. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 24.—For the erection of a public element- Wates.—Jan. 11.—For the erection of a new infants’ 


ry school on the Senrab Street site, Mile End Old Town. school, with boundary walls, outbuildings, &c., at Treharris. 
‘*he Architects’ (Education) Department (Room 148), | Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Central Chambers, 
‘ducation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 67 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Mu.tron.—Jan. 11.—For alterations and extensions at the Wates.—Jan. 16.—For erection of a new Baptist chapel 
[ilton Boys’ Council school, Staffordshire. Mr. A. R. and schoolrooms at Glyncorrwg, Port Talbot. Mr. D. L. 


Vood, architect, Town Hall, Tunstall. Evans, architect, Blaengwynfi. a 
Wates.—Jan. 16.—For the rebuilding of the Angel inn, 


Neston.—Jan. 11.—For alterations to Dr. Riddock’s Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath 


chool. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, | 4 : 
*hester ‘ y ¥ 8 am Wa rEs.—Jan. 25.—For the erection of thirty-two houses 
2 : As at Deri. Mr. P. Vivian Jon rchi rey 
PiymoutH.—Jan. 21.—For the removal of a partition ands Honsoed Ue ee Rote UE a 
goed. 
ther work at the Regent Street secondary day school. Wimp.epon.—Jan. 11.—For the erection of a school for 


sducation Offices, 18 Princess Square, Plymouth. defective children, and centre for cookery and household 

Ricumonp.—Jan. 9.—For the reconstruction of the | management in Queen’s Road, Wimbledon. Mr. Re Ey 
antern lights at the public baths, Parkshot. Mr. J. H.| Smethurst Butterworth, clerk to the local education 
3rierley, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. | authority, Council Offices, Wimbledon, 5.W. 


RorHEerHam.—Jan. 20.—For the erection of a new post Winsrorp.—Jan. 11.—For structural alterations to the 
ffice at Rotherham. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s | Meadow Bank Couneil school, Winsford, Cheshire. Mr. 
sate, S.W. John’ H. Cooke, correspodent of the Managers, Council 


ScorLanp.—Jan. 17.—For the various works required in Offices, Russell Street, Winsford. 
.onnection with the erection of four homes, for the Edinburgh Woopsripce.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of a new 
Jistrict Lunacy Board. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, architect, | pavilion for scarlet fever, and additions to the administra- 
»5 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. tion block and the block of outbuildings at the isolation 
SHALDON.— Jan. 10.—For the erection of a dwelling- hospital, Woodbridge, near Guildford. Mr. Edward L. 
1ouse at Ringmore, Shaldon. Mr. Samuel Segar, architect, Lunn, architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 
4 and 26 Union Street, Newton Abbot. 
SHORNCLIFFE Camp.—Jan. 1o.—For the erection of a new Tue electricity committee of the Lancaster Town Council 
ost office at Shorncliffe Camp. Major Sorbie, R.E., Recon- | are considering the advisability of establishing a motor-bus 
struction Office, Shorncliffe Camp. | service. 
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CHADWELL HEATH. 
For the erection of shop and private house at Chadwe 


Heath, Essex. Mr. Herpert Ricugs archit 
TH. ’ 1 AE. e 

. eee sie . 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.G 

For sewering roads in the Winton district. Mr. F. W. Sherer pry ole : £12050 
Lacey, engineer. Daente Sdn ae y 
Grounps & Newton, Bournemouth (ac- Pee eA SW lime ee a 

yi ‘ ate : ’ 

cepted ) acti : £2,980 rome) De esine RADae oooh 
For making-up and sewering part of Charminster Road. Ciemens Bros. (accepted ) 1,050 10 


Mr. F. W. Lacey, engineer. 
GROUNDS 
cepted ) 


& NEwrTon, 


BRISTOL. 


For the pulling-down old buildings, for the formation of 
roads and sewers on the Horfield Court Farm estate. 


Mr. W. P. Saunpers, surveyor. 
Free & Co. ; : 
Dare & Co. 

Hatherley 

Tyler : ; 

W. & J. Bennett . : 
Mereweather & Sons °. 


Wirkins & Gos inc, Bristol (accepted ) 


Bournemouth ‘(ac- 


CHELTENHAM. 


For the erection of four iron fire-escape staircases 
Mr. JAMES VILLAR, architect. 


workhouse. 
J. Hall & Son 
Haward Bros. : a 
Lion Foundry Co., Ltd. . 
W. A. Baker & Co., Ltd. 
Cresswell : : 
Letheren & Sons 
Collins & Godfrey . 
Herring & Son : 
Hitchen & Son, Ltd. 
St. Pancras Ironworks Co., 
G. Wright & Co. 
Bamford & Evershed 
Cadogan Ironworks 
Hancock & Son : : 
R. E. & C. Marsnatt (accepted ) 


Ped 


haem Oo 


Oo 


stoneware and 


manholes and 


CHURCH STRETTON, 


For the construction atfd laying of about 7,600 yards « 


cast-iron pipe sewers, varying fror 


15 inches to 9 inches in diameter, with the necessar 


other works, sewage disposal work 


and other works connected therewith. 


Fare - A Neale, Ltd. . . £12,028 o 
1,733 nae Moore : : 10,420 19 
ccm A Fisher & Le Fanu 10,384 4 
1,395 On Griffiths & Co., Ltd. 10,242 8 
; S ioe Taylor : 9,983 2 
i 36a Bae Ireland : 9,669 12 1 
/ Greaves & Wheater 9,508 8 

Byrom 9,017 2 
Powell 8,986 2 © 
at the Bell ; 8,979 0 « 
J. & T. Binns 8 o a 
- £235 0 0 Johnson & Langley 8 566 10 « 
Wiest ig Braithwaite & Co. 8,300 17 + 
Biot noth Ne! Rutter é 8,135 Om 
196 0 0 McCarthy & Co. 8,084 o ¢ 
LS LG is6 Riley . 8,050 o | 
168 0 o Frith & Co. ; ‘ E ; ‘ 7,765) 15) a 
ie 2 9 W. Morey & Sons, Keighley (accepted ) 7,578) Soe 
he E 4 Jowett ; : > ; 7,161 9a 
15 OM OmmO 
L520... 0 
ona CORK. 
146 10 oO} For the erection of a town hall, Albert Quay. Mr. J. F, 
1A2510) -O DELANY, city engineer. Quantities by engineer. 
140 0 O J. DeLany & Co. (accepted ) | . £4,300- 2 


SPRAGUE & C0.’S 


(LIMITED) 


““INK-PHOTO” 
} PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘*WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS. 


Miss A, WEST & PARTNER eae Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ON, 


NT. 


“ FROS 
Agents: 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


TERLEY 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
u Price 2s.—Office: 
Ludgate Circus, London, £.C. 


MARBLE.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIE 


| Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add.,  Tribrach, London,” | 
———— 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea. 


ROBT. 


Imoverial Buildings, | 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W.F. STANLEY & co., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, SE. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application, Tel. No. 7882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (u 
73 inches wide),. 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send Sor Catalogues and Sample 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPO 
—— ee 


j screened and gra 
OR CLINKER to suit all purp 
9 in Building Works 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our | 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantitie 


Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N 
Telenhone, 606 King’s Gross, Telegrams, “Olokeful, Lo? d 
EE 


HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINE 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Wictoria Street, London, S.¥ 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham 
EE 


CADOGAN IRONWORK 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.w. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railing 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM," 


Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 


S LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


J. COOK 


Draftsmen and 


Ros. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, 


Telephone No. 


& HAMMOND 
Lithographers, 


Broadway, Westminster. — 


BEI Victoria, 


» ¥) 
> 
ia 
_ 


*¥ 
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CROYDON. 


yr the supply of furniture for new schools, Ingram Road, 


Thornton Heath. 
Wainscot oak. 


General Builders, Ltd. 
Parkins 5 
North of England 
Mallett & Wood . 
Brown, Ltd. ; ay, 
Bennett Furnishing Co., Ltd. 
Hammer & Co., Ltd. ‘ 
Fisher’s School Furnishing Co. + 
Education Supply Association 
Bennet a ‘ 

Finch (incom 


. 


Furnishing Co. 


plete) 


American oak. 

North of England Furnishing Co. 
London School Furnishing Co. 
Bennett Furnishing Co., Ltd. 

Ditto... : : : 
Parker’s Joinery, Ltd. 
Thompson & Co. : 
Illingworth, Ingham & Co. . 
J. D. Bennet (accepted ) 
Education Supply Association, Ltd. 


Orham. 


Fisher’s School Furnishing Co. 
G. M. Hammer & Co., Limited 
Parker’s Joinery, Ltd. . 
Bennett Furnishing Co., Ltd. 
Bvitto .. 
Education Supply 


Association, Ltd. 


Pitch pine. 
General Builders, Ltd. 
merkins 
Mallett & Wood , : 
North of England Furnishing Co. 
Fisher’s School Furnishing Co. 
A. J. Brown, Ltd. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT 


SUPPLEMENT 2 


RHPORTER. 


DUBLIN. 

For the erection of central fire brigade station, Great Bruns- 
wick Street and Tara Street. Mr. C. J. M'Carrny, city 
architect. 

RM ticaas.6 <6 Byrne & Son £e420,345 O20 
rast 4 6 Piles = : F TO; COs OmO 
1150 1 4 J. & F. Pemberton 19,430 0 O 
1,075 2 6 Monks 19,000 0 O 

890 11 6 Conolly F 18,643, 0 0 
Radel o Collen Bros., Ltd. 1.5;50018 08 10 
Sea 4. 0 Pemberton & Son 15,150.) 0). 0 
751 13 6 H. & J. Martin i750, ib 10 
729 13 9 J. & P. Good 17,490 20 0 
706s J. & W. Stewart. 16,684 0 oO 
ny ae J. Donovan & Son* : : ; me At0-450..0. .0 
* Recommended for acceptance. 

oy For the basement and shops of the second portion of the 
Le ) : city hall. 

92.19 (Eng sb ales ce 

PS 4 ANTON (accepted ) Pe eilis. 200pmOMAO 
oe : | DUDLEY. 
aOtt tO For forming, kerbing, channelling and sewering new street 
722 9 0 | at Paradise. Mr. Joun Gammace, borough surveyor. 
66 H. Hucues & Son, Lower Gornal, near Dudley (accepted ). 
paces ° | EAST ARDSLEY. 

For excavating and relaying cricket ground, East Ardsley, 

716 1 0 Yorks. 
70K 19 0 | McLean HH235 15. 50 
699 0 0} Skinner . : EO Ue Onn. 
692 0 0 | T. & M. Arundel eye fete ie! 
672 0 0 Skinner . iy & 
602 5 0 Camp 1 7 Ko 
Sheard ; : : < ; 105 18 4 
B. W. Crosstey & Sons, Batley (accepted ) 106037 5 
1,296 0: O 
1,146 14 0 HANDSWORTH. 
969 0 0| For the laying of about 600 yards of sewers, together with 
749. 0+ O manholes, &c., within the district of Handsworth. Mr. 
Fi aot | 0 H. RicHarpson, engineer and surveyor. 
FIIO 6 S. Woop, Handsworth (accepted ) . £469 18 oO 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


ANITE ror BUILDING, 


\VING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


IESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


E WOOD CARVING CO, 


WINDSOR ST., Eta. 


RMINGHAMWM. 
\LUSTERS, NEWELS, 

RDOORS, and CARVING 
F every description. 


=}: 
=} 


6214 | hE 


PAS 


x 


Ha 

ic) 

=| a 
y 


WRITE FOR ILILUSTRATED 


LIST. 


| 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd.. Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel, Address, “ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., freeon application 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
VENTILATION and HEATING. 
__ The “JINGOSO” 
I! PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 


Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &e, 
«‘ JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
« JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE © 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c,. 


OONTRAOTOR TO J8)=4 
H.M, GOVERNMENT. £2" 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LUNDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 
1861. 


} 


JOSEPH S. PETERS. 


Merstham Grey Stone Lime, 
WHITE CHALK LIME, BLUE LIAS LIME, 
PORTLAND CEMENT, PLASTER, &c. &c. 


Delivered in truck loads to any Railway Station, or by 
cart in London. 
Lonpon DepétT—417 OLD KENT ROAD, 5.H. 
WorKS—MERSTHAM, SURREY. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 


Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 
ee 
in Fibrous 


RELIEF DECORATIONS ent ie 


Composition, Carton Pierre. and Wood. 

EO. JACKSON & SON'S. 

Specimens of Ceilings, Oornices, Ohimney pieces, &c., in the 
above materials can be seen at 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 
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HUNSLET (LEEDS). SCOTLAND. 
For painting the new workhouse. For building a constable’s house, Taynuilt, Argyll. M 
J. GREENWooD, Hunslet (accepied) . . . £685 12 0 G. WouLFE Brenan, architect, Oban. 
Wright . : ‘ c : : : . £408 o 
ILFORD. Macdougall . ; : ; ; ; . $374; ene 
For paths, wharfing of brook, surface-water draining, form- D. & A. Munn ; / ; F : . 382mm 
ing mounds and sowing and preparing ground for Good- J. Rowan, Appin (accepted). 2 . gaa 
mayes recreation ground. Mr. HERBERT SHAw, engineer ae 
and surveyor. For the gets Na and ee: ae eee pla 
Aeon , . i pe ie terer, painter and glazier’s work of infectious disease 
Parsons & Parsons (accepted) £1,320 90 0 hospital. Mr. T. H. Scorr, architect. 
LONDON, Accepted tenders. 
For roadway to the new workhouse and infirmary buildings, W. Stuart & Son, mason . ’ ’ . £1,799 oO 
for the Hammersmith Board of Guardians. G. Scott & Son, carpenter and joiner . " 728 15 
Fowles. : : : é : : . £3,580 0 0] J. Davidson, plumber . : ; : ‘ 448 18 
Grover . } : : : ; : - 3,401 0 Oj A. Kelman, plasterer . : ; ; : 277 3s 
Wimpey : : : : : : ~ 333347 404°0;) | J.’ Greig, slater : : ; : , 200 oO 
Wheeldon . : : : : , - 2,981 11 4 > W.G., Calder, painter and glazier. : 108 6 
Hill , : : : : : : 225/77 ONO sO 
Martin, Wells & Co... = . ee eee eee _ SOUTHWICK. Bu 
Robotham . ; f : : 4 . 2,616 © o| For the construction of surface-water sewers at Fishersgate 
Greenham . ; ; } ; ; 2,449 OO | Sussex. Mr. Gro. W. Warr, surveyor. 
Catley . , : ‘ : : : =) 2 tdGGe O Pickard . . : . . . 4542 ° 
For repairs and decorations to five shops at Lower cee Sons ee j . Ay: g 
Clapton, N.E. Mr. Hergert  RIcHEs, architect, an 416 91 
3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.C. pores & Com. : j é ; : ’ 409 Of 
J. T. Rosey (accepted) . : ; ; . £828 0 o iVocleae Bios. ‘ : ' 368 5 
For repairs and decorations to two shops at Lower Clapton, Peerless, Dennis & Co. . ; : , . 358 Iom 
N.E. Mr. Hersert Ricues, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, McKe tar, Hove (accepted) . : ‘ . 308 off 
King William Street, London, E.C. 
A. W. ‘DERBY (accepted ) . 21ST 0 0 WALES. 
y | For rebuilding the Ship hotel, Pontypool, for Messrs. W 
RETFORD. | Hancock & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Jonnson & Hurcuins 
For alterations, repairs and improvements at the premises | architects, Risca. 
No. 71 Carolgate, for the Town Council. | Edwards & Son  . , ; : : . £999 oO « 
T. Hopkinson & Son : 4 : . 4415 © o  Knowler & Herbert : ; ‘ ; - 985 om 
Richmond & Sons . : ; : ; | 390120 07) Reed ; tall * : : ‘ - * 950° “Ga 
G. Hopkinson & Son ; : : - 368 10 o| Partridge : : , é : 3 - 947 108 
F. Fenton ; , : . : : ess LOMO | Charles . f : : ; : ; . 933 Cm 
Swannack & Son . 4 : : : , BE OneO FO Jordan . : ; ¢ : : é - 906 Oo 
G. Fenton ; : ; ; : ‘ 2 93352 107.0 LrapBeTER Bros., Newport, Mon (accepted) . 899 0 « 
GrorcE Hurst (accepted) : ; : a 20 e020 Jenkins (withdrawn) : : 3 . 825 o8f 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE Co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRA 


FOR AtL CLIMATE 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF 
INSECT-PROOF, 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards For LAYING oN JOIsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLt 
DAMP and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 187€ 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


oe ALFRED W ALKER & S0 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, ma Po: 
Leeds; and’ 5 14 King Street, Leeds. i“ 


Queenboro’, 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs, A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects) 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. LARGE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Leec 


“= BRADSHAW'S_ASPHALTE “= 


D IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
LONDON : | PORTSMOUTH : BRISTOL: 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.° 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh 


‘a 
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fi 


_ WREXHAM. 


For alterations to market and market hall shop, for the 
Town Council. Mr. J. EncLanp, borough surveyor. 


TENDERS 


. Bros. ; Anes s : appeared in our col 
Moore BASE (20-6 
Lewis Bros. 118 0 0 


For the erection of 
cation committ 


mittee, Acton 


THE CAMPANILE AT VENICE. 


FOR THE YEAR 1904. 


Tue following are a few of the more important works that 
were estimated for during 1904, the tenders for which 


umns in the course of the year :— 


ACTON. 


the Southfield Road school, for the edu- 
ee of the Acton Urban District Council. 


Messrs. E. C. P. & H. Monson, architects to the com- 


Vale, W., and 22 Buckingham Street, 


Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by Mr. F. T. W. MILter, 

Wuiute the church of San Marco is causing anxiety because Dartmouth Street, COR Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
of the cracks which have appeared in it, the work of re- Willett : A IMATS 670 
building the fallen Campanile is slowly proceeding. Nearly Foster Bros. 24,444 0 O 
‘two years and a half have elapsed since the building fell, Stimson & Co. . 24,400 0 O 
and it is calculated that four more years will be needed for Braid, Pater & Co. 24,200 O O 
its reconstruction, the cost of which is estimated at 2,000,000 Godson & Sons . 2302540 0 
lire (80,000/.), the whole of which has now been assigned Gough & Co. 23,894 0 O 
for the work. Great care is being taken that the new tower Myall & Upson . 23,850 0. O 
shall be as solid and substantial as possible. Round the Miskin & Sons 23,800 0 O 
old foundations there have been placed 3,000 stakes of Bendon 23,750 © -O 
Jarch more than to feet in length, fastened together and Davey, Ltd. 23,678 oO O 
covered with a coating of cement so as to form a second Treasure & Son. 23.6315 0.0 
foundation. Venetian and Istrian stone as well as cement Tonge 23,400, 0 O 
are being employed for this purpose. Roman pozzolana, Renshaw ‘ 23,293,110 0 
the strongest and most binding kind of mortar (according to Ford & Walton . 27,205 00 40 
Signor Boni, who points to the great durability of the Roman Wisdom Bros. 23,350. © O 
monuments in proof of this statement), will be used in the Denne & Son . : 23 24Oe a O 
construction of the new tower; but the famous /oggetia, Martin, Wells & Co. . 23,200 0 O 
which stood at its foot and was built by Sansovino as a Ferguson & Co. . 23,080 0 oO 
meeting-place for the nobles of the Republic in 1540 will Ward & Son 23,000 0 O 
be reconstructed out of the old pieces, religiously pre- Patman & Fotheringham 22,9073 0 O 
served on the island of the Giudecca. It is calculated that Spencer, Santo & Co. 22.950 0. 6 
the total weight of the Campanile will be 12,000,000 kilo- Wall . , 5 22,860 oO oO 
grammes (12,000 tons). Knight & Son 22,773 9 O 
Patrick : é 22,525 0 O 
Willcock & Co. . 22.500) O°) 0 
Nightingale 32-405 e00 £0 
Tue preliminary steps are already far advanced in Paris Gibson 22,445 © O 
towards the execution of the Rothschild project for erecting Wall, Ltd. : : 253507 0 0 

cheap working-class dwellings on a large scale. Three Hupson & Cox Westminster, S.W. (ac- 
properties are being acquired at a cost of 46,000/. cepted) : : ele 725e OO 
ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY CS. THE NEW 


J. 


STEEPLE JACKS, 


Etectrical Engineers & Contractors 
Established 1860. (Late W. MITOHBPLL.) 


Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 


CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. 


TESTED QUARANTEED - 4 
WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines Cnea eee 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN CoLoU 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
ES 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 

Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS [ABLES 


Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works 


THE CORBIN LIQUID 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


(The Latest and Best from America). 
It Prevents Banging, but Latehes the Door. 


The only Door Check with two pistons halancing one another 
and thus reducing wear and tear. 


GUARANTEED 
psi bleat REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERY WHERE, and 
er is being Specified by Architects for Board Sehools, 
JOHN KING Public Buildings, Hotels & Private Houses, 
*| BECAUSE 
LIMITED, It_is quicker and more positive in action, reducing the 
ENGINEEBSB. draught to a minimum. 


Main Working Parts are Dust-Proof, and 
They never require Oiling or even cleaning. 
Superior design, construction and appearance, 
And is reversible. 


BENSON STREET, 


" WARMING 


Patented everywhere. 
Patent SPRING DOOR STOPS for holding open Spring Doors 
in any position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet. 


Oe SOLE IMPORTERS— 


es 
ao — 


S. - K5Z- -- F. C. SOUTHWELL & CO. 
‘ 715 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
F. 0. 8. & Oo.’s Agents for Manchester and surrounding 
OLUME LXXI. OF THE ARCHITECT. |_“sttict—BaxenDALe & O0., Miller Street, Manchester. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.O. 


Ae a Sar a Real SE EES 
For Index of Advertisers, see page xx. 


UTLEY & CO. 


PAT ENT TAR-MACADAM 
MIXER. 


MAXIMUM OUTPUT. MINIMUM COST. BEST WORK 


GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER 


Also makers of the Patent ‘* AOME” STONBBREAKER 
SS 


LOW PRESSURE 


HOT WATER HEATING 


APPARATUS, 
For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
GREENHOUSES, PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


ooo 


YINCENT ROBERTS, Heating Engineer, 
Cherry Row, LEEDS. 
Telephone 2141. 
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SSS 


BIGGLESWADE, CAMBERWELL. 

F or the construction of waterworks for the Water Board. | For the erection of board-room, offices and relief station. 
Mr. Grorce F. Deacon, engineer, 16 Great George Patman & Fotheringham . ; ; . £22,200 0 oOo 
Street, Westminster, S.W. Holloway Bros. . , : : : . 21,648 see 

Water Board. Parker E A re 5 - oe 5047 Oo |) 
Greig & Matthews. . : ; £29,754 ae eon & Dicksee . : . : . ae ‘ : 
r ; : é : 24, OMS alaam Bros. . 5 ; : : 

Rae ; ; ; é : i a eg. re bs Holliday & Greenwood , ‘ ; ; 20,677 roe) 
Joseph Jackson . , : : . 823,677 218 a Gough & Co... . . . . - 20,554 0 0 
John Jackson. : : : > | 22,064, 444 ness & Hill; Lidy : : : : ee ‘ q 
Moffat i : : : ‘ ; | 22,208 sar Onaes olloway . ‘ : : , 
eae: 4 ; ; ; , a ; een 10 a F. & H. F. Hices cite a F « 20,060. om 
Chamberlain : : : ‘ : . 21, 894A Oro CAR 3 
Dean, Ltd. . ; ; : : - 21,832 © ©] For the construction of works for the collection of water 
Bennie & Thompson : - 21,564 0 11 from springs and streams in the watershed of the river 
J. Hopson & Son, Nottingham ( (accepted ) - 21,496 9 5 Gelt. Messrs. JAMES MansercH & Sons, engineers, 

Rural District Council. ve eat ee eet, sr E: 6c) ae 
Greig & Matthews. : : : . |) AQVGAA a OO: orrison & Mason, Ltd. . . . 170,009 I 
Lawson. . ; ; ; . | 4160818 8 Scott & Middleton . ; : : eee 088 8 5 
Trimm : : : : d ; Ha AOX Oy 16) eeaney : . . . . . : yest : 2 
(ee | k ; Sic are Aird & Sons . Eee 1586 
ose ackson . : : : : ; : I : ’ 
ieee a a ‘ 4 , oruen js e | W. Kennepy, Ltp., Partick NS 120,377 19 3 
Easton, Courteney & Darbishire F . ~34,365 0 6 
Riley . . . . . . . : 33,295 © © For the construction of about three miles of new tramways 
Moffat : : - 32,749 I 5 and the reconstruction of about 52 miles of tramways. 
J. Hopson & Son (accepted ) . - 31,044 18 10 Mr. I. E. Winstow, engineer, 30 Bishopsgate Street 

BURY. Within, E.C. 

For the erection of the hospital at the workhouse, Jericho, J. & W. S. Briscoe. : . : . ERG Tas I 4 
Bury, Lancs. Mr. Atrrep Hopkinson, architect, Graham & Sons . : : ; : iy : 3 
15 Agur Street, Bury. . Quantities by the architect, Ewart : . . . : - 44,200 12% 

Conia Wawa Dick, Kerr & Co. : : : : - '41,947 Fee 

: TS Ba Griffiths oe Cole ; : : ; «40,037 Tomas 

Bindly (Watchers Unie pate Sak ee en 539 9 ©} Holloway & Co. | ONS Chae ee 
Inman ; : 5 . 5 : 21,200.0 6 bpeeman ad! : ; . 38,271 3 9 
Tintin’ ie Se BOTS OT White & Co. 2 
J. Byrom ( (accepted) : : ; *nZ0 1600 ONO Pegg & Bailey . 5 . . 37,408 16 7 
Contract No. 2. Law... we 

aus ; : : : ; : TOW S Omen. as . : ; 3 ; ; : 30,278 1 
nman : : : ; : 4) {00,7158 oaeO nderwoo 36,0 7 
Tinline ; ; : ; : : S10/220 20 R. W. Brackweu & Gor » 59 city Road, ; 
J. Byrom (accepted) : : : : Siete @) E.C. (accepted) . 5 34,296 19 I 


SPRAGUE & CO.,LTD 


Itthographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.G 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
Lithographed and Printed in best style 


Drawing Papers, Tracing Papers, and Office Stationery. 


Sprague’s ‘‘Ink Photo”’ Process 
For Reproduction of Coloured or Pencil Drawings or Photographs 


Photo-Lithography. 


Process Blocks of every description. 
Specimens and Prices on application 


v 


SPRAGUE’S POCKET DIARY for 1905 now Ready. Paper Wrappers, 1/6 
With Russia Wallet, 5/- 


ll 
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ESSEX. 


construction of about 1,600 yards lineal of sea-walling 
promenade, and sloping and draining cliffs, &c., Frinton- 


on-Sea. Mr. E. M. Bate, engineer. 
Concrete. 

Webb & Co. £43,584 
Shelbourne & Co. 40,537 
Lawson 38,649 
Case Syndicate 37,279 
Rigby & Co. 36,245 
Manders . 33,811 
Firth & Co. 33,303 
Dickson . 33,062 
Pedrette . : 2,473 
Pethick Bros. . 31,564 
Harrison & Son 30,451 
ewrkey . 30,354 
Gradwell & Co 29,941 
Denne. 29,789 
‘Wilson, Border & Co. 28,954 
j. & T. Binns . 28,566 
Wimpey & Co. 27,992 
Fasey & Son 275572 
Moran & Son . 27,201 
H. & M. Patrick 26,967 
Killingback & Co. 26,559 
Wallis & Co. 26,408 
Pedrette & Co. 26,280 
Bell . 25,884 
Double. 25,424 
Wacuorn, Hull (accepted ) 23,467 

GOSPORT. 


tor constructing tramways for electric traction at Gosport 
and Fareham, for the Provincial Tramways Company, 
Mr. Joun Gienn, engineer, 11 Queen Victoria 


Ltd. 
Street, London, E.C., and Pog 
Pethick Bros. : 
aL. Duke . : 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 
W. Griffiths, Ltd. 
Blackwell & Co., Ltd. 


Dick, Kerr & Co., Lrp., London (accepted ) 66,825 


THE ARCHITEC! « CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 2 a) 
HARROGATE. 
For sewerage works. Mr. E. W. Drxon, engineer, 5 
Prospect Crescent. 
Kentish Rag. Basalt. ee A : ee a : 3 
£48,864 £48,924 Nowell & Sons . 24,832 6 10 
40,943 44,490 | Ward & Tetley . eye he: 
an 39,779 | Mathews 21,650 0 O 
ate ey mee | Park & Sharp . 21,428 5. 8 
ees es | Holme & King . 19,871217 2 
’ 167) Firth & Co. ~ 2 
34,926 37,994 | Bahai & Sons. is i 6 
32,907 35,47 } Wilson & Sons . 19,678 10 6 
35,404. 30,001 Bushley & Co. 19,462 9 Ov: 
34513 34,280 Braithwaite & Co. 19,060 4 0 
31,826 33,584 Dawson met OSOnl 7 a4 
ee ee H. ArnoLtp & Son, Doncaster (accepted ) pe Siepien® see 2) 
31918 «31,575 HAYWARDS HEATH. 
28,569 29,006 | For the construction of drainage works. Mr. Batpwin 
31,664 32,062 | LATHAM, engineer. 
30,860 30,959 | Norman & Burt . 442,175 9-0 0 
29,672 29,862;  Lrim & Co. 25.7070 ONO 
28,826 28,941 Griffith & Co. 20,25 30,00 
28,988 29,157 |  Pethick 28,500 O O 
27,771 27,467 Maunders 26;777° = On 0 
28,063 29,107 Lewry & Co. 26,403, 3050 
26,802 27,498 | Reilly. 25,314 0.0 
28,130 29,673 Hawkins & ‘Best 24: 703% OF 0 
27,087 27,264 | Underwood 24,227 Onno. 
25,082 25,695 | Public Works Construction Cot 29,537 200.0 
Ber Bells". = 23,480 0 O 
(Firth & Coz. 25542 Oe 80 
Binns . 22.7 hOn tomo 
pee ayes: 22,665 © O 
me Cottell 22 501 
ee ean. 21,908arom 0 
274,527.00). Pearless 21,878 oO Oo 
71,5250, 0 | Wallis & Co. 21,005 4-4. 10 
60.225) 10) 1.0 Minehead & Co. . 21,000 O O 
9,225 
67,1090 0 0 Jackson PrN WANK 6) 2 a) 
66,942 0 O Harrison & Co. 19,949 17 9 
@ © | Jounson & LANGLEY, Leicester (accepted ) 18,871 19 II 


SOLID PLAITED SASH LINE. 
“yaidiplat” 


(PLAITED like a LAID Cord). 


"aqvW HSILId 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


IRE OFFICE 


49 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

ODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 

PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 

Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 

LOS8E8 PAID OVER 


B27 ,9O00,000. _ Total Security, £3,800,000. 


IRONMONGERS’ R 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS. AND| 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Sizes equal the dia. in 3ands of inch, ?. 


e. No. 6 =35 in. dia., &c. 


iS Salilags Sora aE ea 
THE VERY BEST LINE FOR HEAVY SASHES, 


in Cotton and Super-Italian. 


ORTED LINE. 


EQUAL TO_ANY IMPORT! 


MANUFACTURED 


OPE AND 


BROOKLYN ST., WOL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIVERPOOL. MAK 


BY 


TWINE COMPANY, 


VERHAMPTON. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP. 


DOUBLE GRIP. 
oo 


LM 


pot 


“CMM ATTY 
SECTION H/F NG or Grip 


E THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
E 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 
IRELAND. LEICESTER. 

For the construction of a pumping station, a dwelling- | For the erection of the new Leicester and Rutland Counti« 
house and various auxiliary works on land at the west asylum, Narborough, near Leicester. Messrs. EveEray 
end of the Pigeon House Road, in the city of Dublin. & Pick, architects, Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

J. & W. Stewart, Ltd. : : : . £34,600 Go J. Howe & Co. . : . : . - £239,483 0 
T&P. Gondareaens 93> PoomrO ate R. Wilkins & Sons . 5 é ; - 232,780 o 
H. & J. Martin, Ltd., Dublin (accepted) 29,466 0 o J. Shillitoe & Son. . . . - 230,590 
5 Pethick Bros. . ; : : , - 229,944 @ 
Foster & Dicksee : : ; - 229,666 o 

J. E. Johnson & Son ; ; ‘ - 226,990 o 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. R. Neill & Sons ; : : ; .' 222, 300.0 

For the erection of elementary schools in Oil Mill Lane, H. Willcock & Co. . . : : - 219,750 oO 
Kingston-on-Thames, for the education committee. J. Chessum & Sons . . : : - 218,350 0 
Mr. F. W. Roper, architect. McCormick & Sons : . . . - 217,345 © 

Dean & Co. : ; : } : . 424,268 Bonn Haskard, Rudkin & Beck : : - 216,455 “a 
Brooking & Co. . : : : 4 A 21220 ore} Armitage & Hodgson . : : - 213,087 0 
Braid & Co., Ltd. ; ‘ » $20,380 8O! <6 J. Bowen & Sons. : : : - 210,998 9 
Potterton . . : : , ; 2 OF 7 5 OMEEC) H. Herbert & Sons . : ° : >, -209;975 ae 
Rosen Bree : ; : Q . 20,250 0 © SF. Davidson 2 : : ; ; - 209,940 ‘OMm 
Wheatley & Sons ‘ : : r : 19,855 OneG W. Maule & Co. 5 : . . . 209,625 oy 
F. & E. Davey Ltda ; : : ENLO'Os OnE O H. Arnold & Son. ; : ; ‘ 207,613 om 
Renchass ite ; 19,567 aes W. Pattinson & Sons : : ; - 203,816 om 
Hawkey ; ‘ ; ; ; ‘ . 19,496 0 0 if Wright ; ; : é : ‘ - 201,471 O88 
Norrie : Foe Sodtomes W. Moss & Sons, Lp, Loughborough 

Gave Sones : ‘ 40; 376% G0 46 (accepted ) : : 2 : -- 179,909 OTM 
Nash . : , j  Wosreeep: fo LEIGH. 

Almond & Sons, Ltd. ' : : - 19,306 0 o/| For the erection of Leigh infirmary. Mr. J. C. Prestwicn 
Appleby & Sons s : ; ; a MORAL ey architect. ’ 
Higgs & Outhwaite . ; : : 27 LOVREE EG IO Bywater & Sons : 3 ‘ ‘ . £21,500 om 
Nightingale ‘ : 5 : - "800086" To White & Sons . : ; ; é - 20,547 ome 
Smith & Sons ©, : ‘ 5 : a iors ©. © Hatch & Sons . . : : : - 19,985 om 
Oldridge & Sons Sie f : : > J18,960O JO T. & W. Meadows. ‘ : : - 19,545° Om 
McCarthy . : : é : ; :§ 135032. (0 © Fairclough . ‘ : ; : : » 10,500 - Oumm 
Smith & Son, Ltd... : | : sitS 78a ueo oO H. & F. Lomax . ‘ ; : F - 19,500 olmm 
Lorden & Son . 5 ; ; : a) VEG,O7 G18 OG 2O s. & J. Hodgkiss ‘ ‘ , ‘ - 19,441 of 
Batley, Son & Holness : : | £1GO5CR O10 E. & D. Maginnis ‘ : . ‘ « 19,23 i100 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. . , 3 : + tO 588080™ oO Warburton. j s : , ‘ - 19,169 0 @ 
Garrett & Sons . ; : : ; ) 16,500" Osi Gerrard & Sons, Ltd.. : ‘ ; - 18,702 “om 
Myall & Upson . : : : : - 9G)§10 sso" %o Cowburn . ; . ‘ : » 18,780 tom 
Martin, Wells & Co. . ; . : > 117.075 18O. O Davenport . ‘ ‘ ; : : . . 18,744 o@ 
Faulks ; ; ; : : : 2 ¥17,060. "0" “6 a\therton & Co Line : , : . 18,468 -o %@ 
Burcess & Sons (accepted ) : : - 17,480 0 0| James Cocker, Walkden (accepted) . - 17,649 oF 


HH MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHAN) 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROJ 
a a | | | Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C, Telephone 274'Holbor: 


BRAMLEY FALL STONI 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dress: 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


eee fe 3 k 
} CAS 
w Wi 
5 ie 
wg 
O5 
pw 
gz 
3 = 
o 
iz 

ul g ROCHESTER KENT ° 

‘a LONDON OFFICE [39 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


extensively used in the construction of t :—NILE RESERVOIRS 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARCT OS anos BRIGHTON 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets, Estimates for large or small quantities on application t 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


ARCHITEC- IN ALL TT adalat aka en ae 
TURAL 7 COLOURS, MONOGRAMS, éi¢s.2":,210"2 
)and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type, 28. post 


|free. Price Lists free. 


SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS. JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham, 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


oe 


r LONDON. LONDON—continued. 
For the acuek of superstructure of the Northern District | For constructing new southern outfall sewer at Plumstead, 
post office. . for the Londen County Council. 
Stancliffe stone. Smith & Co. £119,136 14 10 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . : : : £33 826 0 o Watt ; eat ere " 6 
F, & H. F. Higgs : ; 4 : 32,7590 9 9} Pearson & Son, : : . Pett C108 3 
Lorden & Son. ; : ’ : - 31,850 © Oj Price & Reeves d : ane B71 3.046 12° "9 
Ansell : : : : . . - 39,349 © 9} McAlpine & Sons . ; ; : . 107,440 8 o 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. : : ; : . 30,204 0 O}| Bentley & Lock 102,474 13. 4 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. . : ; Mo 100N.6. 0) ~Coles , ‘ 93,661 8 
Patman & Fotheringham . . .~ .. 29,863 © ©| Bentley ee ey OE area aay i, 
Perry Bros. Re 2G 750, 0 0) J, & T Binns eee e455 19, I 
Nightingale 28,759. .0, © | Mowlem & 6.0) 9) ue ea 80007 16" © 
Galbraith Bros. . " : ; , (525,000 1.0 - 0 Squire & Co. . ) Serine 12" 3 
Willams. ; : ; : : . 28,153 © ©! Kennedy, Ltd. ; : o) 04.607" 15 9 
Portland stone. | Muirhead, Greig & Matthews : ; fis4, 300 E57 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . ¢ : : . 33,226 0 o| Cochrane & Sons. nooz.34a, 7 8 
fe oH. F. Higgs : : : : m41.9509 10. 0 WESTMINSTER ConsTRUCTION Eom Lr; 
Lorden & Son. . : : ‘ ; 3 T.GOGy 0) <0 | (accepted ) : f i , : MEESI205 19 = O 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. . ; . A . 30,100 0 ©| Engineer's estimate . ; : * 91,727 7 2 
Perry Bros. : ° : : : . 30,000 © O| For constructing new sewers in Non Kensington, for the 
Ansell : ° : : : wes Eo | London County Council. 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. : : . : - 29,938 0 0 Pearson & Sons, Ltd. : ; ; . £51 o61 4 3 
Patman & Fotheringham : : ; . 29,923 © ©| McAlpine & Sons é 41,771.19 © 
Nightingale / ; : : : 25,059, 0; 0 Neale leds | 41,000 0 O 
Galbraith Bros. . ; : é : Peestds0-80. 0 | Rogers ele _ 39,650 0 0 
Williams. : i ERg238 2. © Pethick Bros. . ; . , : . 39,642, 0 O 
For residential flats and aiaies Vauxhall Bridge Road. Watt . , ys OW eT aS 
Messrs. Parcrave & Co., architects, 28 Victoria Street. | Scott & Middleton . : : : £39;80S: 7 2° 
Quantities by Mr. James FARRELL. Bentley & Lock . : : ‘ : a7 CAG ae 2, 
Wood & Co. ‘ : , + £25:325 Qo Oo Dickson . ; é ; : eees 473 4A 4 
Gray . : : : ‘ basa oa Oo} Ford . : k : : : 36,852" .0° 4.0 
Almond & Sons’. ; : : : . 20,600 0 o| Squire & Go. ; °36,408 1&3. 2 
Martin, Wells & Co. . : H : . 20,000 o O| - Muirhead, Greig & Matthews . . 36542394 6 
Sims & Woods . : : : ‘ . 19,972 0 0| Mowlem&Co, Ltda. 2. Fe ; . §35,032 0 (0 
Renwick . : ; . : : . 19,300 © ©| Kennedy, Ltd. . : 440830 LS 7 
Perry & Co. : ‘ : : 3 wo.125 6 -0 Johnson & Langley . 4 300r 2 9 
Treasure & Sons : : : é _aio.0cco,) o 0 Nowell & Sons. . : ; pass 787 4) *2 
Foster Bros. : ; ; ; : . 18,980 0 0 Moore , : é ; . 32,892 6 4 
_ Cropley Bros. : 5 é ; a 18.974 © 70 Smith & Co, : : : ; ; un 32,042 12. <0 
BCASSe... é ? ’ . 18953 0 ©} Woodhguse fe . 32,260-14 6 
Patman & Fotheringham : ‘ , rS,502, 0 O | Patterson . : : ; : : Sy Belov e cia) ae 


TERNS | 
ALDWINS, . TANKS & CISTERNS 


tRON ROOFS ‘AND BUILDINGS. 


STEEL EL BARS. STEEL STR ORELTS, EON SHEETS. 
TWN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


GALVANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
Lordon Office—5 'FENCHUROH STREET, €.C. 
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LONDON continued. LONDON—continued, 


For the erection of new school, Deansfield Road site, Eltham For the erection of new municipal buildings, Edmonton. 


(Greenwich). Monk . : : ' : : : - 458,153 ome 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. . : ; : . £24,862 0 o Bateman . ; : ; ; ’ . 85,882 Gale 
Greenwood, Ltd. ‘ : : ; - 23,441 0 Oo Broad. : : ; : : : - 52,9074 0 © 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. . : : : « £23;206 20 mo Davey : : : : : . - 51,557 Ome 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. . : F - 23,250 0. o Lovatt : : ‘ d ‘ ; - 50,774. Came 
Wallis & Sons A : > ‘ . 22,862 (OW 40) Rowley Bros. 4 3 é a P P 50,654 os 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . : | 22,750m80~ GO Nightingale ‘ ; : ’ P - 50,307 Ommm 
Lawrance & Sons. : . - 22,692 0 0o Whitehead, Ltd. : : : ; - 50,200 om 
F. & H. F. Higgs ; : ; : - 22,580 0 o| Wall, Ltd. . : ; : ‘ ! - 49,995 0 o 
Treasure & Son ‘ : : ' te 22,501 Ome o Goff.& Co. . f : . : ; - 40,952 Gm 
Lathey Bros. . . . . . - 22,475 0° 0 Miskin : 3 : ; ; ; - 49,780 0 6 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. . ‘ 222, 30/E OURO Minter ; : P : ‘ i - 40,544 Om 
Garrett & Son. : ; : : - 22,389 0 o Jerram . F : : : - 49,533 Gul 
J. & C. Bowyer (accepted) . . . - 21,953 0 Oo Todd & Warner : : : , - 49,227 ou 

For new school, Dunt’s Hill site, Wandsworth. Holliday & Greenwood ; , - 49,203 O78 
Garrett & Son. ; : ; : . 424,910 0 oO Downs d ; : : : : . 48,821 o@ 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. : ; - 24,575 0 0; Wallace. : i ? . ; - 48,611 “ou 
Lawrance & Sons : ; t : i) 2A ROOU On BG McCormick & Son, 5 ; ; - 48,600 0 o 

. Carmichael. : : : : : “245 7a OmnO Chessum & Sons : : : : - 48,565 oO @ 
Simpson & Son . : : 3 : V1 124,090). 1a Oo Leslie & Co. , : ’ : : - 48,472 0°88 
F. & H. F. Higgs : : : : = 223,005 FOs «Oo Godson & Son . : ; ‘ : - 47,834 0 6 
J. & C. Bowyer . ¢ % : , 1 23°05 OREO Hughes & Sterling. ‘ : : -. “47,737 Ole 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. . : é ‘ i 923,997.07, © Porter. . y : : : ‘ . 47,665 o %@ 
King & Son : : ; : : 23,0475 01 Oo Knight & Son. : . : ; - 47,620 om 
Lathey Bros. : : : ; : - 23,849. 0° © : ruction = iG 
Marine Weller Corie ; Vas Hah ae For ee aan and other works at the South Eastern 
J. & M. Patrick . ; ; : 23,654 0 0 Wallis & Sons . : ; : , . £128,293) ou 
Ho.utpay & GREENWOOD, Ltp. (accepted) . 235337) 950 40 Coles ' : ; } . 126,944 olMe 

For constructing new sewer in Wandsworth and Battersea, Dearing & Son. 3 F ; : - 1235500 “ome 
Pearson & Son, Ltd. .  -:. : ‘ 747 isaetomac Hk Bateman ; ; ; 5 , - 121,977. ome 
McAlpine & Sons : : 5 : - 60,656 13 6 Foster & Dicksee : 5 6 - (121,900 -O000m 
Watts . : : : : ; : - 57,886 17 9 Reslie & Ca., Ltd. = j , : - 120,449 o'@ 
Pethick Bros. eae 3 5 “| 56,008.10: G4 Nightingale : : : 5 ; - 113,250 Geum 
Dickson , ‘ 5 : : - (55,504 95° 11 | Johnson & Co., Ltd. . ; : : - 117,406 0 @ 
Bentley & Lock . 5 : ; : - 53,336 4 9 Wall, Ltd. : : 5 : ; - 127,044 -Oumg 
Mowlem.& Co. . ; ‘ : ; =. 950,07 4COe 50 Lawrence & Son : ; , : -.12,16,573) ae 
Moore. : : : F ; 5 - 50,600 6 9g Minter. : ; : : é -» 116,500 ‘omgm 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews __. , a) SOS 2a Ons Martin. ; : : ‘ , - 116,200 ° 6 Gm 
Squire & Co. : : : : : + BOOla 19 11 Kirk & Randall : : ; : - 112,970 ‘oOo 
Johnson & Langley . : : : - 49,409 14 8 Godson & Sons : : ; ; - 109,699 0 a 


“MAXimum LIGHT GLASS” 


DARK INTERIORS @ MADE LIGHT. 


THE ONLY DAYLIGHT-INCREASING WINDOW- GLASS COMBINING LENSES & PRISMS. 


PROVINCIAL AGENCIES AND DEPOTS. 
fe | 
Cotes 


Manchester.—Baxendale & Oo., Miller Street Works, 
Bradford, Yorks.—K, Lester & Oo., Northgate. 
Leeds.—Kayll & Oo., Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 
Liverpool. —J. G. N icholls, 52 Renshaw Street, 
The particular combination Lancaster. — Abbott & Oo., Ohapel Street, 
Gloucester.—Sessions & Sons, Ltd., Gloucester, - 
of lenses and prisms gives this 
glass a highly ornamental ap= 
pearance. This product gives 
a complete diffusion of Day= 
light, and is 4ar superior to 


Glasgow. —Ourrie & Oo., 18 Bothwell Street, 
Edinburgh. -—Ourrie & Oo., 4 North St. David Street. 
any Prismatic Glass on the 
market. 


Sheffield. —Shaw, Thurkettle & Oo., Rodgers Ohambers, Norfolk St, 


eu, lreland.—James A. Oampbell & Oo., Ouffe Lane, Stephen’s 
reen,. 


Leicester.—H. 0, Snow, 84 Pocklington’s Walk. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, —Reed, Millican & Oo., Oroft Street Works. 
Birmingham. — William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge Street, Broad Street.. 
Bristol. —John Hall & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead, 

Brighton.—aA, w. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Road, Hove. 
Cardiff.—Robt. Lewis & Oo., 13 Oustom House Street. 
Nottingham.—?, E. Burnett & Oo., 40 Castle Gate, 
Northampton.—xn. Nichols, Abingdon Square, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS — 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, 


LIMITED, 


34 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, Ss.w. 


Price=less than plate glass. 


= 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. LONDON —continued. 
a ee For new school, Gordonbrock Road, Brockley. 
mniEas FOR NEW GAINTY RESTAURANT AND MESSRS. ned J. Greenwood, Ltd. . : : ; 1£25,892 0 © 
=i logy Suprayeghopectim Perry & Co. : ; : ‘ : — 25,78b "OL. 0 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. ; : : ; 28 75k OO 
WEW ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, SOUTH KENSINGTON. J. Simpson & Son. 28.476 0 0 
J. & M. Patrick . : ; ; ; 5 BIS Moy, te) Xe) 
VIEW IN PALERMO. C. Miskin & Sons . . . . . 25,055 O O 
Green. : : ‘ ; 5 : 24, SOON OO 
E. Lawrance & Sons . : : : - 24,829 0 oO 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._ST. ASAPH: GENERAL EXTERIOR, FROM J. Garrett & Son : ; é ' Hn45782) 40 0 
SOUTH-WEST CORNER, LOOKING NORTH-EAST. | J. Longley & Co. ; ; i : . 24,698 0 oO 
7 i ae ___| Jj. Chessum & Sons . ; ; é 124,607, 0. 0 
3 Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. . : : 5 DALIMiey ey 
LONDON—continued. | Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . 2 Se242ETs20' 0 
For the erection of new offices in Euston Road, London, | one H. ee : ; ; ; : Sha % P 
for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. Messrs. | Seema Bie stake . ; : 3 ; ae eee S 
Essex, Nico. & Goopman, architects, Colmore House, MeC eye k & So : : : : : aoe cee 
21 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. Quantities by Mr. Gee eS, oe : ? i ‘ Bae a ae 
A.trrep A. TwEEN, 147 Palmerston House, Old Broad | ie ches Foo aera y ; : ; ; Sa ead 
Street | Treasure & Son. : : : i ue AO2 Gan Ome O 
ae: in ttudson Brosm 1 : : ; : 7 124,004 01 “o 
mee yall & Co. 5 : : ; - 457,547 9 0 | W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. . : : 923,995. 0/410 
A. Kellett & Sons, Ltd. : : 5 ms 0.04 10.60) | WT. Mitchell. & S - 5 
G. E. Wallis & Sons t : : 50 Onno ; J LCase he : ; : Ah TE eae 
Pa y peace | Jj. &C. Bowyer. , : : ; 24,083 0,0 
peer xer erga a Nae y ; : : A oe ama Lathey Bros. ; : ; : ; 23,0808 O80 
Kirk & Randall . : ; 4 5 « USeWiee a roveme Co Naan aes 5, . 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. Meee 0.076 <6. 6 a? COUINE Se ONE eae eR 
FS Micki &S } ae J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. ; : C 25.250) SOLO 
“Sea ove ; : ; i os -° W. Downs (accepted ) . ; : ; , Beye; © @ 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. ; : ; . 49,486 0 o ot 
G. Godson & Sons. : : ; . 49,312 oO o| For new school, Timbercroft Road site, Plumstead. 
owls ~ . : é 5 : : y ACO) ) ©) J. Garrett & Son ; ‘ : : 22.22.1008 OF oO 
jJ. Chessum & Sons . : ; ; MEO 5439.0. O J. Greenwood, Ltd. . : : , 21350 .r oy nO 
Holloway . F : , ; : m45;500 10.0. Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. . d atid 5 On Onno 
Treasure & Son. : : : ‘ bees top ate) Patman & Fotheringham,*Ltd. . ‘ 2 827,025 0 O 
Stimpson & Co. . : ; ; : Redo, 3 727.0. -O FE. Lawrance & Sons . : : ; 20.5425 0) 50 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. . 5 5 Agi seni) Coy Ke) F. & H. F. Higgs 5 : ; : en20;7 5 taeOnO 
fa. Wovatt, Ltd. .. ; : : P 47,400, 0 0 Thomas & Edge. : : : ; 220,035 # OnelO: 
C. Dearing & Son ; : : 4 ee a7, 158. OO J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 2 : 5 20-515 CORO 
T. H. Kingerlee & Son : : : ee ALOT OO J. & C. Bowyer . : : 5 : 20,206.50) 2G 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. : 5 : : may, kS5, 0. 0 Treasure & Son. 5 : : : N20. 220m Ono 
W. Lawrence & Sons ; : : wo 4cOmo. oO!) Downs ‘ : ; , : : . 19,999 01¢ 
C. Gray Hint (accepted). : : 4S 0O0R 17) -7 G. E. Watts & Sons, Lrp. (accepted ) 1 810,5505.0 | O 


———— 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 
For superstructure of Union Street parcel office, for H.M. | For the erection of four blocks of dwellings on the Cale 
Office of Works, &c. donian estate, together with a fifth block. 
Enness ; : F :  ES8,077 900 Parsons. $ : : : . $43,217 “oan 
Appleby & Sons : : : 5 4;200 FO UO W. Smith & Son : F : : . 42,880 Som 
Trintor ; : : ; : ; . 50,505 wear Prestige & Co. . : _ : . 42,r05 aa 
Shillitoe & Son . : , : : 1048;050 MOO Spencer, Santo & Co. : : 2 - 41,779 Ome 
Perry & Co, . 3 : : s - 48000) fol ro F. & H. F. Higgs Q ; P 2 . 41,490 “aa 
Pattinson & Sons : : : : y UU) Cy Co 36 1B, Holloway . : . 40,959 "Cum 
Moss & Co. . ‘ : : : 4745 OOMROmEO Holloway Bros. (London), 1 Ltd. : . 40,000) Jom 
Hockley & Co. . ; P : = - 47,035 003) .0 Kirk & Randall . 5 : : . 39,765 Same 
arsons a: : c : ‘ 147,000 Onno Bcd. Vhore: < 5 ‘ ‘ F . 393500 "OmmE 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. ; , : : £46,884" 2050 Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. . : : . 39,3827 omm 
Foster & Dicksee : : : é 2 460,759 30 180 Lawrence & Son : : . 38,584 “Omme 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. : ‘ : : 2 AOS O05 F100 FO CAYWALL, LTD. Chelsea, 5: W. ( (accepted) . 36,465 oO ¢ 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. : : > 45,9978 0 -O NETHERNE. 
Lawrance & Sons. : : : 7 845 O47 tOncO ’ ! 
Hibberd Bros., Ltd. . : : ; . 45,920 0 o/| For superstructure of the Netherne asylum, exclusive oj 
Wilkinson Bros. , } : : . 45,723 0 0 heating and ventilation, hot-water supply, &c., for the 
Dorey & Co. Ltd... ‘ , : . 45,300 0 0 visiting committee of the Surrey County Couneil. 
Downs é , } ; } . 44,697 0.0 Messrs. GrorcE T. Hine & Co., architects. Quantities 
Edwards & Medway ; ; ; ; 1, 445303580 0 by Mr. L. A. Francis. 
Mowlem & COs, Ltda 5 . A i 43,967 @y~ 0) Knight, lkGouiele (ce (COR . 5 : Basset! 769 Oa 
Johnson & Co. . : : , - 43,672 —6 0 Mowlem & Co.. . : 261,539 9 © 
Lorden & Son . : é : ; erie ce) oe Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons . . 258,000 0 © 
Johnson & Co. . 4 : ; - . 43,335 0 o| Holland & Hannen . ; : . 241,292 Om 
F. & H. F. Higgs : ; ; . 43,280 9 o Foster & Dicksee  . : : ‘ . 239,932| om 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . ; . 42,989 0 o| Holloway. . . . . . - 238,565 of 
Howe & Co... ; P ; . 238,196 of 
For the erection of new school, New End site, Hampstead Holliday & Greenwood : ’ ; . 233,444 O88 
(Marylebone). : Lovatt : ; . . . 229,302 0 0 
eee = Sons . : : : £22, 877-0. 6 J. Bowen & Sons , Birmingham (accepted) 219,797. 0 O 
illiams & Son. ; 2 : : 22) 745050) 0}| 
DSRS Koperts. ; , h2h. 002 ro 1o%) ROTHERHITHE. 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . : . 21,447 0 o| For the construction of a tunnel subway under the Thames 
Gough & Co. : : , ; ; Ez 13878 00 0 | between Rotherhithe and Ratcliffe. 
Simpson & Son. : : : ; Ee OCOmONEO Starkey . , ; 5 : * B1989,05% 13 
Green. : ; : , : 3 20,700 2802 JO Mowlem & Co. : . : : 1,463,477. Oo = 
Stimpson & Son . aiken ae be, oe ZOE OOO Pethick Bros. . : : ; i . 1,187,648 10 4% 
Miskin & Sons . : : ; : i020, 5°70) JO880 Squire & Co. : ‘ : ; : 1,168,375 o 8 
Dearing & Sons. : ‘ : : 11 °20;334"'0; 'O Pearson & Son : : 1,120,978 .9 
Treasure & Son. : ; >  20;220) 50 © Price & REEVES, Great George Street, 
E. Lawrance & Sons ( (accepted ) . : » 19}7O8P 10 0 Westminster ( (accepte a) : 3 . 1,088,484. 16 @ 


For Every Description of 


S OFFICE & BOARD ROOM FURNITURE Fe 


APPLY 


ALLARD & CO, 


33 JEWRY STREET, FENCHURCH STREET. = ie a 


Telephone 5766 Avenue. 


American Maple Flooring 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCE 


D e WwW r LPG &  @ Oo NI PA ny Y, 1 6 8 To ld, 6 ORU MMON OST REE T, N. V 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WRITE TO 
38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W,, 


for CATALOGUE. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xx. 
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(a 
SPITALFIELDS. ST. ALBANS. 
For alterations and additions at the Jews’ Free school, 


For alterations to farm buildings and construction of ad- 


Spitalfields, E. Mr. Epwarp Rosert Rosson, architect, ditional farm building at Napsbury asylum, St. Albans. 
Palace Chambers, Westminster. Fasten Braet ; ; ; ; . £21,921 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . : : ‘ abe Ko. Oak Building Co. : : : : 5 20,714 6 oO 
Garrett & Son. ‘ ; 57,990 0 oO Boff Brossssoee wtG..OOIO. 6 
Coulsell Bros. . : 5 , ‘ 5 0,4.70).0" O J. & -M. Patrick .- ‘ ‘ : P il O,O000) OO 
Holland & Hannen . : ’ : pns4,007, 0 0 Miskin & Sons . : : ; P eio,oC3, OC 6 
Foster & Dicksee ; : ; : me54445 0 0 | ~ Hockley & Comm : : ; ‘ mer S.020 co 
F. & H. F. Higgs ‘ ‘ ' ? - 53,925 © o| Webster & Cannon . A : ; . 18,498 oO o 
Holloway Bros. . : : : ; = 53:070 © O| Redhouse, sen. 3 ; : : eo. 2OnmOmO 
Minter : : ; : mh24o0° O| O Perry Bros. : ; F : : EE7,O73) 50 © 
G. H. & A. Bywaters : . : . 52,395 © oO| Pattinson & Sons : : , s Mca. OC 
Lovatt : ‘ : : Eh 2,200 0: © Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. . ; : eet Ob tae. O 
Lawrance & Sons. : ¢ 3 weesi.5o5, 6 0] Lorden &Sone , : ; : we t7,61l \Oy O 
| Hawtin ; . ; : : : . Weases Cw 
| Holloway Bros. . ; 4 4 ; R544 OO 
| Page & Son : : : » insoni @ 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. | Peerless, Dennis & Co. : : : Eee 0 Oo 
For sewage-disposal works. Messrs. Witcox & Raikes, Neal . : : 2 Mel AGiREO <0 
engineers, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. ie Ge, Wie (Cae (accepted) : : : S 17,2500. .0 
Neal . : : + B24,594 o ail 
Midland Public Works Can : : 24,463 0 o| 
Riley . E : : : : Meo 2 sOse To, I THAMES DITTON. 
Roberts : ; ; : : ; . 22,500 O oO For works in connection with new sewage scheme. 
Trimm : : ‘ 4 , ; 22476 (O 0 Lawson . } : : : : L102 0One (haas 
Byrom ; ; : : : e272, 056. 30 “oO Lovatt << Cop = : ; me 05,523) Tae 
Bentley & Loch . : ‘ : : eat, Ors 79 8 Muirhead, Greig & Matthews . : ere opty 
Hart & Hyslop . : : é Z 21.440) 0 0 Kavanagh & Go: ; , : : 54,5085 (2) 7 
Cunliffe . : : ; : : mn. 20,033 010 Mowlem & Co. . E : : : eek 2 Om Om o 
Ewart. : ‘ , : ; ‘ 20,9235 5 “oO Pethick Bros. . : : : : . 49,897 0 oO 
Dawson . : : : 3 mezO,47o Oo (oO } Neal, Ltd. . ‘ : : : : seeds, BO? PO. 
Braithwaite & asad : : , . 20,402 16 5] Nowell & Sons. ; 3 ; : . 48,026 3 10 
Firth & Co. 3 : ; : : MEZO. ANT 3) 4 Cookexé& Co tdi : : : BA 55372 an ee 
Fincher & Co. . , : , é 29,0050 0); Adams . ‘ : : : SPO Py ke 
Jameson & Son . ; ; y : Peo GEO" O° Oo Johnson & Langley : : ; ; 42,05 00u5 Oo 
Graham & Sons. : : : : meno 5O0' oO} 6J. & F..Binns = : : ; : A 2,790 11° O 
Jenkins & Son . : 2 : ‘ me jtomo, 0) 6 6E. Tles ; : Fer erey ewes 
Cooke & Co. ‘ ; : : 4 Pen i9;500 0 0 G. BELL, Tottenham ( (accepted) . : y 840,0410) 01-0 
Dixon. ‘ : ; merocsO8s..o | Trimm  . ; . : : mm tt0,522 oO ©: 
Lock, Andrews & Price : 10,093 oO °O Rutter ; : : : : See 30;500801 = ot 
ay VALE & Sons, Lrp. Stourport (accepted ) £3,725) 0, (0 rs 9 


Jackson. : : : : : 7,094. 


OTIS ELEVATORS 


GRAND PRIZE AND COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


PASSENGER “OTIS” Push~-Button | HECTIC 


Electric Lifts. So simple 


and and 


child may work them. 
PRELGHT As fitted at Buckingham | HYDRAULIC 


BLEVATORS, | Palace, &c. ELEVATORS 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, entitled— 


“THE OTIS ELEVATOR INDUSTRY.” 


A QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ee 


TOTTENHAM. TILEHURST. 
For the erection of municipal buildings, &c. Mr. W. H. | For the erection of an infectious diseases hospital in Pro- 
PRESCOTT, Surveyor. spect Park, Berks. Messrs. CHAaRLEs SmitH & Son, 
Total, using Doulting stone. L architects, 164 Friar Street, Reading. 
Monk . : é : : ; - £59,153 --OunoO Harris , : ' ; : : . £21,097 Oo @ 
Bateman . ; : ; : , - “(65,002 01s mee Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ‘ 21,077 °o- 6 
climes road wletc ame ; p , : o, 52:07 4 OMEO Hawkins . : s ; : , . 20,010 (Guam 
F. & E. Davey, Ltd. . 5 : ; 2) 5 Leah 7c Hughes . : : : f : . 20,863 13 Io 
H= Covatt, Ltd. : 4 : ; <¢ \§O,9274 ma ame Spear & King . , : : , - 20,735 aaa 
Rowley Bros. . : ; ; : . 50,654 10 II Roberts . 2 ; , ‘ ‘ . 20,612 tome 
Nightingale i ‘ ; : : nO; 30 OmO Godwin : : : : : : . 20,582 16 Io 
L. Whitehead & Co. . ; ; . - 50}2005 (0m 0 Pilgrim ; : ‘ : : ‘ . 20,579, cae 
C. Wall, Ltd. ; : 5 : : -) @40,005..0mnO Norris & Sons . : : : : - 20,425 Guam 
F. Gough & Co. . : : : : LO, 05 2a O moO Cracknell . : ‘ ; : 5 . 20,310) am 
C. Miskin & Sons , : : . . | 49,750] <0 90 Flint, : F . ’ , F - 20,239 “Clu 
ee ; ‘ ‘ : (ake CG @ ae & ae : ’ ' ‘ : : oats 0 G 
Jerram : ; : ‘ : : 1 40;5330nO MO IcKerswletd: : ; , 4 é -. 10,378.00 
Todd & Newman : ; ; ; 4 O°22/ Om ine ; E ; : 3 : : 19,767 ° Oo 
Holliday & Greenwood . ; , | 40,203550 20 Hunt & Son ; : : : : . 19,505 Onum 
ANE - : : : ; 4 . 4 ee Oo oO Cottier & Cat Ley, Lrp. (accepted). .| 18,824 (3am 
allis : : : ' : ; AS, Ol aero el 
McCormick & Sons . : : c » AO. OOOmmOREO 
J. Chessum & Sons . : : : - 48,565 0 0o| 
Leshe & Co. : : 3 ; : » AS 472 Boe On manit noe - 
G odeon see ; Ste Seaton an Tue preliminary arrangements are now practically com- 
age pleted for starting operations in connection with the Loch 
Hughes & Stirling. : ; : | ATR Oana 2 . a : 
. _ Leven water-power factories, and it is stated that the work 
H. Knight & Son ; ; ; . 47,620 10 6 : : - . 
: : | will be actually in the hands of the contractors early in 
W. Lawrence & Son, Waltham Cross (ac- spring. A large number of workpeople will be employed 
cepted ) 46,974 @) {o) Sp lew 5 p Pp mp Ly y 


] ; ; _An important feature of the undertaking will be a huge 
WORCESTER. _ concrete wall, three-quarters of a mile in length, 80 feet in 


For the construction of pumping station, detritus well, con- | maximum height and 50 feet in thickness at the base. The 
crete floors to filters, cast-iron, stoneware and brick | purpose of this structure will be to dam up the waters of 
conduits, under-drains and other works at the sewage | Loch-an-Iubhair and the other tarns on the Blackwater 
disposal works. Mr. T. Carnx, city engineer, Guildhall, | range. From this wall a concrete canal, 4 miles long, will 
Worcester. be formed. The conduit, which will have a very slight 

J. D. Nowell & Sons . : 5 5 . £34,837. 8 8 | gradient—not more than one in a thousand—will terminate 
Byron. ; : ; : : : . 26,703 © O| inareservoir dug out of the rock in the rugged hills of 
Dickson. : : ; : ; - 25,575 9 5 | Kinlochbeg, and from this immense pond the water will be 
J. & A. Brazier . ; : ; : . 23,703 6 11 | discharged in a direct fall of 800 feet or goo. feet to the 
Stokes Bros. ; : : : : . 22,065 17 9 | aluminium works beneath. The cost of parliamentary and 
Cunliffe . ; ‘ ; ; : - 21,017 © © | other professional work connected with the scheme already 
T. VALE & Sons, Ltp., Stourport (accepted) 20,131 16 5 | amounts to about 40,000/. 


URALITE for THEATRES, MUSIC HALLS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, CINEMATOGRAPHS, &c. 


R. S. CAHILL, Esq., F.C.S., writes :— 
Higher Grade School and School of Science, Heckmondwike : December 15, 1903. 
Dear Sirs,—I discovered URALITE some time since, when I was in search of some substance of which to make the body of a Lantern to use 
with an Arc Light. I got several square yards, and have made a most satisfactory lantern arrangement with it, and at comparatively little 
cost; this does not heat, and answers admirably. 
I have also used URALITE for mounting iron wire resistances with good results.—Yours truly, 
(Signed) R. 8. CAHILL. 


THE BRITISH URALITE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
50 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


THE GATETY = ERE AgiEs 
GATE TY SSE ses ReAIN 1 
AND SHORTS NEW PREMISES 


IN THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


The Carving of the Central Figure on the Dome and other Work, both 
Lixtertor and Interior, and the Frieze round the Restaurant and Short’s, were 
entrusted by the Architects to 


MR. HIBBERT BINNEY, 


Whose address is now 4 ST. JOHN’S WOOD STUDIOS, Queen’s Terrace, London, N.W. 


= 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. | 


‘up building committee of the Western College, Bristol, | 
ave recommended that the erection of the new buildings 
, the site already acquired by the trustees be begun forth- 
‘ith. 

Mr. Carnecie having advanced 2,000/., a free library is to | 
» erected at Balbriggan, near Dublin. The committee | 
scided to entrust the work to Mr. Heeney, of Balbriggan 
he plans have been prepared by Mr. J. L. O'Connor, Dublin. 


Tue health committee of the Eccles Corporation have 
pproved the plans prepared by the borough engineer (Mr. 
‘eton) for the laying-out of land in Lewis Street, Patricroft, 
shere it is proposed to erect workmen’s cottages to provide 
ecommodation for the people who have been disturbed by 
he demolition of houses on the insanitary area. Plans and | 
stimates are being prepared. 

Sir Wittiam Arror & Co., Lrp., Glasgow, have received 
rom Messrs. M‘Kie & Baxter, engineers and shipbuilders, 
Sopland Works, Govan, an order for an extension of the 
yorks, which involves the doubling of the erecting and | 


machine shops, the building of a new smithy, new pattern — 
shop, store and finishing shop, and entirely new commercial 
and drawing offices. 

Tur Associated Building Trades of New York, a Society 
which is newly constituted and has a membership of 80,000 
workmen, declares that it shall be “the special duty of this 
body to use the united strength of all trades represented 
herein to compel all non-union men to conform to and obey 
he laws of the trade to which they should properly belong, 
and if necessary all affiliated trades shall, on a two-thirds 
vote of the body, cease work ; any trade refusing to comply 
shall be fined 500 dols.” 


Tue records of the Ayr Dean of Guild Court show that 


during the current year there has been a very large amount | 
The total approximate value of | 


of building in the town. 
the new buildings passed by the Court is 106,680/._ This is 
rather under the total of last year; but while this year 
applications did not include practically a single building or 
public work, last year there were several, including a large 
new school, a bank, reconstruction of theatre and destructor 
works. This year’s building consists almost exclusively of 


Dec. 30 after enlargement at a cost of 20,000/. 


dwelling-houses, the large proportion of which are villas 
of various sizes. 


In the Edinburgh Sheriff Court a mason brought a claim 
against P. & J. Gilhooley, contractors, for 500/. at common 
law, or alternatively for 312/. under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, as compensation for injuries received on April 11, 1904. 
While working as a mason in defendants’ employment, the 
plaintiff had his left eye injured by a splinter from a glazed 
drain pipe, and the action was raised in consequence. The 
Sheriff has found that the plaintiff failed to fix liability for 
his injury upon the defendants either at common law or 
under the provisions of the Employers’ Liability Act. He 
therefore assoilzied the defendants, and finds them entitled 
to expenses. 


Sr. Heten’s Hospitat at Peasley Cross was reopened on 
The exten- 
sions are built of brick and stone in keeping with the old 
portion of the building. The additions include a new main 
corridor about 130 feet long and new ward accommodation 
for twenty beds downstairs, and a similar number upstairs. 


| A new nurses’ home has been erected, with dining-room, 


drawing-room, matron’s and sisters’ room, kitchen and bed- 
room accommodation for twenty-two nurses. At the end 


of the corridor an operating theatre has been provided, 


lined with marble, with up-to-date utensils, and outside a 
new steam laundry has been erected. The old portion of 
the building has been entirely remodelled to provide an 
accident ward and children’s ward, and the existing wards 
have been extended by four beds. 

Messrs. Maturson & Grant, Walbrook, London, in their 
annual trade review say:—After a time of doubt and 
depression the New Year opens with many indications of 
reviving trade. There has been a marked absence of labour 
disputes. In South Africa the available spending money, 
which was so largely reduced by the closing of the mines, 
is steadily increasing, and if the present conflict in the East 
can be confined within its present limits the iron and 
engineering trades must benefit. No new enterprises are 
possible without them. With regard to structural steel- 
work, it is said the railway companies are all restricting 
their expenditure on renewals and extensions, but the work 
on bridges and stations that cannot be postponed ‘has 
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afforded a fair amount of employment during the past year. 
The use of steel in buildings is growing, but the designers 
endeavour in the use of beams and sections to leave a 
minimum of work after the steel is rolled. 


A NEw Council school was opened in Harehills Lane, 
Leeds, on December 22, of which the total cost will be 
about 21,210/. The buildings are in two blocks, the larger 
block facing to Harehills Lane having been arranged for 
senior and junior mixed children. The larger block is two 
storeys in height, and provides accommodation for 480 
junior children on the ground floor and 480 senior scholars 
on the first floor. The infants’ school is a separate building, 
and is only one storey high, accommodation being pro- 
vided for 560 children. Three assembly halls are provided 
—one for each department—and classrooms are arranged 
round the halls. There are twenty-six classrooms in all. 
Two fireproof staircases are provided for the upper floor of 
the mixed department. One classroom is specially fitted up 
for cookery instruction. The buildings throughout are 
electrically lighted, amply ventilated and well heated. 
There are also spacious concreted playgrounds. The 
buildings have been designed under the direction of the 
architect, Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, architect to the education 
committee. 


Ponrritas Court, Herefordshire, has been remodelled 
for Colonel Lucas Scudamore. The old drainage system 
has been entirely removed and replaced by a system carried 
out upon the best modern principles. The question of 
sewage disposal has received very careful consideration by 
the architects. The septic treatment being finally decided 
upon as being the best in this case, the necessary septic 
tank and filter beds have been laid down at a considerable 
distance from the residence. The whole of the sanitary 
fittings have been replaced and brought up to date. The 
water supply has been augmented, a new reservoir having 
been built and the water conveyed therefrom to the resi. 
dence by means of galvanised water-tubes, A complete 
installation of acetylene gas has been laid down, the 
generator used being supplied by Messrs. Thorn & Hoddle. 
The heating of the residence has been carried out by means 
of radiators, the heating medium adopted being low-pressure 
hot water. The sanitary work, water supply, heating and 


general work have been carried out by Messrs. Beavan ¢ 
Hodges, of Hereford, and the decorations and acetylene ga 
installation by Mr. J. C. M. Vaughan, of Hereford, th 
whole being carried out according to the drawings an, 
specifications and under the supervision of Messrs. Groom: 
& Bettington, architects and surveyors, of Palace Chambers 
King Street, Hereford. 


VARIETIES. 
Tue London Chamber of Commerce, in its annual trade 
review, says :—‘‘ With regard to the future signs are no 


wanting of hope and encouragement. The general impres. 
sion seems to be that we have ‘touched bottom’? and thai 
the new year will show a steady improvement. At home 
there are indications of a recovery from the trade depression 
of last year, which will probably be assisted by an increas. 
ing South African gold yield.” 


A PARLIAMENTARY return issued on Tuesday shows that 
during the year ended March 31 last the school boards of 
England and'Wales received sanction for loans amounting 
to 1,619,719/. 

Tue Berwick Sanitary Authority are to engage an expert 
to value the present Berwick waterworks, in view of the 
proposal for an enlarged joint water scheme for Berwick, 
Tweedmouth and Spittal. i 

A useFUut little work is issued by the Master Builders’ 
Association, entitled the “Diary of the London Master 
Builders’ Association,” and is published by Messrs. Unwin 
Bros., of Pilgrim Street, London, at a charge of 2s. 6d. per 
copy. 

Mr. Starrorp Howarp, commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, is considering the advisability of admitting a 
limited number of working woodmen from twenty-one to 
twenty-five years old into the new School of F orestry, Forest 
of Dean. 

Tue military authorities are erecting a sewage farm in 
the marshes below Gravesend, and have undertaken the 
necessary works at the Gravesend Fort. This action will 
be followed by the introduction of a system of main drainage 
in the town itself. 
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Tue housing committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
recommend that 44,000/. should be placed at their disposal 
for the purchase of land and erection of dwellings under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act. They also 
recommend that 7,850/. be paid over on artisans’ dwellings 
ordinary account. 


Tue London Road Car Company, Limited, have issued 
at par 19,334 Shares of 6/. each, for the purpose of provid- 
ing and equipping new motor road cars and adapting the 
company’s depots to the altered conditions under which the 
traffic is proposed to be carried on. The list closes on the 
yoth inst. 


Tue Local Government Board have informed the Scar- 
borough Corporation that it will be necessary to call a 
public meeting or take a poll of the town before they will 
be empowered to borrow additional money—about 20,000/. 
—for the completion of the new Marine Drive and south 
approach road. The total cost of the undertaking will be 
something like 100,000/. 


A GARDEN village trust has been established by Mr. 
Joseph Rowntree, with the object of providing about forty 


dwellings for the working classes at Earswick, West | 


Huntington, near York. The proposal is to erect houses 
which shall be artistic, sanitary and thoroughly well built, 
at rentals of about 4s. 6d. per week. If the experiment is 
to be a useful contribution to the housing problem, it is felt 
there should be a business return on the capital. 


Tue Irish Lights Commissioners invite tenders for the 
erection of a number of dwelling-houses for the men 
engaged in looking after the lighthouses at Slyne Head, 
co. Galway, and Ferris Point, Larne Harbour, co. Antrim. 
It is intended in each case that the buildings to be used as 
shore-dwellings shall consist of one block of four residences, 
and that they shall be provided with all necessary fittings, 
out-offices, boundary walls and rain-water tanks. 


Tue Irish Roads Improvement Association have dis- 
tributed nearly 2,000 copies of a booklet on “ Economical 
Steam-Rolling of Irish County Roads,” by Mr. E. A. Hackett, 
county surveyor, Tipperary, to all the county councillors in 
Ireland, and to the urban and district councillors of Ulster. 
It has now been decided to send copies to all the surveyors 


and assistant-surveyors in Ireland. Mr. P. C. Cowan, Local 
Government Board inspector, will be invited to write a 
pamphlet on Irish roads for distribution. 


Tue finance committee of the Hull Corporation at a 
meeting on Friday criticised the expenses of deputations. 
One member particularly referred to the charge of two 
guineas each for an afternoon at Leeds, and to eight or nine 
members going on one deputation. A return is to be 
presented, showing the amount received by each member 
as deputation expenses during the last five years, and also 
the amount by corporations of towns of similar size. 


Tue Chapel-en-le-Frith District Council have received 
the sanction of the Local Government Board to expend 
28,000/. in the purchase of the three waterworks at Dove 
Holes and Chapel-en-le-Frith and the construction of works 
for Chinley and Bugsworth. The district will then be 
properly supplied, all the undertakings of local companies 
having been bought up by the local authority. 


Tue North-Eastern Railway Company some time ago 
declined to allow the Scarborough Corporation to place 
boards advertising the town in the principal stations on the 
company’s line. The Corporation in return refused to permit 
the company’s advertisements on town property. The 
Corporation have now, in response to a letter from the 
company, instructed the town clerk to inquire whether the 
directors had yet thought more favourably of the Corporation’s 
previous request. 


Messrs. Wo. BEarpMorE & Co., in pursuance of their 
resolve to provide housing accommodation for their work- 
men in the vicinity of their new shipbuilding yard at 
Dalmuir, have applied for “ lining” for a first instalment of 
thirty-seven three-storey tenements, with shops on the 
ground floor. Thirty-four of this number will consist of 
one-room and kitchen houses, and the others of superior 
two-room and kitchen houses, with all modern preliminary 
furnishings and improvements. The value of the lining, 
which was granted, is 100,000/, These houses will accommo- 
date 400 families, and the firm purpose erecting in the near 
future, on ground near to the N.B. station, a second instal- 
ment of their housing scheme, to give accommodation for 
at least other 700 families. 
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In the Liverpool Court of Passage on Tuesday a claim 
for damages by a window cleaner was heard. The plaintiff, 
in leaving a bedroom window which he had cleaned to gain 
access to his ladder, placed his hand upon a stone ornament 
on the portico of the door for the purpose of steadying 
himself. The ornament gave way and the plaintiff fell to 
the ground beneath, causing injuries which kept him out of 
employment for eight weeks. He claimed 392. 17s. 8a. from 
the occupier as expenses, and also sought damages for pain 
and suffering. He estimated the net profits of his work at 
2/4. a week. For the defence it was contended that the 
plaintiff had made an undue use of the stone ornament, and 
the defendant was not liable. In what way, counsel asked, 
had defendant shown negligence? The jury found for the 
defendant, judgment being given accordingly. 


Tue Malvern District Council have’ considered a report 
in regard to augmentation of the water supply from Mr. 
Whitaker, of Croydon, expert geologist. It was declared to 
be inexpedient, under present circumstances, to deepen the 
borehole from which the main supply is at present drawn, 
and suggested a new borehole in another part of the 
district. This would, however, be only a temporary 
expedient, and as the population increased it would be 
necessary to look further afield for a constant large supply. 
The New Red Sandstone at the southern range of the Malvern 
range of hills was the best source, and should yield a supply 
sufficient for Malvern and for other places near. It was 
decided to at once proceed with the opening of another 
borehole on land near to Malvern Common. 


Str Otiver Lopce recently lectured at the Birmingham 
town hall on “ Water, Wind and Weather.” Dealing more 
- particularly with fogs, the lecturer showed how electricity 
discharged into a steam cloud produced rain, and on the 
question of curing town fogs, remarked that there ought to 
be improved methods of combustion. Crude coal should 
not be allowed to be burnt in cities; it should be distilled 
into its constituents. The asphalte should be saved, and 
the coke separated and used instead of coal. The gas 
should be purified and supplied in large pipes to cities for 
daily consumption, not so much for lighting—though it 
might be used for lighting by mantle—but for heating and 


cooking purposes. He saw no reason, except governmental | 


or municipal reasons, why this should not be done, and 
when it was done cities would become clean and healthy 
places to live in. 


A DETAILED statement of the cost of the rating arbitra- 
tion between the North-Eastern Railway Company and the 
York Union assessment committee has just been issued to 
the Guardians of the Union. The costs of nine expert 
witnesses were as follows :—Messrs. Ryan, 2,000/, 8s. 24.8 
Barker, 1,746/. 5s. 10od.; Wellsted, 1,268. 14s. rod. ; Turner, 
1,064/, 14s.; Severne, 873/ 108. 6da.; Moore, 8514, 12538 
Wells, 687/ 5s. 2d.; Sanders, s40/ 1s. 14.; Hirst, 
3652 6s. 11d. ; total, 9,397/ 18s. 6d. The fees of the nine 
counsel engaged in the case were :—Messrs. Castle, KGa 
774/. 5s.; Ryde, K.C., 7552. 1s.; Marshall, K.C., 6434 1s. 6d. ; 
Compston, * 162/.  10s., 64; * Taylors Kershaw, 
99/. 178. 6d.; Mellor, 76/ 17s. 6d.; Kemp, 52/ 17s. 6d.; 
Bradbury, 23/. 10s.; total, 2,7282 10s. 6d. The remaining 
items are as follows :—North- Eastern Railway costs, 
7,684/ 18s. 6d. ; Allvey (accountant), 3,894/ 16s. 2d.; Castle 
& Son (valuers), 2,8614. 19s. 11d.; printing, 566/ 1s. 20m 
shorthand notes, 4344 2s. 5d.; personal expenses, 
1954 19s. 7d.; London agents to solicitors, 180/. 7s. 10d. ; 
arbitrators, 74/. 1os.; taxing master, 48/ 3s. 4d.; West- 
minster Palace Hotel (use of rooms), 30/, 18s. ; commission 
on cheques, 112. 8s. 6d. ; grand total, 30,9297. 15s. 11d. 


Coroner A. J. Hepper, R.S.E., has held an inquiry at 
Derby into an application made by the Corporation for the 
issue of a provisional order to partially repeal or alter the 
Derby Corporation Act, 1901, so as to extend the time 
allowed for the completion of the sewerage and sewage 
disposal works authorised by the Act. The inspector 
remarked that when application was first made for powers, 
the Corporation asked for ten years, but as Parliament had 
only granted four, the Local Government Board would have 
to be very careful how the allotted period was extended. 
Mr. Walter Mansergh, in giving evidence as representative 
of the engineers, said that contract No. 1 was for the laying 
of 14,850 lineal yards of sewers. The order to commence 
was given the contractors in June 1902, and the time 
allowed was two and a half years. The accepted 
tender amounted to 131,464/, and up to November 24 
last the value of the work done was 92,9242. Con- 
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tract No. 2 for treatment works was let for 85,4732, 
and was to be finished in June 1905. The value of 
the portion that had been done up to November 24 last was 
63,913/. Considerable delay had arisen in executing con- 
tract No. 3 for the. supply of filtering material. The 
material originally selected for the purpose was honey- 
combed slag, but on the advice of Dr. Barwise, the medical 
officer of health for Derbyshire, and after conducting a 
series of experiments which showed that honeycombed slag 
had a tendency to disintegrate, another agent was decided 
upon. A difficulty was then experienced in obtaining any 
contractors who were willing to deliver this last material 
within a specified time. The contract amounted to 17,467/., 
and 7,367/. had been delivered in position. Contract No. 4, 
to be completed in July, 1905, was for 16,4352; and Con- 
tract No. 5 for pumping machinery amounted to 14,914/. 


With the exception of contract No. 3 all the contracts were — 
let in time for completion within the statutory date, provided | 


that no unforeseen difficulties arose. 


middle of “ the working season” the number had risen 
to 860. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Commonwealth Electric Company of the United 
States are seeking a franchise for the installation of an 
electric lighting system in Philadelphia. 
10,000,000 dols, has been guaranteed for that purpose. 

Tue Shrewsbury Town Council have sanctioned a 
preliminary expenditure of 508/. on extension works in 
connection with the electric lighting undertaking. The 
estimated cost of the further extensions will be approxi- 
mately 5,295/. 

Port Grascow Town Council are considering the ad- 
visability of proceeding with a scheme whereby the town 
will be lighted by electricity.’ It is proposed to utilise the 
waste steam at the destructor for generating electricity, and 
also possibly to supply small works for power purposes. 

_ Tue Arbroath Town Council have entered into an agree- 
ment with the Empire Electric Lighting Company, td ror 
the introduction of electric light. The company will com- 


The number of men | 
employed upon the works had been about 725, but in the | 


Nee same Ol 


| Kabushiki Company’s Tramways. 


mence operations when they obtain possession of the site 
for the works. 


Tue SouthWales Electrical Power Distribution Company 
recently entered into a provisional agreement with the 
Carmarthenshire Electric Power Company to take over all 
the powers conferred by Parliament in 1903. 0n the Car- 
marthenshire Company. The agreement is made subject 
to the consent of Parliament, and to three-fourths of 
the shareholders in both companies passing a special 
confirmatory resolution. 

Mr. A. T. Smirn, of Bury, has been recommended by 
the electricity committee of the Leigh Corporation for 


| appointment to the post of electrical engineer, in the place 


of Mr. D. M. Kinghorn, who has been appointed electrical 
engineer of Southwark at a salary of 350/. per annum. 
Mr. Smith is to receive 250/. per annum, rising to 350/. by 
yearly increments of 252 There were 147 applicants for 
the post. 

Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co. have shipped 250 tons of 
electrical machinery in connection with their contract for 
the complete equipment of the Tokio, Denki, Tetsudo and 
The installation of this 
tramway system, which when finished will cover over 


| sixty miles of line and operate some 250 cars, is being 


carried out by Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue additions to the borough sanatorium, Brighton, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves. 

Tur new Lyceum music hall has received general ad- 
miration on account of the excellence and style of the 
decoration, seating and upholstery. The credit for the whole 
of those classes of work belongs to Messrs. S. J. Waring & 
Sons. 

Messrs. Wm. Bircu, Lrp., 370 Euston Road, N.W., were 
awarded at St. Louis Exhibition both the Grand Prize and 
Gold Medal for their extensive exhibit of furniture and 
cabinet-work. At a recent visit to their show-rooms we 
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were impressed with the excellence of design and workman- 
ship alike shown in all their various departments. 

Messrs. Rorrmann & Co., of 25 and 26 Garlick Hill, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., manufacturers of Japanese 
leatherpapers and English wallpapers, have just opened 
West End showrooms at 29 Mortimer Street, W. The City 
address, however, will continue to be the head office and 
warehouse. 

Messrs. Rost. W. Biackwett & Co., Ltp., who supply 
“ Ruberoid,” a valuable roofing material, and whose address 
is 59 City Road, London, are issuing a neat little memo- 
randum book. The special feature in connection with it is 
the fact that only one page is occupied by the firm’s 
announcement, giving useful information ; the rest of the 
pages are for use, and not interleaved throughout with 
advertisement material of the firm’s specialities, as is too 
often the case with manufacturing firms. 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD SmitH & STEVENS have issuéd a third 
edition of their “ Notes on Electrjc Lifts.” Although only 
a brochure of about forty pages, there are so many facts 
introduced, anyone who may be unacquainted with lifts 
will, after reading it, be in a position to understand the 
principles involved in the construction and working of aids 
which are every-day becoming more indispensable in cities 
and towns. Several illustrations of new machines by the 
firm are given. 

WE have received Calendars from the following well- 
known firms amongst many others :—The Limmer Asphalte 
Co. ; the Silicate Paint Co. (Duresco), Jas. Duthie & Cor 
sole agents for Scotland and Ireland; Peckett & Sons (loco- 
motive manufacturers, Bristol); the Willesden Paper and 
Canvas Works, Ltd. ; Cooper & Budd ; Kaye & Co. (Rugby) ; 
W. Potts & Sons (Leeds); McTear & Co. (Belfast); the Yost 
Typewriter Co. ; the Falcon Brass Works Co., Merryweather 
& Co., Robert Boyle & Co., &c., &e. 

WE have received a price list of Sankey’s perfect- 
draught chimney-pot. The special features claimed are 
that they are everlasting, simple, effective, and supplied at 
a particularly reasonable charge. The louvres in these 
pots are deeper, and openings are so made that the wind is 
caught from any quarter, causing a considerable up-draught 
in the chimney, and from the internal construction the 
possibility of down-draught is obviated. The manufac- 
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Wharf, Canning Town, London. 


A LARGE new clock has just been erected in the Parish 
church, Hampton-on-Thames, which has four large dials 
and strikes the hours upon the tenor bell. It is fitted with 
all the latest improvements and is guaranteed by the 
makers to keep time with great accuracy. It will be a 
most useful clock, as it is) so well seen from the river 
Thames. The work has been carried out by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, to the designs 
of Lord Grimthorpe. 

Mr. Vincent Roperts, heating engineer, of Cherry Row, 
secured the contract for heating and 
ventilating a large suite of new offices for the Aire and 
Calder Navigation, Ltd., Leeds, on the low-pressure water 
system ; also new Corporation baths, Ripon, by low-pressure 
steam radiators. He is also just completing a large installa- 
tion (heating and hot-water supply) for the Arthington Semi- 
convalescent Home, Cookridge, near Leeds. During the 
last two or three months he has carried out many hot-water 
heating installations for various places of worship, private 
residences, works and offices. 


Ltd., of Essex 


VICTORIA STONE. 


THE remarkable adaptability of the Patent Victoria Stone 
to meet all requirements of form, construction or colour is 
exemplified by some of the works which were lately 
executed by the company, or are now in hand. With so 
many undertakings it is difficult to make a selection. But 
the following will serve to show how suitable the material 
is for external work, owing to its power of resistance 
against all atmospheric influences and the ease with which 
it can be procured in colours which will be adapted to each 
building. 

At the new electric power station for the Brighton 
Corporation at Southwick the staircases are constructed of 
Victoria stone. It is also employed for the large cornices, sills, 
heads, rusticated ashlar, &c. The power station adjoins 
the gasworks. The stone will, therefore, be subjected to 
the gas fumes, in addition to its exposure to the destructive 
effect of the sea air, for the building stands in a very un- 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGE! 
FINIALS, beet VENTILATORS, 
» &e. 


Spécialité—WINDOW HIADS. 


46 & 47 Hicu STREET, 


Case, Litts, &e. 


free on app .ication. 


OF ALL 


the 
Durability 
of the ordinary 
so-called “ best ” 


IT 1S SPECIFIED by the 
Best Architects, 


oe oS 
LIFTING BUILDING MATERIAL 40 FEET. 
For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., apply to 


JOSEPH FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


(/ncorp.), 
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heltered position. A mansion at Ogmore Vale, South 


Vales, is in a colliery district. But Victoria stone was | 


slected owing to the confidence that it would withstand all 


he resulting injurious influence. The Carnegie Library, | 


jartlepool, is another structure which occupies an exposed 


‘te, Externally it will be constructed of Victoria stone, | 


nd there is no apprehension that the sculptured panels 
nd other carved work, which are in the same material, 
vill have any of their sharpness or beauty diminished in 
he least degree. The air of Southampton is not easily 
vithstood. But in the new tourist offices of Messrs. Cook 
t the corner of John Street and Oxford Street carved 


igures, elaborate ornamentation and enriched details have | 


‘een confidently employed owing to experience of Victoria 
tone, which in this case is generally of the red Mansfield 


‘at. It is also selected for the stonework of the Blind 


nstitution, Nottingham. 


In and around London a great many buildings are to | 


.e seen which from its employment externally will enable 
ny passer-by to testify to the success with which Victoria 
tone resists the deleterious influences of the atmosphere. 
t is employed for the whole of the external architectural 
york in the new stables for Messrs. Macnamara, the 
arriers, in Hill Street, Finsbury. The tint is a brownish 
Yortland. In a new warehouse for Mr. Sampson, Diana 


Jace, Euston Road, a staircase in this stone is also worth 


nspection. The work is in a normal grey colour. The | 
naterial has been extensively employed in several im- | 


yortant blocks of mansions in Clarence Gate, Regent’s 
Sark. The Crown and Anchor public-house, in Neal Street, 


Long Acre, has been recently completed, the stonework | 


yeing of a yellow Mansfield tint. It is being used for the | He recommends various works of repair, the reglazing of 


| all the windows except those of stained glass, and suggests 


Queen’s Arms, Chelsea. Buildings of this class require to 
ye attractive, and the stone lends itself to the most 
ambitious desires of the owners. At The Russells, Watford, 


the conservatory has been erected with pilasters, cornices | 


and ornament in Victoria stone. For the new Carnegie 
Library at Hanwell, now in progress, a stone of a yellow 
Mansfield tint has been adopted, while for the Omega 
Road school at East Ham_ grey-coloured stone was 
preferred. For the Hampstead General Hospital a 
Portland stone tint was preferred for the external 
stonework, the capitals and enrichment to the porch 


$< —_—_— 


| being carved. The staircases and other parts of the 


Municipal Buildings, Tottenham, exemplify its use in 
architectural work, where the buildings in connection with 
the destructor of the same district are evidence of its 


"suitability for engineering works. It is also employed in 


railway works throughout the country. 

_ It is satisfactory to find that a material in the produc- 
tion of which science as well as art are combined is 
meeting with such general favour. But when it is known 
to serve with equal efficiency for the paving of footways, 
or wherever traffic is heaviest, and yet can be utilised for 
delicate carving, and from its manner of production can be 
made subservient to all styles of architecture, the success 
of the Patent Victoria Stone is not surprising. 


CARISBROOKE PARISH CHURCH. 


By request Mr. Thackeray Turner recently inspected and 
reported upon the condition of Carisbrooke parish church, 
which has proved so attractive to visitors to Carisbrooke 
Castle. In his report Mr. Turner states that the church 
is a structure of great beauty, and the tower a very fine 
specimen of Perpendicular work. The building is in sound 
condition except the west wall of the porch. The tower is 
sound and strong, but the bells are hung in such a way 
that the strain and vibration caused by their ringing are 
beginning to produce cracks in the stonework, and he 
strongly advises an alteration in the hanging of the bells. 


the necessity for reseating and the removal of the organ 
and choir stalls from the west end to the east end of the 
church, so as to open out the tower arch and the west 
window. Mr. Turner’s reference to the chancel question 
is specially interesting in view of the proposal made, but 


not carried out, for the restoration of the ancient chancel 
| which was pulled down by Walsingham to save cost of 
repair) as the Isle of Wight memorial to the late Prince 


Henry of Battenberg as Governor of the Island. He says 
that opening the chancel arch and building a chancel has 


| THE “CUNDALL’ 


PATENT 


OIL EN 


GINE. 


HE MOST POPULAR OIL ENGINE. IN USE IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


Cundall’s New Suction 
(as Engine and Gas 
Producer Plant. 


50 H.P. costs under 5d. per hour. 


Larger and Smaller Engines at the 


same rate. 
SIZES UP TO 200 H.P. 


. CUNDALL & SONS, LTD. SHIPLEY, YORKS. 


ondon Office and Showrooms-—20 & 22 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘“‘CUNDALL, SHIPLEY.” 


Paris Office—46 RUE ST. PLACIDE. 
Telephone, No. 4 Shipley. 
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many objections. A new chancel would be.a great dis- | near St. Mary’s Gate, fetched 4/. a yard, and land occupi 
figurement, graves would have to be disturbed, and, when | by property extending down Smithy Bank from the corr 
built, the chancel would be very little use, for the chancel of Cateaton Street to the river 4/. 7s. 6d. per yard. T 
arch could not be more than 9g feet 8 inches in the clear, | highest Price paid at that time was 9/. per yard for a p 
and to alter the arch would be out of the question. An of land in Parker Street. In the Parsonage the price w 
effort is being made to carry out the necessary restoration | only 2/, in Liverpool Road, 14 los., in Brazennose Str¢ 
worl } 13s. 4@.,in Albion Street and Little Peter Street tos, 

: Ee seme er mee ere re the list one remarkable example of increased values relat 
to the Prince’s tavern, at the corner of Cross Street a 

John Dalton Street. The tavern has been razed anda block 

VALUES OF SITES IN MANCHESTER. business premises built in its place. It was sokd by aucti 
When the question of taxing land values comes to be con- | in 1885 for 14,3007, which works out at the rate of 54/. 
sidered as practical politics it will not be difficult, says the yard, and it was resold privately not many months ago at 
Manchester Guardian, to show some astonishing examples price which, we are informed, was considerably over ro 
of the way in which sites in Manchester have multiplied | a yard. 
their value by a very substantial numeral in the course of In the last twenty-four years there has been a steac 
a couple of generations. There was offered for sale recently | and substantial advance of values in Market Street. | 
a block of property in Market Street called Palace Buildings. | 1880 there was a sale of 81 to 89 Market Street, at 637. 1c 
The site carries an annual chief rent of 1,200/. and measures a yard ; in 1883 a sale of 102 and 104 Market Street, at 73/. te 
800 square yards. A correspondent who has been delving | a yard; in 1894 a sale of 35 and 37 Market Street, at 952. 
into Manchester property records of 1774, tells us that a yard, and in July of the present year a sale of 72 an 
gunmaker in Market Street, named Aston, occupied premises 724 Market Street, at 100/. a yard. In Oxford Street sale 
on the site of Messrs. Derbyshire & Holmes’s shops and had | in 1891 and 1900 show that the price per yard has gone u 
a garden behind the house stretching as far as Cannon | from 2/. to 54 7s. 6d. Cross Street values appear to hay 
Street. That site to-day produces an annual revenue beside | been doubled in twenty-three years. A plot of land an 
which the full value of the property 130 years ago becomes buildings at the corner of Cross Street and King Street wit 
insignificant. Aston thought the vendors wanted too much a chief rent of 42. was put up for auction in 1881 and wit! 
money when they asked him 80o0/. for the entire plot. The | drawn at 20,250/., which worked out at 60/ tos..a yar 
same correspondent supplies us with some other prices of | The same property was sold in March, 1900, for 40,000/ 
land in Manchester seventy years ago, and these we are which is at the rate of 1204 a yard. The 1881 bid was ¢ 
able to supplement with some highly interesting advances | the rate which generally obtained at that time, for we hav 
of values in more recent times, for which we are indebted details of a sale in the same year of shops and offices at th 
to one of our best-known firms of land agents. When the opposite corner of Cross Street and King Street, and ther 
Manchester improvement committee obtained an Act of the price per yard worked out at 63/7, and again in 188 
Parliament in 1830 for various improvements they bought | there was bidding for the shops 59 and 61 Cross Street, an 
much land under compulsory powers—not, of course, the; 1 to 5 Princess Street, a site of 420 square yards, whic 
cheapest way of purchase. i worked out at 59/. 1os., ignoring the chief, 

But when we come to consider present-day ‘prices the Figures concerning property sales in other centre 
yardage paid seventy years ago seems very small indeed. thoroughfares of the city show that those we have given ar 
For land in Market Street 77 10s. per yard was paid; for | in no way exceptional advances. The value of land UU 
land in Cross Street, Pool Fold, King Street and Fountain Manchester has gone up at a surprisingly rapid rate in th 
Street 5/. per yard; at Smithy Door 8/, at the cornér of | Jast quarter of a century, and every sale of property show 
Todd Street and Long Millgate 5/7. 13s. Land in Deansgate, ! that the advance is still going on. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | 


; connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
"the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 

staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
_ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this | 


difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question : that may be of tnterest to 
- our readers. All letters must be addr essed * 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
" ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders | 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


‘LEGAL | 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must | 


necessarily be held Gig a for their contents. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 
‘most important centres of the professions of 


WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch © 


| Empsall & Clarkson, architects, 7 


| 


Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Bescrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
on purposes. 


eetlecee = 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
‘eft at those Offices, and copies of “The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 


publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD | 
-& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, 


— 


Imperial Buildings, 
SEEREAGE 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


i ALNWICK. —Jan. 24.7-The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
‘invite designs for a new building. First premium, £100; 
-: premium, £30. Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A., has 
‘been appointed assessor. Plans on- application to Mr. 
‘'W. T. Hindmarsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. 


ie to the building committee. 


nildren. ; Premiums 50/. and 25/. Conditions and plan’ 
ese SAGAS TERA ae Tpnie mitre ms eae 


tas Adee 


: * eee 28.—For public elementary school for» 
) 


&c., 
Morton Rigg, architect, Arnside. 


a Sines | architect to the Board, 
Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- + 
ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT | 


| maker’s work required in the enlargement of the central 


of .site obtainable from Mr. 
Secretary, Aylesbury, on payment of 1/. Is. 


C.. G. Watkins, Education 


BELFrast.—Jan. 17.—The library and technical instruc- 


tion committee seek sketch designs in competition for 
three Carnegie branch libraries. They are to be addressed 
to the Chairman, Public Library, Royal Avenue, up to 
I2 noon on January Tz. Printed conditions, with plan of 
the sites, will be supplied by the Chief Librarian. 

Lameetu. — March 30.——,Fern municipal buildings at 
Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town Hall, 
Kennington, Se 

Oxrorp.—Feb.  1.—The Peon committee of the 
county of Oxford invite competitive designs for a provided 
school for 800 children in three departments, together with 
a teacher’s house, at Caversham. Mr. Sy Stallard, county 


surveyor, Oxford. 
PRESTON. — Feb. 28.— Designs and plans for new 
elementary school. Premiums of £50, £30 and (£20. 


Plan and conditions from Director of Education, Education 
Offices, Preston. 

_ Wotverton.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school 
for 400 girls and 4oo infants. Premiums 50/. and 25/. Also 
for secondary school to accommodate about 120 boys and 
girls. No premiums offered. Conditions to be obtained on 
payment of 1/7 1s. in each case from Mr. C. G. Watkins, 
Education Office, Aylesbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARNSIDE.—Jan. 24.-—For the erection of the north aisle, 
to St. James’s Church, Arnside, near Kendal. , Mr. R. 


BILLERICAY.— Jan. 19.—For the conversion of the Billeri- 
cay town hall, Essex, into a police station. Mr. F. Whitmore, 
county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

BiLLeRicay.—Jan. 23.—For, the erection 
homes for children at Billericay, Essex. Mr. 
Pyke, architect, 61 Prestbury Road, East Ham. 

BrapForD.—Jan. 16.—For works required in erection of 
two hospitals at the union workhouse, Horton Lane, Brad- 
ford, for the Guardians. Mr. Fred Holland, engineer and 
11 Parkinson’s Chambers, Hustler- 


of cottage 
i), Senlihtes 


vate, Bradford. 
BRADFORD.—Jan. 17.—For the internal joiner and cabinet- 


offices in Manor Row, Bradford, for the Guardians. ‘Messrs. 

Exchange, Bradford. 
CarpiFF.—Jan. 16.—For erection of a Sunday school at 

St. Catherine’s, Canton, Cardiff. Mr. George E. Halliday, 


| architect, Cardiff 


| house on the Ordnance Street site, 


Ludgate — 


| Park school, for the East Ham education committee. 


Coventry.—Jan. 16.—For building a valve-house and 
two weigh offices, together with foundations for 30-ton 
weigh machine, at Foleshill works, for the Coventry gas 
committee. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, engineer and 
general manager, Gasworks, Coventry. 

Croypon.—Jan. 18.—For the following works, for the 


| Croydon Rural District Council :—(@) Erection of a cottage, 


cart, tool and steam-roller sheds at stores depot, Bute Road, 


| Wallington, Surrey ; (0) erection of office, cart, tool, and 


steam- roller sheds in Kingston Road, Merton. Robert 
Masters Chart, Union Bank Chambers, Croydon. 

DARLINGTON.—Jan. 17.—For the erection of a workshop 
in Houndgate, Darlington. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, archi- 
tects, Feethams, Darlington. 

Devonport.—Jan. 16.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
for the Town Council. 
Borough Surveyor,:.29 Ker Street, Devonport. 

East Hamu.—Jan. i9.—For the enlargement of Manor 
Mr. 


Mr. 


| RL. Curtis, architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square; kendon, 


EC, 


GLascow.— Jan. 16. —For the execution of the following 
works, viz. :—(1) Mason, wright, slater and plasterer ; (2) 
plumber ; and © painter at Mosesfield House, for the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow. Office of Public Works, City 
Chambers, Glasgow. : 


IRELAND.—Jan. 18.—For general repairs of labourers’ 


,cottages, for the Navan Rural District Council. Mr. Charles 


mye ity ea 


Lacy, clerk, Board-room, Navan. 
KIDDERMINSTER.—Jan. 20.—For the erection of engine- 


house, boiler-house and chimney stack, togéther with the 


provision, laying and jointing of about 800 yards of ro-inch 


e. We ON tt a 


£ 


so 
Ps 
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cast-iron distributing main, for the Corporation. Messrs, LuTTrERWorRTH.—Jan. 21.—For the erection and comple- 

Wilcox & Raikes, engineers, Union Chambers, 63 Temple | tion. of a small police court, cottage, &c., at Lutterworth. 

Row, Birmingham. ...- . Mr. S. Perkins , Pick, county architect and engineer, 6 Mill- 
_ Lreeps.—Jan. 21.—For the erection of a Wesleyan school | stone Lane, Leicester. e + 

chapel at Harehills. Mr, J. W. Thackray, architect, Mancuester.—Jan. 18.—For the erection of -dressing- 

4 Greek Street, Leeds. rooms at the receiving wards at the Manchester workhouse, 


Leeps.—Jan. 24.—For supplying and fixing doors and | Crumpsall. Mr. A. J... Murgatroyd, architect, 23- Strutt 
screens to second-class dressing-boxes at Union Street and | Street, Manchester. 


Kirkstall Road baths. City Engineer's Office, Leeds. MancuHEsterR.—Jan. 19.—For excavating and concreting 


Lianetty.—Jan. 17.—For the extension of the goods | required in foundations for the extension of the elevated 
offices at Llanelly station, for the Great Western Railway | railway at Gaythorn station, for the gas committee. Mr, 
Company. Engineer, Neath Station. J. G. Newbigging, engineer, Rochdale Road Station. 

Lonpon.—For the supply of goods and subsidiary works 
required in connection’ with the erection of new and additions 
and alterations to existing schools in the London district, 
including asphalting, bricks, fibrous plaster slabs, cast and Tyne rp 
; ir ‘-k, rainwater goods, slatework, stone ; ; , a 
srought nagar aa : Heap ae oom Ou.ton.—Jan. 16.—For certain works at the isolation 
landings, artificial stone, tar paving, zincwork, brasswork, : ; F : 

RIE. pol < : : -.,-’ | hospital, Oulton, Lowestoft, in connection with the hot and 
drain pipes, enamelled iron pipes, ironmongery, granolithic : A sshb 

. x, ee ve paper A lati cold-water supply, and for cementing the inside walls of the 
paving,, plumbers , brass Ob > pag Aa a ae wards. Messrs. Olley & Haward, architects, 5 Queen Street 
tiling, steps, templates, &c. Manager of Works, London eect eas y ’ 5 ) 
County Council, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. : 


Lonpon.—Jan. 17.—For the construction at Chelsea 1a “ argeris span removal of a partition and 
infirmary of a new boiler-house, with iron girders and a es. eee nee une Nid oe secondary day school: 
concrete roof, the diversion of drains, seating in firebrick of | ~@UC@t#On ces, 18 Princess Square, Plymouth. 

a Lancashire steam-boiler, the removal of old boiler and RoTHERHAM.—Jan. 20.—For the erection of a new post 
other work. Mr. Joshua Dowling, clerk, 250 King’s Road, | office at Rotherham. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Chelsea, S.W. Gate, S.W. yt 

Lonpon.—Jan. 18.—For the construction of ‘a brick ScoTLanD.—Jan. 17.—For the various works required im 
chimney shaft, 180 feet high, with ro foot flue, ona prepared | Connection with the erection of four homes, for the Edinburgh 
concrete foundation, at the Council’s wharf, Townmead Road, District Lunacy Board. ~ Mr.-Hippolyte J. Blanc, architeet;= 
Fulham. Mr. Francis Wood, borough engineer and sur- | 75 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 
veyor, Fulham Town Hall. ScCOTLAND.—Jan. 23.—For alterations and additions to 

Lonpon.—Jan. 24.—For the erection of a public element- | COMMissioner Street public school, Crieff. Mr. M.. Finlay- 
ary school on the Senrab Street site, Mile End Old Town. | $0", clerk to the Crieff School Board, Crieff. 


NEwcastLe-on-TyNnE.—Jan. 24.—For the erection and 
completion of new school at Shiremoor,' Earsdon. < Mr. 
J. A. Bean, county surveyor, The Moot Hall, Newcastle-on- 


The Architects’ (Education) Department (Room _ 148), Sxrpton.—For \the erection of a detached residence, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. Skipton. Mr. J. W. Broughton, architect, 19 High Street, 
Lonpon.—Jan. 24.—For the completion of the restora- | Skipton. 

tion of 17 Fleet Street, E.C., for the London County Council. Sxipron.—Jan. 18.—For the works required in erection 

General Section, Architect's Department, 15 Pall Mall | of five cottages in Duke Street,: Skipton. “Mr. James 

East, 5. W. Hartley, architect, Skipton. 


LINCRUSTA=W ALTON tne sunsury watt DECORATION 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Valu 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


= HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, & 
CAMEOID, , 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, a 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUOH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole Wanufacttrers and BWafenfees 
C. Eineruste: Walton pendent 1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., Telephone, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S | 
ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Fre 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W 
BY HOT WATER 


i. EATI N AND STEAM 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 
W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 143 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Telephone 8160 Bank. Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON,” - 
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“Swinton.—Jan: 18.—For the erection’ of a technical 
jnstruction- room, Swinton, near Manchester, for the Man- TENDERS. 
_chester Board of Guardians. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, archi- _ BLACKHEATH. 
tect, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. : For the erection of Baptist church, Shooter’s Hill Road, 
.: TrwEswELL.—Jan. 25.—For the erection of'a new lock-up Blackheath. Mr. S.S. DorrripGE and MeéSsrs. THompson 
at Tideswell, Derbyshire. Mr. J. Somes Storey, county | & Wa.rorp, joint architects. 
surveyor, County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. F. & H. F. Higgs . : d ! : -£6,900°'0 0 
Tornes.—For the erection of new buildings, alterations Higgs & Hill ‘ , ; : : 20,444"'01 0 
and repairs at Hampstead Farm, near Totnes, and Parkhill, Holliday & Greenwood ; 5 F 3777) 06 0 
Littlehempstone. Messrs. Bourne & Son, land agents, Kennard Bros. °. , ; ; ; mm 50,325 °O. 0 
Totnes. J. & C. Bowyer . ; gr Sea « +,0;280 :..0. 77-0 
Wates.—Jan. 16.—For pulling-down and rebuilding the | J. & W. Falkner & Sob) - 6,210 0 0 
“West of England tavern, Pill, Newport. Mon. Messrs.| W.Akers&Co. . ©. . >. . 6,163 0 0 
Lansdowne & Greig, architects, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, Holt & Son . . . . . . £°6,150°"0 .o 
Newport, Mon. Wallis & Son é : : : : DONO Uy Come) 
Wates.—Jan. 16.—For erection of a new Baptist chapel J. & Hi Roberts. : ; - 6,139..0 0 
and schoolrooms at Glyncorrwg, Port Talbot. Mr. D. L. Batley, Son & Holness : : . - 57987. 0 Oo 
Evans, architect, Blaengwynfi. Patman & Fotheringham* . - 54983, 0 © 


* 
Wates.—Jan. 16.—For the rebuilding of the Angel inn, se nto TOSS 20S 73 tance. 


Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 
Wates.—Jan. 16.—For the erection of a new boys’ CROYDON. 

school at Romilly Road, Barry, Glamorgan. Mr. G. A. 

Birkenhead, architect, Caledonian Chambers, Cardiff. 
Wates.—Jan. 19.—For building a church at Miskin, in 


For the erection of a detached house in Lismore Road, 
Croydon. Mr. Frank Winpsor, architect, 1 High Street, 


the parish of Llantrisant. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, archi- Eetien Bros £839 0 0 

i 5 | 1M . . . ° . ° *X 

tect, Cardiff. = Everitt ; . 743 0 O 
Wa tes.—Jan. 21.—For additions, &c., to Pendoylan Pearson & Co. : ; 7 3SanOuLO 

National schools. Mr. E. Jenkin Williams, architect, 17 Quay W. Gowman, Croydon (accepte7) ; : 73a OO 


Street, Cardiff. 
Wates.—Jan. 25.—For the erection of thirty-two houses 
at Deri. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect and surveyor, 


For the erection of girls’ meeting hall, Bynes Road, South 
Croydon. Mr. Frank Winpsor, architect, 1 High Street, 


Croydon. 
Be ngced. ee F : Wawman : : ; : : | L223 0R 6. 6O 
Wa tes.—Jan. 31.—For building a villa residence and Puraie 
“gee ; ae : ; : : : : = s195048 0") 0 
farm buildings at Rhyd, Blaenanerch, near Cardigan. Mr. Rex iilonts 
mers Jones, architect, Dolwen, Rhydlewis, Henllan, W. GowMan, Croydon (accepted ) cAGM oO eS 
Wates.—Jan. 16.—For making an entrance and pro- | For proposed alterations at Knighton, Pampisford Read, 
viding and fixing a division railing and other work at the Croydon. Mr. Frank Wiunpsor, architect, 1 High 
Nanthir Council school at Blaengarw. Mr. T. Mansell Street, Croydon. 
Franklen, clerk of the Glamorgan County Council, Westgate | Barker . ELOS. TO +O 
Street, Cardiff. | Bailey, Croy don (provisionally accepted) . wm 5LS5 O° 0 
ELE CTRI The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 
C /HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. STONE-BREAKER 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 


GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. Beeline LEICESTER. 
Al r f FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 
CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS," * 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 
Works : MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, is essential, and the best results are obtained 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” from the material and workmanship of the 
8, ; : 


___Setional tenons, Nout? Satins ___ FRENCH ASPHALTE Co. 
ROOFING TILES. LIMITED, 


VARIOUS COLOURS. § Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sany-faced ol —————————— 


. | ry Qanth faced {. Trade Mark: 
OTT, ee ite son, HARTSHILL Brtcx ano Tite co. tro. WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


| MOTHERWELL. Roofing Tiles sun gE ON TREN Ty century agoare) TE RRA-COTTA WORKS, 
3 Catalogues Free, : as good now as when first fixed. CLE ETHORPES. 
anufaeturer of MOULDED BRICK 
~ For - FLOORS, IND { A RUBBER ST AM PS ¥ FINTALS, CHIMNEY POTS, VENTILATORS” 
tales } VASES, &c. 
For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, Spécialité—WINDOW HEADS. 
FURNITURE, Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


2QdJetter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s.; 
he TR M O N OG RAM S; Complete, with box, pad 
g {and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Fuli names, in neat type, 28. post 

free. Price Lists free. 


SWADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. JOHN BERKELEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


0 Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


‘Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
old Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. MosAIC: PARQUET- WD BLOCK 
Works_-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. b.9 LEADED LIGNT9- WAIL: TILING 


Fn nn ae ‘ ; = Fras , F 
fol. LXXI, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth Price 12s. 6d. » Pa 


13.20: KINGS R& 
AS" PANCRAS I2NDONaw 


_ 10. = THE. “ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Jan. 13, 1905. 


Cc ROYDO N—con tin ued, 


For the erection of eight houses and office at Anchor Place, 
Mr. F RANK Winpsor, architect, 1 High Street, 


Croydon. 
Croydon. * 
E. J. SauNDERS, Senge (accepted ) 


) % ) 


ce 


Abe hg CHIPPENHAM. 


rE « 


For sewage and sewage disposal works, 


CJ 


engineer, Chippenham. 
) Neale, Ltd. 

) Webb. C 
Aslvé «.« 
Jackrt 

j. & ‘Nt:Patrick . 
Shaddock .— 
J. & T. Binns : ; : 
Bell; ‘ 4 (AT YOa) 
,, Osman 


For the erection of 
J. Drxon -But 


Quantities by Messrs. THURGOOD, Son & CHIDGEY. 


EDMONTON. 


a new section house for police. Mis 
LER, architect, New Scotland Yard. 


y 2 Te bec iau ro eerlpod . £4,200 0 10 

Holloway Bros. s 3,829 O8RD 

Ansell . » ${S21)) 0. 

Grover & Sons 31798 o 40 

ns 0 SABE oO jo 

Mr. A. E, Apams, ee a re : ee oan 

Lascelles & Co. , 31720 ° Oo 

17,0 ° Lathey Bros. -« 3,669 oO © 

Bers oe rs Monk . «- 3:050.. @ fo 

Willmott & Sons . + 13,649 OO 

14,959 2 Stapleton & Son . - 3,636 -OLaS 

14,664 8| Higegs& Hill , « 3,588. Ole 

13,999 o Fairhead & Son » 3,284 0% 

13,945 17 10 Lawrence & Son . - 3,274. 0mm 

13,797 17 10 Knight & Son . 31227 5 ome 
F39155 GOLDERS GREEN, 

12,998. 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘“WEST’’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
- LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOCINGS. 
Broadway Chambers 


Miss A, WEST & PARTNERS, WESTMINSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel, No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 
Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c,, 
Boiler Seatings and Covers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 


Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill ceaeEey STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
Agents: MARBLE.’ ; 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE aRCHITECT. 
wu Price 2s. Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| | Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 


Leather, 1s, Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. FEF. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


For roads and sewers (first portion), ia sh: Golders Greéén 


Oo 

fe) 

fe) 

2 

oO 

‘3 

Vg 

oO 

oOo 
Bird & Pippard . 12,957 0 0 (Finchley Road) Estate, Ltd. . J. S. Aprams, 
Downing & Rudman . 12,877: 0 .O surveyor. 

’ Johnson & Langley 12,860 8 If Neave & Son A ; : . £4,425 0 to 
Wood’ ; 12,764 5b, 3 J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ‘ ; : » 4,405 0 0 
Pethick Bros. 12,700 9 O Kavanagh & Co. . ; : . + 45377 7 ORs 
Grounds & Newton 12,700° 0 O Rogers & Co. 0 41235. Oa 

‘ Roberts. 12,600 16 § Adams : f . «ht 4a 

, Hodson & Son, erty 12,566 5 7 R. Batvarp, Lrp. ‘(accepted ) ; A . 3;950 :oumm 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews 12,482 1 
Strickland : : : 12,453 H 5 ILFRACOMBE. a a 
Powell : 12,311 15 71] For alterations and additions to houses in Marine Place. 
Harrison & Co. . 12,05 OO Mr. ALLEN T. HussELt, architect. 
Johnson Bros.. 12,049 0 O Upton . ‘ Bory °o Oo 
Moran & Son 12,000 © 0 Reed : 616 0 0 
Riley . : 11,999 17. O Knill 607. 0 O 
Firth & Co. Tino 7 Om at Pickett 600 0 Oa 
Ashley 11;768: 310 J. D. Knill + 59° .Ofm@ 
Free & Co. 11,564 11 6 Smith . 54708 
E. IRELAND, Morecambe (accepted ) Ui, 55 0un2 9 Pearce «» 541) Ca 
Colborne 10,7O9cI7 17 R. Fry (accepted ) . - 524. 0am 

DRAWIN OFF 
SPR AG UE & CO. (QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED hs nara Transfer Boeash 
°S Tracing Papers erent kinds), 
oUt emcees tn cepatel. POORE’S Cantiqnons! Drawing Papers "a 


78 inches wide). 
‘POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sample 


‘CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPO! 
ALIST of ART PLATE 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT’ 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., ‘“ Tribrach, London.” 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 7882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Telegrams, “FURSE, NOTTINGHAM," 


| Sr EO EES A Ec SE ee 
screened and graded 

OR CLINKER to suit all purposes 
: 9 in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 

Coke re Breeze Merchants, 


3 St. Augustine’s Road, 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful, san ” 


 GARRATT & ; co 


|WITCHELL & CC 


Art Metal Workers & Manufact 


| VULCAN HOUSE, S6LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E E 


ery) description of ironwork fo 

Habis: of Ohurches, Mansions, Residenoe Public Pe 
Private Buildings, &c, 

and Estimates Trial ( 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.H. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HANDSW ORTH. HULL. 
For erection of public baths in Grove Lane, boilers, ma- | For taking-down shops in Whitefriargate, Hull, and the 
' chinery, heating apparatus and other engineering work. | erection -ofi banking premises, for the Halifax Com- 
Mr. Joun P. Osgorne, architect, Birmingham. mercial Banking Company, Ltd. Messrs. Watsu & 

Marshall . , : t : : . £17,400 0 Oo GraHam NrcuHoras, architects, Museum Chambers, 
‘Moffat & Sons . 5 F S A ae 7,409 110-0 Halifax. 

Wilcock & Co. i 16,885 0 o -  G, Hourron & Sons, Lrp., Hull (accepted ). 

Griffiths | ¢ 10,750 © ©} For work in basement and shops, forming part of the public 
»Jackson. - 10,700 0 0 hall, for the Corporation. Mr. JosEpH H. Hirsv, city 
“ ro. ° i §L6j020 0) oO architect, 

Serco ; 15.994. 9 0} -Sangwin ey: : ; £19,952 10-1 
- Dallow & Sons . Baio DQ Dates & Sons ; : : ; Hees cite, 

Parnell & Sons . tS odors (O Arnoldta: Sons . 15,460 0 | 0 
_ Rowbotham SES cesar a oO | Good & Sons . 15,450 0 O 

Langley, é . esi750 SO. 0 Beilby . 15,299 0 0 

Bishop. : - 15,687 0 2|  Goates ’ : « #,18,290: £087 0 
eeebb- =. CTC - 15,655 © ©O/| Hebblewhite& Wilson . . .  .°15,268 15 9 
‘Hopkins .- « 15,500 0 O| GH. Panton, Anlaby Road (accepted ) 15,268 15 9 

Sapcote & Sons. - CE ate Toate ae 5 2 ” : 
Barnsley &Son. . : ‘ : i 18,388 0 0] For steel and ironwork in connection with the cart sheds, 

Gibbs . d j : IS,151 0 0} Wincolmlee, for the Corporation. Mr. JosEPH i. 

urton : : : 15,099 0 0} Hirst, city architect. 9 

W. & J. Webb i 15,044 0 o| Boulton & Co. d ; , ; Be APC ks 
*W. Lee & Sons . ‘ 14,999 0 0} Ward & Oliver : a1 27 Og d es 

J. Webb : 14,989 0 oj}; Young & Peck Say y gym coats Sp 

Gowing & Ingram . é 145790350 oj; Coonan . * ZO Ono 
‘Whitehouse & Sons .. . : 14,571 © o| Parsons & Sons : k FE Aeblmligy 0? G 
HENDON. | Skipworth, Jones & Lomas, Utd. =) + - eee tO ae ee 
For portable fire-escape shed for the Urban District Braksrey & Co ive te rd teas 

Council. Mr. S. SLaTerR GRIMLEY, engineer. 

Seles, Ltd. . ‘ ‘ : : 5H eieetomre IRELAND. 

Hudgell . . . ° : - 137 © O| For building a technical school, for the Coleraine Urban 

Lisles . Tey pe ure 7-0 District Council. Messrs. W. & M. Given, architects, 

Humphreys, Ltd. 127 0 Oo Coleraine. ne 
-McManus : 116 9 0 W. Goutp & Co., Diamond, Coleraine, ‘co. 

Glover & Sons BES OF (0 | Derry (accepted ) £1,484, 9° 3 

Harbrow z ; : if aglee Beare) ; 
own (“Frazzi” system) FOO) 5) “0 LONDON. 

urpin Bros. . : 2 3 : LOA" 0” 0 o 

Smith & Co. A ss 652.0 10") For repairs and decorations to five shops at Lower Clapton. 

Pecover * 5 5 5 5 F , 5 SO.) O Mr. Hereert RIcHESs, architect. ; 

: -* Recommended for acceptance. J. T. Rosey (accepted). . : =e se OunO 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


SPANITE ron BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, — | 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e.” 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO. 


_ WINDSOR ST., Lta. 
BIRMINGHAM. = 


 BALUSTERS, NEWELS, 


OVERDOORS, and CARVING 


of every description. 


LIST, 


A HELLIWELL 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
‘Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees. 


BASSANT Buos.| 


ESTD. 1879. 


PARQUET FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS, 


87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 
No connection with any other firm 
of the same name. — 
Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, “ Oarpetless, London.” 
Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


‘*s PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZIN 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


11 VIOTORIA "STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. , 


FISHBURN’S LABOUR-SAVING WINCH: 


ont 


OAR 4 


LIFTING BUILDING MATERIAL 40 FEET. 
For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., apply to 


JOSEPH FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


For the construction of sewerage, comprising 1,395 yards of 


For the erection of a boat and mast shed and workshops at 
15-inch and 12-inch sewers, with manholes and lamp- 


South Wharf, Rotherhithe, for. the Metropolitan 


Asylums Board. holes, &c. Mr. Hersert G, Coates, engineer. 
Bulled & Co. 4 : ’ : . gees ape a) Hull’? = ce ‘ me 224 °°4 
Renwick . p : : : 1,475 0 O Langley, Hard & Johnson ; : § 1,109- 19 9a 
Tonge & Co., Ltd. = : . . Shit 301 G2 Siddons & Freeman . ; P , Ry. 066 [30m 
W. Jobson & Gonetds : ‘ ; Ln 14 2OOmOmEO Barry . m , : : : . 1,060 134 
Reason. 5 : . . - 1,290 0 0 Kirk & Dobson. . . 2 : .. 1,047" Fag 
Johnson ed Cer . . ~ 1) Ge 0 pr lg 2OO mma BAR. 6o hs H. Philbrick : ; ; . 10477 Ie 
Aldridge & Son . ' 5 : : . 1,189 19 0 Holme & Sons . j : F ; « 1,002) (7aunes 
Mordey & Myer . : ’ : : -) a, LSS ERO emnO Palmer Pa ; z : : 2 948 18 7 
Lawrence & Son . ! A ; : 5 ifoyWa CY Christie ; : ’ F : f : 925 18 II 

. Renshaw . : ‘ : . : nl, O23 ROMEO E. & T. Smith : ; . : , .. | 9247 ae 

Kents. 4 . . : . - 1,012 5 oO Eastwood . ‘ : E ». “ea. OQOdzTQMIE 
Shelbourne & oe , ; ; : : ol,005/0 0: BO E. Haycock & SOs : 879° 2m 
Thomas & Edge . . . . . . 997 9 Oo A. JEWELL, Little Bowden (accepted ) vise - 849 5 oO 
White & Co. : . . : . - 978 90 0 Panter & Son n : e 806 7 2 
Cruse .& Co... . . . . . - 954 9 0 Engineer’s estimate -. ’ rite ° 865 oO a 
Harbrow. 9490 0 O 
1s, 13, NIGHTINGALE, Albert Embankment, 

S.E. (accepted) . , ; : b ‘ 875 9 0 NEWHAVEN. 

For alterations and interior fittings to 240 High Road, Lee, | For the erection of an isolation hospital with administration 
S.E., for the London and South-Western Bank, Ltd. block, Lewes Road, Horsham. Mr. F. J. Rayyer, 


architect, Newhaven. 


Mr. C. L. Morean, architect. ; 
C. Cooxe, Newhaven (accepted) w - £5,085 Opa 


Lascelles & Co... E : : : 3.1429 TaN 
Courtney & Fairbairn . : ‘ ; ant 4 SO BO 
i sass Builders, Ltd. . : ; ; 1) 2,087 BORO REIGATE. 
. J 'g Y CCe 
J. Grover SesSon-(ar epee) ; : AO TICP 850 For street works in Blanford and Crakell Roads. Mr. F. T. 
Crayton, borough surveyor. ; 
NORBITON. Streeter & Co... 4 ‘ : : - 41,049 0. 0 
For residence, stabling, &c., for Mr. Arthur Billings. Mr. Soan . ; : , : 2 : . | 1,032, Saaum 
W. G. Tutt, architect. Pickard : , : : : é : 972 2 9 
Roberts & Co... : : , ; £31979 rome) Iles : : : , ‘ : ; . 965 Tague 
Penny & Co. : : : : : 3,955 Oo oO Thacker , ; : , ; F ; 937 lam 
Jones . ; . : : : : 3, S90RNO ano Faulkner. : s 3 : : z 919 15 Oo 
Adams. : ; : ; ° : - $3,709.08, 0 May . : : : . 900). os 
Martin . ; : : : : aT OOmEO ao Cunningham- Forbes & Co. . : ‘ 2 899 II 7 
Green & Co.. : : : , ; E37 Oe O Fry Bros. . : ‘ : ‘ rk 892 1 8 
Baker . : ; : , Rete? Kohl's) H. Streeter & Co. 810 0 Oo 
Braid & Co (acc pled) : ‘ ; ; ., OFZ aeRO LO S. KavanacH & Co., Surbiton Hill it Cabelplady 755 (Se 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, 


FITTINGS 


WILLESDEN ‘PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


THLEPHONS 6558 GRERRARD. 


KINNINMONT & TAYLOR, **072tu2s:,té2,,tesumeat 


19 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, W: 


Legal Work of every description. Estimates Post Free. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PURLEY. 


For the erection of billiard-room in Brighton Road, Purley. | 


Mr.. Frank Winpsor, architect, 1 High Street, Croydon. 


Walker .- ; 5 ! : ‘ Pee SSOu10 . 0 
Pearson & Co. : oi : F 435 9 Oo 
For the’erection of stable in Brighton Road, Purley. Mr. 
FRANK Wrnpsor, architect, 1 High Street, Croydon. 
Walker . ; : : : ; . £490 0 oO} 
Pearson & Co. 3 “ enn, Sis ‘ 420.0 Oo 
; SWINDON. 


For extensions to the electricity works buildings, for the 


Corporation. Mr. H. J. Hamp, borough surveyor. 
_Tydeman Bros. . ou h2:430' 9 07 0 
H. & C. Spackman 2150: OF 10 
Segiborme ~ _. : : : ‘ 2,049. 2 § 
J. C. Norman, Victoria Road (accepted ) 1,933 16. 8 
For sewering, levelling, paving, metalling, flagging, chan- 


nelling, lighting and°completely finishing Broad Street, 
for the Corporation. Mr. H. J. Hamp, borough sur- 


veyor. 

Free & Co. ot .405- 4!) 6 

Free & Sons F W38Gr13 5 

Colborne : 1,369-' 6. 0 
_ Williams ; ; n350 5.9) 3 

Free Bros. . hig’ : ‘ ; o2tae ake 2 

Wincucomse, Swindon (accepted ) ' Wet Ez (2 


WALES. 
For the erection of a billiard and bagatelle-room in con- 
nection with the workmen’s hall. 


’-TRADE NOTES. 


| THERE seem to be no limits to advertising. The Ripolin 
| Company, of 110. Fenchurch Street, London, the proprietors 
of Ripolin paint, are issuing a small case of sticking- 
plaster as an advertisement of Ripolin. We trust that their 
enterprise may be rewarded, and that the recipients will 
stick ” to Ripolin. : 
Tue calendar produced by Messrs. Diespeker, Ltd., differs 
from others by having a view of St. Peter’s, Rome, and 
| Bernini’s Courtyard in front. They also give examples.of 
some of the mosaic pavements in Classic style, which are 
probably the most successful of their class recently produced 
in England. 
Messrs. McDowatt, Steven & Co., Lrp., of London, 
| Glasgow and Falkirk, have we understand just secured the 
contract for the cooking apparatus required at the New Ren- 
| frewshire combination poorhouse, which is being erected 
| at Crookston, near: Paisley, N.B. . The plant consists of 
coal-fire range, steam serving table, central cluster of four 
eighty-gallon steam boiling pans, two batteries of vegetable 
steamers, tea-infusing apparatus, &c. The firm is very busy 
in this class of work, having also in hand at present, among 
other contracts, the cooking appliances for other two work- 
houses and a sanatorium at Blackpool. 


Tue International Archeological Congress will be opened 
| at Athens by the Crown Prince of Greece on April 7.. The 
| congress will last a week, and the Crown Prince is expected 
to preside at some of the sittings. The opening meeting 
will be held in the Parthenon, and M. Carapanos, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, will address the members 
of the congress. The Director of Greek Antiquities and 


For the erection of a pumping-station and reservoir in con- 
nection with the water-supply of Llysfaen. 
SHEFFIELD & Evans, Rhyl (accepted ) 


official language of the congress will be French. At ‘the 
conclusion of the congress a tour will be organised among 
the islands of the A“gean, &c. 


eae ames -£256 0 0 _ the directors of foreign schools will give an account of the 
ae A. f ; j - 179 10 © | progress of archzeological research in Greece. The congress 
Llovd : ve 3 © | will be divided into seven sections, I, classical archeology ; 
Bail + 9 © | IIL. prehistoric and oriental archeeology ; IL, excavations, 
temilton & Millard ee 4 9) museums and preservation of monuments ; IV., epigraphy 
HP Miaubradact Aloe) 160 © © | and numismatics; V., Byzantine archzeology ; VI., instruc- 
mee 2 anbradach (aecepie ) 158 10.0 | tion in archeology; VII., geography and topography. The 

| 

| 


. 56,669 12 6 


¢. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


THE LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. L'”- 


Sole Proprietors of the Montrotier -Seyssel Asphalte Mines. 


Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


. This O 73 Mi IR Fi 
Highest Award (sityor| is speciiea by H.M-Otice of Works, he Admiralty, Home Ofer LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telegrams, '' Snewin, London." LONDON, H.C, Telephone 274; Holborn. 


pas. Guage: bon and other Government Departments, for Roofing, 
oe eee Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


BBE OP ceri | nen once noone sTHOET, LONDON, Ee 
HT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS “een 


| Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 
FOR | 


PARTY WALLS |. ICHTNING 


LIGHTNING | 
WAREHOUSES, &Xc. 


CONDUCTORS, | 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


| 
Chimney Columns 
»Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
Band Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required. ‘ 
Colliery Signals || 
AND x rh 2 | ti 


Electric Bells 


? supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free, 
Distance no object, 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, Sc, LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. | ‘ 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. |; 


ARCHITEC- IN ALL | L : 
7 COLOURS, a" 


TURAL 
SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. /FNULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


For Index of Advertisers, see page Xx: \published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 
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Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham. 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham. 
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SUPPLEMEN' 

ELECTRIC NOTES. the use on ins northern ‘Cau ane a frie not “exceeding 

Tue Eccles Town Council are, to, make application to the | ! inch in width, in connection with the underground conduit 
Mes of electrical traction proposed to be adopted. | a 


Local Government Board ‘for, power. to borrow 500/. for. the 
purchase of electrical motors to let out on hire. <A 

THE Local Government: ‘Board. have sanctioned. the. 
borrowing by the: Barrow, Town Council of 35,000/.. for. 
electric-lighting purposes. 

THE. Bradford: City Council on Tuesday sanctioned a 
scheme estimated to cost over 40,000/. for the distibutton 
of electricity. 

“Tue ‘Chesterfield Town Council have appointed Mr. 
R“L.-Acland the electrical engineer to the joint offices and 
manager of the Tramways Department, at a salary of 350/., 
per annum, rising to Aool, at me expiration of a year if 
satisfactory. 

‘Mr. R. B. Leacn, of Bini has been appointed 
electrical engineer to the Farnworth District .Council in! 
place of Mr. J. D. Pember, who now holds a similar posi-: 
tion at Dartford, Kent. There were a hundred a eo 


“Tue Birkenhead electricity committee having in view 
the advanitages of the penny-in-the-slot meters for thé’supply 
of gas, ‘are now adopting the system for the*swpply of 
electricity. The meters are installed without, any, charge 
and the cost of the current.is 52¢@. per unit,,an SUA REBE t@ 
one penny for five hours’ illumination. 

THE Bahia Blanca and North-Western Railway Comper 
have passed a resolution approving certain alterations in the 
articles of association, enabling the company to use and 
supply ‘electricity for lighting and motive power, it being 
intended to light the company’s various works. by electricity, 
| and, if hereafter thought advisable, to electrify the tramway. 

“ Tue Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the 
appointment of an adviser on electrical matters to the 
Government of India at a salary commencing at 7o0/. per 
month, rising to 110/. Private practice will be allowed, but 
for the post. oy 4) ot for municipalities or district boards, ,as it will be part 

of his ‘regular duties to advise such. bodies. It appears to 

THe Metropolitan District Railway has deposited | % short be probable that ere long a school of mines will be established 
Bill for next session the effect of which will be to empower Sealeinea 
it to raise 400,000/. for general purposes, for adapting the hy THe extensive defensive works being constructed by the 
railway for electrical working, to “Provide for arly loss OM \ichrian “sovernment in the tose region of the Trentina is. 
the sale of rolling-stock or plant, and to provide payment of a huge electric reflector. Part of the equipment is being 
arrears on the company’s guaranteed stocks. erected in the fort on Mount Brione. This_reflector is of 

Tue Worcester Town Council elected recently Mr. | such power that it will search the whole ofLake Garda by 

UL. M. Shaw, Wakefield, to the position of electricity engineer night or day, and will, besides, command the coast-line so 
a a salary of 4oo/, rising by annual increments of 20/. to | completely that no torpedo- boat could possibly escape it. 
soo. The two selected candidates before the Council were} _ Iris computed (says the Standard) that if the whole of 
Messrs. W. J. Bache, Gloucester, and E. E. Hoadley, Maid- the twenty-nine borough councils of the Metropolis adopted. 
Stove: the combination of dust destructors and electrical works in 

THE Tramways and Light Railways Association will the different areas under their jurisdiction, which is utilised 
meet on the 13th inst. at the rooms of the Society of Arts, | at the present time by only six of them, a saving of 300,000/, 
when a lecture on “ Overhead Equipment” will be delivered per annum to the ratepayers could be effected. Some forty 
by, Mr. Henry M., Sayers, M. LE.E. The chair will be boroughs in the provinces have adopted the system which 
occupied by Mr. A. L. C. Fell, chief officer of the London | is now so earnestly advocated in various quarters, and at 
County Council tramways. least twenty others have the matter under consideration. 

» THe Holborn Borough Council have received a letter | Several metropolitan borough councils, too, are discussing — 
2 em.the Railway Department of the Board of Trade stating | the advisability of following the examples set by Shoreditch, 
that, after full consideration, the Board‘ have approved of the pioneers of this method in London. 


CROSLAND HILL STONE, HUDDERSFIELD, 

Best Crosland Hill Stone, suitable for all classes of good work, specified by most leading Architects for Church Work 
and Public Buildings. 

Can be supplied in Random Blocks for sawing into Slabs, Panels, Heads, Sills, Mullions, Cornices, or Blocks for Carving, &c. 


WE SUPPLY SAWN SLABS OF CROSLAND HILL ASHLAR, in any thickness, from lin. upwards. 


Sawn and Machine Dressed Stone to customers’ own dimensions, or prepared in accordance with Architects’ details. 
Shall be pleased to quote for Quarry Dressed, Tooled, Sawn, or Machine Worked Stone of any description. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GRAHAM & JESSOP, ‘*zeMeretan and MOLDGREEN, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Quarry Owners, 
Quarries at Crosland Hill and Hartley Bank, Huddersfield. 
Telegrams, ‘QUARRY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Telephone No. 211. 
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LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS 
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©*| Tite Marylebone Borough Council have accepted the con- | industrial and commercial work: to be obtainedzin Spain and 
ditions proposed by the London County’ Council for the | Portugal will be carried out by the General Electric 
raising ‘of a’loan’ of 100,000/, (on account of the 340,405/,) | Company, and the Thomson-Houston Company’s interest 
upon the terms, that the loan ‘is taken up as to’ 50,000/. at | will be exclusively financial. Ads ate i 
‘once and as to 50,000/. at a time convenient to the County | 


Council and repaid with interest at the rate of 3/ 15s. per | further tramway proposals under consideration. Various 
cet per annum, calculated quarterly, by seventy-nine | schemes, both private and municipal, have been proposed, 
equal half-yearly instalments of principal and interest | ang one company obtained an order to construct a tramway 
combined within a period of forty-two years from the date | jn the borough, but on account of certain restrictions the 
of the advance. ' Sh eee : _- | order was allowed to lapse. The last municipal scheme 
A veputation of the Bradford electricity committee | was defeated by a poll of the ratepayers. The Corporation 
recently visited Dublin for the purpose of inspecting and | has since been inquiring as’ to the practicability of 
inquiring into , the working of the new three-phase alter- | motor buses. A report from the Hastings Omnibus Com- 
nating current system, with a view to its adoption by the | pany showed that the working cost of a motor ’bus ‘was 
Bradford Corporation, who are about’ to, expend some) 113¢. per mile, the earning capacity 1s. 2d. per mile, and 
9,000/. or §0,000/. in extending and improving their existing | that two ’buses fan 55,000 miles in twelve months. It was 
system, which js.continuous current. The members stated | finally resolved to inform Dr. Rhodes, of Manchester, who 
they. had, before. coming to Dublin, visited the works at asked the Council to support a private electric tramway 
Neweastle-on-Tyne and Erith, near London, but what they | company, and Mr. S. Jackson, who offered to promote a 
Service of steam motor omnibuses, that the Council could 


Tue Crewe Town Council had, at last week’s, meeting,, 


experienced in Dublin had confirmed their decision to adopt 
the three-phase system for lighting and power instead of | notsupport their schemes for the borough. . 
making a further extension of the continuous system. ct 
«Tue Manchester. City Council, have: arranged terms: in 
the matter of the action of Harters v. The Corporation of 
Manchester, , which was ,brought to- recover, compensation 
for vibration caused in the plaintiff’s works, by the processes 
carried on at the-Bloom Street electricity ;station.. » The writ 
was issued, two years ago.,;: It was hoped, by; the: electricity 
committee that the purchase of any -propesty: might. be 
avoided, and an eminent authority on ; vibration; was; con- 
sulted. His scheme, which was tried at a)cost .of- several 
thousands of pounds, proved a failure. The electricity 
committee, have received sanction to )purchase two ware- 
houses adjoining the Bloom Street station. =. -. 


_Tue Hampstead Borough Council have decided to, -pur- 
chase, the undertaking of the North-West London Electric 
Supply Company. This concern, which was formerly 
known as the Hampstead Battery Company, has offices ‘and 
a generating station near the Midland Railway in Finchley 
Road, ‘almost exactly in the centre of the borough, and’ -has 
been a rival of the Council for’the supply of electricify:ia 
| one of the’ wéalthiést parts. Several years ago the laté 
Vestry Sécured ‘dn order'ehabling them’ to~ establish? 
municipal electric’ supply, And’ the undertaking has‘ been 
developed to such an extent’ that the Council now has? 5,006 
customers. The capital expenditure amounts to 346,608¢., 

cod land last year the’ imcome was 58,051/, and the surplus 
’ Tue General Electric Company of Berlin (Allgemeine profit 5,796/.' In’spite of the fact that the private company 
Elektricitats Gesellschaft) have entered into a working | were’ not’ allowed to lay mains in the public roads, they 
alliance with the Thomson-Houston’for business in Spain | sucteeded’in obtaining concessions to pass through private 
and Portugal. In these {markets the allied firms will trade | property, chiefly railway land, and so they secured over 
under the style of the ‘‘ Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft | 700 customers in the’ heart of the district. Their inability 
Thomson-Houston,” or Thomson-Houston General Electric | to extend their supply was a serious obstacle’ to them as a 
Company, which has been formed with ‘a capital of | company, and, after protracted negotiations, they have 
3,000,000 pesetas. Under this arrangement the actual | agreed to sell the whole concern to the Council for 12,000/. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. r 


GALYWANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue Aston Board of Guardians adopted on the roth inst. 
detailed plans of a new pavilion to be erected for the 
accommodation of 112 male pauper imbeciles and epileptics. 


Mr. WuHiTworTH WuiTTakeER, of Rochdale-Road, Old-' 
‘| students and. an amount received for old buildings and 


ham, builder and contractor, who died on October 4, 
left personal property of the value of 77,179/.; the whole of 
the estate being valued at 90;079/. 

Tue Essex County Council have decided, on account of 
the crowded state of the lunatic asylum at Brentwood, to 
erect an additional asylum at Colchester at a cost of half a 
million sterling. ot 

Tue Smethwick education committee have given instruc- 
tions that plans should be prepared for the erection of 
buildings to accommodate a technical and a ‘secondary 
school upon a site provided by the Town Council, at a 
cost of 10,000/. 

Tue Portsmouth Corporation are to institute proceedings 
for the first time under their new building by-laws, which 
were only put into force after consideration extending over 
a period of several years.. It is alleged: they have been 
infringed by a local builder by using a quantity of mould 
instead of sand in the making of mortar used in the con- 
struction of houses at Southsea. ia ’ 


and to extend the limits of supply for-gas and water. , The 
ew works are to include the construction of a reservoir, to 
be known as the Deanclough reservoir, and other works in 
the parish of Great Harwood, and the extended boundary 
would be to the outer limits of the parish of Altham. 

THE Foreign Office have issued a consular report on the 
German cement industry. _ The report states that no ‘other 
branch of industry in Germany has probably ever experi- 
enced such a rapid expansion, and also during recent years 
such an extraordinary over-production, as the cement trade. 
The beginning of the industry dates back only to the.year 
1852. Yet the annual output at the present’ time is 
estimated at 30,000,000 casks. Of. this quantity some 
700,000 tons, valued at nearly a million sterling, were ex- 


RUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


ported during the ‘year 1903.. The over-production has had 


| a ruinous-effect-on prices in Germany. 


THE Metropolitan Asylums Board have been: informed. 
by the works committee that the actual cost of completion 
of the Park Hospital was 251,711, of which 227,457/ (less 
a ‘certain sum paid out of the surplus. on fees of medical 


materials) was for erecting and fitting-up the hospital, con- 


| *structing’a-wefl and providing a water-softening apparatus, 
making up and paving roads abutting on the site, and a few 


minor works, 10,920/. for furnishing the hospital, and 


'|-15,2932 for architects’ commission, quantity surveyor’s 
| charges, clerks of the works, wages and lithography and 


printing. Exclusive of the cost of the land and ‘of the 
furniture the cost per bed was nearly 440/. pew, 

TueE Bolton Town Council recently received’ a ‘letter 
from a Liverpool firm of contractors respecting their tender 
for the Hacken sewage works contract. They complained 
that the tender of another contractor had been reduced 
after the amount of theirs had been ascertained, and that 
the former was accepted, although still somewhat higher 
than theirs. The subject was discussed at length’ by the 
Council, and it transpired that the reason was’ that the 
committee which had the matter in hand desired to afford 


_an opportunity of employment to local men by giving ‘the 


' | contract to a local ‘firm. 

Unper the provisions of the Accrington District Gas and | 
, Water Board Bill it is intended, at a cost of several thousand | 
. pounds, to authorise the Board to make new waterworks | 


In the end it was resolved that 
the matter could not be reopened: + °°. EEE 

Tue Accrington Town Council discussed: on Monday the 
placing of the contracts for the erection of a ‘school to 
accommodate about 1oo children. The education committee 
had recommended the acceptance of the tender of. Messrs. 


| W. “Eaves. & ‘Co., a Blackpool firm. Afterwards it! was 


decided to consider whether the greater part of the work 
could not be given to local contractors, whose tenders had 
been previously: rejected. In the discussion it was-urged 
by some that it would be unfair and dishonourable not to 
give the contract to- Messrs. Eaves, and by others ‘it would 
be quite legitimate to do so, seeing that both the education 
committee at a later meeting and the general purposes com- 
mittee had recommended it. By seventeen votes -to- eleven 
the Council decided to give the contracts to five persons, four 
of whom were local, their combined tenders amounting to 
11,273/. (237. more than that of Messrs. Eaves). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. bells were found.to be properly. hung, some of the tower 
stairs need renewing, and the pinnacles require atteiition ; 
| the tie-beams and roof are sound, but the roof will have to 
DAVID LEWIS ‘HOSTEL, LIVERPOOL. be stripped and relathed. Mr. Turner’s objections to the 

Tae a ae chancel are, the report states, based on mistaken observa- 


SUNDERLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W., 


COLONNA DELLA LUPA, SIENA. tion, due to bad weather and shortness of the day. The old 

- ite, ae Ge foundations are in-existence, and no graves need be dis- 
THE TOWER OF THE “MARTORANA,” PALERMO. | turbed if the chancel is rebuilt on the ancient lines. To 
peas OU | | build the chancel will not necéssitaté the reseating of the 


HOUSES, DARTMOUTH ROAD, BRONDESBURY. church. 


‘PREMISES, PRINCE’S beieer, oe SQUARE. a 
= VARIETIES. 


| Mr. H. H. Srort, borough -surveyor to the Hove Town 
Council, has prepared a scheme for dealing with the sewage 
| of Aldrington so as to drain. it. into the intercepting sewer. 
| Application for a loan of 26,200/. is recommended. 

Mr. James Barton, C.E., has expressed his willingness 
to give his services to the Bann drainage conference com- 
| mittee in the preparation of an alternative scheme to that 
suggested by the Board of Works engineer. Br 


‘Tue Arbroath Town Council had under consideration on 
“Monday a letter from H.M. Office of Works referring to the | 
intimation that the Council were disposed to enter into an 
arrangement for handing over the buildings outside the 
Abbey gate, at present in possession of the Council, to the | 
charge and management of H.M. Office of Works. A plan 
received from Mr. Oldrieve, the surveyor, indicating what 
are the buildings referred to, was laid before the Council. | nie : 
Mr. Oldrieve asked if the plan showed correctly what is | Tue Tamworth Rural District Council have instructed 
intended, in order that a report on the subject might be | the plan committee to consider the advisability of adopting 
made to the Board of Works. The plan was approved of, |new by-laws for the whole ‘of the. rural district of 
and it shows that the buildings in question, which include Tamworth. 
the Regality Tower, should be transferred to the Board of, Tue St. Helen’s Town’ Council rejected a resolution 
Works, who shall in future undertake the preservation of that- instead of three members attending the Health Con- 
the buildings. It was agreed ‘that the Abbot's House, ex- | gress in London, as arranged, only two should attend, and 
cluding what is known as the kitchen, should be retained that a professional stenographer should be engaged to supply 
in the hands of the town and the rent drawn as hitherto. ___ | a verbatim report of the proceedings. 

Tue report of Mr. Thackeray Turner, architect, upon ‘Tue Great Central Railway Company are about to lay 
the condition of the ancient parish church at Carisbrooke, | Pick-up water tanks at various points on their system for 
which we summarised last week, has been submitted to a the use of all descriptions of trains. It has been found that 
meeting of the church restoration committee, who have the usual process of filling boilers from the standards wastes 
decided to form a sub-committee of practical men, expe- | time and impedes traffic. 
rienced in building work, to look into the matters men- Tue death is announced, at Melbourne, of Mr. Ernest 
tioned in the report, and also to report on other important | Lyon Fletcher, eldest son of the late Mr. Thomas Fletcher, 
points which Mr. Turner had not dealt with. The com- of the firm of Fletcher, Russell & Co., Ltd., gas engineers 
mittee spent two days going over the whole building, | and artistic ironfounders, Warrington, London, &c. ‘ He 
examining the tower, church roof and walls, &c., making a | was formerly a director’ of the firm, and was also at one 
thorough investigation, and have found that in some points | time a captain in the Volunteers. He was about 33 years of 


their report does not bear out Mr. Turner’s views. The | age. 
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anes tf. 4 i Te ogni team - ont. heres oF ares sat fernd | 
Fue Edinburgh *Mlerchailte! Asocttiony wh” Are thie 
filicipal. moveld n' the exhibridn’ proposed’ wo Be held in 
edinbureh: in 1907, have circulated ‘petitions ‘for ‘Signature 
praying the Town Council to take’ the" pro osal’thto ” con- 
‘Sideration and call a public meeting ofthe Citizens. ’ PRET a 


; Se Tathiooe bed oF sulh 2 
ONLY, ,200 .yards more remained. on. the,.7th.,inst,, to be, 


bored..,before, the perforation -of .the, Simplon. tunnel is 
accomplished, and’-it,is hoped .that-if,,no,fresh, springs of 
water are discovered the two apertures will be united about 
the middle of nextansath==——— 

Tue Local Government Board have distributed circulars 
containing the order which itthasfissued under sub-section 2 
‘of section 8 of the Housing ef;the;Working Classes Act, 


1L903;»-prescribing forms.in, substitution for. those in the 


fourth schedule to 
1890. , Mm 4 hous 46 to onl eto? esiteoilac 4 
«4 -C2ROFESSOR : Bostock .Hity.will give a course pf leetures 
on‘; Sanitary.Engineering Law:and Statistics” at Birming- 


the Housing of.the- Working Classes ‘Act, 


ham. University to;meet,the requirements of public health 


students. The lectures, will-;commence on Monday, and 


will, be. illustrated, by, models,- diagrams, &c. Fee for the 


course, 2¢. 25.9:1: 4 Aoitia Sele wai edtne eet eS 
» Tue Macclesfield Town ,Council has appointed. Mr. 
William Newbiggin, of Manchester, to be the gas. engineer, 
at a salary of 300/, with permission-to eontinue his practice 
as a consulting engineer, so long as it does not interfere with 
the management of the works... Three members of the 
same family have held the position in succession. _ eats 
THE paving committee of the Manchester. Corporation 
have found work this week for- 834 of the unemployed, or 
twenty more than last week. All the men, are engaged 
through the Labour Bureau. The conditions of employ- 
ment are that men who work not. less’ than three full days 
in succession are paid at the rate of 58d. an. hour, and those 
who work for shorter periods receive 5d. an DGUL aan 
Tne Parish Council of Shavington, a suburb of Crewe, 
recently erected some lamps. The ratepayers held a meet- 
ing, passed a resolution protesting against. the lamps, of 
light being paid for out of the rates, censuring the Council 
and requesting them to resign. For some nights following 
the lamps were unlighted. They have since been relighted 
and there is a recurrence of excitement. 
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Tue Aston Town’ Gdthici reééhtlyapplied for a loan ; 
12,500/. to paye, Lichfield Road, At the inquiry it we 
stated that an agreement. had’ been ‘entered into with th 
County Council. tg,-pay -1,940/. aper-annum towards th 
upkeep of the road. The Corporation recently took oye 
the tramway system, which has-been running on this roa 
for the past twenty years, and entered upon a scheme ¢ 
reconstruction and‘ electrical equipment of the new tran 
ways. That work, having been. completed, it was thougl 
desirable by the ‘county and borough’ surveyors to pave th 
road from Tower.Road, to Grayelly, Hill with granite sett: 
the total being 13,625 square yards. = * 

FURTHER details were published on Saturday respectin 
the proposed, docks, at Harwich, concerning which.a Bill ha 
been deposited for promotion next session. _The promote: 
are asking for powers to raise 2,000,000/. in. shares, and i 
addition to, issue up to 500,000/, debenture stock. The tote 
area proposed to be covered is about 250 acres, which woul 
allow: ample. room ‘for,, warehouses. offices, granaries ik 
general, quay. accommodation. . The, docks . proper woul 
extend over 100, acres and would be. approached by a 
entrance lock 800 feet deep ahd 80 feet , wide, with ‘a mini 
mum, low-water depth of 20, feet, rising to 33 feet. 

Ay, inquest was held into the death of an aged coupl. 
‘who. were poisoned, in. their, bedroom. at Holloway.. / 
three-light, telescope chandelier had been drawn down som 
distance, and there being no, water in the.tube, there was | 
large escape of gas. .It.was explained that with coal-gas i 
required very much less to poison than to suffocate. Whil 
one part of gas, to.ten of air was needed: to cause an ex 
plosion, one in thirty would’ cause death. The Corone 
remarked upon the danger of. old-fashioned telescopic ga: 
chandeliers, and said that an invention had been introducec 
which rendered the use of water in chandeliers unnéces 
sary, and it was to be hoped the invention would be more 
generally adopted. - 

At the last meeting of Lewes Board of Guardians, ; 
member complained that in connéction with the Christma: 
decorations at the workhousé a cottage intended _ to be ¢ 
burlesque of Sir William Grantham’s cottage was erected 
If his information was correct he thought the Board shoulc 
dissociate themselves from anything of that kind. The 
clerk, who is also clerk of the Chailey Rural Council, saic 
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je did not think the matter could be taken seriously. The 
jlaris of this cottage, though not approved, were, he believed, 
jrawn about twelve months ago—long before the’ dispute 
wrose with Sir William Grantham. It formed a background 
oafigure of Father Christmas, and was certainly not in- 
ended to be a “take off” of Sir William’s cottage. The 
Board took no. action. 2 NA ape a 

Tue Stockport Corporation having purchased the Hazel | 
srove tramways, a meeting of the shareholders ‘of the. | 
Company was held on Monday night.. The purchase price | 
was 24,000/., and ‘it is. proposed. to pay ‘the shareholders: 27s. 
ger Share and’ ro ‘percent. fromthe! date of the last divi- 
jend. The''secretary of the company, who was appointed 
liquidator, is to receive 200 guineas as compensation. The 


directors were awarded 150/., the manager 200/,, and the 
solicitor to the company 100 guineas. A sum of 735/. was 
allotted for winding-up purposes, and it was decided to give | 


the employés one week’s extra salary. The Corporation | 


tramways committee has accepted a tender, amounting to 
nearly 7,000/, by Messrs. Scott & Co., of the Leeds Steel 
Works, for rails for the Hazel Grove route. 


COAST EROSION. 


Ar last week’s meeting of the Isle: of Wight Rural 
District Council a further letter was read from Mr. G. W. 
Colenutt, F.G.S., as to the damage being. done by the 
removal of shingle from the beach at Whitecliff Bay fer 
use in the construction of Government fortifications on the 
downs above, stating that, as a further opinion might havo 
the effect of inducing the lord of the manor (Sir Graham 
Hamond-Greeme) to reconsider the whole question, he had 


written to Sir Archibald Geikie asking whether he agreed | 


that it was a short-sighted policy for the lord of the manor 
to allow the natural accumulation of shingle on the beach 
to be carted away. Sir Archibald Geikie wrote in reply :-— 
“T entirely agree with you in your view as to the short- 
sightedness of the authorities who remove the shingle from 
the beach and thus take away the only natural protection 
to the base of the cliff. I hope your opposition and that of the 


hardly be possible to-find- anywhere in European authority 
whose opinion on questions of denudation’ and erosion 
carried more weight than that of Sir Archibald Geikie. — As 
a student of the geological, features of ;Whitechiff Bay for 


| thirty years, Mr. Colenutt says :—-"\I emphatically repeat 


that the removal of shingle from the beach will inevitably 
result, at no-distant date, in a marked and disastrous increase 
in the sea erosion of the cliffs along the whole sweep of 
the bay. | As a matter of fact:the sea, following the removal 
of shingle, is now washing away portions of the bases of 


| the cliffs which, from my own knowledge, have not been 
| touched by the sea since 1881.” 


: It was decided to send a 
copy of the letter to the lord of the manor with the object 
of preventing further removal of the shingle. 


BUILDING IN BLACKPOOL. 


A Loca. GovERNMENT Boarp inquiry was held at the Black- 
pool town hall last week for the purpose of obtaining 
sanction to borrow a further sum of 5,400/. in respect of the 


| Corporation stables in Rigby Road. 


| been: I 


Rural District Council may succeed in arresting the abstrac- | 


tion of the shingle.” Mr. Colenutt added that it would 


The Town Clerk said the original application was heard 
in May 1902, when the Corporation applied for sanction to 
borrow 12,000/, to erect the stables. The actual cost had 
7,5312 12s. 1od., but as sanction was only given for 
11,8802, which left a balance in excess of 5,651/. 12s. 10d., 


| the application that day was for 5,400/, and the balance of 


the amount in excess, 251/ 12s. 1od., would be met in 
another way by the Corporation. The. excess had. been 
occasioned by the treacherous state of the land, which 
was far more boggy than they had expected. Tests 
were made by the use of weights, and the results jus- 
tified the Corporation in building stables of one storey 
high. In the immediate district there were the refuse 
destructor works, with a large and heavy chimney and other 
buildings on land similar to,that on which the stables. were 
erected. ‘Whilst the excavations were-being made for the 


chimney, however, they found that the land was boggy, and 
' the Corporation wisely decided to excavate down to firm 


clay, and in doing that they had a pump to draw off the 
ream water from the adjoining land. That caused a sub- 
sidence on the site of the stables, and in consequence a 
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small portion had to be re-erected. In carrying out those Mr. Preston and'Mr. Eaves, contractors, gave evidence a 
works the Corporation, instead of paving the large yard of | to the nature of the soil. ve 
8,500 square yards with old setts, decided to use new setts. There was no opposition. q 
There had been no material departure from the plans. The a 


excess was almost entirely due to the treacherous nature of 

soil ar wing away of the ream water u - 

Seal ans a ea ee BUILDING ACT AMENDMENT. 

. Mr. J. S. Brodie, the borough surveyor, said: three | Ar a meeting:of the United Wards’ Club of. the City 
separate tenders were accepted for the buildings amounting | London on Tuesday, Mr. E. -V. Huxtable read-a Paper o; 
in the aggregate to 7,038/, against his estimate of 7,644/. | “The New-London Building Act» Amendment Bill.” ~ H. 
At a depth of 23 feet yellow clay was found. Owing to | criticised generally: thé action of. the County Council ji: 
the nature of the soil he had anticipated some little | framing the Bill, and dealt specifically with the effect 
treachery. Special provision was made by making extra certain sections should it become law. He urged ~ tha 
wide foundations, after which they tested by means of | these sections offended against the underlying principles o 
weights of about four times the actual weight of the | equity which had actuated the Legislature in passing enact 
buildings. The tests were made up to nearly 2 tons per | ments of this character for the last fifty years. Any Bil 
Square foot, and were quite satisfactory. At the same | which departed from these principles, which was retro 
time the chimney of the destructor works was being erected | spective in character, and which. did not provide fo 
about 36 yards from the.stables, the chimney being 210 feet | adequate.compensation, would never become law. - He dic 
high and 8 feet diameter at the top, and in consequence the | not suggest that the London Building Act of .1894 did no 
pressure on the foundations was very great. Knowing that, | require a certain amount of amendment in order to provid 
they carried the foundations down to the yellow sand, and | for the ever-growing needs of the Metropolis for the part, 
in getting through the soil they came across a quantity of | of the measure referring to escape -in case the fire migh 
ream water, and in pumping that off the stables close by | well be amended. One of the principal objects of the Bil 
began to. show signs of subsidence, which was visible with which he was dealing was an attempt to improv 
almost as soon as the foundations were commenced. _ London at the expense of the owners and occupiers. Asa 
The building at the end of the smithy they had to store | present drawn it was as drastic and unsatisfactory as it: 
shoeing iron, and in order to get the proper height the walls | predecessor. There was still a lack of differentiatior 
were carried about 6 feet higher. The effect of that extra | between classes of property, and there was a repetition o 
height was most marvellous. There was aclear subsidence | the burdensome requirements in regard to existing build 
of the foundations, and finally they had to take part of the | ings. The result of its application in some respects woulc 
building down and put in new foundations and rebuild. seriously depreciate the value of commercial buildings 
He attributed the excess in expenditure to the treacherous | The City would be peculiarly affected by it, and in additior 
nature of the ground upon which they had to build, and that, | to the expense of the alterations demanded, there woulc 
in his opinion, was aggravated very much by the fact that | necessarily be a considerable sacrifice of building. space 
they had to go on almost simultaneously with the destructor Many of the defects of the Act of 1894 were in effect pro- 
works close by. He thought it went without much proving | vided for by the Bill which the Corporation was about tc 
that the site being adjacent to the destructor works, where | introduce. In the course of a discussion the provisions o! 
about 80 per cent. of the carting is done, was most con- | the London County Council’s Bill were strongly criticised 
venient, and the best site to erect upon from an administra- | and notice was given of a resolution to be moved at the 
tive point of view, the horses practically finishing there at | next ordinary meeting condemning the measure, and re. 
night. The full stable accommodation now was for seventy- questing the Corporation to call a meeting of the citizens at 
five horses. the Guildhall to protest against it: : . 
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) THE USHER HALL, EDINBURGH. 


4 meetine of the special committee of the Edinburgh Town 
“ouncil was held on December 30, when the report on the 
sstimates for the erection of the Usher hall, which had been 
yefore the committee at two-previous. meetings, was finally 
idjusted, ordered to be printed and circulated amongst the 
nembers of the Council. The report is as follows :— 
Edinburgh, December 30, 1904.—At a meeting of the 
special Committee of the Town Council on the new City 
all. Present:—The Lord Provost, Convener; Bailie 
Dobie, Dean of Guild Bruce, Treasurer Brown; Judges Sir 
Andrew M‘Donald and Telfer; and Councillors Forrest, 


Alfred A. Murray and M‘Arthy. 
- The committee, having at previous meetings opened and 
sonsidered the estimates received from contractors, along 


; 


with reports from the architects thereon, and having | 


the question of the maximum sum, the committee, instead 
of following ‘the usual. course at this stage and recom- 
mending the acceptance of the lowest estimates under the: 
various heads, submit the‘ particulars of these estimates, 
with explanations which will enable the magistrates and 
Council to remit to the committee with instructions re- 


| garding the tenders to be accepted. 


obtained information on many points from the architects 


and measurers, beg to submit the following-report :— 

‘Of this date, February 16, 1904, the magistrates and 

Council at a special meeting approved of a report by the Lord 
Provost’s committee recommending approval generally of 
design No. Il. at a probable cost of 145,000/., which includes 
the proposed widening of the roadway in front and the 
erection of a retaining wall, and remitted to obtain estimates 
suggested, with the general assent of the members, that the 
floor and steps shown on the design submitted should be 
lowered. 
Of this date, March 
passed a resolution in the following terms :—- That the 
magistrates and Town Council resolve that the total cost to 
be incurred for the site, erection and completion of the new 
City Hall—including the proposed widening of the roadway 
in front and the erection of the retaining wall—shall not 
exceed the maximum sum of 145,000/., and that the city 
architect be instructed to this effect.” 

Specifications and schedules were duly prepared, and, 
after due advertisement, estimates were received from a large 
number of contractors for the work of removal and erection 
interms of the plan which is approved generally as aforesaid. 
Seeing that in the present case there has to be considered 


DAs d 


“yy 


for the work. During the discussion in the Council it was | 


1904, the magistrates and Council | 


Taking the tenders as they have been received upon the: 
plan approved of as aforesaid, and after modification by the 
architects upon some of the items in the schedules, the 
result will be as follows :— 


Mason work : £44,439 
Smith work ; 35372 
Carpenter work. ; : 2,937 
Joiner and ironmongery work 5,000 
Plumber work 2,182 
Slater work 709 
Plaster work . 6,378 
Glass work TT 
Marble work . 3,307 
Heating arrangements 4,438 
£74,639) 
And the following items fall to be 
added 
Electric-light installation, estimated at.. 3,930 
Painter work (first) 1,200 
Seating . : : ; : 1,250 
Measuring, clerk of works, &c. 2,500 
Organ and additional furnishings . 4,000 
Fire appliances 500 
63,380% 
To which add minimum tender for retaining wall 
at street widening . : : : : 7,971 
Total, exclusive of cost of site . : ° - 495,990 


“" The architects, in giving effect to the suggestion of the 


| Council as aforesaid, have prepared an amended elevation. 


showing six pillars in front. This amended elevation is 
submitted herewith. Members will judge how far it is ar 
improvement on the original elevation, and it has the 
following advantages :—(1) Under it the steps will not project 
so far into the roadway, and the necessity of widening the 
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roadway to the extent required bythe original plan and the 
expensive retaining wall will’ be avoided, a light wall and 
railing with a modified widening ‘being sufficient ; and (2) 
the front as thus amended will ‘cost. 4,000/. less than the 
original design. If this modification is adopted the figures 
will work out as follows :— 


. The total contract price, as before, was - £95,990 
Deduct— +s , 
(1) The cost of the retaining wall. 


+ ADOZE 
Less. the estimated: cost of the 7 1). 
widening and substituted wall 


ni 


and railing Pt us ‘ : 1;200 : 
ress la 
‘£6,774 
(2) The sum saved on the original esti- r és 
mate by the adoption of the 
amended front 4,000 
10,771 
£85,219 
And Add— 
, Miscellaneous items . 7 > : : : 1,000 
Total of the lowest alternative with the amended - 
plan, exclusive of cost of site . . . £86,219 


The above figures cover the removal of the present 
building and the erection of the new building, with hewn 
stone front and returns, stone-faced walls at sides, part of 
back and sides cemented and rough-cast in panels ; carving 
in stone work to the value of 2,000/. ; steel-framed roof ; 
fireproof floors, marble internal staircases, and tiled and 
terrazzo flooring; new hanging roadway and hewn ‘stone 
screen on the south side; deal floors throughout and deal 
staging on galleries, and yellow pine for all finishings ; lead- 
covered dome ;*Scottish slating on roofs; and about 4 per 
cent. for contingencies and models. 

The estimated cost of the site, according to report by 
the Lord Provost's committee in February 1904, was 
55,000/,, which included surplus property estimated as 
worth 5,000/. 

The total amount brought out, as above, is thus less 
than the maximum fixed as aforesaid. 
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There are, However, a number ‘of items upon whic. 
some additional expenditure might with advantage b 
made; and, to enable the Council to’ judge of thése an 
select from them, ‘the following alternatives are Sub 
mitted, viz. :— et 


Improved Alternative No. I. 
Taking the total tenders on amended 


plan (exclusive of site) as before s - £8621 
Add— 
For British steel and cement i $263 
For mahogany and oak finishings 
in vestibules, hall and corridors 
(instead of yellow pine) . ~ eee 3,090 
Copper in place of lead on the dome. 235 
Additional for carving , , 3,000 
Additional for contingencies =. .) <a, Goes 
oer 8,588 
Total improved alternative No. I. 
(exclusive of site). Sei i ay 494,807 
Iniproved Alternative No. IT. 
Taking total tenders on amended plan. (ex- 
clusive of site) as before ; : ’ +  486,2i5 
Add— 
For granite base instead of stone at 
front ; : ‘ £1,689 
For British steel and cement 263 
For mahogany or oak finishings ‘ 2,815 
For copper in place of lead dome. «'_~. 235 
Marble columns and pilasters in stair- >. 
cases and foyer : P ! 5,246, - 
Marble pilasters im hall . ; : 1,477 
Additional for carving 3,000 
Additional for contingencies 2,000 
Freres 16,725 
Total of improved alternative No. II. 
(exclusive of site) 4102,944 


The committee submit this report to the magistrates and 


' Council, and crave a remit with instructions. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


When: the subject was discussed the following amend- ~ HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
ment to the Lord Provost’s motion that tenders should be Ne ’ : a4 k Renee ree Ras : 
accepted ' was - adopted :-—“The magistrates and Council, 7 pueda | OFS NG BICOL ECL AS Bit ae atedtics! 
having NOW received.alld considered the estimates for ,the fficers, Sir Lauder Brunton, M.D., opened a discussion on 
new city hall, before accepting same resolve to instruct the | the report of the physical deterioration committee. Refer- 
committee to: forthwith submit a further report showing, in | Tg to house accommodation, he said :—The last, but not 
accordance with schedules of quantities—(1) The cost of the the least, question which I shall touch upon is that of 
dome, the square tower, and their relative bearing walls ; house accommodation. Overcrowding, with its attendant 
(2) stating whether the plans can be amended so that the | évils of uncleanliness, foul air’ and bad sanitation, stands 
large: hall shall receive sufficient daylight so as not to out prominently in: the opinion of the committee as pre- 
necessitate the use of electric light during morning or judicial to the health of the people. - Overcrowding is 
afternoon concerts ; (3) stating whether the gallery accom- | almost certain to arise if people will flock in from the 
modation can be substantially increased and saying if the | Country to the towns, and that they do so in great numbers 
upper gallery can be lowered or otherwise improved; and | there is no doubt. For to every one who lived in a town 
(4) giving information on the acoustic properties of the | in 1851 three do so now. This may perhaps be diminished 
proposed new large hall, with power, if necessary, to | by making country life more attractive, country homes 


take high qualified expert opinion on this subject. | more comfortable, the food in them: more appetising, the 
cottages more attractive, and by providing some sort of 


| amusement in country villages or country districts for 
NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES, LIVERPOOL. _| men and women after the day’s work is done. Much, no 
Turre is talk of big developments in Liverpool civic | she should be done in regard to country cottages, and 
life. It is rumoured, says the Liverpool Courier, dhatha | ouilditig! by-laws* requires) be carefully supervised lest 
scheme is on the tapis for the erection of new municipal they do harm instead of good. In towns the effect of over- 
offices and public buildings. Since the extension of the crowding in raising the death-rate. came out very Prom” 
city boundaries there has been great pressure on the nently in the evidence before the committee, and they think 
accommodation available in the existing buildings—the that in order to lessen the evils the local authority should, 
colloquial ‘“ Bedpost Palace ”_i Crosshall Street and Sir with a view of setting a term to these evils, exercise their 
Thomas Street, and alterations and additions have been | POW! to treat any house, or any part of a,house, so,over 
made which do not provide satisfactory quarters od i oe be dangerous or injurious: to the health of 
various departments of the Corporation. Should a incu the inmates as a nuisance, and for the abatement of the 
tion of rating come about such as exists at Birkenhead— | S@™"° Hotty that at a given date no ome-Toom, on two-Foom. 
and the scheme there works very satisfactorily—the present Ve aires con pase is aah will be permitted to contain 
buildings would be entirely inadequate. The utilisation of = : than ye LOULs Ono ibe coe respectively. The 
the George's Dock site has been a oiidebated for along | slums must £0, and in: their removal, as one’ witness very 
period.» It is now hinted that the public offices might be | truly said, everything must depend on the powers of the 
erected ‘there. A range of buildings in keeping with the 


medical officer of health, on the keenness with which he 
new premises for the Dock Board might form a good show _ exercises these powers and on the way In which he is sup- 
spot at one of the city’s chief entrance gates. 


| ported. As things are at present the medical officer of 
| health, by the very thoroughness with which he discharges 
his duty, may incur the dislike or resentment of some of 
-Tue Royal Sanitary Institute have arranged for a con- the local authorities by whom he has been appointed, and 
ference on “School Hygiene” to be held at the University | they will in consequence try to get him discharged, if they 

of London from February 7 to’February To. ' can, sometimes unfortunately with success (Par. 13,511). 
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In paragraph 118 of the report the committee make a pro- | 800 feet, and 100 feet and 80 feet in width respective]. 
posal which seems to be a good one, that the medical officer | provided with internal steel gates dividing them in 
of health should have security of tenure and not hold his | lengths of 300 feet and 700 feet in the case of the larg 
office at the goodwill of the local authority. Behind the | locks, and 300 feet and 500 feet in the case of the less: 
medical officers of health stand at present the Local Govern- | ones. In addition to the outer gates a number of adjustab 
ment Board, but the offices of this Board are so manifold | steel sluices would also be provided, fitted at the ‘top an 
that it is impossible for it to discharge them all properly, | bottom of the barrage, and having sufficient area to regulai 
and perhaps the-best- thing for the country would be to | the flow and necessary scour of the river bottom during eb 
have a’ Board-of. Health. There does not: seem to be at | tide. In the base of the barrage would be constructe 
present very much chance of such a Board being ap- | a railway tunnel connecting Kent and Essex with th 
pointed, and in place of it the committee propose: an | northern lines, which, from a commercial and Sstrateg: 
Advisory Council which should represent the Department | point of view, would be most valuable. At present a 
‘of State within whose province questions touching. the | passengers, goods and _, luggage traffic to and from th 
physical welfare of the people fall, with the addition of | Continent had to pass through London, there being p 
members of the community by the medical corporation and | alternative route, but if this railway connection were mad 
others, whose duty it should be to receive and apply the | the traffic passing between the Continent and the easter 
information obtained from a bureau’ of the Local Govern- | and midland counties and Scotland: would Pass direct! 
ment Board, with the whole weight of Government authority | through without change of carriage or touching Londox 
and scientific prestige behind them. It would be their | As to the strategic value of the tunnel railway, it woul 
function to advise the Government’ on all legislative and | be about .12. miles from Woolwich Arsenal on the wes 
administrative points in respect of which State interference | side and 75 miles from Chatham, our great naval dock 
in health matters was expedient, consider and report upon | yard, on the east side, thus affording direct and speed 
‘all problems of public health, and guide the action of repre- | means for the prompt shipment of men and material fror 
“sentatives in this country in foreign congresses of public | their respective departments. The four proposed loek 
‘health. working twenty-four hours per day would be capable « 
Side aL CMES TEAM | passing 396 ships and 2,628 barges and small craft in on 

THAMES BARRAGE SCHEME. day, there being.a level twice in the twenty-four hours, an: 

Ar the last meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ | special provision made for passing in and out by’ th 
‘Society, Mr. James Casey gave a description of his scheme | aid of motor-capstans and kindred appliances. On com 
for constructing a barrage across the Thames from | pletion’ the barrage would hold up a volume of ffes! 
Gravesend to Tilbury, a’ $eheme: which,-in his opinion, | water from Gravesend to Teddington equal to 4,660,000,a0 
offered a solution of the complicated problem of attempting | cubic feet. The cost of construction of the barrage, tunne 
‘to remove the difficulties and inconveniences attending -the | and auxiliary works was estimated at 4,100,360/, and th 
navigation of the river, owing to the increasing size of-the | time required for completion three years, so that, havin: 
‘steam vessels, and in properly controlling the. enormous | regard to the magnitude of the work, the amount was no 
volume of commerce flowing into and out of the port of | unreasonable in comparison with' the purchase of docks 
‘London. The proposed barrage would also afford a creating new ones, and dredging, extending over ten years 
harbour capable of holding the entire British fleet afloat at | in the river ata proposed combined outlay of 37,000,000; 
‘all times ; and, so far as facilities were on the spot, enable | The barrage would contain nearly a year’s supply of fres| 
it to be ready for action, leaving nothing to chance or risk | water even at the estimated requirements of 1941. Whe 
of delay. The barrage would be constructed of solid | the river was held up by the barrage the present unsighth 
concrete, with granite facings, provided with four: locks, | mudbanks.would be covered. The proposed new steam 
two of which would be 1,000 feet in length and two of | boat service would give an impetus to pleasure traffic 
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afforded for business and travel, and it 
to develop the large areas of sloblands 
e river below the level of 


cilities would be 
vould be possible develor 
ying idle on both sides of th 
crinity high-water mark. Between Woolwich and Gravesend 
he barrage would prevent flooding from the sea. Pumping 
wrangements were Now, being installed by the London 
~ounty Council on both sides of the river for draining and 
reventing overflow. The adoption of the Thames barrage 
4s a whole deserved, in his opinion, the most careful and 
serious consideration of the naval and military authorities, 
‘0 whom alone they had to look for the protection of 
London, the very heart of the Empire, from the attack of 
any possible enemies. Further, it would add immensely to 
the prosperi ; 

The Privy Council could constitute it a Royal harbour 
administered by the Board of Trade and in evéry way 
similar to the Royal harbour at Ramsgate. 


ee EEE EE 
———————— 


BUILDING TRADE IN EDINBURGH. 


Prominent builders, says the Scotsman, state that for 
dulness in trade the year 1904 has not had a parallel 
for a considerable time. Itis rather curious to note that 
this view does not coincide with the building statistics of 
the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, the returns of which 
show more building warrants than last year. For 
number of idle men, therefore, other 
looked for. In the first placé, it must at once be admitted 
that only about 60 per cent. of the work included in this 
year’s return is in operation, and,- compared with ten years 
ago, the statistics iditi 

at that time. It would, therefore, seem to indicate that the 
working population in this trade is vastly in excess of what 


bear out that a similar condition prevailed | 


97 self- 
ty of the Port of London by making it free. | 


the- year, 


along with a. comparative statement of the 
previous year and their respective, approximate values. 

For the year ending, the total warrants, granted number 
832. These include 67 tenements, 71 villas, 212 Self- 
contained houses, 128. public and, other buildings and 583 
alterations. In these tenements were 8 shops, 37 houses 
of one apartment, 266.of two apartments, 218 of three apart- 
ments, 156 of four apartments, 23 of five apartments and 
g of six. apartments, representing, a total number of 709 
tenement houses of an approximate value of 977,883/. “At 
this corresponding period of last year there were 785 
warrants granted, and. embraced g6 tenements, 52. villas; 
contained houses, 115 public and other buildings 

In these tenements there were 25, 
one apartment 207 of two apartments, 
189 of 4, apartments, 54 of five 


and 580 alterations. 
shops, 48 houses of 
396 of three apartments, 


apartments, 2 of six apartments and 1 of seven apartments, 


_ year’s work representing an approx! 


representing a total number of 897-tenement houses—the 
imate value of 825,584/., , 


thus showing an increase in favour of this year to the 
| extent of. 152,299/. 


the | 
causes must be | 


\ 


The most outstanding building contracts in the centre of 
this city are the North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company’s offices, Princes Street; the premises of the 
Professional and Civil Service Supply Association, George 
Street ; the British Linen Bank Company’s premises at the 
corner of George and Frederick Street ; and Jenner’s at the 
corner of St. David Street and Rose Street.. Three of;the 
largest buildings completed and occupied during the year 
were the Boroughmuir and Broughton schools for the 
Edinburgh School Board, and the imposing building in 
George IV. Bridge for the administration of county business. 

Of other buildings'ferrpublic purposes may be mentioned 
the large addition to the gas-works at Granton for the 
Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners, and a very exten- 
n Macdonald Road 


sive addition to the electric-power station 1 
is in course of erection, which, from its recent construction, 
requires to be so extensively enlarged. The Scotsman 


normal conditions would searrant. This 1s° particularly the 
ease as regards unskilled labour. In no other trade in the 


town has there been,such an outcry about the number of | Ff 
idle men than in the building trade. It must also be borne | Office and the Caledonian Railway Hotel have now been 


in mind that there is no industry which employs a greater | completed. The new premises in Forrest Hill for the 
number of unskilled labourers, and these are as a rule not | Queen’s Edinburgh Volunteer Brigade have been almost 
of the provident class. Undernoted is a classification of the | completed, and as seen from Lauriston, have a pleasing 
various cases passed through t | effect with their baronial turrets and crow-stepped gables. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


!TIn*the: ‘Warren der idisteret : tenements,.have been in'| retard much progress meantime, but that will not dete: 
progress ‘during -theiWwitole ivear, sand: Plans have already | householders from hankering after houses in’ a desirabk 
been ‘passed: to‘almost wholly complete Spottiswoode Street. district, with convenient access to parks and country 
During the year the onbyivacant Stance, opposite Warrender | strolls. ; 7 es 
Baths, hassbeén built ip with large flatted tenement houses. The district under the supervision of Edinbur h a 
Tenements have’ also beern?in “operation:during the whole:| Chancelot has not developed beyond what was anticipated 
year 'in ‘Strathearn -Road.*:As new ‘company has feued a-| but numerous tenements have been erected, and these finc 
large~piece ‘of «ground -at “the? fect: of Kilgraston corner of both ready purchasers and tenants. In Broughton district, 
Grange Loan,:and ‘aré building smal ‘self-contained houses, | quite a new small ‘town is quickly growing. Towards 
which Seérir to be readily taketuprs ia Abbeyhill there has been a very noted advance, both. in 
** “There has been nothing of outstanding. importance in. tenements and self-contained houses. For some years’ this 
Morningside, the most notable: building being. the branch. locality has been ‘lying practically dormant, but at, the 
public library for the city. : ‘East ancdavest of.Comiston has present time a, considerable building industry is being 
béen dévotéd to self-containedhouses bythe: same builders: | carried on in Willowbrae Road and Avenue, and Plans: for 
as’ in ‘formér ‘yéars, ahd no .doubt“im acshort period: this: | what will ultimately be a small village have partially been 
desirable ‘locality, witli its splendid outlook and proximity; | approved on an area. of ground to the east of Piershill 
to the Braid -Hills, will'be built up with: a very desirable | barracks. Indeed, in a very short.time it will be a surprise 
class of-house.' - A ‘1iéw start has also .been made on the Old:| if the road from Piershill to Portobello is not flanked on 
Braid Road, fating’:the® Braid Hills, which should suit} both sides with houses of the villa type. 
golfers who want to be early .at the tee. In Merchiston, : In Newington district some extension has taken place. 
Gorgie and West-End districts there has been dittle or no: The new streets laid out by the superior have now been 
outstanding feature?! A’few tenements: have been erected | well built on both sides, and as the stances here are all 
in Harrison Road “aiid Westfield. A new motor depot has | secured by private individuals previous to building, there 
also been erectéd’ ii Westfield; atid one or two rather | is not the same feeling of speculation apparent by the exhi- 
extensive additions to’ the North British Rubber Company’s | bition of. “To Let” and ‘For Sale” tickets. Quite a 
premises, Gilmore Park, have been made. | number of self-contained houses have been passed through 
From Merchiston ‘to Murrayfield the industry in the | the Dean of Guild Court for erection in Lady Road and 
building trade has “never had the slightest abatement. | new stréets through Craigmillar golfing park, and, although 
Villas, self-contained houses and tenements have been | they have stood for a considerable time in abeyance, it is 
consistently erected here during the whole year. On the | not expected that these houses when built, with their fine 
Murrayfield Estate Féuing’ Company’s grourid alone there southern exposures looking towards Craigmillar Castle and 
has not been the slightest sign of a slow market, and | Liberton, will be long tenantless. 
building has gone on’ during the past year as persistently Perhaps one of the busiest localities in the city during 
as ever. New streets have been opened up and built on | the present year has been Portobello, where tenements, 
both sides, and. this area, with its high altitude and | villas and self-contained houses have been constantly 
accessibility both by car and rail, is likely to remain | added. There have also been a. few public buildings of 
popular. Comely Bank and Inverleith have both formed | some importance, viz.:~The new Post Office in Windsor 
animated centres of building prosperity. Perhaps it may } Place, rapidly approaching completion ; the new premises 
be said that in no other district where houses’ have been | in High Street for the National Bank, the masonwork of 
built from a speculative point ‘of view have they.met with | which js well-nigh completed; and the new chapel in 
so much acceptance. The déath of the late Lord Provost, | Brighton Place for the Roman Catholic denomination, the 
Sir James Steel, who was practically the pioneer of the memorial-stone of which was recently laid by Archbishop 
building industry in Comely Bank locality, may somewhat ' Smith. ‘ 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 

most important centres of the professions of 

Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 

ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 

WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 


Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 
becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
left at those Offices, and copies of “ The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 
publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Circus, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 


Ludgate 


| elementary school. 


connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
anade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


inthe columns of this paper any questions relating to the | 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Th 


S 


Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in : public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted untess authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote, to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Grc., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 

Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALNwick.—Jan. 24.—The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
invite designs for a new building. First premium, 4100; 
second premium, £30. Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.LB.A., has 
been appointed assessor. Plans on application to Mr. 
W. T. Hindmarsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. 
sec. to the building committee. 

AyiEspury.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school for 
750 children, Premiums’ 50/. and 25/7. Conditions and plan 
of site obtainable from Mr. C. G. Watkins, Education 
Secretary, Aylesbury, on payment of 1/. Is. 

Lampetu. — March: 30.— For municipal buildings at 


| Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town Hall, 


Kennington, S.E. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 1.—The education committee of the 
county of Oxford invite competitive designs for a provided 
school for 800 children in three departments, together witl: 
a teacher’s house, at Caversham. Mr. S. Stallard, county 


| surveyor, Oxford. 


- Morton Ri 


| 
| 
| 


Feb. 28.—Designs and plans for new 
Premiums of £50, £30 and £20. 


Director of Education, Education 


PRESTON. 


Plan and conditions from 


| Offices, Preston. 


Wotverton.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school 
for 400 girls and 400 infants. Premiums 5o0/. and 25. Also 


for secondary school to accommodate about 120 boys and 
| girls. 
| payment of 1/7 1s.1 
| Education Office, Aylesbury. 


s offered. Conditions to be obtained on 


No premium 
n each case from Mr. C. G. Watkins, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Feb. 4.—For completing the nave and 
&e., to St. Michael’s Church, Aber- 
icholson & Hartree, architects, Here- 


ABERYSTWYTH.— 
building new tower, 
ystwyth. Messrs. N 
ford. . 

ARNSIDE.—Jan. 24.-—For the erection of the north aisle, 
&c., to St. James’s Church, Arnside, near Kendal. Mr. R. 
gg, architect, Arnside. 

BELGRAVE.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a manager’s 
house and boundary wall in connection with the pumping 
station at Belgrave, Leicester. Mr. E. George Mawbey, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 


it PATENT CALORIFIERS = “ird~ 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED), 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
| SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


Pl THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
| -. SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W, 


PRICE LIST OW APPLICATION. 


“pesinbas 
dell weIjs on 


No Steam Trap required. 
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BILLERICAY.— Jan. 23.—For the erection, of cottage | Gorinc-on-THames. — Feb. 9.-— For the constructi: 
homes for: children at’ Billericay, Essex. Mr. T. Hillier |: delivery. and , erection ,complete of, ‘retort-house roof’ a 
Pyke, architect, 61 Prestbury Road, East Ham, annular condenser at the gasworks, Goring-on-Thames, + 


Braprorp.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of a warehouse. | the Thames Valley and Goring Water and. Gas Compai 
in Canal Road, Bradford. Messrs. S. Jackson & Son, archi-,| Ltd’ “Mr. George H. Robus, 20 Bucklersbury, London, E. 


tects’ valuers and engineers, Tanfield Chambers, Bradford. ~ Great Wyr.ey.—Jan.,'/28.—For additions . to ~ Gr 
’ BripcwaTter.—Jan. 24.—For the clearing of a site and Wyrley school, Staffordshire. The'' Education’: Committ: 
the.erection of additions to the fire station, and also cart- Stafford. See. j . aie 
sheds, stores: and mortuary, together with various. other} |. GRANGE.— Jan. 28.—For the-erection of a higher standa 
works, Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, High Street. , ‘mixed school, with cooking, laundry‘and, manual ‘istructi 


Bury.—Feb. 18.—For the. construction .of : a Storage | centre, playsheds, latrines, boundary walls, playgroun 
reservoir on the Scout Moor brook. Mr. J. Cartwright; !'and caretaker’s house: at Grange; :‘Rhos,. near Ruabon, f 


engineer to Bury Water Board, Peel Chambers, Bury. ~ the Denbighshire Education Authority.. Mr. Walter Slat 

_.. CARLISLE.—Feb. 4.—For certain alterations and additions architect, 9 High Street, Wrexham. , a +t 87 ae 
to property in Fisher Street. Mr. Henry C. Marks, city | Ha.rax.—Jan. 31.—For the supply and erection of 
engineer and surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. -coal ‘conveyer, shutes,, &c., in. connection’ withthe ‘elect 


CASTLEFORD (YoRKS).—Jan. 25.—For the conversion of | light and power works. Mr. W. M. Rogerson, -borou: 
the: laundry-room into a classroom at the Castleford: Wel- electrical engineer, Foundry Street, Halifax. ae 
beck. Street provided: school. The County Hall, Wakefield. | InBoTSHOLME.—For: additions to stable buildings: Vy 
CHEstyn' Hay.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of<a hew J. J. Bintley, 7. Lowther Street, Kendal.. ro = 
girls’ school and extensions to existing buildings at Cheslyn ILrorp.—Jan. 24.—For the extensions to switchboa 
Hay.’ Education Committee Office, Stafford. | gallery, with office on same, and steel gangway from engin 
ERprvcton.—Jan. '25.—For erection of a. council house room to boiler-house, at the electricity works, Ley Stree 
and library, for the Erdington Urban District Council, near | Ilford, for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. Shaw, Toy 
Birmingham. Mr. J. P. Osborne, 95 Colmore Row, Bir- | Hall, Ilford. brane 


mingham. IRELAND. — Jan. '21.— For’ erection ” of twenty-thr 
FaRNHAM.—Feb. 7.—For the erection of a new grammar | Labourers’ Acts cottages, with out-offices, gates and fence 
school at Farnham, Surrey. Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, | for the Bandon Rural District Council... Mr. A. Hayne 
36 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Council Room, Workhouse,. Bandon. 
Ferry Fryston.—Jan. 25.—For repairs required at the IRELAND.—Jan. 23.—For alterations and improvemen 
Ferry Fryston, New Fryston provided school, for the educa-| at the Youghal branch of the Provincial Bank of Irelan 


ton committee of the West Riding County Council, Yorks. Ltd. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 South Ma 
Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, the County Hall, Cork. ie : " 
Wakefield. IRELAND.—Jan. 26.—For the removal of the buildin; 

FOLESHILL.—Jan. 24.—For the erection of an infectious | and clearing the site of the new Royal College of Sciene 
diseases hospital in Exhall, for the Foleshill Rural District Merrion Street, Dublin (Sir Aston Webb and Mr.. T. J 
Council. Mr. T. F. Tickner, architect and surveyor, High Dean, architects), cleaning and stacking the old material 
Street. Chambers, Coventry. carting away rubbish, erecting an hoarding and. exeavatir 

GILLINGHAM.—Jan. 26.—For erection of a Freemasons’ | the ground to an average depth of 10° feet, strutting th 
hall, near Balmoral Road, Gillingham. Mr. Fredk. Smith, banks, and carting away the earth, &c. Mr: H.° Willia: 
architect, Carrara Buildings, High Street, Gillingham, Kent. secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. é 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LT 


esos Sd ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (“Stoneface” 


_ 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works : MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL : Bishop 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPE! 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, 4%® THE Best PREpaRaTion 


We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will be evident, and an analysis will Pp 
it to be made of better materials. 


MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions, 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HUL) 


WW. SALTER & CO 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES, 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work, All communications to— 


«S587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN. W. 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. { 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE 


: 
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_ TRELAND. — Jan. 24. — For additions and alterations to | Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, architects, 136 High Street 
e Manse, Londonderry. Mr. John M’Intyre, architect, | Poplar, E. 
atterkenny. i LuTreRwortH.—Jan. 21.—For the erection and comple- 
| TRELAND.—Jan. 24. —For making and carving new oak | tion of a small police court, cottage, &c., at Lutterworth. 
pit, communion table and furniture, for ‘the Trinity | Mr. S. Perkins’ Pick, county architect and ‘engineer, 6 Mill- 
‘esbyterian Church, Cork. Messrs..W. H. Hill & Son, | stone Lane, Leicester. 

chitects, 28 South Mall, Cork. MANCHESTER. —Jan. 23.—For the reconstruction of re- 
IRELAND. —Jan., 30.—For erection -of buildings. for the taining walls at Berry Brow, Newton Heath. The City 
tension of the electrical power station, for the tramways Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 


\d electricity committee, Belfast. Surveyor’s Office, Town Mor ey. —Jan. 23.—For the erection of stables and coach- 
all, Belfast. house. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, architects, 
IRELAND.—Feb. 17.—For the construction of break- gerety 
aters, wharf, booms, slip and other works at Cape Clear, ELSON.—March 4.—Designs for a free public library. 
. Cork. Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. Premiums of 5o0/, 254 andi5/ Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town . 


clerk, Town Hall, Nelson. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —Jan. 23.—For the construction of 
Midal N-1 : 28: str 
ry at the Sir Thomas Middlecot’s endowed school, Kirton, | two public conveniences—one, an underground, situated at 


nes. Mr. James Rowell, architect, Church Lane, ‘Boston. the corner of Shields Road and Union Road; ‘and one 
LANcASTER.—Jan. 23.—For building a chimney at the aboveground, situated in Heaton Road, near the entrance ' 


sworks, St. George's Quay, for the Corporation. Mr. C. | to Armstrong Park. City Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
rmitage, engineer and manager, the Gasworks, Lancaster. | Newcastle. 


Kirton.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of a science labora- 


Leeps.—Jan. 21.—For the erection of a Wesleyan school NrwcasTLE-on-TyNE.—Jan. 24.—For erection and com- 
iapel at Harehills. Mr. J. W. Thackray, architect, | pletion of new school at Shiremoor, Earsdon Urban District 
Greek Street, Leeds. Council, for 256 ‘children. Mr. J. A. Bean, C.E., county 

Lreps.—Jan. 24.—For supplying and fixing doors and | surveyor, The Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
reens ‘to second-class dressing-boxes at Union Street and NortTH SHIELDs.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of a con- 
irkstall Road baths. City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. crete retaining wall in Liddell Street, North Shields. Mr. 


at L: . . John F. Smillie, borough surveyor, Tynemouth. 
eo et Semen te ere on of Ae airtel tan NUNEATON.— Jan. 31.—For the construction of two silt 
Mes Architects’. (Education) Department (Room 148) filters and execution of under-drainage works at the 
ducation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. ’ | Hartshill sewage-disposal works. Mr. F. C. Cook, engineer, 


ea ; ay Council Offices, Nuneaton, 
Lonpon.—Jan. 24.—For the completion of the restora- Over.—Jan. 25.—For additions to the school buildings, 


on of 17 Fleet Street, E.C., for the London County Council. High Street, Over. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, 
eneral Section, Architect's Department, 15 Pall Mall | Newoate Street. Chester 
> ’ | 


ast, S.W. p PLymoutTH.—Jan. 21.—For the removal of a partition and 
Lonpon.—Jan. 24.—For the erection of refreshment | other work at the Regent Street secondary day school. 
ivilions and dressing and store-rooms at Bruce Castle, | Education Offices, 18 Princess Square, Plymouth. 


ownhills, and the Chestnuts Parks, for the Tottenham ScoTLaNnp.—Jan. 23.—For alterations and additions to 
than District Council. Mr. W. H. Prescott, Coombes | Commissioner Street public school, Crieff. Mr. M. Finlay- 
roft House, 712 High Road, Tottenham. son, clerk to the Crieff School Board, Crieff. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 26.—For carrying-out certain alterations SCOTLAND. —Jan. 23.—For the construction of buildings 


‘the Stepney Union workhouse; Salmon Lane, Ratcliff, E. | in the Concourse of Glasgow Central station, for the Cale- 


ELECTRIC ROOFING TILES. OXYLIN PBkovs Peaster 
7DRO-EXTRACTORS.| © speci HAND-MADE. Santy-faced. DECORATIONS. 

| Designs furnished. 

Contracts for Arehitects’ Designs. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {, '3f¢nanrie. 
PLAIN AND ENRICHED CORNIOES IN STOOK 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
READY FOR FIXING. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE CEILING SLABS. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 
as good now as when first fixed. 

TRUSSES, CAPS, OVERDOORS, FRIEZES, WALL 

DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. 
16 HINDE STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 
pak a “OXY PHONIA.” Telephone, 1945 Padd.’ 


SSS 
To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


FRENCH ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.¢. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, id i [ L [WE | [ 
MOTHERWELL. THE 7 


Catalogues Free, 
‘S PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


IM RUBBER STAMPS, PATENT GLAZING 


Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


INOGRAMS 2letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 23.;/ WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


Complete, with X, 
; ~ Dee ped LonpDON OFFICE: 


Paice ot Postage 3< Sd. extra. Fuli names, in neat type, 2s. post 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 4 
N BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


ICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Buccessors to 
OHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


‘| Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded dn 
application, 
Tele. Address, 
‘ Ventilator, Halifax.”’ 


=a — 

= SSS 2S = 
2agaZ 2ZzARS 

ES 


REG. No. 321.530, 


HE Latest and most Complete Lists of Building Contracts 
open and the Lists of Tenders received are given week by 


| & es A Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer ° ate On week in the pages of this Journal. 
a S 

ey Sr ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Ans a,% Rees The Subscription, including postage is only 19/- per 
wee WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. * BM, Qo, ey annum, or 10/- for six months; or you can order it from 
x os LARGEST STEAM WELI-BorING Too1s IN THE KrvapoM. Ye by, your newsagent for 4d. per week, : 


UEEN é Published EVERY FRIDAY by Guzert Woop & Coe 
VICTORIA STREET, LONDON ; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. ate _ the Offices, €-11 Tape? BAG eeerLatiste 
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donian Railway Company, Glasgow. Company’s Engineers» 


Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. 

ScotLanp.—Jan. 23.—For the mason, carpenter, slater 
and plasterer’s work of the following dwelling-houses at 
Haddo House Estates, Aberdeen. Parish of Methlick— 
(1) Flinthills, cottage ; (2) Skilmonae, cottage ; (3), Black- 
brig, dwelling-house; (4) Auchencrieve, kitchen wing ; 
(5) Broomhill, dwelling-house. Parish of Tarves—(6) Mains 
of Cairnbrogie, cottage; (7) Boghouse, cottage; (8) Bank- 
head, dwelling-house. Parish ‘of Fyvie—(9) Fetterletter, 
double cottage ; (10) St. John’s Wells Croft, dwelling-house ; 
(11) Blackhillock, dwelling-house; (12) Cottown of Fetter- 
letter, dwelling-house. Parish of Ellon—(13) Inverebrie, 
dwelling- house. Parish of New Deer—(14) Auchreddie, 
Croft, dwelling-house. Mr. Charles G. Smith, factor, Estate 
Office, Haddo House. 

ScorLanp.—Jan. 25.--For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
and plasterer’s work of the following :—Parish of New 
Deer—Mains of Artamford, new dwelling-house ; Slacks, 
Cairnbanno—new cottar house. Estate Office, New Aber- 
dour. 

SeLLy Oak AND StTIRCHLEY.—Jan. 30.—For the erection 
of two public, libraries, one at Selly Oak and one at 
Stirchley. Mr..'Ambrose W. Cross, 23 Valentine Road, 
King’s Heath. 

-Sxipron.—Jan. 23.—For alterations to shop premises in 
High Street, Skipton. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 

SoUTHEND-oN-SEA.— Jan. 27.—For the erection of a build- 

ing for manual instruction, &c., adjoining the London Road 


schools, Queen’s Road, for the Corporation. Mr. Ernest J. 
Elford, borough engineér, Southend-on-Sea. 
SouTHEND-on-SEa. — Feb. 10o.— For extension of the 


boiler-house at the electricity works, London Road, for the 
Corporation. Mr. E. J. Elford, borough engineer, Southend- 
on-Sea. 

STREATLEY AND GorinGc.—Jan. 26.—For repairing the 
Streatley and Goring bridge. Mr. Francis E. Hedges, clerk 
to.the Commissioners, Market Place, Wallingford. 

TEIGNMoUTH.—Jan. 28.—For the construction and erec- 
tion of about 220 lineal yards of dwarf stone wall and 
ornamental wrought-iron railing, together with entrance 


gates, pillars, at Bitton Hill. Mr. Charles R.. "Gettin 
surveyor and water engineer, Town Hall, Teignmouth. 


TuHames Ditton.—Jan. 31.—For the removal of an exi 


ing cast-iron bridge. and the erection of a steel bridge oy 


the river Mole. Mr, A. J. mage ones Coun 


Offices, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


TIDESWELL.— Jan. 25.—-For erection ae a new lock 
Tideswell, Derbyshire. . Mr, J. Somes Story, county si 
veyor, County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby..; 

Tornes.—Jan. 25.—For the eréction of some buildin 
and alterations at Hampstead Farm, near Totnes. Mess 
Bourne & Son, land agents, Totnes. 

Wates.—Jan. 21.—For. additions, &c., to Pendoyl 
National schools. Mr. E. Jenkin, AN eins architect, 17 Qu 
Street, Cardiff. light 

Wates.—Jan. 25.—For ‘ee erection of a manse 
Lilanymynech, Oswestry. Messrs. ae & peti are! 
tects, Bank Chambers, Oswestry... 

Wa tes.—Jan. 25.—For the ereelibe of thirty cottages 
Penrhiwceiber, for the Tanycoed | ‘Building Club. J 
T. W. Millar, architect and surveyor, Mountain Ash. 

WALES. —Jan. 25.—For the erection of thirty-two hous 
at Deri. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect and surveyt 
Hengoed. oa 

Wates.—Jan. 26.—For the construction of sewas 
disposal works and other works at Llandaff, Glamorga 
shire. Mr. James Holden, engineer of the land a 
Dinas Council, 20 Park Place, Cardiff. 14! 

WALES. ain, 27.—For the erection of twerinee a 
stable at Richmond Road, Pontnewydd. stone: How 
Richmond Road, Pontnewydd. 

WaALEs.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of additional ex 
at the Cardiff workhouse. Mr. Edwin Seward, archite 
Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. “ne 

Wates.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of a higher-standa 
mixed school, with cooking, laundry and manual instrueti 
centre, play-sheds, latrines, boundary walls, playgroun 
and caretaker’s house at Grange, Rhos, near Ruabon. J 
Walter Slater, architect, 9 High Street, Wrexham. 

Wates.-—Jan. 31.—For building a villa residence ai 
farm buildings at Rhyd, Blaenanerch, near Cardigan. W 


DRAWING OFFICE, 


SPRAGUE & GO. L'’: 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘*WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RBON-LIWES) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL oS INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOING 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1888, 


coca Chambers 
WESTMINSTER. 
Tel’ No, 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bri sortie’ Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Covers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Bine and Brindled a ence reset Building Bricks, 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY | 
acne: MARBLE,’ 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
wu Price 2s.—Office; Imperia] Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.G, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
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Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d, ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.H. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add.,  Tribrach, London.” 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S:E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel, No, 1882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 
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ames ~ Jones, ~ ech Dolwen, 


Si OF: si 


— WaALEs—Jan. 31.—For the erection of about? twenty-five 
sttages at Rhydfelen,’ near Pontypridd. 
Villoughby, surveyor, District Council Offices, Pontypridd. 
Wares.—Feb. -6.—For the construction of the Carno 
sservoir, for the Ebbw Vale Rural District Couneil. 
F. Deacon, cuted 16 Great George Street, 


jinster, S.W. 


Wates.—Feb. 7.—For the eaten tae of the’ Labour in 


‘ain inn, Pontypool. 
hambers, Pontypool. 
Woxinc.—Feb. 11.—For supply and 


ouse constructed of steel stanchions, roof and girders, and 
overed with corrugated iron, for the Woking (District Gas 


ompany. Messrs. W. A. Valon & 
hambers, E.C. 


_ WorKINGTON. _—Jan. 23.—For the building of house and 
sop and house in Napier Street, Workington. 


ind Street, Workington. 


Tue Bill which the London and North-Western Railway 
‘ompany intend to promote in Parliament contains a clause 


which would empower them to break 


‘rewe to lay, or relay, or repair their gas mains. 
‘own Council have decided to oppose the Bill. 
ywn clerk was instructed to write to the railway company 


tating that such a clause ought not 


uggested after the decision of the House of Lords com- 
littee on the company’s previous Bill; 
jas not prepared to grant any permanent rights in’ their 


treets to the railway company as a gas 


iey felt bound to intimate that all “future breaking up of 
ie streets for gas purposes must be done by Corporation 


fficials at the company’s expense. It 
ut that while in two or at the most 


ompany had asked permission to break up the streets) in 
umerous instances they had done so without permission, 
be continued. 


ae the Council decline to allow this to 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


IANITE ror BUILDING. 


| 
AVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
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NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 
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& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W 
Linhope Street Works, 


ig SY, Dorset Square, N.W. 


Timber Yards,— a Oak and Hampstead. 
jo Paddington, Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 
ON SST So eer a ae a eS EE TD 


ALDO’S ASPHALTE 


passed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
| Courses. 
The Best Material for 


18, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 
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ESTABLISHED 
1851. 


: Index of Advertisers, see page x.|| 


s Rhydlewis, 


Henllan, 


Mr. »:Ps:-R. A. 


For’the erection of 
Stratton. 


For enlargement of 


missioners of H. 


TENDERS. 


ALDERSHOT. vn 
two houses at Aldershot, for Mr. H. 


Messrs. FRIEND & Lioyp, architects and sur- 
veyors, Aldershot. 


eca Martin, Wells & Co." . 41,200 0 0 
est- K Lait a 
emp . : pAbETZO OF, 0 
Metherell ’. » - 1,099 0 ‘oO 
Knight , S ELONG 2-04 O 
Mr. D. J. Lougher, .architect, Bank Pullinger , . 1,079 0 0 
. Crossby & Co. ¢ at O75 OO 
erection of a retort- Moss ‘ Kops orate) 
Edgoose : 978 0 Oo 
Bateman & Sons . cj 969 0 Oo 
Son, 140 Temple | CaEsAR Bros, Hale, Farnham (accepted ) : 950.0 0" 
Kersley ‘ . ‘ P . 863 0 Oo 
45 Cumber- | BARNSLEY. 
| For the completion of Boundary Street and Gold Stieet 
| Joun Hoop (accepted) . . ; < SL ORT Gao 


BATH. 


post office sorting office, for the Com- 
M. Works and Public Buildings. 


A 

open the streets of | Wills & Sons : . 41,969 -0 0 £90 
Lae Hayward & Winter . 5 R50 ariOs 

c Long & Sons. « b1f49L 5040 98 

A. J. COLBORNE (accepted) . 1,419 4 0 70 


to have been even 
that the Council 


company ; and that 


Water Board. 


will also be pointed 


three instances the 
Holwell Iron Co., 


and 4. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application, 
icc 5 ee Sn SO 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 
Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
VENTILATION and HEATING. 

The “JINGOSO ” 


PATENT FIRECRATE, 
By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
ise Slow Combustion Swinging 


No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- -Rooms, &c, 
« JINCO”’ Chimney Pots and 

ss JINGOSO” Ventilators. 


Stanton Ironworks Co., 


A “ROON TO ARCHITECTS. 


ie particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


A.—Credit for old materials. 


BURY (LANCS). 


For cast-iron pipes and special castings required under the 
following contracts, for the Bury and District Joint 


Mr. J. CARTWRIGHT, engineer, Bury, 


and Westminster, S.W. 


Accepted tenders. 


Melton Mowbray, for Contract No. 1 
Nottingham, for Contracts Nos. 


ie) 


OLJIN. 
NON-POISONOUS WASHABLE 


Water Paints 


Entirely supersede the old insanitary 
Distemper with its accompanying in- 
conveniencesand objectionable odours. 


Can be used on: Plaster, Woodwork, Brick, 
Stone, Iron, Canvas, Paper, &c. 


Most suitable for: Dwelling Houses, Barracks, 
. Hospitals, Churches, Schools, &c, 


— Made of Purest Materials. — 
Lime Resisting and Fast in Light. 


“‘The best specimens of Distemper T have ever 
seen are made by Messrs. Mander Brothers, of 
W olverhampton.”’ 
(Extract from an article in ‘‘ Good 
Words” by the Late SIR B. W 
RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., 
&c., entitled ‘‘Health at Home.’’) 
SLE SIRT EEL AE OIE SLE PE PT 
Pamphlet of particulars, containing over 
50 shades of colours from 


Mander Brothers, Wolverhampton, 


ALIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Reem he a Te 
BRADFORD. EAST HAM~—continued. 
For erecting a steam-boiler chimney at the Royal infirmary : Tools for yee gi 
Mr. F. Hotranp, engineer. . Buck & Hickman , ~ . > 5 ors ay 
W. R. Boorn, Clayton, Bradford (accepted) . £675 0 ©} - Peer, & Co. (accepted) -: : - ' 249 18 
Photographic appar ‘atus. “iG 
COLCHESTER. : Baird & Tatlock . : : ; 263% 9 
For sewering and other works in Constantine Road. Messrs. Griffin & Son . . : ; . Cg. 
Baker & May, surveyors, Colchester. Tella Camera Co. , “_) ae 18 
Burgoyne. ge : . : 615134180 20 PERKEN, Son & Co., Lrp, (accepted ) Mee 3 
Dobson & Son. *”. : ; - 1,080 0 0 Cookery, Ec., utensils. 1 igs 
Everett & Son. ; : ‘ , , $37.0 0 ete : : j j Lt ga ae 
Howard & Son. ‘ 5 . ; ; 820 0 oO G. J. BakER (accepted ) é t , ‘ LS go ae 
Seales & Robins . A i QD @ ' 1a 
Z. FaircLouGuH, Clacton-on- Sea (accepted ) ; 7601 50 sO ELTHAM. meat 
DARTMOUTH. For eee ae for Messrs. T. Reet) Ltd. Mess 
For erecting slaughter-houses at Great Ridges. Mr. A. Mesers Baccage Be an ae Quant 
Situ, borough engineer. ” Whistler & Worge £1 202 
Watts. : han he: ; “ : £862.90) 0 : : . ; 
Pillak ae Oe nn 6 Wagstaff . ‘ : ‘ : 6,352 0 
WILLs & ANDERSON, Dartmouth (accepted) Pe sOchr: oS. URS & oie y é Fy : ;‘ a 
W. Downs . ; ‘ ; - 6,035 95 
ree! em Holliday & Greenwood : : : - 5,922 am 
For the supply of tools for carpentry, plumbing and metal- Toddeke Newnan 8 
work, &c., for the technical college and secondary day i $ ; , - 3c 
J. Greenwood, Ltd. F : f - 5,868 o 
school, ee | Roberts : : ‘ ; , . 5,842 aa 
: aise idk Kennard. ; 5 : ; : . 5,339 8 
Brewster, Smith & Co. . : ; ‘ - 4453 13 3 Knight . ; : ; : : . +. 325,813 ae 
Baird & Tatlock . : : : ;  AO5 Fi? 6 ; A 
Griffin & Son, Ltd. . : : ; : LEST eo “0 HARROW. ae 
Becker & Co., Ltd. . . - 368 13 10° For works in Fairholme Road, for District Council. ] 
GALLENKAMP & Co., LtD.,, 19 Hoa on Ge J. P. Bennetts, engineer. 
Street, Finsbury (accepted) . ; : - 346 711) Mayo. i, ee . : : . A772 ; 
Physics. Brown . é * ; ‘ F : 729 0 
Baird & Tatlock . ; 5 é d e405 EUs 5 Thacker . , ‘ : : : ; .. 72a 
Griffin & Son, Ltd. . : é . : -| 436 9 0} 1Fowles... : , F ; d . 686) a 
Becker & Co., Lrp. (accepted ) : . - 421 17 6] Wimpey:& Ge . : . : - 684 12 
Botany. | Trueman : : ; ? : : . 66607%m 
Baird & Tatlock . : é : : > MGB AIO. EA Champness_. : ; : : ; . 665288 
Becker & Co., Ltd. . F : ; j yee Stiri S70 Adams . » 2 = 16627 am 
Griffin & Son, Ltd.. 3 ; : ; ee SONIO 2 FREE & ADAMs, Maiden! hea ’ (accepie 1) . 9 » 18Sam 
GALLENKAMP & Co., Ltp. (accepted ) : Ay ets ks Surveyor’s estimate ‘ , . 4 » 658: o 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STR: 


FOR ALL CLIMAT: 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROO 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN JorstTs. Placed under Floor Boards BxC} 
DAMP and DEADENS SouND, Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 187 
nana esha che ethan hl eardenenicsemeiaibabedlichdet LDombichat titel Nabi 


ESTABLISHED 1361, 


EE kre ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. ‘ 
Cucnbcre, 14 King Street, Leeds. ae 


Queenboro’, 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR aay SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architect 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. LARGE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK, 
Over 100,000 saper. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St., Le 


“= BRADSHAW'SASPHALTE “= 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
LONDON: | PORTSMOUTH : BRISTOL: 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Mars 
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SUPPLEMENT 


$ 


LONDONDERRY. 
For the erection of the municipal technical school. Mr. 
DanieEt Conroy, architect, 21 Shipquay Street, London- 
derry. Quantities by Mr. W. M'‘Etwee, 36 William 


HOVE. 


For supply of 3,000 feet lineal of granite kerbing and 2,000 
feet lineal granite channelling, to be delivered free at 


Street, Londonderry. - .. 

Maultsaid . ‘ ; 

Shannon & Rutledge . 

Campbell & Son 

Smith Bros. 

Robert Colhoun . 

J. & W. Stewart 

Ballintine : 

Courtney & Co. . 

Laverty & Sons. 

M. Sweeney, London 

Surveyor’s estimate 
* Recommen 


derry * 


ded for acceptance. 


Shoreham harbour or at-Hove railway station, Sussex. 
Mr. H. H. Scort, borough surveyor. 


, £25309 ae 2 A. & F. MANuELLE, kerbing’ 1s. r7d. per foot, channelling 
td edit | = 1 r = 
e684 0 0 1s. 04d. (accepted ). 
8,938 4 8 
eek ar? IRELAND. 
Sch5 : 2 For the erection of a dispensary residence and dispensary 
r 8390 i x for the Dunganstown dispensary district,: for the 
‘ a ie Guardians of Rathdrum Union. 
? ? 7.236 ta Gowan, Rathdrum (accepted) : a hs Alcda8™ of 0 
8,989 fo Pte) : F 


MANCHESTER. 
LINSLADE. For the erection of a new laundry at Longsight, Man- 
For sewerage and sewage-disposal works. Messrs. Sanps chester. Messrs. Maxwett & TukeE, architects, Man- 
& WALKER, engineers, Nottingham. chester. ye 
Wheeler are. 7 A17,208) On 01}, J, &.J.,. Parrish : PL a1 6gm On O 
Wilmott : els, OO le ONO Normanton & Son lA 508 OF 10 
Jackson : DF, 180.137 3 Daniels & Son rey tee OS: 
Harrison & Co. . 12,860 0 oO Roberts & Son. 3. Loo Gy 0 
Redhouse, sen. . 12,837, 0 oO Bland Md 3.085 Oo oO 
Green & Co. : 12,822 0 Oo Peters & Son ‘ 576 °o oO 
Johnson Bros. 12,800 90 0O Matthews & Sons 2,982 oO Oo 
Byroms. . 12,623, 0: 0 Neill & Sons : 2;953° a Oo 
Mackay & Son 2.590) 81) ! Burgess & Galt . : : : : 22,35 54,0410 
Chamberlain" 12,570 90 Oo W. Brown & Son, Manchester (accepted) . 2,850 0 oO 
Riley . re Hulh2;3600 14 to . 
PeRay . Pa OOO ONO 
ice. .; ; ; Sear Sco! 13 9 MENSTON. 
Virrell fe i £ P ~ 11,85 0 o| For five houses and shop at Menston, Yorks. Mr. WILL1Am 
. Jewell : A : ‘ . ; 2 EE,S001;° 0: Oo _H. SHarp, architect, Bradford. 
_ Muirhead, Greig & Matthews . bi.7o2) Of © Accepted tenders. 
_ Bower Bros. : ; TRANS. O° O Mounsey & Sons, mason ; pop hls Kes Xe, 
» Barry-. e 11,400 O O Thompson Bros., joiner. 345 0 O 
- Dean, Ltd. .. ‘ 10,980 0 oO Clapham, plumber . 196: 0: a 
Rayment & Son. 10,0757 (08 O Walsh Bros., plasterer OSF 0) OC 
Siddons & Freeman F - 10,829 o oj  R. & I. Nelson, slater 831-0 oO 
-H. Brown, Watford (accept:d) é 10,560 0 oO Bunting, painter , 25no7 0 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


[OHNSONS PHILLIPS CABLES, 


2 TESTED GUARANTEED ~ 


WRITE FoR Prick Lists AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
' OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


ee 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


| Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 


____as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON'STO 

4 with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


| - WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 


TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 


kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


OLUME LXXI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
MeN Taperial Buildings, Ludgate Gireus, BG. 


NE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
———————— SS _____._ 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


LOW PRESSURE 


HOT WATER HEATING 
APPARATUS, 


‘For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
RIVATE RESIDENCES, 


Cay 


Cc. J. UTLEY & CO. 
STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 
Established 1860. (Late W. MITOHELL.) 
Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 
CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CoON- GREENHOUSES, P 

& 


DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


THE CORBIN LIQUID 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


(The Latest and Best from America). 
It Prevents Banging, but Latehes the Door. 


The only Door Check with two pistons balancing one another 
and thus reducing wear and tear. 


&c. 


REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERYWHERE, and 
is being Specified by Architects for Board Schools, 
Public Buildings, Hotels & Private Houses, 
CAUSE 


It is quicker and more positive in action, reducing the 
draught to a minimum. 
Main Working Parts are Dust-Proof, and 
They never require Oiling or even cleaning. 
Superior design, construction and appearance, 
And is reversible. 
Patented everywhere. ; 
ent SPRING DOOR STOPS for holding open Spring Doors 
in any position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet. 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


F. C. SOUTHWELL & CO. 
75 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 
F. 0. S. & Oo,’s Agents for Manchester and surrounding 
district—BAXENDALE & O0., Miller Street, Manchester, 


VINCENT ROBERTS, Heating Engineer, 
. Cherry Row, LEEDS. 
Telephone 2141. 


Pat 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
149/- PER ANNUM. 


aha SST SSE 
For Index of Advertisers, see page x. } 
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MAIDSTONE. PURLEY —continuéd. 
For the erection of the London and Provincial bank, Middle | For the erection of stable in Brighton Road, Purley. Mr. 
Row. FRANK Wrnpsor, architect. 
Phillips PF Z at F ‘ 2° ae yGd650 20 0 Walker . ; : ; . Js Ft Lagjo'58 ae 
Cox Bros) peer) a tia re> | 40 ee AMO SOMO WM Reawcan he Co, ee) a) ae 
West Bros. ; : . ; : ' s 4,468 o o 
Elmore & Sons . ‘ eae ; * 4,397) 0 0 
Avard . 5 : : eae t +7) 4,345 ROMEO 
G. E. Watuis & Sons (accepted) . ; + A344 gO 


NEWTON ABBOT. 4 


For the rebuilding of the corner of Mill Street. For the construction of a masonry reservoir to contain 


G. Pearce & Sons : : r : ; £34125 Wy, x 85,000 gallons, and providing and laying about goo féet 
Corben &:Co. : : " 4 ‘ PR AA BY of 4-inch cast-iron water-mains. Mr. Samuger Secar, 
Avard . : : 3 : : : a §22,933 20 0 Engineer 
G. E. Wallis & Sons .. 5 . ; +° 32,872. to--o aitieheies & Co {cass 2a 
; bay ; ’ : i » 41, 
Cox Bros. (accepted) . ‘ ‘ f » 2,870 +0: so eda Bros. | og 
; Patrick . F : : : d : - 1,099 0 —@ 
; NEWHAVEN. Bennet. 4 : ; : . ; s 1,092, o7mm 
For erecting an isolation hospital, &c., in Lewes Road. Porter . ‘ ; ; ; : : » 1,048 “ome 
Mr. F. J. Rayner, architect, Newhaven. Howe « 1,047 ° 
White & Songs , js 1 » .. shmgssto ©] Pike , .. . || 988 15 6 
Pickard . ry P ; 4 , . 6,400 Oo Oo Tabor . : : - 4 K ‘ A 984 4g 
Longley'& Co. 4 94 9. 5.0 1 AG eE ND 0} Mawkine.& Best. | San 964.0 0 
Cooke & Sons . : : . : - 6,045 0 oO Stacey, Newton Abbot (accepted ) ’ FA P 880 0 Oo 
Jarvis & Son ‘ ‘ 5 : . . 6,000 0 o 
Waters & Sons . ; , ; : > 25,998 90 "0 
Padgham & Hutchinson ; 3 : + 579355 OO 
Hockley & Co. . : ; : : - 5,900 0 o 
Miskin . a ; ; : ; 3 - 51035 BOLLO PORTSMOUTH. 
Field & Co. .. . , : . ; . 3,830 o o/| For'the erection of a cookery centre in the playground of 
© Peerless, Dennis & Co. ‘ ; : - 3,769 0 0 Francis Avenue school. Mr. Arrrep H. Bons, archi- 
Norman & Burt . . 5 : : 2 5,002 OO tect, Portsmouth, ; 
Woolger , i ee 5 ; « 5;040 40 Jo Evans . . : . . . . - £1,050 0.0 
Godfrey Bros. . : ; : : 41 5.379 bie) © Coltherup . : ° : . . - $1,040 0 0 
Martin . : : : ; ; . » 5,200 0 Oo Salter . . . : : . . - 1,035 0 0 
C. CooxE, Newhaven (accepted) . é 2 5,085 oO o Tanner . : : - . . - 1I,000 0 0 
Dugan. : 995 00 
Privett . , 983 0 oO 
PURLEY. Davis ‘ 975 0-0 
For the erection of billiard-room in Brighton Road. Mr. Croad . , 968 0 o 
Frank Wrnpsor, architect. Harding : 952 0 0 
Walker . : : : d 3 é -£580 0 o Learmouth . 5 : ; : ; » § 939 tom 
Pearson & Co. : : / 35 Ovo J. CRocKERELL, Southsea (accepted). 920' Oo @ 


NS LTD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT 
« BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAL 


G. B. N. SNEWIN & SO ee en 
BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dresse 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) 


2 \ nes oa rar 
| zs 
5 
» 
uz 
E @ 
F: : : 
w 2 | ROGHESTER KENT 
= RUMOR OFFICE [39 DUEERVIGIORIA STREET) 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in suecession). 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application t 

the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH, om 2 C5, NUMBERS. 


“at TERRA-COTTA#® G2 


TURAL IN ALL June 30, 1904, are now charged 
at 6d. each. 
COLOURS. GILBERT Woop & CO,, Ltd., 

SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS, Publisher ‘*The Architeet,” 


6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London EO, 
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RAVENSTONEDALE. SOUTHAMPTON. 


For. the various trades (except joiners’ work) connected F : : : : : 
with erection of stables, entrance gateway and other or works in connection with the out-bathing station and - 
buildings at Brownber, Ravenstonedale. Mr. Joseri ambulance shed. 


‘Bint tey, architect, Kendal. G. R. Lone (accepted) . e . 2 » $1,400. 9, 0 
Mason's work, walling ae slating. 
Thoms & Son. sae ene : . A1,g21 18 I 
Brassington & Co. A f 2 : aL, LOO! TS) 10 SURBITON. 
Grisenthwaite . ; : 4 : eh A 086 o 0 
Brockbank . : : ‘ J | 1,025 15 0 For the making-up of Bond, Douglas (part of), and Thorn- 
Potter & Son 1010 5 0 hill Roads, for the Urban District Council. 
HincHcLirFE & Co, Be earibe (accepted). 995 4 0 Mowlem&Co. . . 3 : : : £4912 °o oO 
Plastering. Free & Sons . ; : - : 4575 9, 0 
Steel & Co. . a ee he Sito 0,|| Thacker : + 4,500 0 0 
Woodburn & Storey : ; } } : Pais io T. KavanacH & Co., Surbiton (accepted) s «4,390 7 69 
_ Brockbank . . , my kr pepe 'o | Surveyor’s estimate . ° ° . » A BeRng FIO 
Drxon, Penrith (accepted Me As : Rebs: 7 
Plumbing, painting and glazing. 
Brown & Garnett é ; : , ; 192 197 6 
ee Rae 187 13° «9 . SWINTON. 
Airey & Co. ; : ; : : 147 17 3 | For sewage works extensions for the Swinton and Pendle- 
Brumskill & Nicholson . . . $3504 5 bury “Urban District Council. Mr. Henry Enrwist te, 
J. P. Tanner, Kendal (accepted a : eo r20° OO surveyor. 
SCUNTHORPE. | ' Sewage works extensions. anh 
For and jointing about 12,700 yards of mains and Edmundaee Comm ‘ ’ F ; «44,181 ° 32.0 
Monk 5 ; 5 : ° 
H. Asutey,.Mansfield (accepted) . ‘ . 4934 0 0 oe ote : 5 ; é : 3338 i a 
SHALDON. Johnson & Hindley . - - + «+ 2880 0 0 
For the erection of a dwelling-house at Ringmere, Devon. Snape & Sons. : : : : 2,830 81 dO 
Mr. SAMUEL SEGAR, architect, Newton Abbot. Bell. , . : : : : ; ~2,648°":0.2,8 
Hayman. ; " : : : f . £640 0 0 Graham & Sons . : : f : «2470: O20 
‘Goss - ° : ; : : , . 580 0 of} Byrom. $ A : : ‘ ; . 2,466: 10 oO 
Pike F " : : : , : P77 on oye) Lomax. : 4 : : : : ; 2,404, 12 76 
‘Stacey . Z : : : : ‘ nS TGe 01-0 Jowett . ; ; : : : 5) 2,300 10 25 
Parker Bros. . : ; c : : 5399) 01.0 Pollitt & Co. ; ; : : oe 240s LO 7 
Andrews . ‘ . : : ; F 4s 59H (i 10 Etheridge & Clarke ; : ; : 2266: Fou 3 
Francis: . ‘ : , 5 : : 593g) 2 6 Worthington. : d ; : é oe 82,210 -ldeg 3 
Mumford . : : ; ; : 5 94904 (0; 0 Watson & Co.; Ltd. : : ‘ 2 22 eel O 
Penwill . ; i ‘ R 5 4 . 489 14 a P. & S. Kearsley . A ; . : So eh OSs 8S ak J 
Denley . ; : ; b ¥ i a.) ABO LOR! t Davies & Sons . : ; ; : Ul, O7Omsom 2 
Bulley . ? : . 464 19 O Johnson & Son « R . 1,961 0.0 
ee ROAD, © Broan, Shaldon (accepted 3 : ; . 430- Oo 0 Musker Bros., Swinton (accepted ) ; Puno Gms 4ak0 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
. IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


=== iIRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


PALDWINS, 1x. LT 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, NE IRON SHEETS: 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


GALYWANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
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CORNGRIT, HARTHAM PARK 
FARLEIGH DOWN, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
BRADFORD: PORTLAND. 
| ES 
@ HEAD BATH. <.. LONDON DEPOTS: 
OFFICES G.W.R , WESTBOURNE PARK 
L&SW.R. NINE ELMS Sw. | 
LIVERPOOL : 132 CROSVENOR R8, PIMLICO. | 
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SWINTON—continued. WALTON (SURREY). 
_ _ Stoneware sewers. For constructing high - level sewer along the Poplars’ 
Monk & Newell . ‘ , A .- * SS 75res frontage, Molesey Road. 
Pay Kearsley Guan cem.. |. = 4944 E20) seram & Co.'s) + + wee 
_jolmson ‘& Fimdley = 34 .* 7 8 - 4,112. 8 -9 Potterton & Co. ‘ ' $ . . . 144 08% 
Edmunds & Co. — > - 4,009 10 6) G, Hepsurn, Hersham (accepied) . . .«. 115 0 0 
Jowett . ; ; : : : : 2 .43;905 14 06 
Watson & Son. juin) ye |) Soe WANDSWORTH. 
Naylor & Sons vie ee alr ee meet even ecriction of tae underground sanitary conveni- 
Bell-- 2. ¢ . : i : . ; -| 133,002 HOE gO ten Wierton load : ; 
Etheridge & Clarke © © + 1s | 24) Sui3,60R/MAN TO) Piatin & Co. ww £939 10 © 
‘Byrom . ; , ; : ; ; * ¥3480010\80 Jewell. ; : ; ; ; _ » 900 0 oO 
“Graham & Sons . : at F : « £3;2207 FO 980 Vigor & Co. . ‘ f . 8977 o 8 
‘Lomax eh et rh ee Ge ke asi em hitene Co. i 2 . 885 - ou 
nape Ge Sons 98) Ve) SA es ee ee en etn Wells & Comer . 850 om 
Worthington a - .- . ; 192,981 911103 Horton . x = : - 825 om 
H. Davies & Son, Pendlebury (accepted) . 2,908 6 9g Triges . . ‘ . 820 ou 
Parsons . : A - 783 Om 
Wow C-Brown * 14790 ; : F « 729 Om 
WALTHAMSTOW, * Recommended for acceptance. 
For alterations and] additions toj;Gamuel Road schools, WOBURN SANDS. 
Mr. H. Prosser, architect. ’ 
Shelbourne & Co. A : : ’ . £6,597 0 0o | For the erection of new shop and stores. Mr. W. B. Stong- 
Stimpson & Co. . ; : ; i > 8O,400n 20110. BRIDGE, architect. 
Shurmur & Son . ‘ ‘ : 2) 16,4809, 0 0 Botsford . ° . . : : . -4997 © 6 
Treasure & Son .' a % x ms # 76404 G0N tO Sharpe . ° . . . . . - ‘977 (0 = 
W. Lawrence & Son . ; : MEG 558 AE eo Gregory . . ° 945 0 0 
H. Knight & Son. ‘. ; f : . 96,35 57200 Fleet : - 840 0 0 
J.& M. Patritk . . ) 2 <: . '"S"6)279%o 40); Miles Bros. .  . 1) 50g 
Crisp °° ¢ : ‘ js ‘ Z . 6,250 0 o| .C. SINFIELD (accepted) . 8 5 . - 762 Caan 
Pollard & Brand F. ; : : 5 ~ 6,250 fO4nO . 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. . t : 2699 Boro ig ; , ‘ 
Myall & Upson ., : : : «, 6,100 “0. 0 THE Salop County Council have, for Several months 
Nightingale . . .« 6,000 0 o | been bringing pressure on the Ellesmere District Council to 
J. & J. Dean. 5 « 5,871 © .o | remove a nuisance caused by allowing the town sewage to 
Foster Bros. . ms - 5,822 0 0 | flow into the river Perry. Several schemes of sewage dis- 
Barton . : ‘ - 5,813 © ©} posal, ranging in cost from 11,000/. to 4,000/., have been 
Hammond & Son - 5;775 © ©| prepared by a Westminster engineer. At the last meeting 
Manders 5 - 5,550 0 © | of the District Council it was considered that these were too 
Rowley Bros. : é : é - 5,500 © 0 | costly, and it was decided to ask a local engineer to prepare 
Evans . : : ; : ; : - 5477 © O| anew and cheaper scheme. The present borrowing powers 
W. J. Mappison, Canning Town (accepted). 5,429 0 © | of the Council amount to only 4,o000/, 


“MAXimum LIGHT GLASS.” 


DARK INTERIORS @ MADE LIGHT. 


THE ONLY DAYLIGHT-INCREASING WINDOW- GLASS COMBINING LENSES & PRISMS. 


PROVINCIAL AGENCIES AND DEPOTS. 
Manchester.—Baxendale & Oo., Miller Street Works, 
Bradford, Yorks.—E. Lester & Oo., Northgate. 
Leeds.—Kayll & Oo., Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 
Liverpool. —J. G. Nicholls, 52 Renshaw Street. 
Lancaster.—Abbott & Co., Ohapel Street, 
Gloucester.—Sessions & Sons, Ltd., Gloucester, 
Clasgow.—Currie & Oo., 18 Bothwell Street. 
Edinburgh.—Ourrie & Oo., 4 North St. David Street. 
Sheffield.—Shaw, Thurkettle & Oo., Rodgers Ohambers, Norfolk St. 


Dublin, treland.—James A. Campbell & Co., Ouffe Lane, Stephen’s 
Green. 


Leicester.—H. O. Snow, 84 Pocklington’s Walk. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Reed, Millican & Oo., Oroft Street Works, 
Birmingham.—William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge Street, Broad Street. 
Bristol.—John Hall & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead. 

Brighton.—A, W. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Road, Hove, 
Cardiff.—Robt. Lewis & Oo., 13 Oustom House Street. 
Nottingham.—T. E. Burnett & Oo., 40 Oastle Gate, 
Northampton.—k. Nichols, Abingdon Square. 
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The particular combination 
of lenses and prisms gives this 
glass a highly ornamental ap- 
pearance. This product gives 
a complete diffusion of Day- 
light, and is far superior to} 
any Prismatic Glass on the} 
market. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS — 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, 


LIMITED, 


84 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Price—less than plate glass. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: THE WEST DOOR. 


INDEMNITY HOUSE, NO. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C, 


A PORTICO IN BOLOGNA. 


COURTYARD OF A PALACE IN BOLOGNA. 


GRAND MANSIONS HOTEL, FOLKESTONE. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Stobhill general hospital for the Parish Council of 
Glasgow is being warmed and ventilated by means of eighty 
Shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke flues. 


A HANDSOME fountain has been erected at Hursley Park 
under the supervision of Messrs. A. Marshall, Mackenzie & 
Son, the architects. The handsome Venetian glass mosaic 
floor in various shades of blue was entrusted to Arrolithic, 
Ltd., of 18 Berners Street, London, The same firm have just 
carried out the floors in chancel of Sherfield English Church 
under Mr. Fred Bath, the architect, in their cloisonné 
mosaic. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Mr. J. E. Wrystow, 30 Bishopsgate Street Within, has been 
appointed by the authorities of Coventry to superintend 
the construction of about 3 miles of new tramways and the 
reconstruction of 53 miles of existing tramways. 

TuE police committee of the Belfast Corporation estimate 
that the cost of lighting the principal streets (where poles 
are to be used in the centre of the carriageway) by elec- 
tricity would be 2,093/. 15s. per annum as against 763/. for 
gas lighting. The City Council will not be recommended to 
carry out the lighting by the former method. 

Tue Metropolitan Borough Councils decided at a con- 
ference last week to inaugurate combined opposition to the 
large number of companies who are promoting Bills in the 
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next Session of Parliament to enable them to supply elec- 
tricity in London in competition with the Borough Councils. 
There were representatives from twenty-one Borough 
Councils. 

Tue Yarmouth Town Council have accepted thé recom- 
mendation of the borough electrical engineer to extend the 
undertaking at a cost of 10,000/. The principal items are 
the purchase of another 300 kw. engine and dynamo with 
boilers for 4,500/., and the increase of’ the condensing, plant 
at a cost of 2,500/. - A new conduit to the harbour will also 
be required at an expenditure of 1,000/. 

Tue Nottingham ratepayers have, at a public meeting, 
accorded the necessary consent to the Corporation for the 
promotion of a Bill in the next session of Parliament for the 
extension of the present system of electric tramway traction 
in the city and the carrying out of works of street improve- 
ment at an estimated cost of about 100,000/. . The new lines 
are designed to meet the wants of the eastern district of 
Nottingham. Six hundred thousand pounds have already 
been spent on the tramways in other parts of the town. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE education committee of West Bromwich strongly 
recommend the extension of the technical school and the 
establishment of a pupil teachers’ centre without delay. 


Tue Doncaster Rural Council have approved plans and 
sections submitted by Messrs. D. Balfour & Sons, C.E., for 
the sewerage and disposal of the sewage of Askern, and 
application is to be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to a loan for carrying out the works for 3,430/. 

Tue Admiralty, it is believed, intend establishing three 
coastguard stations in the Isle of Man—one at Peel, on the 
west coast; one at Point Cranstal, near the north of the 
island; and one on Spanish Head, near the south of the 
island. The outlay will amount to several thousands of 
pounds. 


Tue Court of Common Council having been asked by the 
London County Council to give their views on the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, appointed a small com- 
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mittee for the purpose of taking all the necessary steps 
to. oppose the Bill, and instruct the City Remembrancer 
from time to time on it. 

Messrs. Jesse Haywarp & Epcar W. Wooster, build- 

ing contractors, Bath, announce that the partnership known 
under the title of Hayward & Wooster is by mutual consent 
dissolved. Mr. Hayward retires, and his son, Mr. Geo. 
Hayward, joins ‘Mr. Wooster as junior partner, by whom 
the business will in future be continued under the old style 
of Hayward & Wooster. 
__ Fwo new Council schools are proposed to be built at 
Old Trafford to provide for nearly 2,000 children. The 
Stretford education authority have secured sites—one on 
Stretford Road, near the Cornbrook Wesleyan school, where 
it is proposed to erect a building for 1,000 scholars, including 
4oo infants, and another in Ayres Road, Brooks’s Bar, ad- 
joining. St. John’s Church, where 800 scholars will be 
accommodated. 

Tue plans and buildings committees, in their report to 

the Handsworth District Council for the year 1904, state 
that 242 plans were submitted, of which 106 represented 
37 houses. :' Other plans included new streets, public 
baths, a Baptist church and a Church institute, all of which 
were approved. |The number of houses passed for occupa- 
tion was 572.''. No prosecutions had been instituted during 
the year. In 1903 179 plans were approved, representing 
778 new buildings, and the number of houses passed for 
occupation that year was 747. 
_ Tue-Manchester City: Council at a recent meeting ap- 
pointed a special committee to inquire into the question of 
the establishment of a municipal works department, under 
which Corporation enterprises might be carried out directly 
by the Council, instead of under contract. The committee 
held their first meeting on the 13th inst., and balloted for 
the appointment of chairman and deputy chairman. The 
Lord Mayor was appointed chairman, and Councillor at 
Royle (ex-Lord: Mayor) deputy chairman. It is understood 
that the committee will, as soon as possible, obtain in- 
formation necessary for them to report tothe Council. 

THE Scottish Amalgamated Society of House and Ship 
Painters state-with regard to working agreements, in their 
monthly report, that several branches have again been able to 


settle for another year without any alteration upon existing 
conditions. In the new Glasgow agreement, however, there 
is an extension of a half-mile on the suburban and county 
boundary, the concession removing what employers con- 
sidered to be a long-standing grievance on their part. 
Dumfries branch have withdrawn their proposed alterations, 
and the Paisley employers have made several drastic 
changes and: threaten to lock out the men if they decline 
to accept them. 

A NEw school was opened recently at Bathgate, near 
Edinburgh. The building, which has been erected from 
plans by Mr. J. Graham Fairley, architect, Edinburgh, con- 
sists .of two storeys, and its eight spacious, high-roofed and 
well-lit classrooms give accommodation for 480 children, 
provision having been made for teaching sixty pupils in each 
room. These classrooms, however, by no means represent 
the full space available within the building, a feature of 
which is its two large halls, one on each floor, measuring 
60 feet by 26 feet each. These halls will be used for drill 
and as music classrooms. In laying out the plan the School 
Board have been careful to keep in-view the possibility of 
having to provide further accommodation in the future, and 
it has been arranged that, without destroying the main 
features of the building, further accommodation can be 
provided fora total of between 1,000 and 1,200 scholars. The 
new school has been erected at an estimated cost of 9,500/. 

Tue Glasgow Trades Council at their last meeting con- 
sidered the following letter sent by Mr. A. Camerom 
Corbett :—"T shall be glad if you put the following pro- 
posal before the secretaries of the different building trades. 
in Glasgow. If they unite together and form a committee 
for building workmen’s houses of 2, 3 Or 4 rooms in any 
suburb of Glasgow,.I am willing to give a guarantee to the 
Bank of Scotland enabling them to draw up to 2,000/. for. 
this purpose. If this proposal seems likely to meet with 
their approval, I should be glad to have a talk over the matter . 
with them. Of course I could not under any circumstances 
derive any profit out of the transaction, but if it succeeded 
I should have the satisfaction of having initiated a very 
interesting experiment in working-class management, and 
of having done something to mitigate the difficulty of finding 
employment.” A meeting of the building trades secretaries’ 
is to be held to consider the proposal. 2 
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_ «Ar the Southwark County Court, on, Tuesday, Judge 
‘Addison heard a case under the Workmen’s Compensation 
‘Act in which the point at issue was this:—Is a firm 
obliged to go on’ paying compensation to an injured man 
if he refuses to undergo an operation that might, or might 
not, cure him? Counsel forthe firm’ urged: that-it was 
clearly reasonable that the man should undergo the opera- 

tion,’ and it would be only fair if some: pressure were put 
upon him by the Court to consent. eT you can persuade 
him, you may do so,” said Judge Addison, “but I never 
attempt to persuade people to do something that I have no 


power to compel them to do. I have not, even the power 
to order an injured person who is claiming damages to 
undergo a medical examination. I have power to order an 
examination of anything save,a human. being.” The ap- 
"plication to discontinue the. award was then dismissed with 
costs. oC ER ae ; 
A Firm of architects: have designed a building to be 
erected at Baltimore in which no wood will be used. It 
will be six storeys, 41 feet’ by 70 feet, and the entire 
structure is to be of reinforced concrete and steel. Even 
the doors, trims and door jambs are to be of metal. The 
windows are also to be of metal, and will be glazed with 
wire glass. The side walls, columns and rear walls, as 


well as the supporting columns of the front walls, will be | 
The floors will all have a top dressing of | 


of concrete. 
eement 13 inch thick. 
with slate treads and wrought-iron balustrades. 
elevator shaft will be of concrete, as will also the enclosure 
around the stairway and elevator hall. The cellar and 
roof are to be of cement. One of the interesting features 
of the structure is that in an ordinary building of this 
height the walls are about 21 inches thick, but by the use 
of the reinforced concrete 6 inches will give sufficient 
‘strength. This will give 40 feet clear breadth on the inside 
cof the building. 


The stairs will be of concrete, 


Tue Aberdeen Town Council decided, on Monday that, 
before any further steps be taken regarding the lighting of 
‘tthe streets with electric light, a deputation be sent to 


(Edinburgh and Dalkeith to ascertain the conditions of 


agreement existing in these towns. 


The | 


VARIETIES. 


| THE waterworks committee of’ the Bolton Town Council 


are considering the afforestation of the Corporation water- 
shed as a means of providing work for the unemployed. 

Tue Barton education committee have approved of the 
| proposal. to extend. the, Cadishead Wesleyan day school to 
accommodate 200 more children. St, John’s National 
Schools, Walkden, are alsoto be enlarged. 

THE Scarborough advertising committee, and. the. Scar- 
borough Traders’ Association are strongly advocating an 
increase of the amount spent upon advertising the town. 
The present allowance is 500/. a year. ) 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. has 
accepted the position of joint trustee of the Central Insur-, 
ance Company, Ltd., in succession to the late Mr. Herbert 
Chamberlain, the other trustees being the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Grantham and Sir Peter Walker, Bart. 

Tue Surrey County Council have convened a.con- 
ference of local authorities in Surrey,and Hampshire which 
are interested in the question of fixing the responsibility 
for compensation for damage done to the roads by extra- 
ordinary military traffic. ; 

THe Mayor of Scarborough (Mr. Morgan) has sold the 
iron of the wrecked North Pier at Scarborough for 500/. 
Last September Mr. Morgan bought the pier (which 
| originally cost 25,000/.) for 3,500/. It was wreckéd by the 
recent gale. 

THE Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal will carry 
out a series of special experiments, extending from twelve 
to eighteen months, at the Dorking outfall works for the 
purpose of determining‘ the relative value of the different 
methods of treating domestic sewage. 

Mr. JAMES WALKER (engineer to the Tyne Commis- 
sioners, Newcastle) has consented to inspect the Scarborough 
Marine Drive sea-wall, and advise as to safeguarding against 
| future injury of a similar nature to that caused by therecent 
gale and tidal wave. 

A sum of 150,000E/. is set apart for the creation of a 
maritime terminus for the railway at Sheikh el Barghout, 
a place some thirty miles to the north of Suakin. The new 
| port, the official name of which has not yet been decided on, 
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'has the immense advantage over Suakin of possessing a 
commodious harbour, easily accessible to ships of ,heav 
draught. 

' THE construction of a light railway from Falkland Road 
station to Falkland burgh has been under consideration ata 
meeting of Cupar district committee of Fife County Council. 
The cost of carrying out the scheme is estimated by the 
surveyor at 10,500/.—3,o00/. per mile. 


Tue East United Free Church in Coldstream, Berwick- 
shire, is to be sold by auction.. The public are informed 
that “the building is in thorough repair, and the area was a 
few years ago entirely reseated with pitch-pine and fitted 
with hot-water heating apparatus. Entry at Whitsunday, 
1905, or sooner if so arranged. Feu-duty nominal.” 


Tue Runcorn Urban District Council has resolved to 
apply to the Local Government Board for sanction to a loan 
of 6,000/.,, to be repaid in sixty years, for the purpose of 
laying a 12-inch main from the Liverpool Vyrnwy main at 
Norton Tower to the Runcorn reservoir. The:scheme will 
add sd. in the £ to the general district rate. 


Tuomas Rose, one of the bell-ringers.at Stoke-on-Trent, | 


was killed on Saturday while examining the bells. It is 


supposed that the bell was hanging at an angle when | 
deceased went to examine it, and that he disturbed it in | 


some way, causing it’ to fall towards him and crush him 
against the girder. 


THe Wigton Medical Officer of Health in his annual 


report comments upon the tenements in the poorer part of | 


the town, and states that the lack of attention and cleanli- 
ness on the part of the occupants seems to be their worst 
feature, so that there is greater need for improvement in 
the persons than in their dwellings. If drunkenness and 
vice could be abolished, other insanitary conditions would 
cure themselves automatically. 

THE Bulletin Commercial (Brussels) states that several 
projects are contemplated by the Municipality of Athens 
for the improvement of the streets. It is proposed to lay 
down three kinds of paving in different parts of the city— 
macadam tarred on the surface, asphalte and granite. About 
300,000 square metres would be macadamised, 74,000 square 
metres asphalted and 60,000 square metres paved with 


| town clerk of Colne. 


granite. The total cost of the work is estimated at abou 
140,000/. and the upkeep during the first ten years‘at aboy 

2,400/. per annum. : bits Mi 
THE general purposes committee of the Burnley Cor 
poration has selected the following applications for th. 
vacant town clerkship’ for further consideration :—Mr 
Edward Cooper, solicitor, Blackburn ; Mr. J. W. Hallowan 
deputy town clerk of Chatham; Mr. Leonard Hewlett 
senior solicitor, town hall, Leeds; Mr. -H.: Li: Parry 
assistant solicitor of the West Riding County :Council 
Mr. P. Thomas, town clerk of Leigh; and Mr. Afred: Varley 
The salary is 700/. a year, rising t 

goo/. ee 
A Question has arisen as to the disposal of the sum o} 
300/. (shown in the Town Chamberlain’s books) betweer 
the trustees of the Watt Library Memorial Buildings ané 
representatives of the Glasgow Corporation. The claim on 


_ the part of the trustees, who on Wednesday held their firs‘ 


meeting for over fifty years, is that the money was the 


_ residue of public subscriptions for the erection of the build. 


ings and the Chantrey statue of Watt, and that it ought to 
be applied for the upkeep of these, as being in harmony 
with the original object of the donors. The counter-claim 
is that the sum should:be handed over to-the Carnegie fund. 
Tue Manchester city coroner held an inquest last week 
as to the death of a man who was found dead on a burning 
brick-kiln, where he had been sleeping. Mr. . Lewis, 
Government inspector of factories, in giving evidence, said 
the watchmen at the brickfields had expressed to him 
their fears of violence. The problem of how to keep the 
tramps away from the brickfields was so difficult of solu- 
tion that all he could suggest was that it should be made as 
difficult as possible for them to climb on the kilns, which 
furnished a cheap and comfortable:night’s ‘‘ doss.” . 


Brooktyn Bridge, one of the engineering wonders of the 
world, and the main artery that connects New York with 
suburban Brooklyn, shows signs of decay (says the Telegraph's 
New York correspondent). No bridge has ever borne such 
a tremendous daily traffic of trains, trams and other 
vehicles, besides foot passengers. In order to prevent a 
tremendous disaster, the engineers have now recommended 
the adoption of plans entailing the virtual reconstruction of 
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the bridge. Two years must elapse before its completion, 
and the cost is roughly estimated at 1,000,000/. 


Tue Manchester Steam Users’ Association will on 
February 14 celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Society by Sir William Fairbairn, Mr. Henry 
-Youldsworth and Sir Joseph Whitworth, under the presi- 
dency of the then Mayor of Manchester. The full title of 


tution iS ’ a ' se 5 3 
the Institution 1s The Manchester Steam Users’ Association | annual accounts. The increase of 4,394 tons of cement is 
. / 


for the prevention of Steam Boiler. Explosions and for the 
Attainment of Economy in the application of Steam.” It is 
pointed out that in comparison with all other countries, even 
with those where there is compulsory boiler inspection by 
the State, England has now relatively the fewest boiler 
explosions. = 

Kinc Leopotp (says the Brussels correspondent of the 
Standard ) has just taken possession of the new Japanese 
palace which has. been. building 
at Laeken during the last four years. When visiting the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900, His Majesty greatly admired the 


for him in the royal park | 


“Tour Japonaise ”—one of the architectural marvels of the | 


French World’s Fair—and conceived the idea of repro- 
ducing it. A French architect (M. Marcel) was charged 
with the work, which has cost about 5,000,000 francs. The 
palace is built in genuine Japanese style. It is divided into 
several wings. 


THE watch committee of the Manchester City Council 
propose to take action with regard to the use of the con- 
gested thoroughfares in the city by steam locomotives used 
for heavy traction, and have called upon the police for a 
return of traffic using the congested areas. It is desired 
that a clause should be inserted in the next Manchester 
General Powers Bill which comes before Parliament to pro- 
hibit the use of specified streets and roads by locomotive 
traction-engines during specified hours when such streets 
and roads are congested by electric-traction cars, horse and 
vehicular traffic, which is quicker moving. 


presented plans to the Handsworth District Council for the 
proposed building, which were considered recently. The 
committee, it is stated, will recommend the local authority 
at their meeting to disapprove of the plans owing; it is 


‘alleged, to the fact that the exit arrangements: are not 


adequate. 
Ture Aberdeen Harbour Board have prepared their 


chiefly accounted for by the Commissioners’ own require- 
ments at the harbour. Foreign granite still continues to 
increase, and the quantity imported was 24,199 tons, or 
5,379 tons more than in the preceding year. Ten years ago 
the quantity imported was 8,224 tons.’ ‘A serious falling-off 
occurred in the chief article of export, viz. stones. ‘Cause- 
way stones were down 11,422 tons; pavement and building 
stones, 1,993 tons; rubble and chip stones, 2,530. tons ; and 
granite waste slabs, 1,680 tons; while polished granite was 
up 841 tons. Tae) 


Tue Eastbourne Corporation new swimming and slipper 
baths in Motcombe Lané, Old Town, have ‘been opened. 
The style of the building is Late Domestic Renaissance. 


The red walls are faced with Portland stone, and half- 


Locat opposition strenuously opposed the proposal to | 


erect a theatre in the Soho Road, Handsworth. It was 
pointed out that providing the promoters complied with the 
building by-laws laid down by the District Council it was 
questionable if the local authority had any power to pre- 


vent the erection of the theatre. The architects have now 
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timberingis introduced. There are twelve slipper baths for 
men and three for women, and a shower bath. The 


| swimming bath is 60 feet long and 24 feet broad, with 
| thirty-six dressing boxes, a diving stage at the deep end, 
-and an umbrella spray at the shallow end for removing 


bubbles and scum and freshening the water. For the 
convenience of those leaving the bath a footbath with 


| shower over has been provided. Fresh water is used and the 


heating apparatus will be capable of keeping the water at 
uniform temperature without necessarily renewing the 
supply. The building was designed by the borough surveyor 
Mr. W. Chapman Field. The cost was 5,000/. ie 
A.tuoucu the asphalte lakes of Trinidad and Venezuela 
furnish over go per cent. of the asphalte used, small 
deposits are found elsewhere. The largest South American 
asphalte lake consists of a dark brownish deposit of a semi- 
fluid and semi-solid substance surrounded by banks from 
3 to 6 feet high. In the centre of this lake is a continual 
ejection of hot fluid asphalte, accompanied by large bubbles 
of gas. It is excavated in pieces weighing about twenty- 
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five pounds, sections 
bemg’ worked at’ one’! time. 

resting upon small flat-topped 
narrow-gauge — road. ° 
moving, 


from the lake. 


sieve into barrels, where it solidifies. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Tue latest catalogue of the British Uralite Company, Ltd., con- 


tains a remarkable variety of buildings in which their sheets 
or slabs have been used. The series relating to the Naval 
College buildings at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, comprises 
the interior of the master’s quarters, the cadets’ dormitories 
(interior and exterior), the officers’ quarters, gymnasium, 
master’s quarters, chemical laboratory, &c. The views 
show that it is equally adapted for interior and exterior 
work, and no sign of patchiness is anywhere to be dis- 
cerned in the photographs. The style of the buildings of 
‘the college is that of the cottage type. But in such a 
‘structure as the Pavilion at Great Yarmouth the style 
departs from precedents. Mr. J. W. Cockrill,the architect, 
‘says :—“T have now used some 2,000 sheets of Uralite 
in erecting a pavilion to seat 1,000 persons, with standing 
room for 800 more, on the Corporation Pier. The material 
has lent itself to the rapid construction which was necessary, 
the whole building being completed within two months after 
‘the steel structure was ready, and the decoration of the 
interior, which is panelled with Jarrah strips, was an easy 
‘and rapid matter, as the Uralite permitted the work being 
distempered and decorated at once.” Among other build- 
ings which are illustrated are a garage at Herne Bay, 
‘an Irish cottage, office buildings for the County Council of 
Yorkshire, lodges, a school church, buildings for tea planta- 
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40 feet in area and. about 4 feet deep 
It is placed in large tubs, 
tramcars operated upon a 
The entire surface. is constantly 
thus necessitating a continual relaying’ of the 
tracks.’ The freshly-excavated asphalte is conveyed. to the — 
shore, where the tubs are lifted by hydraulic power to an 
aerial tramway, by which it is conveyed to the large wharf 
situated on the Guanoco river, about five miiles distant ' 
Upon its arrival at a factory it is heated | 
until: the water is expelled and the earthy material cast to | 
the bottom of the large vats, and ‘it is poured through a 


4 


tions, bungalows, pavilions, hospitals, billiard-rooms, &c, 
In the large ‘Electra’ House”. the! material has been also 
employed, and Messrs. Colls & Son, the builders, say :. ‘‘ For 
covering partitions and ceilings, in lieu-of. plaster, the ad- 
vantage of quick application and the absence of wet and 
dirt, as with plastering, make Uralite most valuable, apart 
from its fire-resisting properties, which, of course, form 
the most important argument for its use, as_ it satisfies the 
requirements of| insurance and other surveyors.” With such 
manifold tests it would be a waste of time and labour to. 
Say more about the applicability of the material in cases. 
where rapidity of erection and lightness of Weight are 


required as well as immunity from fire, hb 
Pr 


ad 


Ir is well known that the manufactures of Messrs. 
Hartley & Sugden, Ltd, of Halifax, are only obtainable 
through the trade, but as all their boilers bear the familiar 
trade mark in a prominent position there is little risk of 
deception. The firm also guarantee for two years the 
materials, workmanship and working under ordinary condi- 
tions of all their boilers. The catalogue of 120 pages gives 
representations and details of the numerous types of steam 
and hot-water boilers which are produced by the company. 
The particulars are sufficiently ample to enable -the reader 
to decide what class is best adapted to his requirements, 
There is no attempt at persuasion; the forms, dimensions, 
prices and heating power are left to be their own advocates. 
It is unquestionably a great advantage for architects, 
engineers and contractors to be able to deal with makers | 
who can supply whatever is required for heating from their 
own establishment, which in this case, it may be added, has 
been lately enlarged and supplied with the latest plant. 
Among the varieties we desire to point out those for low-. 
pressure steam and hot-water heating. The “ Savile” is 
especially adapted for the supply of hot water and may be 
used for that purpose as well as heating in clubs, hotels and 
country houses. This boiler can also be obtained with an 
asbestos jacket and decorated case which will conserve the 
heat and make it presentable in passages or halls when 
required. Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, Ltd., were awarded 
the gold medal at the Paris International Exhibition. 
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BUILDING EXHIBITION, 1905. Galway and Roscommon, to come to, any definite under-- 


Tue Building Trades Exhibition will open ‘on April 27 this taking of the kind. Since then, however, it had: been 
year and close on May 6. Notwithstanding the general de- agreed on: both sides that: that form of trial would be the: 
pression in the building trades, this biennial’ fixture will | best under the circumstances, namely, atrial before a. 
outrun all its predecessors in numbers~ and ‘in the variety judge without a jury, but with an architect to be selected by 
of exhibits. the parties as assessor, the remuneration, of the assessor to 

Almost all the 1903 exhibitors will be represented, and | be the costs in the cause. No architect had yet been 
they will be reinforced by some sixty leading firms who selected, but an effort would probably be made to secure: 


have never before exhibited. the services of Sir Thomas Drew. 

Several novelties are promised, particularly in fire-pre- The Court made an order directing the case to be set 
yention partitions and floors. Over 256 exhibitors have | down for trial in the manner proposed. . . 
already taken space, and every inch of the spacious ground Pele! of 


floor has been appropriated. 
The Right Hon. Lord Windsor (First Commissioner of 
HLM. Works) has kindly consented to perform the opening OVERHEAD TRAMWAYS. 


ceremony, and he will be supported by leading men | A paper on “ Tramway Overhead Equipment Materials” 


interested in the building industries. was read before the Tramways and Light Railways Asso- 
; ciation by Mr. H. M. Sayers. He pointed out that the 
Ee in, necessity of studying appearance should not be a serious 
ici) addition to the primary engineering necessities, for the 

Cm AN IRISH CONTRACT CASE. eal appropriate use of materials and obvious adoptions of 
On Saturday counsel applied in the King’s Bench Division, | means to ends satisfied the zsthetic as well as the practical 


Dublin, on behalf, of the defendants to have the case of Hill | sense, and where incongruity with architectural and natural 
v. the County, Council of Galway and the County Council of | beauties was the danger unobtrusiveness would probably 
Roscommon ‘set, down for hearing before a judge without a | give better results than any elaborated attempts at orna- 
jury, but with the assistance of an architect as assessor. It | ment. The first mechanical condition to be satisfied was 
was explained that last sittings it was moved to have the | evidently that of safe and stable support. After discussing 
matter in dispute. referred to arbitration, as it was a very | at length the technical questions of design and erection of 
complicated building contract case. The action arose out of | the line, the choice of materials and design of parts, he said 
certain building alterations in the lunatic asylum of | that the cost of overhead work seemed to vary a good deal 
Ballinasloe amounting to nearly 60,000/., and was for the | more than it should. Some authorities put it at 1,500/. to 
balance alleged to be due on foot of the contract amounting | 2,000/. per mile of route, but he did not: know how so much 
to 4,905/. In the course of the argument it was suggested | could’ be properly spent. Thoroughly good span-wire work 
by the Court that probably the case was of such a character | for either double or single lines could be erected for 1,200/, 
that an arbitration would not be the best form of trial, and, | per route mile with fair profit to the contractor. Bracket 
on the other hand, that a jury would probably not be the | armwork for single lines, where a single line of poles was 
best form of trial. Mr. Justice Gibson suggested that pro- | generally sufficient, could be done for 1,000/. per route mile, 
bably the best form of trial would be by a judge without a | or even less under specially favourable conditions. These 
jury, and with the assistance of an experienced architect as | rates included average amounts of guard wiring and pro- 
assessor, and they all agreed that probably that would be | portion of junctions, but very heavy and complex junctions, 
the most satisfactory form of trial, having regard to the | car shed, fanwork and similar special requirements would 
“nature of the case. But counsel had at that time no | involve some additional expenses. A great deal of money 
authority on the part of his clients, the County Councils of | could be spent on elaborate scrollwork and fancy painting, 
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especially if a little gold leaf was thought necessary to 
harmonise with the surroundings, but these were matters 
of taste rather than engineering. In some towns there 
certainly was the excuse that the overhead structure was 
the only thing visible in the streets that bore the slightest 
trace of design or grace, ‘of which the most should therefore 
be made. A discussion followed. 


CORE MAKING. 


AT a meeting of the Metallurgical Society on Saturday, at 
the Birmingham Municipal Technical school, a paper-.on 
“ The Principles and Practice of Core Making” was read by 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, the president of the British Foundry- 
men’s Association. ’ 

Attention was called to the two prime necessities of 


core sand, viz. infusibility of the components and penetra-. 


bility by gases formed by the molten metal. It was also 
pointed out that just as in the human body the bones knit 
the whole together, so in cores the deficient cohesion of 
sand was reinforced by rods and irons for the purpose of 
binding together and keeping in shape the masses of sand. 
The particular advantage and disadvantage of green sand, 
dry sand and loam cores were pointed out, and the method 
of manufacture of each was illustrated practically. A core- 
making machine, kindly lent-by Messrs.-G. M. Riches & 
Co., Beccles, Suffolk, was shown at work making small 
sand cores, which were quickly made and accurate in shape. 
A number of lantern slides were shown illustrating British 
and American methods of core making. One of these 
views depicted a core weighing 30 tons, made by Messrs. 
Bellis & Morcom, Birmingham, and used to make a large 
casting for the Birmingham Corporation. Another notable 
illustration was that of the patent core-forming machine, 
invented and patented by Mr. Walter Jones, Titan Works, 
Stourbridge, and manufactured at the works there. This 
machine is operated by power, and makes cores from 
2 inches up to 21 inches diameter, and to any length 
from g inches to 10 feet. A core 12 inches in diameter 
and to feet long can be made by it in three minutes. A 
number of these machines are at work in various parts of 
the country, and prove formidable competitors to the 
ordinary methods of core making, especially loam cores. 
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A practical demonstration of how to make bent. pipes in 
loam. with a minimum of. pattern-making and expense — 
concluded the lecture. _A discussion followed. | 


SCOTTISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed for the manufacture of 
Portland cement in Scotland. A company has been formed 
in Dundee with Mr. J. L. Spoor as technical director for the 
purpose, slow setting cement being preferred. 

The extensive quarries are situated on the ridge and 
adjoining Cousland village, and at the foot of the hill the 
cement works have been erected. A tramway connects the 
quarry with the works, and a siding from the Ormiston 
branch of the North British Railway gives ready access to 
the railway system. The limestone is run down from the 
quarries to the crushing plant, where it is reduced to the 
size of road metal, thence, by gravity, falling into further 
pulverising machinery, which reduces it. to fine powder. 
This powder is conveyed automatically into storage bins. 
The shale undergoes a similar process, and is also binned. 
From these separate stores the raw materials are carried by _ 
conveyers and elevators to an automatic weighing machine, 
which is so set as to weigh at one operation the exact 
quantities of each material required for the proper mixture, 
This object having been obtained, the mixture finds its way 
into the huge cylindrical tube mill, where it’ is thoroughly 
incorporated and ground to the finest powder, thence pass- 
ing on to the brick presses to be made into bricks. Up to 
the delivery of the bricks from the presses, the whole ~ 
process is automatic and free from the. variations-usually 
found in cement works built on haphazard rule of thumb 
lines. A constant scientific check on the mixture is kept 
by analysis throughout the day, with the object of securing 
regularity of quality and uniformity of product. 

The bricks are then placed in the hoists and taken up to 
the top of the kilns, in which they are burned to clinker. 

This clinker, after passing through Blake crushers, is 
reduced in ball mills and finished to fine powder in tube 
mills, passing by automatic conveyers to the warehouse 
floors as the finished Portland cement for the market. 

It will be seen that the plant is what is termed a “ dry 
process” plant, and designed to, eliminate rule of thumb 
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‘risks by automatically controlling the manufacture on | 


scientific lines. 

‘The ‘most: modern plant by the best makers has been 
installed. The engine (compound condensing, with rope 
driving), of over 400-horse-power, is by Shanks, of Arbroath. 
The boilers ,are, Scottish, while.the Continent has, been laid 


under contributién ‘for the'balt mills ‘and tube mills. . Leeds 


has furnished, the brick presses, Leicester the crushers, | 
while locally everything'has been ordered that’ could be > 
suitably obtained. The kilns‘are the well-known Schneider | 


kilns. The whole: plant has been erected under expert 
supervision and by local: workmen, who now, under the 
experienced cement works manager, Mr. Greaves, manu- 
facture the cement. The company has built cottages for 
the workpeople in the village of Cousland. .— 

The ‘warehouse is alongside the railway siding, and 
trucks are loaded under cover. 

The testing laboratory is fitted with the requisite 


chemical and mechanical appliances for thoroughly testing | 


the cement and controlling its manufacture. 

The manufacture has been carried on all last summer, 
and the cement has been put to the proof of actual use in 
all classes of work by builders and contractors, and has 

_ given great satisfaction. 

The best authorities have also made independent tests 

with satisfactory results. 


Mr. G. H: Gemmell, F.LC., of | 


Edinburgh, certifies it to be a Portland cement in which the | 
| up of large concrete blocks’ faced with granite, each weigh- 


ingredients are in correctly balanced proportions, free from 
adulterant of any kind, and closely corresponding to cement 
made from Thames chalk and estuary clay, or London 
Portland cement. 
Professor Stanfield, of the Heriot-Watt College, certifies 
the cement as tested by him as of first-class quality, bore 
440 Ibs. at seven days and 622 at twenty-eight days, 
while a cube of concrete made of two parts cement and 
three parts granite chips gave a compressive. test of 
4,218 lbs. per square inch. Z 
Tests made at Leith town hall recently gave at seven 
’ days, 516; fourteen days, 546; twenty-eight days, 666 lbs. 
per square inch. 
Westminster, S.W., gave :—Seven days, 623 ; twenty-eight 


days, 743; while’ in all cases the fineness of grinding is | 


-excellent. 


| ing over five tons. 


THE NEW REGENT BRIDGE,’ ABERDEEN.. 
A ‘new ‘structure ‘has ‘taken’ thé’ place of the old viaduct 
which for seventy-two years spanned thé ‘dock in the line 
of Marischal Street. It has been in, course of construction 
for the past five. or six years. and has cost about: 60,000/: 
The new passage, says the Scotsman, was kept to the south 
of the old one sufficiently far to. allow of its construction 
without interfering im.any..way with.the old bridge and 
shipping traffic, and also'to bring it more in line with the 
south entrance at the dock gates, as well as to afford a’more 
central access to Upper Dock itself. The new passage is 
67 feet wide and is formed of granite masonry quay walls, 
the south wall’ or. abutment being 190 feet long, while the 
north measures 95 feet. On the south abutment the new 
swing bridge rests with the machinery below, and the pump 
house and dock offices occupy the west corner... The north 
abutment forms the rest for the end of the bridge when 
swung over the passages for street and railway traffic, and 
also carries the curves of the connecting railway lines. The 
whole of the walls are built of solid granite masonry laid 
on a foundation of concrete and granite piers, sunk through 
the soft bottom of the dock until -hard strata was reached, 
so that when future deepening of the dock takes place ‘the 
walls may not fall in or subside. The foundation piers 
were each 14 feet wide, 12 feet long and 21 feet high,’ built 


After the piers had been sunk to the required levels, and’ 
had withstood the severe test applied, the stonework of the 
walls was begun on the top of the piers, and raised as a 
solid mass, with a thickness’ of 12 feet and a height of 
24 feet. The masonry is built of the largest and roughest 
kind of rubble stones, in cement mortar, to withstand the 
strains and rough usage from ships, the individual stones 
weighing from 3 to 5 tons each, and is aptly termed 
“cyclopean masonry.” The walls are faced with dressed 


| ashlar, surmounted by a heavy granite cope, all of grey 


Tests made by Mr. Blount, F.LC., of | 


Kemnay granite. These walls reach a total height of 
47% feet. Pivoting on the south abutment is the swing 
bridge itself, a steel structure of imposing dimensions. It 
has a total length of 156 feet and a total width, of 45 Teet: 
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‘or 5 feet wider.than Marischal \Street,-and weighs nearly 
700 tons when swinging. This enormous weight is carried on 
.a large steel pivot, resting on a hydraulic press, so that the 
‘great mass swings round on a water cushion, which is 
practically frictionless. The large girders of the bridge are 
what is known as the “ bowstring” type, being curved on 
‘the top, and measure 20 feet deep over the pivot, which is 
at the deepest part. The roadway carries two lines of rail- 
way for up and down traffic, two tracks for vehicular traffic 
wide enough to admit traction engines, and the sidewalks 
for foot passengers are placed outside the main girders on 
brackets, and are fenced off by steel latticework parapets. 
‘The bridge is built of the finest mild steel, and has been 
designed to carry the heaviest locomotives and trains on 
both lines of rails at one time, along with any vehicles, and 
aS many people as can find standing space, or a dense 
crowd of people and vehicles all over the bridge. This has 
‘been necessary on account of the great weights to which 
locomotives are ‘progressing, so that the steelwork may not 
be unduly strained in a few years. The deck of the bridge 
is neatly finished with timber causeway setts, to reduce the 
weight to be lifted and swung by the machinery. 


Another and even more imposing feature is the powerful | 
hydraulic machinery for lifting and swinging the structure, 
which lies concealed below the bridge itself in a huge pit | 


far below the level of the water in the dock, but to which 
access is readily got by stone steps and passages in the 
masonry. The turning or slewing of the bridge is accom- 
plished by two powerful hydraulic engines, which may be 
seen on the right and left sides of the bridge. The great 
feature of these powerful engines is their extreme sim- 
plicity, as no wheels, chains or gear of any kind is to be 
found about them ; but they simply lay hold of the under- 
side of the bridge, each with a massive steel arm or con- 
necting rod, and revolve it in exactly the same way as the 
human arm opens or shuts a door. Should one of these 
engines break down, the other alone is able to revolve the 
bridge, and an arrangement of design enables each to work 
at half-power only when in combination. . The pump-house 
is situated in the block of buildings on the south abutment, 
and there the water pressure is generated for operating the 
bridge by pumps working to 1,000 lbs. per square inch. 
The pressure water is stored in a large accumulator or 


JENNINGS’ 


reservoir situated in the high tower at the north-west ‘ 
corner of the building, and sufficient water can be stored to 
enable the bridge to be swung and returned to its Place © 
without the aid of the pumps. The hydraulic pumps are in’ 
duplicate, one being driven by an electric motor, the other 
by a gas engine, as a safeguard against a complete failure of 
either source of power. ya 
The approaches to the bridge are laid out with steel] 
lattice parapets and fine-dressed Kemnay pilasters. Each 
of the end pilasters is of large proportions, and bears the 
inscription, “ Regent Bridge, 1904,” cut on the centre panel. 
To accommodate the public and ensure their safety in the 
midst of the volume of railway and vehicular traffic, large 
pavements and centre refuges laid with adamant slabs are 
provided, well lighted by electricity and protected by 
pillars. Each approach is guarded by a pair of large steel 
latticework swing gates, which effectually bar the roadway 
when the bridge is open for shipping. They are worked 
by electricity, the motors being placed below a small raised 
cabin, in which are situated the electric levers for opening 
and shutting them. On the north approach, in addition to 
the main swing gates, there are two smaller gates, forming 
the ends of the parapets next the passage, which are also 
open and shut with the main gates to allow the dockmen 
a clear passage alongside the entrance when handling 


| ropes and fenders, and also to avoid collision with and 


damage from ships. Two handsome boat stairs are formed 
on the north approach, and both approaches are laid all 
over with granite causeway setts. 

The engineers for the works have been Mr. Henry H. — 
Wake, M.Inst.C.E., the consulting engineer ; Mr. R. Gordon 
Nicol, M.Inst.C.E., the engineer-in-chief ; Mr. William Simp- 
son, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the executive engineer ; and Messrs. 
Barr, Blackadder and Diack, assistant engineers. Sir Wil 
liam Arrol & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, have built the steelwork of 
the bridge ; Messrs. Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd., Kilmarnock, 
made the hydraulic machinery; and the railway work has 
been executed by Messrs. Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, Ltd., Sheffield. The Regent Bridge improvement 
scheme, of which the new bridge is the most important 
feature, includes also the widening (still in progress) of the 
quays, and the total cost of the completed scheme is put at 
about 120,000/. 


PATENT — 


“TIP-UP” AND LIFT-OUT LAVATORIES 


‘Hospitals, Infirmaries, Schools, Hotels, Clubs, Railway Stations, 


Offices, and every description of Building, Public and Private. 
a) 
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HIGHEST AWARDS AT EVERY EXHIBITION. 
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The simplicity, freedom from complication, and efficiency has 
caused this system to be universally adopted, while its cleanliness and saving 
of time, effected by the instantaneous discharge, is greatly appreciated. The 
deposit left round the plug hole basins is not only objectionable, but is 
considered by medical men to be too often the means of communi- 
cating disease. 


This system has been adopted in Buckingham Palace, Windsor 
Castle, Marlborough House, and in the Residences of: Royalty, the 
Nobility and Gentry, the principal Clubs, Hotels, Schools, &c., throughout 
the world, and as a guarantee of efficiency bears the name and 
address of the Patentee. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENCINEERS TO H.M. THE KING, 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, 


Telegrams, “ JENNINGS, LONDON.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Jn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 


Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | 


i 


ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- | 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Whe Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | 


may be interested. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications | 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, €E-c., it is par- 


ticularly requested that informati 's descripti | ; ; ay he : 
ee Waar ernie description be | coal store, for the Barnoldswick Urban District Council. 


| Mr. J. W. Thompson, manager, Town Hall, Barnoldswick. 


_- forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 
————— “= = ra ee : 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO THE ‘ 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 

‘most important centres of the professions of 

Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 

ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 

WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 


Messrs. 
becoming the representatives for all business 
| purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
left at those Offices, and copies of “ The 
publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 


City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
ari _ Circus, E.C. ~ | 


4 


| 750 children. 
_of site obtainable from Mr. 
| Secretary, Aylesbury, on payment of 1/. rs. 


W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


| &e., adjoining the Wesleyan chapel, Blandford. 
| C. Hunt & Son, architects, Blandford. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AYLESBURY.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school for 
Premiums 50/. and 25/. Conditions and plan 
C. G. Watkins, Education 


_Lampern. — March 30.— For municipal buildings at 
Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town Hall, 
Kennington, S.E. 

Netson.—March 4.—Designs for a free public library. 
Premiums of 50/, 257 and15/. Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Nelson. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 1.—The education committee of the 
county of Oxford invite competitive designs for a provided 
school for 800 children in three departments, together with 
a teacher’s house, at Caversham. Mr. S. Stallard, county 
surveyor, Oxford. 

Preston. — Feb. 28.— Designs and plans for new 
elementary school. Premiums of £50, £30 and £20. 
Plan and conditions from Director of Education, Education 
Offices, Preston. 

Wo tverton.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school 
for 400 girls and 400 infants. Premiums 5o0/. and 25/. Also 
for secondary school to accommodate about 120 boys and 
girls. No premiums offered. Conditions to be obtained on 
payment of 1/7 1s. in each case from Mr. C. G. Watkins, 
Education Office, Aylesbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN.—Feb. 1.—For the erection of eighteen cot- 
tages at Crumlin, near the high-level station, for the 
Abercarn Urban District Council. Mr. J. Williams, 


| engineer and surveyor, Council Office, Abercarn. 


ABERYSTWYTH.—Feb. 4.—For completing the nave and 
building new tower, &c., to St. Michael’s Church, Aber- 
ystwyth. Messrs. Nicholson & Hartree, architects, Here- 
ford. 

BARNOLDSWICK.—Feb. 1.—For supply and erection of a 


Batu.—Feb. 3.—For building show-yard for the forth- 


| coming show of the Somerset County Agricultural Associa- 
| tion. 


Mr. A. B. Cottam, Bridgwater. 

BELGRAVE.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a manager’s 
house and boundary wall in connection with the new 
pumping station at Belgrave, Leicester. Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, borough engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 

3LANDFORD.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of classrooms, 
Messrs. 


BrapForD.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of a warehouse 
in Canal ‘Road, Bradford. Messrs. S. Jackson & Son, archi- 
tects’ valuers and engineers, Tanfield Chambers, Bradford. 

Bury.—Feb. 18.—For the construction of a storage 
reservoir on the Scout’ Moor brook. Mr. J. Cartwright, 
engineer to Bury Water Board, Peel Chambers, Bury. 

3uxTon.—-For the erection of new infants’ school, for the 
Fairfield Endowed School Trustees. Mr. W.. R. Bryden, 
architect, George Street, Buxton. 

CARLISLE.—Feb. 4.—For certain alterations and additions 
to property in Fisher Street. Mr. Henry C. Marks, city 
engineer and surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

Curstyn Hay.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of a new 


girls’ school and extensions to existing buildings at Cheslyn 
_Hay. Education Committee Office, Stafford. 


CRANBROOK.—Feb. 1.—For the erection of corrugated 
‘ron laundry and disinfecting-room at the isolation hospital 
at Swattenden, Cranbrook, Kent. Mr. T. H. Crampton, 
clerk, Cranbrook. 

EccLesi—Feb. 1.—For the building of an annexe to the 
machinery buildings, for the Eccles Corpo- 


sewage works 
Mr. Edwin Parkes, town clerk, Town Hall, , 


ration, Lancs. 


Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other oe 


FarNnHAM.—Feb. 7.—For the erection of a new grammar 
school at Farnham, Surrey. Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, 


| 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 


GaLLEywoopv.—Feb. 11.—For supply of materials and 


» construction of foundations and chimneys for an isolation 


| hospital, Galleywood, Essex. 


Mr. Arthur 5S. Duffield, clerk, 


| 98 High Street, Chelmsford. 
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GLascow.—Feb. 8.—For various works required in the 


erection of baths and wash-houses at Parkhead. Mr. A. B, 
M'Donald, city engineer, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane 
Street, Glasgow. 


GorinG-on-THames. — Feb. 9. — For the construction, | 


delivery and erection complete of retort-house roof and 
annular condenser at the gasworks, Goring-on-Thames, for 


the Thames Valley and Goring Water and Gas Company, | 


Ltd. Mr. George H. Robus, 20 Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 

Great Wyr.ey.—Jan. 28.—For Great 
Wyrley school, Staffordshire. 
Stafford, 


additions to 


GRANGE. —Jan. 28.—For the erection of a higher standard 
mixed school, with cooking, laundry and manual instruction | 


centre, playsheds, latrines, boundary walls, playgrounds 


and caretaker’s house at Grange, Rhos, near Ruabon, for | 


Mr. Walter Slater, | 


the Denbighshire Education Authority. 
architect, 9 High Street, Wrexham. 

HaLirax.—Jan. 31.—For the supply and erection of a 
coal conveyer, shutes, &c., in connection with the electric 
light and power works. 
electrical engineer, Foundry Street, Halifax. 

HeEssENFoRD.-—Feb. 11.—For. erection * of schoolroom, 
classrooms, &c., in connection with the Wesleyan chapel 
at Hessenford, near St. Germans. Mr. S. P Hosking, 
architect, Landrake, St. Germans. 

ILram.—-Jan. 31.—For building latrines at lam schools, 
near Ashbourne. Rev. G. Dalrymple, Ilam Vicarage. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 30.—For erection of buildings for the 
extension of the electrical power station, for the tramways 
and electricity committee, Belfast. Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 17.—For the construction of break- 
waters, wharf, booms, slip and other works at Cape Clear, 
co. Cork. Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


Kirton.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of a science labora- | 


tory at the Sir Thomas Middlecot’s endowed school, Kirton, 

Lines. Mr. James Rowell, architect, Church Lane, Boston. 
Lrrps.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a sorting-office at 

Leeds. H.M. Office of Works, Head Post Oftice, Leeds. 


The Education Committee, | 


Mr. W. M. Rogerson, borough | 


Lerrwicu.—Feb. 2.—For the following works at the 
new hospital at Leftwich, Northwich -—(1) Lighting hospital 
buildings and approaches by gas or electricity ; (2) making 
roads, fencing and the laying ‘of drains and Wwater-pipes ; 
(3) provision of laundry fittings, disinfector and steam- 
boilers. Mr. Joseph Cawley, architect, Bull Ring, Northwich, 

Lonpon.—Jan. 31:—For excavating ‘and for the con- 
struction at the infirmary of a boiler-house, with iron girders 
and concrete roof and other work, for the Chelsea Guardians, 
Mr. Joshua Dawling, clerk, 250 King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 31.—For erecting a public convenience 
'in All Saints Road, Acton, for the Acton District Council, 
Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 57 High Street, Acton. 


Lonpon.—Feb. 2.—For the erection of buildings, &e., in. 
at Lower Cross Road, 
Winter, borough engi- 


_connection with a housing scheme 
Fleet Road, Hampstead. Mr. O. E. 
neer, Town Hall, Hampstead. 


NortH SHIELDs.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of a con- 
| crete retaining wall in Liddell Street, North Shields. Mr. 
| John F. Smillie, borough surveyor, Tynemouth. 


Nuneaton.—Jan. 31.—For the construction of two silt 
filters and execution of under-drainage works at the 
Hartshill sewage-disposal works. Mr. F. C. Cook, engineer, 
Council Offices, Nuneaton. 


OuLton.—March 17.—For the enlargement of the Oulton 
Council school buildings, near Lowestoft. Mr. F. W. 
Richards, architect, 14 Stanley Street, Lowestoft. 


PortsmoutH.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of a school ° 
in Copnor Road. . Mr.,G.. ©) Vienne Inkpen, architect, 
40 Commercial Road, Portsmouth. 

ScorLanp.—Jan. 30.—For the erection ef a new public. 
hall at Taynuilt. Mr. G. Woulfe Brenan, architect, Oban. 

ScorLanp.—Jan. 30.—For the renewal of the western 
return and of the East India Wharf, Greenock Harbour. 
Mr. R. Crowford, engineer, Municipal Buildings, Greenock.. 

ScoTLanp.—Feb. 4.—For the extension of about 500 feet 
in length of the east pier, Kirkcaldy. Messrs. Rendel & 
Robertson, engineers, 8 Great George Street, Westminster. 
| ScorLanp.—Feb. 4.—For the construction of a separating 
‘weir, collecting tank, composite brick and concrete re- 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON uz 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 


SUNBURY WALL DECORATION 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Valu 


Ceilings and Fillings 


1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


Sergraris, 
“ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-R 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceiiings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, ar 
of highest quality, BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & CGO, Lrtp., Sole BWanufa 
1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


ELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, & 


clurers and Wafenfees 
N 


Telephone, 
No. 8769. GERRARD. 


MELLOWES & CO.’S | 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING. 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, all 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


principal Rallways and Corporations. 
All particulars Free 


ee eee 
Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


“HORNET” Rapid 


(REGISTERED), 


A REVOLUTION 
PERFECT REMEDY for DEFECTIVE 


Circulation System 


(PATENTED). 


IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
& SLUGGISH APPARATUS 


E. OLDROYD & Co,, Ltd, ENGINBERS, CROWN @QUORKS, LEED 
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servoir, and other works connected with the Auchtermuchty 


Wates.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of additional exits 
Waterworks. Mr. H. Bruce, engineer, 67 Crossgate, Cupar. | 


at the Cardiff workhouse. Mr. Edwin Seward, architect, 


: 
{ A | - . bE SP a ‘oo 
SELLY OAK AND StiRCHLEY.—Jan. 30.—For the erection | Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


‘of two public libraries, one at Selly Oak and one at _ Wates.—Jan. 28.—For the erection of a higher-standard 
Stirchley. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, 23 Valentine Road, | mixed school, with cooking, laundry and manual instruction 
King’s Heath. centre, play-sheds, latrines, boundary walls,. playgrounds 


: : and caretaker’ se at Grange, Rhos, near ; 
SourHampron.—Feb. 1.—For the construction of ferro- | Woatter S see bonse ab Granee, sig nie SS ANS 8 hs 
: Sy Siig : | Walter Slater, architect, 9 High Street, Wrexham. 
concrete fourdations for a crane, Town Quay. Mr. E-. | Wire : For 4 Sar le: 
‘Cooper Poole, engineer, Harbour Office, Town Quay, | ALES. — Jan. 30.—For 7 ue erection of two_ single 
Southampton cottages at St. Nicholas Village, near Cardiff. Mr. W. 
Beddoe Rees, architect, 37 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
Wates.—Jan. 30.—For the erection of eighteen or more 
houses at Ystrad Mynach, for the Cylla Cottage Co. Mr. 
William Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. 


SouTHEND-ON-SEA. — Feb. 1o.— For extension of the 
poiler-house at the electricity works, London Road, for the 
Corporation. Mr. E. J. Elford, borough engineer, Southend- 
} Oaneee : Wates.—Jan. 31.—For building a villa residence and 
_ SraFForD.—Jan. 31.—For alterations at the markets. | farm buildings at Rhyd, Blaenanerch, near Cardigan. Mr. 
Mr. W. Blackshaw, Borough Hall. James Jones, architect, Dolwen, Rhydlewis, Henllan, 
STRATHFILLAN.—Feb. 1.—For the erection of a portable | R.S.O. 
school and offices in Strathfillan, near Tyndrum. Mr. Peter | 
Stewart, clerk, Killin. 


Wates.—Jan. 31.—For the erection of about twenty-five 
cottages at Rhydfelen, near Pontypridd. Mr. P. R. A. 
Surron-IN-ASHFIELD.—For alterations and additions to | Willoughby, surveyor, District Council Offices, Pontypridd. 


the town hall buildings, Sutton-in-Ashfield. Mr. J. P. Wates.—Feb. 1.—For the erection of stabling, lofts, &c., 

Adlington, architect and surveyor, High Pavement, Sutton- with boundary-walls and outbuildings, at Merthyr. Mr. 

in-Ashfield. Arthur Marks, architect and surveyor, Merthyr Express 
TeIGNMOUTH.—Jan. 28.—For the construction and erec- Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. , : 

tion of about 220 lineal yards of dwarf stone wall and Wates.—Feb. 6.—For the construction of the Carno 


arnamental wrought-iron railing, together with entrance Teservoir, for the Ebbw Vale Rural District Council. Mr. 
gates, pillars, at Bitton Hill. Mr. Charles F. Gettings, | G. F. Deacon, engineer, 16 Great George Street, West- 
surveyor and water engineer, Town Hall, Teignmouth. minster, S.W. 


: Wates.—Feb. 7.—For the construction of a new engine 
Tuames Dirron.—Jan. 31.—For the removal of an exist- <1, of ~ : pes ie 
, : Pee and tt 3 £ K brid S* shed and other works at Carmarthen, for the Great Western 
ee oe od the erection o'a Bice este evel Railway Company. The Engineer, Neath Station. 
the river Mole. Mr. A. J. Henderson, engineer, Council : ; 


Offices, Thames Ditton, Surrey. a Wates.—Feb. 7.—For the rebuilding of the Labour in 
; Vain inn, Pontypool. Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank 
THRYBERGH. — For structural alterations, &c., at the | Chambers, Pontypool. 


Thrybergh temporary provided school, Yorks. Mr. J. 


: : ‘ an Wates.—Feb. 7.—For the erection of thirty-five houses, 
Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


built at Bargoed, for the Aberdare Bargoed Building Club. 
TwicKENHAM.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of a pumping | Mr. E. G. Henton, architect, 22 Cardiff Street, Aberdare. 
station, boiler-house, destructor-house, chimney-shaft, &c., Woxrnc.—Feb. 11.—For supply and erection of a retort- 
at the sewage disposal works. Mr. F. W. Pearce, surveyor | house constructed of steel stanchions, roof and girders, and 
to the Council, Town Hall, Twickenham. covered with corrugated iron, for the Woking District Gas 


ELECTRIC (HAYWOOD & CO. LTD.) *=_TAR-MACADAM 


HY DRO-EXTRACTORS. MANUFACTURERS OF ae a X i= ae - 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, MAXIMUM OUTPUT. MINIMUM COST. BEST WORK. 


G WIN B CoO. 
YARD GULLIES, &. &. | FOOD MIN, BASE OO 


Also makers of the Patent “ AOME” STONEBREAKER 
CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. ———————————————————— 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
aD eens ROCK ASPHALTE 


Works : MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. is essential, and the best results are obtained 


from the material and workmanship of the 
Telegrams, ‘“‘ Haywood, Moria.” 


National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. F R E Ml C H AS 2 4 ALT i. Co. 


LIMITED, 


ROOFING TILES. [5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 


ss SS 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE ‘Sandy-faced. 


FINEST “HYDRO ris Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {, tnezex:, [A LIST of ART PLATES 


X. L. HARTSHILL. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, |HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE co. LTD. PUBLISHED IN 
MOTHERWELL. . STOKE-ON-TRENT. eae Bie 
Catalogues Free, Roofing Tiles supplied byrus overaauarterofacentuvacvare| "TRIE! ARQHITECT ” 
ERI I a a am FE lah eiacceanalamaais 
INDIA RUBB For FLOORS, Will be forwarded on application to 
ER STAMPS, WALLS, /GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 
For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Orests HEARTHS, F F 
Beiciias aaa a cae ona , FURNITURE, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


M Oo N OG R A M S 2letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 28.; &C. 

« Complete, with box, pad 
I. Pontaced ext. : The TRENT ART TILE CO 
ree, Price wag a8 ats ra. Fuli names, in neat type, 28. post @ | 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham.| swADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. _ Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875) ¢ MooAIC: PARQUET -W*oD- BLIECK 
_ Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. LEADED LIGHT9-WAILL: TILING 


Vol. LXXII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. - 


OSdiIc 
MANUFACTURING Co 


13.20 KINGS R°AD 
5° PANCRAS ISNDONnw 
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Company. Messrs. W. A. Valon & Son, 140 Temple 


Chambers, E.C. 
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Wates.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of a boys’ school | 


and the execution of works connected therewith at Caegarw, 
Mountain Ash. Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, Public Offices, 
Mountain Ash. 


WIRE SAWING. 


AccorpinG to a paper by Mr. E. Bourdon in the Bulletin of 
the Society for the Encouragement of National Industry, 
stone sawing by wire is done successfully in France. A 
complete plant comprises an endless wire passing round a 
series of pulleys, one of which is a driving pulley. The 
necessary tension is obtained by a straining trolley working 
on an incline plane, and between the driving shaft and this 
trolley is situated the saw frame, which carries the guide- 
pulleys for the wire saw. This wire, which is driven at a 
given speed, is caused to press lightly on the stone, and the 
cutting is done by sand mixed with water, which is con- 
veyed into the saw-cut as the work proceeds. Though the 
mode of operation appears simple, it entails various diffi- 
culties in practical application. Three twisted steel wires 
are used, each wire having a diameter of 0.098 inch. The 
strands must be twisted fairly tight, and should make one 
turn in 1.18 inch. The wire may be driven in the work- 
shop at a speed of 23 feet per second, but in quarries or 
adits the speed should not exceed 13 feet per second. The 
force exerted by the wire to produce the cut must be 
uniform, and must be capable of being readily varied. 
Moreover, it must be proportionate to the length of the cut. 


AN agreement has been come to between the Lytham 
Urban District Council and Messrs. Foote & Milne, elec- 
trical engineers, whereby the latter will produce, store and 
supply electricity for all public and private purposes within 
the urban district of Lytham. The Lytham electric-lighting 
order was allowed to lapse last year, but favourable terms 
have now been secured from the private company referred 
to, with powers of purchase at the end o* ten or tventy 
years. 


% 


[Jan. 27, 1908... 


TENDERS. — 


AYLSHAM., 
For alterations and additions to 


premises, Market Place,. 


Messrs. Morcan '‘& BuckINGHam, architects, Norwich. 


Blyth. .. é : f : : : 
Tuddenham . ‘ : i ; a 
W. & H. Wane, Aylsham (accepted) . 


CRICKLADE. 


- 4483 0 o 
~ 447 5°02 
+ 406 +5 


For the construction of a concrete collecting trench, briek 
engine-house and store, concrete filters and tanks, 
and covered service reservoir of about 50,000 gallons 


capacity ; providing, laying and 


jointing about 4,000 


yards of 4-inch and about 2,300 yards of 3-inch east- 
iron mains and branches, with valves, hydrants and 
fittings, and other work in connection therewith. Mr. F» 


REpMAN, engineer, Swindon, Wilts. 


Simmonds . : . 45,565 OMe 
Davies, Ball & Co. - 4,939 0 ae 
Tabor... : , : 4,937 © iG 
s. W. Harrison & Co. . 4,796 0 0 
Docwra & Son 4,796 0 © 
Colborne 3 4,736 oO @ 
Cruwys & Hobrough 4,592 0 OF 
Mackay & Sons 4555 0 O 
Perkins 4,530 © ‘oH 
Meredith Bros. - 4,489 O7%@F 
Hull & Son . : , ; j 2 4,383 Onmy 
Rutter . ; ‘ 3 ‘ ; * + 4,372 0 
Roberts ' : : : : ‘ - 4,273 Sone 
J. W. Dean, Ltd. . : ; : ; »~ 4,179 Om 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews . : - 4,134 On 
Riley : ; : : : ; = 4,085 “One 
Moran & Son : PAS Sp : . 4,047 Olam 
Rowell & Son 4,036 0 © 
Wright & Son 3,787, oe 
Flewelling ; , : ; ; . 3,750 Onmm 
W. B. Wincucomse, Wroughton, Swindon 

(accepted ) . : 3,748 © @ 


PRAGI 


(LIMITED) 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


_METCHIM & SON, 


|8 PREINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,|POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


c & C0 QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED oor 


73 inches wide) 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


E’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘"WEST’’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *'rcsrscemtet® 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 
—— vos. 


ae 


s ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 

Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Bine and Brindled Bricks, Oommon Building Bricks, 


\ Fire Olay. 
H & SON, 


NRY WARRINGTON 


Berry Hiil Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


“FROSTERLEY _ 
got: MARBLE,” 


a! 


LEY & SONS, Ld: 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Peowe CASES for- THE ARCHITECT. 
v Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, EG, —- - i 


{ 


| 
| 


FERRO-GALLIC; 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. | 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 
a eT 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send Sor Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERPOOL, 
A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to : 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., 


imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


WITCHELL & CO, 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.6,) 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel, No. 1882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CoO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


MUl Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘'FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,” 


KE BREEZE 

screened and graded 

OR. CLINKER to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vane in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W- 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrama,“Olokeful, London,” 


Private Buildings, &, 
Estimates supplied. _‘ Trial 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School’ Board. 


iM B: ’ 


GARRATT & CO. 
Leipsic Road, Camberwell; S.H. Loy 


° - 
ie a 
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CROYDON. 


‘For erection of cottage, cart, tool and’ steam-roller sheds at | For 4,500 yar ds of pipe sewers. 
stores depot, Wallington ; and erection of office, cart, 


Son, engineers. 


EVESHAM. 


Messrs. BERRINGTON & 


tool and steam-roller sheds in rear of parish offices, Macdonald < oe 0 oO 
Merton. Mr. R. M. Chart, F.S.E, architect. Mason . . : $925 02.2 
_ Stores Wes es a _ Dickson : 739 4 8 
 Streather ‘ : £2,147 0 o| Espley & Co. 3,682 If .2 
Dashwood & Son ; 1,725 .0° © Riley 3,554 15.7 
Howe & White 1,672 0 @ Free & Co. 34550 0.0 
Smart & Son 1,646. 0. 0 | Currall, Lewis & Martin, Ltd. CAL ah any, 
Myall & Upson Mines. (a .9| -Lovell.. 3,518 O10 
Whitehead Bros. . . 1,333 0 o, Mer edith : 3,430 0,0 
Hudson & Co. 1,525 0 0 Vale & Sons, Ltd. 3200 FO. 0 
“Gathercole Bros. . 1,500 0 © Braithwaite & Co. 3,120 15 . 6 
Jones & Son eee OOU=O) 10) | Wheeler - 3,095 4 1! 
Smith & Son $493 0 ‘0 | , Cooper . - 2,995, 9,0 
Burges & Son T.4§0. 0 0 Holloway 2,851 0 'o 
Sayers . 1,450 0 0| Cresswell iy Col ath gba 
‘Waller . i450" 0 0 | Owens . D7 LOW Ti 7 
Pearce . ; 1,446 0 © W. H. READING, Wolverhampton (accepted) 2 OOM CFO 
Stewart & Sons 1,438 0 Oo Engineer’s estimate 3 Auge OF 20 
Roberts are CAG. 6 MT 426 "qo. | EPPING. Yat 
Stores depot, Merton. | For addition to administrative block of isolation hospital at 
‘Hudson & Co. . é : bad ise B75 On 2 | Rood Street. Mr. Horace WHITE, architect, Loughton. 
Smith & Son : 6247.0. 0 }) 7 Keen : £269 11 6 
Burges & Son 600 0. o|, Warriner . ast ape fe 
| “Waller 599° O.-0 Palmer Bros. . JAG 2100 
_ Stewart & Sons 590 o‘o| Foster & Son . » 1238 OTERO 
Dashwood & Son 5377 0 9}: Whiffin & Son Py a DBO | O40 
| ‘Sayers . 556 o o| P. Woop & 5ons, Epping (accepted ) 4 > EROP TAi30 
Pearce . 533°0 0| HULL. 
Roberts 510 © O| For work in connection with erection of two observation 


DONCASTER. 
For private street works in Thurnscoe, 


Council. Messrs. Dopps & HiGGINBOTTOM, surveyors. Houlton q : ee 870: 0 O 
Sprakes & Sons ; ; : £1,260 On.6 Arnold & Sons 2,765. f° o 
Damms F toon) 6 Harper 2,043-18" 9 
‘Wilson roy7oo |}  Goates. 2,619 oO: O 
aoe yo FOX . : foso, o 0 |) Hull Gener al Builders, Ltd. 2,617 1530 
Meanley G7owor.o |) Levett’. 2,595 -O: oO 
fall. 895 17 6 Southern MEFS -O OO 
J. Moran, Sheffield ( (accepted) 890 0 O F, SINGLETON, Hull (accepted ) 2,5447/.0. 0 


for the Rural District architect. 


blocks at the sanatorium. 


Mr. ose EE Hinst, any 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ron BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
| BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD. 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


. LIGHTNING 
| CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chininey ey Columns { 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised |’ 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals. | 
7 AND A 


| Electric Bells — 
' Supplied and Fixed, 
( Estimates Free. ; 
Distance no object, j 


|» Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, ottingdaim 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
‘Thornaby. 


BASSANT Bros. 


ESTD. 187. PARQUET FLOORING 


a= MANUFACTURERS, 
ll $7 CHARLOTTE STREET, 


Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. | 


| No connection with any other firm | 
of the same name. 
Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, “ Oarpetless, London.” 
Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


we HELLIWELL 


‘PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


| PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: « BRIGHOUSE, YORKS.” 


’ 1 
beige ig (it Pad Nae Mes gst ity, * { 


\ ¢oxpow Bevin: 
11 YVIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


\ 


Stockton-on-T ees. 


FITZROY SQUARE, W.. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds,. 


‘ OODES : “LIEBER, A,B.G., qin EDITION, 
\ Telegraphic Address, $s HYDRAULIGY ‘YEEDS.”. m 


Telephone No. 2 A 4 


ndon Agent 


Re E. AMOS, 1? Queen Victoria Street, E.© 
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KETTERING. LONDON—continued. 
For remodelling the Boys’ National school, Horsemarket. For enlargement of the’ Eagtern District ‘post office, te. 
ae: General contractors. H.M. Office of Works, &c. 
poe : ee TT BLE g8g eos Multon & Wallis | |) neue - £23,900 0 0 
ae = Bunning . ; ate : ‘ Holliday : A : A : 3 - 23,871 ome 
Smith, Edmunds & Co. 4 ; : 3) 2 208i ore King &,Son a . ‘ ; : -' 231700: 
Manby . ; , ; ; . 2275 0 0 Simpson & Co. . Cpe ei : - ~ . 23,400/;ionime 
Co-operative Builders : ; < A a2, 2 6 eeu LO Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . - . . - °22,990 © © 
Henson a . ‘ : : : - 2,249 15 oO}: General Builders, Ltd. : : .. » 22467 or 
ee 2 : : : . : : - 2,234 10 0 Foster Brothers i : : : . 22,330 So umm 
amfor ; : é : ; ; a 9252 ° oO : 
Goodwin . : : ; : Ae, 0 oO page on L q ’ ' : y : 22,158 oe 
ee & F, HENSON (accepted) 3 . , - 4,085 =.0 0 “J. Williams, Ltd. y ; i : 22100 a 
Pingbces % A & R. Bone - : : 4 . “21,977 Onna 
Tunnicliffe . : ‘ : Ri 2 EEO BRO Ee BO Eo ‘ : ) : 7192 
Conhens ; 200 one Johnson & Co., Ltd. . : : fs . 21,932 .Geae 
Stanley & Co. : 2 : ‘ : ; 257 a5 nO Gladding & Co. ; ‘ : : - 21,699 Game 
Ree Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. - : : : 21,580) )oume 
Arber_& Co.. : : 4 : , : 284 9 II 5 
Davis & Kyle : ‘ , : : : 269 0 oO F. & A. Willmott ‘ ; ; : 21,2770 
Hodge 263 11 0 Higgs & Hill, Ltd. . } 5 é . 21,163 Game 
: : ; ; x Smith & Sons, Ltd. . ; ; , . 20,8700En 
t : fe : 2 , et 2 
W. Cooper & Son (accep ed ) 9 ay es Edwards & Medway . ; : : . ‘20,560 OME 
KIRKCALDY. MeL, Lhorne. : : ; ; - 20,509 17 9 
For laying with 3-inch by 6-inch Aberdeen granite setts| J:,Shelbourne & Co. . ‘. aie 2 - 19,782 0 @ 
roadway. Mr. Jas. L. Lumspen, surveyor. Nightingale . : : : : -, 19,7450 
Kennedy : 4 oe 189 16 11 pam wets , f ; : ; 5 191037 cy 
Fraser . ; : : : : ; 1,163 416/70 SES O22 On ie : ; : ; > 19,000 aaa 
Smith & Sons. . : ; f  SVL40G11 110 : : 
Gilmour : : Sy Pi trosaiy 284 For detached residence and stabling, Hendon Avenue, 
W. Dosson, Edinburgh (accepted ) ? «) 3,030) a2 16 Finchley, N. Msssrs. Bennett & RicHarpson, archi- 
tects. 
LONDON. | Godson & Sons % | 
s : : 3 : : - 42,954 0 O 
For extending telephone system, &c., at the North-Western (Rontea : : : ; ; ; . 2,710) Ome 
hospital. Quibell : : : : : ; . 2,640 OMG 
Richmond & Co. . : : 3 : WE 2b SATO nO Gough & Co. : P : s ; : 2,634 oO 
Buchanan & Curwen . : § : . 168 o o/ Mattock & Parsons. : : ‘ . 2,617) "one 
Gifkins & Co, . : ~ 162570 0} Patman & Fotheringham 9 : : : 2,593 Oumm 
New System Private Telephone Co., Ltd.) leone 4 | Chapman Bros. . ; . , ; . 2,590, Onmm 
Private Wire and Telephone Installation Cox Lawrence & Son . : ; ; - 2,549 “Onmm 
itd. ; : t= 1407.0 20 Clifton . : ‘ : é : . 2,542) Sone 
spel W. Gray & Son (accepted) : : ey Ew) J. PHa@nix (accepted) : : é ’ . °2,540500ume 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
ol ce aS es 


ms re TUBE WANUFRET ACTOR URERS WOU ERHAMPT ON ST as ocr 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 
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LONDON-—continued. 


RICHMOND. 


For installation of electric light, telephones and fire alarms | For the reconstruction of ‘the lantern lights at the public 
in Belmont asylum. baths, Parkshot. Mr. J. H. Brrercey, surveyor. 

Bergtheil & Young, Ltd. ae OAs. : £3,176 10 oO Chesswas. . - 4500 13 11 
Wenham & Water s, Ltd. “ 2,806" 6 0o| Speechley & Smmitiveay : . : - 495.9 0 
Buchanan & Curwen 2,675 0 oO W. J. &.A. Long 582.,0 oO 
Belshaw & Co. . 2,660'::0 oO Seal & Co. . : - 477;:3% 0 
Glover & Co., Ltd. 2,483. 10° 0 Soote-& Son, Richmond (accepted). é i 440i270: 0 
Bromiey & BATSTONE (accepted e 2,244 0 O me 

For the erection of engineer’s cottage at the North-Western | 

hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Pe SCOTLAND. 

h or painters’ work at the male hospital district asylum, 
ae & Sind ira: ; ‘ } k ee z | | Melrose. Messrs. SypNeEy MitcHeLt & Witson, archi- 
Aldridge & Son. ‘ 4 : . 667 0 o| eae a 

- Smith & Barber. ‘ . 4 . MEGCGi TO” 3 Bonnar & Son. . . . £1,200 0 O 
Taylor . ; F : Mego fo: 6; | Macfarlane & Smith . . : ; A 953, 0 O 
Cole | 683 0 O| e Sik Anderson : : : ; : 895. poe 4, 

| addow : 7 © 

G. WIsy, Blackstock Road, N. (accepted ) Poo Ol 5 Clack & Co. souti : 
Kemp . : F : : : 7A 3 ae Ones 

TELS Watson’s Trust . ' : ; Pee O74 oO 

LONGTON. W. Forsyth & Son. : ‘ . ‘ Gzraker 1% 

For the erection of a police-station. Mr. W. H. Cueapte, aes ; j j ; i i Bi? eae 

county surveyor, and Mr. A. R. Woop, Tunstall, joint Ne ‘ F eae 
hi J. G. Linpsay, Galashiels (accepted) : : 540 0 O 
arenitects. T. Lawrie & Co. . a SAP ED Atee es 
Tomson & BETTELLEY (accepted) “4 . 47,000 O O McLuskie 466 13 5 
P. & J. Gordon 440 10 10 

NORWICH. 

For the erection of house on Newmarket Road. Messrs. | SOUTHBOROUGH. 

Morcan & BucxkincHan, architects. | For sundry works to be done in the for mation and finish- 
Holmes A : ; / 3 2 40556 0. -O:| ing of playgrounds and other works in connection 
Smith . F x é : ; : MT 36 521.0.',0 therewith at the new schools, High Brooms. “Mr. 
Gill +... : A . : : : TeEAG On .O Witiiam HarMER, surveyor. 

Utting . . ; . 1,217.0 0j| Arnold & Sons 2 : Raste oe) 
J. Evans, Norwich (accepted ) j : . 1,171 10 o| Chittenden & Simmons . : : ; 365° 0 O 
; Crates & Son . 2360 00.0 

For the supply of 70,000 creosoted deal blocks, 3 inches by | Shepherd . 334 19 10 

9 inches by 4 inches. | Hallett & Sons : eee Ont Ono 

Encuisu Bros., Ltd. (accepted), £6 3s. €d. p2r 1,900. T. Porter, Southborough (accepted) : E2O7 tO O. 


TD. MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
@ = a Telegrams, '' Snewin, London.” LONDON, B.C, ‘Telephone 274 Holborn. 


Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) 
This Company’s Mineral Rock Mastic Asphalte 


ighest vied (Sélver} is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Adrairalty, Home Office, 
Medal) Sanitary Con-| and other Government Departments, for Roofing; 
Flooring, Damp Courses, &c: 


gress, Glasgow, 1904. 


Head Offices—2 


i ( 


*syUnyE ywowpurhop 
429DM JOH 047 JO sLaonpodzuy 10U16240 OUT, 


bes FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R® 
JONDON, 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks. 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


ARCHITEC- IN ALL 
a TERRA-COT TA# 


‘SANITARY PIPES: =" =) . © GLAZED BRICKS. 


‘THE LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. L'® 


Sole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte Mines. 


Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN SICILY. 


LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVINC—Cheap and Durable. 


MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, DOUBLE GRIP. ~~ 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY:.: 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


J. WEEKS & CO.,LTD., F.R.H.S. 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


~ |'Telegrams, “ Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensington, 
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Received too late for classification. 
GLASGOW. 


For the reconstruction of the area bounded by Stockwell 
Street, Goosedubbs, Aird’s Lane and Stockwell Street. 


Accepted tenders. 


F. Roger, mason, brick, iron and _ steel 

work . A Mee! : : -  . £9,320° 17 19 
H. M‘Taggart, carpenter, joiner and iron- 

mongery work. : 4,988 15 6 


Wemyss & Livingstone, lath, plaster and 


granolithic work ; ' : : 1) 1326 peo ae 
J. T. Renfew & Newall, plumber and gas- 

fitting work : : , 940 0 Oo 
Hobbs & Samuels, painterwork . : 500 O O 
Field & Allan, Ltd., tilework ; . ; S50 ta aa 
.R. Stevenson & Son, slatework . ; - 207-15" 4 


LONDON. 
For the erection of a temporary end screen at the Green- 
wich electricity generating station of the London 
County Council. 


Humphreys, Ltd. . ; , A i Oe Fey le ae 
H. Lovatt, Ltd. A A [,879 14 9 
J. McManus . ‘ : : 1,075 20 <0 
W. Harsrow, London (accepted) . LAST SO BO 


TRADE NOTES. 


WeE have been requested to announce that Mr. Albert 
Meek, wood and metal letter manufacturer, late of 44 Black- 
friars Road, is carrying on his business at 2 Meymott Street, 
Blackfriars Road, London, S.E. 

Messrs. Parman & ForHeRinGHAM, Lrp. (James F. 
Parker, managing director), builders and contractors, of 
roo and 102 Theobald’s Road, London, W.C., and Park 
Street, Islington, N., &c., have just secured a large contract 
for the Gunnery College additions and alterations on Whale 
Island, Portsmouth, for the Admiralty. These works have 
to be carried out in a very short time. This firm recently 
completed the London Coliseum. 


THE LATEST 


A PERFECT ENAMEL . 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SA 


Flows Freely, 
Hard Wearing, 

Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD, 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


‘double-acting pumps, 


Itt ike, Se EOS 


oi at oe 


A LarcE clock. with two illuminated dials, striking the 
hours and chiming the quarters, is to be erected on .the 
tower of the public library, Penarth. The order has been 
given to Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby. ? 
Messrs. SpotTiswoopE & Co., Ltd., are now showing at 
their West End office, 123 Oxford Street, upwards of 106 
drawings and paintings suitable for reproduction as show- 
cards, catalogues and posters of various kinds. Among the 
artists who have contributed are Lewis Baumer, Hal Hurst, 
R. Pannett, Popini, F. Haviand, A. K. Macdonald, Chas. Pears, 
W. E. Webster, W. H. Caffyn, W. A. Breakspeare, S. FE, 
Scott, Prescott-Davies, P. W. Gibbs and Denholm Davis. 


| We have already noticed some of the successful efforts of the 


firm in colour printing for business purposes. Admission 
is free on presentation of trade card. 

An order for a powerful motor steam fire-engine for the 
London Fire Brigade has just been placed by the London 
County Council, the machine selected being Merryweathers’ 
patent “Fire King” pattern, with all the latest improve- 
ments. It will have quick steaming water-tube boiler and 


| the firm’s new patent oil-fuel arrangements, enabling a turn- 


out to be made in one minute. The vertical double- 
cylinder engine will drive the road wheels and the two 
The pumping capacity- will be 500 
gallons per minute, and the new machine will thus be the 
most powerful land steamer in the London Brigade. The 
speed will be 20 to’30 miles per hour and the engine will 
be able to climb a 1 in 6 gradient. 


ELECTRIC NOTES: 


Tue British Electric Plant Company, Ltd. Alloa, have 
obtained from the Perth -Corporation an order for a 


500 kilowatt (say 750 horse-power) steam dynamo for the 
Perth Corporation tramways and electric-lighting system. 
This set has an overload capacity of 600 kilowatts (say 
goo horse-power). 

Tue Lichfield Corporation have given their consent to 
a provisional order to supply electricity within the city being 
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ee 
granted by the Board of Trade to Foote & Milne, Limited, 
Westminster, subject to the terms specified in an agreement 


to which the common seal was affixed. By the terms of 
Corporation have consented to the revo- | 
ation of their own order of 1901, and Foote & Milne will | 
within two years from the date of the new order repay the | 


the agreement the 


1750. expended in procuring the original order. The site of 


the generating station is to be within the. city and the | 


Corporation are to approve of it and to be entitled to 


periodical inspection of the works, cables, lines, &c. The | 


maximum price which may be charged is fixed at 7d. per 
Board of Trade unit. 


THe contract between the Belfast Corporation and 
Messrs. J. G. White & Co., of London, for the electrifica- 
tion of the city tramways has been completed, and signed 
by the Lord Mayor and the town clerk and sealed with 
the corporate seal. Messrs. White & Co. have undertaken 
the whole of the relaying, electrification and equipment, 
with the exception of the extension of the power-house, 


for the sum of 543,404/. 4s. 9d., and they are under heavy | 


weekly penalties for any excess of the stipulated period of 
nine months for the completion of the work. 


Tue Arbroath Town Council, after much delay, have 
arrived at a settlement with the Empire Electric Light and 
Power Company, London. 
Trade have been threatening the Town Council that if steps 
were not taken forthwith to have the provisional order 


obtained by the Council some years ago put in operation, | 


the order would be cancelled. The Council during their 


ecommunings with the company repeatedly asked the Board | 


of Trade to delay the lapsing of the provisional order, and 
this was done. The Board of Trade have now, however, 
intimated the revocation of the order. 


Tue Barmouth Urban Council have been negotiating | 
with an electric-lighting company. The offer of the com- | 


pany was that the town should provide the money and they 
would undertake to carry the project through and to main- 
tain the same, subject to the option of transfer on certain 
terms, and in the course of about twenty-five years the 
company would hand it over to the Council. At the last 
meeting a letter was read from the company to the effect 
that they had gathered from a report of the previous 


In the meantime the Board of | 


| meeting that the Council had reconsidered their position, 


| and as the scheme was a small one and they had con- 
siderable work in hand they withdrew their offer. 

Tue Leith tramways committee recently considered: 
tenders for the thirty-seven cars to be required when the 
| system is converted to one of electricity. Thirty are to be 
_of the ordinary double-decked type, and seven of the 
double-decked type with covered tops. Complete offers 
for cars, trucks and equipment were made by six firms— 
five English and one Scottish—and the competition was 
very keen, one firm making four and another two offers. 
| The highest tender was 20,087/. 12s. and the lowest 18,863/. 
| The offer by the Brush Electrical Engineering Company, 
Ltd., Loughborough, has been accepted, who offered to 
supply the cars, trucks and equipment for 19,228/ The 
| thirty cars without the top cover are priced at 15,000/., and 
the seven with the top cover at 4,228/. The cars can be 
delivered in about sixteen weeks. 


Tue Sunderland District Electric Tramways, Limited, 
have arranged a contract for the supply of power to the 
important collieries in the county of Durham belonging to 
the Lambton Collieries, Limited. It is proposed to use the 
| power for hauling, pumping, coal-cuttiag, lighting and 
winding purposes, as well as for the engine works af 
Philadelphia, which will make these collieries one of the 
/most up-to-date groups in the country. These collieries 
| employ over 10,000 men, and have an output of over three 
million tons per annum. A large central power station is 
| to be at once erected on five acres of land at Philadelphia, 
from which the power will be taken to the collieries, and 
in addition the tramways, of which over twelve miles are 
| fully completed, will be supplied with the necessary power, 
as well as the supply of power for electric lighting in the 
urban districts of Houghton-le-Spring and Hetton-le-Hole 
and the rural district of Essington, over which the company 
| has statutory lighting powers. 


Ow1nc to the vast amount of detail to be dealt with it 
has been found necessary to postpone for another year the 
promotion of the Bill for the proposed extensive docks at 
Harwich. 
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THE general purposes committee of the Burnley Cor- 
poration decided on Monday to recommend the Town 
Council to appoint Mr. Peregrine Thomas, of Leigh, as town 
clerk. Mr. Thomas has been town clerk of Leigh since 
1897, and before that he was clerk to the Milford Haven 
Urban District Council. 

Two steeplejacks were repairing a chimney at Blantyre 
when one, overcome by the fumes, became unconscious. 
His mate, who was sitting astride of the chimney, which is 
60 feet high, grasped him as. he was falling, and held him— 
a man of 14 or 15 stone—suspended in mid-air for an hour 
and a half until help came. 

Tue Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the con- 
struction of three new huge canals in the Punjab—one on 
the Upper Jhelum, another on the Upper Chenab and the 
third in the Lower Doab. The estimated cost of the under- 
taking is 782 lakhs of rupees. The total length of the three 
canals will be 2,714 miles. 


THE Essex County education committee have decided | 


to grant 5,000/. towards the cost of a new secondary 
school at Brentwood, 2,250/. towards a similar new school 
at Braintree, 5,000/. towards the cost of extensions at the 


Hford secondary school, and 4,ooo/. for enlargements at | 


Palmer’s endowed school, Grays. 

THe London County Council have completed during 
the current financial year dwellings providing for the 
accommodation of 6,486 persons. Schemes in progress in 


for 5,324 people. The estimated net cost of the various 
clearance schemes in question is 524,000/, 


| of the location, 


A NEw bridge over the river Earn at Comrie, erected by 
the Perth County Council, has been formally opened, 
The bridge was tested by driving over it a traction engine 
with five waggons laden with road metal, a weight of 
40 tons. The construction of the bridge has been 
expeditiously carried out by the contractors, Sir William 
Arrol & Co., Glasgow. The cost of the bridge has been 
about 4,500/. . 

Tue Glamorgan county surveyor has reported that the 
damage to main roads by locomotive traffic was still on the 
increase, and that last year it had necessitated an increased 
expenditure of about 2,31:3/ Should the traffic further 
increase, he advises the conversion of the limestone roads 
into granite roads. He has already provided in his draft 
annual estimate for the conversion of sections of four roads 
which were suffering from excessive ordinary haulage. 


Ar Chester a school of girls has taken up its quarters in 
the county stand on the racecourse, premises in Chester 
having been searched for in vain. The education committee 
prevailed on the Race Company to allow the temporary use 
of the stand, which makes an admirable schoolroom, at a 
rental of 1507 perannum. His Majesty’s inspector approves 

and the title of the City and County Girls’ 
school has been given to it. } 

Tue Staffordshire education committee having received 


_a letter from the county medical officer suggesting the 
| consideration of the whole question of school construction, 


it was resolved that a sub-committee should meet at the 


SO. : ! first available opportunity to consider the question with 
regard to the. clearance of insanitary areas involve the | 


displacement of 4,794 persons and the provision of dwellings | 


Mr. JAmMes Wittiams, of 11 Carteret Street, Queen | 


Anne’s Gate, S.W., has taken into partnership Mr. Edmund | 
L. Wratten, A.R.LB.A., and the name of the firm will in 
James | 


fufure be Messrs. Williams & Wratten. Mr. 
Williams was formerly partner of the late Mr. George 
Devey, of Bond Street, W., afterwards carrying on his 
practice in Victoria Street, Westminster, moving from there 
to his present address, where he has been for some years 
past. 


Dr. Reid. The chairman was to confer with the clerk of 
the County Council as to the advisability of publishing lists: 
of the tenders received for building works, &c., and to 
report. 

THE bridges committee of the London County Council 
reported to the meeting on Tuesday that the progress made 
by the contractor in the work of the erection of the super- 
structure of Vauxhall Bridge was very unsatisfactory. 
Under the terms of the contract it should be completed by 
December 31, 1905, but having regard to the progress 
already made it was not probable that it would be com- 
pleted by the specified time. Everything possible is being 
done to make the contractor hasten on with the work. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CLOISTERS AND CAMPANILE OF 8S. FRANCESCO, PISA. 


A DOORWAY IN GENOA. 
SAVOY HOTEL, STRAND, W.C. 


THE OLD CHURCH HOUSE, LEWES. 


BALFOUR PLACE, W., FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


NEW MAGISTRATES’ OFFICES, BARGATE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE HECTOR MACDONALD NATIONAL MEMORIAL, TO BE ERECTED 
ON THE GREEN HILL, DINGWALL, ROSS-SHIRE. 


Tue chairmen of committees of Lords and Commons 
announced, with reference to the intimation of the Board 
of Trade that the London Tube schemes would not be 
taken until the report of the London Traffic Commission 
was presented to Parliament, that they did not feel inclined 
to decide what would be done with those schemes until 
Parliament had had an opportunity of considering the 
report. The London Traffic Commissioners will meet on 
Thursday, February further to consider their report, 
but it is not anticipated that that report will. be placed 
in the hands of the Government before the end of March. 

THREE depéts owned recently by the Bury, Rochdale 
and Oldham Tramway Company, and which under the 
terms of purchase passed into the possession of the local 
authorities, were sold by auction in Manchester on Tuesday. 


° 


at | 


dwelling-houses, which was sold for 400/. The ground-rent is 
1o1/. 3s. 4d. The second lot was the Bury depot, including 


3,600 square yards of land and the tramway buildings. The | 


ground-rent is 150/. and the lease for 983 years from 1898. 
Eventually the property was knocked down. for 5o0/. 
The Royton depot, including 5,057 square yards and the 
buildings—ground-rent 42/. 4s. 6¢.—was sold for 130/. 


THe works committee of the London County Council 
have submitted a statement of the work carried out by the 
works department for the half-year ended September 30, 
1904. Statement I. dealt with eleven completed works in 


respect of which complete specifications and bills of quanti- 
ties had been prepared. The final certificate for the works 
was 98,062/. 16s. 1od., and the actual cost was 87,388/., or 
10,6747. 3s. 3d. below the cost of the final estimate. State- 
ment II. showed that work of the value of 1,076/. 2s. 4d. had 
been carried out on the basis of actual cost; and State- 


| ment III. showed that jobbing works of the schedule value 
_ of 23,986/ 10s. 7d. had been: carried.out at a.cost below 
_ schedule value of 2,951/. 12s. 7d. 


Tue Birmingham city surveyor has made the following 


| returns concerning the extra work involved in coping with 


a snow fall :—The total number of men engaged in clearing 


| away the snow which fell during last week’s storm was 
| 720 (including 180 extra hands), and they had the assistance 
_of 170 horses and carts belonging to the Corporation, and 


_machines and three snow ploughs engaged. 


also fifty-six extra horses and carts. In addition, there 
were twenty sweeping machines, twenty-seven scraping 
Altogether 


| there were 6,850 loads of snow removed, and taking the 


| 
| 


| weight of each load at 1 ton 10 cwts., the total weight of 


snow cleared from the streets of the city was estimated at 
over 10,000 tons. 

THe Kent and Essex Brickmasters’ Association and 
other Thames and Medway barge owners’ socreties, at a 
meeting last week, passed the following resolution :—" That 
the.meeting most strongly protests against any attempt to 
impose tonnage dues on vessels not exceeding 45 tons, as 
being injurious to owners of small craft, a tax on commerce 


| and detrimental to the true interests of the Port of London ; 


: | that owners of sailing barges should have direct representa- 
The first lot offered was the Rochdale depot, with the land | 


—containing 7,239 4-9 square yards—buildings and two | 


tion on any board or commission appointed for the admini- 
stration of the port; that the present system of compulsory 
pilotage should be abolished; and that a committee be 
appointed to watch the interests of sailing barge owners.” 
A CONVENTION of cement users has been held in 
Indianapolis. The following papers were to be read :— 
“The Determination of the Practical Value of Cement and 
its Products,” by Richard L. Humphrey; “Methods and 
Results of Cement Testing,’ by Walter Buehler; “ Quality 
of Sand,” by James C. Hain; “Practical Mixing of Mortar 
and Concrete,” by Kirk H. Brown; ‘The Mixture of 
Concrete,” by A. L. Goetzmann ; “The Testing of Cement 
Blocks,” by John R. Allen; “Colouring of Cement,” by 


ol Noilingham. 
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J. P. Sherer; “Waterproofing of Concrete,” by” W." Hi: 


Finley ; “Waterproofing of Concrete’ Blocks,” by 'G. boN 


Kirwan ; “ Practical Work of Constructing Sidewalks” 
Albert T. Gridley ; “ Cement Posts,” by J. A. Mitchell °° 
VIENNA at the present time covers a superficial area of 
44,530 acres, or some 25,000 more than Paris, and as large 
as Paris, Berlin and Dresden taken together. This will bé 
increased by the incorporation of certain ‘districts situated 
on the left bank of the Danube. 
canals from the Danube to the Elbe and from the Danube 
to the Oder is to be constructed there, and the city desires 


to profit by the increased value which the district is certain’ 


to acquire therefrom. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


On Monday evening last, January 23, an interesting little 
gathering took place at Simpson’s in the Poultry. Under 
the genial presidency of Mr. Ellice-Clark, the chairman of 
Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co., Ltd., the well-known safe and 


lock makers, the staff met to celebrate the appointment: 


of Mr. Chas. Lee as managing director of the company. 
Mr. Ellice-Clark was supported by his fellow directors, and 
testified in a particularly kindly little speech to the apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Chas.. Lee’s valuable services to the company, 
and to the pleasure with which the directors had called him 
from the position of manager and secretary to the highest 
post which they could confer, that of a seat at the board, 
and the position of managing director. Mr. Lee, in respond- 
ing, gave a most interesting account of the firm’s rise, of its 
uphill work, and its important position at the present day 
amongst the leading firms of the safe and lock trades, show- 
ing that without any special influence at his back he had been 
able to progress with the firm until he had arrived at the 
‘proudest and happiest day of his life,” the recognition of 
his services by this appointment of the directors. We should 
like particularly to call the attention of those working, whether 
in offices or in works, to one of the reasons given by Mr. Lee 
for possible appreciation by his employers, and that was 
that he “ never looked at the clock ;” if work had to be done 
he did it. Mr. Lee testified ungrudgingly in his speech to 
the general ability and thoroughness of the work done by 


A port for the projected’ 


the staff in general. Mr. Pullman, who now becomes. 
manager in consequence of Mr. Lee’s appointment, in the. 
course of the evening had the pleasing task of making a 
presentation from the staff to the new managing director, as_ 
a small memento of (as he put it) the affectionate respect 
and regard which his subordinates in the employ of 
the company had always entertained for their chief, and the 
pleasure with which they had seen the appreciation of the 
directors. The remaining part of the evening was devoted 
to music both vocal and instrumental. The firm have a 
staff who can work well, and on Monday night they proved 
they could both sing and enjoy themselves equally well. 


WILLIAM BIRCH, LTD. 


‘| Tuts firm, which is one of very old standing in the trade, 


was, as we recently announced, awarded at the St, 
Louis Exhibition both the Grand Prize and Gold Medal for’ 
the excellent design and workmanship appertaining to their’ 
fine display of furniture and cabinetwork, that formed a’ 
centre of great attraction and interest. re 
The bulk of the work, which embraces all kinds of fur- 
niture, is produced at their two extensive and well-equipped 
factories in High Wycombe, while the vast show-rooms. 
situated at 370 Euston Road, N.W., are replete with the varied 
specimens of their manufacture, and there are upholstery 
workshops in addition contiguous. A stroll through these 
show-rooms forms an instructive object-lesson, as ample 
evidence is afforded that there are no signs of decadence in 
furniture manufacture, but, on the contrary, that a very. 
earnest effort is being made to enhance, if possible, the high 
reputation appertaining to the elder days of art, and in this 
connection the firm in question occupy an unique position; 
inasmuch as they are manufacturers for the wholesale trade 
of practically everything in the way of furniture. One promi- 
nent feature is the great number of chairs turned out in wood; 
cane and rush, for large institutions of all kinds, as well as 
for libraries, while cabinetwork of every description is also 
well in evidence. Nor should mention be omitted of the 
very high-class marqueterie work and fabrics of elegant 
design and character, including admirably designed tapes- 
tries, needlework and appliqué. We also noticed in 
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‘addition luxurious sofas, settees and comfortable easy | 
chairs upholstered in Morocco leather, the manufacturing | 


of which is one of the firm's specialties. 


In what is known as the drawing-room department | of the magnitude of the business done, which employs 


upstairs, we were shown a large number of very fine repro- 
ductions of Hepplewhite, Chippendale and Sheraton chairs, 


and special attention was drawn to a finely carved municipal 
chair of considerable intrinsic value, along with excellent 
specimens of elegantly-designed mahogany and satin-wood 
chairs, while in other departments there are bedroom 


illustrations show specimens of high-class dining chairs, 
and convey some idea of the class of work manufactured. 
A glance at the packing department gives some idea 


between 600 and 700 hands and is entirely of a wholesale 


| character, including a large export trade, for the firm is 


well known not only throughout the United Kingdom, but 
on the Continent and in America, the books of the firm 
showing that its customers are practically from all the ends 
of the earth, and this is a matter for congratulation, having 


suites, sideboards and many other articles of furniture, | 


regard to the controversy that now occupies so large a 
including specimens of chimney-breasts. The annexed 


share of public attention. 


CROSLAND HILL STONE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


est Crosland Hill Stone, suitable for all classes of good work, specified by most leading Architects for Church Work 
and Public Buildings. 


an be supplied in Random Blocks for sawing into Slabs, Panels, Heads, Sills, Mullions, Cornices, or Blocks for Carving, &c, 


NE SUPPLY SAWN SLABS OF CROSLAND HILL ASHLAR, in any thickness, from lin. upwards. 


Sawn and Machine Dressed Stone to customers’ own dimensions, or prepared in accordance with Architects’ details. 
Shall be pleased to quote for Quarry Dressed, Tooled, Sawn, or Machine Worked Stone of any description. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Stone Merchants and 


GRAHAM & JESSOP, *%2eMer=="¢ MOLDGREEN, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Quarries at Crosland Hill and Hartley Bank, Huddersfield. 
Telegrams, “QUARRY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Telephone No. 211. 
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A GREEK AMPHITHEATRE OF CONCRETE.* 
Tue University of California, located at Berkeley, on 
“San, Francisco Bay, has the first Greek amphitheatre con- 
structed of permanent material in the United States, and 
probably the first built anywhere for centuries that so 
closely conforms to the purpose and design of ancient open- 
air.theatres,of Greece. Its erection grew out of the practical 
need of the university for an assembly place large enough 
to accommodate the immense gatherings of people at com- 
mencement seasons and other public functions of the State 
institution of learning. Through lack of a more suitable 
place, the students had for several years been holding their 
class-day plays and football rallies in a natural amphitheatre 
discovered by a clever student in a depression surrounded 
by eucalyptus trees on the campus back of the university 
buildings. Here it was customary for the spectators to 
occupy the slope, the performance being carried on upon a 
comparatively level area at the base. The success of this 
natural amphitheatre suggested to President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, of the university, the idea of erecting a:permanent 
structure on the same lines. 

The present open-air theatre was accordingly designed by 
the. university. architect, Professor John Galen Howard. 
Construction work was begun on February 14, 1903. On 
May 14.the auditorium was. practically completed and the 
stage had been finished up as high as the stylobate, so that 
the commencement exercises occurring on that day could 
be held there, President Roosevelt delivering the principal 
address before an audience of over 8,000 people. The 
theatre was finally completed in the latter part of September 
of the same year, and was dedicated then with a three-days’ 
dramatic festival, one of the plays given being the “ Birds” 
of Aristophanes, the presentation of which was made in the 
original Greek by student actors. The remarkable success 


of the amphitheatre, with its picturesque setting in the. 
Berkeley Hills, surrounded by thickly-growing tall eucalyp- | 


tus trees which tower above the classic walls, together with 
the mild California climate and rainless summers, make of 
this structure a useful and unique contribution to public 
buildings of America. 


* From a description in the Engineering Record by Mr. C. W. 
Whitney. 
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' Special interest attaches to the’ theatre because of its 
being constructed entirely of concrete: ‘and: also-on ‘account 
of the methods used in ‘its erection. “ The’ building’ consists 
of two-unconnected parts, the auditorium and the’ Stage, 
known respectively as the theatron and the logeion of the 
Greeks. 2 a 

The former is in the form of a great semicircle, ‘254 feet 
8 inches in diameter, and is composed" of two tiers’ of seats. 
The lower tier is placed around a central level circle 50 feet 
8 inches in diameter, which is 5 feet 5 inches below the 
stage floor, and at the nearest point is 7 feet from the Stage. 
This circle corresponds to the orchestra of the ancient 
theatre, and is the part used by the Greeks for the chorus. 
From this central level rise twelve broad steps, each’ having 
a tread of 3 feet and a rise of 5 inches. On these steps. 


_ 1,600 chairs can be placed. Between’ this lower tier and 


the upper sections of seats extends the diazoma, an aisle 
9 feet wide, which is on a level with the stage floor and the 
paradoi (the entrances, one on each side between the stage 
and the auditorium). Bounding this diazoma on the upper 
or outer side is a wall-5, feet high. and 10 «inches ‘thick, in 
front of which extends a concrete bench, broken at intervals. 
by passageways, that will seat 160 persons. Above the 
wall rise the main seats of the auditorium, arranged in 
nineteen rows of steps, each.with a 30-inch tread and an 
18-inch rise.! The seats are’divided ihto ten wedge-shaped 
sections by aisles leading radially from eleven openings in 
the wall back of the diazoma. The steps in the aisles are 
half the size of the main seats, having treads of 15 inches 
and rises of 9 inches. This upper part of the auditorium 
ascends more steeply than the lower portion, the angle 
being 30 degs., so that all spectators can obtain an un- 
obstructed view of the stage. Back of the highest row of 
seats runs a 2-feet by 10-inch wall, 32 feet 6 inches above 
the stage, with openings opposite all but the two end aisles. 
Each end of the auditorium next the paradoi is flanked by 
a radial retaining wall extending 3 feet above the steps. 
The retaining walls are io inches thick at the top, and step 


| out under the seats in 1-foot ledges to a width of 10 feet at 


the foundation. The outside surfaces of the walls are 
smooth and have a slight batter. 

The upper portion of the auditorium will seat 4,025 
people, and as some 600 chairs can be placed in the 
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erchestra in. addition to the 1,609 on the lower seats, the 
" seating capacity of the entire auditorium is over 6,000, On 
_ the. stage may. be seated nearly 1,000, thus. bringing the 
‘total seating capacity of the. whole .amphitheatre up to 
The actual capacity of the structure 
when crowded even exceeds this. © 
As already stated, the elevation of the stage floor above the 
orchestra or central level is 5 feet 5 inches, and is on a plane 
“with the paradoi or entrances. Connecting these entrances 
and thus dividing the stage from structural connection with 
the level circle and the lower tier of seats—those, in fact, 
unbounded by the retaining wall—is an 18-feet walk 
sloping from each end to the centre. The stage is 134 feet 
jong, and is bounded on the back and sides by a panelled 
wall 42 feet high. This enclosing wall, which in ancient 


_ times was designed to represent the walls of a_ palace 


or temple, is severely Classical in design, and is faced by 
sixteen fluted columns with Doric capitals supporting a 
Classic cornice with triglyphs and metopes, enriched. by 
bosses. The end walls terminate in massive pylons. There 
are five entrances (or exits) to the stage, one at each end 
and three in the rear, of which “the larger and central 
opening is the “royal door” of the Greeks. 

Although in general following the Grecian models, the 


the boxes. for.the steps consisted in determining the accurate 
position’ of the lowest arid top steps and laying radially 
between them 6 by 6. inch''stringers 6 to 10 feet apart. 
The outer corners of the steps were then brought up to the 


‘bottoms of the stringers, the vertical sheathing being held 


in place by ‘vertical cross-pieces nailed to the stringers. 


| This method left no holes in the concrete, and‘ after the 


work had set the’ wooden forms could be easily removed. 
The task of accurately determining the radial points 

necessary in cutting the steps out of the soil and afterward 

in placing the concrete forms and truing up the work, was 


attended with some difficulties which were surmounted as 


amphitheatre is.built after the original design of the archi-_ 


tect. It bears closest resemblance to the Greek theatre at 
between the upper and lower tiers of seats. The structure 
harmonises with the general Classic character of the new 
buildings designed and now being erected on the campus 
of the university. 

In preparing the hillside for the erection of the amphi- 
theatre it was necessary to excavate about 5,000 cubic yards 
of soil at a cest of 5,000 dols., this sum including all neces- 
sary trimming and sheathing. 


follows :—Approximately at the central point of the audi- 
torium semicircle there was erected a stout post which 
extended above the elevation of the upper wall. The post 
was securaly fastened in a vertical position by means of 
four wire cables extending from its top to four large trees 
outside of the amphitheatre area. A vertical wire was 


then stretched from an iron bracket on the top of the pole 


to a similar bracket at the bottom above the exact centre of 
the semicircle. By means of turnbuckles in the four stay- 
wires the pole was then shifted and securely fastened in a 
position to make the upright wire correspond exactly to the 
axis of the auditorium. Small blocks were then fastened 
to the post corresponding to the elevation of each step, and 


| from a hook on each of the:blocks:was stretched the tape, the 
Epidaurus, particularly in respect to the difference of slope | 


auditorium site had to be excavated. The two ends being | 


beyond the line of emergence, required radial foundation 
walls. The soil was rather hard, being formed principally 
of decomposed rock. The steps, after having been cut into 
the bank, held their shape until the concrete was placed, 
and sheathing was necessary only on the rises of the steps. 
Concrete to a thickness of 12 inches was placed on the 
treads as well as on the rises.. 


—_——————————————— 


The method of truing up | 


centres of the hooks being in alignment with the vertical axis 
wire. The radial distances being thus ascertained, stakes were 
driven every 2 feet, the proper elevations being given by 
levels run from bench marks at the ends of the auditorium. 


| Care was taken to have the tape handled by one man 


always, in order that the personal equation might be 
minimised in pulling‘it. After the concrete work was com- 


| pleted the steps were trued up and found to be within the 
About three-fourths of the | 


3-inch variation allowed for possible errors. 

For-the concrete Dyckerhoff Portland cement was used, 
the specifications calling for the following mixture :—One 
part cement, two parts sand, one part gravel and four parts 
of 2-inch sharp blue trap rock. Instead of the two parts of 
sand and one of gravel there was generally used three parts 


| of river pit sand, which was in every way equal to the 


specified material. 


The concrete was all mixed by hanc. On a tight plat- 
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form of plank is placed a bottomless box, 14 inches. deep, ,wheelbarrows to the ,place where it was wanted. The 
which is filled level with the top with rock, gravel and | stagings were carrjed on around the semicircle as the work 
sand in the proportions specified. In this case 2 inches of progressed. , The’ concrete, was dumped into the seat 
gravel were placed at the bottom, then 8 inches of. rock, | trenches in 6-inch layers and tamped with square rammers, 
2 inches of| gravel and 2 inches of sand. After filling the One wedge-shaped. section:,of seats was completed at a 
14-inch box in this manner; another bottomless box, but | time, the aisle steps being, left until the last. it. 

2 inches. deep, although of the same length and width.as the , . ; On the portions: of the seats on the embankment beyond 
first, is placed: squarely on it and filled to the top with | the line of emergence, radial walls placed on approximately 
cement, According; to the specifications the rock, grayel, | 8-feet centres’, and. varying. in, thickness from 12° to 
sand and cement are then turned over once, and again the 24 inches, ,were. constructed as‘foundations for the seats, 
reverse way, sufficient water being sprinkled over the mass The walls were carried down to, soil capable of supporting 


‘ f { partes 


vf ' View of the Amphitheatre during Production of a Play by Aristophanes. 


type 


to give the mixture the consistency of thick paste. When | a weight of three tons per square foot, the footings stepping 
thoroughly wet the whole is-turned over once more and | out in 6-inch steps. The spaces between, clear to the tops 
mixed uniformly. yy ani : | of the walls, were packed solid with soil, and over this 
For the upper tier-of seats the wet concrete was hoisted | inclined surface were laid 4 inches of concrete, then a 
ina I-yard car on an inclined track placed at about. the | galvanised No. 10 blanket mesh, and finally another 4-inch 
centre of the seats. The cars were hauled up the track by layer of concrete, the steps being built on the Jast. This 
a cable driven by a small engine. At the lower end the gave an inclined wall below. the steps 8 inches thick at its 
track ran into a pit so that the cars, could be easily filled | narrowest point, and strengthened through its centre with 
from the: ground, level. A Fresno scraper was used to | the 1-inch mesh. . The latter was laid in 3 and 4 feet 
haul the concrete into the car. When filled the car was widths, the strips overlapping and lying perpendicular to 
raised to one of two stagings, where the contents were | the front of the stage. 
dumped into hoppers, from which the concrete was carried by The only metal used in the auditorium outside of the 
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was applied by unskilled labour, the hospital porter 
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mesh consisted of “cut-outs” of No. 30 sheet-steel, which 


were placed vertically in the steps every 8 to 10° feet.» The 


| 


THE MOMENTUM ENGINE (Patented). 


NOW IN OPERATION AT THE ALEXANDRA 


that, a free racing Flywheel possesses two natures, under one 
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object of these cut-outs was not to add to the strength, but 
to allow for any contraction or settling that might take 
place in the first few weeks after the completion of the 
work. The steel being very thin would be quickly 
destroyed, and would serve to: break the solid mass of 
concrete into small sections, thus making. it less rigid and 
allowing for the small settlements that usually take place. 
This provision was a wise one, as any,serious cracks due 
to settling have been successfully prevented. 

The stage was constructed by means of forms, the orna- 
ments being moulded in place. Its floor is 6 inches thick, 
and the wall rests on a foundation 11 feet 4 inches high. 
The panels of the wall are from 10 to 18 inches in thickness 
and are built of solid concrete. 
the rear of the central portion the wall is extended back 
~ feet, allowing cells 32 feet wide to be formed within it. 


For a length of 42 feet in | 


' fourth across ‘the front of the stage. 


All of these gutters 
empty into'two sumps below the stage, from which the 
water is led into vitrified sewer pipes and carried off from 
the ground: The gutters are covered with redwood boards. 
Ample drainage for the hillside under the concrete structure 
is provided in the shape of four lines of tile which empty: 
into the campus:'sewer system. Two of these drains are 
placed inside ‘of aid parallel with the radial: retaining walls 
and carry off the seepage from the made ground of the filled 
portion. As a further precaution against the accumulation 
of water under these end seats, the retaining walls are pro- ‘ 
vided with 3-inch weepers every 33 feet, in order to give 
an outlet for the water in case the inside drains become 
clogged up. 

The orchestra circle is made of a foot of loose rock 
covered with disintegrated granite, and is so'well drained 


from underneath that no water ever stands on it after a 


The columns are 4 feet in diameter at the base, and taper to | 


3feet 4 inches at the top, the central hollow core being 
12 inches in diameter. 

Sheet-steel cut-outs were also used in the panels of the 
stage wall, being inserted vertically in two strips 3: feet 
apart back of each column. Some iron was also used in 
the wall for reinforcement. In all the cornices 11-lb. scrap 
rail was laid on 3-feet centres across the wall and covered 
with expanded metal. The capitals of the columns were 
also reinforced by two layers of expanded metal. For 
furnishing additional support to the wall above the central 
door 3 
used, having been bent to the general shape of the over- 
hanging part. 

All the work on the stage is finished with 1:1 mortar, 
the coating being inch thick. The concrete in the 


2 


storm. 
About 4,000 barrels of Dyckerhoff cement were used in 


the building of the amphitheatre, and the entire cost of the 


4 inch iron rods placed on 1-foot 6-inch centres were | 


auditorium lacks this finish, having been merely smoothed | 


off sufficiently for seating purposes, since it is the intention 


ultimately to cover the entire auditorium with a permanent | 


finish, preferably marble. 

For surface drainage purposes the seats, walks, stage 
floor, &c., are all given a 4 inch to 1 foot slope, the water 
being collected in 12-inch semi-cylindrical gutters, one 
extending around the diazoma, another around the orchestra 
circle, a third along the inclined walk below the stage anda 


structure was 42,000 dols. The funds were furnished by 
Mr. William: Randolph Hearst, and the building was 
presented by him to the university. _The concrete work 
was put in by Lingren & Hicks, of Berkeley, under the 
general supervision of Mahoney Bros., of San Francisco, 
who represented the owner. As already stated, the amphi- 
theatre was erected after the general design of the university 
architect, Professor John Galen Howard. The engineering 
features were worked out by his staff. 
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lowing resolution in reference to the London Building Acts 
Amendment Bill :— 

“hereas the London Building Act, 1894, comprises 
about 700 clauses and four schedules of fourteen pages, and 
it is now proposed to add to this and the amending Act of 
1898 a further Bill of nearly 400 clauses (and two schedules), 
the majority of which have to be read into the sections of 
the first-named Act, this Association, without reference to 
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f the centres of the weights in motion, by the square 
Flywheels, each separately driven 
d, and from which it is disconnected for a greater length of time. 
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the merits of the proposals, submits. that. such’ a measure | arranged that in wet weather the worshippers can be seated 
will be absolutely unworkable, that it will be almost impos: | very comfortably in both aisles, while on other occasions 
sible to grasp its provisions, and that such a combination, | they can sit in the courtyard and enjoy the fresh air, there 
uncertain in its meaning and complicated as it will be, | being a pulpit both in and out of the chapel. The adminis- 
must inevitably lead to constant litigation. They further | tration block is now partly roofed in and is up to first-floor 
submit that the only satisfactory course in order to accom- | level, while the laundry is being prepared for the reception 
plish an amendment of the magnitude contemplated is to | of the machinery. The chimney-shaft 1S about 50 feet high, 
embody them in a new Bill to supersede the present Acts, | the proper height: which it is to reach being about 90 feet, 
which should -only be brought before Parliament after care- |, | Up to the present there has been delivered to the works 
ful consideration by the various authorities and professional | three and a half million bricks with sand, lime, and cement 
“societies interested therein. They further submit that | in proportion, and considerably over four thousand yards of 
many of the powers proposed to be taken by the L.C.C. are | concrete, which has been used. 
to a considerable extent such as should in the public inte- A rather interesting and beneficial'idea is the construc-- 
rest be the subject of specific rules to be enacted by Parlia- | tion of the verandahs or balconies in the patients’ portion, 
ment, and be administered by the district surveyors, who | These are situated so that any patient being unable to walk 
should be persons qualified by education and experience | and desiring fresh air can be wheeled out into the open, 
for that office. The constant reference to the Council will | In the lower rooms the beds can even be brought out on to 
also cause uncertainty, great delay and expense to the | the balcony. 
public,” At the present time about 180 men are engaged, and this 
number will be increased as the work proceeds. The 
a= | accommodation for the men includes a mess-room with 
THE KING'S SANATORIUM. cooks, which enables them to have their meals properly 

Tue King, when he paid his surprise visit last November | prepared. This season the weather has been very favour- 
to the sanatorium for consumptives which is being erected | able with the exception of three or four weeks of frost and 
in his name at Midhurst, expressed a wish that the work | rain. 
should be pushed on so that it could be completed before | An idea of the size of the building may be obtained 
the end‘of 1905. His Majesty inspected one of the rooms | from the fact that the front of it is about 700 feet long. 
for the patients, which was practically finished for the Preparations are now being made for receiving the electric 
cominittee’s inspection, and also went all round the works, | light for the laundry and also the hot-water apparatus. 
after which he stated how pleased he was at the appear- | The sanatorium being situated so high above the level of 
ance and progress of the works. The King’s wish that the | the sea accounts for the climatical .conditions being so _ 
work should be pushed on has been fully carried out by | different from those of Midhurst. It is often the case that 
those in authority, and rapid progress has been made. | when mud is prevalent in the town there is a hard frost in 
The works manager (Mr. H. W. Tingley) and the clerk of | the vicinity of the new buildings. 
the works (Mr. W. Atkinson) very courteously conducted a When completed the sanatorium will present a very 
representative of the Suss2v Daily News over the building | smart appearance, being built of red brick and Luton grey 
and explained the progress that had been made since the | with dressings of Bath stone. Mr. H. Percy Adams, 
King’s visit. F.R.I.B.A., is the architect, and the builders are Messrs. 

The east and west wings are already roofed in, and the | J. Longley & Co., of Crawley, with Mr. Tingley and Mr. 
plastering is being done, while the main part of the central | Atkinson in authority. It is hoped that the completion of 
patients’ block has reached second-floor level. The founda- | the work will be effected before the end of the year, 
tions are being put in for the chapel which will be probably | Perhaps there will be a few minor details which will be 
unique in character. The building will be V-shape and so ! unable to be executed before that time, but it is stated that 
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these will not hinder the opening of the sanatorium. | 


Periodical visits are paid to the works by the members of 


| 
| 
| 


the committee, who expréss their approval of the progress | 


made. 
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WESTERN INFIRMARY, GLASGOW. 


Tue new buildings for out-patients at the Glasgow Western 
Infirmary are situated to the west of the main infirmary 
block, and are entirely isolated from it. The dispensary 
forms part of a scheme for the extension of the infirmary to 
the west, which is urgently needed, and it will be joined to 
the main building by a well-lit corridor. Entering off this 
corridor is the electrical’ department, conveniently placed 
for both infirmary and out-patient departments. 
of a light room, 18 feet by 15 feet ; an electrical room, 50 feet 
by 18 feet, each fitted with the most up-to-date electrical 
appliances ; a physician’s retiring-room, and a suite of rooms 
on the first floor for the accommodation of nurses attached 
to the department. 

The entrance to the dispensary proper is from Church 


30 feet by 29 feet, with gallery accommodation for sixty 
students. This room is lighted by vertical and roof-light 
from the north, and has attached to it a ’‘sterilising and 


| recovery-room, the latter divided for male and female 


It consists | 


Street, a side street running north from Dumbarton Road, | 


in which is situated the main entrance to the infirmary 
grounds. 
courtyards separating the entrance and exit doorways. 
Patients enter by the east doorway, and, under the control 
of the porter, are directed, on their first visit, into the 
waiting-room for new patients, where all inquiries are made, 
the old patients passing into the general waiting hall. The 
new patients’ waiting-room is 26 feet by 16 feet, and is in 


Entrance and exit gates are provided leading to | 


| and appliances. 


communication with a diagnosis-room for the examination | 


and classification of cases. The diagnosis-room is lighted 
by a vertical and roof-light on the north side, and adjoining 


it is a well-lit room for the isolation of any suspicious or | 


infectious cases. 
ambulance court. 


This room has a separate door to an 


The general waiting hall, 86 feet by 31 feet, is seated for | 


over 400 persons. The patients will be classified into 
groups for convenience of distribution into the various 
surgical and medical consulting rooms ; suitable lavatory 
accommodation is provided in open courts adjoining the 
waiting hall. From the waiting hall the communication 
corridor leads eastward to the main operating theatre, 


patients. Above this there is a nurses’ room for the pre- 
paration and storing of surgical dressings, &c. Immediately 
to the east of the waiting hall is the surgical dressing- 
room fitted with arm and foot sinks, and divided by 
enamelled slate partitions into separate compartments. 
Small lobbies lead off the waiting hall to the medical and 
surgical consulting rooms with their necessary dressing- 
rooms. These five consulting rooms are 24 feet by 24 feet, 
each having gallery accommodation for fifty students. The 
lighting, asin the operating theatre, is from the north. 


At the west end the communication corridor leads into: 


the ear, nose and throat rooms, consisting of a consulting- 
room 30 feet by 24 feet, having gallery accommodation for 
fifty students (lighted as before), and communicating by a 
sliding door with a dark room 37 feet by 24 feet, fitted with 
eighteen stalls for the examination of patients by artificial 
light. From each of the consulting’rooms separate doors 
lead to the exit corridor, which runs along the entire north 
and west walls of the building and ends in the dispensary 
waiting hall. This hall (30 feet by 19 feet) is seated for 
seveuty persons, and has two service openings, with sliding 
doors from the dispensing-room, and adjoins the exit vesti- 
bule near the street. The dispensing-room is 30 feet by 
20 feet, and is furnished with all the most modern fittings 
Adjoining this room is the laboratory, 
which contains the aerated water machine and an outfit of 
steam pans. Connected with the laboratory there is a fire- 
proof room for the storage of inflammables. There is also 
a basement for the storage of surgical dressings, &c., with 
a good hoist. A subway will eventually lead from this 
basement to the new west ward block. 

The walls and floors have been carefully considered from 
a sanitary point of view. The floors are terrazzo through- 
out, except in the waiting halls, where the patients are 
seated. The walls of the vestibules and waiting halls are 
faced with terra-cotta and majolica. The consulting rooms, 
dressing-rooms and corridors are finished with glazed tiles, 
and the whole is designed with a view to facilitate 
cleanliness. Various devices have been employed for the 
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easy and mechanical control of the patients and their passage crucible steel, Grey pig-iron, suitable in all respects for 
through the buildings; the doctor in charge of each con- | acid steel manufacture, either by Bessemer or Siemens pro- 
sulting room being able to signal to the general waiting | cess, can be produced. Grey pig-iron, suitable for foundry 
hall for a new patient as he passes the former one out | purposes, can be readily produced. Pig-iron, low in silicon 
into the corridor, which has lettered tiles directing to the or sulphur, suitable for basic Bessemer, or for the basic 
exit, thus preventing patients wandering over the building. Siemens process, can be made. Pig-iron can be produced 
All basins, sinks, &c., have been specially designed to suit | on a commercial scale at a ptice to compete with the blast 
the requirements of such a building. The access door for | furnace only when electric energy is cheap and fuel dear. 
students is on the first floor at the east side of the building, Dr. Haanel also points out that with electric furnaces 
and from this a corridor, with cloak-room accommodation, specially designed and constructed for the production of 
leads directly to the upper level of the galleriés in the | pig-iron, instead of pig-iron alloys, the latter being com- 
various consulting rooms, one stair only being provided at | binations of metals which the blast furnace cannot produce, 
the west end of this corridor. Accommodation has been | considerable reductions in cost of production may be secured, 
provided for the janitor over the dispensary-room and | A large number of trials were made by the Commissioner, 
waiting hall in the south-west corner. some 9o tons of iron being employed. _The trials included 
The heating is done by low-pressure hot water, on the | the making of a number of castings, with excellent results, 
Reck patent circular system, the circulating water being | The metal ran very fluid, gave sharp, solid castings, and in 
warmed by steam, which is taken from the main boilers of | every case was soft for machining. Several castings were 
the institution. made from selected grey iron and were in all respects most 
The ventilation is arranged on the extract principle, four satisfactory. The cost of production of 1 ton of pig-iron, 
- electric fans being used for removing the vitiated air. The | based upon the results of these trials, was 28s. 6d., and this 
incoming ‘fresh air is introduced into the ducts at several | included electrical energy, labour, coke, electrodes, repairs 
points through copper gauze screens. The building is | and other items of expenditure. : ete 
lighted throughout by electricity, the supply being obtained Other trials were made for the conversion of Pig-iron to 
from the infirmary’s own installation. The grounds of the | steel. These were more satisfactory than the previous 
infirmary have also been lighted by means of an installa- | operation of reduction. Steel of the highest grade, ferro- 


tion of arc Jamps. _ chrome, ferro-silicon, &c., was made and sent to England 
The building has been constructed from plans prepared | for analysis, which proved to be excellent. 
by Mr. John James Burnet, A.R.S.A., and Mr. Thomas | The following is an average sample of the grey iron 


Young, engineer, has had charge of the lighting and heating. |made during the trials :—Total carbon, 4°200; combined 
carbon, 0800; graphite, 3°420; silicon, 1910; sulphur, 
| 0'007 ; phosphorus, 0'027 ; Manganese, 4°300 ; arsenic, trace. 
ELECTRIC -SMELTING _ The Commission visited Sweden, Italy and France, and 
J | inspected every working process, both for reduction and_ 
Tue Canadian Government recently appointed a Commission | conversion. The report details every cost, it analyses every 
to investigate the various electro-thermic processes in use | claim, and it has taken nothing for granted. During the 
for the smelting of iron ores and for the making of steel. lengthy trials some member of the Commission was always 
The Commission has now issued its report as a sub- | on the spot, and not one of the published figures was taken 
stantial volume of 230 pages, containing plates, plans and excepting by means of apparatus and instruments specially 
diagrams. tested and adjusted for the particular purpose. All members 
Professor Harbord says :—Steel equal in all respects to | of the Commission agree that the question of electric smelt- 
the best Sheffield crucible steel can be produced at a cost | ing has come within the range of commercial possibilities, 
considerably less than the cost of producing a high-class | and is controlled chiefly by the cost of electric energy, which 
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should net exceed, 2/. per electrical horse-power per year. 
Another essential is the securing of a suitable situation for 
obtaining the supply of raw 
thé finished product. ae 

The report has special reference to the Canadian {iron 
deposits, which can, by ‘the utilisation of the enormous 
water powers 0 
large and important industry be created. 

The report, too, has .a special application for another 
colony—New Zealand—where it is said very pure iron-sand 
exists in almost unlimited quantities. Some tons of this 
iron-sand have.been treated in the identical furnaces which 
Dr. Haanel used, and the most satisfactory 
been obtained. . 

Mr, Scott Anderson, of Sheffield, has been engaged in 
this work in connection, with Dr. Haanel, and these gentle- 
men have together designed a furnace for reduction work 
which will greatly reduce the cost of smelting and overcome 


some of the difficulties hitherto experienced. 


THAWING WATER-PIPES BY ELECTRICITY. 


Aw American électric company has made arrangements for 
thawing street mains, service pipes and pipes in houses. 
The following letter from Mr. Dudley Farrand, general 
manager.of the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
explains his experience of the system :— 

“Replying to your letter in regard to our experience in 
thawing of water-pipes last winter, I am pleased to give 
you the following data :— 

This work was begun partially, as an experiment and 


material and the distribution of 


{ 


| transformer. P 


f Canada, be commercially worked and a | 


results have | 


poor. connection between the wire and a kitchen faucet, the 
result being that we melted off the faucet and burned: out 
our transformer. Investigation’ showed that the mishap 
was caused by using too little resistance and*tdo’ small a 


“The first waggon was fitted up’ immediately after this 
with a considerable amount of apparatus for making calcu- 
lations, but after a very brief experience all the instruinents — 
were discarded, and’the operator simply gauged ‘his “work 
by the manner in which the water boiled in the: barrel on 
the waggon, which was used as the resistance. ‘Additional 
waggons were fitted up in this manner and the work 
carried on to the extent of our ability to spare mén and 
waggons from other work. Most of the waggons contained 
a 300-light transformer wired up to a rough wooden rack, 
with primary fuse boxes on the side and sufficient lengths 
of wire to reach an ordinary overhead circuit,’the custom 
being to stand the waggon alongside the pole nearest the 
building where the pipes were to be thawed out. On the 
secondary side a heavy knife switch properly fused was 
fastened in the bottom of the waggon and two coils of 
heavy wire mounted on reels were also provided. 

“Tn the case of a single building the method of pro- 
cedure was usually to connect the primary leads to the 
overhead circuit, insert the primary fuses, run out the two 
heavy wires from the reels to the desired length; one end 
being connected usually through the cellar window to the 
water-pipe, as near the cellar wall as possible, the other 
end being connected to the nearest hydrant or curb box, 
preferably on the opposite side of the street. The object 
was to allow treatment of the pipe at any point between the 


cellar wall and the street main, as there was no way of 


partially to accommodate two or three good customers who | 


were without water either at their factory or home on 
account of frozen service connection. 
the first few hours’ work was so pronounced and the 
feasibility of the scheme was so readily demonstrated, that 
it was simply necessary for us to indicate our willingness 
to go on with the work to produce a flood of orders, which 
it seriously embarrassed ‘us to know how to handle for 
several weeks. The only injury done in any case was 
caused, I think, in the first attempt, and resulted from a 


But the success of 


determining the exact point of interruption. 

“When the pipes of two or more adjacent buildings 
were to be treated the water services were simply connected 
in series, and as a matter of fact it was found to be just as 
easy to thaw several houses and took no more time than it 
did for one. Asa matter of experiment we tried grouping 
buildings, to see what the result would be, and the largest 
number we were able to find in one location, which con- 
sisted of a row of small tenements, fourteen in number, 
were thawed out as easily as a smaller number, although 
the time required was somewhat longer. 
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“ By having sufficiently long secondary leads, we also | been unfortunately delayed owing to unforeseen difficulties 
found it more convenient to extend the secondary than to having arisen. At Point Law the tunnel shaft was sunk to 
move the waggon, and.in one instance we thawed out about the required depth—viz. 532 feet below high-water of spring 
thirty pipes without moving the waggon. The length of tides—by the middle of May, after considerable trouble had 
wire used in this case, however, was about 500 feet. arisen, due to a large influx of water in the bottom of the 

“The number of actual services thawed out of which | shaft and the subsidence of the surrounding strata between 
we have record is as follows :—Newark, 2,000; Harrison, | the tunnel shaft and the quay-wall cylinders of the Harbour 
200; Kearny, 154; Belleville, 12; Jersey. City, 130; Ho- | Commissioners. The shaft was successfully plugged with 
boken, 125; Orange, 15; Elizabeth, 7; Morristown, 25; concrete by divers in October. At Torry a commencement 
Passaic, 102; Trenton, 65; Perth Amboy, 3; Plainfield, 75; | was made to tunnel under the river. bed in May, and the 
Bound Brook, 50; total, 2,963. The gross revenue from attempt to remove the shaft segments to permit of an 
this work was slightly over 12,000 dols. The charge | entrance being made was one of extreme difficulty, water 
rendered in each case varied from 4 dols. to 15 dols., ac- | flowing into the shaft in large quantities under pressure, 
cording to the number of connections. _ Considerable time was spent in endeavouring to overcome 

“Tn one ease a 6-inch main was thawed out simply as a_ the inrush by large steam pumps, but the operations were 
matter of experiment, the time required being about three suspended on May 26 until arrangements could be made 
hours. The record, however, as to the amount of current , for carrying on the work in. safety by means of com- 
required is not at hand at this writing and 1 am unable to | pressed air. The remainder of the year has been © 


give full particulars. 
this practice of thawing water-pipes cannot only be made 
profitable to electric companies, but also that the public 
would be willing to pay a good round price for the service, 
as the expense involved in digging up frozen ground usually 
runs into large figures, to say nothing of the expense of 
restoring pavement and the annoyance of broken pavement 
which cannot be properly. relaid until 
returns. 

“The number of services that can be handled by one 
outfit in a day depends entirely on local conditions of poles, 
wires and location of service. Our outfit consists of two 
men each with a horse and waggon equipped as above, and 
each outfit averages all the way from 10 to 200 pipes 
thawed out per working day.” 


TUNNELLING THE DEE. 


In his report to the Town Council. of Aberdeen on the pro- 
gress made during 1904 with the Girdleness outfall works 
for the sewerage of the city, Mr. William Dyack, burgh 
surveyor, dealing with the river Dee tunnels, says :—During 
the past year progress with this section of the contract has 


There is no doubt in our minds that | 


warm weather | 


occupied in fitting up the temporary plant necessary to 
carry out the work of tunnelling under compressedair. In the 
Torry shaft two steel floors have been built, fitted with all 
the necessary arrangements to form an air-lock. An air- 
compressing plant, consisting of two 40 horse-power 
Ingersoll-Sergeant air compressors, each capable of supply- 
ing 38,000 cubic feet of free air an hour to the tunnel, 
has been laid down in Sinclair Place (200 yards west of 
the tunnel), adjoining the engine and boiler-house of the old 
Torry brickworks, which has been altered and adapted for 
supplying steam to the air compressors. The whole of the 
temporary plant has now been completed; a medical air- 


_ lock has also been provided at the top of the Torry shaft as 
| a precautionary measure for use in the event of any of the 


workmen suffering from compressed air illness. This, how- 


_ ever, may not be required, as a low air pressure may be 


sufficient to carry through the work successfully. The 
tunnel was put under ‘air pressure recently, and it will 
now be maintained night and day until it has been 
driven from Torry to Point Law. A small tunnel heading 
has been driven 26 feet from the shaft under the river, and 
operations will now be pushed on vigorously to allow of the 
hydraulic shield being placed in position as early as possible. 
The total value of the work executed in the whole contract 
up to the present date is 50,200/, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 


most important centres of the professions of 
Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 
ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 


WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch | 


Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
left at those Offices, and copies of “ The 


Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 
publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial 


Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in” 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under | 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff 4 VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 


ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- | 


_ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | 


may be interested. 


PATENT CALORIFIER. 


No Steain Trap required. 


Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 

as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Ay espury.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school for 
750 children. Premiums so/. and 25/. Conditions and plan 
of site obtainable from Mr. C. G. Watkins, Education 
Secretary, Aylesbury, on payment of 1/. Is, 

Lampetu. — March 30.— For municipal buildings at 
Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town Hall, 
Kennington, S.E. 

Netson.—March ‘4.—Designs for a free public library. 
Premiums of so0/., 25/ and15/ Mr, J. H. Baldwick, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Nelson. 

Preston. — Feb. 28.—Designs and plans for new 
elementary school. Premiums of 450, £30 and £20. 
Plan and conditions from Director of Education, Education 
Offices, Preston. 

Wo verton.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school 
for 400 girls and 400 infants. Premiums sol. and 25/7. Also 
for secondary school to accommodate about 120 boys and 
girls. No premiums offered. Conditions to be obtained on 


| payment of 1/ 1s. in each case from Mr. C. G. Watkins, 


Education Office, Aylesbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—Feb. 16.—For internal repairs to eleven 
cottages and external repairs to fifteen cottages, and other 
works. The Gas Manager, Gasworks, Abergavenny. 

ApERYSTWYTH.—Feb. 4.—For completing the nave and 


| building new tower, &c., to St. Michael’s Church, Aber- 


ystwyth, Messrs. Nicholson & Hartree, architects, Here 
ford. 

AtcHam.—Feb. 17.—For the erection of an additional 
storey to the bath-room in the infirmary. Mr. A. B. Deakin, 
architect to the Guardians, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 7.—For the erection near the small- 
pox hospital of a temporary ward, kitchen and outbuildings. 
Mr. J. Henry Taylor, borough surveyor, Manor House 
Offices, Barnsley. 

BEAMINSTER: Feb. 16.—For the erection of school and 
alterations to the school buildings in Hogshill - Street, 
Beaminster, Dorset. Mr. Robert Leigh, clerk to Governors, 


Beaminster. 
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BELGRAVE.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a manager’s | Cork Town Council. City Engineer’s Office, Municipal 
house and boundary wall in connection with the new Buildings, Cork. 


pumping station at Belgrave, Leicester. Mr. E. George Cork.—Feb. 10.—For the erection of fifty houses for the 

Mawbey, borough engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. working classes, for the Corporation. City Engineer's: 
Botton Percy AND CopmMANTHORPE.—Feb. 8.—For the | Office, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 

erection of four cottages at Bolton Percy and the conversion Dartrorp.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of additional 


of station buildings into dwelling-houses at Bolton Percy buildings at’ Joyce Green hospital, near Dartford, Kent, for 
and Copmanthorpe, for the North-Eastern Railway Co. | the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
Mr. William Bell, architect to the Company, at York. t5 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Braprorp.—Feb. 6.—For the erection of a casualty | Evcin.—Feb. 15.—For various works and ironwork of 
department, boiler-house and two boilers at the Royal | puildings-in connection with purification works; also for 
Infirmary, Bradford. Mr. Fred Holland, engineer and | chimney-stack, cast-iron piping from distilleries to works 


architect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, Bradford. _and water supply and concrete reservoir. Mr. Charles €. 
Bricuton.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of three artisans’ | Doig, architect, Elgin. 
dwellings, for the Town Council. Mr. Francis J. C. May, FarnuAm.—Feb. 7.—For the erection of a new grammar 


Town Hall, Brighton. _school at Farnham, Surrey. Messrs. Jarvis & Richards,” 
Bristot.—Feb. 6.—For the construction and main- | 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. : 
tenance for twelve months after completion of offices and Farnuam.—Feb. 9.—For certain alterations and rebuild- 
dwelling-house, for the docks committee. Mr. W. W. “ing portions of Frensham Mill bridge. Mr. Arthur J. Sted- 

Squire, engineer, Cumberland Road, Bristol. / man, surveyor, South Street Chambers, Farnham. 
Broapstairs.—Feb. 11.—For erection of steps from the GaLLEYwoop.—Feb. 11.—For supply of materials and 

parade to the sands at Louisa Gap, Broadstairs. Mr. construction of foundations and chimneys for an isolation 

Howard Hurd, town surveyor, Council Offices, Broad- hospital, Galleywood, Essex. Mr. Arthur S. Duffield, clerk, 


stairs. 98 High Street, Chelmsford. 

Bury.—Feb. 18.—For the construction of a storage Griascow.—Feb. 8.—For various works required in the 
reservoir on the Scout Moor brook. Mr. J. Cartwright, | erection of baths and wash-houses at Parkhead. Mr. A. B. 
engineer to Bury Water Board, Peel Chambers, Bury. M‘Donald, city engineer, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane 

CARLISLE.—Feb. 4.—For certain alterations and additions Street, Glasgow. 
to property in Fisher Street. Mr. Henry C. Marks, city GorinG-on-THAMES. — Feb. 9. — For the construction, — 
engineer and surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. delivery and erection complete of retort-house roof and 


Cuestyn Hay.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of a new | annular condenser at the gasworks, Goring-on-Thames, for 
ete ; : ee aes é : 
girls’ school and extensions to existing buildings at Cheslyn | the Thames Valley and Goring Water and Gas Company, 


Hay. Education Committee Office, Stafford. Ltd. Mr. George H. Robus, 20 Bucklersbury, London, ‘E.C. 

CononLey.—-For the erection of ten houses at Cononley, Great Horton.—Feb. 15.—For the erection of ware- — 
Keighley. Messrs. John Haggas & Sons, architects, North | house at the central stores, Great Horton, Bradford. Messrs. 
Street, Keighley. John Drake & Son, architects, Queensbury. 

Consetr.—Feb. 8.—For the erection of self-contained Heaps Noox.—Feb. 10.—For the erection of dweliing- 
house in Medomsley Road, Consett. Mr. Thomas H. Murray, | house and offices near Stockcale Hall, Heads Nook, Carlisle. 
architect and surveyor, Front Street, Consett, Durham. Mr. Peter Lockhart, land agent, Corby Castle. 7 

Corx.—Feb. 10.—For erecting offices for the city Hessenrorp.-—Feb. 11.—For erection of schoolroom, 


analyst and weights and measures departments, for the | classrooms, &c., in connection with the Wesleyan chapel 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


ees. d ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (““Stoneface”). 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, **° "FOR DAMP WALLS. 


We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will be evident, and an analysis will prove 
if to be made of better materials. ; 


MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions. 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CoO., Ltd., HULL. 


THLEPHONEH 6558 GHRRARD. 


KINNINMONT & TAYLOR, "=e, geomen 


19 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, W. 


Legal Work of every description. Estimates Post Free. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. . 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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at Hessenford, near St. Germans. Mr. S. P. Hosking, | glazier, slater, plasterer, smith and founder. Architect’s 
architect, Landrake, St. Germans. Department, Education Offices, Leeds. 
Hotywe.it.—Feb. 8.—For the erection of two cottages at Lreeps.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a sorting-office at 
-Holywell-on the Blyth and Tyne section, Northumberland, | Leeds. H.M- Office of Works, Head Post Office, Leeds. 
for the North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, com- LipHoox.—For the erection of a block of four cottages at 
pany’s architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Wheatsheaf Common, near Liphook, Hants. Mr. WEeAG E 
Hoo.—Feb. 20.—For the enlargement, alterations and Carter, architect, 15 Waldemar Road, Wimbledon, 5. W. 
other works at the Council schools, Hoo (St. Werburgh), for | Lonpon.—Feb. 14.—For the erection of a generating 
the Kent education committee. Mr. Geo. E. Bond, archi- | Station at South Kensington, for the Commissioners of 
tect, Pier Chambers, Chatham. H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Chief Engineer, H.M. 
Hui1.—Feb. 8.—For the erection of warehouse, offices, Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


&c., at Seward Street, Hull, for the :North-Eastern Railway MancuEster.—Feb. 16.—For the erection of a large con- 
Co. Mr. William Bell, company’s architect, York. venience (sanitary fittings excepted) at Heaton Park, City 
IRELAND.—Feb. 9.—For building labourers’ cottages and Architect, Town Tall; Mau iester- : 
out-offices, &c., for the Kilkenny Rural District Council. MippiesproucH.—Feb. 8.—For the erection of three 
The Clerk of the Council. dwelling-houses at Middlesbrough Docks. Mr. William Bell, 
IRELAND.—Feb. 8.—For the erection of a pair of labourers’ architect to the North-Eastern Railway Co, York. 4 
cottages at Monastery, and a pair of labourers’ cottages at NorrincHamM.—For the erection of villa residences 1n 
Killegar, for the Rathdown No. 2 Rural District Council, | Mapperley Park. Mr. Frank H. Collyer, architect, Wood- 
Mr. Patrick Cunniam, clerk, Loughlinstown. land Buildings, Long Row, Nottingham. 
IRELAND.—Feb. 14.—For rebuilding business premises, NorrincHam.—Feb. 20.—For the erection and completion 


&c., at Ferryquay Street, Londonderry. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, of engine and boiler-houses at the Boughton pumping 
architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. station. Mr. W. B. Starr, architect, 12 St. Peter's Gate, 


: Nottingham. 
Seige 7 For the construction of break | Ovu.ron.—March 17.—For the enlargement of the Oulton 
waters, wharf, booms, slip and other works at Cape Clear, | meree ae = 


: - ss : ' Council school buildings, near Lowestoft. Mr. F. W. 
i Cork. Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. Richards, architect, 14 Stanley Street, Lowestoft. 


PorrsmoutH.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of a school 
in Copnor Road. Mr. G. C. Vernon Inkpen, architect, 
4o Commercial Road, Portsmouth. 


Kirton.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of a science labora- 
tory at the Sir Thomas Middlecot’s endowed school, Kirton, 
Lincs. Mr. James Rowell, architect, Church Lane, Boston. 


Lancnester.—Feb. 11.—For building house and work- RAWTENSTALL.—Feb. 9.—For the erection and com- 
shop in Ford Lane, Lanchester. Mr. Thos. E. Taylor, | pletion of a market hall and_ lock-up shops on the market 
architect, Prospect House, Lanchester. eround, Newchurch Road, Rawtenstall, Lancs. Mr. J. 

LEAVESDEN.—Feb. 8.—For taking-out old iron sashes and | Johnson, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall. 
supplying and fixing double-hung sashes to certain windows | ScorLaNnp.—Feb. 4.—For the extension of about 500 feet 


at Leavesden asylum, near Watford, Herts, for the | in length of the east pier, Kirkcaldy. Messrs. Rendel & 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer- | Robertson, engineers, 8 Great George Street, Westminster. 


in-chief, the Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. ScorLanp.—Feb. 4.—For the construction of a separating 
Lreeps.—Feb. 6.—For repairs to schools in separate | weir, collecting tank, composite brick and concrete re- 
trades as follows, for the Leeds education committee :— servoir, and other works connected with the Auchtermuchty 


Bricklayer and mason, carpenter and joiner, plumber and Waterworks. Mr. H. Bruce, engineer, 67 Crossgate, Cupar. 


ELECTRIC SEASONED | OXYLIN MroUs raster 
=x : = Shae WoO Oo DS. .. aye ee Se OED 


B J HUD Ss ON & S ONS Contracts for Arehiteets’ Designs. 


PLAIN AND ENRICHED CORNIOES IN STOOK 
WHITFIELD STREET, W. 


READY FOR FIXING. 
ENDELL STREET, W.C. PLAIN AND DECORATIVE CEILING SLABS. 
And Railway Wharf, Wandsworth. 


TRUSSES, OAPS, OVERDOORS, FRIEZES, WALL - 
ROOFING TILES. 


DECORATIONS. 
VARIOUS COLOURS. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


16 HINDE STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 
Si dled aalalh tance 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. P'4]¢ dnauren. 


Telegrams, “OXYPHONIA.” ‘Telephone, 1945 Padd. 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 
as good now as when first fixed. 


FINEST “HYDRO” - MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, THE « [ L IWE L [ 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, ‘6 PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, PATENT GLAZING) aye 


Facsimiles and all business purposes, 


MONOGRAMS 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s.; WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


gy Complete, with box, pad 
and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Ful i LoNnDON OFFICE? 
res Price ontng aod 1 names, in neat type, 2s. post 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


dames Bedford & Co. 


h (Successors to 
HIBS, ) CHAS, WATSON, F.3B.S.A.,& HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


i) Price Lists, Oatalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 


11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. apoiostton. 
JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. BAZ Tele. Address, 
REG. No. 821.530. “Ventilator, Halifax.” 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, —=«c= No»s=ns. 


ee Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. , 2 2%, 7 Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 

Renee < ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. &y,"2 Beko eg eeg Series, all Numbers previous to 

a wtsse WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. tin ey, 8 June 30, 1904, are now charged 
wt se < LarcestT STHAM WELI-Borrna TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. ioe at 6d. each. 


78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. ee oma bar hn binge Utd., 
i ECL ublisher ‘‘The Are a “as 
Vol. LXXII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d.| 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Sircae London, E.0, 
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ScorLanp.—Feb. 6.—For the mason, carpenter and 
slater’s work of the following, and for the plasterwork of 
No. 1:—(1) Alterations on cottar house, Mains of Glasco- 
forest ; (2) men’s room and colts’ house, Netherton. Mr. 
William Ogg, ground officer, Glascoforest. 

SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 17.—For widening the masonry bridge 
over the river Loxley at Langsett Road, Hillsborough. Mr. 
Chas. F. Wike, city surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

SouTHEND-on-SEA. — Feb. 10.— For extension of the 
boiler-house at the electricity works, London Road, for the 
Corporation. Mr. E. J. Elford, borough engineer, Southend- 
on-Sea. 

TrptHoRPE.—Feb. 8.—For new school and alterations to 
Wesleyan chapel at Tibthorpe. Rev. A. E. Hutchinson, 
13:Alma Villas, Driffield. 

TwickeNHAM.—Feb. 9.—For the erection of a pumping 
station, boiler-house, destructor-house, chimney-shaft, &c., 
at the sewage disposal works. Mr. F. W. Pearce, surveyor 
to the Council, Town Hall, Twickenham. 

Wates.—Feb. 6.—For the construction of the Carno 
reservoir, for the Ebbw Vale Rural District Council. Mr. 
G. F. Deacon, éngineer, 16 Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

~Wates.—Feb. 7.—For the construction of a new engine 
shed and other works at Carmarthen, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer, Neath Station. 

Wates.—Feb. 7.—For the rebuilding of the Labour in 
Vain inn, Pontypool. Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank 
Chambers, Pontypool. 

Wates.—Feb. 7.—For the erection of thirty-five houses, 
built at Bargoed, for the Aberdare Bargoed Building Club, 
Mr. E. G. Henton, architect, 22 Cardiff Street, Aberdare. 


Wates.—Feb. 7.—For the following works, for the 


Glamorgan County Council, viz. (1) Removing galleries, | 


&c., and other repairs at the Brithdir County schools ; 
(2) constructing and fixing folding partitions at the 
Senghenydd Council school; (3) alterations and minor 
repairs at the Llantwit Major Council school. Mr. T. 
Mansel Franklen, the Glamorgan County Offices, Westgate 


Wates.—Feb. 11.—For the erection of a chapel an@ 
schoolroom at Maesycwmmer. Mr. R. L, Roberts, architect,. 
Abercarn. 

Wates.—Feb. 11.—For the erection of an excise bonded 
warehouse at Narberth. Mr. James Williams, Narberth. 

Wates.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of a boys’ school 
and the execution of works connected therewith at Caegarw,. 
Mountain Ash. Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, Public Offices, 
Mountain Ash. 

Wokxinc.—Feb. 11.—For supply and erection of a retort- 
house constructed of steel stanchions, roof amd girders, and 
covered with corrugated iron, for the Woking District Gas: 
Company. Messrs. W. A. Valon & Son; 140 Temple 
Chambers, E.C. 

York.—Feb. 6.—For additions and alterations to the 
school of science and art, Exhibition Buildings. Mr. A. 
Creer, architect, Guildhall, York. 


PROFESSOR Henry Apams, M.I.C.E., who recently retired’ 
from the City of London College, has been appointed a 
chief examiner in building construction under the Board 
of Education, South Kensington. 

Tue harbour of Cuxhaven, built comparatively recently 
at a cost of 7,750,000 marks, is at the present moment the 
subject of a controversy in Hamburg shipping circles. The 
Hamburg-American Company, for whose boats this harbour: 
was mainly built, is much dissatisfied with the accommoda- 
tion, and is preparing to transfer its harbour business 
entirely to Hamburg. It is alleged of the harbour that both 
entrance and exit are rendered difficult by the existence of 
strong currents, the entrance being even described as 
actually dangerous. The currents .are so strong that a 
heavy deposit is being continually formed. Very much 
irritated at these statements, the town of Cuxhaven 
appointed a commission to inquire into the alleged defects. 
After a lengthy hearing of experts and other witnesses and 
an independent examination of the harbour roads, the com- 
mission reported that there was no justification at all for 
the attitude of the Hamburg-American Company. It was 
also stated that before the harbour was built. the details of 
the scheme were fully discussed with this company and 
received its approval. 


Street, CarduHf. 


SPRAGUE & C0. 


(Limited) 


Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘*WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RBON-LINES) 


ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, zzz, Cuan 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No, 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &., 

Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 

Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 
Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


“FROSTERLEY 
Agents: MARBLE.’ 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


es a 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
wu Price 2s.--Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Cireus, London, EC, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 464 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. FEF. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg, Add., “ Tribrach, London,” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Miil Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


0 R CLI i KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 

9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vane in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 


Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W- 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful, London.” 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide).. 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different’kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 


HAVE YOUR TRACINGS COPIED IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES. 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 WVictoria Street, London, S.W.:;: 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of] 


ROCK ASPHALTE | 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the } 


FRENGH ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., EC. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. 


COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, | 
Ros. 2 & 3 Cotbill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No, 


661 Victoria. 
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TENDERS. 


BARRY. 


ACTON. For esa of boys’ school at Romilly Road. Mr. G. A. 
‘For factory and engine shed, for Messrs. Walter Turnbull Lloyd & Tape Roa S ee Senne. £5,426 
& Co. Mr. Joun T. Hart, architect. Quantities by Richards eae ti ‘4 
Mr. W. G. Torr. Turner & Sons ays 0 oO 
Jones . : ‘ »£7j298 0 0 Jones Bros. . §,250° 0 oO 
‘de adie . C . - 7,249 90 O Griffiths & Son 5,245 0 © 
G. a ey & Co.. Per 5O'= O'5..0 Allan & Sons 5,200 0 0 
Shep erd . C ie 6,999 Oo 9 Prout 5,058 7 é 
Pratt : 740,975 70-0 Morgan 5,050 0 O 
Moore & Pag 6,950 Oo Oo Charles 5,000 0 O 
Penney & Co. 6,830 0 o| Rendell 4,986 0 0 
Knight es : : . 6,780 0 o| Thomas&Co. . ‘ ; 4,938 0 0 
SAUNDERS (accepted ) ° . . » 6,729 0 Oo W. Britton, Barry (accepted ) « 4,865 10 o 
: : . . Bevan s : ; >| 4,848 0 o 
Davies . . 4,798 O © 
AYSGARTH. Architect's estimate ° - 4,932 9 90 
For rebuilding and widening Estholme bridge and rebuild- 
ing Widdale Head bridge, for the Yorkshire County | 
Council. 
Estholme bridge. 
Wade . : F 3 .£704 8 '6 BELFAST, 
Bushby & Sons e677 “o o | For feneing, draining and making walks and avenue, .and for 
Dinsdale & Moore . 567-10. 0 building and completing entrance walls, piers and gate 
Stevens . St eas ; ee, : R000 . 04 lodge at new burial-ground, Carnmoney. 
‘G. Dovertt & Son, Aysgarth (accepted ) BRO 0’ 0 H. Laverty & Sons, Ltd. qh 1h25Q,.0 0 
Widdale Head bridge. | ray : ; 9 Be 
‘Bushby & Sons : : j Be cd | bedser ak o ope tc as 
fe here ee P f Courtney & Co. 1,136 0 oO 
PNade. oa at ee I,i20 0 O 
: . 3 } 
Dinsdale & Sons : 280 10 0 ees : : ptt Nay 
Dinsdale & Moore . d ‘ : 276. oO © ace id LES a kee 
J. Metcatre, Hawes (accepted ) ‘ . eee zaia § Geddis ea - 
Corry Bie 1,025 fe) 2 
J. Ross & Sons 968 4 II 
McRoberts & Armstrong 960 oO O 
, ‘BOGNOR. Tyrelie. 940 8 8 
For the erection of a pair of villas, Marine Parade. Mr.| Agnew. . 899 15 6 
E. E. Homer, architect. | Green ; ; : : Siri oO 
L. Harris, London (accepted) " .£4,805 o o! J. K. Barron, Bloomfield (accepted ) 865 13 9 


‘RED, BLUE ‘ANDIICREY 


GRANITE roe BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD. — 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 

Late of 87 Charlotte St., W 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 
Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 

Tel, 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 


a 
KK 
IDM 


N 


_FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


‘Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 
‘Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses; &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO Sye% 
HM, GOVERNMENT. (205) 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 
1851. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 


ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &e. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., freeon application. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The *JINGOSO ” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
«‘JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 


«‘ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


if 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 63,800,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


149 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


£27,000,000. 
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BEMBRIDGE (ISLE OF WIGHT). CARDIFF. 
For extension of waterworks, &c. Mr. H. B. Cuttiy, sur- | For erecting a Sunday school at’ St. Catherine’s, Canton. 
veyor. Mr. G. E. Hattiipay, architect, Cardiff. Quantities by 
Contract A.—Supplying 980 yards 4-inch cast-iron pipes, Mr. J. W. Ropcer, Cardiff. 1 ig 
3,173 yards 3-inch cast-iron pipes, with necessary bends, Cox & Bardo . : : : : - £933. 7 aoe 
branches, &c. Shepton & Sons. Z : : : . 890. OF 
Dean & Cee tc Sees : , : 5 . £608 4 6 Gibson & Sons ; Z ; : : .. 858, o 
Watson & Co. ; : . : : S547 Reo Blacker Bros. . : ; ; . . , 853° 13 ig 
Clay Cross Co. : : 4 : : » het Andrews & Sons . , ; : : -. 852.1 & 
Cochrane & Co. : : : 3 : SLAs ey, Sims . * ; : : A ++) Cig 5 ee 
Stanton Ironworks Co. . : : ‘ > -4970%6.10 Bevan . 5 ; : : 3 : .. S35quounm 
Stewart & Co. . : ; ; : : 5 ketey tite) 1 Morgan . ‘ a eG, , ; . | 820070 Wigs 
McFarlane & Co. . : : : : ob 047.5 02 eo Symonds & Co. ; P 3 : 5 . S19 oie 
Cantillo . ‘ : ‘ ; : : a Loy ike ita Knox & Wells : ; -. ‘«. Slegpaaa 
McFarlane & Co. . - : : . « 640058 is C. C. Dunn, Cardiff (accepted) : : » 800 diomna 
Oakes & Co. . : ; 3 : : : ASHE SS Sinai: -. : Ks r ‘ye ee . 750 "ome 
Laidlaw & Son , A . ; : » A452) ead ; 
Hair & Son . : ; ‘ ; <—ASOR1O™= O i 
Birtley Ironworks ike ; F 5 : 4441 SEO unO 
Watson, Gow & Co. : : ‘ : e 430186 EXHALL. ‘ 
We eae ; ; : a 7 - For the erection of infectious diseases hospital in the’ parish. 
Mic Kwvanie& Co. ’ ; 43a oe of Exhall, for the: Foleshill Rural District Council. 
OrmeEssBy IRonWoRKS ( (accepted conditionally) -) 416"18uro Mr. T. F. TIcKNER, architect, Coventry. 
Contract B.—Laying 913 yards 4-inch and 3,030 yards S. Butterworth & ae Ltd. ° > - 47; Lis a5 ee 
3-inch, providing and fixing sluice valves, &c. Hopkins : ° : +, 7,000 90 ae 
Weaver . ; : : : : ' -) ASOSEIG IAG Worwood . 5 4 . . : . 6,940 18 4 
Osman . : : : : ‘ : (650.05) 0 Wincott : ; : : : 2 . 96,650 Soqne 
Dean : 5 : : : : : ; NOOSm!d a6 E. Giles & Son . : : : ‘ . 6,591 %o0ne 
Watton . 4 é : : ; : . + 5S Zerre G Burton & Crease . : ; 2 5 - 6,541 Yous 
Arthur ® . ; 5 ; ; : ‘ 6ESs 19-53 J.Isaac& Sons . . f : : .. 6,599 "Gag 
Cantillo . : : ; : : : LO 7SOesO Hope . : : : 5 : ; .- 6,500 %io- a 
smith.& Co. i>. : : : ; ASO eORLt Bailey . ; ; : 5 ~ * ep 10,4345 Ome 
H. Srreerer & Co., Freshwater (accepted Garlick. ; : ; ; : : : 65355 GOmmne 
conditionally) ; e473 e0 Mobbs . ; 5 ; 3 ; ; = 7 OS3 20 280 as 
Contract C.—Providing and ae 72 | yar ‘ds 9-inch glazed Orr Bros... , : : et ok . 96,208 Ome 
socketed pipes, with necessary manholes, Ec., in Lock's ie Bowles & Son . : ; ‘ : . 6,292 42 6 
Watton . : : : : 5 : <4 4208 O10 Goode. . : : : : : ' - 116:230 onmo 
Osman . 3 : : : : : 1.3 205ROU IG Kettey & Son, ‘Foleshill (accepted pro- 
Streeter & Co. : 4 5 : : SOS MOO visionally) . , ; é 4 : « 96,185 15 °o 
Smith & Co, * . : ; : : : . | 260512 ~o Sharratt & Hartlett . ; i : -. 6, 180712 45 
Couldrey : : : : : : /. 265 450 Se Hill : : ; : . : ‘ « MOLSON Oa 
Arthur. : : : : : 5 2d iO eae Lord) 4 3 : 5 : ; ' [5;5439° 0 8 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE Co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
_ WATER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Joists, Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Works : 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., London, Ws) posia: 
“foodie ‘and ALF ALFRED WALKER & SON, 14. King Street, Leeds. Addresses. 
Mkestal CONTRACTORS FOR aay SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudentia! Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). ‘ 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. LARCE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK, 


Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King 8t., Leeds. m 


“= BRADSHAW'S. ASPHALTE == 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
LONDON: | PORTSMOUTH : BRISTOL: 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh. 


es 
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ERDINGTON. 


iFor the erection of a council house. 
! architect, 95 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
 BarnsLey & Sons, Birmingham (accepted) . £13,888 0 


EXETER, 


: For the erection of shops and dwellings at 29 and 30 Bridge 


Street. Mr. R. M. Cua tice, architect, Exeter. 
Ham & Passmore . ; : : me OA TO 
' Smale . ‘ ; : : - 2 G225) O 

Coles . 5 : : : ; : #/53,996.- 0 
Wesrcort, Austin & Wuite, Exeter (accepted) 1,740 0 
Setter . ° e . . s ’ 5 Tigzkete) 

1,698 o 


i Heath e e e e e 9 e e 


KIDDERMINSTER. 


For the erection of engines and boiler-houses and other | 
works in connection with the water-supply, for the 
Corporation. Messrs. Witcox &- RAIKES, engineers, | 


Birmingham. 


T. VaLE & Sons, Stourport (accepted )-. fe) 


“+ £9,295 
| KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD. 
For the erection of a police station at Sutton-in-Ashfield. 


Cooper & Son, Nottingham (accepted) . . 41,490 0 


LEIGH-ON-SEA. 


For extension of engine-house at the waterworks, Essex. | 


Mr, J. Perc, surveyor. 


A. & H. Holding . : ° Lazt ko 
Elvey . 4 : : PPis4c, 53 
Davisson ‘ : 336 5 
Golding . : $33) 15 
Matthews & Son 325 10 
Green. 4 : : - . atte 15 
Johnson . : F ; : : 306 4 
J. J. Gaver, Leigh-on-Sea (accepted) 298 oO 
F. & E. Davey, Ltd. : 295 Oo 


Mr. J. P. OsBorne, 


LONDON. 


following tenders have been accepted for works to be 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Hersert Knicur, 
architect :— 


The 
ie) 


| Lower Green Road, fsher, Surrey. 
For the erection of twelve pairs of semi-detached villas. 


Wheatley & Sons, East Molesey . £5,000 Q oO 
, No. 2 Camomile Street, E.C. 
> | For rebuilding, for Messrs. W. Hill & Sons. 
a Staines & Son . : ; . : » 1,472 0 0 
o | Elmfield, Esher, Surrey. 
o | For additions, for Mr. A. Barker. 
fe) Nicks & Co., Clapham Junction . 92-4008 0 0 
City Restaurant. 
| For alterations, for Mr. A. Schrader. 
G. Kirby, Hornsey . ; : : . 360.0) 
Cleygate House, Claygate, Surrey. 
| For alterations, for Mr. A. H. Jones. 
a ee Higby, Thames Ditton . : . : 850 0 Oo 
=| Nos. 32 32a Old Change, E.C. 
| For rebuilding. 
Braid, Pater & Co. . . 5,500 0.90 


Arlington Park Mansions, Turnham Green. 
| For the erection of new blocks of flats. 
Barnes & Son, Chiswick 


) 
21,0004, Ome O 
For roadwork and platelaying in connection with the under- 


ground conduit system of electrical traction of the 


tramways from Clerkenwell Road, via Rosebery 
9 | Avenue and St. John Street Road, to the Angel, 
6 | Islington. 
9 | Muirhead, Greig & Matthews . 2 AGT, OLONT Spano 
5 | J. G. White & Co., Ltd. beg Ree) BS) 
2 | Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. ‘ 29,924 9 10 
o| Wm. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . 29,704 I 5 
Sate Rs W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd. ‘ 29,149 14 6 
o| Joun Mowrem & Co., Lrp. (accepted ) . 27),0250.0) 20 
o | Engineer’s estimate ‘ 26,432 16 5 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY (CG, J. UTLEY S CO. 


STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 


LOW PRESSURE 


HOT WATER HEATING 


JOHNSON PHILLIPS CABLES, 


TESTED CUARANTEED © 
WRITE FoR PRIcE LISTS AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


Established 1860. 
Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. | 


CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 


DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


DUOLIDpets fail winds wie stoppage Of Wor. 
THE CORBIN LIQUID 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


(The Latest and Best from America). 
It Prevents Banging, but Latehes the Door. 


The only Door Check with two pistons balancing one another 
and thus reducing wear and tear. 


APPARATUS, 
For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
GREENHOUSES, PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


‘Cag &c. 


(Late W. MITCHELL.) 


Lowest Prices. | 


| 


ence 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


Main 


And is reversible. 


in 


=~ Se a 


= kSZo 
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Handsomely hound in i i 
y boun Cloth, Gilt peouacrals, Brice 128, st For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 


REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERY WHERE, and 
is being Specified by Architects for Board Sehools, 


. : P : t H p 
JOHN KING, Rec nusE Buildings, Hotels & Private ouses 


It is quicker and more positive in action, 
draught to a minimum. 

orking Parts are Dust-Proof, and 

They never require Oiling or even cleaning, 


Superior design, construction and appearance, 


Patented everywhere. 

Patent SPRING DOOR STOPS for 
any position, without injury 
SOLE IMPORTERS— 


F.C. SOUTHWELL & co. 
75 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
F. 0. S. & Oo.’s Agents for Manchester and surrounding 
district—BAXENDALE 


VINCENT ROBERTS, Heating Engineer, 
Ge RAR cab ie ef 


=|A LIST of ART PLATES 


holding open Spring Doors 
PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


reducing the) 


(eaconel 


& Oo., Miller Street, Manchester, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


For the construction of an underground sanitary conveni- 


ence in Merton Road, Wandsworth. 


H. Dakin & Co. £939 10 © 
Jewell 900 0 oO 
Vigor & Co. «897.0 0 
White & Co. . ; ; 885 0 o 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. 350 rOnnO 
Horton . 2 : ¢ 825 0 o 
Triggs 820 0 0 
Parsons: AA; geek eee 783 0 oO 
W. & C. Brown, Earlsfield (accepted ) 729 0 O 
For the supply and erection of a 1,000 kilowatt alternator, 
for the Fulham Borough Council. 
Brush Electric Manufacturing Company $79555° "0 0 
Vickers, Son & Maxim : 7,545 0 Oo 
Electrical Company , : : « 175535. (0! 48 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company (alternative) ; : a GING? = (Ob (6) 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company . 4 . : : ; 7,107 "OO 
Electric Construction Company . Hes eh cele ts) 
Dick, Kerr & Co. . : c : 7,090 0 Oo 
British Thomson-Houston Company . 7,003 0 Oo 
International Electric Company . 6,995 0 o 
J. Fowler & Co. : ; 6,936 0 o 
Bruce, Peebles & Co. 6,935. 0 © 
Mather & Platt ‘ : 6,910 0 Oo 
Siemens Electrical Company 6,894 0 o 
Witting, Eborall & Co. : ; : .- 0,894) 10, “o 
GENERAL Erectric Company (accepted) 6,718 o o 


19 
17 
Io 


fe) 
18 


LUDLOW. 
For sewerage works at Ludlow. Mr. P. H. Maysury, 
engineer. 
Boore . : - £4,933 
Horner & Maud » 4,675 
Roberts 3,811 
Meredith 2,887 
Davies . ; : 5 ‘ ; 2,818 
H. Hotioway, Wolverhampton (accepted ) 2,569 


G. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


N VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) 


SL 


=~ 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMEN 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION 


SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, 


All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


BRAMLE 


Apply B. WHITAKER 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH, ee eset ang Sos 


TERRA-COTTA 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


SANITARY PIPES, 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEE 


oO 


ODDO 


PSNTT EET neetreeerentese 
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For the erection and completion of a small police court, 
cottage, &c., at Lutterworth. 


LUTTERWORTH. 


Mr. 5. Perkins Picx, 


county architect, Leicester. 


Parnell & Son . £3,701 Teno | 
Henderson . : eo erngte - 3599 0 0 
Mobbs . chy 34477 0 oO 
Herbert ; : 3,442 OG 
Moss & Sons, Ltd. 31425 0 o 
Sawbridge . ‘ 34157 Cio 
King & Ridley 35380. 0 o 
Herbert & Sons 31377 Gao 
Barker & Son 31375-1 OF O 
Faulks . COO 
Vickers “ “ . eg «» 39330 0 Oo 
Bentley & Co. A : 2 : : + 3,300 Games 
Sleath . F < : : i é - 3,285 (Cue 
Rudkin & Son <3-)7eigae : : - 3,275 Ome 
Leicester Builders, Ltd. 3,268 ae 
Haskard, Rudkin & Beck 3,180 0 oO 
Barlow & Co. . ; 3,123 Ome 
Wright. ‘ ° : ; , - .3;100 ome 
Storer Bros. . ¥ % x é i * 3,015 Gap 


MELROSE, 


For erecting a wing for female patients at the asylum, 


Melrose, Scotland. Messrs. Sypney MircHEett & 

Witson, architects, Edinburgh. | 
Meiklejohn ; 5 : : £8,595 Om 
Hall & Co. . > . §,201: ca 
Adam & Co.. : 8,111 Om 
Herbertson & Son 8,000 0 o 
Spiers . 7,985 4 0. 
Inglis & Sons 7,710 Soe 
Linton . 7,074 Soe 
Scott & Sons 7.595 Ooo 
Scott : ; "7,592 0 0 
H. T. & R. Montgomery 7,423 {Ou 
Neil, McLeod & Sons . 7,303 Ome 
J. & F. Forest 7,176. Ona 
Scott & Brown. : ; 5 - 7,053 14a 
A. Caper, Edinburgh (accepicd ) . - 7,050 Oem 


Telegrams, ‘ Snewin, London,"' 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY 'ST.. FARRINGDON ROAD 
LONDON, B.C, 


Telephone 274 Holborn, | 


ROCHESTER KENT ) 
LONDON OFFICE [59 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET) 


—_/ 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


T, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in suecession). 
CEMENT is extensively used in the constru 


ction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSION 


WORKS, C 
and in all the principal Colonial and | 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 Q 


LYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, 
mport Markets. 
UEEN VICTORIA STREET. | 
» Zuaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. | 


Y FALL ST 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, 
ready for fixing. 


& SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON | 


Estimates for large or small quantities on application 1 


ALSO | 


Heads, Cills, &c., all dressec 


Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


week in the pages of this Journal. : 


| The Subscription, including postage is only 19/- per 
IN ALL annum, or 10/- for six months; or you can order it frow 


COLOURS |your newsagent for 4d. per week, 


| Published EVERY FRIDAY by Grant Woop & Co 
Lrp., at the Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgaté 


Circus, London, #,0, 
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NOTTINGHAM. 
‘or alterations at the shire hall. . >: 
W. CRANE, Ltd., Nottingham (accepted ).-" 1 £8,696...0 0 
OXFORD. — 
For additions to premises at St. Aldates, Oxford. Mr. E. G. 
Hearness, surveyor, Oxford. 
Simms & Sons 
Tucker . 
~ Warp Bros., ceetind (accepted ie 


34459, 0. 0 
. : 3537 ..9),.0 
. PORE Sy tome 
OVER. Lisa 
For alterations and additions to the school buildings, High 
Street, Over, Cheshire. 


Williams & Sons. : ‘ 24,983 S17 
Exors. of H. Sargeant és 4,946 0 0 
Meadows . : . 4;754 9 Oo 
Mayers.& Son i 4,589 14 0 
Dickenson 4,338 10 O 
Robinson & Sons: Set 4. 190" 0. 0 
i. Fow.es & Sons, Winsford (ace ) fo) 


» 3,948 9 


PORTSMOUTH. | 
For new rising main from the pumping station at Eastney 
to tanks at Fort Cumberland. vy 


G. Bett (accepted ) aie FL, 130% = 


. READING. 


‘For “erection of coachman’s cottage, “Theale. Mr. E. A. | 

Tver, architect. | 
Sisley & Gibbs ‘ £530 ize) 
“Danton es: 395 0 
Wigmore 388 ‘10 
Jenkins & Co. 387 9 
J. Cronk (accepted) . 300 O 


SCOTLAND. 


For works on the East Bay esplanade, Dunoon, flee Moir 
_ Street to Kern Pier. Mr. J. ANDREW, engineer, 
R. Macatpine & Sons (accepted ) ; am 281 


oF 0 


00000 


SCOTLAND —continued. 


For 570 yards of approaches to the new bridge across the 
river Lossie, Birnie. Mr. A. Hoce, surveyor, Elgin. 


Approaches. 
Nicholson . . - £398 9.2 
Newlands 27m. § 
Milne & Son . 247 19 7 
McLean . Ze tAL 9 
Gordon . BEGiiiize. % 
A. FALCONER, Elgin (accepted) 216-3. 5 
Iron and steelwork. 
Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd. 195 0. 0 
P. & W. Maclellan & Co., Ltd. 190 6 Io 
McKinnon & Co.” — . E73815,. 0 
J. ABERNETHY & Can yexaec road Cuesta ) 169 15 oO 


SHERINGHAM. 


For the erection of new premises, &c., in Church Street, 
Sheringham, Norfolk. 


Conag Baker, Ltd. £893 10. °0 
Catton fl o FAG OAC 
Porter 730) 1G): 
Bullen 700 O O 
Weston . 668 oO .O 
Sadler . ' 649 0, .0 
Riches °. 629 0 0 
BiyTH & Son (ac cepted ) . $7 (ONIO 


For the erection of shops and dwelling-houses adjoining 


above. 
Porter 5 Ye1O30 7 OLee 
Weston Met. 625 77.0060 
Riches. 1,800 0 O 
Catton . D7 Ou LO 
Sadler. 1,430 0 O 
Bry TH & Son (accepted ) 1,405 oO Oo 
SOUTH SHIELDS. 
For the erection of an infants’ school in Gilbert Street. 
Gren & Morrert, Jarrow-on-Tyne (accepted ) 45,516 0 0 


BALDWINS, | 


STEEL BARS, 


STEEL SHEETS, 


IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. a | 


GALWANIZERS ofjall kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tees & CISTERNS 
D. IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


LT. IRON ROOFS "AND BUILDINGS. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 

BRADFORD, 
HEAD 


OFFICES BAT 


LIVERPOOL: - 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


for HARDENING, 


TONE Fy 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


ae 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


———<—$<———_$_ 


LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
L&Sw.R. NINE ELMS AI 
132 GROSVENOR R&, PIMLICO. 

MANCHESTER 

TRAFFORD PARK. 


> 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 


is used throughout the London Hippodrome and ¢} 
For erecting ten cottages on the area north of Simnel Street. Coliseum, and in many other important buildings. It» 
Mr. C. J. Harr, architect, Southampton. _ the handiest diary of the year, and any one in the trade ca) 


Stevens & Co... : : : : - 42,631 © o have one on application to Messrs. Charles Winn & Co, 

i P : : : -) 2, 5 2OMOMEO Soe | 
ea ee 4 : : : ; ; : eae 15) OM! THE Berkefeld Filter Company, Ltd., recently brough 
Stiles. : : ; ; : : - 2,470 0 0 on the English market “ Winco” semi-rotary wing pumps 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. . , : : - 2,466 0 o | and a descriptive price list has now appeared, _ It is claime; 
Osman . : ; : L : , - 2,457 10 o | for the pumps, which ‘are simple in construction, that they 
Executors of W. Franklin . : . - 2,393 0 o| are of the greatest possible efficiency and easily adapted ti 
Golding & Ansell. 3 : k : - 2,290 o o | hand, horse, steam, water or wind-power. There is, fo) 
J. NicHoL, Southampton (accepted) - 2,232 0 0 | instance, the “ Winco” semi-rotary pillar and barrow pump 


which is adapted for such purposes as} garden, street anc 
village use, or for public establishments, while the “ Winco’ 
NEW CATALOGUES. double-acting piereaiden te punb ay suitable a thick 
Tue array of medals which Messrs. T. & R. Boote, | liquids, or in a slightly different form for raising and trans. 
Ltd., of Bee have won in exhibitions may be accepted ferring wine, oil, ee from casks. pers ae 
as a testimony not only to the excellence but the variety of | brass valves are, of course, Soap ia fe ape: ee: 2 eee 
their productions. Jurors have their preferences. In the | all brass. The isn at pein 8 if Wek € liquid from 
latest catalogue are examples of glazed dado- and wall | @ depth of 25 feet and forcing it to a height of roo. 
tiling, printed and coloured tiling, cappings, skirtings, : ae : : 
angle beads, slopes, &c. There are also examples of ceramic Ir is a peculiarity of a great business like Messrs. 
mosaics, enamels for fireplaces, &c., and an abundance of Johnson & Phillips’s, of Old Charlton, that a very few pages 
tiles of geometrical patterns for floors. It will therefore be | Will serve fora catalogue as well as a large volume. Their pro- 
evident that Messrs. T. & R. Boote are proyided for al] | ducts are measured by miles rather than by feet and inches, 
demands which are likely to arise. All the tiles are They have supplied and laid 45 miles of electric cables at 
numbered, which facilitates ordering. If cases should Weymouth, 55 miles at Horsham, 100 miles at Pembroke 
arise which the tiles will not serve special designs will be | and Portsmouth, 22 miles at Birkenhead, &e. Nor is it in 
prepared. The firm will also supply instructions whenever Great Britain alone their work is recognised. They have 
trained workmen for laying tiles are not available. Every- | Carried out large contracts in Bombay, Calcutta, Kimberley, 
thing suggests readiness to meet the desires of customers. | Malta, and in their list nearly all the letters of the alphabet 
Patterns and colours are attractive and the prices reason- | are utilised. It is not only cables which are manufactured 
able. Unquestionably the firm have attained great perfec- , by the firm. They have specialties in Junction boxes, dis- 
tion in their productions. _ connecting boxes, feeder boxes, house-service boxes, switch 
rs : Pillars, &c. Messrs. Johnson & Phillips are electrical 
ALTHOUGH a month of 1905 has vanished, it is not too | engineers and contractors, and the words are to be taken in 
late, perhaps, to mention the neat, convenient and ingenious | the widest sense. 
diary issued by Messrs. Charles Winn & Co., of Birming- 
ham. From the peculiarity of the binding it may be said to 
form a compound but tiny volume, one being a diary with Mr. Tuomas G. Jackson, R.A., will on Thursdays, 
a page to a week, the other made up of sectional paper | March 23 and 30, deliver two lectures at the Royal Institution, 
which will serve for sketching. A few pages are assigned | illustrated by lantern slides, on “The Reasonableness of 
to the “ Blount Door Spring and Check” of the firm, which Architecture,” in the place of Sir John Stirling-Maxwell. 
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The particular combination 
of lenses and prisms gives this 
glass a highly ornamental ap- 
pearance. This product gives 
a complete diffusion of Day- 
light, and is far superior to 
any Prismatic Glass on the 
market. : 


Leicester.—H. 0. Snow, 84 Pocklington’s Walk. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Reed, Millican & Oo., Oroft Street Works, 
Birmingham.—William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge Street, Broad Street, 
Bristol.—John Hall & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead. 

Brighton.—A. W. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Road, Hove. 
Cardiff.—Robt. Lewis & Oo., 13 Oustom House Street, 
Nottingham.—T. E. Burnett & Oo., 40 Oastle Gate, 
Northampton.—z. Nichols, Abingdon Square, 
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MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B. 


PARLIAMENT CHAMBERS, GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


A STREET IN NUREMBERG. _ 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: INTERIOR, FROM WEST END. 


VARIETIES. 
A SPECIAL committee. of Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce has prepared a scheme for the formation of a trust 
for inland waterways in the Severn district. : 

Tue Kensington Borough Council on Tuesday decided 
- contribute one-third of the net cost of the widening of 
Church Street and Silver Street, leading from Kensington 
High Street to Notting Hill Gate. 

Tue Rugby Town Council have finally adopted a scheme 
for the extension of the sewage works prepared by Mr. D. G. 
Macdonald, the town surveyor. A site of about seventy acres 
was purchased some years ago for this purpose. The out- 
lay is estimated at 17,0001. 

Tue committee on the proposed harbour improve- 
ments at Douglas have issued their report. The extension 
ofthe berthage for steamers at each side of the Victoria 
Pier, to a total length of 809 feet on either side, is recom- 
mended at an expenditure of 30,000/. 
. recently held at the Guildhall, resolved to recom- 
mend the Court of Common Council to oppose the proposal 
ef the London County Council to run tramways over 
Blackfriars bridge and along the Victoria Embankment for 
the purpose of linking up the southern tramway system. 

A pot took place at Wigan last week with reference to 
the Wigan Corporation Bill, which seeks power to borrow a 
sum of 165,000/. for the purpose of providing a new town 
hall, new baths, cattle market and other improvements. 
The result was:—For the Bill, 2,128; against, 1,864; 
majority for the Bill, 264. 


A new edition of “English Clubs,” a list of over 3,097 
clubs frequented by the English in all parts of the world, 
for 1905, has just been published by Messrs. Spottis- 
woode & Co., Ltd. It is edited by Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh, 
M.A. The book, which has been thoroughly revised this 
year, is handsomely bound in red cloth with gilt lettering 
and printed in tabular form, It gives much information 
about each club, 

Tue Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the pro- 
posals for financing the scheme adopted by the Local 
Government for the improvement of Madras harbour. The 
scheme provides for the closing of the present exposed 
harbour entrance, and the opening of another in the north- 
east wall of the harbour, which will be protected by a 
breakwater about 1,200 feet long. The cost of the scheme 
is estimated at 306,666/. 

Tue Finsbury Borough Council are considering the 
advisability of preparing a scheme for the erection of baths 
and washhouses in St. John Street. It is proposed to erect 
a swimming bath 100 feet by 35 feet, and to provide 
seventy-three men and women’s slipper baths and fifty 
washers. Offices and club-rooms would also be included, 
and the total cost would be 66,569/. 

TurREE Italian engineers have prepared a project to 
improve the steamship facilities of Venice. It is proposed 
that new docks will be built on the left of the railway bridge. 
The docks will have more than 24 miles frontage, and the 


| portion in Venice will be connected with the portion on the 


THE streets committee of the City Corporation, at a | 


mainland either by two bridges or by a platform attached 
to the existing railway bridge. The cost is estimated at a 
million sterling. 

‘Corporation of Glasgow Municipal Enterprises” is the 
title of a handbook describing in some detail the work of 
the various departments of the Corporation. Originally 
the book was published for the members attending the 
Sanitary Institute Congress in July last. It has now been 
reprinted for issue to the public, with an introduction by 
the Lord Provost and the addition of several pages bringing 
the information up to date. 

Mr. W. P. Hate, the surveyor to the Montgomery Town 
Council, has resigned his position after thirty-one years 
service, in consequence of the interference of the Council 
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in his relations with the workmen. The salary is 7/, 10s. a 
year, and a suggestion that he be asked to reconsider the 
matter was objected to by Mr. Maurice Owen, who remarked 
that they could get a man to do the work for 2/. or 34a 
year. 

Tue New York municipal authorities have just assessed 
the taxable value of the six principal hotels in the city as 
follows :—Waldorf-Astoria, 1,837,000/.; Hotel St. Regis, 
460,000/.; Holland House, 320,000/.; Hotel » Belmont, 
500,000/,; Imperial and Annex, 587,000/.; Hotel. Astor, 
440,000/. Mr. Schwab’s residence has been valued at 
260,000/,, and Mr. W. A. Clark’s Fifth Avenue mansion at 
420,000/. 

Dr. GorE, the Bishop of Birmingham, in speaking at a 
meeting on Monday said he understood there had been 
some correspondence in the papers lately with regard to a 
new cathedral for Birmingham. He wanted to say this 
with as much emphasis as possible—that they would dis- 
miss all thoughts of building a great cathedral altogether 
from their minds for the present, and leave it to another 
generation. The primary requirement was to erect new 
churches. 

Tue Tottenham District Council erected a new fire- 
station and put up a marble tablet upon which the names 
of the councillors and officers were duly set forth. The 
Local Government Board auditor has disallowed the cost of 
the tablet, intimating that he fails to see how it can be 
regarded as furniture. He also disallowed the expenses of 
deputations sent by the Council {to the Sanitary Congress 
and the Congress of the Institute of Public Health. 

A MEETING was held at Lahore on January 3 to discuss 
the question of completing the cathedral by lengthening 
the nave and raising the two towers. The Bishop ex- 
plained the plans drawn up by Mr. Bodley, R.A., and 
showed that the present edifice, which is squat and un- 
dignified and foreshortened, owing to financial disabilities 
at the time of its erection, could be converted into a 
handsome structure. The cost of the improvements is 
expected to reach a total of nearly a lac of rupees (6,6662.).: 

A PETITION to the Board of Trade to take’ steps to pro- 
hibit the removal of sand and shingle from the Essex fore- 
shore having been supported by the Harwich Town Council 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


Gh 
% One Gallon covers from 
A 60 to 70 Square Yards 


and by the Urban District Councils at. Walton-on-the Naze,. 

Clacton and Frinton, the Poor Law Guardians in the affected 
areas are now being asked to endorse the memorial. The 

general opinion of expert engineers who have been con- 

sulted by local authorities on the Essex seaboard is that the 

continued encroachment of the sea is to a considerable 
extent assisted by the constant removal of the natural pro- 

tection of the cliffs. 


Tue Wolverhampton Board of Guardians have agreed 
to an expenditure not exceeding 23,253/.,, in addition to the 
177,066/. already sanctioned, in connection with the erecting 
and furnishing of the new workhouse, and for this purpose 
25,000/. will be borrowed. It was stated the amount incurred ; 
up to the present had only been 195,647/, of which the 
following items had yet to be paid :—Builders, 13,470/,;— 
architect, 673/; contractors for pipes, 42/; charges in 
respect of loan, 50/.; due to treasurer, 12,243/. : 

Tue Municipality of Vienna will, it is stated, shortly 
invite tenders for the execution of the following works :— 
Extension of the tramway system, cost about 256,250/, ; 
establishment of a second water system, cost about 120,833/. ; 
construction of bridges, cost about 37,500/.; extension of 
electric light system, cost about 250,000/.; paving works,, 
cost about 112,375/.; construction: of a market, cost about 
16,666/. ; of a central abattoir, cost about 20,833/. ; a museum, 
cost about 2,083/. ; works at the central cemetery, cost about 
54,1520. . 

Tue Hampshire County Council and the rural district 
councils whose roads have been affected by the extra- 
ordinary military traffic caused by the construction of the 
camps at Bordon and Longmoor, have succeeded in con- 
vincing the Secretary for War that their claims for damage 
—amounting to more than 10,o00/.—are just, and sums 
have been received on account. The Army Council at first 
asked the authorities to recover the amount from the several 
contractors. The authorities refused to do so,-and the 
Army Council has given way on the point. | cae 

A LocaL Government Board inquiry has been held im 
Liverpool in regard to an application of the Corporation for 
sanction to borrow 35,00o/. for the purchase and demolition 
of insanitary property under the powers of the Liverpool 
Sanitary Amendment Act, 1864. The application originally 
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was for sanction to borrow 50,000/., but the Local Govern- 
ment Board granted 15,000/. to enable the Corporation to 
on with work that they had in hand. The: 50,000/. is 
art of a sum of 200,000/. borrowing powers ‘in respect of 
which a provisional order ‘was obtained in rgot. 
= Tye Salford Town Council have under consideration a 
scheme for the érection of salt-water baths. Thesite of the 
‘puilding will embrace about 2,000 square yards, and the 
otal cost is estimated at 20,000/. The building will com- 
“prise a second-class swimming bath, a first-class bath with 
«ix first-class and twelve second-class slipper baths. <A 
storage reservoir of salt water not less than 100 feet in 
length by 40 feet in width and 1o feet in depth, the holding 
capacity being 250,000 gallons of sea water, will be placed 
.close to the embankment of the ship canal at the Salford 
‘sewage works. 

Tue Glasgow Royal Infirmary Board state in their 
‘annual report that the subject of reconstruction of the 
infirmary and the plans affecting interior arrangements in 
‘every department have during the past year engaged the 
constant and anxious consideration of the managers, along 
with the architect and others, and they are pleased at being 
able to report that their labours promise to be completed in 
‘a short space of time, so that the work of reconstruction 
may be commenced without delay. The sum required to 
‘be subscribed to defray the estimated cost of the entire 
undertaking is still large, being not less than about 
100,000/. in addition to what has been already subscribed. 

Tur streets committee of the Corporation have been con- 
‘sidering the London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill about 

to be introduced into Parliament by the London County 
Council, and have decided to recommend that the Aldermen 
of each ward be requested to arrange for wardmotes to dis- 
cuss the provisions of the measure, and that the Lord Mayor 
be invited to call a public meeting of citizens and ratepayers 
in the Guildhall to consider the Bill after the wardmotes 
have been held. The Kensington Borough Council are 
inviting the City to send delegates to an early conference of 
the metropolitan municipal authorities on the subject. 

Tur Manchester Corporation have made exhaustive ex- 
periments concerning the efficiency of destructors dealing 
‘with ordinary town refuse. The trials lasted two days, the 
duration being 16% hours, and in that period about 40 tons 


of refuse were disposed, of... The water was fed into the 
destructors at from 35 to 37 degs. Fahr., and yet each pound 
of fuel or' refuse gave on an average 1.78 lb. of steam. The 
heat utilised in the production of steam amounted to 36 per 
cent. The heat carried up the chimney amounted to an 
average of 19.3 per cent., with an evaporation of 1.8 1b. per 
lb. of refuse. Such refuse, even when particularly dry, has 
a steam-raising value equal to five times its weight of Welsh 
coal. 

Tue theatres committee of the London County Council 
have called attention to the non-observance of the Council’s 
rules in regard to scenery, properties, hangings and curtains 
in places of entertainment being non-flammable, which 
were adopted on March 1, 1904. Similar regulations were 
issued by the Lord Chamberlain for the theatres in his 
jurisdiction on November 1. The theatres committee is 
informed, however, that the rules are as yet by no means 
generally complied with, and it has therefore caused a letter 
to be sent to the managers of theatres calling their attention 
to the necessity of complying strictly wilh the rules in 
question. The Lord Chamberlain has taken similar action 
with regard to the theatres in his jurisdiction. 


THE report made by Mr. James Walker, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, with reference to the damage done to the new 
Marine Drive sea wall at Scarborough by the recent tidal 
wave and severe gale indicates that the injury is much 
greater and more serious than it had appeared. Mr. 
Walker states that, roughly, 540 feet of the wall has 
become broken up into lengths by vertical cracks and to 
have moved slightly forward. At the earliest possible 
moment measures should be taken to prevent further 
forward movement and to protect the shale at the toe of the 
wall from being disturbed and washed away by the action 
of the sea. The causes of the damage were probably the 
impact of water against the face and its presence at the 
back of the wall. Remedial works, however, would not be 
practicable at this season of the year. 


Tur Wakefield Town Council contemplate making 
application to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
the borrowing of a further sum of 18,000/. for the purposes 
of extensions in connection with the electrical undertaking. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Macclesfield electricity committee has decided to 
recommend the Town Council to appoint a consulting 
electrical engineer to formulate a scheme of electricity 
supply, the cost of which must not exceed 20,000/, 


Aw American firm has secured the contract'for the con- 
struction of an electric street railway in Montreal. The 
Americans offered to do the work considerably cheaper than 
it could be undertaken by local contractors. 


THE new refuse-destructor at Preston generates more 
than sufficient steam to drive the electric trams in the 
borough and to light the Corporation storeyard, and the 
scavenging committee are now endeavouring to apply it to | 
the driving of machinery upon their premises. 


Mr. Ross Hooper, a Local Government Board in- 
spector, at the Rochdale town hall inquired into an | 
application made by the. Rochdale Town Council to borrow 
42,405/. to extend the electric works and machinery for 
the increase of electric lighting, and an extension of the 
tramways. 


THE new electrical and mechanical laboratories at the 
Preston technical school, which the generosity of the late 
Mr. John Billington Booth provided, were formally opened 
on Monday. The trustees contributed 2,500/. and Messrs. 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 500/. towards the cost of equipping the 
laboratories. 


In a report on the subject of halfpenny tram fares in 
Liverpool Mr. Bellamy, the general manager of the tram- 
ways, has reported the opinion that halfpenny stages would 
seriously jeopardise the commercial stability of the under- 
taking. As to workmen’s fares, he thinks no change should 
be made, as workmen are rather better off in that respect 
in Liverpool than elsewhere. 


Tue Arbroath Town Council were recently informed by 
the Board of Trade that their provisional order for the 
introduction of electric light would be revoked owing to the 
delay. The Board of Trade have since consented to grant 
a three months’ extension in order to enable the Council to 
bring their negotiations proceeding with a company to a 


_they were by the rates. 


_and which they were now leaving, 


Durinc the two days of the exceptionally foggy weather 
which prevailed during the week precedin M 
when traffic in London was almost paralysed, the takings 
on the Council’s southern tramway lines amounted to over 
2,500/. The drivers of the electric cars gave most efficient 
and able service under difficult and trying circumstances, 
and it was abundantly shown that in weather of that kind 
electric trams afforded a far superior 
any other. 


Tue chairman of the South-Eastern Railway Company 
stated at the half-yearly meeting on Monday that the 
decrease in the passenger traffic was mainly due to the fall- 
ing off where the tram competition was most severe. They 
could not hope to compete with the electric trams, aided as 
They could only meet this com- 
petition by taking off a certain number of trains which had 
been put on for the accommodation of the working classes, 
and also to a certain 
extent partially closing some of the stations which were 
principally affected. 


THE organising committee of the electricity section of the 
International Exhibition of Liége has decided upon introduc- 
ing a new feature, viz. the reservation of a certain considerable 
space especially for working electricians. No employer of 
more than five men will be admitted, and the employer him- 
self. must be a working electrician. 
pay a small charge for space, which will be free to workmen 
exhibitors. The purpose of this reservation is to throw opera 
field for apparatus and inventions which would otherwise 
seldom come before the public. ‘ 


Tue Liverpool Corporation electric supply accounts for 
last year have been issued by the controller and auditor of 
accounts (Mr. Richard Barrow). These show that the 
income on revenue account totalled 236,404/., of which 
135,631/ was from electrical energy for lighting and power, 
2,371/. from public street lighting and 91,674/. from tram- 
ways. On the expenditure side there is 65,192/. for the 
generation of electricity, 4,752/. for distribution, 16,4312 for 
rent, rates and taxes, and 11,455/. for management expenses. 
The net balance amounted to 44,510/., of which it has been 
resolved to transfer 16,285/. to the reserve fund, 11,280/. to 
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fur electricity committee of the Manchester City 
sncil recommended the appointment of Mr. S. L. Pearce, 
if electrical engineer, for a period of three years, on the 
wing terms :—Salary for the first year at the rate of 
». per annum ; for the second and third years 1,000/. 
sannum. 
~ain in the employ of the Corporation for three years 
a February 1, 1905, and to devote the whole of his time 
ne duties of the position and in carrying out any elec- 
il extensions or works in the future that may be 
sired, the engagement to be subject to any arrangement 
ich the Corporation may from time to time make with 
sulting engineers. 

Tur Aberdeen’ Town Council made an inspection on 
‘day of the Corporation electricity works and the ex- 
sion of the subway. The works and machinery, roughly 
-mated, cost a quarter of a million pounds. For the 
. and a half months ending January 19 there has been 
‘inerease of 602,418 units of electricity generated, as 
pared with the corresponding period last year, and the 


sease in the number of consumers this year compared | 
The length of the subway is 780. 
It took thirteen months to build and the cost was | 


sh last year was 173. 
ids. 
2001. 


Mr. Pearce to enter into an agreement to > 


Tue National Electric Construction Company have given | 


‘mal notice that an application will be made in March 
a provisional order to authorise the construction of 


The letter suggested that the Leith Corporation should bear 
half .of the estimated cost of 2,000/. of removing sttch 
pipes, the commissioners to bear the other half. A reply 
has been received from the Leith town clerk declining to 
undertake the removal-of the pipes, with the result that 
they will have to remain. 

__Tue Lincoln Corporation appear to have got over their 
difficulty with regard to their scheme for electric tramways. 
An Act of Parliament was obtained sanctioning the laying 
of a 3-feet 6-inch gauge, but the electricity works committee 
later decided to adopt a standard gauge of 4 feet 82 inches. 
A communication has been received from the Board of 
Trade notifying that there will be no need to obtain a new 
Act. The Act now empowering the Corporation to lay 
down a gauge is, it is contended, sufficiently elastic to 
permit the altered scheme to be proceeded with. The main 
condition is that a space of 9 feet roadway must be allowed 
between the outer edge of the outer rail and the edge of the 
kerb, and this can be complied with. 

_ Tse Cumberland County Council have been making 
inquiries into the question of lighting the asylum. Tenders 
were received for various forms of lighting. From a state- 
ment showing the relative cost of the various methods of 
lighting, along with a comparative statement of upkeep, 
submitted by the tenderers ‘themselves, the following 
figures may be given :—Ordinary gas : Initial cost, including 


repairs of existing asylum, 1,175/.; estimated annual up- 


‘mways from Edinburgh to Queensferry. The starting- | 
‘nt in Edinburgh will be the west end of Princes Street | 


‘the termination of the cables at Comely Bank. If the 


jer is obtained from Parliament, satisfactory guarantees 


| be given that the tramways will be laid and working 
tthe shortest possible time after sanction has been got. 


| the letter to the town clerk of Edinburgh it is also , 


wested that the current might be got from Edinburgh 
poration. 

‘Tue Edinburgh and Leith gas commission recently sent 
etter to the town clerk of Leith in connection with the 
ith electric tramways operations, pointing out the dis- 
vantage of leaving gas mains under the tramway tracks, 
lich might necessitate a stoppage of tramway service in 
jer to allow the commissioners to have access to the pipes. 


keep with cost of gas, 666/. Incandescent gas : Initial cost, 
1,989/. ; estimated upkeep, &c., 662/. Acetylene: Initial 
cost, British Acetylene Company 1,932/., Manchester Acety- 
lene Company 2,219/, Acetylene Corporation of Great 
Britain 2,835/.; estimated annual upkeep, British Acetylene 
Company 706/., Manchester Acetylene Company 876/., 
Acetylene Corporation of Great Britain 736/. Electric 
lighting : Initial cost 6,607/. and.annual upkeep 505/. 


Tue London and North-Western Railway Company pro- 
pose to alter and enlarge their station at Crewe. This has 
been rendered necessary by the railway extensions which 
have been in progress for several years, and have cost more 
than halfa million. The foundations for the new station 
are being laid. The work is likely to occupy two years. 
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WORKS EXECUTED AT 

St. Mary’s Church, Atherstone, Warwick- 
shire, 

Salford Priors Church, Warwickshire. 

The Jesse Haworth Memorial Church, 
Walshaw, near Bury, Lancashire. 

The Cathedral 
Africa, 

St, Matthias Church, Barbadoes, West Indies. 

St. Thomas’s Church, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 

St. John’s Church, Forton, Gosport. 

St. Paul’s Church, Peterborough. 

Linslade Parish Church, Leighton Buzzard. 

St. Mary’s Church, Linslade, Bucks, 

en ee et RS ee 
Works have been carried out under the direction of the late Sir 
BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., J. L. PEARSON, Esq., R-A., F.S.A., Messrs. BOOTH & CHADWICK, 
Manchester, and other eminent Architects. 
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St. Mary’s Church, 
London, N. 
Harecourt Chapel, Islington, London, N. 


St. James’s Church, West Hackney, 
London, N. 


St. Paul’s Church, Homerton, London, N. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Whitehall Park, 
Hornsey Lane, London, N. 


Mount View Congregational Church, Stroud 
Green, London, N. 


Marsworth Church, near Tring, Herts, 
Pitstone Church, near Tring, Herts. 

St. Peter’s Church, Parkstone, Dorset. 

St. Mary’s Church, Longfleet, Poole, Dorset. 
St. James’s Church, Poole, Dorset. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE additions to the infectious hospital, Bucknall, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke 
flues, and Manchester grates. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


‘Tue War Office have ordered that the work of erecting 
new quarters at Portsmouth for sub-lieutenants on Whale 
Island is to be at once proceeded with. The new building 
is to cost about 50,000/., and will accommodate too officers. 
It is to be completed in seven months, 

Tue Associated Carpenters and Joiners have selected 
Glasgow as the “seat of government” for the next three 
years. At present the headquarters of the Society are in 
Edinburgh. The voting was :—Glasgow, 1,598 ; Newcastle, 
311; Liverpool, 73 ;-Paisley, 46. 


A company has been formed to acquire the various 
leasehold interests in the block of property lying between 
Piccadilly and Regent Street, at present occupied by St. 
James’s Hall, St. James’s Restaurant, and other business 
‘establishments, and on this magnificent site to erect an hotel 
‘and restaurant, with shops on the ground floor. Messrs. 
Emden & Woodward are joint architects. The outlay is 
‘expected to exceed 1,000,000/. 

A LARGE amount of money has to be expended in the 
Middlewich and Winsford districts of Cheshire upon the 
‘erection of new schools and the enlargement of existing 
schools. Plans for a new Council school at Middlewich are 
being considered, and it is estimated that the cost will be 
about 13,0007, A new infant school is required at Wins- 
ford. High Street Council school (Winsford) is to be en- 
larged, and the tender of a local firm at 3,948/. has been 
accepted. 

Tue Carpenters’ Company have arranged a series of 
lectures to be delivered in their hall in London Wall on 
Thursdays in February and March, commencing on the 
16th inst., when Sir William White, F.R.S., will discourse 
on “Modern Warships.” The other lectures are “ Our Old 
Parish Churches,” by Rev. W. Marshall; “The Livery 
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Companies and their Halls—Ancient and Modern,” 
C. Welch; “The Origin and Development of the Colle 
Plan at Oxford and Cambridge,” by Mr. J. Willis ¢ 
“The St. Louis Exhibition, 1904,” by Mr. H, Ph 
Fletcher; and “The Cultivation of Oak, Ash, Beech 
other Hardwood Trees in the British Isles.” | 


Tue Liverpool Builders, Contractors and Pro} 
Owners’ Defence Association held their third al 
meeting last week. During the past year the que 
of extending short leaseholds into 999 years lease 
been under consideration, and letters had been sent 4 
Earl of Sefton and the Marquis of Salisbury asking the 
give the matter their careful consideration. Several ma 
of dispute that had arisen between corporate officials 
members were effectively dealt with. A letter has. 
sent to the Corporation recommending them to ke 
register of furniture removers and compelling each 9) 
furnish a list each week of all removals, with Particula 
to where from and where to the furniture has been reny 
The effect of this, it is hoped, would be a great savin 
property owners and the city fund generally. | 


Tue original Parliamentary estimate for the constru, 
by the London County Council of the Greenwich Ty 
was 70,500/. only, whereas up to date the cost appeai 
180,117/., and there is more to come. The discrep 
arises from the scant provision made for the aequisitic 
land. The sum set apart for the purpose was 5,500/., 
the disbursements in this direction now stand at 58, 
On this point the finance committee state in their repor 
Much of the additional cost is due to clauses whieh ; 
inserted in the Bill when it was before the committer 
Parliament, but we cannot help thinking that it ougl 
have been possible to frame a more satisfactory estii 
of the probable cost of this undertaking than that origi 
placed before the Council. 


THE Surveyors’ Institute discussed on Monday 
question of building by-laws. Mr. Herbert Smith deel 
that in country districts the mischievous attempt toa 
the building laws of London had been attended with : 
injury to public interests and in some instances with 
credit to the authorities. He advocated the formation 


' tribunal to which there should be a right of appeal from 
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sions of local authorities. , Mr. MeMorran, K.C,, said | week to able-bodied labourers without any condition regard- 
‘by-laws from beginning to end required revision, and | ing age, but when it was sought to be passed as a sub- 
where the shoe pinched. | stantive motion a Liberal alderman announced his intention 


ssion by experts who knew he 
felt that the time had come when a building code should | of moving the restoration of the expunged clause respecting 


d which was capable of being understood by | the age limit, whereby it was provided that ‘this higher 


prepare 
-ybody, and which should serve for the whole country, | wage should only be paid to able-bodied workmen above 
yer being given to local authorities to make by-laws as | twenty-one and under fifty years of age. At this stage the 


jatters of detail to meet local requirements. debate has yet to be resumed. 

Tue committee of Edinburgh plumbers and ironmongers The attempt to carry the proposal with or without an 
snimously agreed that the following resolution with | age limit, it will be realised, places the Council on the horns 
spence to the decision of the Gas Commissioners on the of a dilemma. If no such limit be imposed the older 


ject of municipal trading be sent to the Commissioners :— labourers will no doubt soon have cause to rue the sort of 


é 4 “ é : é . 
hat the joint committees of plumbers and ironmongers betterment” in contemplation. Corporation officials have 


yet the decision of the Gas Commissioners on the subject | 2 sufficient sprinkling of human nature 1n their composition 
‘municipal trading, and also that no reply has been to wish to earn the credit of producing the best results with 
eived to the prayer of their memorial, viz. that a com- the means at their disposal. This is my experience of : 
‘tee be appointed to confer with the traders with a view them. If a wage of 4s. per day be compulsory these officials 


preparing a working arrangement. The committee feel will give preference to the able-bodied man in his prime, 
f : : : ° : $ y “ : “ 

‘itis due to the public that an independent investiga- and the bitter cry of the Corporation labourer, © too old at 
fifty ” or at forty-five, and even younger, will soon be heard 


y should be made into the working of that department 1 
‘h the view of ascertaining correctly what if any profit is throughout the city. On the other hand, if the increased 
. yesult of the operations thereon distinct from the | Wages be granted and the age limit enforced, the result 
‘mufacture and sale of gas, and also whether the addi- | Must In many instances be prejudicial to the men of younger 
nal gas consumer in consequence of the use of gas- middle age. The proffered services of the robust labourer 
ykers has effected the reduction in the price of gas which | @ little below twenty-one or just above fifty will always be 
claimed for it, more particularly as it ig understood that accepted because he will only be entitled to the lower wage, 
» accounts of the Commissioners for the last financial and the able-bodied man between these ages will have to. 
ar showed a considerable adverse balance.” take his chance of employment. The difficulties of the 
position need not be accentuated, they are obvious and 
apparently insurmountable. It is only right that the Council 
should realise the hardships which it must inevitably inflict 
| upon one or other class of labourers if it should resolve to 
| THE WAGE PROBLEM IN LIVERPOOL. change the existing order of things. 
yp Liverpool City Council will soon have to decide, says lik The problem is further complicated by the present 
‘correspondent of the Liverpool Courier, two important | stagnation of trade and commerce in Liverpool, as else- 
testions of principle. Are the wages of the unskilled | where. Those who advocate the proposal to which I refer 
bourers of the Corporation to be advanced to-24s. a week, | ought logically at the outset to move that the municipal 
respective of length of service and the nature of the work | rates for 1905 be increased by a penny, and perhaps three 
yon which they are employed ? Should such increase, if | halfpence in the pound. The adoption of the 4s. a day 
‘anted, be accompanied by any restriction as toage? I | suggestion would necessitate an immediate increase of at 


ould like to make some suggestions in regard to what is | least 13,000/. a year in the Corporate expenditure. There 
wolved in the proposal. At its last meeting 


the Council | are fnancial authorities who hold that the outlay will be 
jopted Mr. Byrne’s amendment in favour of paying 24s. a ! much 


| 


greater. That sum would undeniably be “the 
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minimum cost of placing the whole of the able-bodied 
labourers on a uniform wage of 24s. a week, but, unfortu- 
nately, it makes no provision for increased earnings by the 
labourers who, by reason of experience, superior capa- 
bilities and the better class of work with which they are 
entrusted, already receive 4s. a day. If the lower grade of 
unskilled labourer be paid better wages the higher ranks 
must in common fairness be correspondingly increased. 
This aspect of the matter has net been considered in the 
estimate of 13,000/. It is, indeed, calculated that the adop- 
tion of the proposal will involve the Corporation in an 
additional outlay of 18,000/. to 20,000/. a year. Is this the 
right moment to impose such an extra burden upon the 
ratepayers ? 

The current rate of wages for this class of labour in 
Liverpool is 18s. to 21s. a week. 
system all unskilled Corporation labourers receive a mini- 
mum wage of 21s. a week. 
nominally 21s., are actually paid 22s. 9d. on account of a 
few hours’ work performed on Sundays. Other classes of 
unskilled labourers are now receiving wages ranging up to 
24s. a week, their payments being adjusted according to their 
abilities and the character of their work. Matters are, 1n 
fact, so arranged that as a man shows adaptability and 
opportunities for better work arise, he grad 
21s. to 24s, a week, while other advantages of the Corporate 


service are regularity of employment, a small compensa- | 


‘tion in case of injury or death, and also some recompense 
in case of enforced retirement after long service. The 
innovation now suggested is that a man coming to Liverpool 
straight from the plough; with no experience and no talent 
béyond mere physical strength, should immediately receive 
“24S. a week. It is not difficult to foresee that when an offer 
of this kind becomes known in the country districts there 
will be such an influx into this city as will add materially to 
the difficulties of our own unemployed problem. 

Many struggling business men in Liverpool to-day find 
it hard enough to pay the current rate of wages for unskilled 
labourers. It is proposed that these citizens should be still 
more heavily rated to enable the Corporation to pay in- 
creased wages to draw to its service the best labour of the 
kind in the market. One of the severest reproaches made 
against the Tammany system is that it uses public money 


ually rises from | 
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influence of such increased wages in tem 
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to pay inflated salaries to public servants, 
considered a misuse of terms to designate 
earned by a labourer as an inflated salary; but, after all 
these phrases are only comparative. If the standard rat; 
of wages for an unskilled labourer ranges from 18s, to 21s, 
a week, and the rating authority taxes the community ti 
pay its particular unskilled labourers 24s. a week, one of the 
most vicious principles underlying Tammany will have beer 
imported into the municipal government of Liverpool. 4 
special committee of the Council has already reporte, 
against the proposal, and its investigations were directec 
mainly to the effect which its adoption would have upon the 
Corporate service. Have the Council yet considered th 


pting the agri. 


It might b 
245. a Wee 


' cultural and other unskilled labourer to gravitate to. Liver. 
Under the prevailing | 


pool in search of work rather than to Manchester, Leeds, 


| Birmingham or other populous centres? Have they re. 
Sweepers whose wages are | 


flected on the position in which they will thereby place the 
Dock Board, the railway companies and employers oj 
labour generally ? If the Corporation pays its labourers 
24S. a week these concerns may be driven, in the stress o} 
competition, to follow suit. That is precisely the result aj 


_which certain Labour leaders are aiming, and while in some 


respects it is a consummation devoutly to be wished, it must 
not be overlooked that heavier burdens will in that event be. 
borne by the ratepayer, while the strain may be too severe 
for many a private firm. 

When a public authority makes its service attractive by 
paying more than the standard rate of wages, it is well-nigh 
impossible to keep clear of the cloven hoof of political cor- 
ruption. Attempts in this direction have not been altogether 
unknown even under the present'system.. What the result 
will be if the Corporate service be made more remunerative 
than any other-it needs no gift of prophecy to foretell, The 
proposal, Iam convinced, would be prejudicial to the work- 
men themselves, because in the weeding-out process to 
which it would inevitably give rise many of the present 
employés would be driven to swell the ranks of the un- 
employed. The ratepayer may also murmur that the very 
period when the most rigid economy has been practised in 
every other department of municipal life, solely out of pity 
for his pecuniary distress, should be chosen for casting 
this additional burden upon his shoulders. 
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7 ADVICE TO ART STUDENTS. 


ERE was a large attendance at the Birmingham Central 
unicipal School of Art, Margaret Street, on Saturday | 
ening, says the Birmingham Daily Post, when the | 
svernment and local certificates won by the students | 
aring the past year were distributed. - 

The Chairman (Mr. C. J. Hart) briefly addressed the 
udents on the advantages of drawing from utilitarian and 


her points of view. He thought a knowledge of drawing 
as essential to almost everyone in a great place of industry 
ke Birmingham. It was particularly useful to carpenters, 
imers, bricklayers and everyone connected with the build- 
ig trade, and the stonemason was also one who would find 
s study indispensable. They should not, however, rest 
sntent with the commercial value of drawing. There was 
great pleasure to be derived from the study of art, and it 
iso taught students to observe, so that when they went into 
ye country they understood what was beautiful and could 
roperly appreciate it. 
Mr. Edwin Smith opened his address with a reference 
5 the object of the branch classes held in the elementary 
chgols. It was often said that these evening classes met in 
jildings that were unsuitable for the teaching the students 
lesired to obtain, and that, feeling this, they worked in the 
Jasses under a sense of discouragement. 
loubtedly true to some extent, but not, he thought, to the 
‘ull extent of the complaint. The school committee knew 
hat the best art teaching could only be given in schools like 
he Central and those at Moseley Road and Vittoria Street. In 
hose the permanent fittings could be properly adapted to 
he teaching, and care could be taken that the students were 
‘ontinuously supplied with those necessary examples to 
heir studies which required special preservation from lesson 
o lesson. The primary object of the classes in the ele- 
mentary schools was to rightly prepare students for the 
eaching in the committee’s own buildings. The committee 
Jid not desire to encourage the. higher teaching in these 
branch evening schools. They knew it could not be 
-fficiently done in them, and they did not therefore attempt 
to supply the appliances necessary for the most advanced 
vork. They were, however, satisfied that really good work 


. | 
] | 
{ 
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That was un- | 


in the teaching of drawing could be done in these classes, 
and they were striving to help the head-masters in every 
way to make the work not only more effective from year to 
year but also more and more interesting to the students. 

_ Yet, however strongly the committee might be con- 
vinced that this part of their work might be useful, they 


‘could not disregard the unmistakable evidence they had 


before them that the feeling or prejudice that the ele- 
mentary schools were. not the right places for the work 
was not to be completely overcome. At Moseley Road and 
Vittoria Street there were about 1,000 students in the 
evening classes between the two schools. At Moseley 
Road alone the number was from 400 to 450. In the nine 
branches held in the elementary schools of the city the 
total number of students did not reach 1,200, and in no 
one of them did it come up to 200. There could be no 
more striking lesson than this of the need of suitable 
buildings for use as branch schools of art. Such buildings 
need not necessarily be costly. Three or four large plain 
ciassrooms with suitable offices were ali that was essential. 
The ornament for the rooms could best be provided in the 
examples to be placed on the walls. In some such way he 
hoped they might find the solution of the difficulty thet was 
delaying their progress, for he felt with, he believed, his 
colleagues on the committee that as long as the Moseley 
Road school failed to be fully occupied in the day as well 
as in the evenings the Council would not think it true 
economy to provide a_ series of branch schools on the 
‘scale of that school. The committee did, however, think 
that the time was approaching when they might hope 
| that in some less costly form the Council would recognise 
the demands that were so frequently heard from their 
students for separate and more suitable buildings for their 
art teaching. Proceeding, Mr. Smith asked for the active 
| help of the students and their friends in making known as 
widely as possible the advantages the branch classes offered. 
He understood that more than 5,000 pupils became qualified 
every year to leave the elementary schools in the city. As 
regarded these pupils, the committee of the School of Art 
had largely adopted the principle of the open door. Free 
admissions to the branch schools, which might be held for 
two years, were offered without competition or examination 


to all the school-leaving pupils whom their teachers would 
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recommend. The committee did not expect to get into the 
branch schools of art all the 5,000, but they would welcome 
the embarrassment they would temporarily experience if 
they all came, for that would hasten the day for the pro- 
vision of the separate buildings they were asking for. The 
number who came to the branch schools—from 400 to 500 
annually—seemed to show either that the offer of the com- 
mittée was not known to all the pupils until it was too late 
‘to ask the'head-master of their school for the recommenda- 
‘tion, or that*too many of the leaving pupils looked upon the 
‘end of their elementary school teaching as the completion 
of their education. These free admissioners became 
eligible to compete for free places at the central. school, and 
‘-also for scholarships which would enable them to continue | 
their art education there or at Vittoria Street. 

Addressing the young students who were present, Mr. 
Smith said they had shown a desire to take advantage of | 
the privileges offered them, and he advised them to add to | 
the knowledge they obtained by cultivating powers. of ob- 
servation and by serious reading. Many. of them were 
perhaps just ceasing to read books of adventure and fancy. | 
If those books had been well chosen and had brought them 
into ‘relation with nature, like the tales of Fenimore 
Cooper or Kipling’s jungle stories did, and had not been | 
tales of fancied adventure amongst the criminal classes, | 
their : powers ‘of observation would have been properly 
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stimulated. Having finished their’ books of adventure they 
would be looking to another type of fiction, and here it was 
even more ‘important that they should choose wisely, for 
unless their tasté for this fiction was soundly formed at the 
outsét, they would be ‘unable in later life to distinguish | 
between what was good and what was worthless, because 
it would stifle in ‘them, instéad of stimulating, the nobler 


emotions ‘they had, and which alone could help them | 
to use serviceably’ and happily the teaching they | 
received. 'He would advise them to begin this | 
class’ of fiction with Walter Scott. Let them read 
“ Ivanhoe.” There was’ adventure enough in it and 
there was also a charming story which maintained 


its interest throughout. When they had read it they 
might perhaps be led to visit the beautiful country round 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where the scene of the tournament was 
laid. Then they should read “Kenilworth,” because it 


| around us. 
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belonged to them. They were not only sons and daug!. 
of Birmingham, but nearly all of them of Warwicks| 
also, and they should be proud of their county as wel] ; 
their city. They should learn all they could of its hist 
of the great events which had taken place in it, of the | 
men who had lived in it, and see all they could of its 4 
beautiful scenery. He also advised them to read Ge. 
Eliot, because she was one of the great writers who | 
born in Warwickshire, and who knew and described | 
of its most interesting features. They would also wa; 
read Dickens, Thackeray and Jane Austen. After that t 
would find their way without guidance to the great wri 
of English prose and poetry, such as Ruskin and Keat 
knowledge of whose works would certainly be of ys 
them whether they intended to reach the higher level; 
craftsmanship or to follow the professional life. | 

He recommended that whenever they went into the cou; 
they should previously spend half an hour in the libr 


_ learning something of the history or natural history of | 


place they were going to visit, and what of especial inte) 
they should look for there. There were few villages 
places that could not be connected with some event or SC 
name if they would but take the trouble to learn it, 7 
could not go many miles from Birmingham without feel 
the truth of this, and once they acquired the habit of obs 
vation they would not only see what they set out for, 

would gradually grow to observe all the beautiful thi 
A writer had said that to fully understand 

beauty of the dawn one must live in the East. He did 


' wish to dispute the statement, but a few days after read 


it it so chanced that he saw something about the influe) 
of the colder North on the imagination. It was the story 


_an old Scotchman who was seen standing bareheaded 


the seashore at sunrise. Asked why he had removed 
hat, he said, “On a morning like this I always salute | 
glory of the world.” In whatever climate we might be bx 
he believed that this feeling was part of our inheritance, a 
that it depended very largely on our individual seh 
whether we hid the talent in a napkin, or whether by usj 
it we made it return to us more than twofold in the adc 
pleasure and joy of our lives. 

Mr. Smith then distributed the certificates to the succe 
ful students and was afterwards accorded a vote of thank: 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 


most important centres of the professions of | 


Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 


ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT | 


WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, — 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be > 


left at those Offices, and copies of “ The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 
publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial Buildings, 

. Circus, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Ludgate 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under — 


the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 


in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The 


Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | 


| Beaminster, Dorset. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case jor 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make. their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 

communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
“** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
' appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Gc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 


forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AYLESBURY.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school for 
750 children. Premiums 50/. and 25/. Conditions and plan 
of site obtainable from Mr. C. G. Watkins, Education 
Secretary, Aylesbury, on payment of 1/, Is. 

Lampetn. — March 30.— For municipal buildings at 
| Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town Hall, 
Kennington, S.E. 

NeEtson.—March 4.—Designs for a free public lbrary. 
Premiums of 50/, 254. and 15/ Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Nelson. 

PRESTON. — Feb. 28.— Designs and plans for new 
elementary school. Premiums of £50, £30 and 20. 
Plan and conditions from Director of Education, Education 
| Offices, Preston. 

Wotverton.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school 
for 400 girls and 4oo infants. Premiums 50/. and 252 Also 
for secondary school to accommodate about 120 boys and 
girls. No premiums offered. Conditions to be obtained on 
payment of 1/ 1s. in each case from Mr. C. G. Watkins, 
Education Office, Aylesbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—Feb, 16.—For internal repairs to eleven 
cottages and external repairs to fifteen cottages, and other 
works. The Gas Manager, Gasworks, Abergavenny. 

AtcHam.—Feb. 17.—For the erection of an additional 


| storey to the bath-room in the infirmary. Mr. A. B. Deakin, 


staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has | 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | 


architect to the Guardians, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 

BanbBury.—Feb. 15.—For repairs in the large hall, town 
hall. Mr: N. H. Dawson, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Banbury. 

BatLey.—Feb. 14.—For alterations to shop in Market 
Place—joiners’ work. Borough Engineer, Batley. 

BEAMINSTER.—Feb. 16.—For the erection of school and 
alterations to the school buildings in Hogshill - Street, 
Mr. Robert Leigh, clerk to Governors, 
Beaminster. 

BELGRAVE.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a manager’s 
house and boundary wall in connection with the new 
pumping station at Belgrave, Leicester. Mr. E. George 


' Mawbey, borough engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 


The “ARMORDUCT” STEEL CONDUIT SYSTEM is the only 
complete System manufactured; it possesses many 
features not to be found in any other. 


Apply for NEW LIST: 
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BorstaL.—Feb. 17.—For additions to the parish church 
of St. Matthew, Borstal, near Rochester. Mr. W. T. 
Margetts, architect, Bankside, Borstal Road, Rochester. 

BrRADFORD.—Feb. 15.—For providing and fixing new 
shop-front at 2 Market Buildings, Kirkgate, for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, city architect, Brewery 
Street, Bradford. 

Broapstairs.—Feb. 11.—For erection of steps from the 
parade to the sands at Louisa Gap, Broadstairs. Mr. 
Howard Hurd, town surveyor, Council Offices, Broad- 
stairs. 

Bury.—Feb. 18.—For the construction of a storage 

’ reservoir on the Scout Moor brook, 
engineer to Bury Water Board, Peel Chambers, Bury. 

CarLIsLeE.—Feb. 17.—For the rebuilding of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, Carlisle. Messrs. W. H. Bendle & Wm. Hope, 
architects, 33 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

CHILWELL.—For making alterations and additions to the 
Co-operative Stores, Chilwell, Nottingham. Mr. E. R, 
Ridgway, architect, Long Eaton. 


Creator Moor.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of a public | 


library. Mr. R. Robertson, Public Offices, Cleator Moor, 
Cumberland. 

Corre CastL_e.—Feb. 13.—For building of Corfe Castle 
Wesleyan church and school. Rev. T. Ivens, Melita, 
Swanage. 

DarTFoRD.—Feb. 


22.—For the erection of additional 


buildings at Joyce Green hospital, near Dartford, Kent, for | 


Mr. J. Cartwright : 
J "=~ | John Drake & Son, architects, Queensbury. 
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GaLLEYwoop.—Feb. 11.—For supply of materials and 
construction of foundations and chimneys for an isolation 
hospital, Galleywood, Essex. .Mr. Arthur S. Duffield, clerk, 
98 High Stréet, Chelmsford. 


GaATESHEAD.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
Methodist church in Durham Road, Gateshead. Mr. W. 
Stanley Ellison, architect, 22 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. 


Giascow.—Feb. 14.—For the execution of the several 
works required in alterations in certain sheds at the cattle 
market. Office of Public Works, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


Great Horton.—Feb. 15.—For the érection of ware. 
house at the central stores, Great Horton, Bradford. Messrs. 


GuisELEY anD Menston.—Feb. 15.—For the erection of 
the following buildings :—A pair of semi-detached villas at 
Guiseley ; additions to Claybanks, Guiseley; a pair of 
semi-detached villas at Menston. Mr. Harold Chippindale, 


Harrincton.—Feb. 18.—For all the trades (except the 
mason and brickwork) required in the erection of two 
houses, Harrington, Cumberland. Messrs. W. G. Scott 
& Co., architects and surveyors, Victoria Buildings, 
Workington. 

Harrow-on-THE-Hiiti.—Feb. 18.—For building a new 
isolation ward block and enlarging and extending the 
existing buildings at the hospital field, Pinner Lane, Harrow, 
Mr. J. Percy Bennetts, engineer and surveyor to the Council, 


the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, | Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Eccies.—Feb. 18.—For “the fitting of the vestry hall, | 
Liverpool Road, Patricroft, as a free library. Mr. Edwin 
Parkes, town clerk, Town Hall, Eccles, Lancs. 

Evcin.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
in extension of the White Horse inn, Elgin. Mr. R. B. 
Pratt, architect, Town and County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 

Eicin.—Feb. 15.—For various works and ironwork of 
buildings in connection with purification works; also for 
chimney-stack, cast-iron piping from distilleries to works 
and water supply and concrete reservoir. Mr. Charles C. 
Doig, architect, Elgin. 


HawxswortH.—Feb. 13.—For the extension of the 
Bradford Golf club-house at Hawksworth, near Guiseley. | 
Messrs. Adkin & Hill, architects, Prudential Buildings, 
Bradford. 

HESSENFORD.-—Feb. 11.—For erection of schoolroom, 
classrooms, &c., in connection with the Wesleyan chapel 
at Hessenford, near St. Germans. Mr. S. P. Hosking; 
architect, Landrake, St. Germans. 


Hoo.—Feb. 20.—For the enlargement, alterations and 
other works at the Council schools, Hoo (St. Werburgh), for 
the Kent education committee. Mr. Geo. E. Bond, archi- 
tect, Pier Chambers, Chatham. 
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& CO. Lrp., Sole Wanufacturers and Bafentfees, 
1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S ne, oS 
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For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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 Husruwaire.—For the erection of a villa (stonefaced) at 
-Husthwaite, near Easingwold, Yorks. Mr. Thomas Stokes, 
architect, Thirsk. 

TRELAND.—Feb. 14.—For rebuilding business premises, 

—« &e., at Ferryquay Street, Londonderry. Mr. J. P. M'Grath, 
architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 

TRELAND.—Feb. 17.—For the construction of break- 
waters, wharf, booms, slip and other works at Cape Clear, 
eo, Cork. Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

LANCHESTER.—Feb. 11.—For building house and work- 
shop in Ford Lane, Lanchester. Mr. Thos. E. Taylor, 
architect, Prospect House, Lanchester. 

LricH.—Feb: 22.—For the construction of a new bridge 

at Nel-Pan Lane, Westleigh, Lancs, Mr. Tom Hunter, 
borough engineer and surveyor. 

* LiversEDGE (Yorxs).—Feb. 16.—For the erection of a 
bungalow at Liversedge. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 
architects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 14.—For the erection of a generating 
station at South Kensington, for the Commissioners of 
ELM. Works and Public Buildings. Chief Engineer, H.M. 
Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 17.—For the enlargement of sorting office 
at Willesden, N.W. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

‘Lone Eaton.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of a free library 
in Sawley Road, Long Eaton. Messrs. Gorman & Ross, 
architects, York Chambers, Long Eaton. 

MancHESterR.—Feb. 16.—For reconstruction of Minshull 
Street bridge, over the Rochdale Canal. City Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 16.—For the, erection of a large con- 
venience (sanitary fittings excepted) at Heaton Park, City 
Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Mippieton. — Feb. 13.—For the erection of refuse 
destructor buildings and_ boiler-house .on the electricity 
works site, for the Corporation. Mr. S. Pauls, borough 
electrical engineer, Town Hall, Middleton, Lancs. 

_ Mippteron.—Feb. 14.—For the extension and alteration 
of the Council school at Rhodes. Mr. Welburn, borough 
surveyor, Town Halkh, Middleton, Lancs. 


Monxton.—Feb. 15.—For alterations and repairs at 
Court Hall, Monkton, Devon. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & 
Son, architects, County Chambers, Exeter. 


Nortanp.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of three houses and 
outbuildings at Scar Head, Norland, Yorks. Mr. S. Wilkin- 
son, architect, Sowerby Bridge. 


_Nortincuam.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of engine and 
boiler-houses at the Boughton pumping station. Mr. W. B. 
Starr, architect, 12 St. Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 


_ Ourron.—March 17.—For the enlargement of the Oulton 
Council school buildings, near Lowestoft. Mr. F. W. 
Richards, architect, 14 Stanley Street, Lowestoft. 


_ PortsmoutH.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of a school 
in Copnor Road. Mr. G, C. Vernon Inkpen, architect, 
40 Commercial Road, Portsmouth. 


RorHERHAM.—Feb. 17.—For the erection of stabling, 
tower-waggon shed and coachhouse in Rawmarsh Road, 
Rotherham. Mr. J. Platts, architect, High Street, Rother- 
ham. 

Rucpy.—Feb. 13.—For building brick graves and vaults 
at the cemetery, Clifton Road. Mr. D. G. Macdonald, super- 
intendent. 

Scortanp.—Feb. 15.—For the various works of pro- 
posed alterations on Kingask Cottage, near Cupar-Fife. 
Mr. David Storrar, architect, Cupar-Fife. 

SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 17.—For widening the masonry bridge 
over the river Loxley at Langsett Road, Hillsborough. Mr. 
Chas. F. Wike, city surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Soutu SuteLps.—March 18.—For the erection of munici- 
pal buildings in Westoe Road. Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, 


| architect, 26 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


THURLSTONE.—Feb. 20.—For building new Church school 
for seventy children. The School Managers, Thurlstone 
Rectory, Kingsbridge, South Devon. 

Wates.—Feb. 11.—For the erection of a chapel and 
schoolroom at Maesyewmmer. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, 
Abercarn. 

Wates.—Feb. 11.—For the erection of an excise bonded 
warehouse at Narberth. Mr. James Williams, Narberth. 
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Wates.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of a boys’ school 
and the execution of works connected therewith at Caegarw, 
Mountain Ash, Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, Public Offices, 
Mountain Ash. 

Wates.—Feb. 13.—For the erection of 37. cottages at 
Mountain Ash, also for the construction of streets and sur- 
face-water drains, for the Aberffrwd Building Club. Messrs. 
Morgan & Elford, architects, Mountain Ash. 

’ Wates.—Feb. 13.— For the erection of a workmen’s 
institute at Llansamlet. The Rev. J. Martin Griffiths, the 
Vicarage. 

' Wates.—Feb. 17.—For alterations to the Red-Cow inn, 
Glebeland Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, High Street, 
Merthyr. 

Wates.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of twenty houses 
at Crumlin, Mon, for the Mill Brook Building Club. Mr. 
A. J: Bowen, architect, Glen View, Crumlin. 


' Wates.—Feb. 20.—For erection of fifty. houses at 
Wattsville, North Risca, Mon, for the Risea Urban 
District Council. Mr. A. J. Dardis, surveyor, Council Office, 
Risea. 

Wates.—Feb. 24:—For the erection of a Congregational 
church at Penydarren, Merthyr Tydfil. Rey. T. B. Mathews, 
60 Brynhyfryd, Penydarren. 

Wates.—Feb. 27.:—For alterations and additions to the 
National schools, Raglan, Mon. Mr. W.H. D..Caple, archi- 
tect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


WueatLey Hitt.—Feb. 16.—For the erection of club | 


premises and caretaker’s house at Wheatley Hill, Durham. 
Mr, H. T. Gradon, architect, 22 Market Place, Durham. 

Woxine.—Feb. 11.—For supply and erection of a retort- 
house constructed of steel stanchions, roof and girders, and 
covered with corrugated iron, for the Woking District Gas 
Company. Messrs. W. A. Valon & Son, 140 Temple 
Chambers, E.C, 


Tue Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court passed plans on 
the 2nd inst. for the erection of dwelling-houses in the city 
whieh are estimated to cost over 50,000/. 


TENDERS. 
ALSAGER. 


For the sinking of a well at the waterworks. 

A. Davies, Leigh, 140/. for the sinking of the well and the 
cast-iron casing, 18/. extra in the case of driving one tube, 
36/. extra in the case of two tubes and 44/ extra for three 
tubes. r 

John Thom, Patricroft, 3157. ros. for the work with one 
tube, 328/. 10s. for two tubes and 341/. 10s, with three tubes, 

Samuel Dale, Burslem, 355/. 10s. with one tube. ala 

E. Timmins & Sons, Lrp., Runcorn (accepted) 3081. 155, 
with three tubes, 262/ 15s. with one tube and 2852. 15s. with 


two tubes. 
CHERTSEY. 
For the erection of Plough bridge, Byfleet. Mr. R. Sr 
Grorce Moore, engineer. 
Rubery & Co. : ; ‘ . . £6,025 6 o 
Drew, Bear, Perks & Co. . . ; » 5,430 am 
Antony Fasey & Co. . . : ; °| 4,72. oe 
Ellis. ‘ . ; ; . : - 4,621 ae 
W. A. Baker & Co. ; ; » 4,603 7m 
Pedrette . ; . : ; +. ‘ey 45456 
Teeside Bridge and Engineering Works 4,340 17 a 
L. Faulkner & Sons 4,316 17 
S. Cavanagh & Co. 4 4,298 13 3 
Fasey ; ; 4,201 13559 
Jackson 4,170 19) a 
Turner. : ; : 4,095 7% 
Somervail & Co. . é 4,054 2 If 
Wilkinson Bros. . ; 3,968 oOo o 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co. . 3,905 .4ene 
Pethick & Co. ; , 3,749 Cae 
S. W. Harrison .& Co. 4 3,692 oO oF 
Thorne. ; 5 . ; : ; i. 3,688 53am 
Herring & Sons . : 3 a - 3,637, 16088 
Horsell ‘ . , ; ; ‘ +) 3,570: ae 
Catley . , ; j ; , ; > 3,393, ome 
P. P. Gilbert Thompson & Co. , F - 3,365 > 5am 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews : . 3.352) 25 
Epwarps & Co., London (accepted ) 3,162. Sie 
Engineer’s estimate ’ : 2;341 


QUANTITIES, &c, LITHOGRAPHED|oonsPR& WANG, OFFICE, 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


SPRAGUE & C0.'S 


“INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘*WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4rRBON-LIWES) 


ARE AOCEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *ycsranserege"® 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel, No, 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., § 
Boiler Seatings and Covers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blne and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 

Fire Olay. 


: Olay, 
| HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


" FROSTERLEY 
xcs: MARBLE,” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


_METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8... 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No, 871 Hop, Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CoO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘'FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,’' 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


Screened and graded 
OR CLINKER to suit all purposes 
J in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities, 


Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone. 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful, London,” 
BACK NUMBERS. 

Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 

Series, all Numbers previous to 

June 30, 1904, are now charged 
at 6d. each. 
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vw Pricc 2s.—Office- {mperial Buildings, 


Ludgate Circus, London, BC. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., 
Publisher ‘‘The Architeet,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.0, 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
* 78 inches wide);: ; 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers.) 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes, 
M O N O G RA M S 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 28.) 
g Complete, with box, pad 


and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Fuli names, in neat type, 2s. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Biemingham. 
SENSES 


WITCHELL & CO] 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 


VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.0.} 
Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and f 
Private Buildings, é&c, 

plied. _‘ Trial order solicited. 


d Es 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. | 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


TWIN STOP-COCK. the 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


T & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


GARRAT 


‘ ‘ 
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| oo SSETVw————= 


CARLISLE. 


For drainagework at Fusehill workhouse. 
ArmstrRONG, architect, Carlisle. 


Mr. GEORGE 


A. & D. Thomson . ~ £608 i4 8 
J. & R. Bell = PA4OO TL: LO 
Beaty 426 7 Oo 
meaty ‘ : 420" 0 “0 
Laing & Son . . ASE oO. O 
Hill & Sons : ; ; ’ 4090 Oo 
Gorpon & LoGaN (accepted) : - A HeSO7- 7, 5 


CHURN DOWNS. 
For the erection of three rifle butts, each about 150 feet long 


and 20 feet high, with necessary excavations for markers | 


and target gallery, firing mounds, &c. 


Bushell £953 10 
Trueman 949 O 
Walbou—. - 918 Oo 
Fenton, Son & Co.. 897 15 
Fitt . ' ; 824 oO 
Porter & Co. . 595 0 
W. H. RanpDaL_t, Abingdon (accepted ) 550 oO 
COLCHESTER. 
For new roads on the Winsley estate. Mr. Ernest 5S. 
BEARD, surveyor. 

_ Manders : vee FOL O 
Scales & Robins . 1,548 14 
Jackson Pe 
Oak Building Co., “Ltd. es iw 
Rackham . 1.309). 0 
Wilson, Border & Con : £350) 3 
Dobson & Son jee lite) 

- Everett & Son 7G) O 
Fairclough 1,260 Oo 
Porter & Co. iiiytehs 8) 
irueman . elaQg 0 
Howarp & Son, Colchester (accepted ) s 1,060 oO 

ECCLESALL. 

For the erection of three additional cottage homes at Ful- 

wood. 

Wi.xinson & Sons, Heeley (accepted). . £4,950 


(ay ele) toy fen oyen 


(fe) (e) 2) Toye (ey (2)@) Tose) (ore: 


DOVER. 


For the construction of about 1} mile of double line of light 
railway to River, including steel girder-rails, fishplates, 
tie-bars, &c., Guernsey granite setts and jarrah- wood 
paving blocks on cement concrete, creosoted deal 
sleepers, steel poles and overhead equipment, copper 
bonds, &e., for the Town Council. Mr. H. E. STILGOE 
borough engineer. 


Trenthaniee 4 . £15,000 . 0 
S. Pearson & Son, Ltd T4670°16.5 
.Fry Bros. . EA ACT. <72 27. 
R. & E. Br isley . 13,690°.0. 0 
C. Wimpey & Co. 13;380 0 Oo 
Starkey. 13,157 19 Io 
Blackwell & Com Ta,to4 OF 6 
Law . ; ; 13,229 © O 
Holloway . 13,165.09 0 
R. Woods & Co, ; T2.502010 0 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 12;593 ‘4 oO 
‘ML eaScott ca Co: TAI ZO me Oule 7, 
W. Griffiths & Co. 12,104. 0 0 
BritisH ELECTRICAL EourpMent Cor, London 
(accepted ) , 5 ; ; ‘ 10,408 17° 9 
EAST HAM. 
| For the enlargement of Manor Park school. 
Almond & Sons, Ltd. . el 3 1 OO MIS. 
Chessum & Sons. 45700110) 0 
Gregory 7,001 O O 
Holliday & Gr Scand Ltd. oye GO 
Nightingale . 4 M52on OO 
Stimpson & Co. . . 7 500k O mo 
Carter . . 71357, 0 0 
North 73347 2 © 
Jerram . 7.205 4) 0 
F. & A. Willmott . 7207 taka 10 
Symes . : 7,202 0 O 
Gregar & Son TiZOOLEO |. O 
Horswill 7,199 9 90 
Hammond & Son 3 : 6,959) 0 0 
Mappison, Canning Town, E. (accepted ) 6;829.0 © 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY. DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


, LIGHTNING 
| CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
| DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns | 


sPointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
e page of Works required. 


pemery i See ht 


Thornaby. 


Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 

‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 

meleu Ee! No. 238, 
Nottingham. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


BASSANT Bnros. 


ESTD. 1879. 


PARQUET FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS, 
87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 


Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 
No connection with any other firm 


Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Oarpetless, London.” 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS 
CLEETHORPES.) 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared,| |, 
i of THE CATHEDRALS which have been} |} || 
&¥ (published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


B.J.HUDSON & SONS. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c, 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 
46 & 47 HigH STREET, 
New OxForD STREET, W.O. 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 


Stockton-on-T ees. 


FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


of the same name. 


Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


RIDGES, | } 


| Electric Bells FINIALS, CHIMNEY fore VENTILATORS, Case, Litts, &e. 
: Supplied and Fixed. L Special low : Se Birdie for Wire- 
Estimates Free. 1 Spécialité—WINDOW HEADS. | SP pa He oes Sratoogiuti Of 


Windows and Skylights 


| Estimates and Illustrations post 
free on appl cation. 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


\ 
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ENFIELD. ; LONDON—continued. ° 
For erecting a day-room at the workhouse. Miro ate For the ‘erection. of proposed. block of working-class 
Knicutey, architect, dwellings in Lower Cross Road, Hampstead. a | 
L. & W. H. Patman ae i ; . £388 0 o Mattock & Parsons _ . . £13,356 ou 
Almond & Son , ‘ , ; . + -~3O5GO Oo Hudsin 6: Co.0 +: : . (4, 12,589 ome 
Pearce. ; ‘ : , ; : Bee tick Le Martin, Wells & Co. . ‘ . . .. 12,560. ome 
Fairhead & Son. 5 : : : = 350.0 0 Weiser sen 2 : a 2730 oO 
Sands & Burley. ; : ; ; esd AS Ommry Perry & Co. ; ne 12,100 ona 
Kind Vn : ae : : -  313)\)Gn=0 Nightingale i? ‘ . ‘ 4 ; s ; 11,936 o B 
Thomas . ; : ne : © 2928020} | Johnson & Co.’ Wee 3 : . 4) 131,900: 0umE 
GUILDFORD. Knight & Son ©. ; ; : ‘ » 11,8950 °% 
For the erection of a new scarlet-fever pavilion, as well as Patrick . ‘ : . - 11,889 0 6 
certain small additions to the administration block and Applebee & Sons . . . . - 11,800 0 © 
outbuildings at the Woodbridge hospital. Mr. E. L. Cowley & Drake . . . . - 11,644 .0 6 
Lunn, architect. Cre vviall® Ltd. | 4 : : 3 : - 11,568. /o =m 
Holden : F ; ; ; F : £3,816 0 Oo Saunders . .. : Y : ‘ - 11,489 ofmm 
Smith . ; ; f ‘ : * 1 3,656-0 0 Lawrence & Sons. % 3 ed - 11,484 0 @ 
Swayne & Sons . F : , : = #33555" <0, fo Gutteridge... . - ‘ne - 11,480 0 o 
Kingerlee & Sons : j : : C3 )5 COMO. Davy & Jones. : . . - - 11,356 o @ 
Higgs & Outhwaite . : ‘ ; 6 a GS 7 eo eG J. Parsons . . . ‘ : . - 11,355 Oot 
Crosby & Co. ° 5 oe a) ns 9 RR ae ene the execution of sanitary works at the Kilburn Lane 
Jenkins & Sons . : ; : : 13/524 GO school. . 

Higlett & Hammond ,; oT : * | 3)5048%oO° “oO Neal ji F ” ' " X : . £398 0 6 
Drowley & Co. . . . . . - 3494 0 0 Durbin & Katesmark .  , : : » 359 Ov—E 
Martin, Wells COs: . . . : 3,475 0:10 Davis & Bennett . . : : ‘ - 353 sO meee 
MeCarthy Sc Frith}. Ms: 355 S76 hes 7 cae, J-& M. Patrick . . . | eo 
Ellis. . . CADE Fateh ge . - 3445 9 O Cowley & Drake . _* Sn ‘ . “320° °O Tia 
Smith & sons _. . : . . 2 es mOLRO Godson & Son ; ‘ : ‘ : . 3rs oo aa 
Tribe & Robinson : ? : P “by 35345 OURO Bull : : ‘ f ; : : . 299 0 0 
Hughes . . . . . . Fy 103 neo R. P. Beattie*. , . , : : . 286 3 @ 
Mircnett Bros. (accepted) : : * 3320 © ©} For the execution of sanitary works at the Hackford Road 

Oak Building Co. 3 ee ohe 350 1 On LOUD. school, Brixton. 
LONDON. . Lathey Bros, . 4 ; : ‘hae . 4609 0 4 
For the supply of heating apparatus at Sydenham Hill Road Parker . : , : : +) ee - 500. Goa 
school. : Durbin & Katesmark P i Oe ; 556,10 am 
Kite & Co, ; : ; d : i - £900 "0 0 Goad : ; : ‘ ; : ; - 555 oO G 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. 560, 0 0 Davis & Bennett . : ; ; ; Sissi Game 
Haden & Sons b Pris . a5 S¢amOurO W. J. Mitchell & Son. : ; ; =| 525 = Owue 
Wippell Bros. & Row . : core ‘MS AGurOm tO L. Whitehead & Co., Ltd. foe ; , (500. 0 ag 
Haden & Sons (alternative estimate). - | 8335 4NOr EO J. & C. Bowyer , : ; F ‘ : 500° Om 
Detries & Sons, Ltd.* . 5 ‘ ‘ 522 ao R. P. Beattie*. ; : ner ; ood ke LO ae 

* Recommended for acceptance. “ Recommended for acceptance. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. a 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


OW 


\ is 
Ww 
— 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. ; 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market, Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


EH PHONE 6558; -GHRRARD. 


KINNINMONT & TAYLOR, "susan, zesmen 


19 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, W. 


Legal Work of every description. Estimates Post Free. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For new Beets office at Chelsea, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


Shamrock 
Stone. 
Colborne “4 13,900 413,790 
Christie 13,645 13,528 
Gibson . 13,585 13,500 
Ansell . 13,499 13,431 
Triggs - 13,188 13,188 | 
Renshaw 12,971 12,871 | 
Ferguson & Co. 12,898 12,873 
Bulled & Co. 12,756 12,704 
Lole & Co. 12,724 2,694 
Williams, Ltd. 12,647 12,567 
Stimpson & Co. . 12,460 12,442 
“Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 12,448 12,326 
Foster Bros. . 12,438 12,438 
Appleby & Sons . 12,927 E27 
Cropley Bros., Ltd. 12,293 12,310 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 121233 12,100 
~ Lawrence & "Sons 12,158 12,043 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. 12,138 12,013 
Willett . 12,134 12,022 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. 12,000 12,015 
Banyard & Son . 12,000 11,875 
_ Smith & Sons, Ltd. 11,989 11,960 
Perry Bros. . 11,800 11,700 
Whitehead & Co., td. 11,778 11,678 
Lorden & Son : 11,749 11,630 
Mattock & Parsons 11,650 11,550 
Norton . : 5 F 11,514 11,814 
Wisdom Bros. . . 11,500 11,380 
C. Wall, Ltd. : 5 11,400 11,292 
Shelborne & Co. 11,275 11,165 
Nightingale . 11,105 fi tana ty, 
GALBRAITH Bros. (accepted) . 10,990 10,985 


For enlargement of town hall in Harrow Road, for the 
Paddington Borough Council. 


B. E. NIGHTINGALE (accepted har ; (oe) 


- 412,342 
For construction of footbridge over canal, for Camberwell 
Borough Council. 


WoopHam & Sons, Catford (accepted) . . £3,969 0 O 


LONDON —continued : 


For the construction of underground conveniences in Great 
Dover Street. Mr. A. Harrison, borough surveyor. 


Shelbourne & Co. i 431 532° 0 'o 
Finch & Co. . : Bo 27 One O 
Jennings, Ltd. .% A : : 3 aes, O50 + OF O 
Doulton & Co. . : ‘ : é A BHyfsfowy xo) Mo: 
Parsons ‘ Fag hays. Koy” Ko: 
Thomas & Edge , 2,683 0 oO 
R. & E. Evans 2,595 0 oO 
Foster Bros. : : 5 : PPA, 510) {O71 .O 
Chambers Bros. . : pe 24341,.0) CO 
Wispom Bros., Isleworth (accepted ) os 


For the construction of boiler-house and seating boiler at 
the infirmary, for the Chelsea Board of Guardians. 


Wiver & Co. . £876: 0.0 
Harding & Son 8 15)2.0% "0 
Feltham . : 807. 0 oO 
Cruise & Son . 759 9 0 
Brown 720M O 
Faulkner & Sons 697 0 oO 
Mollett & Co. . 694 15 0 
G. WADE (accepted ) * 689 0 oO 
Pearce F : ; ; OOO Onn 
* Extra £ 50 for vertical damp-course. 


LANCHESTER. 


For laying of 300 yards of g-inch sewers, with manholes, 
&c., construction of settling and septic ieee and. con- 


tact bacterial and streaming filters. Mr. J. R. Lupron, 

surveyor. 
Lant £14959 35.0 
Armstrong iif, Xe) Xe 
Champney 1,319 0 © 
Manners 162A: OMG 
Birtley . ¥ LO leet geek 
Browell i515 Om Omn © 
Walker ith OnsOm O 
laylonr: 1,148 0 O 
Frater Moss wizeeS 
Routledge . 1.O75uO@ © 
W. Joxnson, Stanley | SO, Durham 2 (ac. 

cepted ) 1,060 0 © 


. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telegrams, ‘' Snewin, London.” LONDON, H.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


@ |™= LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. L™° 


PRE Proprietors of the 


Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. 
MINES IN GERMANY. 

; This Company’s Mineral Rock Mastic Asphalite 
fighest Award (Silver) is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, Home Office, 
hl Naa ea ear and other Government Departments, for Roofing, 

cb Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


NROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 
PARTY WALLS 


wAREHOUSES, &c. 


Montrotier Seyssel 


(BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) 
(Established 1871.) 


Asphalite Mines. 


Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN SICILY, 


LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO, 


WINDSOR ST., Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAMI. 
BALUSTERS, NEWELS, 

| OVERDOORS, and CARVING 

of every description. 


_ Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


Double Sliding Doors. 


__Double Sliding Doors, Also at Liverpool, Gaseow Ee 
Bees & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


“a TERRA-COT TA: 


GLAZED BRICKS: 


SANITARY PIPES, 


-F.BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. aa | 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. | LONDON 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


eI 
la wa 


IN ALL 


WRITE FOR ILILUSTRATED LIST. 


‘For Index of Advertisers, see page *- 
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MERTHYR. us OXFORD. | 

For the erection of stabling, lofts, &c., with boundary walls | For the erection of a cricket’ ‘pavilion, Cowley Road, for 
and outbuildings. Mr. ARTHUR Marks, architect, Jesus College. Mr. R. Encanp, surveyor. 

Merthyr Tydfil. Hutchins & Sons. f - £1,375°0J0 
Watts . . . . . . . °£1,435 10 © T. H. KinGEer.ee & Sons, Oxford ‘(accepted) . 1,263 -“Bilo, 
Jenkins. “ 4 ; : : : 9) L420 00 
Williams. t ; A ‘ a + A750 oa SCOTLAND. 1 
Sullivan . ; * 15259 © ©} For alterations and additions to Luthriebank, Fife. Messrs. 
R. Luioyp, Georgetown (accepted) . ; . IyISO. 50500 Tuoms & Wix1E, architects, Dundee. 

NEW CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Accepted nie S, : 
For new school buildings at the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Royal J. & D. Ross, Newburgh, mason . 5 . 2345 Jn 

Grammar school. W. Bird, Wormit, joiner : : : - 329 q7mmo 
Fenwick & Co. . 3 : ; ; $630,472 (0 © D. Brown, Dundee, plumber . . . - Jl] O@% 
D. & J. Ranken . ‘ : q : Mle bes leurs G. Kilgour, Dundee, plasterer ; : . 68 ga 
Miller . 4 : : : ; : - 26,s03\gist oO T. Black, St. Andrews, slater 3 - , a 50a 
Mauchlen :. . -. 9.) 5) 9° RG oe eo ere ey, public hall at Taynuilt. Mr. G. Woutrr Brenay, 
Howe & Co. 2 : : : :  SaMswis see) architect, Oban. 

Weatheritt . : : , : - 255664 300 o Accepted tenders. 
Fasten . : , . . > 25,351 ©° O J. Rowan, Appin, joiner : . £289 10 0 
‘Weir ; ; : , : ; , - 25,302 -0 Oo Ms Rowan, Appin, mason and bricklayer . 294° 
Hope . : : : . : - “255277 3 11 D. MacG. Jamieson, Oban, slater . F - 86 ion 
Sheriff & Sons . . : . . - 25,251 17 1 A. MacDougall, Oban, plumber é } . 57 
Davidson . : ; : ‘ : =) 26,220 15 a7 PD. Peat, Fort William, plasterer 3 ; . 43° ome 
J. & W. Lowry . : : Eoy 1.25,108 0 Oo A. Robertson, Oban, painter : : : * 25 oa 
Weatherley 2 ‘ 4 : ‘ > (925,065 810180 , 
Lumsden . s : : : ; +) 124,922 1D 10 SHORNCLIFFE. 

Worley : : : 4 d : - 24,752 1 11 | For post office at sey for H.M. Office of Works, &e. 
Bewley : é ‘ . . : - 2A BOee W602 Wise . : : “8, 296 0-90 
Elliott Bros. : : : ; : - 24,349°15 1oO Gosby . : ; * ‘ “ . 2,221 130% 
Watt Bros. . A : 4 ; E - 24,318 18 8 Nicholls : P . ; F : .- 2,200. Ona 
Pringle . Sa) te : : « SA 307e sero Fearon. k : . : 5 : - 1,990/) Game 
Smith Bros., Ltd. d é 3 K .. Qae75 ho oO Logan . 2 : : : : Ss - 1,949) fone 
Ferguson . : : . > 2ABG5 Is -48 Grayling : ’ : 5 : . 1,920 50mm 
Armitage & Hodgson . . : : =| 24840" 2090 Denne . 4 ‘ : : ; . 1,893) Gime 
Nicholls we ont ; : : ; : \ 24,672) 150 East & Hyde ; : ; : 3 - 1,852° Gam 
Foster A : : ; : +? -23,080)0" 2.0 Denne & Son ; : : : : . ' 1,8505 Some 
Braithwaite & Co. ane we : i -” 23406083 293 Gann & Co. : ; i : ; - 11,7742 (ome 
Hunter : ; : ‘ : > 23 A cota ero Newton White . : F 5 : - 1,745 Ou 
Middlemiss Bros. ; . : ; «,) 23,256 ee 0 Castle & Son , : . : ; - 1,699 160m 
Riley. : : : : »| 122,05 0815 7 Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . : : ; . 1,694 oF 
Parkinson & Sons, Ltd. 3 : é » | PROTO ah Browning . é ; : ; . 1,660)400mm 
Arnold & Son. : : : ; >“ A2t, 670213 5 R. Webster ; ; ‘ . ; . 1,450 ommm 


—__ 


PRODUCTION. 


One Gallon covers from 


atelbe LATEST 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SAN 


Flows Freely, 
Hard Wearing, 

Easily Washed 
and Polished, 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD, 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


60 to 70 Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


LENE” 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY | 
HARDENS. 


RED LABEL FoR ouT- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 
3315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 


it +1] 


mmr 
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- SKIRCOAT. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. 
; ( : : ‘ ; For erection of. the NewMarket hotel in Market Place. 
For ahaa of a street. Mr. Lister Coates, architect, Mr. Frep. C. Martin, architect, Nottingham. 
te Keeling ; PLZ.olleo -O 
Staves . ‘ ‘ Lam so. 8 Eastwood & Co. 2,600 0 O 
Hanson . . 1) FAO). 10°6 Vallance B20 4 OneO 
Allott & Spencer 186 «ko Messom AZ, TOOL 10.0 
Bullough 159 8 8 Vickers 2,175), 0750 
Brook ; TIO 10. 252 Percival 2.1708. QO: cO 
Brook . . 138 0 ‘oO Greenwood . 2,149 .0 © 
Longbottom ie Teel) 0 Evan Bros. . : ; eae ‘ Perky MOY Xe) 
ae Pes k * 2 Gj eee ~,,» 9812 1| Mauve & Co, Nottingham (accepted) . 2020.0: (0 
eee PeoRD Peer care le(ceniee) + 93. 7 ! | For the erection of Congregational church. Messrs. GEORGE 
Baines & R. PALMER BatnEs, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, W.C. , ter rt 
Kingerlee & Sons : PAd2Ol CO. G 
STAMFORD. Vallance & Blythe 4 228,..0.,0 
) ; Messom ; 4,179 9 9 
For the erection of a residence, cottage, stables, &ec., at Coulson & Lofts . 4,060 0 O 
Wothorpe. Messrs. J. G. Stattesrass & Sons, archi- | North . : , . ; ; F pe Reure ae tovnme 
tects, Peterborough. ; Kerridge & Shaw ; ‘ 3 Sees 13020 OO 
‘Bowman & Sons. . . £2,999 0 o| Mawle & Co. 3,012.10 0 
Peasgood . ; : . 2,993 12 6 Barlow & Co. 3.500.300 
‘Eastwood . 2,979. 0. O Earnshaw : : Aes oe e's of 8353504, On8,0 
‘Woolston . 4 2.955. 0.0 J. GrrEnwoop, Wood Street, Mansfield (ac- 
Hinson & Co. 2,872 10 Oo cepted) ; Jes . : + 3,320 9 O 
Roberts Bros. 23 henO.) O = 
Henson 2,815. 0. oO . WALES. 
Thurley Bros. 2,802 8 2/| For the erection of thirty-two houses at Deri, for the No. 2 
BLlicas- . ‘ : : , ; . 2,735,..0°. 0 Building Club. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. 
Kettering Co-operative Builders, Ltd. . 2,744 0 0 Fudor : . £8,832 10 0 
Storer Bros. . ; : : ; : tee? 2054 0). 0 R. Lloyd 1) £3;2401 OO 
Bridgefoot & Son.. ee wer TOA T > (2 E. P. Davies 7,648 O ©O 
Shanks . ; : oen2,6552-40 0 Morris & Co. 7,616 0 oO 
Parker . 2,683 16. 6 Williams ‘ 7552. OF O 
Nichols Bros. 2,674.19" 0 Jewell & Davies . : : : AG? Hom G 
Hipwell & Co. Z,.072.0 0 W. W. Davies, Cardiff (accepted ) 7,200: O @ 
Guttridge 2O2t 3.5 Bowen & Co. : : : 7,200 O- @ 
Watson 2,600 O O Ruddiford Bros. 7,068 oO oO 
Gray . : : . 3 ‘ : Z57a 9.0 Gibbon. 7 OSS “OO 
Siwpon & FREEMAN, Oundle (accepted ) . GRO OO Vodden & Lee 6,912 0 oO 
Lindsay 2 : , ; 2472 0 oi J. Lloyd 6,800 0 Oo 
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BALDWINS, 17. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


GALWANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
BAS? London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


TANKS & CISTERNS | 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. | 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 
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BATH & PORTLAND I 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


NSE 
TRADE MARK 
COMBE DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


“MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN , 


bene now HARTHAM PARK 
, PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
BRADFORD, ga : 


PORTLAND. 


| 


4 ; ———— eS 

eee AD BATH Ce, only of She: Barn 855 ~ LONDON DEPOTS: 
ae : wets t te ie ee C.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK. ! 
| L&SW.R. NINE ELMS SW. 


FE (WAl© aye 5 
for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS; 
2 ces 


LIVERPOOL: - 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE St EAST. 


132 CROSVENOR R2®, PIMLICO. 


MANCHESTER i) 


TRAFFORD PARK 
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WALES. 


For paving, kerbing, channelling, sewering, forming and 
metalling Lewis Terrace, Oak Terrace and De Winton 


Terrace, Llanbradach. Mr. Atrrep O. Harpur, 

surveyor. 
Sims ; : 734 0 InD 
Howells . : ; : ; é : 4H UPL O & 
Rutter: .. : 1724 OO 
Brock 697 0 o 
Shapcott . : 665 FO 
Osmond & Sons d : : é 682 0 0 
T. Epwarps, Taffswell (accepted) . “ 642 0 0 


Received too late for classification. 
BRENTWOOD. 
For the rebuilding of the Queen inn, Brentwood, Essex. 
Mr. Herpert Ricues, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
William Street, London, E.C. 


Dowsing & Davis A : : ; 2101 FO mnG 
Clemens Bros. 1,005 10 o 
T. Osborn & Sons : 925. 0 Oo 
F. W. Burtwe tt (accepted) . re) 


993.0 
DUBLIN. 


For extension of the refuse destructor works 
Street. Mr. Harry, engineer. - 


MELDRUM Bros., Ltd. (accepted) F 


FINCHLEY. 


For the erection of .three pairs of semi-detached houses for 
the Birkbeck Bank, on the Regent’s Park Road Estate, 


in Stanley 


14,7,401) 0: 80 


Finchley. Mr. Mrerrison Garroop, F.S.I., architect, 

Birkbeck Bank Chambers, W.C. 
Henry Line . i 3 ; " : - £4,680 0 o 
Johnson & Sons . : ; , : o 9 4, 530enOCnO 
Read & Wilkinson : : F ; + 4,480.80) 7O 
Chas. Wall, Ltd. . ; ‘ ‘ ; ¢4+4,250m00 GO 
King . ' : : : : : + 23,703 emOu ao 
Roberts ; ; ‘ ; : Fo HU) Oo 
Jaccers & Co., Albert Works, Deptford, 

and Bromley-by-Bow (accepted)*  , : 13,240.50 40 


* Including extras. 


TRADE NOTES. 


His Majesty’s War Department are using Watson & Co,’s 
“Reliance” lead and bitumen damp-course for powder 
magazines, &c., on Plumstead Marshes, an extension of 
Woolwich Arsenal; the material is easily laid, and is not 
affected by intense heat or by damp, and_ is economical, 
It can be used for vertical as well as horizontal work, 


With reference to our illustration in last week’s issue of 
The Architect of the new buildings in Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, the electric-power lifts were supplied by 
Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, of Queen’s Road, 
Battersea. The same firm supplied the two large electric 
passenger lifts in the vestibule of the Coliseum theatre. 


Tue War Office are advertisIng their annual notice 
inviting those who desire to be placed on the list of firms 
entitled to tender for army contracts to send in applications 
to the secretary, stating the particular articles which they 
manufacture, and the names of at least two well-known 
firms or public bodies who have purchased from them and 
are prepared to certify as to the quality of their productions, 


Tue Brightside Foundry and Engineering Company, 
Sheffield, have just secured from the Government the order 
for heating the new War Office buildings in Whitehall. 
The system to be adopted is low-pressure steam heating, 
with radiators. The Brightside Company have been Govern- 
ment contractors for many years, and have carried out many 
important contracts. The work they have at present in 
hand includes the provision of heating arrangements for 
Wadsley asylum, Firvale workhouse, Bolton (Lancashire) 
workhouse, while they have just completed a large water- 
softening plant and heating apparatus at the Frimley sana- 
torium, Surrey. ; 


EXPERIMENTS are about to be made with the view of 
increasing the efficiency of the Bell Rock light. It is under- 
stood that a system of incandescent lighting by means of 
colza oil sprayed on to incandescent burners is to be tried. 
It is believed that this will greatly increase the power of 
the flash, and effect a large saving in the amount of oil 
consumed. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. National Council and some of the rural district councils on 
the question of building by-laws. The deputation, which 
MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B. will wait on the President at noon on the 23rd inst., will 
—__—— = submit the case for new by-laws, their chief request being 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: TOWER FROM SOUTH-EAST. that nothing shall be contained in the by-laws to hinder the 


——  - 


construction of good cottages. Suggestions will also be made 
THE CROFT, BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


as to the width of roads and on the question of plans. 


LYMPSHAM RECTORY, SOMERSET. A spEcIAL committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce has examined the County Councils Building Act 

THE CASTLE OF NUREMBERG. | Amendment Bill with the object of formulating amendments 

MS to its provisions, which seriously affect the interests of 

COURTYARD OF AN ANCIENT PALACE, MALINES. owners and occupiers of business premises in the county 


of London. The report of the committee was submitted at the 
| meeting of the Council of the Chamber for approval, the 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. London County Council having invited the Chamber to 
| express an opinion with reference to the Bill. A report on 
Iessrs. PatmaNn &. FoTHERINGHAM, Lrp., builders, an- | the City of London (Means of Escape from Fire) Bill pro- 
ounce that “ Mr. A. E. Parker has not had any connection | moted by the City Corporation, will also be presented. 
vith, or interest 1n, this firm for some considerable time.” Tue cottages built on the Blackley estate by the Man- 
Ir is proposed to erect new baths in Kingstown, co. | chester Corporation do not let well. They are a long 
Jublin, which will cost 11,000/., Other schemes of public | distance from the city, and the rents, although they have 
mprovement are also contemplated, including technical | been reduced, are, when coupled with the cost of tram fares, 
chools at a cost of 5,000/. prohibitive to many workers. Very many of the houses 
Tue students of the second, third and honours stages in | are empty, and the present loss is computed at the rate of 
uilding construction at the Birmingham Municipal School | about 1,500/, a year. The sanitary committee have con- 
f Art last week paid a visit to Sir Alfred Hickman’s steel | sidered various plans for popularising the houses, and they 
yorks at Bilston, under'the leadership of their lecturer, | are negotiating with the tramways committee to obtain a 
Mir. Francis B. Andrews, and they were taken round the reduction of the tram fares between the city and the main 
yorks and shown the various processes in the production | road to the estate. 


 * i ———————, 


of steel. , A pEPUTATION, representing the Leeds Trade and Labour 
Tue Chairman of the Dublin City and County Per- | Council and the Leeds Labour Representation committee, 
nanent Building Society, speaking at the annual meeting, | waited on the Leeds City Council last week to urge that the 
irew attention to the demand for the erection of alarger | Corporation should themselves carry out the construction 
number of houses worth from 24/. to 32/. a year. In | of the new Colsterdale reservoir, instead of giving the work 
January the company had out more money than during | to a contractor. This course was declared to be cheaper, 
1904, which is a fair indication that the building trade was | and would to a large extent solve the unemployment pro- 
looking up. He recommended builders to turn their atten- | blem in the city. When the matter came before the Council 
tion to that class of house, saying they would have no diffi- | the proposal was dismissed. It was declared that municipal 
culty in letting or selling them, so long as they did not ask | officers were not as capable of managing workmen as the 
too big a profit. contractor who had continual experience, and if the Cor- 
Tur President of the Local Government Board has | poration undertook the work it would be necessary to create 
consented to receive a deputation from the Workmen’s | a new department of new men unfamiliar with each other. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


A PRIVATE syndicate has been formed with the object of 
building two ‘500 horse-power Momentum engines for light- 
ing the Alexandra Palace and grounds. 
aken a number of first-class certificates 
s been running at the 
Alexandra Palace, and it has, moreover, been lately patented 


be added, has t 
during: the past four years that it ha 


in Germany. 


Tue Leith Corporation commenced 
in connection with the extension of 


is at present sufficient 
power during the summer load for 
number of cars. It is expected that 
electric station and 
pleted before the ne 


THE promoters of the West Cumberland Tramways Bill 
have been informed by a conference of local authorities | 
giving assent to the Bill unless | 
mmencement of work 
specified in clause 3 of the Bill be altered to one year. 


that they will refrain. from 

the extension of two years for the co 
Douglas Fox & Partners, the enginee 
completed detailed specifications and 


Tue Blackburn Town Council vigorously discussed last 
week a proposal by the electricity and tramways committee 
ouncil wishing to look over ‘the 
consent of the chairman or vice- 


to make members of the C 
electricity works obtain the 


chairman of the committee, or the town 


was regarded by several members as a blow at 
members, but in the end it was approved bya majority of the 


Council. 


THE Light Railway Commissioners, after 
Grimsby on the 6th inst., approved a schem 


struction of a light railway from the 
new dock at Immin 
six miles, 
74,0007, 

either st 


that at the sections beyond docks 5 and 
necessary. 


LONDON & 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business. 


Total Security, &3,800,000. 


RACES SE eae tee 
BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the demand for the 
Cathedral: Series; all numbers 
previous to June 30, 1904, are 
now charged at 6d. each. 


Publishers, “The Architect,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings; 


Leith tramway system 
and the conversion of the system to one of electricity. There 
plant at the electric station to provide 


the additions to the plant will be com- 
xt winter load is required. 


rs to the scheme, have 
bills of quantities, and 
tenders have been received for carrying out the work. 


gham to Grimsby, 

The estimate for the construction 
The company have applied for permission to use 
eam or horse-power on the line, 
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The engine, it ma } 
ae a already fitted install 
towns. 
the burgh, and cable 


on Monday the work 


In connection 
Battersea town hall 


the propulsion of a | 
the extension of the | 


is its simplicity and 
highest speeds may 
duce into Parliament 


Sir | 


Sussex coast. 


clerk. The proposal 


the rights of | passed over to the Co 


an inquiry at 
e for the con- 
f the proposed 
stance of about 
of the line was 


site o 
avd 


392,395/. 
Tue London, 
pany’s sharehold 


but it is certain 
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Yeo. Deal. PP. Pine, 
1732""%3"'x3" =... 128. 9d, 16s. 6d. per 100, 
af a ee sag! s. Od, 3 
45 o> 14” .., 65. 9d 9s, Od. % 


= Sasa 76 
=== PEE 
te 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above at the 
following low prices :— 


Wainscot, P. Pine, 
14x4” .., 66s, 9d. 27s. Od. per square, 
l x4, 45s. 04, 223, 9d, 


” 
These prices do not include desiccation, 
Please apply for further particulars to 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 
Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 
Telephone 601 end 602 Avenne, 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 
GILBERT WOOD ®& oo. LTD. 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.| 


‘Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E,C. 


The light has been runnin 
temporary engine for the lighting of the new 
hall and infectious diseases 


with 


PROCEEDINGS were commen 
tion, Westminster, on Monday, before ‘Mr.’ L. L. Macass 
sitting as sole arbitrator between the Belfast. Tra 
Company and the Corporatio 
purchase by the authority 
The transfer has already taken 


claim, which amounted to n 
of 345,971 for the com 
for two other undertakin 
profits and 7,500/. compensation 

secretary. The full figure was 4 
amount of the principal moneys secured by the company’s 
outstanding debentures (60,0002. ) 


‘meeting that, after exhaustive and care‘ul 


THE installation of electricity for the lighting of Bo'nes 
was inaugurated on Monday. 
estimated to cost about 255 
the National Electric Cons 


The. works, which al 
ooo/., have been constructed } 
truction .Co., Ltd., which hay 


ations in Oban, Musselburgh and othe 
The pawer-station is situated about the centre ¢ 


s have been laid throughout the towr 
for some months by means of, 
library, tow) 


oO 
5 


hospital. 


the electrical exhibition at th 


a demonstration was given on Satur 


day last of the--Kearney-Thom eleéctric mono-rail system 
| By this method the carriages 

with wheels placed centrally, 
rail only, balance being maintained by guide-wheels travel. 
| ling in a slotted rail held in 

This slotted rail supplies the cu 
the car in the usual way. 


are each supported on bogies 
and running on one ground. 


supports over the vehicles 
rrent to the dynamos driving 
The merit claiméd for the system 
its safety, and it is asserted that the 
be attained. It is proposed to intro- 
next year a Bill to secure powers for 


constructing a line on this system from London to the 


ced at the Surveyors’ Instity- 
ey, 
mways. 
n of that city, arising out of the 
of the company’s undertaking, 
place, the system having 
rporation on December 31, 1904. The 
early 400,000/, includes an item 
pany’s undertaking, about 20,000/. 
8s, 74,216/ threé years’ unexpired 
to directors, manager and 
52,3954, but deducting the 


the total claim was 


Brighton and South Coast Railway Com- 


were informed at the i1ecent general 
inquiry, the 


PHCENIX. 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, © 


MODERATE RATES, 
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m| renew- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ction of the South London Railway between Battersea | 500/., of the two archways at the ends of Duke’s Head 
ark and Peckham Rye stations had been selected as a con- |; Passage in the City. 
snient piece of line upon which to make an initial trial of Tue Staffordshire County Council have come to an agree- 
ectrical working. Mr. Philip Dawson, the electrical | ment with the Post Office in regard to the question of the 
agineer advising the Board, with the aid of Major Cardew, | erection of telegraph poles along the roads of the county. 
ne of the directors, had recommended that the overhead | The terms of the Council that the poles should only be 
ynductor system should be used, thus avoiding the dangers | erected subject to the approval of the sites by the county 
hich had: been ‘experienced’ with the third-rail system | main roads surveyor have been adopted. 
ince it had been established. -The overhead system Tue Local Government Board have urged the Willesden 
wwolved the introduction of other novel features. If it is , Board of Guardians to obviate the overcrowded state of the 
roved to be successful the Board will consider and advise | workhouse infirmary at Willesden, and the Guardians are 
he proprietors upon the desirability of extending it on | accordingly submitting a scheme for an initial expenditure 
ther parts of the Company’s suburban system. of 20,000/, on workhouse blocks and dining-hall for 200 in- 
; | mates, .to form part of an ultimate scheme for 1,000 inmates. 
Tue Royal Commission on London Traffic and Locomo- 
| tion held its first sitting after the Christmas recess at the 
VARIETIES. Westminster Palace Hotel on the 2nd inst., and had under 
rue Bury Town Council have sanctioned the erection of consideration the draft report. The Commissioners will . 
‘ters in connection with the plunge baths at the Corporation | Sit on several days a week in future until their work 1s 
yaths. The cost will be about 6oo/., and it is estimated that _ completed. 
41, a year will. be saved in the cost of water. _ Aw action which came before the Lancashire Chancery 
Tue Liverpool City Council have been snformed that the | ©OUtt, im which rights of light were involved, has been 
costs of appeal against the award given in the Rivington settled. The arrangement is that the defendant should pay 


arbitration case would be not less than 1,000/. instead of | to the plaintiff the sum of 575/. and costs between solicitor 
sool., the figure previously stated. ~ | and client, and that the plaintiff should give the defendant 


Pians’prepared’ by Messrs, R. E. W. Berrington & Son, the right to build according to certain plans and sections 
.| signed by the architects of the respective parties. 


Westminster and Wolverhampton, have been accepted in ; : EDA 2) ; : 
connection with the sewage” shee for ee and Te \talian Minister of Public Works has published 
Wellington (Salop) = a draft of the proposed scheme for a direct line, of 

s Ka railway between Rome and Naples. Hitherto the distance 


‘Tue Lower House, of the Prussian Diet on Tuesday | py rail from the capital to the largest city in Italy has been 
passed the second reading of Paragraph I. of the General | 156 miles; the new railway would reduce it to 131 miles. 
Canal Bill, empowering the Government to expend the sum | Only 933 miles of entirely new line will require to be made. 
of 334,575,000 marks (16,728,750/.) for the construction of | and the total cost of construction is estimated at 2,800,000/, 
waterways. _ | The railway will not be electric as was at one time intended. 

Tue Surveyors’ Institution will on Monday resume the Tue Boston Waterworks Co., Lincolnshire, recently in- 
discussion on the papers by Mr. A. R. Stenning and Mr. | vited tenders for the supply of iron pipes for the duplication 
William Menzies, entitled respectively “Urban and Rural | of the mains. English firms were easily able to beat their 
By-Laws and suggested Amendments” and “ Building By- | foreign competitors out of the market. The tenders 
Laws in Rural Districts.” worked out much lower than_had been anticipated, but the 

Tue Corporation of London have sealed an agreement | selected tender, from one of the best of English makers, 
with the Ecclesiastical Commmissioners for the removal by | quoted the pipes at 12s. per ton less than the foreign manu- 
the latter body, on consideration of the payment to them of | facturers offered to supply them LOL 
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SUTFEIEMENT 


At the Manchester town hall Colonel A. G. Durnford, | The firm, however, will soon be independent of the toy 
inspector of the,Local Government Board, held an inquiry : supply, for they intend shortly to generate current on th, 
on Friday into the application of the Corporation for .sanc- | own premises. The building is entirely devoid of galleri: 
tion to borrow a sum of 100,000/. in connection with the | and the whole of the tools are therefore on the grou 
erection and equipment of the Municipal School of Tech- floor. There are over 200 machines employed in_ the pr 
nology. Up to January 31, 1905, the total payments made duction of component parts of the Cundall oil-engj 
in connection-with the equipment and building amounted | the Cundall ” folding machine and the _ Cundall ” Date) 
to 337,564/, and there remained an excess of payments | suction gas-engine and improved suction. gas-produe, 
over receipts of 99,0212 Of this excess 8,032/ was ex- | plant, the great care taken in the Production of even t} 
pended in the purchase of land for additional buildings, smallest details and the careful supervision exercised bein 
38,086/. for equipment and 52,902/. for building. noticeable in all departments. Crank-turning machine 
boring, drilling and planing machines of Varlous sizes an 
atterns, lathes, keyway cutters, cam-cutting machine: 
AIREDALE WORKS, SHIPLEY. ovine and slotting machines, wheel-cutting machine: 
Many of our readers will doubtless remember that in July milling machines and other costly modern tools cover 
1903 Messrs. Cundall’s Airedale Ironworks at Shipley, very large proportion of the floor space. Many of thes 
Yorks, were completely gutted by fire. + This calamity | tools have been built to Messrs. Cundall’s own designs an, 
elicited much sympathy, for the substantial and well- | have cost several hundreds of pounds apiece. The firn 
equipped stone-built structures then destroyed had replaced have three flywheel turning machines in operation, th, 
buildings which had likewise been burnt down only three | face plate of the largest weighing 8 tons. Each engine j 
years previously. Messrs. Cundall were, however, not to’) tested much above its constant working load before it i: 
be daunted by this second catastrophe, for on August 12, | passed, and nothing is allowed to leave the works unless j 
1903, a little over a month from the fire, the first sod was | gives complete satisfaction under trial. On the left-hanc 
turned on a 23-acre estate which they had purchased for the | side of the shop, separated by an expanded-metal screen, is 
erection of new works, These were put up withecommend: | a store for finished parts and workshop requisites, ip 
able promptitude, for in the following January. they were in | which there are 2,000 numbered lockers, from which 
a sufficiently advanced state for occupancy by the firm’s any article desired can be instantly secured after 
workmen. These new works are Situated amidst Picturesque | the necessary signed order for its delivery has 
surroundings on the outskirts of Shipley, bounded on one been obtained from the foreman. . A record of the 
side by the Leeds and Liverpool Canal and adjacent to the | contents of each locker is kept right up to date, and 
Midland and Great Northern railways, a siding into the this at a glance shows exactly what stores are in stock. 
works from the former line being in course of construction, Three Rochester time recorders are employed for register- 
The offices are separate from the works, though not many | ing the time of the 300 men employed in the works, and all 
yards intervene. On entering the engineering shop one is | water required by the firm is drawn from their own well 
at once struck with its dimensions and the activity which | by a pump just inside the shop doo~. The foundry is 
prevails. Its length is 400 feet, its width 120 feet and its situated at the end of the building, being suitably screened 
height 45 feet, the glass roof affording plenty of light in | off from the remainder of the shop. This department is 
every part of the building. A Vaughan to-ton electric | also well equipped, its two furnaces being of 5 tons and 
travelling crane traverses the entire length of the shop, | 20 tons Capacity respectively, the necessary. blast being 
and works with the utmost smoothness and satisfaction. The | furnished by an electrically-operated fan. Casting takes 
whole of the workshop plant is also driven by electricity de- Place at least once a day and sometimes twice. The 
rived from the Shipley Town Council mains, ten motors being | blacksmith’s department is located in one corner of the 
employed for driving as many different groups of machines. foundry. Leaving the main building vou enter the Dattern 
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, tion in the domain of Domestic architecture. Scottish 
Baronial’ in style, the house lies east and west, and is 
flanked' by wings of loftier elevation. The eastern wing 1s: 
surmounted by a high tower and soaring flagstaff. The 
flagstaff; although’ it is situated right above the spot where 
the fire was hottest, remains curiously in its place un-» 
harmed. The main’ building consists of three storeys and 
a semi-sunk flat, while the wings are four storeys in height, 
and are diversified by the numerous quaint turrets, crow- 
feet gables and: gargoyles which are a feature of: that style 
of architecture. The main entrance to the house is situated’ 
in the north of the eastern wing, which is of a castellated 
character. Above the doorway, raised a few steps above 
the level of the ground, there is a panel containing a coat- 
of-arms and the motto, ‘Deus Dabit Vela.” Below the 
coat-of-arms are two smaller panels, one bearing the words, 


, which is a. separate building 90 feet square. This 
»p has been wholly equipped with new plant, and affords 
sloyment for several. mén, whilst at one side of it, 
sly partitioned off, is the comfortable and quiet drawing 
se, Running alongside of this building is the Leeds 
. Liverpool Canal. 

‘Messrs. R. Cundall & Sons have devoted great atten- 
a to the perfecting of an engine of the suction gas 
e, with the result that they have been able to place 
on the market the “ Cundall” patent suction gas-engine 
4 improved suction gas-producer plant, the success of 
jch has surpassed their most sanguine expectations, and 
-s anticipated that when users of power become cogni- 
4t of the vast economy in the production of power which 
effected by their use, the demand will become enormous. 
+ these engines important valuable patents have been 


sured, and so successful have they proved that in this 
inch of business tenders have been accepted for engines 
sounting to some thousands of horse-power. They have 
engine and plant of 175 b.h.p. which can be seen 
aning their works, and they will be only too pleased 
. intending purchasers to visit Airedale Ironworks, where 
sy will be able to see engines of all sizes in the course 
manufacture. Amongst the large number of orders this 
m have in hand we understand they have secured the 
ntract for the East Cowes Urban District Council: for an 
gine and plant of 50 b.h.p. 4 


Se 
—— TCO 


THE BURNING OF “THE GLEN.” 
ae fire at ‘“‘ The Glen,” Sir Charles Tennant’s residence in 
seblesshire, has reduced one of the finest mansions in 
sotland to practically a roofless ruin. The western wing, 
hich did not form part of the original plan, has been 


“ Blissit be God in all His giftis,” and the other, “ They are 
welcome here qvhat the Lord do feir.” The doorway, with — 
its ivy still clustering at one side, leads into-a small hall, to 
the left of which ‘is the service portion of the house ; while: 
on the right there is the mainvhall, a spacious oak-lined 
apartment, which also serves as a billiard-room and 
reception-room, This hall and the grand _ staircase 
leading to the guest bedrooms, and to: the servants’ 
bedrooms above, are in the main building. » The latter 


is surmounted by four dormer windows, from one: 
of which, lighting a servant’s bedroom, the fire was: 
first discovered. From the south side of the main 


entrance hall, access is obtained to the library, the dining-- 
room, the drawing-room and the business-room, or smoke- 
room, as it was sometimes called. The drawing-room was, 
a magnificent apartment with a lovely prospect to the: 
south, and occupying all the length of the west wing and a 
portion of the main building. It was splendidly appointed. 
The roof was richly moulded in heavily gilded plaster- 


yared by the flames, but the damage there by water and 
noke could hardly have been greater had the fire been 
lowed to complete its work of destruction. With this 
«ception, and possibly a small portion of the eastern wing, 
there the roof remains, the mansion is in ruins. Little is 
ft, says the Scotsman, but the charred walls and gaunt 
ables. 


Built in 1855, 
rork of the late David 


work, while the walls were upholstered in silk, with gilded 
panelling at intervals. Although the flames have broken 
through only a portion of the roof, the remainder is hope- 
lessly ruined by water, which on Saturday continued to 
drip in a melancholy monotonous fashion on to the sodden 
carpet below. It was in this room and in the library that 
the finest pictures were hung. Above the fireplace of the 
drawing-room there was a very valuable Etty. The other 


“The Glen” is a fine specimen of the 
Bryce, who acquired a high reputa- 
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pictures included examples of Gainsborough, Erskine Nicol, 
Newbank, Linnell, Roberts,;’Fred Walker and David Cox. 
In the library there werehurg/ Colvin Smith’s picture of 
Sir Walter Scott, a Morland landscape and a very valuable 
‘set of illustrations’ by Sam Bough. A fine collection of 
Worcester china also formed part of the furnishing of the 
drawing-room, and ‘this, like the: pictures and the beautiful 
French furniture, was all saved. 

The southern part of the house 'bein 
has suffered most’ from: the’ fire. - The library, which was 
also a handsome and notable room, apart even from its 
contents, is now filled with ‘débris and charred beams. It 
was fortunate in some respects that the fire occurred in the 
upper portion of the house, because there was thus time 


g to the leeward, it 


for the employees to clear out: the contents of the lower | 


flats, which contained the most of the valuables The south 
front, which faces the Fethan Wood, possesses a fine double 
staircase leading from thé house to the lawn. 
portion of the balustrade has been destroyed. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 

Tue first ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers 
for the present year was held “on: ‘Monday evening, 
February 6, at the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall; Mr. D. B. Butler, the président 'for 1904, first occupied 
the chair and presented the premiums awarded for papers 
read during that year, viz. “The President’s gold medal to 
Mr. William Edward Storey for his'paper on: “ Condensing 
Machinery,” the Bessemer premium of books to ’Mr.-R. G. 
Allanson-Winn for his paper on “ Deep-Sea Erosion and 
Foreshore Protection,” a Society’s premium of books to Mr. 
A. S. E. Ackermann for his paper on “ British and American 
Coal-cutting Machines,” and a Society’s: premiuin of books 
to Mr. Frank Latham for his paper on “ Some Recent Works 
of Water Supply at Penzance.” 

The thanks of the Society were also accorded to Mr. 
H. C. H. Shenton for his paper on “ The Latest Practice in 
Sewage Disposal,” to Mr. Percy G. Scott for his paper on 
* Railway Surveys and Design in New Countries,” to Mr. 
James Thame for his paper on “ Recent Developments in 


A large | 


eC 


Nursey, past-president and secretary, for his Ty 
Retrospect,” being a brief history of the Society fror 
inception to date. if 

Mr. Butler then introduced the. Preside 
year, Mr. Nicholas James West, to the m 
from the chair, receiving-a hearty and unanimous Vot 
thanks for his services during the past. year. | 

The President, in his inaugural address, commence; 
thanking the members for placing himjin the preside: 
chair, and he expressed the hope that when his tern 
office was concluded it would be felt that he had discha; 
the duties of his office with honesty of purpose, and 
| furthered the interests of the Society as far as his ah 
and time allowed him. He then referred to the cire 
stance that the Society held its jubilee , last year, 
observed that having been in existence so long (over he 
_ century), pursuing its successful and beneficial work 
by year, clearly showed the close application and wate 
_ attention to its interests of its past Presidents, member 
| Council and officers, and accounted for its present s¢ 
| factory position, both numerically and financially, ,. : 
In his address the President dealt mainly with 
mechanical side of engineering, with reference to the | 
torical use and: improvement of, pumping and marine engi 
| and the application of the latter at various periods to ves; 
of different kinds, and he included a reference to the la 
phase of turbine propulsion. 

The address,was listened to with marked attention b 
large and Appreciative audierice, and at:its cldse ia hea 
vote of thanks was accorded to the President, ; 

MBE, tee 
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AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


ty 
In his report on iron and steel exhibits at the St. Lo 
Exhibition, Mr. E. Seymour Bell, British commercial agi 
in'the United States, when describing machinery says tl 
one American company show. some thirty-five mode 
wood-working machines of latest design and embodying 
improvements. The special features of the exhibit are 
fast-feed flooring machine, fast running and leaving a go 
finish ;} a 10-inch outside moulder with an extra hea 


Bi 


Crushing and Concentrating Machines,” and to Mr. Ferry: F. 


table; a triple sandpapering machine. This last machi 
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'{ interest. 
jitates the chang 
It has an end 
be novel and advantageous. 


The drums are placed on the top, which 
ing of papers and the carrying off of 
less bed instead of roller feed, which is 
The bed is 
h rubber slips to increase the friction. There 
end tenoner for furniture and general 
| achment for tenoning thin | 
eer stock. There is another attachment for cutting 
aiding on table tops. There is also a complete exhibit 
‘thirty-two wood-working machines, including planers, 
facers, moulders, saws, mortisers and shaping machines. | 
+ most notable are a two-piece dimension planer, double 
facer and matching machine with adjustments and 
ilities for working on small as well as large material. 
will take in material up'to 30 inches wide and 8 inches 
zk. It is furnished with four changes of feed, 45, 60, 70 | 
{ 80 lineal feet per minute. It is a heavy and serviceable 
chine. A double surfacer 30 inches wide, 8 inches 
ck. A strong and powerful machine suitable for heavy 
rk. A four roll surfacer and matcher, 18 inches wide by 
nehes thick. A 15-inch inside moulder by 6 inches thick. | 
Taken altogether, the iron and steel exhibits are de- 
ledly interesting, and, from an American point of view, an 
: That British manufacturers have 


it. 
med to | 
nished wit 
ylso a double 
ory work with special att a 


oO 


t 


cellent advertisement. 

t availed themselves to a greater extent’ of this great 

portunity of advertising their goods must be a matter of 
have their interests at heart. If French 


gret to those who 
d German manu 
eir while to send their products, 
uch more so for_ those: from the. 
ea that the high tariff is prohib 
rtain extent, does not apply in 
stance, cutlery. The importa 
iowed an increase of 13 per cent. over th 
ie average duty paid was 78.19 per cent. ad valorem. 
azors increased 21 per cent., the duty averaging 54.76 per | 
snt. ad valorem. Scissors increased 27 per cent., the duty 
veraging 51.50 per cent. ad valorem. Other cases might 
2 cited, but cutlery has been taken because the imports 
‘om some other countries of certain articles have increased 
a more rapid rate than those from the United Kingdom. 
-must be remembered, again, that in sending exhibits to 
n exhibition like that of St. Louis it is an advertisement to 


facturers are satisfied that it is worth 
it ought to have been 
United Kingdom. The | 
itive, though true to a 
all cases. Taking one 
tion of knives in 1903 
at of 1902, though | 


the whole world. V 
countries, of which there are immense numbers, 
articles they require, and not onl 
they see what they want m 
F 

ference to the United Kingdom, w 


British manufacturers had given up t 


weakness, while other countries make the mos 
opportunities and encourage 


manufacturers as they might be is in 


concern working under British patents. 
declared that he had recet 
visitors from Europe for some of their manufactures. 
had to refer them to the British 
sented at the exhibition, as his company is 
selling in Europe. 
easily orders may be lost whe 
| would show the goods to the world. 


‘sitors from South America and other 
look for 
y for new ideas. When 
ade in America, Germany, 
lly buy from them in pre- 
hose manufactures they 
It appears too much to the visitors as though 
he fight in favour of 
The uninformed look upon it as a sign of 
t of their 
buyers in their belief. 

s looked after by British 
stanced by a conversa- 
ative of an American 
This representative 
ries from 
He 
house, who are unrepre- 
prohibited from 
This is merely quoted to show how 
na comparatively small outlay 


rance and others, they natura 
annot see. 


ther countries. 


That orders are not alway 


ion the writer had with a represent 


ved personal inqui 


STEEL STRUCTURES IN BERLIN. 


Tur United States Consul-General at Berlin, Mr. Frank H, 


Mason, in his report says >_ 
Some weeks ago the Centra 
Industrials addressed to the m 
respectful and exceedingly well written memorial urging 
that the present building laws, which do not permit the 
construction in Berlin of dwellings or business buildings 
with a greater height from: pavement to cornice than 
22 metres (72.18 feet), be so far relaxed as to allow steel- 
framed buildings of higher altitude to be erected, if not 
east in exceptional cases when: good reason 
ld be adduced. 
d innovation, as set forth in 
growth of Berlin in popu- 


1 Association of German 
inistry of the interior. a 


generally, at | 
fot such variation cou 

The reasons for the propose 
the memorial, were that the rapid 
lation and business imterests required more room to be 
provided, particularly: in the central districts, without 
increase of cost to tenants; that the restriction to a limit of 
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four storeys compelled excessive lateral expansion that had 
already spread the city over an immense area, and thus 
lengthened the distance between the homes of many people 
and their work ; and that experience in other countries had 
shown high steel-framed buildings, when properly con- 
structed, to be safe, comfortable, uniformly better lighted 
and ventilated, and therefore more sanitary for dwellers 
and working people than those of ordinary height. Further- 
more, it was urged that such a relaxation of building regu- 
lations would bring into use great quantities of structural 
steel and iron which are now largely produced in Germany, 
and for which an increased market would be highly appre- 
ciated by the steel and iron-masters, who are making such 
a brave fight for a share in the world’s trade. 

Thus plausibly stated, the appeal of the industrial 
association was submitted during the summer vacation to 
the ministers of commerce, the interior and public works, 
who, after due consideration, made a joint reply, dated 
September 20, in which the petition was flatly refused, for 


to carry buildings in Berlin to the excessive heights wh 
are common in the United States, and that had the desj 
permission been granted, it would have been provided 
careful and competent engineering that all the requireme 
of fire protection, water supply and every Sanitary nec 
sity should be carefully and completely met. Moreover, 
regard to resistance to conflagration, at Baltimore } 
steel-framed buildings, which offer least food for a fire, fy 
vindicated their superior safety and were left standing |] 
monuments amid the wide waste of the ruins of fi 
and five-storey blocks built of stone and brick in the ordin; 
Way. 

Thus the discussion stands at present, ‘and it does ; 
appear likely that the ministries, fortified as they are 
considerations of municipal beauty and public health a 
safety, will recede from their present position. It is dij 
cult to persuade German conservatism, in so important 


_ matter as the architectural construction of cities, with arg 


reasons which were stated at length, but may be condensed | 


as follows :— 


1. The ministries are opposed to any system of building | 


which will lead to an increase in the number of “renting 
barracks” (Miethscaserne), large buildings divided into a 
great number of small apartments or tenements, which are 
leased to families of working people, with the result that a 
great number of persons of both sexes and all ages are 
huddled together under conditions which are necessarily 
subversive of normal family life and prejudicial to public 
morals. 

2. Buildings so high as to be beyond the level of the 
present water supply could not be made clean and sanitary. 

3. Any important increase in height beyond the present 
limit would put the upper storeys of the buildings beyond 
the protection of the fire department, as at present equipped 
and organised. Whatever might be the material interests 
involved, the ministries held themselves bound to consider 
and protect not only the architectural unity and beauty of 
the city, but the health and the moral and physical safety of 
ithe people, all of which would, in their opinion, be com- 
promised by the proposed innovation. 

With this result the authors of the petition are by no 
means satisfied, and have replied that they had not proposed 


ments drawn from experience in a country which, like o 
own, has paid during the past twenty-five years an avera 
annual tribute of 125,000,000 dols. td the scourge of fii 
and which for the losses of the current year 1904 must p; 
nearly or quite double that sum. However little of oj 
annual holocaust the “ skyscraper” may be responsib 
for, the fact that it is a distinctively American type | 
construction will not recommend it to European municipal 
ties. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ROADS. 


A PAPER was read by the Lord Justice-Clerk before th 
Royal Seottish ‘Society of Arts* on’ “ Roads: what they ar 
and what they should be.” He said the truth was only no) 
being recognised that roads should be made good for th 
traffic, and not by it. There was no doubt that the road ¢ 
to-day was a way of luxury compared to what that of bygon 
times was. Even in the middle of the eighteenth century th 
use of wheeled vehicles for long distances was very meagre 
and it was only in 1820 that the cabriolet, now shortene: 
into “cab,” was introduced from France. Just as now 
France was the country which introduced the power carriag) 
to_us. Of these cabriolets it was written at the time 
‘They rush about the streets as rapid as fireflies,” and thi 
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citer added words which might well be held prophetic of dealt with. To use a material which must fray and take-a 
le days of the autocar =~ They lame few, they kill fewer, | brush face, which face was liable to rat; when soaked in 
. sometimes overrun Us, but their serious damage is not | water, and to use it in circumstances in. which it must 
uch.” As the improved vehicles of the latter half of the | always have spread over it a film of -insanitary filth 
st century made their way, there was an awakening in the | could not. be a sound device for making the roads 
ational mind, and the thought arose that it would be well | which. passed through places densely crowded with 
_ provide good roads so as to obtain the best benefits from human beings. . If anyone would go on a day in 
od carriages. Accordingly the genius of Macadam and | dry weather and look carefully at the roadway in 
elford, and of their contemporaries abroad, led to a com- Princes Street, he would see that the filth of the traffic 
lete transformation of the road, by which its value for | was caked down and ‘holding to the perishing surface 
assengers and goods traffic was ‘necreased in manifold | so that no sweeping would remove it. . And of course 
egree, and ap inealculable contribution was made to the | when the surface became depressed every here and 
ational prosperity. Then came the day of the railroad, an | there into saucer-like dimples, ultimately exhibiting large 
brought increased social and com- | patches where the surface, rotted by moisture, had scaled 
yercial advantages, but had one great effect ‘or | off, the evil must become much greater from water lodging 
vil, for it checked, and indeed practically killed, in these hollows and causing increased decomposition. ie 

road making. - There were asked what he would substitute for wood, he unhesitatingly 
igns Now that the public mind was awakening once more said Val de Travers asphalte. With it an absolutely smooth 
9 the fact that there was a great future for road traffic, | surface was got, capable of being kept free from all insani- 
md that good roads were a most valuable national asset. | tary filth, and possessing the great advantage that repairs 
fhe rapid development of power traction, consequent on | could be made bit by bit, and that it was impervious to 
he invention of the explosion motor, had made it plain moisture, that insidious enemy of roads. As regarded the 
hat in the immediate future the distances which could be ‘ 


| | laying of streets with stone setts, two conditions should be 
raversed conveniently and economically by road would be | satisfied—(1) that the stones rested on an absolutely dry 
yebled or even quadrupled, 


that cheap and rapid access to bed, and (2) that they should be set and packed so that no 
markets by the highway would be greatly increased, and 


moisture, however slight, would penetrate the bed in wet 
that pleasure driving would open up roads and put a | weather. Finally, he came to the ordinary road of the 
smiling face on desolate country sides and revive the | country, which was identified with the name of Macadam. 
prosperity of the roadside inns, which the abolition of But the macadam road, great improvement as it was, had 
coaching was believed to have permanently ruined. A | shown itself to be by no means a perfect device. In 
good road should be smooth, easily kept clean, free from | moderate weather, neither too wet nor too dry, it gave a 
railway lines, durable, having a surface contributing as | really good road, of which no one could reasonably com- 
little as possible to noisiness, free from dust and mud, and | plain. But whenever the weather became decidedly dry: or 
last but not least, it should be of such a make that it decidedly wet, deterioration set 10, making the traveller a 
could be repaired piecemeal, so as to be kept in good repair | sufferer and causing the haulage animals to suffer also, and 
at all times, and not as at present only to be repaired | as a consequence causing commercial loss by the slow rate 
either by blocking the traffic for weeks at a time, or by | of transit, and further loss by the deterioration of horse- 
compelling the vehicles to go over a bed of sharp stones. flesh and of vehicles. He thought the credit must be 
Dealing with wood pavement, he said that quietness was credited to Mr. Hooley, the road surveyor of Nottingham- 
its only recommendation, and he thought it must be con- shire, of having succeeded in finding in his tar mac- 
anitary, and, further, not capable | adam what, if not a final solution of the difficulties, was 
a present solution of great value, and which, though it 


might be improved upon, would have a permanent in- 


yvention which 


he progress of good 


demned as decidedly ins 
of any repair otherwise than by breaking it all up, which 
meant, of course, that it must get to its worst before it was 
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fluence for *he future, Good main roads were a matter of minimum width of new streets from 4o feet to 50 feet, 2 
national 'cOnéern’ for universal accommodation, for com- | to require an even greater width than 50 feet in cert 
mercial’ prospérity and! for national defence, and some cases. By clause 17 lanes and ways were to be widen, 
general’ system and general authority’ were the only true when required, to so feet without any compensation. bei 
solution Of the road problem. And’ he ‘made bold to say | paid for the extra land so taken. It was Proposed algo ¢] 
that it would be a very wise policy for the Government ‘to | the private rights in forecourts and SPaces not Separat 
establish a Commission to examine the roads and determine | from. the roadway by fences or walls and hot dedicated 
what improvements were called for, and to find the money | the public should be acquired for the public benefit withce 
liberally for making the road system more efficient, thus payment. Other provisions to enable the County Coun 
enabling the great work to be done promptly, and'spreading | to require streets, to be widened from 40 feet to 70 feet | 
the expense over a period of years. It would add greatly the surrender of land by the owners on each side who mi 
to the prosperity of the country if a sum of five or six desire to build upon frontages not already occupied, and 
millions sterling was given out in loan for Systematic road cases where they considered any street likely to become 
improvement ; and he said of all road improvement, both in important highway to define a general line of building, al 
engineering and in laying streets and roads with the best | to set such line as far back as 75 feet from the existil 
road bottom and road surface that the circumstances in | centre of the highway. He moved a resolution, which Ww 
each case’made advantageous, it would be found to be true unanimously adopted, to the effect that the Provisions of t} 
that what seemed expensive was the cheapest in the end. | Bill were of such a drastic and complex character, and 
The national mind had'‘slumbered on the road question for | passed into law would be found so unintelligible and uw 
two generations, foolishly believing that the establishment | workable, that it was desirable that the Bill should be wit] 
of railways made roads of little importance. But there | drawn or opposed. ae y 
was now an awakeéijitige The road was once more to It was also resolved that a new Building Act, codifyin 
resume its placé as one’ of the great factors in the national | the present Acts, with such amendments as may be foun 
welfare. Every month: that passed would see the road desirable, should be formulated after the matter has bee 
trafic both for comimerce and for pleasure steadily in- | considered by a Royal Commission, and that, before th 
creasing, and that road improvement might develop in| Bill is drafted, the views of the London County Council, th 
corresponding proportion should be the wish of every | Corporation of the City of London, the councils of the Cit 
good citizen both for his own comfort and for the national | of Westminster and the several metropolitan boroughs, ani 
prosperity. the various professiona] associations connected with build 
ing work should be ascertained and considered. Anothe 
resolution was carried declaring that in any new measur 
LONDON BUILDING ACTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. the London County Council should be celine as much a: 
A CONFERENCE of representatives of the City Corporation | possible by transferring to the City and borough council: 
and of the metropolitan borough councils was held at the | all duties that can be efficiently discharged by those bodies 
Westminster Palace Hotel on Monday to consider the | in accordance with the views expressed by the Roya 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill. The only Council | Commission in 1894. A number of consequential resolu. 
which declined to take any part in the conference was that | tions were Passed, including one authorising copies of the 
of the borough of Chelsea, Mir. SP; oe Gates, mayor of | main resolutions to be forwarded to the Prime Minister ane 
Kensington, was appointed chairman, and Mr, W. Chambers | the President of the Local Government Board, with a 
Leete, town clerk of Kensington, hon. secretary. request that the necessary steps might be taken for the 
Major L. H. Isaacs (Kensington), in the course of an | appointment of the suggested Royal Commission, and 
explanation of the Bill, said it Proposed to increase quite another requesting the County Council not to proceed with 
unnecessarily, he thought, in a great number of cases, the | their Bill in the ensuing session. 
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Architect and Contract Aeporter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 
most important centres of the professions of 


Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange-— 


ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT | 


WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 


Teft at those Offices, and copies of “ The | 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 


publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 


& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 

the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 


| tstaff A ‘VERY, EMINENT BARRISTER, who has | 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | 


in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
{43 complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
| difficult: Act. 


our-readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, gM bs 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | 


may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 

communications. 


TENDERS. LC. 
*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T enders, &¢., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information. of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AYLESBURY.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school for 
750 children. Premiums 50/. and 25/. Conditions and plan 
of site obtainable from Mr. C. G. Watkins, Education 
Secretary, Aylesbury, on payment of 1/. Is. 

Lampetu. — March 30.— For municipal buildings at 
Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town Hall, 
Kennington, S.E. 

Netson.—March 4.—Designs for a free public library. 
Premiums of so/, 257 andi5/ Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Nelson. 

Preston. — Feb. 28.— Designs and plans for new 


. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to | 


| elementary school. Premiums of £50, £430 and £20. 
Plan and conditions from Director of Education, Education 
Offices, Preston. 

Wo verton.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school 
for 400 girls and 4oo infants. Premiums 50/. and 25/. Also 
for secondary school to accommodate about 120 boys and 
| girls. No premiums offered. Conditions to be obtained on 
| payment of 1/ 1s. in each case from Mr. C. G. Watkins, 
Education Office, Aylesbury. 


| CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AinswortH.—Feb. 27.—For the erection of new hospital 
‘at Ainsworth, for the Bury and District Joint Hospital 
Board. Mr. Henry Lord, architect, 42 Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 

Annan.—Feb. 25.—For extensions to cotton mill, Port 
Street, Annan. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., architects and 
surveyors, 39 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

AyisuaMm.—Feb. 21.—For the erection of tramps’ cells 
for breaking stones, for the Guardians of Aylsham Union, 
| Norfolk. Mr. Henry J. Gidney, clerk, Aylsham. 

Batiey.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of a new post office 
at Batley, Yorks. Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

BELGRAVE.—Feb. 23.—For the erection of a manager’s 
| house and boundary wall in connection with the new 
pumping station at Belgrave, Leicester. Mr. E. - George 
Mawbey, borough engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 

BLACKHILL.—Feb. 22.—For proposed alterations and 
additions to the clerk’s house, cemetery, Blackhill, Durham. 
‘Mr. J. J. Eltringham, architect, Bishoply House, Blackhill. 
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BraMLEy.—Feb. 18.—For the erection of sub-station EpINBURGH.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of a public cor 
and car-shed at Bramley, Leeds. Mr. J. B. Hamilton, | venience and weigh-house at Balcarres Street, Morningsid 
manager, Leeds City Tramways, City Square, Leeds. Borough Engineer, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
~ Bransty.—Feb. 22.—For works (except. mason’s) in GaTESHEAD.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of a Wesleya: 


building two semi-detached dwelling-houses on Bransty, | Methodist church in Durham Road, Gateshead. _Mr. W 
near Whitehaven. Mr. J. S. Moffat, M.S.A., architect, | Stanley Ellison, architect, 22 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpoo| 


53 Church Street, Whitehaven. Gtanton.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of Presby 
Bromtey.—March 7.—For the erection of .a public | terian church hall, Glanton. The Manse, Glanton. 

library in the High Street, Bromley, Kent. Mr. Evelyn Giascow.—Feb. 21.—For the execution of the followin, 

Hellicar, architect, 10 Serjeants’ Inn, E.C. works in connection with the alterations on the St. Andrew’ 


Bury.—Feb. 18.—For the construction of a storage | halls, viz. (1) digger, mason and brick ; (2) wright ; (3) til 
reservoir on the Scout Moor brook. Mr. J. Cartwright, | and marble;, (4) plumber ; (5) slater’; (6) heating, » an 
engineer to Bury Water Board, Peel Chambers, Bury. (7) plasterer. Office of Public Works, City Chambers 


Bury.—Feb. 27.—For the erection of cottage for the | Glasgow. 1 —Feb. 23.2-For the eat 7 
Bury and District Joint Hospital Board, Lancs. Mr. Fred |, GLascow.—Feb. 23.—For the extension of t e workshop: 
Wild. clevk Grese’Strect Bury | of the Cleansing Department at Charles Street, St. Rollox 

; , Cross § : 


Creator Moon = Feb.ic-—Fori the nerecinenee public oe D. M’Coll, superintendent of cleansing, 38 Cochran 
é v ; ss treet, Glasgow. 
library. Mr. R. Robertson, Public Offices, Cleator Moor, y 9 i ; a 
Cumberland Giascow.—Feb. 25.—For the various works required i1 
the erection of eight tenements of dwelling-houses i; 
Cumbernauld Road, Kennyhill. The - City Engineer 
64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Harrincton.—Feb. 18.—For all the trades (except the 
mason and brickwork) required in the erection of twc 
houses, Harrington, Cumberland. Messrs. W. G. Seot 
& _Co., architects and surveyors, Victoria Buildings 
Workington. 

Harrow-on-THE-Hitt.—Feb. 18.—For building a new 


Consett.—Feb. 22.—For ‘the erection of a house in 
Consett. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect, Front Street, Con- 
sett, Durham. 

Consett.—Feb. 22.—For the erection of a house in 
George ‘Street, Consett. Mr. T. H. Murray, architect, 
Front Street, Consett. 

Corx.—Feb. 24.—For the erection of 60 three-roomed 
and 29 two-roomed houses for the working classes on 
Gurranabraher site. The City Engineer’s Office, Municipal isolation ward block and enlarging and extending the 


Buildings. existing buildings at the hospital field, Pinner Lane, Harrow 


Dartrorp.—Feb. 22.>+For the erection of additional | Mr. J. Percy Bennetts, engineer and surveyor to the Council, 
buildings at Joyce Green hospital, near Dartford, Kent, for Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Hoo.—Feb. 20.—For the enlargement, alterations and 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. other works at the Council schools, Hoo (St. Werburgh), for 

Dusiin.—Feb. 28.—For the supply and erection of tem- | the Kent education committee. Mr. Geo. E. Bond, archi- 
porary buildings to cover about 9,000 square feet, for use as tect, Pier Chambers, Chatham. 


engineering lecture-rooms and workshops, for the Depart- ILrorp.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of a central fire 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. station in Ley Street, Ilford. Mr. H. Shaw, engineer and 
The Department, 4 Upper Merrion Street. surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. ; ; 
Eccres.—Feb. 18.—For the fitting of the vestry hall, IRELAND.—Feb. 18.—For additions and alterations to 
Liverpool Road, Patricroft, as a free library. Mr. Edwin Doagh Mill, co, Antrim. Mr. John Russell, GE., architect, 
Parkes, town clerk, Town Hall, Eccles, Lancs. 22 Waring Street, Belfast. = 
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_ Kineston-sy-SeA.—For erection of new infirmary, nurses’ 
Sme and other buildings at Kingston-by-Sea, near Shore- 
him. Messrs. Clayton & Black, 1o Prince Albert Street, 
‘righton. 

_ Leicu.—Feb. 22.—For the construction of a new bridge 
} Nel-Pan Lane, Westleigh, Lancs. Mr. Tom Hunter, 
Srough engineer and surveyor. 


Lonpon.—Feb. 22.—For constructing underground sani- 
ry conveniences at Shepherd’s Bush Green. Whe Jee 
air, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammer- 
smith. 


| Lonpon.—Feb. 24.—For the erection of a new sorting | 


fice at Shepherd’s’ Bush, W. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office 
/ Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

' Lonpon. —March 1.—For the erection of stables on their 
reenmore wharf at Bankside, 


orough Council. Mr. Arthur Harrison, borough engineer, 
‘own ‘Hall, Walworth Road, S.E. 


Lone Eaton.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of a free library 
Sawley Road, Long Eaton. Messrs. Gorman & Ross, 
chitects, York Chambers, Long Eaton. 


Lypnry.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of screen sheds 
id for other works at Norchard colliery, for the Park Iron 
re and Coal Co., Ltd., Lydney, Gloucestershire. Mr. 
/. F. Butler, engineer, Old Bank Buildings, Chester. 


_ Newsury.—Feb. 27.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
remises in Cheap Street, Newbury, for the Governors of 
t. Bartholomew’s hospital and Grammar school. Mr. 
Valter H. Bell, architect, The Market Place, Newbury. 


_ Newcuurcu.—Feb. 24.—For restoration of the roof, &c., 

£Newchurch Church. Mr. W. Milton, Newchurch. 
NorrincHam.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of engine and 

siler-houses at the Boughton pumping station. Mr. Va B: 


tarr, architect, 12 St. Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 


 OvLton.—March 17.—For the enlargement of the Oulton 
ouncil school buildings, near Lowestoft. Mr. F. W. 
ichards, architect, 14 Stanley Street, Lowestoft. 

Purton.—Feb. 22.—For erection of a dwelling-house at 
te Butts, Purton, Wilts. Messrs. William Drew & Sons, 
chitects, 28 Regent Circus, Swindon. 
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— dames Bedford & Co, 
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Ventilating Engineers, 
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Sys Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


St. AusTELL,—Feb. 27.—For erection of a residence at 
Watering Hill, St. Austell, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. 
architect, Biddickis Court, St Austell, Cornwall. 


Storane —Feb. 20.—For repairs at old and new quays, 
for the Campbeltown Corporation. Mr. James Fullarton, 
burgh surveyor, Campbeltown. 

ScoTtLanp.—Feb. 22.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, painter and plumberwork of additions to schools 
at Logie Durno and Fetternear. Mr. R. G. Wilson, archi- 
tect, 181A Union Street, Aberdeen. 


Scorttanp.—Feb, 24.—For the erection of a number of 
dwelling-houses in Barns Street, &c., for the Clydebank 


Andrew 


Town Council. Mr. George Ross, burgh: surveyor, Clyde- 
bank. 

ScoTLanp.—Feb. 28.—For mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer and slater’s work of church at Newburgh. Messrs. 


| Thoms & Wilkie, architects, 46 Reform Street, Dundee. 


SouTH Sins sheen 18.—For the erection of muni- 
cipal buildings on the site in Westoe Road, South Shields. 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, architect, 26 John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 

THuRLSTONE.—Feb. 20.—For building new Church school 
for seventy children. The School Managers, Thurlstone 
Rectory, Kingsbridge, South Devon. 

Wates.—Feb. 18.—For erecting two lock-up shops, with 
offices over, at Pontypridd. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams 
& Evans, architects, Post Office Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Feb. 20.—For the erection of twenty houses 
at Crumlin, Mon, for the Mill Brook Building Club. Mr. 
A. J. Bowen, architect, Glen View, Crumlin. 


Wates.—Feb. 20.—For erection of fifty houses at 
Wattsville, North Risca, Mon, for the Risca Urban 
District Council. Mr. A. J. Dardis, surveyor, Council Office, 
Risca. , 

Wates.—Feb. 20.—For matchboarding the ceilings of 
Bolton Hill Council school, Steynton, Pembrokeshire. Mr. 
D. Edward Thomas, architect to the Pembrokeshire educa- 
tion authority, 17 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—Feb. 24.—For the erection of a Congregational 
church at Penydarren, Merthyr Tydfil. Rev. T. B. Mathews, 
60 Brynhyfryd, Penydarren. 


—— 
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Wates.—Feb. 25.—For. the’ erection of a vicarage at | 


Cwm, Mon. Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Merthyr. 
Wates.—Feb. 25.—For the erection of two houses at 
King Edward Street, Blaengarw. 
solicitor, Pontyeymmer. 
Wates.—Feb. 27.—For alterations and additions to the 
National schools, Raglan, Mon. 
tect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 
Wates.—March 
dwelling-house, &c., adjoining Elim chapel, near Carmarthen. 


Rev. Stephens Thomas, Parkglas, Cemetery Road, Carmar- | 


then. 

Wates.—March .14.—For.the extension and alteration 
of Horeb Calvinistic Methodist chapel, 
W. D. Morgan, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 

WatsaL_.—March 6.—For the erection of a senior mixed 


department for 300 children, together with a classroom for | 


fifty infants and sundry alterations to the present boys and 
girls’ schools. Messrs. 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WATERLOO.—Feb. 
station in Waterloo, Lancs. 
veyor to the Council, Town Hall, Waterloo. 

West Ham.—Feb. 28.—For the following works, for the 
West Ham Town Council ana Extension of public baths, 
Balaam, Street, Plaistow ; 
quarter-session court, West Ham Lane, Stratford. Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. 

WipnEs.—Feb. 
Cross Council school. 
minster Chambers, 1 Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 


Tue Town Council of Clydebank have 
of discussion, resolved to utilise about three-quarters of an 
acre of ground belonging to them for an experiment in 
municipal cottage dwellings. 
twenty-eight cottage dwellings, two storeys high, the houses 
to be in flats, and one-half to be one room and kitchen and 
the other two rooms and kitchen, with accessories. 
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TENDERS. 


estimates are to be advertised for. 


wo. ALDERSHOT. 
Mr. W. Pilgrim Morris, | For post office at North Camp, for H.M. Office of Works, &e 
Higgs & Outhwaite ; Shae Oo ¢ 
; Kemp . “ ..1,525  iGimg 
Mr. W.H. D. Caple, archi- Shelbourne & rere 1,470 “Gag 
. | Johnson & Co. 1,460 0 ¢ 
1.—For building a new schoolroom, | Crosby & Co. : 1,429 Ole 
Mussellwhite & Sapp . 1,420 Gig 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. 1,350 Omg 
| .Czesar . 1,350 Omme 
Lorpen & Son (accepted) 4 1,349 Gan 
Treherbert. Mr. Drowley & Co. (withdrawn) . 1,270. ‘OMmG 
| East & Hyde (withdrawn) ’ 1,167 ‘Omg 

BROMLEY. 
For road works, for the Bromley Town Council. 
: : Morgan Road. 
Bailey & McConnal, architects, Fry Bros. (accepted) ; ; » 1,208> sGmmR 
. Howard Road. 
28.—For the erection of a new fire- | 

Mr. F. Spencer Yates, sur- Fry Bros. (accepted ) go2 18 7 

pans mary Road. 
E. ILes, Jun. (accepted 865 8 7 

lie Read 
2) alteration to prisoners’ cells, E. Ives, Jun. (accepted) . 497 28 

CARLISLE. 
27.—For the enlargement of Simm’s | For alterations and additions to Abbey Street lock-up. Mr. 
Mr. F. U. Holme, architect, West- G. D. Ottver, county architect. 

Batey . 4538 0 0 
Reed . 536 Om 
Lawson 532 OMe 
,after several years J. & R. Bell 528 5.0 
Scott 524 0 0 
Laing & Son 514 0 0 
The intention is to erect Beaty 484 15 6 
Ward : : : z 450 Ome 
With glazed bricks. 
Building Beaty 525. 3a 
WarpD (accepted) 492 9 6 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bilis of Quantities, &c., | 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘*WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD]OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *Srestuunsten. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Ter No. 135 Victoria. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, DOUBLE GRIP. 


WANK eo! 
UWS: 


Section ZW or Cor. SECTION TEIN oF Crip. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


‘ ROBT. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
'8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telepbone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.H. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 


| Telephone No, 871 Hop. Teleg, Add., “* Tribrach, London.” 
EE A a a oe ae 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mili Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,"' 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


screened and graded 

OR CLI N KER to suit all purposes 

9 in Building Works or 

Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities, 

Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road,‘ N. Ww. 
Telenhone, 606 King’ 8 Gross, Telegrameg, “Olokeful, London.” 


DRAWING OFFICE, — 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. —~ 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing -Papers (up 
73 inches wide),. 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERPO( 
HAVE YOUR TRACINGS COPIED IN — 
PERMANENT BLACK LINE 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Victoria Street, London, S.M 
32 Paradise Street, Bem 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


jj Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lum & 

Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front 

Blue and Brindled gh Oommon Building Brick: 
Fire Olay.» ° 


HENRY WARRINCTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TSEEE 


{ FROSTERLEY 
sen: _ MARBLE. 


EMLEY & SONS; L« 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


" BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHEL 


J. 


For full dexcniptine Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES 0D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


. PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


COOK & HAMMONE 
Draftsmen and Lithographers, « — 


Nos. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


- Telephone Nou 56L Victoria, ~ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CREWE. DARTFORD. 
for fixtures in the new municipal buildings. Mr. H. T. | For alterations to North Pole restaurant. Mr. Wm. Harston 
Hark, architect. architect. a 
_ Nett & Sons, Salford (accepted) — . : -4471 0 0 J. Ettincuam & Sons, Dartford (accepted ). 
For Bitte” as ears ea new municipal | po, oe sey of two houses, Green Street, Green Road. 
A. J. ArrowsmitH & Co., London (accepted) .£79 10 0o r. W. Harston, architect. 
W. F. Bray, Dartford (accepted ). 
ae making-up private streets at Stone. - 
rice & Son. : : : : : . $2,204 ‘0 O 
CROYDON. Adams . ; : ; ‘ . . . ses Oreo 
For store depots at Wallington and Merton. Mr. R. M, Wheeler . ; : : : : weal Orono. LO 
Cuart, architect and surveyor. Dierden : : ; ; TAG suv. 0 
Wallington. Kent Roap Co. (accepied ) : : : mtea 5 40O. LO 
Streather . : A : : SATA. 0, 0 
Dashwood & Sons ; ; : i ET OS ERO, yO DAVENTRY. 
Howe & White . ; P : : . 1,672 0 o| For building two cottages at Daventry, for Co-operative 
Smart & Sons. : ; : : SEEE.G4050- O Society. Mr. J. B. WiLtrams, architect, Daventry. 
Myall & Upson . : : i : RS 4A 1 Oy 0 Holland & Marks . : : eso toe O.0 
Whitehead Bros. . . : Z s 4» ligheyey sremmere, J. Bosw ORTH, Daventry (accepted) . , SOG Ol nO 
Hudson & Co... : : 3 ; - 5,525.0 O 
Jones & Son ‘ : : ; : Paes OO! (01.0 EBLEY. 
a Bros. . ; ; : : ; sate ° © | For alterations and additions to the post office, for Mr. 
mi 2 eG : : : - 2 Mop Se Calman George Olpin. Mr. R. A. Encuisu, architect, Stroud. 
| Waller . : é : : ; ‘ weis450 00) 10 Pardes Sou £212 ae 
| Sayers . : - : : : ; SE t.45 0720" 0 Mill ; : : ; ; j 
Burges & Sons. ; : : : e450 10 _O Bs 3 ; ; . : : ; : Sa aie 
i ‘ iS ee axter & Son. : : : : EL OZ a Om 
: T.G.. Pirs, Eble (accepted) : : d SPS Oe 
Stewart & Sons . ‘ : : ‘ ata OMlO! CO D pe 
Roberts : : : aie 0" 0. 0 Spe : ; , . OT Coe seg ag 
BuRNAND, Wallington (accepted : 7,300) 0+ 0 ERDINGTON. 
Merton. | For the erection of the Council house and free library. Mr. 
Hudson & Co. . : : g : 875 © oO Joun P. Osgorne, architect, Birmingham. 
Smith & Sons. : ‘ : . ; EoSavolo BarnsLey & Sons (accepted) : ‘ . £13,888 0 oO 
murges'& Sons . °° . : ; t ; 600 0 '0 
Waller ; : : : : ; : 599 0 O GUILDFORD. 
Stewart & Sons . : : 2 ; ; 590 oO oO | For excavating and putting-in the foundations and for brick- 
Dashwood & Sons : . f : ; n77 0 . 0 work up to the ground-floor line of the new casual 
Sayers. : ; : : 3 ‘ iso)" Keene) wards, workshops and quarters for married couples at 
"Pearce . ; : j E , Stk) (enmke, the workhouse. 
ROBERTS (accepted) ; A 3 ; ; [ror Oo: oO W. Situ & Son, Farnham Road (accepted) . £982 16 0 


of all 


RANITE » BUILDING, Glazed i Gm, vince 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, ® 
| BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. : ric 
R E S % E HW G R A a IT E The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. STRUGTU R AL WORK 
: . : B 


E ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON aera 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., ROOFS. : OL J IN A 
_NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 


PARQUET pence Stockton-on-Tees. 9/ NiQN-POISONOUS 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” WASHABLE 

FLOORS. WM.& THOS. MAY, Ltd.| | : 
eas TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. | W ater Pp aint 

* SSANT Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools,} § 
& CoO. Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
~ Late of 87Charlotte 8t., W Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
Linhope Street Works, SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Dorset Square N.W Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
» N.W. 


IAS WA) Oak and Hampstead. 200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. Made in over 90 mal only 
+) g : ’ . . . 
. 2697 eeaeington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” J. Ww. THOMAS, F.C.S. requires to be thinned with cold 


water and is ready for use. For 


9 ry | Consulting and Practical Scientist in | 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE VENTILATION and HEATING. House and other Decorative 
; work there is no more effective 


The *“‘JINGOSO ” 


surpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp PATENT FIRECRATE, preparation. At once highly 
Courses. : By sending a current of Hot Air, attistic, dutable and economical. 
The Best Material for on the injector principle, up the 


chimne prevents Down Draughts 
Hi and Sulake Trouble. Fitted with The OLSINA PAINTS dry 
| a — Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower; § quickly and are noted for their 


and Slow Combustion’ Swinging : ie 
Hye 3 SAS sanitary qualities. 7—_ 
Ht 


the, Floors, Recfs, Stables; Cowsheds, 
? ol abet ae &c. 


oNTRACTOR To 
i, GOVERNMENT. ££ 


ares description of Satie laid and supplied. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 
3-285, ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED ° 
1851. 


Fret. 
A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys, CPE ESE 


side oot bie ee Send for Pampblet:to the Manufacturers : 
Mander Brothers, Wolverhampton. |f 


eo" iii 


Mh 

| hy 
i 

| 


~ 6s JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 
s¢ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
matt particulars on application, 
+ anbehatt VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


eee hh 
or Index of mde attioeres see page x. 


Ea 
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SUPPLEMENT 
IRELAND. LONDON—continued. 
For additions and alterations to manse, Raphoe, London- | For the erection of a school for blind children on the 
derry, for the Rev. J. Craig Wallace. Mr. J. M‘Intyre, Brecknock site, St. Pancras. 
architect, Letterkenny. Killby & Gayford 5 } : , . £2,862 ae 
McClay & Sons = > 5 é 5 - 4345 12 0 Williams & Son . ; , : ‘ ., 2,840. Gi 
Baird ; ; : : . : . « 2907 9 6 Marchant & Hirst : ; : é - 2,795 Game 
Johnston. ‘ ? : 4 BSG) Grover & Son... 5 , : . . 2,790 \Gume 
E. McCosker, Raphoe (accepted) ; ; 2 7 OMOMEO Gough & Co. : . . ane f . 2,730) aa 
LLANDAFF. Porter 5 ? F : . 2,719" Ca 
For the construction of about one mile of pipe sewers vary- di Builders, Ltd. ; ; : i mei ae 
ing from 12 inches to 15 inches diameter, together with isc & Be oa4 : ; : : Bee om 
manholes, sewage-disposal works, formation of roads i. aia ila te BS ar ; ; : pik oo 
and fencing, supply and erection of gas-engines, pumps, aes ES : . 3 , : ey °F 
&c. Messrs. Batpwin, Westminster, and JamEs Hotpen, | ens ete : : : i ; : 2,050 a 
. e Dabbs & Son : j ; : ‘ . 2,646 OF 
engineers. 
L. H. & R. Roberts’ . : ’ : . 2,595 Onmm 
Williams . : : ; : ae as AZ ORO ee 2,587 oe 
Mackay & Davies : ; } ; H/5OT iO 5") ; y ; ; ; , < aee 
Ashley . , , . : : SGOT TO sta) Bae SO f ; ; ‘ : 4 
Allen & Sons. : ; : : WE S,928 Took 
Harrison & Co. . ; : ’ . 8596 0 o| For.the provision of boiler, &c., Oak Lodge residential 
Barnes, pene & Co, < ; ; . $8,044 44,-2 school for deaf girls, Clapham. 
Rees . E : : : 27,999 0 m6 Cannon & Sons . : : 3 : . £169 10 o 
Evans. : : ; : . . weet elo Benham & Sons, Ltd. -. 3 , 5 . Lia 
Powell : ; : AOS mI SEO Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . : ; . 99 TO 
Public Wor ks Company ! 7,203 (1 =a Bates & Sons . , : 4 ; : . 0 7a 
G. Rutter, Barry, South Wales ( (accepted). 6,764 19 IO Stevens & Sons é : : : 3 . O44 Oe 
LONDON. Palowkar & Sons .. 94.0 © 
; Brightside Foundry and Engineering Can Ltd. 89 0 6 
For playsheds and extension of boiler-room at the Compton lane ; 83, om 
aris see hae a ARE, CRG BRADLEY, Highbury (recommended) . 83 0 @ 
Denshaw & Sons . : ; : 77 eGo ro 
General Builders, Ltd. . ; s : a eO7 DO 
Williams & Son : ; : . 2) SACRO) O 
L. H. & R. Roberts : é 2 : . | 50) 0-56 NORLAND. 
McCormick & Sons : : : : . 444 0 0O| For the erection of three houses and outbuildings at Scar 
Bull : , 443.10 O Head,: Norland, Yorkshire. Mr. S. Wivkinson, archi- 
Stevens Bros.. ; : : , 2 SAAS ROMO Lect: Sow erby Bridge. , 
Sheffield. : 439 1050 J. Turner & Sons, Halifax, mason. 
Stewart. ee. ; ped 224 0 Eli Hanson, Sowerby Bridge, joiner. 
Marchant & ‘Hirst, Highgate Road (re- Jas. Stafford, Sowerby Bridge, plumber. 


Geo. Whiteley, Sowerty Bridge, slater. 


ie) 
[e) 


commended ) : : ; . A: 


HAM HILL STONE. © 
DOULTING STONE. — 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 
FF 2@<i<<i—<_ 


EFOR ALL CLIMATES 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON Jorsts, Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUD! 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. ee 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


ase ALFRED ut ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq,., London, A Postal 
Leeds; and’ FAR l BO baby 14 King Street, Leeds.» — 
ahaa CONTRACTORS FOR ae SPECIALISTS IN . 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, "STAIRCASES, &C 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, bate 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. LARGE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. : 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Leet 


~~ BRADSHAW'S.ASPHALTE “== 


AND’ IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


LONDON: . PORTSMOUTH: .. BRISTOL: 
Bradshaw & Co., | E. Bradshaw & Son, © Bradshaw & Son, 
.52 Queen Victoria Street,E-C.. _ a 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. '|~ Chapel Street, St. Philip’s Marst- 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MANSFIELD WOODHOUSE. NUNEATON —continued. 

‘or sewerage and sewage-disposal works, comprising | For two silt filters and works of underdrainage at Hartshill 
18-inch outfall sewer, night storage tanks, pumping Mr. F. C. Cook, engineer. s ; 
station, farm distribution works, &c. Messrs. Grorcr Johnson Bros, per Ge 
& F. W. Hopson, engineers, Westminster and Lough- |  <Ashby-. Soa 2 i 
borough. Cunliffe ee 7 o 

Harrison & Co. . . £12,000 0 o T. Smith 1,909 Ae 
Lawson ii iiy Io) fe Jewell . 1,734 0 Oo 
Eastwood & Sons 10,648 oO o Owens : 1,588 G14 
a : oa £20 peas Hardy & Johnson. 1,561 18 8 

| Price . , I 6 x HoLttoway, Wolverhampton 2 3 

Moss & Sons, Ltd. ioe 4 O ee Coa) se 

_H. Ashley . ; G,450 0 0} RICHMOND. 

Lock, Andrews & Price 9,400 o o| For the rebuilding of the Black Horse public-house 

. Cottle OuLOON 5.0 Richmond, Surrey. Mr. HerRBertT RICHEs, architect, 

Byrom CG 1g2510 0 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.C. 
| Lane Bros. G10) O (0 Quantities supplied. 
Firth & Co. ae: 8,900 o o| W.R. Williams . - 44,275 0 0 
| Tweltridge & Moore . 8765 0 oO Adamson & Son . maine @ © 
Brigg’. : 5.0501) OO Sheffield Bros. one 0 Oo 
| it & Sharp . 8,529 8 6 Todd & Newman. 1,000 0 Oo 
J. & J. Warner . Qvlay ior Soole & Sons 3,995 Oo Oo 
Barker Bros. 8,420 0 O CourTNEY & FAIRBAIRN ; (ace opted ) 2.033.. 06 +O 
Bower Bros. . ; 8,400 a O oxe 
Warp & TETLEy, Bradford (accepted) : Heckel eats) ; ST. ALBANS. 
For alterations to police station, Tess Road. Mr. U. A. 
SMITH, county surveyor. 
Foot : . £788 

| NESTON. Hammond & Son : bob 2 : 

‘or alterations to temporary school. Miskin & Son. 58 ONG 

Whyte & Sons ; é TAO 2 6 Pearse . ae age 

ee & I. Evans . : ° . LO ae © Goal Cale Tent a 0 Oo 
Pritchard . uo Toes. 66 Bushell 250 aN 6 
Wright & Son , : 95 0 O Skelton 414 10 0 
My Fiemmnc, Neston (accepted) hi Os 7Oy.O 0 D. WILKINS, Watford ( (accepted ) 360 0 Oo 
SOUTHEND. 
For erection of houses, St. Mary’s Avenue West. Mr, C. 
NUNEATON, Cooke, architect, Southend. : 

‘or construction of storm-water overflow: in Bond Gate. Tomkins. : ; ; ‘ . £1,800 0 Oo 

Mr. F. C. Cook, engineer. Whur & Campkin 1700 On5O 

T. Smith. . nee7s 4-7) - Wilkinson ee ola ie) 

id. ert Nuneaton (accepted) B2t4eo 2) °C. WINGRAVE (accepted ) 675 04 GO 
“ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY IG, J. UTLEY & CO LOW PRESSURE 


HILLIPS CABLES; 


* » TESTED QUARANTEED~ 
WRITE FOR PRICH LISTS AND SAMPLES., 


NSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


JHNSONP 


: 


TEL DON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


ible for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. Saw 


‘DON STONE tools with facility, and combines OHEAPNESS 
| with GREAT DURABILITY ‘and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
NROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
_ ES 


GHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


+ WELLINGBOROUGH. 

COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 

NKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 

ae of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


oLUME XXII. OF, THE ARCHITECT. 
Imperial und An Cloth, Gilt Creuse 


STEEPLE JACKS, “HOT WATER HEATING 
APPARATUS, 


For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
GREENHOUSES, PRIVATE RESIDENGES, 


&c., & 


Electrical Engineers & Contracting’ 
Established 1860. (Late W. MITOHELL.) 


Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 


CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY- SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. | 


THE CORBIN LIQUID 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


(The Latest and Best from America). 
It Prevents Banging, but Latches the Door. 


The only Door Check with two pistons balancing one another 
and thus reducing wear and tear. 


--To 


sper =-§--2- 


ae 123, i 


ri i 

REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERY WHERE, and 
is being Specified by Architects for Board Schools, 

Publie Buildings, Hotels & Private Houses, 
BECAUSE 

It_is quicker and more positive in action, reducing the 

draught to a minimum 

Main Working Parts are ‘Dust-Proof, and 

They never require Oiling or even cleaning. 

Superior desi, , construction and appearance, 

And is reversible. 

Patented everywhere. 

Patent SPRING Doon STOPS for holding open Spring Doors 

in Ks position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet. 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


Er. C. SOUTHWELL & CO. 
lp rei iate STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
. 8. & Oo.’s Agents for Manchester and surrounding 


stan yee ee & Oo., Miller Street, Manchester. GILBERT Ww ooD & CO. LTD. 
For ppoe* of Advertisers, see page x. Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


T f j e 


VINCENT ROBERTS, 1, Hag Engen, 


Cherry Row, L 
Telephone 2141. 


ALIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” |. 


Will be forwarded on application to 


— 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
SELBY. STOKE-ON-TRENT. | 
For completion of a Dutch barn at Chester Court Hall. | For alterations and additions to the workhouse. 

Messrs. THompson & Kirton, architects, Hull. Tomkinson & Betteley ; ‘ : . £16,897 0 © 
Wright & Son : ; : : : .4171 18 o Ball & Robinson : : F ; 16,934 0 o 
W. & J. Oakes : : ‘ ; A COROMEO Yoxall ; - : 2 : , . 16;750) Temp 
Cone : ; ; , s ; : <9 119 TO =o: Corns. : ‘ : ; : : - 16,400 Gig 
Downer . , ‘ 3 2 : : 4 DES LkO-RO Bennion . ; : ; ‘ , - 15,598 © 06 
Ward ‘ 5 : : : ; 5 A We Oy ©) Godwin : ‘ : : : ’ - 15,567 “Game 
Dibnak . ; ; ; : A : oO LO p20 Heath. ; : F : : 4 . 15,136 Game 
A. Douertt & Co., Ltp., Leeds (accepted ) 6. 500,70) aD: Joun BaGnaLct, Fenton (accepted ) : - 14,427 “Oa 

WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For erection of Congregational church. Messrs. GEORGE 
TH SHIELDS. Barnes, F.R.I.B.A., & R. Parmer Barnes, architects, 
See yAy : S 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 
For rebuilding business premises, 32 Fowler Street. Mr. Keridee & Shaw ; . £2,649 Ome 

FRED. RENNOLDSON, architect, South Shields. Spee ; 2460 Oa 
Ri ; ‘ : ; ; k j cae 4 Bayes . = . s 4 é : - 2,440 (ORG 

: } i z F y Goodman & Murkitt . : ; : - 2,409 OlmD 

Ross Tiss dae p ; ; ; % 19375 3 : Green . - : : : : : . 2,398 OMe 

Thornton & Co. . ; : : ; mee rey fe) Hacksley Bros, | ; ; . 2379 Ome 

Sheriff & Sons. ; : : s 7 Vag SOD 2. 102980 Marriott : ; : : . 2.375 Ome 

Wilson & Sons . é . 4 ‘ «' Jj2Sme as 0 

Bank 1/268 9 0 Drever : : , . : : - 2,359 Qume 

ect aa . j ; ’ : : ee Henson : ‘ : : : : - 2,350 Omg 

Carruthers . ; : ; , : A eke ie z Ens cae ; i : ; . 2,343 Ole 
Barros / ; ; , : ‘ , Lane : FE. Brown & Son, Castle Street, Welling- 

W. ALLISON (2ccepied) . : ; P Wn hy2O0 Ame el borough (accepted) . " : . 2,325 OM 

WALES. 

= | For improvements at Church Street and Church Terrace, 

é : NRE ESIBIEI A b : Bargoed, including laying of pavements, kerb and chan- 

For sewering, levelling, paving, metalling, flagging, chan- nelling, forming footpaths and making-up present roads. 

nelling, lighting and finishing. Mr. H. J. Hamp, Monks & Co. . : : é , . . £256 16 0 

borough surveyor. ~ Williams A , ~ es : - 235 13 10 

Gladstone Street. ‘ Be A a fe . . . . ‘ » 232 8 

Free & (Cowl /:0) one etshilieh aheygeannl Henk ae ene Uae mea ie tea St NS ee 

Winchcombe . 4 ; . f : “1850 Sen thea Co. : : : : ; : ae ° ; 

FREE Bros., Marlborough (accepted) 33 aOR es Waid oe 5 oa 

Salisbury Street. Lewis ow ea ge 

Free & Co. : : : : ‘ + 235 0)fuee ee Rowlands : 3 ; A , k - 200 Se 

Winchcombe . . ; 5 : : 2 #3 LOMA EEG J. PowE1, Bargoed (accepted) ; ; . 200 4am 

FREE Bros. (accepted) 305 18 9g Pugh : : ; . ‘ 190, 1 


TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER ‘MERCHANT 
o 2 5s f s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAL 
0 


Telegrams, ‘'Snewin, London," LONDON , H.C. Telephone 274 Holborn, 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.! 
| oo eS sh nny PITS a iy SCT saan Seana 


SPOS coe 


es 


‘S 


ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OEFICE 139 DUEER VIGTORIA STREE 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


J 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Gontrakt ccessioml 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS KEVHAM, DOORY ANS rae 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR LONDON, BRIGHTON 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Coionial and Import Markets. Estimates for y z 


tion 
he LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, ares or ae 


t 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all P| 
ready for fixing. ‘e 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Litd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


$name Ares, QUARRIES, LEEDS” 0” totepone, 21 HORSFORTH. 
GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. ROOFING TILES. 


; ‘ ‘ VARIOUS COLOURS. . 
; SPECIAL HAND-MADE Santy-faved. 
i R mae BS @ we WAL as PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. cat 
iJ.e | COLOURS. HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. ETI 


ST -ON-T TT 
SAN ITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRIC KS. Roofing Tiles rich Seba ped abla of a century ago & 


as good now as when first fixed. | 


" 
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a _ WALES—continued. Received too late for classification. 
‘or the construction of new road and drain at Penprisk, ARBROATH. 
Pencoed. Mr. J. L. Lameert, surveyor, Bridgend. For works in connection with a new water supply from 
G. Davey . . . . . . £610 0 0 Norax to Arbroath. Mr. Hoce, C.E., Glasgow. 
J, Wiliam. é : é : : Me S7IAIO. 0 
T. Davies & Co. . A : : L051. 16-0 | Accepted tenders. 
W. Jenkins . : : : : ‘ . 483 0 0| No. 2 Section—R. C. Crawford, Strathaven £9,594 13 6 
R. Jones, sen. : me ACO 17-556 No. 3 Section—Robert Gibson, Glasgow . 73567 4 9 
R. Jones, jun., Coychurch (accepted) : me P45 se lO. 10. BARNSLEY. 
WIGMORE. For carrying-out Section 1 of the proposed sewage scheme 
‘or sewerage and sewage-disposal works at Wigmore extensions, namely, the storm-water filters, under 
| (Contract No. ~1). Messrs. Wiercox & Raikes, drains, &c. 
engineers, Birmingham. THoRNEYcROFT & Norman, Cudworth (ac- 
McCann ; ‘ A : : F eee ro cepted) . ; , ‘ : ; Pee 102m OO 
Roberts F . p . . , I Bee yl ie) 
' Vale & Sons : , ; : ; et 735.5. 00 BRIGHTON. 
Rogers & Wood . . . . : - 1,720 © Oj} For the erection of three artisans’ dwellings, for the Town 
Johnson Bros. . . . . . a Tae. 10 Council. Mr. F, J. C. May, borough surveyor. 
T. Broad, Ltd... . . . : Seer hh OO O J. & W. Stmmonps, Brighton (accepted) . e607 OW O 
Meredith. ; : ge ; PT Ol) OF O 
Overton & Sons . ‘ 5 : : GSS On. On O 
Willetts & Son . : : ; é Y ae ti. 8 MAIDSTONE. 
Jackson A z F Y 3 ’ . 1,409 © 6| For the construction of sheep and pig pens in the Fair 
Horner & Maud . 4 F : E nt, 300L 12. CO Meadow, for the Corporation. 
Porter & Co. ; 1,290 0 O Weeks & Son, Ltd. P i k : 14220: 5:0810 
H. Hotroway, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 1080.7 5 Jesse Ellis & Co., Ltd. . ; ; fi Sos E1OS SESE O 
| , WING. | A. WatERs (accepted) 177] Saen OM 


‘or sinking a test borehole, depth 250 feet, to obtain a 
supply of water for the parish of Wing. Messrs. 


Sanps & WALKER, engineers, Nottingham. 
| > : ‘ : ” : Bao? 5 ; TRADE NOTES. 
_ Vivian Boring ca. , : : , 379 15 4| LHe Isolation Hospital, Sedgefield, is being warmed and 
Chapman & Sa : } : ; . 301 © o| ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
_ Timmins é : ‘ : 4 : . 245 10 6 | Stoves, with descending smoke flues and Manchester grates, 
_ Tilley & Sons. : : : : 4 22 Oat 2 Messrs. ArtTHUR L. Gipson & Co., of Tower Street, 
H. Brown & Co... : ; : 3 .. 223 15 oO| Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, have received the or der 
(ge Lhom . : : F , ; ; . 211 19 0| for thirty-four of their Kinnear steel rolling shutters for the 
imasier& Co... : ; : 5 . 185 14 0| car-sheds of the Municipality cf Johannesburg, South 
. Le Grand & Suteliff : F : ‘ . 182 5 o| Africa, and also for eight Kinnear shutters for the new 
|\aNoble . 16123 2,| bottling stores, Liverpool, being erected by the Lancashire 
CHEELD & Co., cheshamn: Bucks (accepted) . 131 14 9! and Yorkshire Railway for Messrs. Allsopp’s, Limited. 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


JALDWINS, 170 


€ e ‘dey ae ant igre vet 


gE STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
| TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


 GALYWANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Uy , 0 su Y 
MA aanceanel'O TO 30°O._...0.-.0-- Ka 


Y 


: 4 = 
Registered 
TRADE MAR 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


KC Registered | 
TRADE MARK 
’ 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


ha ee HARTHAM. PARK 
: PRINCIPAL IES 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARR 


LONDON DEPOTS: 
CW.R , WESTBOURNE PARK 
L&SwW.R. NINE ELMS. S.W. 
132 GROSVENOR RQ&, PIMLICO. . 


MANCHESTER 
TRAFFORD PARK >) 
eee anna — 


eI SRE AS SI 2 5 = eaae 


 ofhtes BATH. &. 
LIVERPOOL: 


. 40 IMPERIAL aes 
S EXCHANGE ST EAST. @ 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
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Tue Brightside Foundry and Engineering Company, Ltd., 
have secured the contract from H.M. Government for heat- 
ing the new War Offices in Whitehall. The system is to 
be low-pressure steam heating with radiators. The com- 
pany have just completed a large contract for water softening 
plant and for heating apparatus at the Three Counties 
Asylum, near Hitchin, and also at the new Sanatorium at 
Frimley, Surrey, which was opened lately by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. They have erected many heating 
apparatus for H.M. Office of Works, India Office, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, London County Council (education 
department), and are at present engaged on several similar 
large works, viz. Wadsley Asylum, near Sheffield, Fir Vale 
Workhouse, near Sheffield, Bolton, &c. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue sandhills at Hawthornden, near Edinburgh, extend- 
ing to over 30 acres, have now been opened up, and the 
supply of sand for building purposes is practically in- 
exhaustible. 

Tue Yorkshire Master Painters’ Federation held their 
annual meeting and exhibition at Halifax. The report 
declared there were signs of a general improvement in 
business. The next meeting in 1906 will take place at 
Hull. 

Tue harbour committee of Kirkcaldy Town Council 
considered last week the tenders for the extension of the 
East Pier, being the first portion of the new harbour works. 
About twenty estimates were received, only one being from 
a local contractor. The estimates ranged from 24,000/. to 
50,000/, After consideration, it was agreed to submit the 
whole of the estimates to the engineer, and secure his 
report before accepting any of the offers. 

Tue Kroonstad Town Council, South Africa, recently con- 
sidered a report of the public works committee on plans by 
Messrs. Leech & Mackay, architects, Johannesburg, which 
were provisionally accepted. The committee estimated the 
cost of erection at 14,5007, The Council resolved to reject 
these plans as largely in excess of the amount allowed by 
the ratepayers. Another firm of architects are to be 
requested to draw up plans at a lower cost. 


Tue West Lancashire Rural District Council, which has 
jurisdiction over seventeen townships, were informed by 
the chief surveyor that a washhouse at Rufford had been 
erected without the previous submission of a plan and 
without proper drainage. The surveyor added that he 
would have two or three cases of a similar nature for the 
next meeting. Many of the members having expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the by-laws, it was decided not to take 
proceedings against the owner of the washhouse. 

A LIGHTHOUSE is about to be built in the open sea, at a 
distance of about 22 miles from the mainland, off Cape 
Hatteras, on the coast of North Carolina. The projected 
lighthouse will be built entirely of steel. It will contain 
accommodation for two families of lighthouse keepers, 
rooms for storing food, the necessary lighting appliances 
and machinery, and a powerful steam-driven siren. More- 
over, the lighthouse will be fitted with wireless telegraphy, 
and connected by telephone with the land. 


Mr. GEORGE TyRRELL, Government contractor, died at 
Yarmouth on the roth inst. at the age of eighty-four. He 
constructed the Bembridge forts, the forts between Plymouth 
and Plympton, and reconstructed the Royal Naval Hospital 
at Yarmouth. He had also built Tenby and Calder light 
houses and restored the Haisborough lighthouse. Mr, 
Tyrrell carried out the big works at Hurst Castle, but they 
led to long and costly arbitration, in which Mr. Tyrrell 
spent a fortune. Since then he had covered estates with 
houses at Yarmouth. 

Victoria public school, Govanhill, Glasgow, which 
will accommodate 1,236 pupils, has been opened. The 
exterior is of red sandstone. Besides the usual classrooms, 
there is a cookery-room and a workshop. On the ground 
floor there are six classrooms for 396 infants, and there are 
fourteen classrooms on the upper floor, accommodating 840 
children. The workshop and cookery-room‘form a separate 
block. The Plenum system of heating has been adopted, 
and electric lighting has been fitted up throughout. The 
estimated cost of the school, including equipment, is 20,000/, 
Mr. Andrew Balfour was the architect. 

Sir JoHn Jackson, the contractor for the extension of 
Devonport dockyard, in supporting an application for a 
license for a trust public-house on an estate owned by him 


“MAXimum LIGHT GLASS.” 


THE ONLY DAYLIGHT INCREASING WINDOW GLASS COMBINING LENSES AND PRISMS. 


DARK INTERIORS 


NO DARK BUILDINGS, rooms, or base- 


ments where this glass is used. 


GIVES 5 to 40% MORE LICHT than any 


flat-back prismatic glass on the market. 


ORNAMENTAL IN APPEARANCE 


inside and out. 


STRENCTH 
Does not crack like ordinary prismatic 
glass. ; 


DIFFUSION OF LICHT is complete. 
ALL SHADOWS ELIMINATED. 


HONKO 


MAXimum LIGHT GLASS - - 


Is supplied in sheets for glazing like ordinary 
window glass. 

Also in ornamental patterns glazed in lead, 
And in crystal tiles framed in copper. 


immeasurably increased. 


MADE LIGHT. 


PROVINCIAL AGENCIES AND DEPOTS. 


Birmingham.—William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge St., Bread St. 

Bradford.—E. Lester & Co., Northgate. 

Bristol. John Hall & Sons, Ltd.,Broadmead. 

Cardiff.—Robert Lewis & Co., 13 Custom House Street. 

Carlisle.— William Stephenson & Co., 6 Paternoster Row. 

Chester.—Williams Brothers & Co., Kaleyard Works. 

hese wim shee A. Campbell & Co., Cuffe Lane, Stephen’s- 
reen. 


Edinburgh.—A. Cunningham & Co., 18 Leith Street and | 
60 Home Street. : 


Glasgow.—C. & J. Malloch, 304 St. Vincent Street. 
Gloucester.—Sessons & Sons, Southgate Street. 
Halifax.—John Naylor & Son, Cheapside. 
Huddersfield.—_George Garton & Son, Market Place. 
Hull.—James Darby, Mill Street. 
Lancaster.—Abboti & Co., Chapel Street. 
Leeds.—Kayll & Co,, Alfred Street, Boar Lane. 
Lelcester.—H. C. Snow, 8A Pocklington’s Walk. 

~ Liverpool.—J. G. Nicholls, 52 Renshaw Street. 
Luton.—Charles Bird, Collingdon Street. 
Manchester.—Baxendale & Co., Miller Street Works. | 
Northampton.—BE. Nichols, Abingdon Square. 
Nottingham.—T. E. Burnett & Co., 40 Castle Gate.. ‘ 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Reed, Millican & Co., Croft St. Works. 
Newport (Mon).—Harse, Son & Shepherd, 83 Commercial St. 

™ Sheffield.—John Norton & Son, 122-126 Queen Street. 
Sussex.—A. W. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Road, Hove, 
York.—T. G. Hodgson, 12 Grape Lane, Petergate. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS— — 


THE MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, Ltd., 


34 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W.. --.. 


% ’ 
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gE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: FRONT, LOOKING WEST. 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B.: UPPER PART OF 
ENTRANCE HALL. 


CLOCHER ST. ANTOINE, LOCHES, 


ST. OURS, LOCHES. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: GENERAL INTERIOR, FROM 
EAST END. 


and on which his workmen reside, mentioned an experience 
which influenced him in resolving to allow facilities for 
obtaining intoxicants. He said that twenty years ago he 
employed many hundreds of men in constructing the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, and he then absolutely prohibited the 
sale of drink within his boundaries. A great deal of 
drunkenness was, however, found in the temporary houses 
on the works, and for a long time he was at a loss as to the 
cause of it. Within a few months of the completion of the 
canal it was discovered that in one of the huts near Runcorn 
the miners had burrowed down longitudinally for 10c to 
150 yards to the high road, and through that tunnel drink 


was brought during the night in barrels, while the watchmen | 


knew nothing about it. 


Tue Tramways and Light Railways Association paid a 
visit last week to the works of the London United Electric 


Tramways at Chiswick, under the guidance of Mr. Clifton | 


Robinson, the managing director of the company. The 
power there produced is supplied to the sub-stations at 
Fulwell, Hounslow and Hanwell, and meets all the require- 
ments of the twenty-seven miles of tramway which are 
worked by the company. The most noteworthy objects are 
the eleven Babcock & Wilcox boilers, the steel chimney 
260 feet high, the model engine-house with its complete 
generating plant, which has been described by American 
and other experts as the best arranged and most economi- 
cally designed department of the kind that they had seen ; 
the Wheeler condensers and the auxiliary electric plant. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE experiments made of lighting the South Quays, 
Antwerp, with electricity have proved so satisfactory that 
the Chamber of Commerce are urging that electricity should 
be extended to all sections of the quays and docks. 

Tue electric railway going completely round the base of 
Vesuvius has been completed. Tourists in Naples will be 
able to reach Pompeii by frequent trains for 1s. 3d., com- 
pared with the railway fare of 3s. 7d. 

Tue Wakefield City Council on the 14th inst. resolved 
to make application to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 18,ooo/. for extending the electrical 
undertaking. 

Tue fact that special rules have been prepared for '|the 
installation and use of electricity in coal mines is significant 
of the progress which the new form of power and lighting 
is making in the collieries of this country. A code has been 
agreed upon and will shortly be proposed for establishment 
in collieries. 


A petition has been lodged against the Croydon 


_ Corporation Bill for the extension of tramways to Upper 


| object to the proposed expenditure of 130,000/. 


Norwood. It is signed by owners and’ frontagers. who 
The present 
debt of Croydon is more than two millions, the rates have 
risen from 5s. to 7s., and it is contended by the petitioners 
that the proposed scheme cannot even pay: working 
expenses. 


Tue electric-lighting committee of the Edinburgh Town 


| Council have received a report by Mr. F. Newington, the 


engineer, advising the department to undertake the testing 
of incandescent lamps in use by consumers. Lamps of an 
inferior make have, it is said, been largely used, the light 
being below their stated capacity and below the consumpt. 
It is proposed that lamps should be sent by wiring con- 
tractors to the department and tested at a charge of 6d. 
per dozen. 

Tue Stourbridge Guardians are still unable to settle the 
question of the lighting of the new workhouse by gas or elec- 
tricity. Mr. A. Marshall, architect, submitted estimates, and 
these were 2,700/. for electric fittings and 2,139/. for gas 
fittings for the workhouse. The price for electric lighting 
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would be 3d. per Board of Trade unit, and 2s. per 1,000 for 

gas if a minimum of 3,000,000 feet were consumed yearly. 
Further information is to be obtained before the matter is 
settled. 

Tue Electrical Contractors’ Association at a general 
meeting determined to prevent by every legitimate means 
the passage of Clauses 63 and 64 of the London County 
Council General Powers Bill being promoted in Parliament 
this session. The clauses seek to authorise any metro- 
politan borough council supplying electrical energy to 
expend money on “wiring and fitting and supplying with 
wires, fittings, and apparatus the premises of their consumers 
or prospective consumers.” 


Tue Cheltenham Corporation recently applied for sanction | 


to a further loan of 2,o00/., for the purchase of additional 
plant to supply motor power for the six miles of tramway 
extension shortly to be opened for traffic. 
on the 3rd inst.’ the town clerk explained that since the 


application was forwarded to the Board, tenders had been | 
_ of overhead equipment. 


received and provisional contracts entered into under which 
the required plant would be obtained for 1,482/, and he 
therefore asked for a reduction in the amount of the pro- 
posed loan to 1,500/. 

THe Wolverhampton tramways committee have for 
some time had under consideration the question of laying 
down an electric tramway from the centre of the town to 
the Penn district, but they have come to the conclusion 
that, owing to the narrowness of the roads and the heavy 
expense, it would be better to place a service of motor 
omnibuses on the roads. It is recommended that tenders 
be obtained for three double-deck petrol omnibuses at a 
cost of about 950/. per ’bus. 


THe Dunfermline Town Council have adopted the 
following motion :—“ That the Town Council, as local 
authority for the burgh under the Electric Lighting Acts, 
resolve to apply to the Board of Trade for a provisional 
order authorising them to supply electricity within the 
burgh for lighting and power purposes, including public 
lighting, and under which they would become authorised 
distributors within the meaning of the Fife Electric Power 
Company’s Act of Parliament; and that the town clerk, in 
conjunction and with the assistance of Messrs. A. & W. 


At the inquiry | 


Beveridge, parliamentary agents, London, be instructed to. 
take all necessary steps with that view.” 

Tue Belfast Corporation have succeeded in. arranging a. 
loan of 1,000,o00/,, in connection with the tramway under- 
taking, earl ‘he Utiion and Smith’s Bank, Limited, London, 
The rate of interest will be 35 per cent., and the stock is. 
to be issued at 98 per cent., with an underwriting commis- 
sion of 1 per cent. The issue, it is understood, will be 
offered very shortly to the public, and any portion not sub- 
scribed will be taken up by the Union Bank at the price of 
g7/. per 100/. These terms are regarded as very favourable 
considering the state of the money market, and may be 
taken as an indication of the soundness of Belfast municipal - 
credit. 


VARIETIES. 


THe Aston Town Council have sanctioned the recon- 
struction of certain tramways at a cost of 63,270/., inclusive 


At the annual meeting of the City Offices Co., Ltd., the 
directors reported that the rebuilding of Baltic House, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., by Messrs. Patman & Fothering- 
ham, Ltd., is making good progress. 

Ir is taken as a proof of the improvement of trade at 
Haslingden that this year, when the renewal of dog licenses 
was due, not a single dog was sent to the borough lethal 
chamber to be killed. Usually there are a large number. 

A PAPER entitled “The Queen Victoria Memorial.as, 
compared with other Royal Memorials Abroad” will be 
read by Mr. M. H. Spielmann before the Society of Arts on 
Tuesday, the 21st inst. : 

A DEPUTATION of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Town Councim 
accompanied by the city architect, Mr. F. H. Holford, 
inspected on the 1oth inst. the model one-room dwelling at 
the People’s Palace, Glasgow. Avsimilar plan will probably 
be recommended for adoption in Newcastle. 

A sERIOoUS drainage difficulty has led to the closing 
temporarily of Nantwich parish church. In consequence of 
the stoppage of an old drain a leakage has occurred in the 
church and a most objectionable nuisance has been caused, 
which prevented its use for public service on Sunday last. 


A PERFEGT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SANALE 


Flows Freely, 


Hard Wearing, 
Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION. 


fh tee ee Sea ae 


“§ One Gallon covers from 


60 to 70 Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


BLUE LABEL FOR In- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 


RED LABEL FoR ouT- 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 


pao. HOURS ACCORDING TO 


=” WEATHER. 
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Tue Lincoln City Council at their last meeting con- 
sidered designs submitted by Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., 
for proposed picture tile panels at the hospital, and it was 
resolved that the design, “The Finding of Moses,” be 
selected, the cost of the panel, 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, with 
a 6-inch margin, being 20/. 

Tue directors of the Vulcan 
Insurance Company, of King Street, Manchester, are 
arranging with the authorities of the Manchester University 
the establishment 
in engineering. This is stated to be the first instance of 
uch a step having been taken by any firm. 


Tur Kensington Borough Council have decided to re- | 


move from the Public Library rate the limitation of a half- 
penny in the pound in order that a new central library 
might be built at an estimated cost of about 17,000/. 
Kensington is the only library authority in London which 
has been until now limited to a halfpenny rate. 


SrvERAL of the valuable sites forming the upper parts of | 


the stations of the Central London Railway have recently 
been let upon building leases. The superstructures over 


Tur contracts for the contemplated reconstruction of 


the Kelso town hall have been let, and the work is to be 


proceeded with at once. The scheme of renovation in- 
cludes the refacing of the stonework of the building, and 


of a Fellowship for study and research | 


converting the piazza on the street level into a court-room | 


A loan is to be obtained for 3,o00/. for the 


Tue report of the Guinness Trust for the past year 
states that the average weekly rent of each room was 
as, 13d., covering chimney-sweepings and the use of venetian 
blinds, common room, baths and hot-water supplies. The 
rent is also inclusive of all rates. The trustees have now 
provided 2,574 separate dwellings containing 5,339 rooms, 
besides laundries, club rooms, costers’ sheds and perambu- 
lator sheds. 


Tue Compania Fundidora de Fierro y Acero of Mon- 
terey, Mexico, are now building coke ovens at the immense 


steel plant of the company in that city. The foundations 
for sixty of these ovens have already been laid, and it is 
stated that they will be in operation within four months. 
In the near future it is proposed to build sixty more ovens, 
which will enable the company not only to supply its own 


| needs, but also to place its coke on the market. 
Boiler and General | 


Tur Local Government Board have given their approval 
to the scheme for rehousing persons who had been dis- 
placed in various parts of Sheffield owing to street improve- 
ments. They have sanctioned the borrowing of 23,000/., 
which is to cover the cost of land in Clough Road and 
Edmund Road, and seventy houses to be erected thereon. 
The city surveyor was instructed to prepare specifications 
and invite tenders for the work. 

Tue Belfast public health committee have adopted a 
scheme of offering prizes for cleanliness to occupiers of 
small houses, the rent of which does not exceed 4s. weekly. 
The prizes consist of allowances to cover the rent for 
specified periods, and these will be awarded to the com- 
petitors who keep their houses, yards and premises, 


including furniture, utensils and windows, cleanest and in 


Chancery Lane and Tottenham Court Resdustations’ are | the most sanitary condition between certain given dates. 


now being constructed from the designs of Mr. Delissa | 
Joseph, who was also the architect of the superstructure 
‘over the Post Office station. 


A CONFERENCE attended by landowners and farmers of 


| West Wales has been held at Carmarthen, when the 


afforestation of the waste and unproductive woodlands of 
Wales was discussed. It was declared that if the general 
planting of 10,000,000 acres out of 21,000,000 acres of 
waste and unproductive woodland in the United Kingdom 
could be promoted a saving of from 8 to 10 millions 
annually would be effected in the course of years, as we 
now paid 30 millions sterling to foreign countries for our 
timber supply. 


Tue Shakespeare Memorial provisional committee say, 


| in the course of their statement, if the response is adequate, 
it ishoped that there may be erected in London a Shake- 


speare house or institute, with a Shakespeare library, a 


| lecture theatre and a central hall to receive a fitting statue 


of Shakespeare, statues of other famous men being added 
from time to time. To carry out this suggestion large funds 
will be necessary. 

Tue Carmarthen County Council are obtaining the 
opinion of similar bodies’ on the following resolution :— 
“That County Councils endeavour to obtain such legislative 
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measure as shall vest in them the right to specify to minor 
authorities having the supervision of erection of new 
property what widths shall be reserved for main roads 
where such property abuts thereon, and at what level in 
rélation to main roads, entrances of such property shall be 
erected. That property shall comprise such appurtenances 
as will obviate the (either temporary or permanent) deposit 
of any matter constituting an obstruction or nuisance.” 

TuREE Bills relating to the Port of London have been 
prepared for the consideration of Parliament. The first 
authorises the London County Council to purchase the docks 
at a cost of about 30,000,000/., to dredge the river at a cost 
of about 2,500,090/., and to increase the dues and charge any 
deficits upon the county rates; the second empowers the 
Thames Conservancy to raise 3,090,000/. to be expended in 
dredging the river, to strengthen the Thames Tunnel, and 
to make agreements with dock companies for enlarging the 
docks ; and the third sanctions the construction of a barrage 
at Gravesend at a cost of 4,000,000/, 

A COMMITTEE of the Privy Council has been appointed to 
consider the following points in connection with the esta- 
blishment of a national museum and a national library in 
Wales :—(1) The place at which each of the two institutions 
should be established, having special regard to the amount 
of support which is offered both to the original foundation 
and to the future maintenance of the institutions by the 
local authorities and inhabitants of the several places which 
may be suggested. (2) The probable cost of erecting and 
of maintaining the institutions. (3) The contributions which 
may be expected from local sources either in land, money 
or buildings towards the above-mentioned cost. (4) The 
constitution of the trust or governing body which should be 
appointed to manage the institution, if established. 


RURAL BY-LAWS. 


On Monday there wasa discussion at the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion of Mr. A. R. Stenning’s paper on “Urban and Rural 
By-Laws and Suggested Amendments” and Mr.W. Menzies’s 
on “ Building By-Laws in Rural Districts.” 

Mr. W. Woodward said things had arrived at such a pass 
that soon a man might not be able to eat his dinner without 


submitting the menu to the medical officer of health. Much: 
mischief had arisen from the attempt to adapt the by-laws 
of London to the country. By-laws should be elastic, 
What was required was an Act of Parliament with general 
clauses as to width of road, lines of frontage, open space 
about buildings and water supply and sanitation, 

Sir William Chance said he was in favour of reform. 
There had been undoubted evils, but in attempting to reform 
them the Local Government Board had rushed to the other 
extreme. There might be a code embodying the broad 
principles’of building and sanitation. The best way to deal 
with the matter, however, was by Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Casson said that for fifteen years he had been in 
charge of the By-Law Confirmation Department of the 


_Local Government Board, and he agreed that by-laws 


should be in such a form as to be easily understood by the 
builders and those interested. They must be fair and 


_uniform in their application, and above all they must be 


local needs. 
_Chailey in a recent case, had been attacked, but the Chailey 


drawn with a view to the health and welfare of the occupiers 
of buildings. The model by-laws should be adapted to: 
The rural district councils, notably that of 


Council’ only did its duty when it initiated against an 
esteemed gentleman proceedings which it would have been 
bound to take against a jerry-builder. The members were’ 
neither insincere nor overbearing; they simply upheld 
what was the law of the land, and he thought it would have 
been better if an example of compliance rather than of de- 
fiance had been set by the defendant. 

Sir William Grantham thanked the great body of 
surveyors for the interest they had taken in his case,” 
and for the trouble they were taking to obtain 
some modification of the existing by-laws and of the 
method in which they were carried out. He had 
been twitted with having drawn his own plans. Well,” 
one did not take one’s pleasures vicariously. He 
was often drawing plans, and the local builders, who could 
not draw them themselves, were always able to carry them 
out. When he was driven to build himself he went on in 
the way he was accustomed to, and he made a sketch which 
was sufficient for his own men, and notwithstanding the. 
by-laws he hoped to continue. He thought the question of 
appeal from the Rural District Council’s decision one of 
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great importance. __ He did not, however, believe there was | business it was -to know and to do. The architect 
need of a formal inibunal ; let the appeal lie to the County | was the arch-type of: designers, because the archi- 
Council, as 1t now did in other matters—say, 1n respect of | tecture of nations is the petrified symbol of the sum 
roads, on which point he had himself successfully used the | of their art, and of much else of importance in their 
machinery against his own District Council. It was evident | history. And even now most design and work was in.some 
that Mr. Casson knew nothing of the facts, though he had | way dependent upon architecture. Therefore it: seemed a 
appeared against him. He had declared it was a pity he | fitting opportunity to speak upon the relationship of design 
(Sir William) had defied the Council. But the point was | and handicraft. He thought these were not ina healthy 
that the Council were breaking the by-laws, and tried’to | condition, because of the common use of the two terms as 
force on him the urban by-law, which he refused to accept things, apart, not merely qualities of the same thing as 
—not the rural by-law, with which he had complied, as the | inseparable for use as soul and body. And they Rete toe 
historical decision of the magistrates showed, for the find- | only spoken.of but treated as things to be practised by 
ing was in his favour except on the question of ash-pits. separate individuals, separate classes and in separate places. 
The effort of the last fifty years to popularise art practice 
had failed because it attempted to teach the unteachable. 
| Art could not.be taught.. He gave some of the results of 
SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. last year’s examinations in support of the statement of 
: ; _| failure. He suggested that the remedy was a system of 
Ar the monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society of | co-ordinate education, which, beginning in the school, should 
Architects and Surveyors, Minds _Swaffield Brown | lead the child through: its different ‘stages by selection at 
read a paper on The Proper Relation of Design and | each step, eliminating early those whose dispositions were 
Handicraft.” The lecturer referred at the outset to the | towards mechanical or commercial pursuits, and taking the 
lectures and discussions of the Society on what are called others by wise advice and guidance along the paths which 
practical subjects connected with art, and he wanted to call their experience and taste Ted them to hoOse not putting 
attention to ethical as well as practical considerations, these them through the usual rigid course which so often leads to 
being generally neglected to the great detriment of art. disgust and abandonment. He thought that this would 
He desired to do so because he thought it needed to be restore the unity of art practice and elevate the worker 
done, and that it was one of the few things which had better creating.a force which would ultimately crush the sordid 
be done ill, and often, than not done at all. It was necés- | influences which made our surroundings what they were. 
sary, because in these matter-of-fact times such subjects are | The, customary vote of thanks was accorded to the 
jostled out of the way, although they might illuminate | lecturer. 
much which puzzles the so-called practical man, who 
refers to attribute to chance or accident’ much which | 
- really due to spiritual insight—as in discussions | EXHIBITION OF SCHOOL APPLIANCES. 
on the origin of the Pointed arch and such matters. But | Unper the auspices of the Royal Sanitary Institute am 
there were signs that the efforts of great thinkers had! interesting exhibition of school building and furnishing. 
stirred the still waters of apathy and brought to the surface | appliances was held from the 7th to the roth inst., in con- 
one or two questions whose apparent complexity had | nection with the Conference on School Hygiene, at the 
diverted attention from their origin and hindered their solu- | University of London, Imperial Institute Road, South 
tion. One of these was that of the proper relations of | Kensington. 
design and handicraft, about which much had been said The Acme Flooring and Paving Co., Ltd., of Gains- 
and written by those whose trade it was to talk and borough Road, Victoria Park, occupied a prominent position 
write, but little by designers and craftsmen, whose | with a raised platform laid under the “Immovable Acme” 
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system of dowelled blocks in pitch pine, besides sample 
panels of the same system of flooring in various kinds of 
wood and a number of models showing the method of 
dowelling. Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co., of 10 Mortimer 
Street, W., made an attractive display of their “ Heaped ” 
Fire (Patent), the several advantages appertaining to which 
were manifest. Messrs. Doulton & Co.,Ltd., of Lambeth, were 
well en évidence with their various sanitary specialties for 
schools, &c., including syphonic trough closets for children, 
improved closets for infants and children, isolated trough- 
closets, lavatories in ranges, baths for children, urinals, wall 
and pedestal fountains. Specimens were also shown of 
the anti-scalding mixing valve, so arranged as to give either 
cold, tepid or hot water. 

The Berkefeld Filter Co., Ltd., of 121 Oxford Street, 
showed their well-known patent Berkefeld filter in a variety 
of patterns suitable for all purposes and adapted to meet all 
requirements. George Jennings, Ltd., of Lambeth Palace 
Road, had a good display of their improved Sanitary ap- 
phiances for schools, including lavatories, water-closets, 
urinals, and their patent warm fresh air ventilating grate 
made of terra-cotta. The Limmer Asphalte Paving Co., 
Ltd., of 2 Moorgate Street, E.C., were present with models 
representing mineral rock mastic roofing, stable and coach- 
house floors, damp-courses and vertical asphalte plates for 
damp walls. 

An effective display of sanitary fittings and appliances 
for schools was made by Mr. T. A. Harris, of 56 Blackfriars 
Road, including the ‘Infantas,” the “ College” and the 
“ Averta” pedestal closets, as well as the “seat-action ” 
closet, which gives an efficient flush by means of a slight 
misplacement of the seat upon the user rising, and is 
specially adapted for use in schools, asylums, infirmaries, 
lodging-houses, &c. Well worthy of notice too was the 
“ Ophthalmic” spray lavatory, with upward or downward 
spray as desired, which is intended principally for schools 
and institutions where ophthalmia prevails. Mr. T. A. Harris 
had in addition a good show of London-made brasswork, 
consisting principally of laboratory fittings. We may also 
mention that the Ellkay Patent Bath Syndicate, Ltd., of 
59 Holborn Viaduct, had on view the “Ellkay” bath with 
fittings attached, which is designed to occupy a minimum 
of space. 


Not the least attractive part of the exhibition, it may be 
added, were the several drawings and plans hung on the 
wall of schools and other buildings by various architects, 
including the drawings of new buildings for Christ’s Hospital 
by Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 


WATERPROOFING CONCRETE STRUCTURES.* 


Ever since concrete has entered so iargely into the field of 
construction as a substitute for stone masonry, there has 
been more or less discussion as to its permeability, and 
various expedients have been resarted to to prevent the 
seepage of water through the material. This refers more 
particularly to the large masses of concrete built for 
engineering structures. I am aware that there has been 
more or less success in making concrete impervious to the 
action of water by various means, but do not think that any 
of them have given such satisfaction as to become generally 
used. 
It is a question whether the addition of alum, soap and 
other extraneous material does not affect the lasting qualities 
of the concrete. If the announcement of the Star-Stettin 
Portland Cement Works that they are now manufacturing, 
according to a process invented in Germany, a waterproof 
cement which will become impervious to water, will resist 
the action of frost, heat, hot water, sea water and diluted 
acids, is borne out, the question of waterproofing concrete is 
settled for all time. However, concrete, as usually built in 


many engineering structures, is not impermeable to the 
action of water, and some method of waterproofing the same, 


I think, is vitally necessary. That this is appreciated by 
engineers is clearly evidenced by the amount of water- 
proofing that is now being done on concrete arches, abut- 
ments, retaining walls, &c. I have recommended for years 


the necessity of waterproofing both stone masonry and — 


concrete structures where there was any danger of seepage 
of water, and believe that such a precaution will extend the 
life of the structure, pe 

A recent examination of concrete abutments, retaining 
walls, &c., built in Chicago some years ago, disclosed the 


* A paper presented to the American Cement Users’ Association 
by W. H. Finley, C.E. 
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fact that water was seeping through the mass in several 
places, particularly along the parting planes where the 
work was not carried on continuously. This condition is 
frequently observed in concrete construction, and | think 
could be entirely prevented if the back of the structure was 
thoroughly waterproofed with asphalte. 

Some years ago I had occasion. to repair some masonry 


arches built in 1862 that were rapidly disintegrating owing | development of asphalte for this purpose, and it is now 


to the infiltration of water. These arches were uncovered, 
the damaged stone replaced, and the extrados of the arch 
was plastered with cement concrete and then thoroughly 
waterproofed with vasphalte. Time has demonstrated that 
this work was very successful. I have since uncovered a 
number of arches that: were leaking, and found that the 
eoncrete backing did not prevent the entrance of water. 
These were cleaned off and waterproofed with asphalte in 
each case. It is now the practice on a number of rail- 
roads to thoroughly waterproof all arches, abutments, 
retaining walls, &c. The method generally employed is 
to use as a first coat asphalte cut with naphtha, to be 
applied as a paint to the concrete after the same is per- 


fectly dry, and then cover the surface with an, asphaltic | 


mastic composed of one part of asphalte to four of sand ; 
this to be smoothed off with hot smoothing irons and 
thoroughly tamped and pressed into, place. If the filling 
over the arch is ordinary gravel or dirt no other work will 
be necessary, but if it is filled with broken stone or stone 
chips it is better to cover the surface of the asphalte with 


washed roofing gravel so that the broken stone will not | 
| Fahr. and a brittle point of o deg. Fahr. will be required. 


cut or damage the asphalte surface. 

There are various other methods employed in water- 
proofing concrete surfaces with asphalte, such as the use of 
burlap or other fabric embedded in the asphalte coating. 
It is very difficult to make hot asphalte adhere to a concrete 


surface, however dry the same may be, unless it is heated | 


by artificial means. 
crete will not adhere, and can_be rolled up like a blanket 
after it has cooled. Ihave had some success in applying 
hot asphalte direct to concrete surfaces after the same had 
been dried and heated with hot sand, but much prefer 
the use of the asphalte cut with naptha applied as 
painting or swabing coat. The cost of this work with pre- 
sent prices of first-class asphalte will range from Io to 


Hot asphalte laid on ordinary dry con- | 


20 cents per square foot, depending upon local conditions. 
It does not require any special expert knowledge for its 
application. After a brief coaching the forces as usually 
employed can produce a satisfactory job. 

It might be well at this time to say something about 
the quality of the asphalte to be used for waterproofing 
purposes. In the past few years there has been a large 


possible to get, at a reasonable price, a pure asphalte that 
will not flow under a temperature of 212 degs. and not 
become brittle, when spread thin on glass, at 15 degs. 
below zero, Also it will resist the action of acids and 
alkalies. . 

The following specification is one that I have used with 
good results in waterproofing works :— 

“ Asphalte shall be used which is of the best grade, 
free from coal tar or any of its products, and which will 
not volatilise more than one-half of 1 per cent. under a 
temperature of 300 degs. Fahr. for ten hours. It must not 
be affected by a 20 per cent. solution of ammonia, a 35 per 
cent. solution of hydrochloric acid, a 25 per cent. solution 
of sulphuric acid, nor by a saturated solution of sodium 
chloride. 

“For metallic structures exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun the asphalte should not flow under 212 degs. Fahr., 
and should not become brittle at 15 degs. Fahr. when 
spread thin on glass. For structures underground, such as 
masonry arches, abutments, retaining-walls, foundation- 
walls of buildings, subways, &c., a flow point of 185 degs. 


The asphalte covering must not perceptibly indent when at 
a temperature of 130 degs. Fahr. under a load at the rate of 
15 lbs. per square inch, and it must remain ductile ata 


| temperature of 15 degs. Fahr. on metal structures and at 


o degs. Fahr. on masonry structures under ground. 
“Before applying asphalte to a metal surface it 1s 1m- 


| perative that the metal be cleaned of all rust, loose scale 


| burned off with benzine or by other suitable means. 


' asphalte is applied. 


t be 
The 


and dirt, and if previously coated with oil this mus 


metal surface must be warm to cause the asphalte to stick 
to it, and the warming is best accomplished by covering it 
| with heated sand, which should be swept back as the hot 
When waterproofing masonry struc- 
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tures, if the surface cannot be made dry and warm it the question of thoroughly draining the structure is of the 
should be first coated with an asphalte paint made of | greatest importance. 
asphalte reduced with naphtha. This is particularly In ordinary building construction sufficient attention has 
necessary for vertical surfaces. not been fgiven by architects and builders to the proper 
‘The asphalte should be heated in a suitable kettle to a | waterproofing of their foundation walls. I have observed 
temperature not exceeding 450 degs. Fahr. If this is ex- | recently in this vicinity a number of buildings in process of 
ceeded it may result in ‘ pitching’ the asphalte. Before the | construction where the excavations for the cellar and lower 
‘pitching’ point is reached the vapour from the kettle is of | foundations were made in a clayey material and concrete 
a bluish tinge, which changes to a yellowish tinge after the | foundation walls put in without making any attempt to 
danger point is passed. If this occurs the material should | apply a waterproofing or damp-proof coating to the wall, or 
be tempered by the addition of fresh asphalte. The | provide suitable drainage to carry off the:ground water. 


asphalte has been cooked sufficiently when a piece of wood In this particular we are falling away behind even the 
can be put in and withdrawn without the asphalte clinging | early Roman architects and builders. -In all the examples 
to it. of their work it is evident they gave the greatest considera- 


“The first coat should consist of a thin layer poured | tion in their construction to proper methods for keeping 
from buckets on the prepared surface and thoroughly | their foundation walls dry, and we cannot do better to-day 
mopped over. The second coat should consist of a mixture | in such matters than follow the advice of the great architect, 
of clean sand or screenings, free from earthy admixtures, | Vitruvius, who, writing about twenty-five years B.C., 
previously heated and dried, andasphalte, in the proportion | described methods of waterproofing and ventilating founda-_ 
of 1 of asphalte to 3 or 4 of sand or screenings by volume; | tion walls that compare favourably with the best methods 
this is to be thoroughly mixed in the kettle and then spread | used to-day, excepting that we may have better materials 
out on the surface with warm smoothing irons, such as are | for waterproofing than were known at that time. 
used in laying asphalte streets. The finishing coat should Asphalte, I believe, makes the best damp-proof or water- 
consist of pure hot asphalte spread thinly and evenly over proofing material that can be used in foundation walls and 
the entire surface, and then sprinkled with washed roofing | for all structures where such provision is necessary. It has 
gravel, torpedo sand or stone screenings, to harden the top. | been used from the earliest times for the purpose of pro- 
The thickness of the coating will depend on the character of | tecting material from air and water, and we have examples 
the work and may vary from to 2 inches in thickness. of it in our museums where the mummy cases were sealed 

“Where a ‘quantity of asphaltic concrete is required, | with this material more than 3,000 years ago. 
such as in trough floors on bridges, a concrete should be 
made in the proportion of one part asphalte, two parts sand 
and three parts limestone screenings, thoroughly mixed and | AN INDUSTRIAL NAPLES. 
rammed into place with tamping irons on the first coat of | In his last report Mr. Consul-General Neville-Rolfe gives 
pure asphalte with which the.metal was originally covered. | the following account of a project by which Naples will be 
At all drainage holes large sized stone should be carefully | supplemented by a quarter which will be devoted to manu- 
placed to insure perfect drainage.” factures under conditions unlike those elsewhere :— 

It may not be out of place in discussing the question of | An Act of Parliament, which it is hoped may open up 
waterproofing to call attention to the necessity for provi- . an industrial future for Naples, received the Royal sanction 
sions for drainage in all concrete and masonry structures. | on July 8, 1904. Its scope is purely commercial, and is 
This has not been given as much attention as it should | framed with a view to create an industrial centre where 
receive. Whether waterproofing material is applied ornot, none exists, or in fact ever has existed; to give work toa 
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population ever redundant and always in the depth of | Europe, numbers 6,000 students. The wealthy classes from 


poverty, but by no means devoid of cleverness, of strong 
imitative instincts, and above all, extremely intelligent in 
manual work and teachable in arts and crafts. 


: When Joseph Bonaparte was king of Naples in 1806 he 


founded an institution for the encouragement of Naples, 


having precisely the same aims as the law which has just 


been passed. King Joseph's institution is still existing, and 
it is by utilising this existing machinery that it is proposed 
to give.effect to the new legislation. “The institution itself 
is not sufficiently strong to do much on its own account, but 
sthas come out as a strenuous supporter of the new departure, 
though its spokesman admits that a special Act for the 
benefit of a single city is a very exceptional incident, and 
that its provisions are consequently in themselves excep- 
tional also. The object of the Government was to gain a 


‘certain simple and definite end, namely, the establishment | 


of an industrial centre in Naples, and in order to do this it 
became necessary to settle material conditions in such a way 
as to induce capitalists both from the North of Italy and 
from abroad, perhaps especially the former, to employ 
capital at Naples. The text of the law gives all the details 
with great clearness and precision. It is the result of the 
labours of a Royal Commission, which has been at work 
since 1901, and was appointed to “formulate propositions 
adapted to improve the industrial conditions of Naples.” 


- In order to come to a correct understanding of the case | 


it will be necessary to say a few words on the existing con- 
ditions of the problem. In the sixteenth century Naples 
was the second city of Europe in size and population. Now 


it is not only the most populous city in Italy, but it is the 
The 
nearest port north of it, worthy of the name, is Leghorn, 
which is some 200 miles from it; to the south, Messina, 
about 150 miles off, and naturally the conveyance of the 
‘inland traffic of the southern provinces is all to Naples. 
The southern ports of the Adriatic attract goods only in 


‘their immediate neighbourhoods. They are small, incon- 


venient and, for business purposes, on the wrong side of | 
the peninsula. 


Bari is the only one of them that has any 
commercial importance. 


800,000 souls; her university, one of the most ancient in 


| from its vicinity to the squalor 


The population of Naples and suburbs amounts to | the town, and partly on account of the noisome and noisy 


all the southern provinces live at Naples for a great part of 
the year, and hence there is no doubt’that it is the principal 
consumer among all the cities of Italy, and should logically 
take its place as the chief producer. Naples, moreover, 
has for several centuries, under the old régime, been the 
capital of by far the largest State in the peninsula. All this 
goes to prove the necessity of the steps which the Govern- 
ment of Italy has taken to make of her an industrial city. 
Political men of all the. numerous Italian parties have 
explicitly declared their conviction that from the national 
point of view it is necessary to transform Naples into a 


| vast industrial centre. 


Naples possesses cheap labour, an intelligent population 
and, above all, a most sober lower class: The surrounding 
country is of the most fertile description, enabling the 
industrious working-man to live at the cheapest imaginable 
rate. Rents are low for the accommodation required) by 
the working-man.; Fuel is practically unnecessary, and 
cotton blankets and quilts are sufficient night covering. 
There is. hardly, a day in the year.when 10 minutes 
brisk walk will not warm anyone for the rest of the 
day, for on the few cold days of the year there is always 
a bright sun. The dull days are warm, and during 
winter there is always a southerly wind. The drinking 
water, the best furnished to any city in the world, is most 
abundant ; the numerous standpipes in the city provide it 
gratuitously in a continuous flow to the whole population. 
The death-rate of Naples is lower than that of any city of 
Italy, and shows steady and continuous diminution ; it is, 
in fact, lower than the average of European cities of its size. 

Given these facts, we may now turn to the natural 
advantages of the site for the inauguration of an enterprise 
which hopes to attract foreign capital. 

To the eastward of Naples lies a vast plain, which is 
kept in a high state of cultivation, though it is not largely 
inhabited, having upon it only the cottages of the peasants 
who cultivate it. It is carefully irrigated, and this gives 
it the appearance of a marsh, which it scarcely deserves. 
It is, however, unsuitable for residential purposes, partly 
of the extreme east end of 


trades already established there. For the purpose of erect- 
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ing a series of factories there could be no better place. It 
is intersected by railways, and is in convenient reach of 
Naples harbour, The large working-class town of Barra is 
situated on the edge of it, and not more than a couple of 
miles from any part of it. The land between the plain and 
the sea is all taken up by factories and shipbuilding yards, 
and Vesuvius is far enough off not to be a cause of danger. 

It is here that the Government propose to create a free 
zone to attract manufacturing capitalists. 

The advantages offered are manifold. First of all they 
are to have the freehold of the soil at an extremely 
reasonable, almost nominal, price; secondly, factories 
established within ten years of the passing of the law are 
to enjoy for ten years from the date of their establish- 
ment complete immunity from direct taxation. They are to 
be free of income tax (and inconte tax is at the rate of 20 per 


cent. in Italy on ordinary incomes and of 10} per cent. on | 


trade profits), nor will they pay taxes on their buildings and 


lands taken up for the purposes of their undertakings. | 


They are also to be free from all customs due on plant or 
machinery, tools and fittings of all kinds imported from 
abroad, building materials, &c, They are also to be 
allowed to have salt at cost price, instead of at the monopoly 
price charged by the State. This in the case of chemical 
works is a very important concession, the monopoly price 
of salt in Italy being well-nigh prohibitive, while the 
mineral itself is extraordinarily plentiful. 

One-eighth of the rolling-stock of the Italian railways is 
to be made at Naples, and the contracts will be divided 
between the old firms and the new ones. Lastly, the 
Government undertakes to furnish motive power at the 
cheapest rate, and in order to do this electric force is to be 
brought from the source of the river Volturno, which is to be 
developed to 16,000 hydraulic horse-power, which, when con- 
verted into electric energy, will be brought into Naples for the 
benefit of the industries. It is calculated that the introduc- 
tion of electricity will be accomplished on wonderfully easy 
conditions. The capital will be furnished by the State at 
32 per cent., and the energy furnished is calculated to be 


SSSA 
leaving the energy to be sold in the daytime for industria] 
purposes at the rate of something less than 100 lire (42) 
per annual horse-power for the twelve daylight hours. 
Taking the average use of the power for business Purposes 
at nine hoursa day, the rate anticipated will perhaps be 
as cheap as any motive power existing anywhere. 

As to the particular elass of industries likely to be 
successful in the conditions set forth, it is perhaps a little 
difficult as well as being somewhat invidious to speak. To 
sum up the matter, the following advantages are offered to 
all industries alike :— 

(1) A vast inland market ; (2) easy conditions of import 
and export; (3) exemption from taxation which is prae- 
tically complete ; (4) abundance of good labour ; (5) salubrity 
of climate and excellent water ; (6) motive power at a cheap. 
rate; (7) abundance of raw material; (8) the easiest con- 
ditions possible for exportation to America (North and 
South) and to Africa and the Far East. 

The enormous emigration from the southern provinces. 
causes a movement of shipping to and fro, with exceptionally 
low freights. 

Chemical works producing sulphate of copper, artificial 
manures, sulphuric and other acids should have a large 
opening. All industries relating to tinned vegetables, fruits, — 
compressed hay and preserved agricultural products ° 
generally should succeed. ‘ 

Hemp and flax, now exported in the raw state, might be 
manufactured at a satisfactory profit. In short, all industries 
requiring labour and motivetpower should find a profitable 
home under this exceptional-scheme. 

The reverse of the medal is the condition of the existing 
industries. It is obvious that competitors coming in with 
the newest machinery, and the protective advantages so 
lavishly offered them, will cause a very serious competi- 
tion to firms established already whose machinery is out of 
date, and whose output cannot compare with that of up-to- 
date concerns. The answer given to that is, that there is ~ 
no firm at Naples, excluding those which are practically 


kept going by Government orders, which employs 500 
hands, and this is why the new law, while promoting the’ 
establishment of a new industrial epoch for the southern 
provinces of Italy, is in no way likely to disturb the existing 
balance of trade and commerce. 


paid for during the dark hours by the adoption of the light 
in the villages through which it will pass; and the line 
will pass through a district populated at the rate of 1,287 
inhabitants per square kilom. (3,333 per square mile), 
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THE 


rcbitert and Contract Reporter. — 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
v of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
sunection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
¢ Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
aff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
ade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


, the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
ynplicated matters arising from the provisions of this | 
Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | 


ificult Act. 
nswer any legal question that may be of interest to 
ur readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
IDVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ngs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

“‘ditor will be glad to receive front Architects in London 
nd the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


nd other particulars of Works in progress in which they | 


nay be interested. 


wuthors of signed articles and papers read in public must | 


secessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
ynmunication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
zame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
sublication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

spondents are requested to make their communications 
1s brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Gc., it is par- 


ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate | 


Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Ti hursdays. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


CHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


Westminster has become one of the 
st important centres of the professions of 
shitecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 
nts have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 
90D & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 

Offices in that district at 


3 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
ssts. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


coming the representatives for all business | 


purposes. 


vertisements for Tenders, Building Land, | 


uations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
- at those Offices, and copies of “ The 


chitect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other | 


blications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 


CO. can be obtained as early as at the 


ty. Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
& wy Ciretss, AGS) PF ss. 
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| 750 children. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AyLespury.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school for 
: Premiums 50/. and 252. Conditions and plan 
of site obtainable from Mr. C. G. Watkins, Education 
Secretary, Aylesbury, on payment of 1/. Is. 

Lampetu. — March 30.— For municipal buildings at 


Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town Hall, 


Kennington, S.E. 

NeEtson.—March 4.—Designs for a free public library. 
Premiums of so/, 252 and15/ Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Nelson. 

Preston. — Feb. 28.—Designs and plans for new 
elementary school. Premiums of £30, £30 and £20. 
Plan and conditions from Director of Education, Education 
Offices, Preston. 

Wo verton.—Feb. 28.—For public elementary school 


| for 400 girls and 4oo infants. Premiums 50/. and 25/ Also 


for secondary school to accommodate about 120 boys and 
girls. No premiums offered. Conditions to be obtained on 
payment of 1/ 1s. in each case from Mr. C. G. Watkins, 
Education Office, Aylesbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


| Atnswortu.—Feb. 27.—For the erection of new hospital 
at Ainsworth, for the Bury and District Joint Hospital 


| Board. Mr. Henry Lord, architect, 42 Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 
| Annan.—Feb. 25.—For extensions to cotton mill, Port 
| Street, Annan. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., architects and 
| surveyors, 39 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LyNE.—Feb. 28.—For 
| draining, &c., to nurses’ home at Hartshead. 
| Lowe, surveyor, Town Hall Chambers. 
AsHTON-UNDER-LyNnE.—March 6.—For the erection of 
| vicarage for St. James’s Church, Ashton-under-Lyne (stone 
building). Messrs. Thos. George & Son, architects, 7 War- 
| rington Street. 

Barminc Heatu.—March 14.—For infectious hospital, 
day-room, bays to additional buildings, alterations and addi- 
tions to laundry and other works at the Barming Heath 
| asylum, near Maidstone. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 
4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

Batiey.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of a new post office 
at Batley, Yorks. Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

BirpWELL.—Feb. 25.—For the whole or any portion of 
the works required in erection of two houses. Mr. A. 
Whitaker, architect, Worsbrough Bridge, Barnsley. 

BirSTALL.—March 1o.—For the erection of a small-pox 
hospital at Birstall, for the Oakwell Joint Hospital Board. 
Mr. Wm. Middlebrook, clerk, 70° Huddersfield Road, 
Birstall, near Leeds. 

Bromtey.—March 7.—For_ the erection of a public 
library in the High Street, Bromley, Kent. Mr. Evelyn 
Hellicar, architect, 10 Serjeants’ Inn, E.C. 

Bury.—Feb. 27.—For the erection of cottage for the 
Bury and District Joint Hospital Board, Lancs. Mr. Fred 
Wild, clerk, Cross Street, Bury. 

Carpirr.—For building two workshops at Garth Colliery 
and excavating foundations for coke ovens. Elders Navi- 
gation Collieries, Ltd., Merchants’ Exchange, Cardiff. 

Carpirr.—For a railway waggon repairing shed, to be 
constructed of iron, for the Windsor Steam Coal Company, ~ 
Ltd., 3 Bute Crescent, Cardiff. 

CastLe Donincton.—For Wesleyan church at Castle 
Donington, Derby, with vestries and lecture hall. Mr. Ay FE: 
22 Park Row, Nottingham. 

CHEDDLETON.— March 4.—For the erection of infants’ 
school, Cheddleton. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of educa- 
tion, Education Committee, Stafford. 

CurrFe-cum-Lunp.—Feb. 25.—For additions and altera- 
tions to the Cliffe-cum-Lund schools, near Selby. Mr. T.S. 
Ullathorne, architect, Selby. 

Copyam.—March 22.—For the erection of a laundry 
(fitted with certain appliances for hand-power only) at the 
| isolation hospital, Whitehill Road, Cobham, near Gravesend. 
Mr. Archibald E. Loach, 8 Northcote Road, Strood. 
For the erection of an entrance 
Estate Office, Cocker- | 


excavating and 
Mr. Joseph 


| Lambert, architect, 


CocKERMOUTH.— Feb, 25.— 
| lodge’at St. Helens, Cockermouth. 
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houses and boundary walls at Connor Downs, Cornwall. | terian church hall, Glanton. The Manse, Glanton, 


Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. | Cistowee rel 25.+-For the various works requir 


Counpon.—March 4.—For the erection of a Roman | the erection of eight tenements of dwelling“hoys, 
Catholic elementary school at Coundon, Bishop Auckland. | Cumbernauld Road, Kennyhill. The City Engi 
Mr. J. Keenan, architect and surveyor, North Bondgate 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Bishop Auckland. 

CRIGGLESTONE.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of new class- 
rooms, &c., at the Crigglestone British Provided schools, 
near Wakefield. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county architect, West Bromwich. 


County Hall, Wakefield. ‘ Hepepen Brrpce.—Feb. 28.—For altering premise 
Drayton Basserrt.—March 4.—For new school, Drayton Pitt Street, Hebden Bridge, for temporary secondary 
Bassett, for the Staffordshire County Council. Mr. Graham accommodation, Yorks. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, \ 
Balfour, director of education, Stafford, Riding architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
DRINGHOUSES AND Kinstey.—Feb. 28.—For pulling-down Hove.—March 
temporary school at Dringhouses, near York, and removing 
and re-erecting on a site at Kinsley, Hemsworth ; also for 
certain alterations in connection therewith. Mr. J. Vickers 


Connor Downs.—March 3.—For the erection of ten | Gianton.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of Pr 


y 


HanpswortH.—March 1.—For alterations and addi 
required at the Rookery Road Council schools, ; 
worth. Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, architects, High § 


1.—For constructing an undergr 
lavatory at the south end of Goldstone Villas. Mr, 
Scott, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. <4 


Edwards, West Riding architect, County Hall, Wakefield. ILForD. Feb. 28. For the erection of a central 
f : Station in Ley Street, Ilford. Mr. H. Shaw, engineer 
DrincHouses.—Feb. 28. — For the erection of COVETEU RR 4s. 8 : : 
: ; : a surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 
sheds at Dringhouses Without Provided school, near York. | s : : 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding architect, County IRELAND.—March 1.—For the erection of a cloak-r 


Hall, Wakefield. and telegraph office and other alterations at Lime 
Dusiin.—Feb. 28.—For the supply and erection of tem- | cea cn Re ee Office, Great Sout 
porary buildings to cover about 9,000 square feet, for use as , 22 estern ixalway, Limerick, 


engineering lecture-rooms and workshops, for the Depart- | IRELAND. —March '.~For the erection of building 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. | Quay, Waterford. Mr. P. M. Doyle, 76 Quay, Waterfor 
The Department, 4 Upper Merrion Street. IRELAND:—March 6.—For erection of a goods offic 


EASTBOURNE.—Feb, 25.—For additions to the motor masonry at Londonderry station, for the Great Nort} 
omnibus house at Roselands. The Borough Surveyor’s | Railway Company (Ireland), Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer 
office, Town Hall. _ | chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

ELLanD.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of a new closet and | KILKENNY.—Feb, 25.—For erecting a building in 
lavatory, &c., at the old Town Hall, Elland, Yorks, for the | nection with St. Kieran’s College, Kilkenny. Mes 
County Council. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding | William H. Byrne & Son, architects, 20 Suffolk Str 
architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Dublin. 

GATESHEAD.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of a Wesleyan Liverpoot.—March 1,—For additions and _alterat 
Methodist church in Durham Road, Gateshead. Mr. W.| to the lower hospital, Mill Road infirmary. Mr. C. 
Stanley Ellison, architect, 22 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. | Lancaster, architect, Brougham Terrace, West Derby Rx 

GLAISDALE.—March 2.—For the erection of a pair of | Liverpool. 
semi-detached villa residences, Glaisdale, near Whitby. | Lonpon. —March 1.—For the erection of stables on tl 
Mr. Edward H. Smales, architect, 5 Flowergate, Whitby. ' Greenmore wharf at Bankside, S.E., for the Southw 
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For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations, 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING, All particulars I 


"a a Se aa ee ae, 
Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
“HORNET” Rapid Circulation Syste 


(PATENTED). 


RIS TEEED A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
PERFECT REMEDY for DEFECTIVE & SLUGGISH APPARAT 


€. OLDROYD & Co, Cid, ENGINEERS, CROWN WUORKS, CEB 


No. 8769, ri 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Mr. Arthur Harrison, borough engineer, | 


h Council. 
Swiss 


Hall, Walworth Road, 
wpon.— March 8. —For addition to coal store at the 
“Western Fever hospital, Lawn Road, Hampstead, 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, office of the 
|, Embankment, EC. | 
-ppincton.—March 6.—For building a new classroom 
iterations to master’s house, for the Managers of | 
‘ngton school, near Uppingham. 
-pnEY.—Feb. 28.—For the erection of screen sheds 
sr other works at Norchard colliery, for the Park Iron 
and Coal Co., Ltd. Lydney, Gloucestershire. Mr. | 
_ Butler, engineer, Old Bank Buildings, Chester. 


ANCHESTER.— Feb. 28.—For the extension of lairages, | 
hter-houses, &c., at the foreign animals wharf at | 
ord Wharf. City Architect, Town Hall. 

'ytor.—March 11.—For the erection of a farmhouse at 
-onguet, Mylor, Cornwall. Estate Office, Carclew, | 
ynarworthal. 

ewsuRY.—Feb. 27.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
‘ises in Cheap. Street, Newbury, for the Governors of 
Bartholomew’s. hospital and Grammar school. Mr. 
er H. Bell, architect, The Market Place, Newbury. 
IEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For the erection of Methodist | 
church, hall, schools, vestries, &c., at Sandyford Road, | 
castle. Mr. W. H. Knowles, architect, 37 Grainger | 
et, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
[EwCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—March 6.—For works, repairs and 
srials (unexpired portion of from April 1, 1905, to 
ch 31, 1906) for i i 


the following station in the Newcastle 
al Engineer Sub-District of the North-Eastern District :— | 
wick, including Alnmouth, Moor Laws rifle range and | 
tice batteries within a radius of 25 miles. The Royal | 
ineer Office, 13 Bell Grove Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
NEwHALL.—March 9.—For the erection of an extension 
he Sunday schools, Newhall Wesleyan chapel, Burton- 
n-Trent. Mr. C. H. Read, Granville Mill, Swadlincote. 
Ou.ttron.—March 17.—For, the enlargement of the Oulton 
neil school buildings, near Lowestoft. Mria Fay W. 


Watering Hill, St. Austell, Cornwall. 
architect, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell, Cornwall. 


| 


houses in Duke Street, Seaton Carew. 
Sandville House, Seaton Carew, near West Hartlepool. 


Small Tower brewery, Sowerby Bridge. 
Patchett, architect and surveyor, 


Cwm, Mon. 


King Edward Street, Blaengarw. 


hards, architect, 14 Stanley Street, Lowestoft. 


ELECTRIC 


DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


ROOFING TILES. 
VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. | fey X E ee r 


PENGREEP.—Feb. 27.—For the erection of farmhouse at 
Pengreep, Cornwall, and also for additions to existing house. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

_ _Rye-—March t 1.—For building an additional ward to the 
infirmary of the workhouse. 
| High Street, Rye, Sussex. 


Mr. E. J. Cory, surveyor, 


Sr. AusTELL.—Feb. 27.—For erection of a residence at 
Mr. B. C. Andrew, 


ScotLanp.—Feb. 28.—For mason, joiner, plumber, 


plasterer and slater’s work of church at Newburgh. Messrs. 
Thoms & Wilkie, architects, 46 Reform Street, Dundee. 


28.—For the erection of two 
Mr. G. Stevenson, 


SEATON CAREW.—Feb. 


Sertte.—March 7.—For the erection of a detached 


residence at Settle. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 


SHEERNESS.—March 8.—For the erection of a wooden 


| pier for unloading of coal at Sheerness ; length over 200 feet, 
width 11 feet. The Secretary, Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
94 High Street, Sheerness. 


Suiptey.—Feb. 25.—For the several works required 


| (cast-iron excepted) in erection of extension of foundry at 
Wrose Brow Works, Shipley, Yorks. 
architect, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 


Mr. J. Harper Bakes, 


SrEAFORD.—March 13.—For the erection of two pairs of 


| cottages at Rauceby asylum, Sleaford, Lincs. Mr. Jesse 
Clare, county architect, Sleaford. 


SoutH SuHieLps.—March 18.—For the erection of muni- 


cipal buildings on the site in Westoe Road, South Shields. 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, architect, 
London, W.C. 


26 John: Street, Adelphi, 


27.—For the erection of new 
Mik ML Eister 
George Square, Halifax. 


SowERBY BriIDGE.—Feb. 


Wates.—Feb. 25.—For the erection of a vicarage at 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Merthyr. 


Wates.—Feb. 25.—For the erection of two houses at 
Mr. W. Pilgrim Morris, 


solicitor, Pontycymmer. 


| THE NEW 
PATENT 


TAR-MACADAM 


Trade Mar 


7 Alda bed ert bl eis 
Zi K: 
| Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { PikTsHILD. MAXIMUM OUTPUT. MINIMUM COST. BEST WORK. 


FINEST “H 
[, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


For FLOORS, 
WALLS, 


TLES = 
TRENT ART TILE CO. 


FURNITURE, 
LIMITED. 
DLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ 


failing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot 


lanufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also 
Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 
; Works—_BRIDGWATER, 


To keep out. Damp and Water the use of|| 


ROCK ASPHALTE | 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


FRENCH ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C.| 


we HELLIWELL 


‘‘ PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING . D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Strip in the most exposed 
Ridges, Finials, &. | 
. Silver Medal, Paris. 1875. 
SOMERSET. 1 | 


, LXXU. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. al : 
ue eed ow SU a Recon ago are} 4159 makers of the Patent * AOME” STONEBREAKER 


Engineers, LEICESTER 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


SINGLE GRIP, 


7, 


SECTION ZERNS oy Car. SECTION ING oF GRIP. 


re 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


situation. 


§' PANCRAS ISNDENaw 


MAAC: PARQUET: W%D BIEC K 
yee 8) LEADED LIGNT®- WALL: TILING 


128. 6d: | eg OF 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Wates.—Feb. 27.—For alterations and additions to the 
National schools, Raglan, Mon. Mr. W. H. D. Caple, archi- 
tect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Feb. 28.—For building a farmhouse at Ffynon- 
fawr, near Tal-y-bont, Breconshire. Messrs. A. O. Evans, 
Williams & Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 


Wates.—March 1.—For building a new schoolroom, 
dwelling-house, &c., adjoining Elim chapel, near Carmarthen. 
Rev. Stephens Thomas, Parkglas, Cemetery Road, Carmar- 
then. 

Wates.—March 1.—For building six houses at Taylor’s 
Town, Risca. Mr. Hutchings, architect, Risca, Mon. 

Wates.—March 4.—For alterations and additions at the 
Rhos Non-provided schools. Rev. T. Prichard, Rhos 
Vicarage, Johnstown, Ruabon. 


Wates.—March 6.—For the erection of two shops in 
Dunraven Street, Tonypandy. Mr. R. S. Griffiths, architect 
and surveyor, Excelsior Buildings, Tonypandy. 


Wates.—March 14.—For the extension and alteration 
of Horeb Calvinistic Methodist chapel, Treherbert. Mr. 
W. D. Morgan, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 


WatsaLt.—March 6.—For the erection of a senior mixed 
department for 300 children, together with a classroom for 
fifty infants and sundry alterations to the present boys and 
girls’ schools. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, architects, 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 


Watton-on-NazE.—March 6.—For the erection of new 
schools at Walton-on-the-Naze for 200 children. Mr. F, 
Whitmore, architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


ABERAVON. 
For the erection of a villa residence, Neath Road, Aber: 
Mr. Franx B. Surtu, surveyor, Port Talbot. 


OX tre: : . 41,489 

Davey . : : , : : , - 120% 

AnpeRson & VauGuHan, Albion Works, 
Aberavon (accepted) . 2 + 1,0 


BARNOLDSWICK. 
For supply and erection of a coal store, for the Barn 
wick Urban District Council. Mr. J. W. Txow 
architect. 
E. Smith, Barnoldswick, mason. 
J. R. Broughton, Barnoldswick, joiner. 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slating, 
S. Parsons & Co., Bradford, iron roof. 


BELFAST, 
For supplying and fitting-up cooking apparatus in the 
cooking kitchen at the workhouse. 


Cherry Tree Machine Co., Ltd. . 5 41,691 1 
W. T. Summerscales & Sons/ditdae 1,539 1 
Ravenhill Ironworks, Ltd... i . 1,42 
Ripvetts, Lrp., Donegall Place, Belfast (ac- 

cepted) , 4 . 1,20Qume 


BRANDON COLLIERY. 


For the erection of a new Wesleyan Methodist chape 
Brandon Colliery, near Durham. Mr. H. T. Grat 
architect, Durham. 


Wesr Ham.—Feb. 28.—For the following works, for the 
West Ham Town Council :—(r) Extension of public baths, 
Balaam Street, Plaistow; (2) alteration to prisoners’ cells, 


W. Ha tt, Bensham, Gateshead (revised and 
accepted tender) . ; : - £1,254 10 


BECKENHAM. 


quarter-session court, West Ham Lane, Stratford. Borough | For road and drainage works. Mr. J. A. ANGELL, survey 
Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. Paving Clock House Road. 
Wipnes.—Feb. 27.—For the enlargement of Simm’s Fry Bros. ‘ é ‘ P . £2760 
Cross Council school. Mr. F. U. Holme, architect, West- Free & Sons ' é Z ‘ s 233080 
minster Chambers, 1 Crosshall Street, Liverpool. Woodhams & Son g et nar é 209 0 
WoopviL_e.—March 1.—For the erection of four villas at Mowlem & Co. é % ; 6 . 202 0 
Woodville, Burton-on-Trent. Mr. H. W. Cash, Pool Pottery, Hes; jun 4 3 . ‘ : 193 0 
Church Gresley. W. Pearce (accepted) . : ‘ . 180 0 


DRAWING OFFICE, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED roonms Patent Transfer Process, 


Accurately and with Despatch. |POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Pap 

METCHIM & SON, ” ences beawing Papers 

8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 

Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; Bend for Partiowlars, and send for Catalogues and Bar 


Leather,1s, Telephone No, 434 Westminster, CEO. d. POORE & co, LTD., LIVERP 

SLUE and WASHED COKE BREE 

FERRO-GALLIC pp CLINKER. 273": 
PRINTS. 


J in Building Wot 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, Sewerage Treatment. 


SPRAGUE & CO. L™- 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
Prompt deliveries by ot 


Ww Y vans In Lon on or by Rail or Ba ‘ge any 


: J Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. Coke and Breeze Merchants 
= NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 3 St. Augustine’s Roac 
; n $ No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
“‘WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper | Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “Tribrach, London.” 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (carson-zivzs) 


Telenhone. 606 King’s Gross. Telegramg, “Olokeful, 


ARE ACOEPTED ROR OFFIOIAL PILING INSTEAD OF LIGHTNING WITCHELL & 
Ifiss A. WEST & PARTNERS, "wasrarserene” CONDUCTORS. | int Metal Workers & Manufacth 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, | 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, “ FuRsE, NorrTineHam.’ 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


- Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 
Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &e., J 
# Boiler and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 

| Blne and Rrindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 


Ol 
HE 
Be 


VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LO 
Every description of ironwork for the E 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences 
Private Buildings, &, 
d Estimates supplied. Trial 


NO MORE BURST 
PATENT 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE rox BUILDING. 


erry bill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, EMPTYING 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 


T4 be ROS TERLEY QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN, TWIN STOP-COCK. = 
MARB LE. : D R E $ S E D re A A N ITE ‘Lthabe Bohol Board, g i 


Fire Olay. 
NRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Agents: 
ae EMLEY & SONS, Ld. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ) 
lg o 4 Steam Marble Mills, |THE ENDERBY ~AND STONEY STANTON \ 


_ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., Pee 3B 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. G ARRATT ce 
Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E 


as i) LL LIST, and dates when they appearea. 
‘of THE CATHEDRALS. whieh ‘have bec: 


published on Applicaticn to The Pubhiate» For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT * 

}  BECKENHAM—continied. BRADFORD —continued. 

ace-water drainage, Mays Hill and Kingswood Roads. For works required in the erection of two hospitals at the 
n&Co.. ; 5 : , 5 £1,645 fo) rom Union workhouse, Horton Lane, Bradford. Mr. Frep 
odhams & ah. (7. ; ‘ ; ; 1220080. 0: | Hoiianp, architect, Bradford. 

|Bros. - E * : ; : : ie 0 0} Accepted tenders. 

ims ; : : : : . 1,140 0 o| * O. Bégth & Sons, Great Horton, Bradford, 

. : : : : RISO IO O mason. ; Ly o74 Ono 
fmann . 2 i : : : aempereota | | W.MBinns, Vaughan Street, joiner : mt aakia, O 
tee. ‘ : ; ; ‘ “ aE bO97 ~~ 2) 0 | C. Howroyd & Sons, Stirling Street, plas- 
eeler . : 5 - - : Se PUT Oe te arom terer and tiler®. , < yS Fou 5,  O 
dwih . : ‘ : : ‘ #51, 07G"0 © R. Townend, Croft Street, plumber : 2) £,006, O09 
wlem & Co. . W013 50 0} Smith °& Croft, Providence Street, elec- 

‘E & SONS, Maidenhead (recommended) . 97200 ~0 ‘trician ; ; 2 tO 
Making-up Queen's Road. Hill & Nelson, Edmund Street, slater . 240). 101 tO 
Bros Vere J. Marsland, Wakefield Road, painter. : CSE On v1 

ros. - : ; ‘ a . 4 072 
ree ° ‘ = : - : P L,OLO oO, 0 CARMARTHEN. 
wlem & Co. . : . : ; : O88 05, OF... : : ; 

See Sous j ; ; : . ‘ 984 0.0 For the erection of a wood-cutting shed at the workhouse, 
= (« : : 974. 0 0 ae pee R. Davis, 33 St. Catherine Street, 
So (acce on ie : : 2 | Ae NEC CERIERE 
OpHAMS & Son (accepte | eee. CHISWICK. 
Making-up Cedars Road. Ad ¥ bs ae : 
. ‘ : Me 11586 0 0 | For street works adjoining the sewage-disposal works, 
oa 1.324 Mo Corney Reach, Chiswick. Mr. Jonn Barc tay, surveyor. 
: ; ; ; j : ‘ ioe Swaker & Co. . ; d é ; : DLASY PBs 
ae : ; ; : : ; ea se 2 Neave & Sons. : ; : : ; 20008) O 
abn, en : 3 : , ; oe ps Mowlem & Co. : rf ; : : 3» -268EuGo 
ODHAMS & Son (accepted ) ‘ E > Doxgene Romeo meee cess . ; ; ; : eo 
; ae Greenham & Sons . : : : ‘ PuUB6Y YO*O 
f BRADFORD. ; Woodham & Sons . 22 OMKOURO 
— of vegetable market, St. James’s market, »G. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith, Ww. (accepted) 257) 0-0 
sradford. 

Accepted tenders. CONONLEY. 

M. Booth & Sons, Bradford, mason, SO |For the ‘erection of ten houses at Cononley: Reiguien, 

_ Greenwood Bros., Bradford, jomer, &e. Messrs. Joun Haccas & Sons, architects, North Street, 
S. Parsons & Co., Ltd., Bradford, ironfounder. Keighley. 

: E. Jackson, Bradford, plumber. Accepted Tenders. 
Hillam Bros., Bradford, slater. | . E. Turner, Utley, near Keighley, mason. 
E. Briggs & Son, Bradford, painter. | J.Laycock, Cononley, near Keighley, joiner. 


irder tramrails and 20 tons of fishplates, for electrical A. Shuttleworth, Skipton, plasterer. 
quipment of tramways, for the Corporation. Midgley & Dinsdale, Keighley, plumber. 
ROW, VauGuaan & Co., Lrp., Middlesbrough (accefte 7). Total, 1,884/. 15s. 


Glazed 
Bricks, IFTS 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


The BEST OIL ENGINE 


For PUMPING WATER, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


upply and delivery at Bradford of 400 tons of steel | T. Throup, slater. 


HUDSON & SONS. 
(BURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


| NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


chimney Co Columns 


s Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
vnd Repaired. No stop- 
fy sage of Worksrequired, 


Colliery Signals 


aND 
Electric Bells av 
Supplied and Fixed, | RUSTON. / es 
Estimates Free, LINGOENLER ta ¢ 
Distance no object. 
Telegrams, oe a Mi f if i} L fe : 0 fe 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ THE E ‘RUSTON. is by Dis 


‘Telephone No.238, 
Nottin, 


ANY HANDY MAN CAN MANAGE IT. 
EASILY STARTED. SIMPLE. STEADY RuNNING— || HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENGINEER, © 


am. 

eres SOMES A 

ECONOMICAL. Pes 
FEKS & CO, LTD.. F. R. H. ¢ Two ENGINES and PuMPING PLANT supplied to Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. ys 
(ING’S ROAD, Pdiaea s.w. H.M. the King’s Sanatorium at Midhurst. CODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 47TH EDITION. , ‘ 
== Pare ., LTD., LINCOLN. “ ” « 
MMRTORIES amd GLASS-HOUSES, ee ont Co sents tis Pade ne ee aha ak ee 
RS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS, | ge An af 


s,“Hortulanus, London.” ‘Tel. 728 Kensington, |For Index of Advertisers, see page X./C. E, AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C 
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SUPPLEMENT 
COCKFIELD. CROYDON—continued. 
For the work connected with a new cemetery at Cockfield, Savoy Road, Merton. 
Durham. } " . i : 3) 
Mason work, &c., excavating, &c., smith and founder. Ca i ? : : ‘ ; ' 4 4778 
Whole tenders. Free & Sons ‘ ; : : : . Sie 
Se ee een Pm AS a 3 les . 2 6 
Westgarth . : . ; : VECO PAN MWe: : : : ‘ , . Vii 
Teward . : . ; : : + esti @OORIL) 0 Cunnincuam, Forses & Co. (accepted). 496 
Kyle & Sons : ; ; : >) 4190.40" 70)) no 
Mason work, excavating, €c., only. Inglemere Road, Mitcham. ~ PE 
Walker . . t - - : i 3 198 Oo oO Soan 4 : : F : ; 2 293 C 
Beadle. : : 2) ats : : el Ol OMEO Thacker : ‘ ; ; : ; . 26a 
Richardson. 3 3 ; 5 : ee LO7mO.cO Free & Sons c ‘ : : ” . | 26min 
J. T. MircHe t, Copley, Butterknowle, R.S.O, - | Wheeler. ‘ : : : ; . 4233 9 
(accepted) . , : : f , op stphO ED Iles j h ‘ ; ; ’ . 7 
CROYDON. CunnincHaM, ForBes & Co. (accepted) . s 215 0 
For the execution of private street works. Mr. R. M. Chestnut Road. Merton 
Cuart, surveyor, Croydon. S 3 ; 
Park Hill Road, Wallington. | Thacker | | 2 4 
Thacker : ; : : ; s £1,022 90 0 Free & Sons 2 P 229 0 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co. . 3 ‘ 4 900. 0 o Cunningham, Forbes & Co. j ; f 228 0 
Potter ; é : ; i ; i pop mO 704) E. ILes (accepted). >. : : : ; 2211 ©. 
Free & Sons 2 ‘ ; : : ‘ 882 0 o Ryecier 20K. 
E. ILes, Mitcham (accepted ) . ‘ ' é 789 0 o . ; : F fj , — 
Brambledown Road, Wallington. 
Thacker ; , : : ee 785 0 o 
Potter . : ; : 4 ; 3 > 4 € G90" LO! 0 DOVER. 
Free & Sons 2, ae PT eeCORPON OW For extensions tothe premises of the River and Dist: 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co. Ae : : 684. 0 o Co-operative Society, Dover. Mr. A. H. STEELE, are 
E. ILes (accepted ) . : : : : : 612 0 o tect, Dover. Quantities by the architect. 
Demesne Road, Beddington. Keeler . ) } : . : : . 42;350aeo 
Thacker : Sa Vee 5 : ; : 662 0 o Stokes . . 5 ‘ f : ; . 2,340 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co. : 3 s 583 0 o Paramor ; 2 . a ae : . 2,328 Ro 
Potter . . : . . . . 14500.) 0 Munro . : : : ; eee? . 2,27 
Free & Sons A A : r ; - ES G2) SO NLO Adcock ’ ; ; <a ; . 2,2520mo 
E. ILEs (accepted ) . . . 527 9 Oo Beaufoy : : : j : : «(ss By 2a 
Beacon Road, Merton. . Lewis . 3 ; ? ) 3 : . 2, 273aS 
Thacker : : : : : : 674, 0 oO Grigg . : i : ; ‘ : . 2207 
Free & Sons é . 2 : P : 603500. .0 Morgan E é : : : : . 2, c00cme 
Wheeler , ; ‘ : : : 547 OO R. & G. Brisley . : H : . - 2,102mae 
Iles. : 3 : . ‘ 2 f 5415-0 0 Austen & Lewis . : : : . 2,184 
CUNNINGHAM, Forses & Co. (accepted ) . : AG 2) OO Lewis & Sons (accepted) : : .* | < 2)toT 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE Co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C, Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRA 


- — > Hs = —— Ses _——— = = = en 


WILLESDEN PAPE 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market, Used by Leading Architects. See nest 1331 


WILLESDEN PAPER. AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


™ DELTA METAL CO," 


110 CANNON STREET, PY ‘ ) 
WH 
a MW 


LONDON, E.c. 


Gf C4 y 
L "4 Li, 4 


EXTRUDED BAR 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s Parents) 


in BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


Bix 
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anne 
_ DAGENHAM. EAST STONEHOUSE. 
yr sewerage and sewage-disposal works for Romford | For the construction of a 12-inch pipe sewer, with necessary 
Rural District Council. Mr. Joun Simmons, M.LC.E., manholes, &c., and a new wood-paved road and asphalte 
engineer, Doncaster. “ footpaths. Mr. F. A. Wisin, surveyor, Town Hall, 
— * Contract No. 2. A East Stonehouse, Devon. 

Pmfon . - « - Pe et a.094°0 o oney y : -£706 3 6 
MeeeeSon wt: 259855. 18 | portent oa as BO0ne 9 
Free & Son : 5 y ‘ ; | 28,346 0 0O| ee ridge & Son . onic ened el 
Wheeler. : : : : ’ Baraestos) 7" 0 ae i: : : 60411 0 
 Miecis ; : j 23,9938 9 | Shaddock : : A : : 7 an500)- Sa O 
Jackson. ; : ; Masqaie oo | Marcuam & Co., Ltd. (accepted). ‘ 7500, .07 0 
feejupr. - + OP ce FARNHAM. 

Blomfield : . . . . . . 22,700 © O| For erecting a new grammar school. Messrs. Jarvis & 
Harrison & Co. . : : : . . 22,696 0 0} Ricuarps, architects, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

Bell . : , : : , : fone 2,000 0 0} S.W. 

‘Coxhead_ ; : , : ‘ . 22,220 0 O| Udall & Co.. . £8,387 0 0 
Wimpey & Co. . : . ales . 22,043 ©.0/ Ennes Bros.. me Ono, 1G 
Iles . : : : ; ‘ F . .22,000 0 O| Halliday 8,037 0 © 
Rutter . . . . : . . 21,945 3 2| Wallis. ; 7,996 0 O 
Trimm : . . 2 Be ezi,0375°0, ©} Potter Bros. 7,995 0 O 
Johnson & Langley. : . ; .--21,500 © ©| Mardon : ] 7,992 0 O 
Edwards & Co. . 2 : ‘ : @at,o42 182 0 Chessum & Son . 71930 9 0 
Bentley & Loch . , ; : : werato200 160 .O Parnell & Sons 7,878 0 0 
Westgate : . . . . . 20,672 0 O| Ferguson & Co. 7,858 0 O 
Wilson, Border & Co. : ; : | 20,200 0 O Minter . : ; : 7.773 0 O 
Hewett & Sons, Ltd... . . . 19,630 2 3 Holliday & Greenwood 7,708 O O 
Arnold &Son . . . : . - 19,190 9 O Hawkins & Co. 7,675. 0 0 
Tabor . . : . . . . Pe, t04" 5 9 Martin, Wells & Co. 7,666 oO oO 
D. T. Jackson, 106 Ripple Road, Barking Jenkins & Son 75595 9 0 

(accepted ) ae : : : . eph7,020 5. 5 Kirk & Randall 7.57 em 
Engineer’s estimate . F : 4 . 20,597 fo) W. & D. Wilkins 74570 O90 O 
DROGHEDA Mussellwhite & Sapp . 7,560 0 O 

. Dean & Co. . : ; 5 : ; 297,538) 102 9 

or heating new public library. Mr. F. H. Taran, archi- Willcock & Co. and Drowley & Co. . . 7496 0 © 
tect, 358 Kildare Street, Dublin. Thomas & Edge . : : ; cf AO ROR oO 
Kennedy 4 : 3 : 5 : . £160 0 O Lovell . : 7,490 O O 
Dawson & Co. : ‘ ; ; ; PEAv6G780,. .O Goodall & Sons 7,407 0 0 
Maguire & Catchell ; eae, : ~ul40)10 0 McC. E. Fitt 7,303 -@ 0 
Taylor & Co. . : . A , ‘ ti 7 O° O Lorden & Son 7353>G, O 
Muscrave & Co., Belfast (accepted) . PeetOsS LO) OC Renshaw 7,306 0 Oo 
W. Baird ; : 4 : : ; mtOse. Gr O Hudson & Co. 73h OL @ 
Roddy & Co. ( portian of work) i ’ SSeS, -O...0 Tompsett & Co. Vets Om OC 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, ANO TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
| a | g Telegrams, '' Snewin, London.” LONDON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


(SE SE ET 


Sole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel 
Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BAS8SIN DE SEYSSEL.) 


MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) 

This Company's Mineral Rock Mastic Asphalte 

jhest Award (Silver| is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, Home Office, 

aan [dd Hd Gor] and _ other Government Departments, for: Roofing, 
125 a abe al Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


THE L|MMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. L'°- 


Asphalte Mines. 


Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN SICILY. 


LITHOFALT MASTIC PAViNC—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Mooring, Damn courses, ee OO ees 
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Nustruted Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, 


BASSANT Bracs. 


ESTD. 1879. PARQUET FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS, 


87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 
No connection with any other firm 
of the same name. 
Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, “ Oarpetless, London.” 
Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


SIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


RCRITEC. IN ALL ct 
TURAL =a COLOURS. Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 
; : Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” 


SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. ° 


National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 


oo rT 
FARNHAM—continucd. HAMPTON. 
Kemp . ? ; . é : 5 - £7,309 © o| For the making-up of Acacia Road and Nightingale Roa 
Smith & Sons. ; : : : 7200880. 6 (part of), Hampton. Mr. Sipney H. CHAMEERS, Suryeyo) 
Goddard & Sons . * : : : - 7;283°'0 o Kavanagh & Co. . : : : : » £3,152 © 
Colborne; ; . 5 -. 4278 © O|, Hoffmann é ; j . 3,107 18 | 
Longley & Co. . : 5 : : - 7,243 0 0 Nowell & Co. : ; ‘ : ‘ - 2,956 15 
Watson : , . . . Dae iP ape ML) Shepherd . ; : : - ; - 2,883 Be, 
Harris . : : : . : : - 7,174 0 O Fry Bros;... . d : : : ; - 2,721.43 | 
Oak Building Co. : : . : IE), Bi Ae Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . : : : - 2,704 ey 
Shelbourne & Co. ; : ; F 7, i52 Ouro Adams . , P f : E ; . 2,695 came 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. : : : - 7 I 2OMRON. GO Thacker é 4 ; : : ’ - 2,665 ae 
Norman & Burt . ? ‘ : . - 7,097 0 Oo Free & Sons . : : ; joe te » 25499 1984 
Grimwood & Sons . . . : - 7,069 0 0 T. Warson, Jun., Southall, Middlesex (ac- | 
East & Hyde . . . Coie P L057 gO 20 cepted)  . : 5 : : : - (2,215 12 5 
Hughes : : : - . . - 6,965 0 o 
Kent , : ; : ; : : : ©,907 0.0 HESSENFORD. 
Wise . ; : ; : ; : 2 be ore | For erecting schoolroom, &c., in connection with Wesleyan 
Annett & Sons. Sais ts TO a0 chapel at Hessenford, near St. Germans. Mr. S, P 
Churter . - : mee Wake) oes Hosx1n«, architect, Landrake, St. Germans, Cornwall, 
Crosby & Co. ; : : ; : >, 6,580, 90 Alford . P ; : : : : . £600 © o 
| White & Laundry . : ; : : - §4000GEES 
i a snell &aSont es ; . , ; : - 497 12 7 
EA ee eitiottwae : : : : ; é - 469 Io o 
Bennett . : : ; : ; ; - 455 0 0 
HEADCORN. | Stephens : ? : : ‘ : -'. 444° TORO 
For Headcorn sewerage and sewage-disposal works, for the | Dawe. : : : : , : : * 403° 5GEEo 
Hollingbourne Rural District Council, Kent. Messrs. | R. Turner, West Looe (accepted) . , - 350 (tomes 
FAIRBANK & Son, engineers, Lendal Chambers, York. | 
Osenton : : 4 ; é 3 -54,769 3 o| IPSWICH. 
Ballard, Ltd. ‘ % ; : : epee Oe enclosing the isolation hospital grounds with an 
Wilson F : a helt : } : 31834 a unclimbable iron fence. 
me ; : ; ee . os | J. Orton & Co., Ipswich (accepted) ; - £380 0 o 
Kemp Bros. ; ; é : ; > Ms3suoi6 "6 1s e aa 
Salmon & €o. : : q ‘ . 3, 544119. 0 KEVESLEY, COVENTRY. 
Pedrette : ; : : / : - 3,527 5 oO} For the erection of a motor-house for Mr. W. Hillman, 
Iles, jun. : ; ; 5 ; : 34 85RRIO- CO Messrs. BARRETT & Driver, architects, 23 York Place, 
Padgham & Hutchinson : : SZ 4294 NOI O Baker Street, W. «+ : 
Dixon & Co. : ; ; f : “EZ32A DS A. Beacham, jun. . 3 : : : . $126 tome 
Catley . ; : : ' : : - 3,000 0 0 Garlick . ; : : ; ? é - 1200s 
E. T. JEFFERY (accepted ) : ; : . 2,890 19 to Ketty & Son, Little Heath, Foleshill, 
Edwards & Co. : 2i8egui1s5) 3 Covent y (accepted) : « 103 16 0 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION. 


Bs ‘ 
A PERFECT ENAMEL S One Gallon covers from 


PAINT. A 66% 
70 Square Yards 

FOR PRACTICAL W 
i on a prepared surface. , 


BY PRACTICAL USERS. | 


“SANALENE” 


Flows Freely, BLUE LABEL FoR In- 
Hard Wearing, 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
Easily Washed 


10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT) 
3315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


E ‘ 
and Polished, NN RED LABEL For our- 
E 
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SUPPLEMENT 
= 
LEAVESDEN. LEITH. 
F replacement of window sashes at Leavesden asylum, | For the erection of boundary wall, preparation of roads and 
Herts, for the SE EEDOTIAR aaa Board. insertion of main iat Seaftela, Leith, in connection 
pa 3 0 5 . £362 o oO with the new poorhouse. 
olhda . a : 5 5 . ° 99 10 oO A. o a) 
—ascelles & Co. ; : . é Geos. 4.0 Wapbett & Son, Edinburgh (accepted) . £1,639 12 10 
‘Wood & Co. . . . : : : W407 O wo 
sardner & Hazell . : ; ‘ : 21309, 0 20 LONDON. 
cangdon & Clarke . . 4 : E . 325 0 o| For the erection of a new school at Senrab Street, Stepney, 
rey’ : : : ; : ; 4 Reza 0.5 0 for the London County Council education committee. 
Cole ; ; : : : ; : meno ¢) ° Rowbotham ; ‘ " ; 24, 0 Oo 
ee a, ? . . : . : . te O° Sabey & Son. . ; : : ee te oO 
in . ; F Cue O S . 
W. Payne & Eo. Watford (accepted ) : tab 34 GUO Seaton, 4 pes hs ; : ; - A re i 2 
Engineer-in- -chief’s estimate . . ; 7 + 40. O 0 Johnson & Ga Ltd. . j 22,417 fo) % 
; Lawrence & Sons. ; ; ; . 22,185 0 O 
LEEK, | ‘Halen : ; : i 2 O71E LO 2.0 
yy macadamising, &c., in Junction BER Mr. W. E. iges & Hill, Ltd. 7 ; : : amet 9Gsbeo. © 

r BEACHAM, 7 : Siete Appleby & Sons ; : : : , POWTAAS (0 ..0 
Sutherland & epep 3 4 : : . £1,767 aatO ae) ett jon. 5 5 ar: 21,720)) Oy 0 
eee. ; | ok oly 6 fmpson & Co. . : 5 ‘ : 2 2 (0 Ove O 
Parke: - ; ‘ TO66N) 6H 6 Wisdom Bros. . : : : : 2) 21,6815) Oe0 
en i ; bieeGan yb) 0 Treasure & Son. : : ; : Ke vue T5o) Yo: 
Sj {ae : Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. . : : fy 282409 Onno 
a. oe T ini me fet y5331 22) 5 kK. & 1. Thorne = ; : : 3 mE 2 3a Ome 
‘Sawners & Torrance, Hanley (accepted) . 1,532 9 4| Smith &Sons,Ltd . |... 21196 0 0 

Rowley Bros. . : : : a PA (G72). 105 TO) 
Oak Building Co., Ltd. : ; ; 2030 0 oO 
LIPHOOK. J. & M. Patriek ; é : : ZO 662 0 Oo 

or the erection of a block of four cottages at Wheatsheaf i 

~ Common, near Liphook, Hants. Mr. W. A. T. Carter, | For the supply of heating apparatus at Gordonbrock Road 

_ architect, ee eSdon S.W. new school, Lewisham. 

Adams. : 5 : Bh 861-540 Davis. : : : : es. ov age) 
Chinchen & Co. . els & ; : 1300.40. 0 Fraser & Son, Lita. . : , ; f $70: 0°10 
Holder & Son. ; : a es » Sie ae Price, Lea & Colm : : , ; . S86omior? o 
Lee , : ; ; cr yoOuTe + O Strode & Co. . ; : : : ‘ Je 795 7ORTO 
Sycamore Works, Ltd : ; ; er Oou TE. 1 G. & E. Bradley . : ; : : .. JOST O 
Mould . : : ; eer feeh Ooo 7 O Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd. : A ; ¢: 1089110770 
Brading ; : : gyno 3 Heb s TO, Oo Kite & Co, : : ; : 2% 4679" KONO 
Crosby & Co. ‘ F é aah Ae » 1 ¥,593. 0° 0 Yetton & Co.. : : : - ; > 74a Oo 
Chesswas. . ; j : . : » 35587 13 4| Harlow &Son ats 671 o810 
Randall & Sons . : : : : fF AL O0,n0 9 Bri shtside Foundry & Engineering Ca:, "Ltd, 

Caesar & Son : ‘ ; : ‘ Ss F450. 9 “etoria Street (recommended) : ., 688 of 9 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


ALDWINS, Lt. “oreusGreac® 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


GALYVWANIZERS of all Kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


‘STONE Fp 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


Wren, , 
4 i) 
TRADE MARK | | 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, HARTHAM PARK 
ees ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
: PORTLAND. 
HEAD ly of the Bary %_> LONDON DEPOTS: : 
OFFICES © pS pee Stone F sf 
be obt2' gt ite, lah C.W-R pMEpT DOU AIE FAAS 
. % & S_YV. . NIN bs Wh 
‘LIVERPOOL: .°)), > FLUE aD PRA enone ool 


for HARDENING, ‘WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING WATE RUBE Se 
Lon 5 c Pp, 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
ne XCHANGE ST, EAST. , 


“MANCHESTER “he 
TRAFFORD PARK >) 


SET oe eS 
FS 


he 7 are 
— on ph ay Spa = 
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SUPPLEMENT 
rr 


LONDON—continued. 
For repairs at 7 Commercial Road, Westminster, for the 
Westminster City Council. 


Sims «$338 0 o 
Love & Co. . S720 Ao 
Coulthard 264.50) 0 
Haylock . ; 273 0 
W. Wricut & Son (accepted) . oa Ny eevee Oe) 


For alterations at rear of the Cock Tavern, Claptant for 


Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid & Co., Ltd, Messrs. | 

Barrett & Driver, architects, 23 York Place, Baker | 

Street, W. 
Somerford & Son .- £96 10 o 
Triggs : : : . 23 010 
Epwarps & Mepway, Ethelred Street, Ken- 

nington (accepted) . 89 0 oO 


For reinstatement of 1, 2, 3 and 4 Rete Square, Camden 


Town. Messrs. C. SPARROW & Son, surveyors, North 
Finchley. 
Wilby & Co. . ° ° . £380 o 
Peake’ e ° . 330 O 
Dove 2 324 O 
GROVER & Son (accepted ) ) 324,80 


RUSHDEN. 
For the erection of free library and buildings for the 


Rushden free library committee, Northants. Mr. 
W. B. Manin, architect, Vestry Hall, Rushden. 
Ketton stone. 

Cracknell pte o oO 
Co-operative Builders 2.670 0 “oO 
G. Henson 24902020. 0 
Hacksley Bros. 24067910 0 
Marriott 2,440 O O 
Willmott SATS ABO LO 
Harrison & Winn 2,394 50'F0 
Sparrow 2a Ti2 ee eS 
Whittington & Tomlin 2.35700. +0 
Brown & Sons 2:35 4e re 6 
Bayes . : : 2534 5aOwnO 
Berri. & Green . 2,300 0 O 
Higgs 2,209 TOTO 
W. Packwoop (accepted ) 2,288 I9 Oo 


OFOZO2O 


RUSHDEN—continued, 
mur! ad stone. 


Cracknell : ome) 
Co-operative Buvlders : : as £ * 2,510 Jom 
Henson : 2,375 Onn 
Hacksley Bros. 2,362 0 6 
Marriott 5417 OMe 
Willmott 2,387 .0 6 
Harrison & Winn. 356° 0 0 
Sparrow : 1333 11 8 
Whittington & Tomlin. 272 0 O 
Brown & Sons 2,245 12°96 
Bayes . : ¢ 2,270 0% 
Berrill & Green - 2,260 ‘oO 
Higgs . - + 2,260 1G 
Packwood . 5 . : ; ¢ 2,238 Ome 
Corsham Down Bath stone. 
Cracknell 3 2,658 o o 
Co-operative: Builders . 2,500 0 o 
Willmott 2;369° Om@ 
Marriott 3305 0 0 
Henson 2,303 Ou 
Hacksley. Bros. 1350 0 O 
Harrison & Winn 2,340 0 oO 
Sparrow ‘ 2,316" 2 
Whittington & Tomlin 2,272 OG 
Bayes . 2,260 oO 
Higgs . 2,245 10 Oo 
Berrill & Green 2,245 0 5 
Brown & Sons 2,238 "Ome 
Packwood 2,222 120 


SCOTLAND. 


For the works of workmen’s houses to be erected at Hill 
Street, Elgin. Mr. Jonn Wirtet, architect. 


Accepted tenders. 


Garrow, builder, Elgin . £290 0 oO 
Russell, plumber, Elgin. 103 17)e 
Mclvor, plasterer, Elgin . 88 17 11 
Bain, slater, Elgin ’ : 3 40 1556 
Gow, painter, Elgin ; : : : » 20) 10mm 


\} 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. we ff 


-ABLISHRS 
STig02 ED 


OUR SPECIALTY 
. 1S THE 
Vv, PAMMEDLATE DELIVERYY 

OF 


' PLAIN & RIVETTED 
UN _ STEEL WORK. | 


oe 
pspineaaca i} 


office: 2 St Andre evs W 


8) \ce & Works . z 
kes Pqnarew Steel Yor et if 


wverside Works 


“SECTIONS OF 
JOISTS, CHANNELS, 


G00 TONS STEELWORK. 


New Clectrical wh pear se pears 


Office & Wo tks . 


) We onrice: Sip 5 Vie — 
Ri inkston Wo at Si 4 eee P ry | } 
as Ener Greenwich, y: € A. Fort Dundas sem ath, fa 


= rane 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee eee 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE, HOVE. 


A STREET IN LOCHES, TOURAINE. 


WOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B.: THE CORRIDOR. 


THE COTTAGE, BOSCOMBE. 


SCOTLAND —continued. 


For the construction of waterworks at Auchtermuchty. Mr. 
H. Bruce, C.E., engineer, Cupar. 


Forgan & Sons PES ET 3al 762 
McRuire & Son 20084,090.190 , 1 
Stark & Son. 2,05 Oma O 
Beattie & Sons 2,688 16 10 
Mitchell & Sons 4 2, 5100, 5450 
Macdougall & McMillan 2 AZ Og age .3 
Gilmour 2 ATO! Wt -6 
Gray & Sons 2,409. 2°10 
J. & J. Farmer 2;346.13 8 
Brebner & Co. 2d oe ty, 
Millar & Sons i AN 
Stirling & Kinneburgh . 2,310 10 10 
Henderson & Son 2,287 10 oO 
Martin . ‘ 5 Cay feo te) Woke: 
Strachan & Son 2527 tee O 
Mackay & Son 2. a7 Out Ta Ti 
White & Son 2250 14y is 
MacKay R254 Ors 
Stewart D22Aa LORNA 
Souttie . 2.2240 GOO 
Spittal . 2 1OOStL 3 
‘Christie PICS Onn 
W. Jackson, Strathyre (accepted provision- 
ally) . Se Rokvey ho) 


ie) 


SEDGEFIELD. 


; For the erection of two iron. verandahs to the existing 


cottage blocks at Durham County Asylum, Sedgefield. 
Mr. Wiriram Crozier, county: architect, Shire- Hall, 


Durham. 
Scheme 1. 
Draper & Sons .£569 “0 o 
Manners . 40 OmsO 
Atkinson & Son : A227 A 
Sloan & Davidson . SSAn is FO 
Laidler & Sons ; : Aes Ow O 
Scheme 2. 
Draper & Sons 669 oO Oo 
Manners . 499 ‘0 Oo 
Atkinson & Son 498,43. 0 
Sloan & Davidson . 461 10 oO 
LaIpDLeR & Sons (accepted) 391°. 4. 0 


SHEFFIELD. 


| For the erection of extensions and alterations to the Blind 


Institution, West Street. 
tect, Sheffield. 


Mr. Epmunp WINDER, archi- 


Gray & Son. » £51865 oO 
Fidler, Ltd. . : 5,820 0 oO 
Martin & Hughes. Bip xed Ae} 
Moore . ‘ 5,700 0 O 
Winter. 55575 Ouro 
Pinder, Bro., & Bone 55445 0 0 
Bates . 3 5,300 O O 
Powell & Son : ; : : pun 56300 n, C1. O 
Wilson & Kennington . : ‘ , «Sol 7708 10 
Longden & Son, Ltd. 51230, OneO 
Gillam . 5,001 10 oO 
Dawson & Jones & Co. 4,999 15 oO 
E. & W. Oxley 4,998 o oO 
Eshelby & Son 4,998 oO oO 
Wilkinson & Son. 4,995 0 Oo 
J. & H. Wheen 4,965 0 oO 
Masson. 4,913 10.0 
Badger & Appleby AOI OO 
Watkinson . : 4,902 0 oO 
Bradbury 4,850. 0810 
O’NEILL & Son, Bower Road (accepted ) A, GLOuO © 


HARD CLOSE 
VITREOUS BODY 
| OF FINE TEXTURE 


hic 
i: 
cf 
S : 


NNN 


— 
oT 


C3) ————————————— i See a een 


BUFF: RED: TAWNY a GREY © 
ve 


NY 2 
: A SMALL SAMPLES SENT To ARCHITECTS oN APPLICATION N pe 


WoRKMANSHIP | 
GTRUTHFULNESS 
UNEQUALLED Je: 


~—— 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY Colt> 


2658 AGRFOLK ¢ swe€ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SLOUGH. TWICKENHAM. 

For the laying of about 756 yards 9-inch and 3-inch stone- ; For the erection of pumping ‘station, boiler-house, de- 
ware socket pipe sewers and construction of manholes. ae eet pomnascete: pee Me oe “a 
Mr. W. W. Cooper, surveyor. at the Council’s sewage disposal works. r. FRep. W, 

Watson, jun. . I ‘ . : ‘ ~£521:16 8 PEARCE, surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham. Mr. Wr- 
Free-& Son . : : ; : : =: SO7ieetoes LIAM Farrvey, engineer, 69 Victoria St., S.W. A, 
Burfoot & Son : ; : . “Sezai fae eon SO. , 4151350 ° oO ae o 4 
Soan : A 447 5 9 earon : > 114,337 oOmnO 164, O=m 
Forbes & Co. . 43605 7 iT Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 14,290, 0 O 31 .0 
Atkins Aa mien Brooking é 13,900 0 oO 400 0 Oo 
Porter & Co. 430 0 o| Johnson & Son . 13,374 16s 156 17 Te 
Jackson . ; : : : : : 423 Hoe tI Speechley & Smith 12;950) 5Oane 370 “Oem 
Lanciry, Harpy & Jounson, Slough and Pethick Bros. 12,5 30 ee 400 0 0 
Leicester (accepted ) : 3 : - 37 aege hs a hie eu! 58: 0 oO = 5..om 

For supply of material and labour required in making-up otal eee ° 

Stoke Gardens, Slough. Mr. W. W. Cooper, surveyor. Chambers BESS : Mtedsisete, Sli? 566 079 

; ; cof RNG iG Chessum & Sons 12,440 0 Oo 340 0 Oo 
Rnihes' Co 18 |  Soole & Son 12,440 -0 oO 415 ‘oou@ 
Smith = : Wa 18 4 Perry & Co. 12,320 OMe 350 0 @ 
fortes He 6 4 Potterton a * 12,240 6 183° Oo om 
Barfagree Soe! 469 5 8 Thomas & Edge . 12,149 0 O 330 OF 
Jackson 6nee 8 Kingerlee & Sons 11,905 Go 480 0 0 
ae coe * 5 is Lawrence & Son. 11,988 6 0 £204 0 @ 
J. Smith Hn 14 . Wilkinson Bros. . 11,986 0 o 240 0 Oo 
Lanctey, Harpy & Jounson, Slough and ate & ee. ; ee ae 300 ae 
Leicester (accepted ) 5 : 394 8 6 ee ¥ mide 35° 
Watson 11,959) "uo 275° oO aa 

WOOLWICH. Foster Bros. 11,898 0 o 2840 oO 

For reinstatement after fire and alterations and additions to Wallis. 11, 700tn Gms 515’ “Onug 
Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich (main structure). Minter. : 11,585 © Oo 265 0 Oo 
Mr. W. G. R. Spracue, architect, Criterion Chambers, | Renshaw’ . 11,3078, oe 349 0 0 
10 and 11 Jermyn Street, S.W. Quantities by Mr. Davey, Ltd. . ; 11,35 7OmmC 700° (Guag 
A. R. HENpDERson, surveyor, 47 Pall Mall, S.W- Kerridge & Shaw 11,347 O36 245° On 

Patman & Fotheringham , 2 : - 48,500 0 O Nightingale . 4 11,300 6 0 °)°95G" "gum 
Longden & Son . : , : P ¥. 0,300 50580 Cowley & Drake. 11,265) "6 aay 735. 7 
Lovatt . : : , : : oa 50,000 TOME Johnson & Co: . 11,200 0 oO 250 oO O 
Wallis . 2 TOC aa aL Wimpey & Co.- . 11,139 Oo oO 350 0 oO 
Perry & Co. . : 7,978 0 oO Wall . : f 10,962 0 o 188 ‘o F@ 
Harris & Wardrop 3 : = We cen (7 Oka gees Page & Son. 10,649 0 oO 3387 o 6 
Kearley : 5 ; : 4 ) 27,5049 como Gibson 10,590 0 Oo 298 Oo O 
bed ei & Son 4 : . . - 7,30 FOO pee Se ; 10,47 5) oo. 250 0 Oo 
1 : er A ‘ , , +" 7,350.70. 0 aycock & Sons. «9,930 Go 227 oleae 
Lorden & Son : é : > 7100,2 07 A.—Deduction if patent Victoria stone is used. 


IN GLARK, LTD., 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 
Dy, 46 & 47 Hicu STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O, 


Manufacturer of every description | 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


“THE BANQUET.” 
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Lithograph by H. Sracy Marks, R.A. | 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 


by post, carefully packed inside patent 
‘roller. 


CILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 


| 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


post | 
free on application. | 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


\ In | 
un PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. fiw 
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iE BT | 
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ey | : Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public, ‘ ii COSTLY | 
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restive, HIS Lightning Conductors. mi OF 
; Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by i 
H competent electricians, Fi 
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__ DIXON & CORBITT 


AND 


'R. S. NEWALL & CO, LO. 


130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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li TESTING, BRATT 
| 3 
10 Mortimer Street, London, W. 


No Ashes fall on Hearth. 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk Price One Shilling and Sixpence, Free Fire not buried in a pit, consequently no 
; | danger of FIRE to underlying timber. 


Ghe 


(PATENT), 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-| S/M PLE, ECONOMICAL, 


HEAPED FIRE 


LABOUR SAVING. 


To be seen in action at 


COLBRAN & CO. 
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TENDRING. 74 


‘For laying about 250 yards of 9-inch outfall sewer and for 
- the construction of sewage purification works, for the 
workhouse, Tendring, near Colchester. 
Witson, Borper & Co., Cromer Road, Rom- | 
ford (accepted) . 4713 15 :0 | 
WALES. 


4 Pai. : 3 : | 
For alterations to front elevation of the Red. Cow inn, | 
Glebeland Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, architect, | 


Merthyr. 
Sullivan . " ‘ . £364 0 0 
Jones : t SAS Onno 
Williams. 346.10 0O| 
Hawkins. 346.0 0 
Jenkins Sto oee Or, 0 
Jones : : : : s ; 4 SlOMmOmEO 
M. Wartow, Warlow Street (accepted) . 308), 12. 0 | 

For the erection of a workmen’s institute at Llansamlet. 

I. & F. Weaver : BEO00 10 O 
Thomas & Jones . : we OS On nO 
Jones, Thomas & Phillips 878 14 6 
David. A ’ : 820 0 O 
Jones & Owen ; 4 : TMEV oS 
D. W. Rosser, Llansamlet (accepted ) aa) AO) 


Received too late for classification. 

DURHAM. 

For the erection of a new Wesleyan Methodist chapel at 
Brandon Colliery. Mr. H. T. Grapvon, architect, 
Durham. 

Wm. Hatt, Bensham, Gateshead (accepted) £1,254 10 0 


RAWTENSTALL. 


| For. the erection and completion of a market hall and lock- 


up shops on the market ground, Newchurch Road, 
Rawtenstall, Lancs, for the Corporation. Mr. J. 
Jounson, borough surveyor. hil 

J. Tintine, Bury (accepted ). 


TRADE NOTES. ° 


| Mr. Tuos. Browett, M.LM.E., M.LE.E., has been appointed 


manager of the Diesel Engine Co., Ltd., 179 Queen Victoria 


| Street, E.C. 


Tue London office of Mr. William E. Farrer, the sani- 


"tary specialist of the Star Works, Birmingham and Cardiff, 
_has been removed from 52 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


E.C., to 39 Victoria Street, Westminster. ., ,. di? 
A LARGE clock has just been erected in the tower of: the 


_ parish church, West Melton, Yorkshire, which shows time 
_on two illuminated dials and strikes hours. 


It is fitted with 
all the latest improvements and is generally to the designs 
of Lord Grimthorpe. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, have carried out the work. 


Messrs. OrTzMANN & Co., 67-79 Hampstead Road, have 
introduced an ingénious novelty in their “Chameleon” 
suites of bedroom furniture, which, without departure from 
artistic lines and without any complicated folding, twisting 
about, or mechanical movements, or personal-effort, can be 
converted into a suite of a different class, transforming the 


| bedroom during the day into a modern boudoir for a lady 
or a sitting or smoking-room for a gentleman. 


Tne advent of an appliance which can lessen the cost of 


| work must be always welcome, and in this class the new 


LONDON. . 
For repairs at The Angles, East Sheen. 
architect and surveyor, East Sheen. 


Mr. R. B. RowE Lt, | 


Soole & Son . ; é ; : ; . £208 0 O| 
R. T. Hucues & Co., Lrp., Portobello Works, : 
Mortlake (accepted ) ; T7OpROve 0! 


pipe-fitter’s screwing machine, just brought out by Messrs. 
Charles Winn & Co., Birmingham, should be included. 
The features distinguishing it from the same class of 


| machines hitherto procurable are lightness and cheapness. 


although neither quality has been gained at the expense eat 
strength or durability. The only accessories requisite are 
a single spanner and a tommy lever for adjusting the dies. 


THE MOMENTUM ENGINE (Patented). 


IN OPERATION AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, 
under one—it will receive rotary motion for the application of twenty 
that when it is connected to a working load it will throw 


NOW 
HE discovery; that, a free racing Flywheel possesses two natures, 


ounds—notwithstanding it weighs a ton, and the second nature of the Flywheel is, 
ut the rotary value of the centres of the weights in motion, by the square of the velocity, 
This discovery means several great Flywheels, each separately driven by any motive power, each Flywheel taking its regular turn to revolve 
and from which it is disconnected for a greater length of time. 
This Engine can be seen running the electric light at the Alexandra Palace. It is explained free. 
Diploma of Merit atthe Alexandra Palace for Electric Lighting. 


working shaft, to which it is connected, 
rove that the Theory of’ Energy is false. 
The Engine has taken a first-class 


The Discovery of Mechanically-made Power. 


LONDON, N. 


the centre of Gyration. 


Offices: 19, 192 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


KINNINMON 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


LIMITED, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 
SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WRITE TO 


88 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W., 


for CATALOGUE. 


THLEPHONEH 6558 GERRARD. 


T & TAYLOR, 


ARCHITECTURAL AND TECHNICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


19 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, W. 


Legal Work of every description. 


Estimates Post Free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


‘Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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VARIETIES. 


Mr. J. Howarp Cotts was the recipient of a presenta-, 


tion at the annual dinner of the London Master Builders’ 
Association at the Trocadéro Restaurant.on Wednesday last. 


Messrs. A. & J. Main & Co., Ltp,, Clydesdale - Iron 


Works, Possilpark, Glasgow, and London, have secured : 


from the Egyptian Railway Administration the extensive | 


~ contract fér steel palisading in open competition. 
Lreps has received an order for 500 steel waggons of 
considerable capacity for the South American Railway 


-and: trades.” 


educational advantage to the public and many professions 
if : 

Sik Wittram Wittcocks, who has returned to Cairo 
from Mesopotamia, believes, according to the Morning Posi, 
that the Tigris and Euphrates have water enough te allow 
of the irrigation of 5,000,000 acres and navigation to the sea. 
The hydraulic problems involved are easier than those 
connected with the Nile, but measures against silting will 


| be necessary. The first work needed is an irrigation and 


navigation canal joining the two rivers at Bagdad. He 


_ estimates the water entering Babylonia at 50,000 cubic feet 


Company, and this will give some stimulus to trade in the | 


locality. 
QuarryinG of granite at Eskdale, Cumberland, has been 
commenced, and a company has been formed to reopen the 


i ect the quarries with the Furness Railway at. : ; 
tr SG STO : | ment of 600,000/. sterling to be expended in the construc- 


Eskmeals. 

THE Southport Corporation gas committee have approved 
of plans for the extension of the retort-house, and for the 
construction of forty retorts and regenerative furnaces 
capable of making 500,000 cubic feet of-gas a day. The cost 
will be about 7,000/. 


THE Scottish banks have formally intimated to the 
Edinburgh Town Council that in future their rate for short 
' loans will be at the minimum of 4 per cent. and a maximum 
of I per cent. above the Bank of England rates. The 
Edinburgh Corporation, when they have money to borrow, 
give the banks each a turn. 

A DREDGER is now at work in the German military port 
of Wilhelmshaven, which is claimed to be the largest in the 
world. It is about 245 feet long, and at its trial dredged 
5,150 cubic yards of sea bottom material in an hour. It 
daily moves from the harbour and empties into the open 
sea 27,720 cubic yards of detritus. The port was found to 
be accumulating sand at a rate with which ordinary dredgers 
could not cope, and a special vessel had to be built. 

TuE Medical Faculty of the Catholic University Medical 
School, Dublin, have passed the following resolution :-— 
“ That this Faculty is of opinion that the establishment ofa 
public health museum by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction of Ireland would be of great 


per second by the Tigris, and 25,000 by the Euphrates. 
He has returned with a hundred samples of soils and 


| building materials, and after they have been analysed he 


L f : _ will be able to frame estimates. 
quarries at Waberthwaite. It is proposed to lay down a) 


Tue Italian Government have guaranteed a first instal- 


tion of a new harbour at Genoa, the plans of which have 
been definitely approved. The new coal basin will be an 
extension of the breakwater in a north-westerly direction 
for a distance of about 1,500 yards ; the Passo-Nuovo on the 
western side will be widened to double its present space, so 
forming a huge basin giving a water space of 96 acrés, with 
extensive new quays and a minimum depth of 12 metres. 
These quays will be amply provided with railway lines: 
capable of receiving about three times the number of rail- 
way trucks it is now possible to accommodate in the part of 
the port assigned to the coal trade. 


Tue preamble of the Bill to incorporate the Channel 
Ferry Railway and Quay Co. describes the proposed works 
as intended “for the purpose of enabling trains to be em- 
barked upon and landed] from specially constructed vessels 
in connection with the trans-Channel traffic between Dover 
and the Continent.” The works are to comprise three 
short lengths of railway connecting with the South-Eastern 
and Chatham Railways at one end, and terminating “at a 
point in the sea” 263 yards from the southern extremity of 
the South Pier at the entrance to Dover tidal harbour. 
From the extremity of the South Pier the railway will be 
constructed on a pier or breakwater terminating with a 
movable quay or landing stage. The capital proposed is 
270,000/, in shares and 90,000/. in debenture stock for 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 2] 


LIVERPOOL. 
“Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, £3,800,000. 


PUBLISHED IN 


_ “THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


Prices from ¥. per Square foof Production 1904, 17,000 square feet. GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1896, 


TELEPHONE—NO. 


BEDFORD L 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


4258, CENTRAL. 


EMERE«CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


Lad S&S. RAND, 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY, | Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


ON DONT, W7 .C. (RST F002. 
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equipment purposes. The time allowed for the completion 
of the works is five years from the passing of the Act. 


_ Tue throne. for the Bishop ‘of Birmingham and-arch- 
- deacon’s and canons’ stalls have now been erected in the 
_ pro-cathedral of St. Philip’s in readiness for the enthrone- 
"ment service on March 2. They are of the later Renais- 
“sance period of architecture. The throne and chaplain’s 
seats stand in the first bay of the chancel nearest to the 
nave. The archdeacon’s and canons’ seats occupy the 
eastern bays at the back of the existing choir stalls. The 
throne is approached by steps and, with the canopy, rises to 
a height of over 12 feet. On-the front of the canopy is a 
-caryed pediment with the Bishop’s mitre carved in high 
relief. In front of the throne is an elaborately carved desk 
with moulded and carved panels of Classic design. 


Tue committee of the Italian Chamber of Commerce, 
London, have made the following announcement -——"“ On 
behalf of the Italian Minister of Public. Works we beg to 
inform you that a very important tender will be held on 
May 3, in the offices of the Public Works Department 
in Rome, for the grant of the construction ‘and carrying on 
of the Apuleian aqueduct, whose waters are to be drawn 
from the Sele sources at Caposele (province of Avellino). 
The grant will last ninety years, to begin from the date of 


the order confirming the final approbation of*the work. | C&P 1 
| relief of the rates by way of ‘refunding money received 


- The Government will contribute to the cost of the aqueduct 
the sum of about 5,000,000/._ Both Italian and foreign firms 
will be allowed to take part in the competition.” 

A two-storEy brick building, sixty years old and 
weighing over 200 tons, was removed from its site in a 
suburb of Pittsburg, U.S.A., to a distance of four miles 
by water. The difficulties encountered sere many. The 
ground lying between the house and the Nvér was of such 
a soft, marshy nature that the building was constantly in 
danger of collapsing. When the house was placed upon 
the shore of the river a flood rose, surrounding the building 
to a depth half-way to the second storey. In order to pre- 
vent it from being washed away the blocking and rollers 
had to be weighed down with beams and steel rails. The 
’ house was afterwards lowered upon a large coal barge. 
This being done it was gradually towed down the Allegheny 
river, but owing to the four low bridges between it and its 


| balance of 3,8752. 


destination the barge had to be scuttled before passing each 
bridge, the water being pumped out afterward. It had. 
also to be lowered through a lock, and finally three tracks of 


the Buffalo, Rochester-and Pittsburg Railroad had to be 


crossed within 30 minutes. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Wilmslow Council have decided to adopt electricity for 
street lighting. 


An electrical exhibition organised by the Bexhill 
Corporation was opened on the 17th inst. at the Kursaal.. 
It has for object the popularising of the uses of electricity. 
It will close on the 25th inst. 

Durine the past year the total receipts from the elec- 
tricity undertaking of the Huddersfield Corporation amounted 
to 26,723/. and the expenditure to 13,313, leaving a surplus 


‘balance of 13,410/., from which, however, the following 


deductions had to be made :—4,715/.. for interest on loans, 
3,492/. contribution towards redemption of debt, and _1,327/. 
the amount repaid to the public works board, leaving a 
That amount, along with 2,110/. from the 
depreciation and contingencies account, will be used in 


from the borough rate towards previous deficiencies on 
revenue account. 


Tue Secretary of State for the Home Department has 
stated in answer.to an inquiry whether the rules.respecting 
the use of electricity in and about coal mines have now 
been settled and published, and in that case in what 
Parliamentary paper can a copy be found, that they have 
been settled with the Owners’ Association and approved by 
the men’s representatives. They are not yet in force, as 
they have to be proposed by statute to each collieryowner 
individually ; but the notices of the proposal, some thousands 
in number, will all have been despatched within the next 
few days, and the rules will in each case come into force if 
not objected to within twenty days from the receipt of the 
notice. The rules as settled have not yet been made 
public. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAILINGS, 
VERANDAHS, 


SF CONSTRUCTIONAL IRONWORK. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


CROSLAND HILL STONE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Best Crosland Hill Stone, suitable for all classes of good work, specified by 


and Public Buildings. ; 
Can be supplied in Random Blocks for sawing into Slabs, Panels, Heads, Sills, Mullions, Cornices, or Blocks for Carving, &c. 


WE SUPPLY SAWN SLABS OF CROSLAND HILL ASHLAR, in any thickness, from in. upwards. 
Sawn and Machine Dressed Stone to customers’ own dimensions, or prepared in accordance with Architects details. 
Shall be pleased to quote for Quarry Dressed, Tooled, Sawn, or Machine Worked Stone of any description. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. | 
GRAHAM & JESSOP, “oe.ne "Owners, MOLDGREEN, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Quarries at Crosland Hill and Hartley Bank, Huddersfield. 
Telegrams, “QUARRY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Telephone No. 241. : 
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NEW CATALOGUE: 


Tue Armorduct Manufacturing Company, Ltd., have issued. | 


a catalogue which has the advantage of. also serving;as a 
diary and memorandum book, that cau be carried, in. the 
pocket. The special conduit system was introduced by the 
late Mr. Fred. Bathurst. The tubes are of steel, lined with 
a peculiar enamel, which preserves the metal from rust and 
oxidation. The first -part relates .mainly to conduits. 
There is also an“ accessories section,” which by illustrations 
exemplifies all the auxiliaries in the form of fittings for 
efficient lighting. The bell and telephone section~is also 
complete. Prices are given in.all cases. The. catalogue 
will suggest the extent of the business of the Armorduct 
Company and their readiness to meet. promptly all demands 
of architects, engineers and the public in general. 


CEMENT TESTING. 


’ ) 


“ SALTER” and “springs” are so closely associated in the 


. po. . . . “7 
minds of many classes of business men it is difficult to | 


think of one without recalling the other. From the simple 
door-spring which can be bought for about a shilling and 
which is to be found in every room of many large offices in 
London, to various automatic machines on a large scale, 
Messrs. G. Salter & Co. have demonstrated the power which 
is derived from elasticity of metals. Among their ‘late 
inventions is a cement testing machine, which. will be 


invaluable to borough surveyors,’ civil engineers, architects, * 


contractors, and to all who:are responsible for the efficrency 
of cement. The briquette is held between two clamps of 
horseshoe form, which aré connected with:a pair’ of com: 
pound levers with’ steel knife edges and carried by a 
japanned column, the whole forming a sensitive balance. 
From one arm of the upper lever a bucket is hung ‘which 
can be filled-slowly with shot'from a reservoir. The effect 
of the weight is to raise’the upper clamp, and-uiider ‘the 
strain the briquette breaks. 
bucket of shot descends at the same instant. The weight 
can be ascertained on the Salter’s balance which is part of 
the apparatus. Loads up to 1,000lbs, can be applied, which 


The supply is cut off and the | 


| Portland Cement 


is much in excess of the usual requirements. , ,The machine 


is strongly made, and its efficiency.and..exactitude have 


been repeatedly proved by daily use. oution 


THE PULSOMETER AND WATER-SUPPLY. 


A “ Mamoru” patentiair-lift pump has been fixed by the 
Pulsometer. Engineermg Company, Ltd., in order to supply 
the Midland-Hotel, Reading, with water at the-rate of 5,000 
gallons per hour, and ‘according to specification the steam 
used per hour was not to exceed 6,000 Ibs. weight. When 
the actual test.was made 7,000 gallons per hour were raised 
under the specified conditions, or 100 lbs, of water delivered 
for every 1 lb.-of steam used,-which-works out at consider- 
ably less than 1d. per 1,000 gallons for fuel. The water is 
raised from a borehole some 500, feet deep and delivered 


| into a tank on top of the hotel 160 feet’ above the water- 


level. Owing to the borehole being under some shops 

adjacent to the hotel, it was found necessary to divert the : 
rising main by many turns and bends before a straight lead 

could be found for it to the top tank. The water is raised 

in one lift, and this is perhaps the first time on record—in 

England at any rate—where so big a task has been attempted 

and has come through with such economical results, results 

entirely due to the use of Borsig’s patent “mammoth” 

pump, which after .most successful application on the 

continent has now been introduced into this country by the - 
Pulsometer Engineering Company. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. - 


Ir was a happy thought on the part of the Nottingham 


| Master Builders’ Association to obtain the services of Mr. 


G. M. R. Layton, B.A., managing director of the Associated 
Manufacturers (1900), Ltd. for the 
delivery of a lecture on the material which is produced 
under his direction. As it was open to all in Nottingham © 
who are connected with architecture, engineering and 
building, there was an attendance on last Friday evening 
in University College which by its numbers surprised those 
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who were accustomed to the limited audiences which are 
usually to be seen at lectures on scientific subjects. It is 
well that workmen should be made acquainted with the 
processes of manufacture of cement, of which the employ- 
ment is continually increasing, for in that way they will be 
able to take more interest in the constructive operations 
into which it enters and which they help to carry out. Mr. 
Layton’s explanations were suited to all capacities, and had 
moreover the great advantage of being inspired by experi- 
ence, for workmen quickly detect whéther a lecturer is 
speaking from information derived from books or from 
practical knowledge. If there was any difficulty in realising 
Mr. Layton’s descriptions it was removed by admirable 
collections of vivid photographs which brought all the 
operations as it were under the eyes of the audience, and 
they became spectators as well as listeners. 

Mr. Layton claimed for Portland cement the right to be 
considered as a British invention. The credit for it was 
given to Aspdin, a bricklayer, but the process he employed 
differed greatly from that now adopted. In his days it was 
not easy to obtain a knowledge of chemistry, and there could 
not fail to be empiricism about the early processes. As a 
result there was uncertainty about the qualities. When the 
material was taken up by engineers for use in positions 
where failure would be disastrous, it was necessary that there 
should be definite strength, and to meet their requirements 
more scientific methods of production were employed. A 
system of testing was devised, and is still applied with a 
rigour beyond that for other materials used in construction. 
Besides strength it became necessary to have standards 
of fineness, and manufacturers can now realise the 
conditions of architects and engineers in both respects. 
Recently a standard fineness and standard strength 
have been recommended by the Engineering Commission, 
and there can be no doubt both will be attained and kept 
up. The lecturer described at length the processes adopted 
for manufacture in this country and America, especially in 
the great works of the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
-facturers on the Thames, Medway, and elsewhere. Chalk 
and clay are mixed in definite quantities in a pit partly filled 
with water by means of special apparatus. The mixture, or 
“slurry,” after undergoing preliminary mixing and grinding, 
is made to pass into secondary mills, where the semi-fluid | 


mass is thrown ‘against fine screens, out of which it cannot 
pass until very finely incorporated. The part which passes 
through the screens, after other operations, is received in 
special mixing tanks where, by means of beaters, the 
mixture at last acquires thorough uniformity. The slurry 
is burnt to clinker at a temperature of 2,700 degs. Fahrenheit 
during its passage through rotary kilns. Then a cooling 
process has to be gone through before the final grinding 
which leaves the cement ready for use. It is impossible 
without diagrams to do justice to the lecturer’s explana- 
tions, but there was a general feeling of surprise that a 


‘material which appears so simple requires such a long 


series of operations before it is a marketable product. 
From the lecturer’s descriptions it would appear as if 
there was a due reward for the trouble. The purposes for 
which Portland cement can be applied are becoming more 
numerous. The so-called “ reinforced concrete” would not 
be an actuality without it, and as much may be said of 
many important engineering works. The Associated Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., have a large share 
in the enormous supply which has become necessary, for 
about 4,000 tons per day can be turned out from their 
various works. The lecturer was listened to throughout 
with interest, and at the close was deservedly applauded. 


PRACTICAL SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Tue following examination questions were proposed at the 
recent examinations of the Royal Sanitary Institute :— 
Newcastle, November 4 and 5, 1904. 

1. State Graham’s law of the diffusion of gases. Give 
some illustrations of the operation of this law in the natural 
ventilation of dwellings. 

>. What are convection currents in a liquid, and how 
are they caused? Is there any corresponding motion in 
gases; if so, how is it generated, and what is its effect on 
the atmosphere ? 

3. State fully the necessary conditions for obtaining a 
healthy site for a school or college, in relation to—(a) Water 
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supply ; (6) aspect; (c) position; (@) surrounding objects ; 
-(e) subsoil. 

4. What do you understand by temporary and permanent 
hardness of water ? Describe how the temporary hardness 
of water may be removed; also explain a method which 

~would remove the temporary and diminish the permanent 
hardness. 


5. What precautions should be taken. in storing rain 


~water for a domestic supply ? and give any rule you may | 


know for calculating the size required in a storage tank. 
6. Draw a cross-section of a concrete floor, supported by 
British standard steel beams, to a room 30 feet by 20 feet, 
-with figured dimensions of concrete and beams, and state the 
proposed composition of the concrete. 
7. Describe the best form of w.c. 
factories, for schools and for hospitals. 
- sketches. 


for houses, for 
Illustrate by 


8. In planning a system of drains, what gradients are | 
sized pipes to insure a velocity | 
(6) 6-inch, (¢) 4-inch— | 


necessary for the following 
of 2 feet per second :—(a@) g-inch, 
and give examples of calculations to arrive at 
answer ? 


your 


Manchester, Novenber 18 and 19, 1904. 

1. What do you understand by convection, conduction 
and radiation of heat respectively? Give examples and 
explain the phenomena of each. 

2. Give the various subsoils of sites for dwellings. 
Which are porous and which are impervious ? What other 
considerations. affect the choice of a site for a dwelling ? 

3. Give the formula for determining the velocity of 
water under a head of pressure. How is this modified to 
meet the case of water flowing through an orifice ? 

4. State various ways in which a cast-iron water main 
may be coated to prevent corrosive action by the water. 
‘Give sketches and describe joints in wrought and cast-iron 
pipes. 

5. Describe the construction of hollow walls, the ties 
‘employed, the distances apart. Sketch a vertical section of 
-a hollow wall with damp course and footings. 

6. Give a sketch of a hot-water heating scheme for a 
four-storeyed house of twenty rooms, and show how and in 
what directions the circulation is maintained. 


7. What is meant by natural ventilation, and upon what 
physical laws does it depend ? 

8. Describe any method you know of treating sewage 
from a country house where no sewerage system exists. 


London, December 9 and 10, 1904. 


1. Describe the action of an ordinary siphon, also that 
of an inverted siphon carrying sewage under a river. 

2. What changes take place in a gas when it is heated ? 
How can such changes be measured ? Compare the 
changes in air and water produced by increasing the 
temperature -of both from 60 degs..F. to 220 degsy F. 

3. Contrast from a health point of view dwellings upon 
(a) well-wooded hills, 500 feet above the sea ; (4) fen land ; 
(c) the southern slope of a range of hills. Show how 
reasonable hygienic conditions can be obtained in each 
position. 

4. It is required to deliver one gallon of water per 
second through a pipe 150 yards long, with a head of 
72 feet, what diameter will be required? Show the 
working. 

5. Give a short description of Portland cement, also blue 
lias lime. Describe their manufacture and the class of 


| work to which each is applicable. 


6. What do you understand by the plenum and the 

vacuum systems of ventilation? Discuss the pros and cons 

of each for (@) a large schoolroom ; (6) a laundry ; (c) a dry- 
glaze factory. 

7. State briefly the steps to be taken to effectively 
examine and test a system of drainage twenty-five years 
old. 

8. What are the biological processes concerned in the — 
resolution and purification of the organic matters in 
sewage. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TUNNELS. 


At the meeting on the 14th inst. of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, K.C.LE. , president, 
in the chair, the papers read were :— “ Alfreton Second 
Tunnel,” by Mr. E. F.C. Trench, M.A., and “The Recon- 


| struction of Moncreiffe Tunnel,” by Mr. D. McLellan. 
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The Alfreton Second Tunnel was undertaken in 1899 | 
as part of the Midland Railway Company’s scheme for | 
widening their main line in Derbyshire. The new tunnel | 
is go feet from the old, and, like it, is half a mile in length. 
The tunnel cuts through the co oal measures, and several 
beds of coal were met with, from which fuel for the con- | 
tractors’ engines was obtained. | 

Owing to the extensive cuttings required at both ends of 
the tunnel, it was not possible to attack it from the ends ; 
five shafts were therefore sunk on the centre-line, and 
from these the whole of the tunnelling was done. The 


tunnel was driven of full size in both directions from | 


each shaft, but when the working-faces had approached to 
within 2 chains of each other, a small heading was 
driven through, in order that the alignment and levels 
might be checked. In no case was there any appreciable 
error, although the only instrument used for setting 
out the centre-line was an ordinary 5-inch transit 
theodolite. 


The tunnel is built of red: bricks procured in the locality, | 


and is faced internally with best Staffordshire brindle bricks. 
The thickness of the tunnel-ring is 2 2 feet 3 3 inches, except for 
a few lengths in which it is 2 feet 72 (ches, and the shaft 
lengths, which are 3 feet thick. Most of the tunnel was 
worked in lengths of 15 feet, but at one point these had 
to be reduced to 12 feet, owing to extra pressure on the 
timbering. 

A good deal of water was met with in driving the tunnel, 
and in order to drain this away trom the working-f aces, 
earthenware pipes were laid below the invert. 
manent drainage of the tunnel is effected by means of a 
2-foot brick culvert built on the invert. 
arch of this culvert, centring mounted on a trolley was used. 


This effected a considerable saving in time, and rendered it | 
possible to build the culvert at the rate of 44 lineal yards — 


per cay. The drainage of the shafts is effected by means of 


earthenware pipes built in behind the brick lining of the | 


and discharging into the erouel at rail- 
which pecumulates around the shaft- 


shafts and tunnel, 
level. The water 


lining is collected and led to these pipes by means of brick 


“ sarlands ” encircling the shaft-linings just below the 


water-bearing strata. 


The brickwork at the intersections of shafts and tunne\ 


The per- | 


For turning the | 


consists wholly of blue bricks in cement, the arris being 
formed of special bricks made to the proper angles. The 
permanent way through the tunnel consists of 100 Ibs. rails, 
which, before being laid, were painted with four coats of 
red-lead paint. The ballast is of slag. 

Special care was taken in designing and building the 
tunnel fronts to avoid the failures which sometimes occur 
at these places. The face-wall was built to a batter of 
1 in 6, and in order that the brick courses of the tunnel- 
ring might be brought in normally to this batter, the tunnel 
was given a bell mouth, the vertical axis being increased in 
length by 2 feet at the face. To increase the longitudinal 
strength of the tunnel hoop-iron straps were built between 
the brick courses at each face. 

The time occupied in building the tunnel was nearly 
two years. The works were carried out at the direction of 
the company’s engineer, the late Mr. J. A. McDonald. The 
contractors were Messrs. Thos. Oliver & Son, and Mr. 
Trench acted as resident engineer. 

Moncreiffe Tunnel, on the Caledonian Railway, near 
| Perth, is 1,218 yards in length, of which, before reconstruc- 

tion, 842 yards were lined with brickwork aud 376 yards 
were unlined. The reconstruction was necessitated by the 
deterioration of the brickwork of the lined portions since- 
the tunnel was built in 1848, and the disintegration of the 
rock at some of the unlined portions resulting in pieces 
falling on to the rails. 
The reconstructed tunnel has .1,083 yards lined with 
brickwork, the remaining 135 yards being unlined. 
Advantage has also been taken of the reconstruction to 
enlarge the internal section of the tunnel and to raise the 
rails so as to give room for more ballast between the bottom 
of the sleepers and the rock formation. The new section 
has vertical side walls and a segmental arch, and admits of 
the passage of the largest west coast joint stock with open 
doors. The minimum thickness of the side walls is 
9 inches and that of the arch 18 inches, the average thick- 
nesses being 1.66 foot and 2.06 feet respectively. The 
lining is faced with blue brindle bricks. 

The water in the surrounding ground, which ‘finds its 
way to the brickwork lining of the tunnel, flows down the 
extrados of the arch into channels leading to chimney 
drains built in the side walls. It escapes from the chimney 
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drains through fireclay pipes built in the walls, and flows | tunnel in soft ground, the old brick lining was supported off 
to either end of the tunnel through larger fireclay pipes laid | the leading end of the shield. A: top: heading was driven 
on the formation close against the side walls. over the extrados of the old arch to allow of the:two centre 

The temporary works were situated at the'north end of crown-bars being drawn. Then the old arch was removed, 
the tunnel, the chief of them being a protective overhead commencing at the crown, and the length was timbered as 
platform, a cement shed, a 3-ton derrick crane, and electric | in ordinary tunnelling, the bars. being supported at their 
light and air plant. The overhead platform, besides being | back end off the new brick arch _and at their front end off 
a convenience in dealing with the excavated and building | one of the ribs of the leading half of the shield. ‘When a 
materials, served to protect the traffic on the railway from  12-foot length was completely excavated and timbered, the 
the jib of the crane when in use. The cement shed was | rear half of the shield was detached and moved back to the 
capable of holding 100 tons of cement. The electric) last length, to be used as a scaffold in connection with the 
lighting and air plant supplied light for the whole tunnel | removal of the timber centres, While the two portions of 
during the operations, and fresh air for the workmen, who, | the shield were apart the opportunity was taken of building 
without it, would not have been able to remain in the | the sidewalls. Then the rear half of the shield was moved 
tunnel for a reasonable time, owing to the presence of | forward with the centres, which were erected’in their new 
smoke emitted by engines passing through. position, and another length of brick arch was built. 

While the reconstruction was in progress the traffic | Alarm-bells connected with the signal-boxes outside 
was worked on a single line of rails laid in the centre of | were provided at seven different points in the tunnel, and 
the tunnel. The actual work of reconstruction inside the | there was also telephonic communication between the 
tunnel was carried on with the aid of four steel travelling | middle of the tunnel and the same: signal-boxes. The 
shields, the principal dimensions of which were 32 feet | drivers of engines were instructed to prevent as far as 
long, 22 feet wide and 16 feet 8 inches high. There were | possible the emission of smoke and steam when passing 
openings through the shields, 13 feet 8 inches wide and | through the tunnel and to sound their whistles. 

13 feet 6 inches high, for the passage of the trains. These The time taken to complete a 12-foot length of originally 

Openings were lined with timber, which served as a pro- | unlined tunnel was seven days. The corresponding time 

tection both for the traffic on the railway and for the | for a 12-foot length of originally lined tunnel in soft ground 

workmen engaged on the top of the shield. Each shield | was eleven days, and for a 12-foot length of originally lined — 
consisted of two parts, which were connected rigidly | tunnel in rock eight days. The average progress was 

together with bolts, and which could be taken apart if | 15 lineal yards per month per shield, the best progress of 

necessary. Small trolleys running on narrow-gauge lines any one shield being 18 lineal yards per month. 

conveyed the excavated and building materials between the The operations were carried on continuously, working 

base of operations at the north end of the tunnel and the night and day and on Sundays. There were three 8-hour 

shields. They were assisted on Sundays, during the | shifts of miners in the twenty-four hours and one shift of~ 
cessation of ordinary traffic, by waggons on the running | bricklayers, the number of men employed daily being 150. 

line. The reconstruction’ work proper inside the tunnel was 

The reconstruction of an originally unlined portion of | commenced on January 27, 1902, and was completed on 
tunnel was comparatively simple, owing to the ground being | December 25, 1903. Single-line’ working through the 
rock. The shields merely acted as a protection; and were | tunnel was brought into operation on December I, 1901, 
scarcely ever required to carry any load other than the | and double-line working was resumed on March 6, 1904. 


weight of the workmen and of the building materials. The The work was carried out by the Caledonian Railway 
side walls’ were built clear of the shields, and ordinary | Company, under the direction of Mr. Donald A. Matheson, 
tunnel centres were used for the building of the arch. C.E., assisted by Mr. McLellan, Mr. W. A. Kemp acting as 


In the reconstruction of an originally lined portion of | resident engineer, 
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Srchitedt and Contract Heporter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS | 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 


most important centres of the professions of | 
Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 


ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT | 
WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch | 


Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 


Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 


left at those Offices, and copies of “ The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 


| building). 


publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD > 


& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 


staff A‘\VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 


| cottages for firemen in Westbourne Road, for the Becken- 


anade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. 
answer any legal question that may be of eres to 
our readers. “All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 


Our LEGAL ADVISER will further. 


| Mill bridge, Barkisland, 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders | 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &t., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


LamBetu. — March 30.— For municipal buildings at 
Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town "Hall, 
Kennington, S.E. 

Netson.—March 4.—Designs for a free public library. 
Premiums of ik ee and 15/. Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Nelson. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LynE.—March 6.-——For the erection ol! 
vicarage for St. James’s Church, Ashton- under-Lyne (stone 
Messrs. Thos. George & Son, architects, 7 War- 
rington Street. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LyNE.— March 6.—For seating and sundry 
repairs, also for painters’ work, required at the Corporation 
baths. Mr. J. T. Earnshaw, A.MILC.E., borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BarKISLAND.—March 18.—For rebuilding the Barkisland 
near Halifax. The County Sur- 
veyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Barminc Heatu.—March 14.—For infectious hospital, 
day-room, bays to additional buildings, alterations and addi- 
tions to laundry and other works 5 the Barming Heath 
asylum, near Maidstone. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 

4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

BECKENHAM.—March 20.—For of 


the erection two 


ham Urban District Council. Mr. John A. Angell, sur- 
veyor. 

BEVERLEY.—March 7.—For additions to Little Tranby, 
Beverley. Messrs. Botterill, Son & Bilson, architects, 


23 Parliament Street, Hull. 

BrrstaLL.—March 10.—For the erection of a small-pox 
hospital at Birstall, for the Oakwell Joint Hospital Board. 
Mr. Wm. Middlebrook, clerk, 70 Huddersfield Road, 
Birstall, near Leeds. 

Biackwitt.—March 8.—For the erection of three self- 
contained dwelling-houses, three-stalled stable, cart shed, 
&c., in Blackett ‘Street, Catchgate. Mr. W. B. Barron, 

3 West View, Blackhill, ‘Durham. 
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Bripiincton.—March 7.—For the construction of the Derwent.—March 27.—For the construction of the 
Bridlington grammar school new cricket pavilion. The | Grindleford to Rowsley section of the Derwent aqueduct, in, 
Headmaster. the county of. Derby... The :work will ‘comprise—tunnels, 


Bromiey.—March 7.—For the erection of a public about 4 mile ; cut and cover, about 4 miles; 45-inch pipe- — 


library in the High Street, Bromley, Kent. Mr. Evelyn laying, about 4% miles, with valve-houses, stream crossings; 
Hellicar, architect, 10 Serjeants’ Inn, E.C. &c. Mr. Edward: Sandeman, -engineer,~Bamford, near 


. effield. 
Bury Sr. Epmunps.—March 18.—For the erection of a oh D a B yee hoot D 
secondary school and pupil teachers’ centre at Bury St. PASO SOAS S ET Ts arch 4.— ror new school, Drayton 


Edmunds for 210 scholars. The County Architect, Sudbury, Bassett, for the Staffordshire County Council. Mr, Graham 
Sirol Balfour, director of education, Stafford. 
CastLeton.—March 14.—For-theverection and furnishing EprsurcH.—March 11.—For executing the following 
of a branch library at Castleton,:Rochdale. Mr. Jesse Hors- | Works in the erection of Drummond Street school, for the 
fall, architect, 4 Chapel Walke Wean chester. : | Edinburgh School Board :—(1) mason and brick work'; 
a : : ‘ (2) carpentry and joiners’ work ; (3) smith and ironfoundry- 
CuHEADLE.—March 6.—For the erection of a shelter and work ; (4) slaters’ work ; (3) plasterers’ work ; (6) plumbers” 
conveniences on_ the recreation ground, Stockport Road, work; (7) painters’ work. Mr. Carfrae, architect, 3 Queen 
Cheadle. Mr. E. Sykes, Public Offices, 9 High Street, Street, Edinburgh. 
Cheadle, near Manchester. 


: : ; ENFIELD AND WILLESDEN.—March 13.—For the erectior 
CHeppLeton.—March 4.—For the erection of infants’ | 4¢ caretaker’s quarters on a site adjoining the magistrates” 

school, Cheddleton. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of educa- | courts, Enfield; also for the erection of caretaker’s quarters: 

tion, Education Committee, Stafford. | on a site adjoining the magistrates’ courts, Willesden. Mr. 
Cuiepinc Norton.—March 21.—For the erection of a; H. T. Wakelam, county architect, Middlesex Guildhall,, 

bridge at Chipping Norton Junction and the reconstruction | Westminster, S.W. 

of a bridge at King’s Sutton, for the Great Western Railway. Etwat..—March 10.—For alterations and additions. to 


The Engineer, Paddington Station, London. | the Council schools, Etwall, Derby. Mr. Arthur Eaton, 
Copuam.—March 22.-—For the erection of a laundry architect and surveyor, 6 St. James’s Street, Derby. 

(fitted with certain appliances for hand-power only) at the Exmoutu.—March 11.—For the erection of four houses: 

isolation hospital, Whitehill Road, Cobham, near Gravesend. | at Mamhead View, Exmouth. Messrs. Crews & Son, Rolle 

Mr. Archibald E. Loach, 8 Northcote Road, Strood. | Street, Exmouth. 
Counpon.—March 4.—For the erection of a Roman | Fars_ey.—March 8.—For the erection of Baptist Sunday 


Catholic elementary school at Coundon, Bishop Auckland. | schools at Farsley, Yorks. Mr. Wilson Bailey, architect,. 
Mr. J, Keenan, architect and surveyor, North Bondgate, , Tanfield Buildings, Bradford. 
Bishop Auckland. | Giascow.—March 13.—For work to be executed in the: 


Cromer.—March 13.—For the construction of an engine- | reconstruction at Bridge Street station, Caledonian Railway 
house, boiler-house, chimney shaft, cottage, and other works | Co. Company’s Engineer, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. 
in connection therewith, at the site of the new pumping Giascow.—March 13.—For the rebuilding of the station 
station at Metton, near Cromer. Mr. J. C. Melliss, | offices on the down-line platform at Whifflet low-level 
engineer, 264 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. station, for the Caledonian Railway Company. The Com- 

CrostanpD Moor.—For the erection of new Wesleyan | pany’s District Engineer, 16 Killermont Street, Glasgow. 
chapel at Crosland Moor, Huddersfield. Messrs. W. J. HamMmersmitH.—March 8.—For the constructional steel- 
Morley & Son, architects, 269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. work, &c., required in the erection of additions to boiler- 


THE GHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


ees sor d ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (  Stoneface’). 
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MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions. 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL. 
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‘house and steel coal bunkers, at the Hammersmith Borough 
Electricity Works, 85 Fulham Palace Road, W. Mr H. 
Mair, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith. 


IRELAND.—-March 6.—For erection of a goods office in 
smasonry at. Londonderry station, for the Great Northern 
Railway Company (Ireland)... Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in- 
chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


KeicHiey.—March 15.—For the erection of a manual 
training-room, covered playground, &c., at Eastwood Council 
school, Keighley. Mr. Wilson Bailey, architect, Tanfield 
Buildings, Bradford. 

Lryp.ry.—March 9.—For various works (except masons’) 
required in erection of a dwelling-house, boundary walls 
and outbuildings in Holly Bank Road, Lindley, Hudders- 
field. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 


Lonpon.—March 8.—For addition to coal’ store at the 
North-Western Fever hospital, Lawn Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, office of the 
Asylums Board; Embankment,-ECC. ° 

Lonpon.—March 9.—For alterations and additions to 
the relief offices, Mary Ann Buildings, High Street, 
Deptford. Mr. Louis Jacob, surveyor, Globe Chambers, 
493 New Cross Road, S.E. 


Lyppincton.—March 6.—For building a new classroom 
and alterations to master’s house, for the Managers of 
Lyddington school, near Uppingham. 


MancuestEer.—March 11.—For the erection of a labora- 
tory at the Withington sewage works, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy. The Rivers Department, Town Hall. 

MENDLESHAM.—March 6.—For the erection of a black- 
smith’s shop at Mendlesham, Suffolk. Mr. H. G. Bishop, 
architect, Market Place, Stowmarket. 


Mytor.—March 11.—For the erection of a farmhouse at 
Restronguet, Mylor, Cornwall. Estate Office, Carclew, 
Perranarworthal. 


NewcastLrE-on-Tyne.—March 6.—For works, repairs and 
materials (unexpired portion of from April 1, 1905, to 
March 31, 1906) for the following station in the Newcastle 
Royal Engineer Sub-District of the North-Eastern District :— 


| Council. school buildings, near Lowestoft. 


| semi-detached villas in the Station Field, Pontypool. 


Alnwick, including Alnmouth, Moor Laws rifle range and 


practice batteries within a radius of 25 miles. The Royak 
Engineer Office, 13 Bell Grove Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Newron-on-Ouse.—March 8.—For the extension of the 


| churchyard, comprising (1) clearing the site, (2) rebuilding 


a portion of the boundary wall, (3) taking down and rebuild- 
ing the lych gate. Rev. E. Paske Smith, The Vicarage, 
Newton-on-Ouse, Yorks. 

NewuHALi.—March 9.—For the erection of an extension. 
to the Sunday schools, Newhall Wesleyan chapel, Burton- 
upon-Trent. Mr. C. H. Read, Granville Mill, Swadlincote. 

NorTHALLERTON.—March 8.—For the erection of a milk 
depot at Northallerton, for the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, York. 

Norwicu.—March 8.—For alterations and additions to 
the Norwich free library. Mr. Arthur E. Collins, city 
engineer, &c., Guildhall, Norwich. 

Ovutron.—March 17.—For the enlargement of the Oulton 
Mis i. GV. 
Richards, ‘architect, 14 Stanley Street, Lowestoft. 

Pontypoot.—March 21.—For the erection of a pair of 
Mr. 
D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 

PooLtre.—March 24.—For the erection of a new elementary 
school building in Wimborne Road, Poole. Mr. Walter 
Andrew, architect, Parkstone. 

Portree.—March 17.—For the erection of new Royal 
Naval Reserve buildings at Portree, in the Isle of Skye, 
N.B. The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

RicHmMonp.—March 13.—For erection of three additional 
workmen’s dwellings at Manor Grove. Mr. J. H. Brierley, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 

Ryre.—March 11.—For building an additional ward to the 
infirmary of the workhouse. Mr. E. J. Cory, surveyor, 
High Street, Rye, Sussex. 

SanpaL.—For erection of Wesleyan church and schools, 
Sandal, Wakefield. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, archi- 
tects, Ropergate House, Pontefract. 

ScorLaNp.—March 7.—For the mason, carpenter and 
slater’s work of (1) farm steading, Backhill of Seggat ; 
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free. Price Liste free. ang are lah td 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


RICHARD OD. 
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is essential, and the best results are obtained | 
from the material and workmanship of the 


|FRENCH ASPHALTE Go. 
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§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


we HELLIWELL 
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steading, Arnyburn ; 


London, W.C. 
ScotLtanp —March 10.— x 
Naval Reserve buildings at Banff. 


Department, Admiralty, 21 
London, W.C. 


ScorLanp.—March 11.;-For the following works in con- 
nection with erection of an Asolation hospital. at Friarton, 
: (1) excavations, brick 
(2) hanes and joiner’s work ; 


Perth, for the At 
and masons’ work ; 
plumbers’ work ; (4) plaster, cement, 
slaters’ work ; (6) glaziers’ work ; 
phones. 


(3) steel and iron work, 
work; (6) concrete work ; 
(g) painters’ work; (10) 


work ; 
plasterers’ 
(8) tilework ; 
lating work ; 


posed to be erected at Gateside, Greenock. 
Municipal 


Macculloch, clerk to the board, 


Greeno ck. 


ScorLanp.—March 31.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter, glazier and bell- hanging works 
of an infectious diseases hospital to be erected in Alvie for 
Council. 


the Inverness-shire County 
Cattanach, architect, Kingussie. 


Setrte.—March 7.—For the erection 
Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. | 

SHEERNESS.—March 8.—For the erection of a wooden | 
pier for the unloading of coals at Sheerness. 
Plans and specifications can be 
seen by appointment with, and estimates may be sent to, 
Co-operative peace, Ltd., 94 High Street, 


residence at Settle. 


200 feet, width 11 feet. 


the Secretary, 
Sheerness. 


SLEAFORD.—March 13.—For the erection of two pairs of 
Sleaford, Lincs. 


cottages at Rauceby asylum, 
Clare, county architect, Sleaford. 


) additions to steading, Rapplaburn. 
Messrs. James pane é Son, architects, Turriff, Aberdeen. 


Scottanp.—March 1o.—For the erection of new Royal 
Naval Reserve builsings at Ul apool. 
Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 


-For the erection of new Roya 


Northumberland 


(7) electric bells and tele- 
Mr. George P. K. Young, 42 Tay Street, Perth. 
ScorLtanp.—March 15.—For (1) the brickwork ; (2) wright- 


(4) 
(7) plumbers’ work ; 


and (11) steam boilers—of new hospital pro- 


London, W.C. 


The Director of 


L |. Stafford. 


of Works 
Avenue, 


Director 


Mr. 
Chambers, Cardiff. 


(3) 
and tile work : 5) 


(5) 


slaters’ work ; 


Wates.—March 
heating and venti- 


Mr. Colin 


Buildings, and alterations at 


Mr. Alexander 


Wa tes.— March 


of a detached | yy J. M. Davies, 11 


Wa.es.—March 


Length over 
Waces.—March 


WALES. —- March 


Mr. 


Jesse 


port, Mon. 


SwanseA.— March 
Swansea workhouse. 
Offices, Alexandra Road, ‘Swansea, 

Wates.—For alterations to Llandaff House, Llandaff, 
W. H. Dashwood Caple, 


school, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Central Chambers, 67 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—March 8.—For the erection of a new post office 

at Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant. 

| architects, Bank Chambers, Oswestry. 


| houses at Abertysswg, 


of Horeb Calvinistic Methodist :chapel, 
W. D. Morgan, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 


infants’ school at Cwmcuffin, Llanhilleth, Mon. 
Swash & Bain, architects, Midland Bank Chambers, New- 
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SoutH Surectps.—March 18.—For the erection of munj- 
cipal ‘buildings on the site in Westoe Road, South Shields. 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch; architect,:: 


26 John sue Adelphi, 


Serercen —March EG eo Bo of a small plant- 
house at; the cemetery. 


Mr. W)Blackshiaw, Borough Hall,, 


9. —For new cate cells at the 
Mr. Llewn. _ Jenkins, clerk, Union 


architect, Church Street 


Wane —Mar ch. 4.—For alterations and additions at the 
Rhos Non- -provided schools, 
Vicarage, Johnstown, Ruabon: 

' Wates:—March 4.—For the’ erection of a police station 
at Cwmaman, Glamorgan. 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


‘Rey. T. Prichard, Rhos 


The°Glamorgan County Council 


6.—For the erection of two shops in 


Dunraven Street, Tonypandy. Mr. R. S. Griffiths, architect 
and surveyor, Excelsior Buildings, Tonypandy. 
Wa tes.—March 7.—For the erection of a new bath-room: 


the master’s house at Twynyrodyn 


Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 


Messrs. Shayler & Ridge, 


8.—For the erection of twenty-five 
for the Abertysswg Building Society. 
The Green, Abertysswg. 
1o.—For the erection of a fan and 


engine house at the Aberpergwn_ Collieries, Glyn-Neath. 
Mr. John Roberts, M.E., Fisher Street, Swansea. 


14.—For the extension and alteration 
Treherbert. Mr. 


23.—For ‘the erection of a mixed and 
Messts.. 


—— 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WatsaLt.—March 6,—For the erection of a senior mixed 
department for 300 children, together with a classroom for 
fifty infants and sundry alterations to the present boys and 
girls’ schools. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, architects, 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 

Watron-on-NazE.—March 6.—Fer the erection of new 
schools at Walton-on-the-Naze for 200 children. Mr. F. 
Whitmore, architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

Wasnincton. — March 24.—For Primitive Methodist 
school and vestry at Washington Station, Durham. Messrs. 
Davidson & Phillipson, architects, 32 Clayton Street West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ys 

WokxincHam. — March 13.—For the construction of 
bacteria filter beds, and other works in connection there- 
with, at Wargrave. Mr. Richard Hassard, 1 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

WorsproucH Bripce.—March 4.—For the. erection of 
three houses on Park Road, at Worsbrough Bridge, Yorks. 
Mr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, Worsbrough . Bridge, 
Barnsley. 

Worttey.—March 18.—For widening Wardsend: Goit 
bridge, on the Sheffield and Halifax main road. ‘County 
Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 

WrexHam.—March 22.—For the construction of sewage 
disposal works, including settling tanks and percolating 


filters, formation of road, laying land, also g-inch sewers, | 


&c., for Acrefair, Cefn-Bychan and Newbridge, in the parish 
of Cefn, near Ruabon. 
Wrexham. 


AN effort is being made to finish the new promenade at 


Blackpool by Easter, and the Corporation have settled a> 


strike of carters by agreeing to pay 7d. a ton for sand carted 
and tipped behind the sea wall. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railway Company will, it is said, | 


spend 30,000,000 dols. in the construction of a new railway 
station at Chicago; of this sum 20,000,000 dols. will be 


“spent in acquiring land and. 10,000,000 dols. will be spent 


on buildings. Plans and specifications have been completed, 
and show a group of supply and storage warehouses, a large 
freight warehouse and a passenger depot. 


Mr. J. Price Evans, Argyle Chambers, | 


TENDERS. 


AYLSHAM. 
For the construction of new tramp cells for the Board of 

Guardians. 
Hawes & Son. YAI49.,O) .0 
Gunton & Palmer . LAO Ou 0 
Watts 142520 0 
Culley 135 10 0 
Tuddenham . Tabu gth O 
W. & H. Wade 129 18 6 
Martin 20050). O 
Kemp ‘ A ; ; . : 127, 13 45 
BatcHELor & Son, Stalham (accepted ee ° 36 


127, 
BURNLEY. i 


For paving, kerbing, channelling, flagging and making-up 
streets in the township of Briercliffe, for the Burnley 
Rural District Council. Mr. S. EpMonpson, surveyor. @f 


Sugden : . 44,945 4 10 
Wadge. ’ ce A ee ber 4. 
Atkinson a5Az 16! 3 
Shepherd 4,465 6° 3 
Read & Sons 4,408 16 4 
Exors. A. Broadley 4,191 -8 1 
Watson & Co. 4,180 14 6 
Miles f F : 4,077 12 II 
| J. Green, Burnley (accepted ) O77 abu 4 
| Burgess : : ; é HOIZILOY 7 
| CARLISLE. 


| For repairs and alterations to premises’ in Fisher Street, 
necessary for their adaptation as municipal offices. 
Mr. H. C. Marks, city surveyor. 

Hitt & Son, Carlisle (accepied ) 


CROW BOROUGH. 


For the erection of a shop and post office. 
architect, London. 


) 


s4L716 18 5 


Mr. H. MEap, 


Hockley & Co. oi Fs £25000 20°}. 
Chilton : ‘ : ; = - L,O7500900 
J. Leney & Son, Tunbridge Wells* 1,965 0 Oo 


* Accepted subject to modification. 
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a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHERITON.: HARRINGTON. 

For works in Somerset Road. Mr. F. FEATHER, surveyor, j For work necessary for erection and completion of. two 
Arnold & Son } : ; . ; 7,255 0,08 011 houses in Church Terrace. Messrs. W. G. Scotr & Co.,. 
Trueman 3 5 i ; 2 Bea Teh 3 a architects, Workington. 

Wallis & Sons, Ltd. ; : : : 2 OO sO EO | Accepted tenders. ae 
Reeves . : : 4 . . - 253 2 6) Shackley, builder . ; : : 2 ~ 4505 Oem 
Gosly . : : ; ° . . - 249 5 8/ Graham, joiner a s : : ; . 233 100m 
Wilson . : . . . 4 S40 Oe ON) Stewart plumber . : : : : . 00-15 a0 
Chittenden & Simmonds . ‘ : - 217 3 11 Hageney, plasterer. f ; : : .. 80< oun 
Roap Maintenance Co. Lrtp., Gravesend Burrow, slater , : d ‘ : . At toe 
(accepted) . ; : : Bere - 212 18 1) * Davies, Painter : é . 30. Oa 

: 
CONISBORO’. : HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, 


For the erection of new residence. Mr. H. L. SMETHURST, | 
architect, Conisboro’. . . 
Lumb . : he saat : , . £1,635 


For the erection of new: isolation ward, block and enlarging 
and: extending the Sraess, buildings at the hospital: 


Cae 4 field, Pinner Lane. ae I "PERCY BENNETTS, surveyor, 
Carpenter & Cone , ; : : - 1,400 0, 0 | Clayton : : Shae : . £3)587 Ca 
Baines ne é sth Be : ; -21/I,069,10 1 W RAMIMCQek iaiCo,..2 i : ; wot ee 3)205 8 OO 
Gray & Sons ae ‘ ; : ; ~(1,056;;'0 Oo Mattock Bros: . opaiid’de ade 
Johnson & Moore : "tt 99098) Waring White Building Cos 7 : . 3;161% ome 
Gill & Son. ; +) D47neOP OF Wa Hudson &-Son i ; ‘ , . 3,157 90 ae 
B. Wort.Ley & Son, Doncaster (accepted ) ~ “HFQOdiGOr O | Brightman . ; j ; 13,160 oe 
Lazenby. : 5 780,00 |, Parnell . ; : ; ; 2 d .. 3134, Cane 
EAST PRESTON. Batchelor. : : : : - 3.132), aaa 
For the erection of a mortuary at the union workhouse. | ° J. Ferguson & Co, f ? ; : - 3,040. Gong 
Smith & Son . : 5 : ‘ : » 202 S570 |) BW, Law rence & Son . : , . . 2,994 076 
Linfield & Sons... : ‘ ‘ ‘ 169 10 Oo Aldridge : : A ; : - 2,990 “Ouwe 
Snewin Bros. . : : : 16673 60 ae) Shelborne & Co: 5 2,087. Gua 
Epmunp Hit, Littlehampton (accepted) | . 105 ais tao C. Simmons, Willesden Junction (accepted) ” 2,054 Of oe 
Deke, ee ee ae oe tes IBBOTSHOLME. 
GREAT HORTON. | For additions to the stable buildings at Ibbotsholme, Kendal. _ 
For the various works required in erection of warehouse Mr. J. Buyttey, architect, Kendal. 
for the industrial Society. Messrs. Joun Drake & Son, Accepted tenders. 
architects, Queensbury. Masonry, slating, excavating and drains. 
Accepted tenders. , J. Braithwaite, Windermere . 4 i .4550 6 o 
Ingham, mason . : ; - £1,600 0 0o| . 
Barrett & Sons, ironfounder ; ‘ 460 0 oO W. Sharp, Ween ee eee a 175 0 0 
Towers, joiner. : : 3 : 3 194 14 O ; ; 
Hodgson, plumber. . ; ; ; 103 10 0 ' Plumbing, painting and glazing. a 105 
Crabtree, slater . s , : ; ; 87 10° fo J. Garside 2 : . . . . - 169 0 0 
Hillam, painter . F ‘ 20° 2O5O Plastering, Ec. 
J Eaes & A. Sunderland, plas: erer , ; 18 0 oO Woodburn & Stcrey ; ; " ‘ . 907M 


HAM HILL STONE, — 
__DOULTING STONE. 


HE HAM HILL AND OULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and 2 Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co. ) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER- HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


mam ee eS eee 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 

WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 

_ INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Jorsts, Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


STABLISHED 186 


Petty ery ALFRED a ALKER & SON, 7 They James St., Golden Sq., London, af pan 
eee 14 King Street, Leeds. ee 


ueenboro’, 


Kent, CONTRACTORS FOR AND? SPECIALISTS IN 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. LARCE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Pivenpoeh References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


LONDON: _. .PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: | 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, -C. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria ‘Street, E. c. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. ~ * Chapel Street, St. Phifip’s Marstr, © 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LANCHESTER. 
For the erection of a house and workshop in Ford Lane, 
Lanchester. Mr. Tuomas E. Tayvor, architect. 
L. THornton, Lanchester (accepted ) . 41,409 0 Oo 
Po.) e LEDBURY. 
For the substitution of a brick, concrete and steel girder 


bridge for the present brick Storesbrook Bridge. Mr. 

A. DryLanp, engineer, Hereford. 
Beavan & Hodges . ‘ : : A . £683 o 
Watkins & Son . . : : . ; 680 o 
Hill : ; er eet ; 654 0 
Smith. 636 oO 
Cruwys & Holborough 617-0 
Dyke 611 ‘oO 
Herbert . 606 o 
W. JAMeEs, Bromyard (accepted ) 606 o 


LONDON. 


For the supply and erection of five penstocks and two | 


timber dams, with all accessories, at the penstock 
chambers in Turner’s Road and Rhodeswell Road, 
Stepney, for the London County Council. 


Hunter & English 22S ceo yO 
Moreland & Son, Ltd. . 2,296 0 0 
Yates & Thom : ; : Oda On 0 
Ashton, Frost & Co., Ltd. é : 3 2 SOLFO vO 
Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. 2.0045 0 10 
BLAKEBOROUGH & SONS, Brighouse, Yorks 

(accepted ) . 2,020, 0 © 


For construction of. new ‘ails at Meecha Court Road 
police station. Mr. J. Dixon Butter, surveyor. Quanti- 
ties by Messrs. THURGOoD, Son & CHIDGEY. 


A. Hood 43,300 0 O 
Lascelles & Co. Byb20040! 0 
Grover & Son 3,099 0 O 
Higgs & Hill : i ; 3,077.45 Ol, -O 
Holloway Bros. . : : 3 ; 3073980 0 
F. & H. F. Higgs . : : : 5 ee OS Om” Oo 
Lathey Bros. : : s F ee, 0639770. 0 
Lawrance & Son. : 3 : : a2 O7INRO! CO 
Lovatt, Ltd. . 2.82595,01 0 


pe Oe CeO NES 


LONDON—continued. 


For completing the surfaces of the carriageways and foot- 
ways on section A of the White Hart Lane estate for 
the London County Councik 


Adams. ’ 43,187 18 5 
Muirhead, Greig & Maithews ‘ 3,080" 10! oA: 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . ; : ; 2,006". 05 (GC 
Bloomfield : : : : ; 2.03005. 0% 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . , ; ee ie zsy 5. 22, 6 
Manders 5 ‘ : ; : F we2.O72 101 7 
Gibbons ; 2 . ; ; . 2,827 @ o 
Coxhead : : : ; ‘ ; 2,760 0 o 
Grounds & Newton . 2,687°¥3 5 
E. J. Knirron, Hope Yard, “Edmonton (ac- 

cepted ) : : : : « ‘24677'2. 1 
Engineer’s estimate 3,033, 0 Oo 


_ For supply of heating ieee. at ‘ne Sleaford Street 
school, Clapham. 


Wright Bros. £684. 10. oO 
Haden & Sons : OES Mey te 
Haden & Sons (alternative fender) 3 5 (YI Gh Ie 
Cannon & Sons - 599 Oo O 
Stevens & Sons 6 aa505 6 Ome O 
Clarke 557 0 0 
GS Es. Bradley (* ecommended ) 539 10 @ 


For supply and fixing of a water-shute and springboard in 
the first-class swimming-bath, Lancaster Road, W., for 
Kensington Borough Council. 


Bartle & Co. . : 4 Oz Os 0 

J; Boaz, & Co: (accepted ) 4 é a 59 14. @ 

Engineer’s estimate . ° - e 55 0 O 
PLUMPTON. 


For making-up road, &c., leading to small-pox hospital at 
Sedgbrook, for the East Sussex committee. 


King tee SLO 
Carey 180 0 0 
Mayo 7 Osa 7a 10 
Knight, jun. 173e40,/ 2 
S, PARKH AM, Burgess Hill (accepted ) LGOGH. O10 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


JHNsoNs PPS CABLES; 


JS ESTED GUARANTEED - 
WRITE FoR PRICE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CoEAEETSS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
ND 


Established 1860. 


Cc. J. UTLEY & CO 
STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 
(Late W. MITOHELL.) 


Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 
CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 


DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


THE CORBIN LIQUID 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


(The Latest and Best from America). 
It Prevents Banging, but Latches the Door. 


The only Door Check with two pistons balancing one another 
and thus reducing wear and tear. 


LOW PRESSURE 


“HOT WATER HEATING 


APPARATUS, 
For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
GREENHOUSES, PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


&c. 


Lowest Prices. | &C.; 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 

Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO, LD. 


PATENT TUBULAR. 


BENSON STREET, 


WARMING 


OLUME LXXIL: OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Bentemely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
perial Buildings, Ludgate C:rcus; E.U. 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 
J OHN KING, cecause 
LIMITED, . 
ENGINEERS, Soe Bee 


| For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


.|REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERY WHERE, and 
is being Specified by Architects for Board Schools, 
Publie Buildings, Hotels & Private Houses, 


It-is quicker and mOUs positive in action, reducing the 


VINCENT ROBERTS, Hag Engineer, 


Cherry Row, L 
Telephone 2141. 


ALIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 
imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


rking Parts re ‘Dust-Proof, and 
They never require Oiling or even cleaning. 
Superior eet construction and appearance, 
s reversible. 
ao ge Patented everywhere. 
Patent SPRING DOOR. STOPS for holding open Spring Doors 
in any ‘position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet. 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


F. C. SOUTHWELL & CO. 
15 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, s.E. 
F. 0. S. & Oo.’s Agents for Madioleater and surrounding 
district—BAXENDALE & Co., Miller Street, Manchester. 
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[SSALTBURN-BY-SEA. ST. ASAPH. 
For making-up streets for the Urban District Council. Mr. | For the construction of sewer from workhouse entrance to 
G. S. L. Barns, surveyor. present termination of the St. Asaph main sewer. 
Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co. . . £5,521 14 10 Evans and Son d ; 2 - ; » 5579 oO. 6 
Starkey 5 : . . . . - 5,139 19 IO Hughes & Williams : ; : : o 371.12 9 
Hunt . : ; a 3 ; ; - ASIOTES> 7 ‘ 
Hadfield & Co. . - : ; : . 4,814 4 9 
Robson : " ; : 2 ; » id 70S 
Crombie & Sons . : : 5 ; -) JAS SEI LEO SOUTHAMPTON. 
Smiles . : é ; : : : - 4,402 6 3) For executing private street works for the Corporation. 
Cruddas & Son . : : ; ; “3,054 588-815 Mr. J. A. CRowTHER, engineer. ; 
Short . : : : 5 ; F - 3,814 17°11 Whitworth Road. 
Simpson . 5 .°. °'.’> 2 a a icy Daysh. www 
Meredith _.«y 2) ae 2! 2y-BYs ac oe nenGoRergiees Douglas & Richar » 8 ol se ee ne 
Hardy & Atkinson : . . : - 3,560 9 oO Osman . : : : é A 3 - 2,058 OFG 
Burniegs co. : : ; . “© 63y467,1310| Butt... : ; : .. 2,027/0igneee 
Inglett . . . . : . . - 3,432 2 0 H. Lawrence (accepted ) 5 5, : + 1,988) 19am 
Shepherd . . . - 3426 9 5 Engineer’s estimate ; ae . 2,416 [One 
Pickering . ; , é : : te 953525 ed : sae z 
North Secale echalesc eae He soa Grove Road (art of), York Road and May Road. 
Hobbs . : ; ; : ; F Ge Sho Woned Hood . p ; 2 ; 2 ; - 1,519 0716 
O’Doherty & Son é : A : - 2, QRO. BO ek a Rhee Boa : : : : tae © 8 
4 ig g . : , 5 BAS 
Exuison, Cleckheaton (accepted) . : 15 294s TE2ETO Gldine a iancen ; eee. = % 
SHELLEY. Osman . i : ; : ; . . 1256 tome 
For the construction of main sewers, including manholes, J. Burr (accepted ) ; : : : -  J,190 “game 
lampholes, &c., for the Shelley Urban District Council, Engineer’s estimate. : 4 5 «1,403 Gone 
Huddersfield. Mr. T. Arrp Murray, engineer, Sheffield. 
Buckley ; ‘ : : : : UG 2)423 5 eO 
Eyre. ; : : , ; ‘ 7) 25875 10200 
Hill & White . e : ; : : were Of, 0 TENDRING. 
Turner. : : : ; 3 F - 2,346 17 9 | For sewage-disposal works, Essex. Mr. ARTHUR J. Martin, 
Nadin & Derwent : : ‘ : swt) FLO Ome engineer, Westminster. 
Graham & Sons . 5 : : 3 fn 200, HOMO Jackson ‘ : : ; ; : £1907 
Bottomley & Son. : ‘ ; ; =) 2200 fOmEO Coxhead E : ‘ . 3 . ' (959) Gime 
Wood . : : : : : ; 2172" 70 aeO Thurman . : : : ; : : 854 6 8 
Wilson Bros. ; i ; F 2 3, | 2,090; ang Moran & Son : : : : . ; 845 18 6 
Garforth : f t é : 4 C)'2,003 5 6 Marsh . ; : : - , : ‘ 833 10 8 
Barry . : ‘ : 3 5 ; «| LsO7 DNR OINO Porter. F : ; : : é : 820 0 Oo 
Firth. , : : ; ; : /  1,976R Sao Saunders. ‘ ; 4 . , : 813 2308p 
Cooper. ; ; : : : , » 21507 Sagano Burgoyne. ; ‘ . : : F 79 12s 
Doleman ‘ , : ; : Peete ee Nay 1 Seales & Robins . ; ; . : : 7431: ie 
Warinc & Sons, Huddersfield (accepted). 1j883, 1-6 Witson, Borper & Co., Romford (accepted) 713.15 0 


Se 
G bs a S NEWIN & SON S LTO MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS: 
« BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 

a a & ef Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) 


Bi a ona ened eet eg te 


(Sti 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession). 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINCS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to | 

the LONDON OFFICE, i139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE -& CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ** QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. ; 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. SUBSCRIPTION TO 


ARCHITEG- | | IN ALL 
TURAL : 3 GR A-C0 ; : Aa. THIS JOURNAL 


SANITARY PIPES, ° GLAZED BRICKS. 19/- PER ANNUM. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee nnn 
TOTTENHAM. WALES. 
For making-up Crowland Road (second section), Kent Road | For the erection of thirty-five houses on Blaencuffin Read, 
(remainder), Lansdowne Road (remainder), and Wood- Llanhilleth, for the Maesycnew Building Co., Ltd. 
side Gardens (part of), for the Urban District Council. D. Lewis, Aberbeeg (accepted). : fe OCOL FO 0 
Crowland Road (second section). | WELLINGBOROUGH. © 
ifton” ~’ , : : ‘ : . £522 9 10 | For alterations at the workhouse. 
Grounds & Newton . : ; : ‘ 43623740 Goodman & Murkett . : : . » £3:330 9 O 
C. Bloomfield , : . : ‘ F 433 12, 6 | .HHenson ; : : , : , ers IO LOO 
E. T. BLoomFIeLp (accepted ) : : A 368 12 o| ~Bayes . ‘ : : : : 4 WES aaG - Osho 
Kent Road (remainder). | Berrill . ; : ; ; : : an HES AS i 
Knifton ere tae pea ete 38.18 4 | Stevens ; Se) ET ede Sede OaN a. 2° 
C. BLoomFIELD (accepied) .  . me ge [279 7 7 Marriottsgydet eo SeaaCemes; OO Wie: mn SPEDF AD. 30 
Grounds & Newton. : f : ‘ 126 2 6 Hacksley Bros.  . ; : z ; OE Sn ee sel 
E. T. Bloomfield . ih sets : E é 122 13 6 Brown & Sons. : : : , vB T4049 9 
: Berrill & Green. ; : : é Wb3y 0099.0). 
an Lansdowne Road (remainder). | R. Marriott, Wellingborough (accepied) . 2,998 9 0 
Knifton. : : : ; ; : wer ast 8 .9 
Rowley, jun. . . . . . -- I,4iqd 14 2 | Received too late for classification. 
C. Bloomfield : : : Zs : rt, 3397 10 0), 
- E. T. Bloomfield Von 17° oO} | . LONDON: : 
ee & NRaCON (accepted ; M Mae ene 4 | For the erection of two shops, Lea Bridge Road, London, 
: ; ie 4 N.E. Mr. Hersert Ricues, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, 
Woodside Gardens ( part of). King William Street, E.C. Quantities supplied. 
Grounds & Newton . . . . Bogart. A Courtney & Fairbairn . : : ‘ -.£53)259- 2, O 
Knifton . . . . . . 244 13 4 F.&S, Thorne. ; ; F : SAC Wot Be. 
Rowley, jun. . . . . . . 234 V2... 3 Battley, Sons & Holnes : : , sip 43yE3O7,-028 0 
C. Bloomfield’. , é : ; ee 4 Clemens Bros. . : : , ; 3.07007 O42 0 
E. T. BLoomFieE.p (accepted) . : . : Ze Oe O Todd & Newman. ‘ : : : SV crexky 45 ge) 
URMSTON. Osborn & Sons . : 5 : : 2,989 oO O 
For paving, draining and improvement works in Firwood | SHEFFIELD Bros. (accepted) . : : a nat) SOR 

Avenue, Oak Grove, Stephen Street, &c., for the Urban 3 RUGBY. ’ 

District Council. Mr. J. Hearn, surveyor. For making streets on the Naseby estate, Hillmorton Road. 
Stamp & ons | . : : : ; . £5,801 6 10 IRELAND & Knicut, Atherstone (accepted) .4£3,279 0 0 
Naylor . ; : : A ; ; ees dos. 5 4 
Boyson . ; ; ; : : : Re 2a Oe LO 05 Messrs. Norton & Grecory, Ltp., have published a 
Willan . : : : : : . . 5,064 14 9 | humorous description of their premises in Westminster, 
Clarke & Sons. ‘ 4 : 2 2,047 414. 01). where photo-copying, architectural photography, litho- 
Braddock & Co. . *, s A ‘ . 5,025 0 o| graphy, process engraving, drawings, perspectives, tracings, 
Woodfine . ~ A : 4 : . 5,017 3 8 | mounting and framing, modelling and typewriting aré 
Owen .. , : See : : ; 4,989 13 9 | carried on. Four years ago it appears the firm occupied 
Worthington i ; ( : 4 . 4,921 16 3 | twosmall back rooms on a top floor. Recently they have 

_ Johnson & Hincley . : : : . 4,847 0 0 | had to erect spacious premises covering the site of the old 
Snape & Sons. : : : : . 4,578.19 oO! Stag Inn. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


[ee 6 
ALDWINS, 10. cnesGcan: 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. % 


GALWANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


SS 


TONE 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, RB RBAMEESR Is 
7 | ee Bae PORTLAND. 
ee BATH TT Nie, onty of the Bary g5t7 Ce LONDON DEPOTS: : 
i $ FICE . © be obt2i™ Pgh ate, NE FIRMS © = GW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK ] 
l <a Cc CVS  L&SWeR. NUNE ELMS, S.w. | 
> LIVERPOOL : ; UU Flu J ee CROSVENOR Re, PIMLICO. 


EXCHANGE ST EAST and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS: 


TRAFFORD PARK. 


3 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, J] for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER. > a 
K } 


og 


big 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE Liverpool Cathedral committee decided on Monday 
to proceed with the erection of the building upon scheduled 
prices and not upon a lump sum contract. 


ABout eighty petitions have been presented against the 
administrative county of London electric power bill—a 
speaking testimony. to the ambitious nature of this enter- 
prise—which seeks to afford to the whole of London a cheap 
supply of electricity “in bulk.” 


TuE Manchester City Council having declined to entertain 
the proposal to-purchase the gardens of the Royal Botanical 
and Horticultural Society at Old Trafford, the Council of 
‘the Society decided last week to sell the gardens to the 
highest bidder. It is understood that the property is likely 
to be soon purchased as building sites. 


Tue Glasgow Institute of Architects have adopted the 
following clause regarding repairs after electrical work pro- 
posed by the Institute of Measurers for embodiment in 
‘specifications of contracts was approved of, viz.: “The 
contractor to do all mason, brick, joiner, plaster, and other 
works required to carry out and complete his contract, and 
to make good at his own-expense all damage caused by his 
operations, and he shall be bound to employ the plasterer 
engaged on the job at the usual jobbing rates.” 


Tue Aberystwyth Harbour breakwater has been-com- 
pleted at a cost of over 13,000/., and at a. recent meeting 
of the Town Council the engineer and contractor were 
formally thanked. Mr. Walmsley, the engineer, informed 
Mr. Lester, the contractor, that no other contractor could 
have done the work so well. The structure would stand as 
a breakwater, and if they wishéd to make a promenade they 
had only to add a parapet. The work had been completed 
within the revised estimate, although it had exceeded the 
original estimate. The contract was for 10,500/7.,, and the 
total cost was 13,3757. 11s. éd. 


DissaTISFACTION being expressed at the use of cement as 
specified in the roadway on the new middle pier at 
Pittenweem Harbour, which is near completion, the Com- 
missioners agreed to form same with causeway instead, as 
being more serviceable for the traffic. Messrs. Gray & Sons, 
the contractors, with the approval of the engineers, ccn- 


DARK INTERIORS 


NO DARK BUILDINGS, rooms, or base- 


ments where this glass is used. 


GIVES 5 to 40°, MORE LIGHT than any 


flat-back prismatic glass on the market. 


ORNAMENTAL IN APPEARANCE 
pelea ahah leclb lala fand okt stl aN TL | 


inside and out. | 


STRENGTH 


Does not crack like ordinary prismatic 
glass. 


DIFFUSION OF LIGHT is complete. 
ALL SHADOWS ELIMINATED. 


on KQXo 


MAXmm LIGHT GLASS - - 
Is supplied in sheets for glazing like ordinary 
window glass. 

Also in ornamental patterns glazed in lead. 
And in crystal tiles framed in copper. 


immeasurably increased. 


THE MAXimum 


_< }/s, BULLDING “AND “BUILDERS... + feented to carry out thé altcnvionn Ofiouiaat mn 


the condition that they could deposit the hardest of the 
excavations and surplus stones from the interior of the 
harbour on to the west beach instead of taking same out to 
sea as provided by their contract. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Handsworth Town Council have decided to. borrow 
45,000/. in connection with the electric lighting scheme. 
THE Troon Town Council have resolved to ask the makers 


of destructors to specify the cost of providing complete in 


every respect a two-cell-destructor. ; 
THE Board of Trade have granted the application of the 


Pollokshaws Town Council for an electric-lighting order, 


with power to transfer it to the Corporation of Glasgow. 


It is expected that the work of erecting the necessary plant. 


will be carried through during the incoming summer. 

ARBITRATION proceedings have been commenced between 
the London, Deptford and Greenwich Tramways Company 
and the London County Council in reference to a claim for 
compensation for loss of traffic caused by the operations of 
the Council in the construction of their electrical lines at 
the Tower Bridge approach crossing the lines of the com- 
pany. Major-General Hutchinson, C.B., R.E., is the 
arbitrator appointed by the Board of Trade. 


THE consulting electrical engineer to the Liverpool Cor- 
poration in his annual report on the electric supply depart- 
ment, stated that owing to various funds having to be 
provided for, and a material rise in the price of fuel, the 
engineer does not think any general reduction in charges 


‘ 


could be prudently made, but recommends that, to encourage — 


a more extensive use of electrical energy for Power pur- 
poses, the price after 3,000 units’ per quarter (which are 
charged at 2d. per unit) should be reduced from the present 
rate of 13d. td 1d.° per ‘unit.. He also recommends that in 
some special cases where arc lamps are used in the day- 
time for mediéal or other purposes, and not for lighting, the 
charge, subject to a guaranteed minimum consumption, 
should be made on the power scale. 


43 5 7A ba whee = 


MADE LIGHT. 


PROVINCIAL AGENCIES AND DEFOTS. 


Birmingham.— William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge St., Broad St. 
Bradford.—E. Lester & Co., Northgate. 

Bristol.—John Hall & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead. 

Cardiff.— Robert Lewis & Co., 13 Custom House Street. 
Carlisle.— William Stephenson & Co., 6 Paternoster Row. 
Chester.— Williams Brothers & Co., Kaleyard Works. 


ee ee A. Campbell & Co., Cuffe Lane, Stephen's 
reen. | ‘ 


* Edinburgh.—A. ‘Cunningham & Co., 18 Leith Street and 
60 Home Street. 

Clasgow.—C. & J. Malloch, 304 St. Vincent Street. 
Cloucester.—Sessons & Sons, Southgate Street. 
Halifax.—John Naylor & Son, Cheapside. 
Huddersfield.— George Garton & Son, Market Place. 
Hull.—James Darby, Mill Street. 
Lancaster.—Abbotu & Co., Chapel Street. 
Leeds.—Kayll & Co,, Alfred Street, Boar Lane. 
Lelcester.—H. ©. Snow, 8A Pocklington’s Walk. 
Liverpool.—J. G. Nicholls, 52 Renshaw Street. 
Manchester.— Baxendale & Co., Miller Street Works. 
Northampton.—h. Nichols, Abingdon Square. 
Nottingham.—T. Bh. Burnett & Co., 40-Castle Gate. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Reed; Millican & Co., Croft St. Works. 
Newport (Mon).—Harse, Son & Sherhe-d, & Commercial St. © 
Sheffield.—John Norton & Son, 122-126 Queen Street. 
Sussex.—A. W. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Road, Hove. 
York.—T. G. Hodgson, 12 Grape Lane, Petergate. y 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS— 


LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, Ltd., 
34 Victoria Street, LONDON, s.w. 


\ 


“MAXimum LIGHT GLASS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
i Uf a tp a net Le SC 
| The device is fitted to each section of the wire, and con- 
| sists of an ordinary connecting ear, held in its proper 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B,: THE CHAPEL, EAST END. 


FOXWOLD, SOUTHBOURNE._THE LOUNGE. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: THE CHANCEL FROM NAVE. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. ETIENNE LE VIEUX, CAEN. 


SOUTH DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH OF ST. PHILIBERT, DIJON. 


Tue electricity committee of the Aston Town Council 
aave resolved to abolish the two-rate system of charge, and 
n substitution have adopted the following rate of charges 
‘or the supply of electrical energy for lighting purposes, 
iz. Consumption under 300 units per quarter 37d. per 
init ; 300 but under 609, 32¢.; 600 but under 1,000, 34d.; 
j,ooo but under 1,500, 3d.; 1,500 but under 2,000, 
2,000 units and upwards, 224. 

‘Tne Croydon County Council, by twenty-two votes 
iainst seventeen, have decided to withdraw trom its Bill 
he proposal to extend the electric tramways to Upper 
Norwood and the Crystal Palace. There was recently a 
j0ll of the borough on the subject, and a majority of only 


3 
28 5) 


sighty-eight was given in favour of the Bill out of nearly | 


7,000 votes recorded, the tramways proposals being the real lathes and machines, hoisting in coal from lighters or 


ssue. The chief opposition came from the frontage owners 
of Upper Norwood. 


position by the strain on the trolley wire. Directly this 
tension is released, as by the breaking of the trolley wire, 
the current is immediately cut off the broken section. 


THE. parliamentary committee of the London County 
Council have prepared a report on the Administrative 
County of London and District Electric Power Bill and the 
East London and Lower Thames Electric Power Bills, in 


_which it is proposed to supply electrical energy over a wide 


innual meeting that the result of last year’s working had | 


yeen less satisfactory than that for the previous year. This 
vas entirely attributed to the extra cost incurred in making 
he experiment of a ten minutes’ service during the first 
three months of the year. They had hoped that as they 
were giving a more frequent service the Corporation of 
Carlisle would make a substantial reduction in the price of 
he elettric. current, but these anticipations .were not 
‘ulfilled. 

A sarety device for the protection of persons from the 
sJectric’current upon the rupture of a trolley wire has been 
olaced on the market. By the employment of this arrange- 
nent the current is cut off and the wire rendered harmless. 


| reorganised on the atelier system in vogue in the schools ot , 


| 
| 
| 


| 


area. The matter is declared to be of the utmost im- 
portance. It is stated that “the proposals in respect of 
which powers are sought are such as to constitute a serious 
menace to existing and future municipal electrical supply 
undertakings, and leave the Council no alternative but. to 
oppose the. Bills.” 

THE new first-class battleship Aing Edward VII, which 


- |-was commissioned at Devonport, contains several important 


innovations in her electrical equipment, which is the most 
complete and exhaustive so far installed in any warship 
afloat. The power motors number over 100, varying from 
50 horse-power for working the capstan and coal hoists, 
of which there are seven, to those tor driving the electric 
fans which will purify the air in confined spaces. _ Motor 
power is also utilised for working the ammunition supply, 


colliers, pumping water to the bath-rooms and cookery 
departments, clearing the boiler-rooms of ashes, mixing 


Tue Carlisle Tramways Company were informed at the | dough in the bakery, &c. 


Tue Columbia University School of Architecture is to be, 


Paris. The changes have been under consideration for the 
last two years. By the action taken the standard of the 
school will be raised, so that after July 1, 1905, it will 
become an advanced school. Admittance will be granted 
only to those who have spent not‘less than, two years in 
some approved school or college. Professor A. D.. F. 
Hamlin, now adjunct professor of architecture, is promoted 
to be professor of the history of architecture and placed in 
charge of the architectural school. 


or 
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VARIETIES. 


Str Rarpu Lirttier stated at a meeting of the Middlesex 
County Council that the model of the King Edward VU. 
Bridge at Kew had obtained the gold medal for bridge- 
building at the St. Louis Exhibition. 

Movers of the chair made out of the foundations of old 
Kew Bridge, andaccepted by His Majesty the King in com- 
memoration of the opening of “ King Edward VII.” Bridge 
at Kew in 1903, have been presented by Mr. Chancellor to 
the Surrey and Middlesex County Councils. 

Tue Durban Town Council will advertise for tenders 
for the erection of municipal buildings. The contractors 
are to belong to Durban, Maritzburg, Johannesburg, Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, Bloemfontein, East London 
Pretoria ; the date of receiving the tenders to be six weeks 
from the date of the advertisement. The estimated cost of 
the buildings is 320,000/. 

Tue plans submitted by Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme 
and Mr. Arnold Thornley for the Wallasey town hall, to be 
erected on the-North Meade estate, Seacombe, which were 
awarded the first place for merit in the recent competition, 
have. been approved by the works committee. The archi- 
tects have amended the drawings to include a tower on the 
promenade elevation. . 

Mr. Wemyss.has resolved to build a wet dock adjoining 
Buckhaven Harbour at a cost of from 150,000/. to 200,000/, 
It was thought that a tidal harbour would be suitable, the 
depth of water being nearly 30 feet, but on going more 
minutely into the matter, the surveyors decided that it 
would be better to have a wet dock. According to the 
plans, which are now being submitted to the contractors, 
there will be a depth of water of 27 feet on the sill at 
ordinary tides, and 25 feet at neap tides. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Doutton & Co., Lrp., of the Royal Doulton 
Potteries, London, have been selected to supply the whole 
of the sanitary fittings, and to carry out the plumbing work 
at the sanatorium now ,being erected for His Majesty the 
King at Midhurst, Sussex. 


_ which are admirably adapted for use by amateurs. 


_ thoroughly dry before another is applied. 


Messrs. Ortzmann & Co., of 62 to 79 Hampstead Road 
W., announce that they have purchased the entire stock of 
Messrs. Norman & Stacey, Ltd., of 252 to 256 Tottenham 
Court Road, and are now removing it to their own show- 
rooms and galleries in Hampstead Road, and that all goods, 
are marked in plain figures at the lowest possible prices for 
cash. 

Messrs. Wm. Ports & Sons, clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, are erecting a first-class 
clock and chimes at the ancient abbey church, Blunsdon, 
Wilts. They have also a clock with four illuminated dials 
and bell for Gloucestershire, and a clock with two external 
dials for Herts, and a new clock with two large external 


| dials for Fulham Town Hall, London, S.W. 
or | 


AsPINALL’s EnamEL, Ltp., as a company are always 
endeavouring to meet newrequirements. They have paints 
Their 
new “ Sanalene” is an enamel paint which is intended for 
practical work by practical users. It is to be applied as if 
it were a high-class varnish, and each coat must be 
If properly laid 
on, the surface has a marvellous sheen, and yet it is found 
to resist wear. It is supplied in several colours, but special 
colours can be matched to order. All the materials em- 
ployed are chemically pure. 


Possisty the most perfect damp and time-resisting. 
materials existing are lead and bitumen. Lead is so well 
known that comment is unnecessary, and for 5,000 years 
the mummies of Egypt have been preserved in their wrap- 
pings of bitumen, which must not be confounded with pitch 
or tar. These materials are encased by Messrs. Watson & 
Co., of 119 Victoria Street, S.W., in a double layer of 
asphalted felt covered with sand, which serves as a cushion 
to shield the lead and bitumen from injury, and gives a key 
to the mortar. The Reliance lead and bitumen damp course 
is made in 15-yard lengths to any width, and is easily laid 
and joined. It is claimed for it that it does not crack or 
squeeze out, is pliable as leather and absolutely impervious 
to damp. No pressure can injure it and it may be bent to. 
any angle with safety. We understand that it is specified 
by H.M. War Office, the Admiralty, Office of Works, andi 
| for many large contracts in London and the provinces. 


HE «ATES, 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 2 
PAINT. | 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SA 


Flows Freely, 
Hard Wearing, 

Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E._ 


Le ate oe COD 


a Doe 


PRODUCTION. 


One Gallon covers from | 


60 to 70 Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


LENE” 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 

SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 

10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 

RED LABEL FOR ouT- 

SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 


3315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Waterproofing Concrete. 


Sir,—In a late issue reference is made to a lecture by 
, W. H. Finley, C.E., in which he alludes to a German 
aterproof cement for use in concreting, &c. Recognising 
» value of such a material, we took steps to secure the 
yglish rights, and did so, but in practice found it no 
yprovement on ordinary cement, and at once stopped the 
Je of it. Our lead and bitumen damp course is conceded 
>many important authorities to be the best medium for 
ndering concrete waterproof. It does not curl or blow 
<e asphalte, and the face being covered with sand, a key 
provided to which the cement in the concrete adheres. 

Your obedient servants, 
Watson & Co. 
119 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., 
February 23, 1905. 


Sirn,—We are obliged by your reference to the air-lift 


ump on page 22 of your current issue. Permit us to point | 
ut, however, that this pump is fitted at the Midland Hotel, | 
irmingham, not Reading.—Y ours faithfully, | 

Tur PULSOMETER ENGINEERING Co., Lrp. 


Reading, February 25, 19095. 


| 


NEW CATALOGUES. 
‘HE reputation of the St. Pancras Ironwork Company is | 
9 well established contractors will be glad to learn that | 
hey are now turning their organising power, plant, and | 
eneral facilities to the manufacture of steam motor | 
‘ehicles. The wagons are not merely adapted for convey- | 
ng heavy goods, but they can be arranged to suit special 
ircumstances, and, if mecessary, can have a tip body. 
The boiler is of such a size as to have a reserve of power, 
ind consequently there can be no breakdowns. The tanks 
old enough water for a run of from fifteen to twenty 
niles, they are easily guided, and they comply in weight 
f the Local Government Board. 


vith the new regulations 0 
Ine of the vehicles, capable of carrying 7 tons twenty miles 
kes the cost of carriage 


| and they wi 


meets a want which contractors have not hitherto been able 
to meet unless at an enormous expense. 


Some new catalogues of their mouldings, cornice, 
cture and dado rails, architraves, cappings, handrails, 
d other worked wood have been 
issued from the Albert Works, Newbury, belonging to 
Messrs. Elliot. They make architects’ designs a specialty 
and submit estimates for every description of joinery 
according to architects’ designs. The mills of the company 
are among the largest in England and possess the most 
perfect machinery that is obtainable. None but thoroughly 
dry and seasoned wood ig used. The majority.of the 
designs are registered. It is also an advantage to have a 
number of Gothic mouldings. Messrs. Elliot have been 
successful in securing the services of Mr. Edward Bucking- 
ham as general manager, and, as he is a thoroughly practical 
mau of untiring energy and exceptional capabilities, the high 
reputation which the firm has enjoyed for so many years 
will be fully maintained under his guidance. 


pi 
skirtings, staircases an 


W. Lewis Tileries, Ltd., 
ridges, ridge-tops, finials, 
ots. They are a class 
emanded, and all the 


Tue catalogue of the G. 
presents a variety of roofing tiles, 
besides flooring tiles and chimney-p 
of goods which is now largely d 
examples are of satisfactory form. The hip tiles will be 
especially useful ; tables of weights and prices are given, 


1l be found to be inexpensive. 


Ar the present time every manufacturer who has to 
employ steam power must encounter two serious diffi- 
culties. A large number of official and unofficial per- 
sonages are ready to invoke the law against him if by any 
diminution of combustion at a high rate thick smoke should 
be found to issue from his chimneys for a few minutes. 
He has also to remember economy, and cannot employ 
more fuel than is necessary to secure a certain amount of 
power ; or, in other words, there must be a close relation 
between the work done by every ton of coal and the 
quantity of steam which is produced. That is to say, 
much depends on the character of the stoking. Manual 
labour for that purpose is costly, it is laborious, and it is 


1 day for five days in the week, ma 
iot more than twopence per ton mile. The new vehicle 


rarely uniform. Mechanical stokers. are consequently 


LIETS. | 


LARK, LTD. 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 


New OxFOoRD STREET, W.O. 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO: 


Late of 87Charlotte 8t., W 


46 & 47 HicH STREET, 


INS 


BS 


| WIREWORK, Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 
Li eens, Desk “2 2 
SMITH | VEN Sails: hp Ragen Coil Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 
E i; Case, Litts, &e. Tel, 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, « Toothing, London.” 
| Special low quotations for Wire- 


THESE LIFTS ARE SOLD ON THEIR | 
MERITS, NOT ON THEIR PRICE, 
BUT THE PRICE |S VERY MODERATE. 


A Sy K BTENENS Compa k Manche steR lL ; 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


anchester Branch.—Norton Street, Grcengate. 
irmingham.—W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. 
cotland.—wW’. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. 
ublin.—Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 
olland.—Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn- 
haven 37, Rotterdam. 


, WEEKS & CO.,LTD., F.R.H.S. 

KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, s.W. | 
ONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
;OILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


elegrams, “Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensington. | 


“SAMSON 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 


TS) 
> 


work fi 
| Estimates and Illustrations post 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 7 


Sones mas 
(Regd. Trade Mark. THE 


WM. E. PECK & CO. 


8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


or the protection of 
Windows and Skylights 


THE MASTERS 
OF ART. 


By H. H. ARMSTEAD, R.A, 


: and 
J. B.. PHILLIP. 


No. 1.—Architects. 

No. ll.—Sculptors. 

No. 1l.—Painters. — | 
No. lV.—Poets and Composers. 


ni ie earnest 
Frieze, 12 ft. long by 14 in. deep. 


free on application. 


Durability 
of the ordinary 
so-called “ best ” 
gash lines at practi- 
cally THE SAME 


Size, of 
Proofs of this Beautiful Frieze can 
now be obtained, 


Price 6/6 free by post, on application 
to the Publishers, 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd. 
| 644 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


IT 18 SPECIFIED by the 

Best Architecta ._ 

Ir 18 USED by the Best 
Builders. — 


(Incorp.), 
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sought after. What is known as the Bennis stoker, which 
is manufactured by E. D, Bennis & Co. Ltd, Bolton, 
is simple in arrangement, does not need skilled superin- 
tendence, and is efficient. It consists of a hopper with an 
ingenious arrangement of a feeding-box and a shovel-box 
with patent pneumatic gear, by which the fuel is distributed 
in sections over the fire; there is, therefore, no possibility 
of that superabundance whichis not only wasteful, but 
creates thick smoke. 
largest works in England, and its power is unquestioned. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


At the rooms of the above Society, on the 25th ult., Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams read a paper on “ Public Libraries, 
their Building and Equipment. A Plea for State Aid.” 
Mr. C. B. Bulmer, president, was in the chair. 

The lecturer said that this was a paper mainly dealing 
with the requirements of to-day, and therefore, by way ot 
introduction, there need be no hesitation in claiming indul- 
gence if he emphasised the importance of’a comprehensive, 
not to say a liberal-minded, survey of the whole question 
of library legislation, presenting as the subject does one of 
the contemporary problems of our time. Retrospectively, 
the story concerning the origin of libraries and their subse- 
quent history abounds in incidents of the utmost interest. 
The earliest libraries kndwn were the famous “ Record 
Office” at Kouyunjik, founded more than twenty-five cen- 


turies ago, and the: library.of the great temple at Nippur, |! 


discovered four years ago by Dr. Peters, of New York, 
carries back Babylonian civilisation to 7,000 B.c., though no 
document was:found at Nippur of later date than 225008 .G0" 
and the great library of Pergamon, founded 200 z.c., and 
containéd’ 200;000 «velumes. » - Prior to- entering upon any 
discussion about the special arrangement of library build- 
ings, it will be convenient briefly to allude to the 
subject of library provision in its wider aspect. This 
reference brings us face to, face with the stern realities 
of what is called the “penny rate,” which was fixed 
more than fifty years ago; but as the law now 
Stands, any town can by a special Act of Parliament 


The stoker is used in-some of the. 


augment its penny rate for library purposes, and twenty- 
eight boroughs, with satisfactory results, have done so. Tt 
requires little imagination to realise what a direful struggle 
to make ends meet in. many a small town must be experi- 
enced with only a penny rate, and in most Places the 
attempt is practically impossible. If in fairly big towns 
the penny rate is not enough, the .whole thing in villages 


becomes preposterous, and the lecturer thought that the 
‘Board of Education should have powers to include library 


enterprise when making grants for educational Purposes. 
The system of State aid for libraries obtains in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, andthe United States. The Central 
Library at Boston, U.S.A., cost 473,000/. and contains 
800,000 books, with ten branch libraries besides, averaging 
20,000 volumes each. The yearly cost of maintenance is 
52,000/,, out of which the city purse provides 47,000/, 
We now come to the initial question in the planning of 
a public library as to the respective proportion of space 
which should be allowed to the different departments,, in 
allocating the available superficial area. A roomy and 
even spacious entrance hall is essential. According to the: 
usually accepted régime in proportioning the floor area of 
a library with a closed lending department, the following 
allocation of space for every 10,000 feet superficial has 
been recommended, viz., 3,000 square feet for newspapers, 
2,000 square feet for magazines, 2,000 square feet for the 
reference department, leaving 3,000 square feet for the 
lending library. With regard to the position of the libra-. 
rian’s room, I think he ought always to be next the reference 
room and close to the lending library. . 


STRENGTH OF CONCRETE FLOORS.. 
Tue Long Island Storage Warehouse in Brooklyn was 
designed by Messrs. Helmle, Huberty & Hudswell. The 
building is 120 by 125 feet in plan and 113 feet high. The: 
steel columns carry I-beam girders 15 feet apart which are 
connected every 24 inches by 33-inch Columbian ribbed 
bars laid across their top flanges. These bars are put in 
place with the other steelwork, and serve as bracing for the 
girders as well as reinforcement for the floors. The floors 
are 5 inches thick, and made of 1 by 2 by 5 concrete with 


For Every Description of 


OFFICE & BOARD ROOM FURNITURE Ct 


APPLY 


ALLARD & CO. 


33 JEWRY STREET, FENCHURCH STREET. 


Telephone 5766 Avenue. 


PRICE LIST FREE 


American Maple Flioorin 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. * 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCED. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 
WINSOR & NEWTON) 


38 RATHBONE 


For Index of Advertisers, 


B.! 
Es 
GF: 


168 TO 176 ORUMMOND STREET, N.W 


Telephone No. 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Veueer , London,” 


. 
LIMITED, i: | 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 
SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
LPPPPAAAAAAARASS 
WRITE TO 


PLACE, LONDON, W., ff 


for CATALOGUE. 


see page x. 
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ashed furnace slag; this material is also used around the 
against fire. The ceilings 


yeam girders asa protection 
Jl be painted with cold-water paint, applied directly to the 


ver side of the floor-slab without plaster. 
During construction two entire bays 0 
sidentally loaded with cement. The load was about 
o lbs. per square foot, and produced a de 
_jnch in one bay and 3? inch in the other. 
moval of the load the deflection decreased in the first bay 
-: inch, and increased in. the second to 5-16 inch, but. later 
covery reduced the permanent set to 2 inch and 3-16 inch 
the two bays. The floors were designed for a load of 
o lbs. per square inch, with a factor of safety of four, in 
cordance with the system.o 


ompany. 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL, M.P., ON ART. 


ae art exhibition promoted at Ayr by the Carnegie 
brary Committee and the Ayr Sketch Club was formally 
yened on Saturday by Sir William Arrol, M.P. In the 

ir William Arrol said that although 


yurse of his remarks Si 
> bought many pictures he could not say that he was an 
of varied 


+ critic. The critics were, like the pictures, 
jalities. He could not say that he was much of a critic of 
+, but he had a great liking, for pictures. There was one 
ing certain, and that was that a good picture always sold 
ell, and there were more pictures being sold at the 
resent day than ever before, and that showed that there 
‘as an increasing taste for good art. 
tid that they could sell a good picture well, but the 
ifficulty was to sell bad ones. That, he thought, was a 
ery encouraging sign. It was the-duty, and" it cught to 
e a pleasure, for everyone to encourage art. It was 
1 education and a_ pleasure both for those who pro- 
uced objects of art and those who admired th 
. perfect piece of ivory carving had‘recently been dug 
p in Egypt; the representation of the head of an Egyptian 
ing, which was supposed to be 7,000 or 8,000 years old, 
nd there were a great many examples of Egyptian art that 
vere 5,000 years old, which showed that the Egyptians had 
high conception of art. And coming to a much later 

f the Greeks and Romans. In 
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ll many examples of, pictorial art of 
200 and 300 years ago, and it showed the increasing appre- 
ciation of those pictures that they were now worth. .fifty 
times as much as when they were produced. He did .not. 
like a picture the meaning of which you .had to go to the 
catalogue for. A picture should always plainly tell its own 
story. There was one picture in his house that a gentle- 
man friend of his often came to see, and brought others to 
see it, it was so bright, and there were others of his pictures 
that he never tired looking at. Art was an interesting and 
engrossing study, and he’ thought it should be encouraged 
The other day he, visited 


later times they had sti 


in every possible way. 
an exhibition of Dutch pictures in London. . No 
doubt they were very good pictures, but he thought 


them rather cold—there -was plenty’ of, water in Holland. 
In an adjoining room he came across a picture by Patrick. 


Naismith and others by Fraser. It was like going out of 
Then last 


Watts was a great artist, 


week he saw Watts's pictures. 
but for ordinary people who 


and they were grand pictures ; 
were not artists there was, he thought, a coldness about’ 
them. Now, in his opinion, pictures that were to hang in. 
a house ought to be cheery. Nothing raised the spirits: 
more quickly than a beautiful. picture, and nothing put 
the spirits down readier than a dull and melancholy. 
picture. Speaking of the impressionist school, he said 
he must confess that he did not think the new Glasgow 
school an improvement on the old. They gave you an 
impression of colour, but. you required to ask the artists 
what it was meant to be. Their pictures sometimes re- 
minded him of the kind of door that. he used to see at a 
village cartwright’s. They used to paint the inside of the. 
catts white, the outside green, and the bottom red, and.the 
apprentice who did the work, having only one brush, 
cleaned it on a door. In that way they sometimes got a 
very pretty blending of colours, and if they went far enough 
perhaps, that it represented a 
That was pretty much the impressionist school. 
He thought when they had a picture on the wall they should 
not require the artist to explain to them what it was about. 
He liked to see well-proportioned pictures and beautiful 
colouring as near nature as possible, because there was 
nothing prettier than nature. He did not wonder that there 
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should be so many followers of art in Ayr, because they The new Corporation Street might, continued 4 
had such an enormous number of opportunities of looking Henman, be made an ornament to the city or the ver) 
at beautiful sunsets. He had never seen anything any- opposite. He regretted that the street was begun unde, 
where to equal the sunsets seen from Ayr when the sun | the Workmen’s Dwellings Act rather than as a street im. 
was setting behind the Arran hills. Sir William wished provement. The line adopted for it was by no means the 
the exhibition every success. best available. Many of the streets crossed at awkwar 
angles, and the older streets were damaged as business 
ieee They must be thankful for its construction, 
however, in that it had provided an airy thorou hfare a 
THE FUTURE BIRMINGHAM. had given character to the city. Through the indies 
A PAPER, was read by Mr. William Henman before the Mr. Joseph Hill Mr. Henman was able to place on the screen 
Birmingham Architectural Association on “ The Future of maps showing the development of the city, and spoke of 
our City.” He said people little thought of the effect of the inconvenience caused by the lack of through streets. 
architecture on the character of a town or city. That was reminding one more of a spider’s web than of a well] laid. 
only too apparent. Notwithstanding many excellent out city. The city authorities and the land and property 
qualities possessed by the people of important centres owners might unite to make Birmingham what it ought to 
there was an absence of a collective taste in art. Individual | be. He suggested improvements between Paradise Street 
taste and artistic spirit existed, but this failed in its effect | and Five Ways, and on land between the Prince of Wales 
through a want of collective appreciation. They must do Theatre and. Easy Row in the neighbourhood of the 
something to broaden this artistic spirit, and to create an Crescent he saw a site for the new cathedral, clergy house 
interest in the architecture of our streets, so that an ugly | and other public buildings. Easy communication could be 
building offended as would a discordant sound. After | obtained between the centre of the city and Bordesley by a 
giving his impressions of Birmingham on his first visit _ continuation of New Street. | 
thirty-three years ago he observed that he hoped he might | The Lord Mayor and General Phelps, who were pre- 
say without hurting the susceptibilities of those native to sent, spoke in appreciation of the ‘paper, and a vote of 
the city that there was still ample room tor improvement. | thanks was passed to Mr. Henman, a supporter of the 
There had been too much self-gratification displayed since | motion suggesting that the Birmingham Corporation might 
Birmingham was called the best governed city in the world, | do worse than imitate the municipal body of Brussels ip 


Mr. Henman asked his hearers whether, from an archi- _ offering prizes to architects giving the best frontages to 
tectural standpoint, Birmingham had kept reasonable pace their streets. 


with its prosperity ? : | Lee 

Mr. Henman showed a plan of a proposed improvement | ' 
of the approach to the city from Edgbaston by a road | VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
running through the Old Wharf in a line with Paradise | Some important recommendations for improving the sanita- 
Street and entering. Broad Street near the Children’s | tion of the House of Commons are contained in the report 
Hospital. He submitted this scheme to the then borough | just presented of a prolonged investigation conducted last 
surveyor (the late Mr. Till) in 1884, but at that time the | session by Dr. M. H. Gordon, with the assistance of 
Town Council had shortly before had the Corporation | Dr. W. H. Huntley, Demonstrator of Public Health 
Street scheme in hand, and were not prepared to embark | Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Dr. J. 
upon any great street improvement. The canal and rail- Aitken, at the request of the First Commissioner of Works, 
way systems also added to the difficulty. _Mr. Till was, | Dr. Gordon entertains the view, says the Times, that the 
however, greatly impressed by the advantages which the present air-inlet should be raised and widened, and that a 
scheme offered. systematic survey of the structure of the building might 
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to the discovery of some way im which this end could 
ttained without unduly interfering: with the facade.. In 
case, he advises that traffic over the north inlet should 
abolished. For the purpose of -purifying ithe air he 
yests that the moistening spray should, 
| regularly instead of occasionally ; and: as, further 


ysures of precaution he would like to see the three | 
rs between the ventilating fan'and the inlet removed or | 


je absolutely airtight, traffic across the airway entirely 
yibited while the House is sitting, shallow pans of 
er (kept scrupulously clean) and, if possible, wet mats 
), suspended in the battery chamber. over the heating 
Jaratus so that the increased avidity for moisture which 
obtains through its temperature being raised should be 
sfied, all steam pipes ‘passing through the airway 
ween the inlet and the floor of the ‘chamber covered 
hh asbestos or suitable composition for isolation, and 
re continuous. and complete hygrometric records kept. 
ving pointed out that it is'as important to prevent the 
‘of the debating chamber from becoming too damp as it 
to prevent its being too dry, Dr. Gordon proceeds: fo 
phasise the necessity of checking pollution from material 
ught in upon imembers’ boots and from particulate con- 
jination by material given off in the breath. In the 
er connection he admits the superiority of the upward 
stem of ventilation, but, holding that there is a possibility 
devising some means of dealing more effectively than at 
ssent with particulate contamination, he recommends 
igent watchfulness. With regard to the floor covering of 


» House, he has come to the conclusion that the string | 


itting now in use is liable to injury by steam, and there- 
ve only formalinises the air admitted—a disinfecting pro- 
ss that kills some but by no means all of the micro- 
ganisms. The question consequently arises whether it 
suld not be wise to substitute hair-matting, seeing that 
sam, as applied in the modern way as a steriliser, kills 
| micro-organisms at a single exposure. In conclusion, 
-, Gordon recommends the more effectual withdrawal of 
r from the legislative chamber at the end of the ceiling 
er the Speaker’s chair and the Ladies’ Gallery, the 
othing of all attendants employed between the air-inlet 
id the floor of the House in clean white linen or drill, and 
e maintenance of a daily chart or record with the object 


in future, be | 
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of securing uniform efficiency in the ventilation of the 
building. 

During the recess the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons with reference to 
the ventilation have been. carried into effect, with the 
exception of the completion of the extract fan. This has 
been delayed by reason of structural difficulties incidental 
to the floor of the Commons Lobby Chamber, but it is 
expected that this fan will be running within a month from 
date. The principal improvements already effected are 
(1) the complete washing of the air by means of a new 
type of water screen ; (2) the erection. of a much more 
powerful intake fan; (3) the more effective isolation of 
passages joining the main airways. This will be followed 
by experimental tests having in view the better distribu- 
tion of air to the Chamber, and also by tests of the air so 
distributed. It is hoped that the works already completed 


‘will. result in a very considerable improvement in the 


quantity and quality of the air supply. 


SSE 


PIG-IRONS. 


A PAPER was read on Saturday by Mr. E. Adamson, before 
the Manchester Association of Engineers, on *““Pig-irons 
and their Use in the Foundry and Forge.” ‘The practical 
difference in pig or cast iron was, he said, more in degree 
than in kind, and to manufacturers faced with a variety of 
specifications pig-iron and its contents present an unfailing 
subject of instructive and interesting study, which the 
relentless march of scientific investigation renders impera- 
tive if the finished goods are to hold their own in the 
world’s markets in quality and in price. Pig-iron is divided 
into kinds or classes—that is, made from different ores. 
Certain of these are subdivided into hot and cold blast and 
refined irons, and all are further divided into grades or 
numbers, which are usually distinguished by the fracture. 
The historical side of the manufacture of iron has been so 
ably treated by Percy in 1864, and since by Turner and the 
late Sir I. Lowthian Bell, as well as others, that it is 
perhaps wonderful in these days to read a recent remark 
which fell from the lips of a well-known man, giving as 
the reason for the closing of so many inland ironworks 
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that the heart of England is not the place for a trade which 
is dependent on foreign ore. But the lecturer pointed out 
that iron ores are found in many, including inland districts, 
and this is the cause of pig-iron being made in different 
parts of the country. These pig-irons have become known 
by the district in which they are made. He presented a 
‘table giving each class of iron and its ore supply. He dis- 
cussed the difference between hematite pig-iron made 
from British and foreign ores, quoting the researches of 
Professor Arnold and Mr. J. E. Stead on the influence 
of copper and arsenic, adding that there was little 
doubt that in the absence of specific knowledge and 
‘accurate information on these points both copper and 
arsenic have been made the scapegoats of careless, 
faulty, and perhaps sometimes ignorant manufacture, and 
that where no evident cause of failure has been readily 
traceable, the presence of these elements, if. detected, has 


been eagerly seized upon, and as readily accepted as a 


sufficient explanation ; but, when put to the test, it is found 
that both may go free, and that in such quantities as usually 
found in pig-iron they are at least harmless, if not beneficial. 
Further tables contained typical analyses of the various 
classes of foundry and forge pig-irons made in this country, 
and the lecturer stated that the reason for the differences in 
quality, analysis for analysis, was governed by the methods 


of manufacture. He maintained that irons could be obtained. 


in this country quite equal to any which are imported.: He 
stated that both in the foundry and forge the question of 
grading was most important. He first quoted West’s tests, 
showing how grading by fracture is not reliable, and after 
fully describing the difficulties of so grading, he gave an 
example of the grading adopted in the United States by 
silicon contents, which is a sufficient guide in ordinary cast 
iron where no test is specified. He went fully into the use 
of ‘‘glazy,” or the more euphonious American designation, 
“silvery,” iron, which many founders are afraid to use 
because of its somewhat resembling the true white iron ; 
and gave curves showing how it was really at the other 
extreme to white iron, and that it is a matter of simple’ 
arithmetical calculation in silicon contents as to how much 
glazy or silvery iron can be used in any given charge. He 
stated that the reason why the Americans can work so well 


on analysis is that nearly all their ironfounders employ a ' 


metallurgist, and he quoted from Mr. Souter’s?+ aper on th 
metallurgical engineer, given before the American, Iro; 
foundrymen’s Association, on the value of the SErVices ¢ 
such an expert. — 
In discussing the question of special castings: to meg 
specified tests, he pointed out that pig-iron has two distin, 
conditions—the one chemical and the other mechanica 
each being independent of the other. He quoted instanee 
of actual tests from pig-iron of almost identical analyses— 
the one giving 41 and the other 21 cwts., transverse test 


on a 2 by 1 bar, with’3.0 centres, and maintained tha 


West’s tests upheld this opinion. He stated that thi 
mechanical condition, which is governed by methods o 
manufacture, 1s no. doubt the explanation of the differenc, 
between cold-blast and refined irons, against hot-blast-irons 
The methods under which cold-blast and special irons ar 


‘made tend to ‘produce in‘ these irons a smaller molecula 


structure. Hence their grading must necessarily be some 
what different, as, generally speaking, these irons have ; 
lower silicon content, number for number. For instance 
a No. 1 cold blast will be much closer than a No. 1 hot blast, 
as will also Nos. 2, 3, 4 and ‘5. ‘A series of hot and col¢ 
blast samples sent by the Lilleshall Company for the lecture 
were here referred to. The lecturer said that, in addition 
to these fractures, there are also two fractures of the 
identical number (a No. 4)—the one is hot and the other 
cold blast. No. 4 is usually subdivided, as No. 4 foundry 
and No. 4 forge, but these have been selected as represent. 
ing the same subdivisions ot No. 4 as comparisons purely, 
In outward appearance to a casual observer there is no 
difference, but on closer inspection it will be found that the 
cold-blast sample has a much greater “pull” than the 
other, and on the polished back it will be observed that the 
cold blast is close in grain even in the centre of the pig, 
whilst the hot-blast pig shows much more open in the centre 
on the polished surface, which is the true test of close tests. 
Hot-blast irons are different in analyses and molecular 
structure, but by suitably selecting and refining, both these 
conditions can -be ‘obtained. Generally; the refined irons 
will be lower in sulphur, which is not an - objectionable 
feature, and in Mr. Adamson’s experience these have given 
much higher mechanical tests than ordinary cold-blast 
irons. 
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and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


pei and Contract Beporter. | 


~ | No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the. 
most important centres of the professions of « 
Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 


ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT . 


WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 


Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business | 


| Brixton Hill. 
| Kennington, S.E. 


purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 


left at those Offices, and copies of “ The | 


ard other parcndor. 


Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” 
publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial Buildings, 
petro E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 


connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 


the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 


én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provistons of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
engs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 


and the Provinces results. of Competitions and Tenders | 


| End. 


_ Mill bridge, Barkisland, 
Ludgate | veyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 


| epileptic block at the infirmary, 
' ham. 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

| Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS; ‘EFC: 

«” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Gc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CoicnEster.—April 13.—For school in Mill Road, Mile 
Block plan to be eee from, Mr: C:-E. Denton, 
Educational Offices, Colchester. 

LAMBETH. Pe March 30. — For municipal buildings at 
Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town Hall, 


Swinpon.—April 14.—The education committee of the 


| Town Council of Swindon propose to erect a public ele- 


mentary school with accommodation for 840 scholars, and 
invite plans from architects. Mr. W. Seaton, Secretary to 
the Education Committee, Education Office, Town Hall, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BarKISLAND.—March 18.—For rebuilding the Barkisland 
near Halifax. The County Sur- 


BarminG Heatu.—March 14.—For infectious hospital, 
day-room, bays to additional buildings, alterations and addi- 
tions to laundry and other works at the Barming Heath 
asylum, near Maidstone. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 
4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

BECKENHAM.—March 20.—For, the erection of two 
cottages for firemen in Westbourne Road, for the Becken- 
ham Urban District Council. Mr. John A, Angell, sur- 


| veyor. 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


BirMINGHAM.—March 20.—For alterations to the female 
Dudley Road, Birming- 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

BirMINGHAM.—March 20.—For erection of a fire station 
at Bordesley Green. Mr. John Price, city engineer and 
surveyor, the Council House, Birmingham. 

BarHAm.—March 16.—For the supply and fixing of three ; 
iron exterior staircases at the Barham workhouse. Mr. 
R. M. Cook, clerk, Union Offices, 6 Providence Street, 
Ipswich. 


The “ARMORDUCT” STEEL CONDUIT SYSTEM is the only 
complete System manufactured; it possesses many . 
features not to be found in any other. 


Apply for 


NEW LIST: 


The ARMORDUCT Be 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.G. 
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Braprorp.—March 13.—For the joiner, slater, plumber Cromer.—March 13.—For the construction of an engine- 
and plasterwork required in four houses, Toller Lane. ; house, boiler-house, chimney shaft, cottage, and other works: 
Mr. J. W. C. Atkinson, architect, 1 Ivegate, Bradford. in connection therewith, at the site ‘of the new pumping 

Burton-upon-TRENT.—March 14.—For alterations to | Station at Metton, near Cromer. Mr. J. C, Melliss, 
the town hall. Mr. Henry Beck, architect, 10 High Street, | engineer, 264 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Burton-upon-Trent. Derwent.—March 27.—For the construction of the 

Bury St. Epmunps.—March 18.—For the erection of a | Grindleford to Rowsley section of the Derwent aqueduct, in 
secondary school and pupil teachers’ centre at Bury St. | the county of Derby. The work will comprise—tunnels, 
Edmunds for 210 scholars. The County Architect, Sudbury, | about 3 mile ; cut and cover, about 4 miles; 45-inch pipe- 
Suffolk. laying, about 47 miles, with valve-houses, stream crossings, 

Carpirr.—March 13.—For the, construction of a public | &e. Mr, Edward Sandeman, engineer, Bamford, near 
convenience in Allensbank Road, Cathays. Mr. W. Harpur, | Sheffield. wns, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. Dunpatk.—March 16.—For building a dwelling-house 

CARLISLE.—For the whole or any part of the works | St. Mary’s Road, Dundalk. Mr. John F. M Gahon, 


required in the following contracts :—New front elevation architect, Roden Place, Dundalk. 

and other alterations to the Liverpool Arms, English Street, EpinpuRGH.—March 11.—For executing the following 

shop and warehouse, St. Cuthbert’s Lane; laundry (except | Works in the erection of Drummond Street school, for the 

machinery and fittings) for the Crown and Mitre hotel. | Edinburgh School Board :—(1) mason and brick work; 

Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, Carlisle. | (2) carpentry and joiners’ work ; (3) smith and ironfoundry- 
Caruistr.—March 20.—For the erection of a caretakei’s , Work; (4) slaters’ WOKS (5) plasterers’ work; (6) plumbers? 

lodge and boundary wall at the Robert Ferguson schools; | work ; (7) painters’ work. Mr. Cartrae, architect, 3 Queen 
i Street, Edinburgh. 


Denton Street. Mr. Henry C. Marks, surveyor, 36 Fisher 
Street, Carlisle. Ecremont.—March 22.—For the conversion of buildinsg 
Castieton.—March 14.—For the erection and furnishing nto two cottages at Egremont, Cumberland. Mr. James 
of a branch library at Castleton, Rochdale. Mr. Jesse Hors- Cowan, surveyor, Egremont. 
fall, architect, 4 Chapel Walks, Manchester. ENFIELD AND WILLESDEN.—March 13.—For the erection= 
CHESTER-LE-STREET.—March 18.—For the erection of an | of caretaker’s quarters on a site adjoining the magistrates’ 
inspectors house and office, with cottage, at Chester-le- | courts, Enfield; also for the erection of caretaker’s quarters 
Street, Durham. Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, architect, | on a site adjoining the magistrates’ courts, Willesden. Mr. 
30 Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. H. T. Wakelam, county architect, Middlesex Guildhall, 


Curppinc Norton.—March 21.—For the erection of a | Westminster, S.W. 


bridge at Chipping Norton Junction and the reconstruction ExmoutH.—March 11.—For the erection of four houses 
of a bridge at King’s Sutton, for the Great Western Railway. | at Mamhead View, Exmouth. Messrs. Crews & Son, Rolle 
The Engineer, Paddington Station, London. Street, Exmouth. . , 


CopyamM.—March 22.-—For the erection of a laundry Grascow.—March 13.—For work to be executed in the 
(fitted with certain appliances for hand-power only) at the | reconstruction at Bridge Street station, Caledonian Railway 
isolation hospital, Whitehill Road, Cobham, near Gravesend. | Co. Company’s Engineer, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. 
Mr. Archibald E. Loach, 8 Northcote Road, Strood. Griascow.—March 13.—For the rebuilding of the station 

Creator Moor.—March 14.—For the erection of two | offices on the down-line platform at Whifflet low-level 
shops and dwelling-houses at Cleator Moor, Cumberland. | station, for the Caledonian Railway Company. The Com- 
Mr. Edmund Jackson, C.E., Tangier Buildings. Whitehaven. | pany’s District Engineer, 16 Killermont Street, Glasgow. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON tie sunsury watt pecoration 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


“ HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &. 
CA M E®© ID The New Embossed Decorative: Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
9 of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUOH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Lt»., Sole Wanufacturers and Bafentees, 
legram 4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. | wo. alePBOR oo, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF~-GLAZING; 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. , 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. , 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free, 


Tele 8, 
© Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


cURL ee oy 
el || rire.sounr, JME ACK VERMIN PROOF. 


PARTITIONS 
CEILINGS. PUGGING.&: (Garmuuntins 
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Tere arin recent (RBar 
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Gioucester.—March 16.—For additions to electric light | 
and refuse destructor works. City Surveyor’s Office, | 
Guildhall, Gloucester. ; 

Gorteston.—March 11.—For alterations to two dwell- | 
ing-houses on the Brush Quay, Gorleston, for the Great 
Yarmouth Port and Haven Commissioners. Mr. James E. 
Teasdel, architect, Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 


Haurrax.--March 15.—For building the Kebroyd Mills, 
Triangle. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 7 Rawson 
Street, Halifax. 

HatrieLp Woopuouse.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of two shops and premises in Doncaster ; also eight 
cottages at Hatfield Woodhouse. Mr. John Athron, archi- 
tect, 10 Priory Place, Doncaster. 


IRELAND.—March 11.—For building four dwelling-houses , 
and offices at Newcastle, co. Down. Mr. Robert Hunter, 
Circular Road, Downpatrick. 


KricHLey.—March 15.—For the erection of a diphtheria 
pavilion at the infectious diseases , hospital, Morton Banks. 
Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, 
Keighley. 

Kricuiry.—March 15.—For the erection of a manual 
training-room, covered playground, &c., at Eastwood Council 
school, Keighley. Mr. Wilson Bailey, architect, Tanfield 
Buildings, Bradford. 

LANCASTER.—March 16.—For the excavating. brickwork 
and masonry work in connection with the removal of the 
car-shed from Dalton Square to Thurnham. Street. Tram- 
way Engineer’s Office, Electricity Works, Marton Street, 
Lancaster. 


Messrs. Matear & Simon, 
Century Buildings, North John Street, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—March 29.—For .the erection of a branch | 


library in Lillie Road, for the Fulham Borough Council. 
Mr. Francis Wood, borough engineer and surveyor, Town 
Hall, Fulham, S.W. 

LONGPRESTON.—March 18.—For the erection of a two- 
storey warehouse in Longpreston, Clitheroe, Mr. Edmund 
T. Welch, surveyor and architect, 10 York Street, Clitheroe. 


| Restronguet, Mylor, Cornwall. 


Marpsronre.—March 21.—For the reconstruction of the 
internal fittings of the Crown Court, Sessions House, Maid- 
stone: also for heating and ventilation, The County 
Architect, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 


Mancuester.—March 11.—For the erection of a labora- 
tory at the Withington sewage works, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy. The Rivers Department, Town Hall. 

Mancnester.—March 27.—For alterations and additions 
to the Lloyd Street and Mulberry Street municipal schools, 
Hulme, Manchester. The Education Offices, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 

Mytor.-—March 11.—For the erection of a farmhouse at 
Estate Office, Carclew, 
Perranarworthal. 

Netson.—March’ 18.—For the erection of new club pre- 
mises at Nelson, Lancs. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & 


| Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 


| ‘Newark. 


York Chambers, | Hall. Newark. 


NEwark.—March 30.—For the erection of infectious and 
small-pox hospitals and appurtenant works in Barnby Road, 
Mr. George Sheppard, borough surveyor, Town 


Outron.—March 17.—For the enlargement of the Oulton 
Council school buildings, near Lowestoft. Mr. F. W. 
Richards, architect, 14 Stanley Street, Lowestoft. 

Pertu.—March 11.—For the excavating and concrete 


‘foundation work required at the electricity works, in con- 


shops, offices and workrooms. 


nection with extensions, Mr. John Lambert, burgh electrical 
engineer, Perth. 

PonteFract. — March 16.—For the erection of three 
Messrs. Garside & Penning- 


‘ton, architects, Pontefract. 
Liverpoo..—For the erection of the new cotton exchange | 


Pontypoot.—March 21.—For the erection of a pair of 
semi-detached villas in the Station Field, Pontypool. Mr. 
D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 

Pootr.—March 24.—For the erection of a new elementary 


| school building in Wimborne Road, Poole. Mr. Walter 


Andrew, architect, Parkstone. 

PortREE.—March 17.—For the erection of new Royal 
Naval Reserve buildings at Portree, in the Isle of Skye, 
N.B. The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Northumberland Avenue, London, Wve 


FT Wescy suver an ect to York Steet lier (21 Nonhuman Avenue LN VS _____ 


ELECTRIC 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


STONE-BREAKER 


Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 
a a EO 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
1D ak Aelia 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. ("iiunsuax. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 
as good now as when first fixed. 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


FINEST ADE. , TIO ASY 4 Lt 


0” MADE, 4 
WILLIAMSON, A FE L L IWE L L seven peg 
MOTHERWELL. THE | 


POTT, CASSELS & a 
| Sem ww MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
‘‘ PERFECTION SYSTEM” ROOF OF THE DAY. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


FRENCH ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED, 


Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


&c. WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


MANUFACTURING: 
113.20 KINGS R°&AD 
m= §' PANCRAS IPND°PNaw 


LONDON OFFICE: 
JOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5S.W. 


le shea at ae | 

: : . FOWALLS, ie AT ENT G L AZ ' i. ie | For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 
Sena. CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
The TRENT ART TILE CO... 


ty ; LIMITED. 
SWADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


MERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. fi 


‘Wo Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. | 


| Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. °s1C- PARQUET: W%D BLECK 


old Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. & 
* Wrorks—_-BRIDGW ATER, SOMERSET. | Fav LEADED LIGNT9- WALL: TILING 
Price 12s. 6d. : : Fas 


Vole LXXIl, of THE ARCHITEGT. « Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
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~ Ravcuirre.—For the erection of a weaving shed, &e., at 
Radcliffe, Lancs. Mr. William Henry Atkinson, architect, 
Shaw Street, Colne. 

RicHmMonp.—March 13.—For erection of three additional 
workmen’s dwellings at Manor Grove. Mr. J. H. Brierley, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 

RotHweELL.— March 20.—For the construction of new 
sewerage and sewage disposal works at Stourton. Mr. 
E. J. Silcock, engineer, Park Row, Leeds. 

Runcorn.—March 23.—For the construction of a steel 
trough bridge with concrete abutment in the Urban 
District of Runcorn. Mr. W. Hunter, chief engineer, 
41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

Ryre.—March 11.—For building an additional ward to the 
infirmary of the workhouse. Mr. E. J. Cory, surveyor, 
High Street, Rye, Sussex. ; 

SaLrorp.—March 14.—For providing and fixing the 
whole of the timber and ironwork required in the’ erection 
of a verandah adjoining the house at Buile Hill Park. The 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford. 4 

SaLrorp.—March 14.—For the erection of a river wall 
at the end of Brazil Street, Broughton. The Borough 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford. = 

Scortanp.—March 11.—For the following works in con- 
nection with erection ‘of an isolation hospital at Friarton, 
Perth, for the Town Council—viz.: (1) excavations, brick 
and masons’ work; (2) carpenter and joiner’s work; (3) 
plumbers’ work; (4) plaster, cement, and tile work; (5) 
slaters’ work ; (6) glaziers’ work; (7) electric bells and tele- 
phones. Mr. George P. K. Young, 42 Tay Street, Perth. 

ScoTLanp.—March 11.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
plasterer and slater’s work for a clubhouse to be erected at 
Fyvie. Messrs. A: Marshall Mackenzie & Son, architects, 
343 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ScorLanp.—March 13.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber, painter and glazier works of new premises 
to be erected at Fraserburgh. Mr. William Reid, architect, 
Saltoun Square, Fraserburgh. 

ScotLtanp.—March 15.—For (1) the brickwork ; (2) wright- 
work ; (3) steel and ironwork; (4) slaters’ work ace) 

_ plasterers’ work; (6) concrete work ; (7) plumbers’ work ; 


(8) ‘tilework ; (9) painters’ work; (10) heating and venti- 
lating work.; and (11) steam ~boilers—of new hospital pro- 
posed to be erected at Gateside, Greenock. » Mr. Colin 
Macculloch, clerk to the board, Municipal Buildings, 
Greenock, ida 
ScoTLanp.—March 31.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 


plumber, plasterer, painter, glazier and bell-hanging works 


of an infectious diseases hospital to be erected in Alvie for 
the Inverness-shire County Council. 
Cattanach, architect, Kingussie. 


SLEAFORD.—March 13.—For the erection of two pairs of 


cottages at Rauceby asylum, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Clare, county architect, Sleaford. 

Soutu Suie_ps.—March 18.—For the erection. of muni- 
cipal buildings on the site in Westoe Road, South Shields 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, architect, 26 John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. at 

STONEHAVEN.—March 21.—Offers for the work of ex- 
tension of harbour in accordance with plans and specifica- 
tions which may be seen at the office of the Clerk to 
the Trustees at Stonehaven, or with Mr. James Barron, 
M.Inst.C.E., Central Chambers, 216 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. ; 

TercnmoutH.—March 27.—For building a new police 
station at Teignmouth. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, county sur: 
veyor, Queen Street, Exeter. 

Terspury.—March 28.—For proposed alterations and 
additions to the workhouse, Tetbury, Glos. Mr. V. A. 
Lawson, architect, 17’ Rowcroft, Stroud. 


Mr. Jesse 


Twyninc.—March 11.—For the erection of a new Council - 
school at Twyning, near Tewkesbury. Mr. R. S. Phillips, - 


surveyer to education committee, Shire Hall, Gloucester, 


Wates.--March 13.—For erection of a vestry at 
Nantycafan, near Seven Sisters, Neath. The Rev. Edmund 
Davies, Seven Sisters, Neath. 


Wates.—March 14.—For the extension and alteration 
of Horeb Calvinistic Methodist chapel, Treherbert. Mr. 
W. D. Morgan, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 

Wates.—March 14.—For additions to Nazareth Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist chapel, Aberdare. 
architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


DRAWING OFFICE, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED|roons's sence Transfer Process, 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


Mr, Alexander 


Mr. T. Roderick, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(Limited) 
Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘*WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RBONW-LIVES) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, "wacisz. ante 
—natasuenan ies. 


ESTABLISHED 188s. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
xen: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


' Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RID 
FINIALS, poets Ye VENTILATORS. 
» &e. 


Spécialités—WINDOW HEADS. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
y POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up t@ 


ME TCHIM && SON, 73 inches wide),’: 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,|POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d, ; Bend for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Bamples, 


Leather, 1s, Telephone No, 434 Westminster, CEO, d: POORE & co. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
SS SR EE SE SS 


FERRO-GALLIC|NDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


PRINT Ss. Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2%; 
W. EF, STANLEY & co. LIMITED M O N OG RAMS, Complete, with box, pad 
9 and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Fuli names, in neat type, 23. post 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. : 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FuRSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


CHEN OAS So ScSn| NO MORE BURST PIPES, 
WASHED COKE BREEZE ee 
OR CLINKER, 2 oo pres a 


free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


WITCHELL & CO] 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, | 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.Get 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and | 

Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and |, 
Private Buildings, &c. 

timates supplied. 


esigns and 


rane ta Loree ee aaa ee pe eenveries by our own| — EMPTYING To empty 
y r Barge in any quantities. 
Arp: (LOKE BROTHERS, TWIN STOP-COCK, a 
r 
3 St. Augustine's Road, N.w.|As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful, London.” 
a ec 
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Wates.—March 15.—For restoring and making addi- 
tions to the parish church of Llanelly. Mr. E. M. Bruce- 
Vaughan, architect, Cardiff. 

Wates.—March 16.—For the erection of 22 cottages at 
Park Hill, Tredegar. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 
3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 


Wates.—March 18.—For the erection of a bungalow at 
Hutchins, Porthcawl. Messrs. Geo. F. Lambert & Son, 
architects, Bridgend. 

Wates.—March 18.—For erection of a parish hall at 
Beaufort. Mr. H. Waters, architect, Beaufort. 

Wates.—March 21.—For the erection and completion of 

- seven villas at Maindy, Pentre, for the Maindy Building 
Club. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Pentre, Glam. 

Wates.—March 23.—For the erection of a mixed and 
infants’ school at Cwmceuffin, Llanhilleth, Mon. Messrs. 
Swash & Bain, architects, Midland Bank Chambers, New- 
port, Mon. 

Wasuincton. — March 24.—For Primitive Methodist 
school and vestry at Washington Station, Durham. Messrs. 
Davidson & Phillipson, architects,.32 Clayton Street West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Wokincuam. — March 13.—For the construction of 
"bacteria filter beds, and other works in connection there- 
swith, at Wargrave. Mr. Richard Hassard, 1 Victoria Street, 
“Westminster. 

WortLey.—March 18.—For widening Wardsend Goit 
‘bridge, on the Sheffield and Halifax main road. County 
Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. — 

WRrExHAM.—March 22.—For the construction of sewage 
disposal works, including settling tanks and percolating 
filters, formation of road, laying land, also 9-inch sewers, 
&e., for Acrefair, Cefn-Bychan and Newbridge, in the parish 
of Cefn, near Ruabon. Mr. J. Price Evans, Argyle Chambers, 
‘Wrexham. 


Tue Exhibition of Decorative Trade organised in Edin- 
burgh by the National Association of Master Painters in 
Scotland was opened on Wednesday in the Waverley 
Market, Princes Street. 


TENDERS. 


BEAMINSTER. 

For the erection of school and alterations to the school 
buildings in Hogshill Street, Beaminster, Dorset. 
Messrs. CrickMAay & Sons, architects, Westminster. 

Conway ° . A : : ; : we 5.720°) O80 
Chambers i F : ; en Alon OO 
C. & A. Hann, Beaminster (accepted) . a OOS ONO 


BRADFORD. ; 


+ 


For the erection of a casualty department, boiler-house 


and two boilers at the Royal Infirmary. Mr. Frep 
Ho.ianp, engineer. 
Accepted tenders. 
Booth, mason. 3 : 7 : + 41; LQ04..0. .O 
Holdsworth & Sons, boilers. 2 550 0 oO 
Hill & Son, plumber . § 2 465 0 oO 
Moulson & Son, Ltd., joiner. 27008 GO 
Parsons & Co., Ltd., ironfounder. 150 0 O 
Howroyd & Son, plasterer . : j YOULs’ oO 
Wilkinson, slater. 5 5 : ; A 44.0 0 
Marsland,: painter. ’ - : : 5 345) 05 0 
CARLISLE. 


For certain alterations and additions to property in Fisher 
Street. Mr. Henry C. Marks, city engineer and sur- 
veyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 


Hindson . 248729" 0 
‘E & Ri Bell =~ = 6308.0: 10 
Scott Soe OMEO 
Batey aCOAe On OC 
Beaty . e700. OL O 
Hill & Sons 2 70 2e On 10 
Laing & Son . 775 10 0 
Baty & Sons . 776° 0 © 
Baty : 763715 26 
Hill : : ; 756 10° oO 
Exors. John H. Reed 752 0 Q 
Martin . , ; : F , FAR ATL IO 
G. Hitt & Son, Carlisle (accepted ) . cia ep iay eae 


‘GRANITE +» BUILDING, Ulazed 


Bricks. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
| GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


‘BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


‘ime LIGHTNING | 
EA) CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


| NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY | 
Chimney Columns” 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
iand Repaired. No stop- 


STANCHIONS 


‘Thornaby. 


HAYWOOD 


The Faruley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS Fy 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


| B.J.HUDSON & SONS. 


AND GIRDERS Pr 
| 


Stockton-on-T ees. | i 


& CO. LTD. 


173A x3"x3" aie. Onn Tes 6a, per-t00. 
CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. mm BM, Bk Sd sd. 
” ” z ooo . . Ss. Ud. ” 


e page of Worksrequired. || 
) Colliery Signals || Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above at the 
| petra tl a? A LIST of ART PLATES ieee ae 
0 ; Wainscot. P, Pine. 
) i Electric Bells PUBLISHED IN 1}x4"” ... 56s. 9d, 27s, Od. per square, 
14 Supplied and Fixed, 1 x4" ... 4s. 0d. 22s. 9d. s 


Estimates Free, 
Distance no object. 


. Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No.238, 
Nottingham. 


Imperial Buildings, 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. cate 


These prices do not include desiccation. 
Please apply for further particulars to 


VWIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 
Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 


Ludgate Cireus, E.C. Telephene &01 and 602 Avenue. 
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CARMARTHEN. 


For building schoolroom, 
Elim chapel. Mr. J. Morcan, architect. 


TRichards: | -. ‘ : ‘ 5 iy ie . 4475: 0 
John Bros. . 6 5 “ : - A BS, — 16: 
D. Jones . «| 383,40 
D. Rees & Sons, Liwyngollen (accepted) 2837900 


COSHAM, 
For providing and laying about 430 ‘yards of g-inch stone- 
‘ware pipes and about 300 yards of 12-inch pipe, with 
manholes and other works, Mr. WILBERFORCE CoBBETT, 


engineer, 
Quick 720.50 
Corke. . 5 fl. ©) 
Middleton & on 680 o 
Carter Bros. . 671 4 
Kirk & Randall 657 oO 
Hunt : 618 o 
Clark & Son . : ; ; 5 ; -' 610052 
Streeter & Co. : : : : : Pan yF(. Fi-3 
Bell 2 ; . if 20, #40 TIER 
Plummer 485 o 
Croan (accepted ) 470 Oo 
Porter & Co. 459 oO 
FINEDON. 
For alteration of the Temperance Hall. ; 
Abbott . £225. 90 70 
Berrill & Green 5. 8200450 BO 
Capps, Rolly & Keech 164 “oso 
Lilley & Buse ; 160.0" 0 
F. Henson (accepted) . 138-400 O 
For the heating apparatus. 
Mather . : ; ; : #39 15.0 
Eades : 34. 5 0 
a Marriott ( (accepted) 247 BO mEO 


dwelling-house, &c., adjoining | 


o0o000 


Sea eee ese 


HEAVILEY.,. 

For the erection of new mixed schools, for the Trustees of 
St. George’s schools. Messrs. Austin & Pacey, archi- 
tects, Lancaster. 

SmitH Bros., Lrp., Burnley (accepted ) » 413,021 5 1@ 
IRELAND. 
For carrying-out works for Newbridge water supply. Mr: 
F. Bercin,- engineer. 
|} Sunlight Engineering Company . . 54,384 9 © 
Taylor . : : ; - 4,363 ae 
| LEI EGO A 4,142, ae 
| McKee & yale oe 4,055 17 10, 
| Kennedy ; 4,019 4 3 
| Collen. 4,000 0 oO 
| Blake 3,998 19 8 
Graham 3,954 14 
Johnston 3744 12 £ 
Baird . 4 : : 5 A : » 3,559° 29m 
|. Sheridan . : + 35377 4a 
1 SKE iy, Kilkenny (accepted ) 4 ° » 3,262 ae 
KIRTON. 
For the erection of a science laboratory at the Sir Thomas 
\ _Middlecot’s. endowed school. Mr. James Rowett, 
i , architect, Boston. 
|  Leafe . £708. 0 G 
Wood e eee : ca a 680 0 oOo 
Cade : . . 669. Onmm 
J. LaAnGLey & Son, Kirton (accepted ) A 660 9 @ 
LINCOLN. 

For the erection of a Primitive Methodist church in High 
Street. 

Ha kes Bros., Lincoln (accepted ). e . 48,923 0 6 
LIVERPOOL. 

For alterations at the lower hospital, for the West Derby 
Guardians. 

H. Donn (accepted ) apie 482,499, Oa 0 .4G 


THE HAM HILIL AND 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


DOULTING STONE Co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London. Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
Se 


——S=—> 


i 


an 


WILLESDEN. ‘PAPER 


FOR ALL 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. 


CLIMATES. 
Used by Leading Architects. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 
TELEPHONE 6558 GHRRARD. 


KINNINMONT & TAYLO 


19 REGENT 


Legal Work of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
Estimates Post Free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. 


See next issue. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND TECHNICAL 


= Glasgow, 1904. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 
sr the sanitary and drainage works at Daubeney Road 


Street, London, EC. Quantities supplied. 


For the erection of 


LONDON—continued. 


generating station, Manor Street, 


school, oe Chelsea. Mr. ALFRED Roserts, architect, Greenwich. 
Symes . : ; “42 G75 0.9 Fi. & He Fe Higgs 414,313 0 O 
Porter . 2.660. 00 Nightingale ‘ : : ; j ©) 1449890. 6 
McCormick & Son 2.519) OF 0 Lole & Co. ‘ : ; : : 913,342 6" 0 
Durbin & Katesmark . 2,463 0 O FL & i Thornew. 13,200 0 O 
Willmott & Sons. 2,416 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham 12,9235 0F © 
-Lathey Bros. 2,405 O O Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 12,666 0 o 
Munday & Sons . 2,352 0 0 J. GREENWooD, Ltd. (accepted ) 11,865 0 oO 
Williams & Son +. 2,313 9 ©) For the external repairs and painting to the Lamb public- 
= Lawrence & Sons co Os 0 house, Plaistow: E. ME Herperr RIcuEs, aie 
ee. Bros: : et " 2 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, E.C. 
Me &R Robes peer ape Zl y A. W. Dersy (accepted ) suo 1O4us GeO 
F. Bull, Upper Clapton (recommended) 42,075) 9.0 LYDFORD. 
or the supply of heating apparatus at Dunt’s Hill school, | For drainage and sanitary work at the Dartmoorinn. Mr 
Wandsworth. CHARLES COLE, architect, Exeter. 
Fraser & Son, Ltd... Liters o o| Glendinning _ £16ae 8.0 
Wenham & Waters, tay G7 4801-0 Gibbard . a WYiey ek 
Purcell & Nobbs . 993 0 Oo Porter: & Cons, : ; : : 110) 501. 0 
Cannon & Sons (50 GF O Honey 4 ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ : : Son L0n.O 
Mackenzie & Moncur, Ltd. 934: 0 O Smale . : : : : : ; GEES Loh Me) 
Strode & Co. ; 887 0 Oo Huggins . ; : é : ‘ En. SO! kGarsO 
Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 859 10 o| W. & af Menninnick .° ae Reh es Sy, 
Wippell Bros. & Row S55 6' 0 Heath . =& 16950) oO 
_ Defries & Sons, Ltd. 835 0 Oo G. K. BLATCHFORD, Okehampton (accepted) ¢ | 68417. 16 
| aia ae a NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Dawson & Co., Ltd. . 739 0 0 For the erection of 126 artisans’ houses, for the City 
J. & F. May, Whetstone Park (9 recommended) 720) QO 0 Council. 
W. FRANKLIN & Sons, Ltp., Jesmond (ac- 
‘or the erection of a shop at Leyton, N.E. Mr. HeRBert cepted) , . ‘ Ss A18,177 08 (0 
Ricues, architect, 3° Crooked Lane, King William 


PONTYPRIDD. 


Courtney & Fairbairn : - £1,959 o o| For erecting two lock-up shops with offices over. Messrs. 

F, & T. Thorne 155300) O A. O. Evans, WiLtiams & Evans, architects. 

Battley, Sons & Holness ot Oe. © Seaton , ‘ ‘ ‘ E057 a15 500 

Clemens Bros. .. 1,840 10 oO Jones brs. 17 3G 

Todd & Newman 1520880. 10 Smith-Jones 598 10 0 
_ Sheffield Bros. 1,786 0 oO Price Bros: )\*: hfe LOO 

rs Osporn & Sows (accepted ) i763, 0° 0 Hincxcey (accepted ) 570 9 0 


.B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 
ey |" LIMMER ASPH 


Sole Proprietors of the 


Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. 
MINES IN GERMANY. 
This Company’s Mineral Rock Mastic Asphalte 
is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, Home Office, 
and other Government Departments, for Roofing, 
Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


Mehaward (Silver 
lal) Sanitary Con- 


/ROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF 


FOR 


PARTY 


(BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) 
(Established 1871.) 


WA LL S$ BIRMINGHAM. 


WAREHOUSE S, &c. 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telegrams, ‘' Snewin, London.” LONDON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


ALTE PAVING CO. L'°. 


Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte Mines. 


Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN SICILY. 


LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVINC—Cheap and Durable. 


Head Offices—z2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DOORS THE WOOD CARVING CO, 


WINDSOR ST., Ltd. 


BALUSTERS, NEWELS, 
OVERDOORS, and CARVING 
of every description. 


Pe bie eal Doors. 


BBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


TERRA-COTT A: 


\CHITEC- 
TORAL 


SANITARY PIPES. 
For 


Index of Advertisers, 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


_ F. BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. } LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


WRITE FOR IL. USTRATED LIST. 
see page xX. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a 
PORTSMOUTH. SOUTHEND. 
For the ereetion of a school in Copnor Road. Mr. G. C. | For the erection of a building for manual instruction, &e,, 

VERNON INKPEN, architect, Portsmouth. adjoining the London Road schools. Mr. E. de ELForp, 
Armitage & Hodgson. : Ape 6 . $20,677 10 2 borough surveyor. _ i 
Dowdell . ; : : : . «+ $0666 DA -4 Arnold. . : : : ; : - 41,583 , oa 
Kirk & Randall . : : : : a » ~2O;OtS MBO Moss & Co. . ; : : ; d » .1,524 0 9 
Light & Sons. : : . : - 20,600 © 0 Sioide A ; i ; é : +. 1500 ‘one 
Cook & Sons. : ; 4 +) @2Oj915 sioo Miskin , + 1,472 400m 
Ward . : , : : ‘ = '20;1d7 HO eo Myall & Upson 4 : : A +4, 1,382 9 Omme 
Perkins & Durrant . “! : , -. 19,590 8 oO F..& E. Davey, Ltd... : : ; -- 1,381 
Evans. : : : , 5 sy 0:3 7.5O eo Elvey & Son ; ‘ é : . - 1,340) ame 
Clark & Son ; aA ; x : tO TOs 8 2eO A. & H. Holding . : : ; +. 4 1y294. 50H 
Coltherup . : : : : ; Oe at Wa) W. & E. Davey (accepted) . , : . 1,187 30m 
Corke. , ; : : : : - 18,591 18 10 | tor sthe .extehsion of the boiler-house at the electricity 
Davis. . : oe ioe LOS Oa mee works, London Road, for the Corporation. Mr. E. }, 
Learmouth : : , : : - 18,494 3 7 ELForp, borough engineer, Southend-on-Sea. 
Harding. ; . : ‘ : - 18,443 13 0 F. & E. Davey ; : 4 : : . 42,045 0 © 
Privett . ; ; ; - 18,365 10) 0 H. Lovatt, Ltd. . : ‘ ; : 2,000 0 oO 
J. CROCKERELL (accepted ) : } , .* gSora7 (ESEG Friidenrce : : : : " 2,000 oun 
Salter : : A : : : + LIZj0e4s Oo 110 Smiths : : ; ; ; 1,043 On 

: Hughes & Stirling : ‘ : : . 71,888 Ome 
RISCA. ‘Holding : : ; I : . 1,805 "om 
For the erection of fifty houses at Wattsville, North Risca, S. E. Moss & Co. . -° 1,777 “One 

Mon, for the Urban District Council. Mr. A. J. Darpis, Miskin . : . . . . - 1,771 Ga 

surveyor. Arnold. : ; : : : ; . 1,757 ‘Oume 
Charles. 7 ; i E ‘ pie 55007,,0 O Elvey.. 1,679 0 oO 
Morgan & Co. . ; : : : 1,905 10 4-0 We sre, Davey, Park Road, Southend 
Lewis ; ‘ : : ; : oan 1 2m (accepted) . : ‘a 6598 "Ommm 
Jordan : 111-250 s ORO WALTHAMSTOW. 

J. -FRitcuarp, Ponty mister (accep fed) * 70750 © © | For the erection of Winns Avenue schools. Mr. H. Prosser, 
architect. ! 
SCOTLAND. Hammonp & Son, Romford (accepted) - 423,881 0 0 
For the erection of a new reservoir, &c., at Kalbirnie, in é ey 
connection with the Kilbirnie and Glengarnock Special WEST HAM. 

Water Supply District. ope For the extension of public baths, Balaam Street, Plaistow. 
Flett . ; 2 . ; 20, o81 o © Mr. J. G. Mortey, borough engineer. 
Mackay & Son . : : ; 18,337. 0 oO Horswell . . 3 : F « « «£3,063. Oman 
Kirkwood, Kerr & Co. : ; : » £8,534, Oe 0 Horlock & Son . ; ; ‘ 5 sf meh 0 0 
Urquhart . ‘ ; , - 17,9900.,00 (0 Symes. : ; 2 ‘ : . 62,550 016 
Henderson & Duncan ; ‘ : +1) 7, aoe Oo Gregan & Son. . 2,480 0 0 
Stark . 5 “l, “LY, S07 srOu > Works MANAGER, Canning Town (accepted) 2,456. Ome 
James MILLER, Kirkintilloch (accepted) |. |: L038 OTe nO °o oO 


Crisp . . 5 “ : : sor w 72, Aae 


THE LATEST 


PRODUCTION. 
A PERFECT ENAMEL One Gallon covers a 


PAINT. | 
60 t S Yards” 
FOR PRACTICAL WORK, A °° t0 70 Square Yards 


BY PRACTICAL USERS. on a prepared suriagem 


“SANALENE” 


Flows Freely, © BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 


Hard Wearing, g SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
4 10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY § 


Easily Washed HARDENS. | §f 
and Polished, RED LABEL For out-§ 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 3315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
NEW GROSS, S.E. WEATHER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


. SELLY OAK. 

Por the erection of public baths, including chimney-shaft 
and storage tank, at Tiverton Road, Selly Oak, for the 
King’s Norton and Northfield Urban District Council. 
Mr. E. Harpine Payne, architect, 11 John Street, Bed- 
ford Row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Geo. Kenwrick, 
83 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Morris Pigs : . » . . £10,038 0 oO 
J. Barnsley & Son . F . NG, S801 (0% '0 
T. Loud & Sons. : P ; 9,875 0 Oo 
Turton (revised estimate) 9,858 90 oO 
J. Dallow & Sons. 9,790 0 O 
Rowbotham . : 6,707 0 0 
W.&J. Webb... 9,600 0 oO 
Bishop F . 4 Ga77 «O70 
Whitehouse 9,378 90 9O 
Harvey Gibbs . : : ‘ : See eee ele, 
T. A. Cote & Son (accepied) . . Pre. dQ0 UES! +O) | 
STRATTON. 
For various street works. Mr. W. J. Dunpar, engineer, 
Liskeard. 

Osenton ‘ ; “ aches . 47710314. 0 
Harrison & Co. WDE TN Aone) 
Riley, . ‘ 4,069 2 4 
Drew... ; a 3,400 0 O 
Harris . ‘ BOTS ee 7, 2 
Duke. . . Z.505°10) -4 
Lucas . . 2,479 18 oO 
Curno . . Det atlas 2 
Cann . : 2.2500 1h ° 5 
Shaddock PREY G yoko PMG) 
Smeeth © 2230.0) 0 
Bennett é : susie AO GC) KO 
S. & J. Pethick, Bude* A Est 3.0 


* Accepted on being reduced to £2,090. 
WREXHAM. 
For the construction of additional sewage tanks, outfall 
extension works, &c. 
E. Taytor, Blackpool (accepted ) . $3,030.25. .9 
For the making of a sewer in Hall Road and Danks 


Meadows. 
Davies Bros., Wrexham (accepted ) ° EES BEN 


WIDNES. 


For enlargement of Simm’s Cross Council ‘school. 
F. U. Horne, architect, Liverpool. 


. 


Jones & Son , . EA2G0O 0, 0 
Merritt . ‘ ‘ R 2,062 0 Oo 
Holme & Green . . 2,040 O O 
Webster ‘ ‘ 2-007 Ol 10 
Mayor . ‘ . . 1,999 0 O 
Hall & Son . . ‘ 1,949 90 O 
Tyson . ; . 10377 0 0 
Gerrard & Son . 91560. Oo 
Woods & Son ‘ Fors, a oO 
Rothwell & Sons. [Olt .e 0 
Duthie & Dobson : : : ME TLOTO"LO! <0 
Fairclough . : ‘ ; ‘ A 721,370" 3 -O 
Hughes & Stirling F856 °O O 
Lucas & Son : e : : 2 SCE toate) 
J. & E. Rimmer, Gateacre, Liverpool (ac- 
cepted) ieee ‘ ra es A AiG te ge 
Parker & Son ‘ ; : , Lye WOR 
Received too late for classification. 
KIRKCALDY. 
For the first section of the Kirkcaldy Harbour extension 
scheme. 
Branp & Sons, Glasgow (accepted ) « 425;900:401 0 
LONDON. 


For the erection of new business premises upon the site of 
No. 24 Foley Street, Marylebone, W., for Mr. Alfred 


Austin. Messrs. Geo. Heap & Co., architects, 7 Upper 

Baker Street, N.W. 
Webber é ’ ‘ A ; ; + EFT OPO 
Batt & Hart. ; ; : Ne2 25 FON. 
Kinninmont & Sons : : = 2.600" 0) 0 
Watson Bros. 3 : ; 4 : a ei NS ieee Re 
E. & W. Hales ; 2,400 O O 
St. John & Sons. . fe2e64IL 0 F-0 


LONG EATON. 
For contracts A., B.-and I. at Primitive Methodist chapel. 
Messrs. GEorGE Barnes & R. PaLMER BAINES, architects. 
Jonu Butt, Cobden Street (accepted ) Pe Pee san Se LO 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, 


ALDWINS, 1. 


: IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


GALWANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5S FENCHURCH STREET, 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


bey 


YW 


y 


% 
Y, 


E.C. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, ‘ 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 

BRADFORD, 
HEAD 


orices BATH. Sooo 


LIVERPOOL: - 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


for HARDENING, 


ad 


BATH & PORTLAND 
UARRY OWNERS. 


only of the Bart, Ste 
OF (water. 5 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Va " ye qQw 


+ es 
Ga f 
TRADE, MARK 
COMBE DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


ne 

LONDON DEPOTS: 
C.W.R ,.WESTBOURNE PARK |! 

NiNe ELMS S.W. | 


2 


>) 


—— 


oi" " 
mo 


L&S.WER . 
132 GROSVENOR R®&, PIMLICO, 
WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER 


TRAFFORD PARK 
(a) 
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MAIDSTONE. 
For the erection of stabling and ccttage for the Maidstone 
and District Steam Laundry Co., Ltd. 


P ; Stable. Cottage. 
G. Ansett & Son . 4499 9 9 £277 18 7 
Cox Bros. ; 445 9 O 303\ Onno 
Corben & Co. 435.119) 0 300 0 O 
Barden & Head Ads) Cp © 27 Aw LO 
Wallis & Son, Ltd. 499 9 Oo 275080 FO 
Elmore & Son 207150. O) '270080 4O 
Pearce & Sons BOT MO mEO 250 0-0 
R. AvarD (accepted ) 389 0 O 249 0 O 
NEW CASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
For sewerage works in the Liverpool Road area. 
SmitH & TayLor (accepted) . . £2,040 0 O 


TRADE NOTES, 


Tue Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd. 37 King | 


William Street, London, E.C., have been successful in 
securing the contract for floors and roofs in the new 
elementary schools, Kingston-on-Thames. 


power-house for the sugar refiners, Messrs, Tate & Son, 
Silvertown. 

In the Shipping Trust Building, Cockspur Street, of 
which Mr. Henry Tanner is architect, the stonework, which 
is the best Whitbed, has béen supplied from the quarries 
of the John Pearce Company, at Portland, and worked by 
the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., at their masonry works on the 
island, all under the supervision of Mr. Mitchell and the 


Waring White Building Company. The building will be | 
visited by members of the Architectural Association on the | 


25thinst. 
Tue additions to the union infirmary, Chipping Norton, 


are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s | 


patent Manchester stoves and Manchester grates. 
Messrs. Loncmans, GREEN & Co. are introducing some 


improved drawing implements for architects in D. A. Low’s | 


improved tee-squares and set-squares. The blades of the 


Another of | 


their contracts is the steelwork (and floors in the new | ¥ , AC 
| tion of 340 persons dispossessed by the demolition of old 


| cottages, 


_conditions of 


tee-squares are formed of thin pine and celluloid, with the 
result that a very light article is produced, and one that 
seems to promise less difficulty in keeping drawings clean, 
The blades are supplied with either ebony or transparent 
celluloid at choice. Framed set-squares are also produced 
of similar construction to the blades of the tee-squares, A 
very useful article too is “Low's Vector Set-square,” with 
which both rectangular and raking lines.can be drawn with 
the same implement. 


Tue Great Central Railway Company have decided to 
work the branch line between New Holland and Barton-on- 
Humber by motor-cars, and the new system will be brought 
into use immediately. The motor-cars will carry about 
sixty passengers each, namely, forty-five third and fifteen 
first class. Experimental runs have been made on the 
Cheshire lines with most satisfactory results both as to 


| speed, cost and comfort. 


Tue Eccles Town Council have approved of plans of 
municipal workmen’s semi-detached cottages, and will make 
application to the Local Government Board for a loan. 
the provisional order granted by the Local Government. 


* 


By : 


Board for the acquisition of the insanitary area of Eccles, — 


the Corporation have to erect cottages for the accommoda- 


The health committee propose to make provision 
for 230 persons, leaving 110 still to be provided for. The 
Corporation having no desire to compete with private 
owners, the rents of the cottages will be regulated according 
to the charges made for adjoining buildings. 

Tue Johannesburg Master Builders’ Association at their 
first annual meeting agreed “ That all master men connected 
with the building trades be eligible for membership in the 
Association.” It was also resolved that the committee be 
instructed to approach the Architects’ Association regarding 
the guaranteeing of quantities, and uniformity in getting 
them out; also that the contractor has the importing éf 
materials, as specified, to carry out the building-and the 
completion thereof; and, further, that there be uniform 
contract throughout Johannesburg. The 
entrance fee is to be reduced from 5/ 5s. to 2/ 2s., the 
annual subscription remaining at 5/. 5s. a year. 


” 46a a LE 


OUR SPECIALTY 
1S THE 


OF 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 


STEEL WORK. 


\) EDINBURGH i) 
i ces 2Ste Andro, . WP 
ae lt ew Steel Worp oe 
BN SS caster Road A, 


Office & Works . 
ie ade Work. 
Greenwich, s & 


| our STOCKS CONSIST 
15.000 TONS IN 
SECTIONS OF 
| JOISTS, CHANNELS, TI 


ANGLES & PLAT 
4 A 


(6)MANCHESTER (/] 


S; 
Wo rere 


Port Dundas ; 


Office & Works ; 
Trafford Pary ° 


a 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. ELECTRIC NOTES. 
Ser MINSTER CATHEDRAL.—ALTAR IN CHAPEL OF 88. GREGORY Tue Derby electric tramways, of which the first section 
. AND AUGUSTINE. was opened in July last, are to be extended at a cost of 


19,245/. ‘il propose S 
CUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B.THE CHAPEL, WEST END. 9,245/. The Town Council propose to purchase four cars 


: for 2,320/, Thecars at present earn on an average 10nd. 
NEW CENTRAL HALL PREMISES, DONCASTER. per mile, and the total receipts are 505/. per week. 
eT. PETER'S CHURCH, HORNSEY. _Tue municipal electricity works at Bridlington, York- 
Nee SS shire, were opened on the 2nd inst. They were designed 
A CORNER IN LISIEUX. by Mr. E. R. Matthews, borough engineer. The electrical 
work has been carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. F. A. Medhurst, consulting electrical engineer, Man- 
| chester and London, and Mr. Arthur J. Beckett, who 
NEW CATALOGUE. | officiated as clerk of the works during the progress of the 
= have often commented on the remarkable communi- | undertaking, has been appointed electrical engineer. The 
tiveness among all classes. of people in the United States scheme has been carried out at a cost of 30,000/. 
affording information. Trade and office secrets which = Tyr Finchley Distriet Council will apply to the Local 
ve been acquired by study, labour, and it may be expense,- Government Board for raising a loan of 23,500/. for 
e found printed in books and journals as if apprehensions | extending the electric light. Tenders will also be invited 
‘rivalry were unknown across the Atlantic. The cata- for the various items, which are made up as follows :— 
gue “P” of the Standard Manufacturing Company, of Buildings and sub-station, 6,750/.; machinery, 5,450/. ; 
ttsburg and London, is an example. All the illustrations water supply, 2,180/.; mains, 5,370/.; service connections, 
e presented in such a way that similar forms and arrange- 2,200/.; contingencies, office and inspection expenses and 
ents could be introduced by other manufacturers. If | Joan charges, 1,500/. 
ewed merely as an example of illustrating and printing, | = Mr.-J. H. Dosson, formerly an apprentice in the Crewe 
e book is a marvel. Indeed, some would consider it Railway Works, has been appointed to the professorship of 
sserves to be regarded as a work of art, for it shows how | ¢lectro-technics at the Transvaal Technical Institute, 
lyanced America is in matters which are often carelessly | Johannesburg. Mr. Dobson won a scholarship at Crewe 
cecuted in England. The descriptions and prices are Mechanics’ Institute, proceeded to University College, 
peise, and the volume is sufficient to exemplify the | | iverpool, was afterwards appointed head of the engineering 
vanced state of sanitary appliances in America and the | department at the Gamble Institute, St. Helens, and last 
markable ingenuity exercised in even the simplest kind year went to South Africa with Professor Hele-Shaw. 
apparatus. Evidently the owners of houses are willing ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the construction of 
, expend more money on sanitation than is usual 1M | the first entirely electrically driven cotton-spinning mill in 
ngland, and the Standard Company provide them with | this country by the Acme Spinning Co., Ltd., of Pendlebury. 
sods which are not only efficient but luxurious. It will contain 41,000 mule and 34,000 ring spindles, as well 
as the usual preparation machinery. The supply of electri- 
Opposition is being ragsed to the proposal of the Lan- | city will be three-phase alternating, obtained from the 
shire Asylums Board to erect a new asylum at Whalley | Lancashire Electric Power Co.’s trunk mains. . It will be 
- a cost of between 250,000/. and 500,090/. The Bolton produced at their generating station at Outwood by steam 
‘own Council will be invited to convene a meeting of the | turbines driving 10,000 volt dynamos and transmitted at 
spresentatives of the county boroughs to formula‘e the | this pressure to the mill, where it will be transformed down 
pposition and report to the respective councils. to 400 volts for the motors and 230 volts for lighting. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue Chelsea town hall extension committee are in 
favour of a scheme of enlargement. which Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, the architect, estimates will cost over 17,000/, 

A MeEmortaL to Henry Cort, the inventor of the process 
of rolling iron, was unveiled in Hampstead parish church, 
Church Row, Hampstead, yesterday, by the Chairman of 
the London County Council, Mr. J. Williams Benn, MUP. 


Tue Walsall Board of Guardians have accepted a 


action be taken with a view to laying down brick-making 
plant, as the Guardians could buy all the bricks they 
required for less than the machinery would cost. 


Six women tracers have, it is stated, been appointed for 
duty in the drawing-office at Chatham dockyard, and six for 
the drawing-office at Sheerness yard. A chargewoman has 
also been appointed to each yard to take the oversight of 
these new employees. Other women tracers will be selected 
later on. 

Tue Thames Conservancy Board granted on Monday 
permission for the construction at Stone of a timber quay 
about 6,600 feet long and 58 feet wide, and ten transport 
sheds each 300 feet long and 61 feet wide. It is stated that 
the construction of the new wharf at Stone will cost about 
1,000,000/., and that the wharf will allow of 6,000,000 tons 
of traffic being handled. 


On Tuesday a Local Government Board inquiry was 
held at King’s Heath by Mr. R: H. Bicknell into an applica- 
tion by the King’s Norton.and Northfield Urban District 
Council for sanction to borrow 13,000/, for the erection and 
equipment of public baths in that district. It was stated 
that the site was very central to serve a population of 
24,000 people in Selly Oak Ward. The work was com- 
menced in January last. 

A PARLIAMENTARY return issued on the 7th inst. 
states that the total number of Bills deposited for the 
Session of 1905 relating to railways, canals, tramways, 
and the supply of electricity, gas, and water is 131, as 
compared with 159 of the Session of 1904. The total 
money proposed to be raised is 47,470,914/., as compared 
with 37,825,7612, an increase of 9,645,15 37. 
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| paid-up capital of 67,417,000/.; and they supplied 93,923,000 


_has been an equally noteworthy increase in the number and 


5 ine : , _ size of gasworks owned by. local authorities. ean 
recommendation of the building committee that no further | 


_time by a first-class battleship when K 
_ docked there. 
_ large new graving docks: to be’ brought into use. 


_senstocks or sluices are also worked by the same hydrayl 


S. NEWALL & CO. LD. . - 


OF BACCHUS. 
3. MINERVA YISITING THE MUSES. 
4. JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. 


05, 


A PaRLIAMENTARY return just issued summarises the’ 
accounts of the gas companies for the year 1903, and shoy 

that the number of such eompanies -continues to inere 
In 1882 there were 352 undertakings, and they 
45,484,000 thousands of cubic feet of gas to 1,055,000 
sumers. In 1903 the undertakings numbered 459, with 


thousands of cubic feet of gas to 2,385,348 consumers. a 


Kinc Epwarp. Dock, Gibraltar, will be used for the first 
ing Edward VIL is 
This is. the first and _ smallest of the three f 
It has a 
depth of 352 feet of water over the sill: at low water. - The 
width of the entrance is 95 feet, and: the length on the floor 
of the dock is about 450 feet. It is. only just ‘able to ta 
this huge battleship. The dock is closed by a travellin 
caisson worked by hydraulic power, and the capstans 


have been built on reclaimed ground. The total cost of the - 
Works Loan scheme will be about 5,000,000/. sterling. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue Ancrum Road school, Dundee, is to be enlarged at 
a cost of 7,500/. The plans, by Mr. J. H. Langlands, have 


been approved by the Education Department. 
Tue Barrow Town Council are considering a scheme for 
the erection of a central police court and police station at a 
cost exceeding 16,000/. ae 
THE committee of the Manchester City Council appointe 
to consider the advisability of establishing a works depart 
ment of the Manchester Corporation decided on ‘Monday to 
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ptain information on the matter from other corporations, 
yeluding county councils. : ; 

Ar the meeting*on Tuesday of the London County 
‘ouncil the question was asked whether it was intended 
5 continue the Building Act Amendment Bill now before 
~arliament, in view of the fact that some eighty petitions 
ad been presented against the measure. Captain Hemp- 
jl, chairman of the Building Act committee, said he 
ould not answer that question. The number of petitions 
gainst it was ‘no criterion of the strength of the ‘opposi- 
ion, Which might be confined to a clause here and there. 
 Prans. for the new ‘Edinburgh slaughter-houses and 
markets to be erected at Gorgie have been presented, so far 
is the proposed railway sidings are concerned, to a joint 
ub-committee of the Lord Provost’s and markets com- 
mittee of Edinburgh Town Council. There was, it is under- 
1eod, a feeling among the members of the committee that 
he plans were too elaborate for first requirements, and 
t was agreed to remit them to the railway companies for 
reconsideration. 

Tue Holland Railway Company will receive tenders up 
o March 27 for the following work :—Contract No. 8: ‘The 
‘onstruction of groundworks, artificial works, hardening 
vorks, enclosures, buildings, the laying of the superstruc- 
ure, the construction of the ballast bedding and of addi- 
ional works for the reconstruction of the Helder-Amsterdam 
ailway, in connection, with the ‘widening of the railway 
ridge over the North Sea canal, near Zaandam (nieuwe 
jembrug), in two lots, the total being 87,333/. 

Tue erection of a large paper-mill at Healing, Lincoln- 
hire, is.in contemplation. 
2ural District Council, Mr. H. C. Scapeing, architect, 
submitted plans for the drainage of the proposed mill direct 
rom Healing to the Humber. . Mr. Scapeing stated that his 
ients’ scheme involved an expenditure of from 80,000/. to 
'00,000/., and would provide regular employment for about 
300 men. The Council decided to submit details of the 
.cheme to counsel before taking further action. 

Tue parish church of St. Teilo, Llandilo Fawr, Car- 
narthenshire, was reopened by the Bishop of St. Davids 
m Friday, March 3, after the addition of a new organ 
hamber, and after being thoroughly restored and renovated 


On Monday, before the Grimsby | 


from the designs and,under the supervision of Mr. David 
Jenkins, F.R.I.B.A.,.architect, Llandilo. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. Thomas Brothers, of the same town. 
Contractors of specialties:—Messrs. Roger Lowe, Ltd., 
Farnworth, for the maple wood-block flooring; Messrs. 
W. Godwin & Son, Hereford, for the encaustic and 
tesselated tile pavings; Messrs. Wake & Dean, | 'Ltd., 
Yatton, Somerset, for the oak choir stalls; Messrs. Alfred 
Gardiner, Sons & Co., Ltd., Bristol, for the brass, altar rails 
and standards; Messrs.’ Richard Williams & Son, Llandilo, 
for the cleaning, varnishing and gilding work; Mr. D. 
Pritchard Davies, Llandilo, the installation of electric 
light ; Messrs. Saunders & Taylor, Ltd., Manchester, the 
heating apparatus; Mr. G. Vowles, Bristol, the rebuilding 
of the organ. The aggregate cost was 2,500/., and the 
restoration generally is acknowledged to be a decided 
success. 


FINANCING BUILDING OPERATIONS.* ° 


Tue methods of financing building: operations’ vary in 
different places. In New York many schemes have: been 
adopted for a while to give place at length to other 
methods. 

For example, when apartment-houses were first intro- 
duced they became very popular. Then what was known 
as the co-operative apartment-house scheme ;was invented. 


| The promoters ‘would get the reftisal of a piece of land, 
| have plans drawn and organise a company of people who 
| wanted homes. 


The plan was to give the owner of a 
certain amount of stock a perpetual lease of an apartment 
(very similar to the custom in Venice of different floors in 
a building belonging to different owners). A great many 
large apartment-houses were built on this scheme, but after 
one notable instance in which the mortgage was foreclosed 
and the stockholders wiped out this method was aban- 
doned. 
Formerly much of New York city was built on lease- 
hold property, and many of the finest stores are on leased 
land, such as those of A. T. Stewart (now John Wana- 


* A paper by Mr. W. H. Russell, read at the annual conven 
tion of the American Institute of Architects. 
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maker’s) ; Tiffany & Co., Union Square; W. & J. Sloane 
and others. But at the present timé Very little is loaned on 
leasehold, and it is almost impossible to finance a large pro- 
position in New York if the fee of the land is not included. 
This is not the case in Chicago, where many very large and 
high buildings are on leased ground. — 

Most of the dwellings in the large cities of the world 


have been built by operators’ building rows of similar 
This form of opera- | 


houses and selling them separately. 
tion appeals to a large number. Men of small capital can 
start in a small way, and by investing their profits in more 
houses, often’ build whole neighbourhoods. 
usually successful during rising markets. Of course, houses 
reproduced a number of times’ can be built more cheaply 
than separate houses. 
employ an “architect” to make the plans of one house, a 
building loan is then procured, and the different sub- 
contractors are induced to wait for their final payments 
until some of the houses are sold. 

But there are many builders who build very good houses 
to sell in New York, and a large number of fireproof 
residences have been built and sold, and not a few have 
brought between 100,000 dols. and 200,000 dols. each in 
the last few years. There are very few private residences 
built at present on Manhattan Island, apartment-houses 
being the vogue. : 

In the financing of a building operation, the promoter 
has usually to provide the difference between. the amount 
of money that can be borrowed on the enterprise and the 
cost of it. The permanent loan is usually made by a 
financial institution..on a conservative basis, loaning only 
50 or 60 per cent: of the value of the enterprise at a low: 
rate of interest. If the conservative institutions decide not' 
to loan money, there is very little promoting done until they 
again wish to loan. Of course, there is a great deal of 
money loaned by private individuals, but such loans are 
generally of smaller amounts. j 

There are institutions which make a business of loaning 
and selling the mortgages to private individuals. Thus'the 
financial institutions have the first claim on most enter- 
prises. They decide whether there will be an active busi- 
ness or not. If they are desirous of loaning, there are 
always operators who are anxious to promote enterprises. 


They are! 


The plan’ of finance is often to~ 


As the size of operations in America has increased to 
such enormous proportions, so have construction companies, 
promoting companies and realty companies been forme 4 
with very large capital. Some of these have increased their 
scope until now they will underwrite the mortgage, assi ® 
in financing the whole operation and build the building 
This class of operation is almost exclusively confined to 
central and staple property. Tr ey 

A popular mode of procedure, for a man who wishes to 
operate in'real estate is to form a company, usually called — 
a realty company, and for each particular building operation 
a subsidiary company is formed by the parent. company, 
which method, under the laws of the State of New York, | 
eliminates the element of personal liability of the stock- 
holders. c~ »+./i nn 

There is a large field for these realty companies, managed 
on conservative lines, and they are of great advantage t es 
people who are forced to improve their property. It may 
be that their buildings are too poor to compete with new 
neighbours or too old, or that they have been destroyed by 
fire, &e., or for other reasons. For example, a man has a. 
piece of property in a business centre which he is forced to 
sell or improve, and which is appraised at, say, 1,000,000. 
dols. ; it does not carry itself, and there is not a ready sale 
for it at that price. A realty company might make e 
following proposition, viz. :—To erect on it a building cost- 
ing, Say, 1,000,000 dols. ; to pay him for his land 600,000 dols. 
in cash and 400,000 dols. in second-mortgage bonds of the 
company. 


The realty company would borrow from a 
financial institution, say, 600,000 dols. on the land, and, 
say, 500,000 dols. on the building as it progresses. After 
paying the owner 600,700 dols., they would have 500,000 
dols. in cash for the building, and the stockholders would 
have to put in the balance, 500,000 dols., and own ne 
equity. In some instances the company issues no second- 
mortgage bonds but only stock. ; 
There are many men who are forced to sell or improve — 
their property, and while they have not the means to im — 
prove it themselves, they would prefer to keep an interest — 
in it to selling it altogether, and they also feel that the | 
experts in the realty company know better than they what 
the nature of the improvement should be. Perhaps the 
owners are not in this country, or perhaps they are not ina — 
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2 to wish to take much trouble in posting themselves 
he requirements. - 
me propositions like the above, in which they retain 
‘naturally appeal to them. . Of course, if the realty 
my puts in very little cash, it may prove a poor 
‘on for the owner of the land, as he is taking most of 
k and had better get most of the profits. 
e financing of large building operations has been 
m very much the same: lines as railroads are financed, 
, issuing bonds ‘atid stock in shares of, say, 100 dols. 
Also large operations have been put through in 
1,1 am told, by selling only stock in small shares, 
it the property being bonded, and again other large 
ions have :been™ successfully carried out by selling 
sortgage bonds in small amounts. The stock in such 
tance represents no payment in cash, but professes to 
ent the earning power over expenses. 
ese plans have not been. popular in New York. 
al estate has increased so much in value in large cities 
‘would not be possible for most men to invest in it, if 
e not through these companies. While formerly only 
*h were able to participate in large enterprises, now, 
sh the large corporations, the people can be interested 
the great enterprises of the country. 
ilding-loan corporations in great numbers have been 
d for persons who wish to build homes. Under their 
he tenant gets the property upon the payment of a 
mall equity. He then, in lieu of rent, may pay off 
nonth a small portion of the mortgage, in addition to 
rrying charges. 
Ye questions, How much will a building cost? and 
will it be finished? are of the greatest importance to | 
vancier. These questions depend largely on the labour 
ions, on which subject the architect and his client, the 
are not usually given a chance to be heard, although 
yiier ifthe greatest sufferer from strikes and lock-outs. 
terest account is going on all the while, and he has 
nuch more at stake than the builder. 
company that could give a good guarantee to finish a 
ng at a certain. time for a certain amount of money 
i, indeed, greatly facilitate any building operation. Let 


pe that this may soon be the case. 
is not the province of the architect to formulate the 


financial scheme or to place the securities of, the, project. 
He may be called upon to design a new building, introduc- 
ing features which will make it superior to its competitors; 
He is usually expected to prepare preliminary plans, 
specifications, and to give an estimate cost of building,. 
carrying charges and operating expenses in the shortest 
possible time. He should be familiar with all requirements 
of the building he is called upon to design. He should 
theoretically not put anything in that is not of use. He 


| should at the same time make his building ~pleasing to the 


public, without adding unnecessarily to the cost. 
Assume, for instance, that it is proposed to finance, the 


| construction of a high office-building in some great centre. 


To insure a good income, the requirements, above the 
first or second. storey, would probably oblige the build- 
ing to have as many windows as possible—not too latge to 
be easily operated, and yet as large as practicable. Each 
window should. be separated from ‘each other wiridow, 
preferably by masonry, as it is advisable to have ‘as’ little 
steel as possible exposed to the elements, but steel 
thoroughly covered with cement masonry 1s supposed not 
to deteriorate. Projections over adjoining property should 
be dispensed with, to avoid legal complications. “Many 
title-guarantee companies discriminate against such’ en- 
croachments. A large cornice 1s a disadvantage to windows 
under it. Therefore, the requirement which confronts the 
architect is a flat wall pierced with windows at equal 
intervals, like a waffie-iron, and not even frélieved by a 
large projection. bist AS ed a ee 

Although this is a 
very interesting one. 

The high building is essentially American. It is a néw 
proposition, and requires more originality to solve than a 
problem where some historic example from the Old World 
may be taken as a prototype. 

Would it not seem as if these requirements might best 
be met. by the-clever application of*colour”? If someone 
could use bright-coloured terra-cotta, for: example, omitting 
large projections but with a handsome sky-line, and so make 
q beautiful building, he would indeed deserve the thanks of 
the community. Fcr the skyscraper has come to stay, and 
the business centres of our large cities will be rebuilt. The 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Romanesque and Gothie archi- 


difficult proposition, it 18 certainly a 
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tects all felt the want.of colour and used it, and although 
colour had perhaps better not be suggested by an architect 
until he is quite sure that he will be employed, it seems to 
be a subject for serious consideration. cA 

“ Itis of the greatest importance to have the description of 
a proposition as ,brief “as possible, but covering all the 
points. Arésumé of the specification is of great benefit. 


| OLD CHURCH ORGANS. ' 
In -Halesawen churchwardens’’ ledger for the year 1497 | 
appears, the. following item :—" Paid for repeyling the 
organs to the organ maker at Bromycham, o—1o0—o ee 
whigh seems to indicate, says a correspondent of the Daily 
Post; that the craft of organ building h 
Birmingham at that early. period. 

In the.scheduled possessions of the Birmi 
of.,the Holy Cross at the time of its su 
there,is an entry of “the fee of William Bothe, pulsatoris | 
organi.” ;,,the organ being that of the parish church of 
St. Martin... But Walsall Church boasted an organ of which | 
there is,even an earlier mention, In 1486 the “ Meyre and 
his ,bredours. (brothers) of Walshale” petitioned their | 
patron,, Sir. Henry Verdon. of Haddon, to appoint “ Sir (or 
Rey.), William, .Fyssher ” as:their chantrey priest, “ bothe to 
maynteine and uphold owr organnes and owr choere (choir) | 
with owr grete labour moved.” 

At,,the dissolution of Halesowen Abbey in 1539 
appears that the organ was removed to the church, for in | 
the accounts are found these two entries :— 

"Paid my lord abbot for the organs 

Mending and setting them up. 


{ 
ad, located itself in | 


ngham Guild | 
ppression in 1545, 


«: 4 marks, 
» 40 shillings.’? 
The organ at Sutton Coldfield Church was erected at the | 
cost of Bishop Vesey about this time, in the reign of 
Henry VII. -Then*eariie the Reformation. In an inventory 
of church goods taken in 1552 by order of the ‘ Reforming” 
Council of Edward VI. it was reported that Brewood pos- 
sessed “one peyre of orgayns,” and also at Lichfield there 
was “ one payreof organs.” In Wolverhampton Old Church 
the organ occupied’a gallery which replaced the ancient 
rood-loft ; for it was not till after the Reformation that the 
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1634 to be explicit) it had been record 


| some outlying 


_ of Charles II. in 1660 a revival spe 
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the west eT 
pre-Reformation op 
zard a guess. One 


organ and choir were generally removed to 
the churches. _How few of the 

remain it would be difficult to ha 
teresting specimen of these old-world instruments was 
served in the chapel attached to Haddon Hall- The dest 
tion that went on during the’'Civil Wars was lament; 
The Puritanical decree issued in 1644 that no musie 

to be allowed in the churches beyond“ plain psalm sing} 
and that all organs were to be “taken away and ut 
defaced” accounts for the destruction, among hundred 
others, of those at Lichfield, Birmingham, Wednes} 
Wolverhampton, Walsall and Sutton. Just previous} 

ed of Lichfield, } 
traveller who was touring through England, that on reagl 
that city he attended prayers in the cathedral, where. “ 
organs and voyce were deep and sweet,” and the musi 
the most melodious description. To the Puritanical 
it was an abomination that— . , 


Some to church repair, 


Not for the doctrine, but the music there, 


pecial visits were paic 
places for the express purpose of destroy 
the organs and other objectionable church fittings, 

ancient organ which stood at the entrance to the chance 
Wednesbury Old'Church is reported to have been wilf 
destroyed by thé’ fanatical soldiery of Cromwell, altho 
there is 6 recdrd of military operations nearer to that t 
than Dudley. At Walsall the organ was burnt with a lo 


It would almost seem that s 


_ other church property in the open market-place. 


Under the conditions which prevailed in Puritan 
England, as may easily be imagined, organ-build 
languished asa decaying industry. But with the Restorat 
edily set in. It may 
said that all our fine old organs date from the Period of 
Restoration. Practically, it was then we got that not 
form of organ which has been designated “the king 
instruments,” the organ which remains to this day 
musician’s delight. 


With flying fingers, as they lightsome bound, 
From brazen tubes he draws the pedaling sound, ~ 
Unnumbered notes the captive ear surprise, 

And swell and thunder as his art he plies. 
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ut it was‘ long ere.all the churches and cathedrals were 
Jied ;:the démand.was great and) the skilled workmen 
. few! In ‘the Temple Church, :Eondon,, two organs 
_ set up;’one on each side, in a .eontest-for supremacy. 
een two famous builders; Bernard» Schmidt, otherwise: 
her Sthith,” and Renatus Harris.);..Although such 
us players-as Dr. Blow and Mr. Purcell performed on 
ne, and'Mr. Lully, organist to Queen Catherine,. on the 
, the coittest was carried on for over a twelvemonth, at 
end ofiiAvhich Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, was 
aled to, and gave his. decision m \favouriof. Father 


h’s “organ, and that instrument :stands inthe ‘Temple | 


ch’tothis day. The rival instrument,:though in, no 
‘disparaged, came ‘into this district. «Corona are | te 
eeording ‘to Hone’s “Table: Book,” hit:was::purchased 
nd@'get'up*in Christ’ Church Cathedral, Dublin. .In the, 
Vot!Géorge IH.;:aiiEnglish maker: named Byfield was; 
for to‘repair- it; but he prevailed on the Chapter.to 
‘a hew one made by himself, he allowing. for the old 
in exchange. When he got it he offered it to the 
thioners of King’s Lynn, but they preferred to have a 
one built by Snetzler, at a cost of 7oo/. Byfield then 
g, his widow sold Harris’s famous organ to the church- 
fens of Wolverhampton for 500/., and there it remains 
is day. In 1776 it was declared to be “one of the best 
ern organs ever touched.” 

‘ather Smith was the builder of the organs for St. Paul’s 
Westminster Abbey, for the cathedrals of Worcester 
Lichfield, and for other great fanes. That he built for 
field is said to be now in the possession of Mr. Josiah 
le, of Armitage. The oldest organ which remains in 
riginal condition is said to be that at Barnsbury Street 
rregational Chapel, Islington. A very fine and hand- 
> organ was also built by him for Walsall Church. 
instrument had ‘to be repaired in 1726, and in 1772 it 
sold for the small sum of 12/ tos. to a Walsall 
leman named Mr. George Hill, who built a room in his 
en for its reception. He afterwards sold it to the 
chwardens of Stowmarket, in Suffolk, for 50/., and it 
luty in the church there for many years afterwards. 
organ of St. Mary’s, Warwick, was built in. 1730. by 
nas Swarbrick. 

lalf a century ago Birmingham possessed the second 
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| largest organ in England; it was the splendid instrument 
erected at a cost of 2,000/, in the Broad Street Music Hall 
_ (now Prince of Wales Theatre), and afterwards purchased 
| for St. Pancras Church, London. mah, 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING. ©. 


A. CORRESPONDENT of the New York Tribune in’ London, 
in. a recent letter wrote :—As an exiled American, 
very proud of my ‘own country, yet discréet enough 
to preter to have foreigners blow the trumpets for her, 
|IThave had a. happy hour this week at the’ Institute’ of 


_ Civil Engineers, where Sir William White described inthe 


handsome assembly hall the recent visit of :the British 
delegation of engineers to the United States.’ *The hall'was 
crowded with members, and every tribute’ to’ Améffedn! 
energy and hospitality was received with hearty applauSe ; 
and when the great naval architect referred with adrmita- 


tion and enthusiasm to the marvels: of’ engineering 
in and around New York it was _ fortunate’ ‘that 
the lights were turned down, for the sake’ of' the 


lantern slides, else I would have been betrayed ‘in my 
place as a triumphant Yankee, exultant and ‘unabashed.’ 
It was an informal and‘ unpretentious‘record of the ‘experi- 
ences and impressions of the British engineers who crossed 
the Atlantic, last autumn and took an active part in the 
congress at St. Louis, after inspecting the subway, bridgés;, 
river tunnels, sky-scrapers: and Croton’ Dam in’ Greatér 
New York, and making flying excursions to: Canada, Chicago 
and the Great Lakes; but the note of ‘sincerity’ and’ good 
feeling vibrated through it, and every expression of grateful 
appreciation was caught up by the members, who’ knew 
how kindly their representatives had been’ received in 
America, and how much they ‘had seen to inspire them 
with respect for the many mighty engineering works” of 
their colleagues across the seas. Americans are “in 
the habit of saying that Westminster Abbey, Shakespeéate 
and all the noble traditions of English history’and literatiire 
belong to them as much as to the insular Britons. Thése 
English engineers have learned that the’ converse is‘also 
true; that their own mechanic art has béen carried to the 
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New World, and that they themseives have a rightful share 
in the marvels of invention, enterprise and progressive 
spirit which have been accomplished there. Certainly it is 
a poor rule that does not work both ways. If Americans 
are allowed “to read their title clear” to the storied abbeys, 
picturesque castles and literary monuments in England, 
they cannot object with reason if British engineers take 
pride in the costly works of New York and Chicago, the 
waterways of the Great Lake Basin, the utilisation of the 
power wasted at Niagara and Sault Ste. Marie, and all the 
other wonders of American and Canadian engineering 
science. ; 

Sir William White, while not an orator, is a fluent 
speaker, with an engineer’s trained talent for clearness of 
line, and a gift of his own for humorous comment and good- 
natured pleasantry. If his American and Canadian enter- 
tainers could have listened to his graceful acknowledgments 
of their hospitality and kindness they would have been well 
rewarded for the pains taken to enable the visiting engineers 
to see all the sights and to get an adequate idea “of the 
stupendous energies of capital, municipalities, designers and: 
inventors in working out the problems of a new world 
and the modern era of electric power. New Yorkers 
especially would have been highly gratified if they could 
have heard this running commentary upon the lantern 
slide illustrations of the subway, the great bridges over the 
East River, the tunnels under the North River, and the 
precautions taken to secure an abundant water supply for 
the American metropglis. All these great works he 
described with unrestrained enthusiasm, and as he counted 
their cost in millions he could hardly find words in which 
to express his wonderment over the faith of municipalities 
and the enterprise of Greater New York, where the genius 
of the engineers had overcome the obstacles of an un- 
favourable | environment and enlarged the area available for 
a truly imperial centre of population. The sketches of the 
‘‘sky-scrapers”” were certainly less picturesque than Mr. 
Pennell’s charming etchings at the New Gallery, and in 
some’ instances almost wantonly realistic; and while he 
gave an impressive account of the rapidity with which 
these mammoth structures were constructed, the enormous 
masses of capital invested in them, and the number 
of peopl2 earning a livelihood under a single roof— 


' Louis and the Exposition. 


SS SSS 


10,000, for instance;in.one of the largest Chicago building 
—he did not attempt to conceal his satisfaction that quain 
time-worn London had remained behind the times, H 
was even more*:conservative in ‘his description of th 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, for he was not prepared, as" th 
director of construction for the Admiralty for.a lang Perio 
to admit that the old country had been surpassed in ¢h 
resources of sea power; but his face lighted, up-with a fin 
glow of pleasurable reminiscence when “he recalled his vis 
to. West Point, the-.courtesies of General.Mills and th 
beauty of the scenery on the Hudson. 

There was no lack of enthusiasm when Sir Willi iat 
White recounted, the marvels, of Canadian progress,,il us 
trated the enormous commerce of the Sault, described 
new railways.and ‘waterways of the Dominion, ) 
glowing tribute to: McGill University as one of the es 
equipped. strongholds: of modern Jearning , and displayed 
fine series of pictures of Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec an: 
Toronto. He explained how formidable a force Canadia 
energy had become when the improvement of the waterway 
north of the border was forcing the State of New York ¢ 
undertake a new enlargement of the Erie Canal, and h 
winged a rapid flight among the sky-scrapers and storag 
elevators of Chicago, and finally swooped down upon § 
Perhaps the most interestin, 
passage of his address was his account of the new power 
generating works at Niagara, illustrated as it was with fin 
pictures on the screen, and containing an effective contras 
between the first redskin who gazed with wonderment an 
awe at the majesty of the mighty cataract and the moder 
engineer who, while more sensitive to the scenic beauty o 
the flood in its onrush into the chasm, is chiefly concerne 


/ with the problem of wasted energy and the conyersioi 


of it into working power. The distance between tha 
aboriginal and the electric engineer measured—in Si 
William White’s effective phrase—the entire sweep of th 
progress of civilisation. More eloquent than any purel 
literary phrase was the fraternal spirit in which this grea 
designer of the British navy referred to everything that wa 
progressive in the engineering work of Americans am 
Canadians. There was not a trace of what Emerson one 
described as the habit of condescension in the compliment 
and eulogies showered upon transatlantic engineers. Si 
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Jiam White had risen to the high level of Anglo-Saxon 
herhood, and with unaffected simplicity and sincerity 
sould speak - without envy or jealousy of the wonderful 
ievements in engineering in America and Canada, and 
m his own heritage in the glory and renown of the 
dish-speaking world. 


BEAUTIFUL OLDHAM SOCIETY. 


+ Beautiful Oldham Society is an organisation whose 
y name shows that it possesses courage and optimism in 
‘unusual degree. It has been ridiculed as a Society 
ich appears to people possessing only an average share 
nope to have attempted an impossible task. But in spite 
sarly ridicule, says the Manchester Guardian, it is begin- 


¢ to command respect for the work which it has already | 
ie. If it is impossible to make such a town as Oldham | 


wutiful absolutely, the Society has shown that much may 
done to brighten some of its dull places. The encourage- 
nt of tree-planting was from the first one of the main 
ects of the Society. Experiments were made in the 
‘den of the president (Mrs. C. E. Lees) to find out what 
es and shrubs could best endure the smoky atmosphere. 
e results were then made known to the public. Permis- 
n has been obtained to plant several new streets with 
es, and the Society has induced the Corporation to under- 
e work of a similar character. It is found that the 
ck poplar thrives very well at the sides of streets. With 
jew to inducing the working-class people to utilise the 
y plots of soil which are found in front of many of the 
tages, the Society on Saturday procured a number of 
sted slips of privet and golden elder, which were offered 
‘sale at reasonable terms. There was not what might be 
led a “rush” for these plants, but the business done was 
rarded as satisfactory, considering the experimental nature 
the effort. It is probable that the Society will have such 
ale annually and institute a “ tree-planting day.” — 

‘The desirability of implanting in the minds of children a 
ve of such objects of natural beauty as can be produced in 
nanufacturing town is fully recognised. School gardens 
ve been instituted at a number of the public elementary 
rools. They are kept in condition by the scholars, who 
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have manifested a great interest inthis work. Every spring 
a show of flowering bulbs is held. The prizes are so 


.arranged that the majority of them are within the:reach of 


children and cottagers who have grown the bulbs they 
exhibit. Thousands of school children are admitted to the 
show free, and so inspired with a desire to rear these 
beautiful flowers in their own homes. Then the Society is 
always on the look-out for desolate spots of vacant land. 
When it has found one and obtained the permission of the 
owner, the ugly place is transformed by shrubs. The rail- 
way company has been induced to have one or two un- 
sightly embankments treated by the Society, and a number 
of small plots have been taken hold of. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of this work is the attempt to brighten slum 
courts. One court was found with an insanitary ashpit in 
its centre. The sympathies of the landlord were enlisted, 
the ashpit was removed, and in its place a little garden was 
made. The care of the garden was handed over to the 
boys of the court. The boys have been equal to the con- 
fidence placed in them and are taking a great pride in their 
garden. The owners of a number of mills have been in- 
duced to plant trees round their mill lodges. The grounds 
in which some of the churches and chapels stand have been 
found to be the reverse of ornamental, and the Society has 
induced the authorities to give them a better appearance. 


| In these and a hundred other ways the Society works in- 


cessantly. 

There seem to be no limits to the scope of its work. 
One of its objects is to promote better housing for the poor. 
Its members have investigated one or two slum areas and 
exposed the black spots through the public Press. As 2 
result of this action some improvements have been made to 
property of the worst class. One of the latest, and cer- 
tainly not the least needed, activities of the Society has 
been the gathering and publication of information on the 
subject of black smoke and its prevention. The advice of 
experts has been obtained on the question. Quite an 
astonishing amount of valuable knowledge has already 
been gathered, and the inquiry is still proceeding. dhe 
Society is telling manufacturers what kinds of coal are 
best to burn in their furnaces, how it is best to burn them, 
and how they may detect the coal merchant when he sends 
a coal of a quality inferior to that which was ordered. 
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With a view to giving further assistance to mill managers 
and stokers it is proposed to have a case placed in the free 
library containing specimens of the kinds of coal most 
‘commonly used in mill furnaces. 


If the Society has been ridiculed, it has also met with | 


flattery in its sincerest form—imitation. Organisations 
with similar objects in view have been founded in several 
Lancashire and Yorkshire towns, and letters of inquiry and 
advice have been received from still more. 
‘the Society appears to have extended far, inquiries having 
‘come from places so remote as Newcastle. 


INLAND WATERWAYS. 


«AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on March 6, Mr. N. y. 
West, president, in the chair, a paper was read on “ The. 
Transport Possibilities of our Inland Navigable Waterways,” 
‘by Mr. Benjamin H. Thwaite. The author commenced by 
‘observing that the creation of the inland located manufactur- | 
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The fame of | 


¥ 


| but the work of Stephenson produced a rival that for ma 
| years led to the practical abandonment of public interest 
canals. 

One of the effects of the railway boom in the forti 
during which no fewer than 272 Railway Acts were Passe 
was to almost extinguish the interest of statesmen in 
canals, and Parliament by its indifference almost inyiy 
the policy of astute railway administrators in attempting 
secure the control of the canals that were local traf 
carriers and rivals. The author observed that as a res) 
of. that policy, the railway companies absorbed no few 
than fifty canals of more or less importance. The me 
serious feature of this was that it placed in the hands 
the railway companies the power to determine canal rat 
for through traffic. The culminating effect of canal absor 
tion, railway madness and Government indifference, w 


| the depreciation of canal properties by many millions. 


pounds sterling, which, said the author, was equivalent 
robbing the British people of the heritage of centuries 
energy and enterprise in canal and navigable waterw, 
construction. 


ing industries of England and the development of our agri- | 
cultural industry would have been impracticable but for the 
inland navigable waterways provided by our transformed 
rivers and canals, the inception of which he traced to King 
‘Henry I., and for the construction of which Parliamentary 
powers were obtained. Similar powers were obtained in 
increasing proportions up to 1793-4 when no fewer than 
thirty-eight Acts for the construction of navigable waterways 
or canals received royal sanction. He gave full credit to the 
important work of the Exeter Town Council in the construc- 
tion of the Exeter canal. Generous recognition was also 
given to the work of the River Conservancy Boards initiated | 
in the fifteenth century. To the work of the canal engineers, | 
Brindley, Jessop, Telford, Vermuyden, Rennie and others, | 
‘and the constructional efforts of the River Conservancy 
(Boards, the author attributed England's possession of a 
‘magnificent system of water carriage by which the agri- 
cultural areas were connected with the manufaccuring 
centres and the seaports, by which means the development | 
of England’s industries surpassed those of France and 
Spain. Even during the dark days of the Napoleonic wars 
England was prosperous. 


Canal shares were highly valued, 


‘Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


The author went on to point out that modern statesme 


_and the public realised from the arguments advanced - 


favour of the Manchester Ship Canal in 1884-5 that th 
railway policy of obtaining canal control was entire 
against the interests of the trading and industrial communit 
and, as a result, an Act of Parliament was passed in 18! 


_ to check the canal control propensity. But the Act after a 


was only an example of the ex post facto policy—it came te 
late. Some of the railway companies have altogether su 
pressed their canals, parts of which have been converte 
into railways. The Great Western Railway had relinquishe 
its control over a group of canals, and under more symp: 
thetic control the trade upon them was becoming prosperou 

A comparison was drawn by the author between th 
canal policies of the Governments of Germany, Ameri 
and France, which was much to England’s disadvantag 
The waterways and railways of Germany were, he sai 
State-owned, and the Government was continually extendin 
the lengths and carrying capacities of the canals. Ownin 
as the German State did both systems, was a proof that th 
canals were serviceable to the State, otherwise they woul 
have been abandoned. But the author pointed out the 
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was to be appropriated to their further development, | the craftsman painter. Usually architects and engineers 
which the railway rates were stated to be 25 to 50 who specified or used paints had neither the exact scientific 
t. lower than those of British railway companies. | knowledge of the manufacturer nor the practical experience 
nch Government had used the State-owned canals | of the painter. This was toa great extent inevitable when 
< the charges for transport of the privately owned | one bore in mind the enormous scope and complexity of the 
Pailways, and the canals were maintained in a high | knowledge required of the architect of to-day. Still, there 
efficiency. appeared to be a supine or neglectful attitude on the part of 
author set forth the prima facie economic advantages | many towards paint questions, which perhaps accounted 
-earriage compared with those of railway transport somewhat for the lack of proper wording in the framing of 
ent countries. Even in comparison with the lowest | paint specifications—the phraseology of which appeared to 
an rates, canal transit costs were stated to be lower, | have remained practically unaltered for two generations at 
vas sad that the advantage would be increased by the | least. Mr. Smith read extracts from a recent paper by a 
sation of the canals. Various methods of canal haul- | well-known decorator, Mr. J. D. Crace, in support of this 
‘e compared to the advantage of the electrification view. Mr. Crace advocated the standardising of workman- 
e. Accor ding to the author, our existing navigable , ship or quality of work, and Mr. Smith laid stress on the 
ays possess immense potentialities of good for the | necessity of drawing a clear distinction between that part 
of our agricultural and staple ea eiced He urged | of the specification which related to materials and that part 
icy of State compulsory purchase on the basis of the which related to workmanship. This question of standard- 
sed value of the profits, and he gave credit to the | ising workmanship was one, he said, which related more 
ter Chamber of Commerce for its action inattempting | particularly to the craftsman, and might well form the 
re local and national canal efficiency. subject of discussion and action in the distinctively painters’ 
associations. After reference to the extent of the evil of 
scamping and its relation to the system of competitive 
: traders aud “cutting,” the lecturer passed on to discuss 
PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. present-day conditions in relation to the ordinary materials 
yre on “The Specifying of Painters’ Materials” was | of the painters’ craft, and showed that linseed oil, white 
oy Mr. J. Cruickshank Smith, B.Sc., before the | lead, priming, knotting, copal varnish, &c., were terms 
en Society of Architects. Invitations were sent to | with a very elastic meaning. ‘ He discussed in detail 
‘ntatives of building and house-painting. - Mr. Arthur | extracts from actual specifications and schedules, point- 
iresided. ing out cases where these documents, as commonly 
Smith, according to the Aberdeen Journal, disclaimed | worded, did not protect the person on whose behalf the 
n of criticising architects or painters in their methods | architect was employed. Standardisation was also required 
tice. His aim was to direct attention to important | in regard to the materials of the paint trade. At present 
»f view from which the subject of painters’ materials | terms and trade names and descriptions were used ina 
be regarded, which appeared to escape common | vague way and matters were little less than elastic. The 
tion, and to endeavour also to bring into harmory | old-fashioned rules were (1) to purchase your goods from a 
fi apparently antagonistic positions of architect, | respectable house, and (2) to pay a good price for them 
and paint manufacturer. Were the present methods | good advice, no doubt, but hardly sufficient for modern 
fying paints and kindred materials calculated to pro- | requirements. Mr. Smith then alluded to attempts made 
ly the individual who ultimately paid the cost, viz. | by large buyers of paints, corporations and the like, to pro- 
itt? The standpoints from which the question of | tect themselves by buying to specification, and he pointed 
Mierials might be approached were (1) the manu- | out how such a plan might defeat its object unless followed 
g or scientific standpoint, and (2) the standpoint of | with prudence and technical knowledge. On the subject of 
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“protective paints, Mr. Smith gave some information. Recent | They were a great deal to blame for bad work. A thoroy 
researches in America, conducted by officials connected | good tradesman would not do bad work, because he , 
with some of the great railroads, had conclusively proved | look to his credit. It was really scandalous from an out 
that, within certain limits, the chemical composition of the | point of view that offers for a certain job should vary f 
paint was not the prime factor that determined durability. | 20/, to 1204 There must be something wrong pog 
It was the physical texture, or, to be more precise, the | regards the material and the carrying out of the work. 
smallness in size of the particles, that was the essential Mr. William Kelly, architect, said that in his opinioy 
point. Mr. Smith quoted details of actual experiments on this | conclusion of the whole matter was that both for arehi 
subject, and said that the practical result of the investigation | and for painters there should be something done in the 
was that durability and comparatively low cost were not | of education. He should like if in Aberdeen there we 
incompatible. The lecturer went on to say that so far his | technical college where architects and painters could | 
arguments had been of the destructive order, and he might | to know good material by examining it. 
justly be asked what alterations he had to suggest on the Mr. John Whyte, painter, remarked that he thoug! 
wording which he condemned. He then discussed a_ was very necessary that proper inspection of work sh 
number of points of interest to architects and painters alike, | be made by architects as the work proceeded. There 
and indicated in what manner clauses dealing with various | he said, not a single architect in Aberdeen who gave 
materials might be worded so as to meet modern conditions | attention that was necessary to the inspection of pain: 
and protect those concerned against error or fraud. Con- | and that was the very first thing that would raise the pi 
cluding, Mr. Smith said the subject he had attempted to | and help them to get on a right standard. 
deal with was a very wide and complex one, and one that Mr. John Rust, city architect, said that in regard te 
might be regarded from many points of view. He em- | painter trade in Aberdeen, there was no doubt that 
phasised the growing need for the standardisation of paints, | architects were in a very happy position. Mr. Whyte 
and more particularly the protective paints.. He was | said that they did not look after the painterwork as | 
pleased that interest in the subject had brought together | ought to do, but he might reply by saying that they ha 
such a large and representative audience, and he thanked | many good painters that the architects did not requir 
them for their patient hearing. look after the work so carefully as they would other 
The Chairman said he was sure he expressed the feelings | have to do. He often thought that painters did not 
of the audience when he said they had listened to a most | enough money for the work they did, and he was satik 
interesting and instructive lecture. that for about eight months of the year the painters’. 
«Mr. Alexander Aitken, painter, said the lecture had been | tracts were below cost price. He thought the pain 
dealt with in a very comprehensive, lucid and racy manner. | should lay their heads together and try to.get up a stan 
Regarding standardisation, he had always recognised the | price, and if they got it up he was sure the architests 
difficulty of the grading of specifications, and he thought | not want to crush them down. He thought they shoule 
that in Aberdeen they would be very happy to second any | to raise their prices and not be so jealous of one anothe 
efforts in the direction of standardisation. He also referred Councillor Latto proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Si 
to the prevailing competition, and said he should not be at | for his lecture, and in the course of a few remarks poi 
all surprised if there were a reaction from this competition. | out that he thought the architects had a considerable am 
Mr. Williamson, president of the Master Painters’ Asso- | of influence in the matter of contracts. When an arch 
ciation thought they were arriving at a time when the com- | saw an offer for a job at about half the price it shoule 
petition system should take a turn more in favour of the | he thought it was the architect’s duty to say to his custo 
painter. Regarding Aberdeen, they were not far behind in | that it was utterly impossible to buy the material at 
specifying work, but he thought a great deal of fault lay | price. 
with the workmen or at any rate with the master painter. | The vote was heartily awarded. 
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IMPORTANT. ‘NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF Pes MINS ert 


\s Westminster has become one of the | 


aost important centres of the professions of 
irchitecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 


VYOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 

Tessrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


jeepming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 


tuations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be. 


4-17, 1905.] | THE IVRCHITECT. we CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SU P PLEMENT 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* As great disappointment is frequently expr. essed at then noi 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 18 par- 
ticularly requested that information of this Vase nar be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, ‘Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CoLcHESTER.—April 13.—For school in Mill Road, Mile 
End. Block plan to be obtained from Mr, C. E, Denton, 
Educational Offices, Colchester. | 


Kinc’s Norton.—April 26.—For the erection of a public 


| library in Church Hill, King’s Norton.—Architects must be 


| Particulars may be obtained from Mr. 


aents have been made by Messrs. GILBERT | 


oft at those Offices, and copies of “The 


\rchitect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” 


and other 


‘ublications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD | 


z CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
‘ity Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
| CicNen! E.C. 


| _—- a = ————————— 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


} connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
‘staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who-has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


may be interested. 


ham Urban District Council. 


; ; : | veyor. 
Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | s 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders | 


| (except plumbers’ 


Ih | Mill bridge, Barkisland, near Halifax. 
4 view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | veyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 


resident in King’s Norton or practising in Birmingham. 
A. W. Cross, sur- 


veyor, 10 Newhall Street, Pirmingham. 


LAMBETH. — March 30.— For municipal buildings at 
Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town “Hall, 
Kennington, S.E. 


RocHEsterR.—May 15.-—For the erection of a municipal 
technical institute at Rochester. Three premiums of 50, 
20 and 10 guineas will be awarded. Copies of the instruc- 
tions and a plan of the site can be had from Mr. W. Banks, 
surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 


Swinpon.—April 14.—The education committee of the 
Town Council of Swindon propose to erect a public ele- 
mentary school with accommodation for 840 scholars, and 
invite plans from architects. Mr. W. Seaton, Secretary to 
the Education. Committee, Education Office, Town Hall, 
Swindon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ArMLrey.—March 20.—For the erection of new w.c.’s 
and urinal within the cemetery grounds. Mr. Harry 
Robertson, clerk, Cemetery, Hill Top, Armley, Leeds. 


AUDENSHAW.—March 20.—For the whole of the works 
work) in fourteen dwelling-houses at 


Audenshaw, Lancs; also for plumbing and_ glazing. 
Messrs. J. H. Burton & J. A. Percival, architects, 


150A Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


BarKISLAND.—March 18.—For rebuilding the Barkisland 
The County Sur- 


Batiey.—April 5.—For the masons’, joiners’, plumbers’, 
plasterers’, slaters, painters’, heating engineers’ and elec- 
trical engineers’ work respectively in the erection of the 
Carnegie free library. Messrs. W. Hanstock,& Son, archi- 
tects, Branch Road, Batley. 


BreckENHAM.—For the erection of semi-detached houses 
in Whitmore Road, Beckenham (Eden Park Building 
Estate). Messrs. J. Carter Jonas & Sons, Cambridge. 


BecKENHAM.—March 20.—For the erection of two 
cottages for firemen in Westbourne Road, for the Becken- 
Mr. John A. Angell, sur- 


BrrKENHEAD.—March 20.—For the erection of a children’s ° 


; | cloak-room at the public baths, Livingstone Street. Mr. 

and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | Charles Brownridge, borough engineer and surveyor, Town 
Hall, Birkenhead. 

“ BRIGHTSIDE 


ENT CALORIFIER. 


SPECIFIED BY. H.M. 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED), 


For HEATING. APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING, 


, OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


_ THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 


LIMITED, 


‘SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Rav Or Gist ON APePBoLCATION., 


IMPROVED.’ PATENT 
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Byaeranaee: —March 20.:—For alterations to the female'| of a bridge at King’s Sutton, for the Great Western Railway. 
epileptic block at the infirmary, Dudley Road, Birming- | The Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 
ham: Mr. W. H. Ward, ‘architect, Paradise Street, Bir- Cosuam.—March 22.-—For: the erection of a laundry 
mingham. | (fitted with certain. appliances. for hand-power only) at the 
BrrmincHaAmM.—March 20.—For erection of a fire station | isolation hospital, Whitehill Road, Cobham, near Gravesend, 
at Bordesley Green. Mr. John Price, city engineer and} Mr: Archibald E. Loach, 8 Northcote Road, Strood. ‘ 


surveyor, the Council House, Birmingham: Cupwortu:—Match 27.~-For;extension of the Cudworth 
Brentwoop. — April 1.—For the erection of a new | engine-shed, for the Hull and Barnsley Railway Company. 
mortuary building at the Essex County lunatic asylum, Mr. R. Pawley, engineer, 9 Charlotte Street, Hull. 
Brentwood. Mr. F. Whitmore, county architect, Duke Street, DartrorpD.—-For: hot-water heating apparatus at Gore- 
Chelmsford. ° Farm. upper. hospital,.near Dartford,. Kent.. . Mr. W., T. 


Bury Sr. Epmunps.—March 18.—For the erection of a | Hatch, engineer-in-chief, Metropolitan , Asya Board, 
secondary school and pupil teachers’ centre at Bury St. Embankment, London, E.C.: 
Edmunds for 210 scholars. The County Architect, Sudbury, Derwent.—March 27.—For the construction of the 
Suffolk. Grindleford to’ Rowsley. section of the Derwent, aqueduet, in 
Bury.—March 20.—For new laundry, engine and boiler- | the county of Derby. The work will, comprise—tunnels, 
houses, chimney, and setting of two Lancashire boilers, for | about } mile ; cut and'cover, about 4 miles; 45-inch pipe 
the Guardians of Bury Union. Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, laying, about 42 miles, with valve-houses, stream crossings, 


architect, 15 Agar Street, Bury, Lancs. &c. Mr. Edward Sandeman, engineer, Bamford, near 
CamBRIDGE.—March 18.—For additions and alterations | Sheffield. rite tae 
on the female side at the Mill Road infirmary. Mr. John Ecremont.—March 22.—For the:conversion of buildin 
Congreve, clerk, 55 St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. into two cottages at Egremont, Cuntberland. Mr. James 
CarpirF.—April 6.—For the erection of a filter-house | Cowan, surveyor, Egremont. 
and meter-house at the Heath filter-beds, near Cardiff. Enrietp.—For, Primitive Methodist assembly hall a 
Mr.. C. H. Priestley, waterworks engineer, Town Hall, | classrooms at Bush Hill Park, Enfield! N. Messrs. 
Cardiff. Davidson & Phillipson, erent 148) Aldersgate Street, 
CaRLISLE.—March 20.—For the erection of a caretaker’s | London,-E.C. 
lodge and boundary wall at the Robert Ferguson schools; EXETER. 23.—For new parish institute for 
‘Denton Street. Mr. Henry C. Marks, surveyor, 36 Fisher | St, David’s, Exeter. Mr. Harbottle Reed, architect, 12. Castle 
Street, Carlisle. Street, Wxeter, 
Castre Epen.—March 18.—For the erection .of* new | Goore.—April 3 ee the erection of public swimming 


‘mixed and infants’ schools at Horden Colliery Castle, Eden, | baths in Pasture Rose Goole. Mr. E. Hazeldine Barber, 
Durham. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Darlington. surveyor, Council. Offices, Goole. ° 


Cartciirre.—For the erection of three houses at Catcliffe. | , GuitpForp.—March 27.+-For-the. erection. a brick and 
Mr. J. P. Earle, architect, Norfolk Row, Sheffield. | concrete piers to carry a.girder bridge across the mill stream 
CHESTER- LE-STREET.—March 18.—For the erection of an | af. Rickford, with 2all hauling, hoisting,’ scaffolding ‘and 


inspector’s house: and. office, With cottage, at Chester-le- labour in connection with the -erection of the. bridge.. a 
Street, Durham. Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, architect, John Anstée, engineer, Council Offices, Guildford. BS. 
30 Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘GuiseLtey.—March. 18.—For the erection of a residenee 

Cuippinc Norton.—March 21.—For the erection of,a and stabling at Guiseley, Yorks. Messrs.,.Empsall & Clark: 
bridge at Chipping Norton Junction and the reconstruction | son, architects’ and: survey ors, 7 Exchange, 2 Bradford.. 4 ) 
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Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applie’l. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop § S 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPETI 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, °° "to.P5ane was. 


We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will és evident, and an analysis will pr 
it to be made of better materials. 


MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions. 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULI 


Ww. SALTER & CO 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and’ Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work, All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL’ GREEN, W. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. | = — 
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E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDE! 
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“Hanwett.—For the erection. of a lecture-hall, &c., at. 
snwell, Middlesex. Mr. W. G. Tutt, architect,.18 Iroii- 
»nger Lane, Cheapside. _ aie 
HaverrorpWwEst.—March 22.—For alterations, additions 
‘d repairs at 22 High Street, Haverfordwest. Mr.. D. 
bward Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverford- 
yest. : iby . 
“Hertrorp.—March 31.—For the restoration of the tower 
St. Peter’s Church, Hereford, and other works. Messrs. 
‘cholson & Hartree, architects and surveyors, Hereford. 
Herne Bay.—March 31.—For the supply, installation 
‘d fixing in the town hall of a heating apparatus on the 
inciple of the low-pressure hot-water system. Mr. 
/W. J. Palmer, surveyor, Town Hall, Herne Bay: 
HipperHotmE.—March 27.—For the erection of four 
‘uses; &c., at Whitehall, Hipperholme.: Yorks. Mr. Ray- 
ond Berry, architect, Commercial Street, Halifax. 
Ipte.—March’22.—For ‘the erection ofa pair of semi-. 


‘tached villas at Idle, Bradford..: Mr. ‘J. Harper Baker,” 


chitect, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 


IRELAND.—March °21.—For ‘the erection of two public’ 


watories at Bangor. Mr. Ernest L. Woods, C.E., 
-rveyor, Town Hall, Bangor, ¢o. Down. 
_TreLAnp.—March 22.—For building a dwelli 
(llabbéy. “Mess 
all, Cork. 
Kryeron.— March 


town 


18--For the erection of -three cot- 


jges at Kineton, Warwick. Mr. E. G. “Holtom, ‘architect, 


; Henley Street, Stratford-upon-Avon. - 

Lreeps.—March 22.—For the erection of stabling and 
jundary wall at the Leeds Workpeople’s ‘Convalescent 
ome, Springfield, Horsforth. Mr. J. Harper Baker, archi- 
‘et, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 

_ Leeps.—March 23.—For the erection of new erecting 
yop in Dewsbury Road, Leeds. Mr. tephen Ernest 
mith, 12 South Parade, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—March 21.—For additional office accommoda- 
on at Paddington station, W., for the Great Western Rail- 
ay Co. The Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 

Loypoy.—March 22.—For addition to stores and work- 
jops at the Western Fever ‘Hospital, Seagrave Road, 


ng-house ‘at: 
rs. W. Hé Hill’& Son, architects, 28 South PI ~Mé For tl 
; Be RS: - sey| storey warehouse in Longpreston, Clitheroe. 


rea 


| Alfred Saxon::Snell,.architect 
' Chancery uane, W.C. 


Fulham, $.W., for the Metropolitan Asylums Board.\: Mr. 
W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, ithe office of the. Board, 
Embankment, London. 


Lonpon:— March’ 28:— For. (a) erection of artisans’ 


| dwellings at’ Magnolia Road, Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick, 


and (6) street. improvement works ‘at .Belmont .Road, . 
Chiswick. Mr. John Barclay, surveyor to the Council, 


' Town ‘Hall, Chiswick. 


Lonpon.—March .29.—For ‘the ‘erection .of .a ‘receiving “ 
house for children in Acton Lane, Willesden,.N.W.,° Mr. 
, 22 Southampton Buildings, 


Lonpon.—March 29.—For ‘the erection of a sbranch:.: 
library ‘in Lillie Road, for the Fulham Borough Council. 
Mr. Francis Wood;,borough engineer and surveyor, Town 
Hall, Fulham, S.W. ; ak 

Lonpon.+=March 30.—For, the, executionvof alterations 
-and ‘additions to: the medical superintendent’s house. at. 
Southwark: infirmary, East Dulwich Grove, S.E.’ Mare GoD. 
Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King Street, E.C. Dhak 

Lonpon.—March 31.—For additions and alterations ‘to 
the: Alexandra schools, Western ‘Road, Wood Green. Mr. 
C.f-'Gunyon, architect, Town Hall, Wood Green... a 

Lonopreston,—March 18.—For the erection of.’a two- 
Mr. Edmund: 
T. Welch, surveyor and architect, 10 York Street, Clitheroe. 


MatpstonE:—March ‘21:—For the reconstruction of the 
internal fittings df the Crown Court, Sessions House, Maid- - 
stone; also for heating and -ventilation. The County 
Architect, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 

MANCHESTER.—March 22.—For the setting back of :walls 
at the Wilbraham Road extension. The City Surveyor’s . 
Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MancHEsteR.—March 27.—For ‘alterations and additions 
to the Lloyd Street and Mulberry Street municipal schools, 
Hulme, Manchester. The Education Offices, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 

Mircuam.—April 4.—For the construction of a brick- 


built gasholder tank at Mitcham, Surrey. Mr. Benjamin 
| Green, secretary and manager, the Works, Mitcham. 
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—E ane 
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Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 


as good now as when first fixed. | 


| 
To keep out ‘Damp and Water the use of 
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is essential, ‘and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 
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LIMITED, 
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PATENT GLAZING | 
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_ Designs furnished. 
Contracts for Architects’ Designs. 


PLAIN AND ENRICHED CORNICES IN STOOK 
psi ae READY FOR FIXING. 


’ PLAIN -AND DECORATIVE CEILING SLABS. 


Behe ky 
TRUSSES, CAPS, OVERDOORS, -FRIEZES, WALL 
Usct DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. 
16 HINDE STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 
Telegrams, “OXYPHONIA.” Telephone, 1945 Padd. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


A, James Bedford & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4., & HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


\ “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 


Aaapved to any Style of, 
Architecture. 


l\ Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
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inn, Monk. Bretton, near Barnsley. 
architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. Poet 

' Netson.—March r18.>—For the erection of new club -pre- 
mises at Nelson, Lancs. Messts. A. O. Evans, Williams & 
Evans, architects, Pontypridd. ; i, 


“Newark.—March 30.—For the erection of infectious and’ ): 


small-pox hospitals and appurtenant works in Barnby- Road, 
Newark. » Mr. George Sheppard, borough’ surveyor, Town 
Hall,: Newark. ea 


.’NortHampton.—For the work’ of widening and part | 


rebuilding Blatherwycke Bridge, Mr. C. 5S.’ Morris, county 
surveyor, County Hall, Northampton. a Be 


- NorrincHam.—March 21.—For the erection of a wood-'' 
work centre at: Shelton “Street Council school.’: Mr. Frank | 


B. Lewis, city architect, Guildhall, Nottingham: 


* OveNDEN.—March 28.—For the erection of! /pair of semi- | 


detached villas on the ‘Moor Lane building estate, Ovenden, 


Yorks.’ ‘Mr. W..Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, - 


Halifax. 1 an Lk 3 e LD 
o'PisHite+March 24.-+For. making hospital, building 


nurses’ rooin, &c., at Pishill, near Henley-on-Thames... ,Mr,.1; 


. (1 ror, 36 Market-Place, Henley-on-Thames, ) i \ 
€. Clements ra ‘ ei ‘of | Constructed of steel. girders, andjmasonry, over the river 


PontYpoo..--March'21.—For the’.erection of a pair of 
semi-detached villas.in'the Station, Field, Rontypool. . Mr. 
D, J. Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool, 


» PooLte.—March 24.—For the erection ofa new elementary 


school building in Wimborne Road, Poole. , Mr. Walter, 


Andrew, architect, Parkstone. oot hy Pe, ies 
PortsmMoutTH.—March 28.—For constructing a new wing: 
atid an extension of the boundary wall at the infectious 
diseases hospital at Milton. The Borough Engineer’s. 
Offices, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 
PurLey.—For the erection of semi-detached houses at 


Purley, Surrey. Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, architect, 
10 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 
RapcuirFE. — For additions and alterations to St. 


Thomas’s schools, Radcliffe, Lancs. Messrs. James Sellers, 
Son & Orrell, architects and surveyors, Union Chambers, 
Bury. 


f RACT REPORTER.)(Manca 17, 1905; 
& CONTRACT REPORTER, (Mace 17, 1005, 


‘Monk: Bretron.—March 21.—For alterations to the Sun, ') 
Messrs, R. & W.: Dixon, #|; cha} it 
: | . | Thomas, High Street, Rhostyllen. 


<i 


7a 


-41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


plasterer and -plumber’s work of a villa to be 


be 


— 


_Ruosryiten.—March 31.—For the erection of a nee 
chapel, at Rhostyllen, near Wrexham. »; Mé.. Samuel 


RotHweti.— March 20.—For the construction of new: 


sewerage and sewage disposal works at Stourton. Mr 
_E. J, Silcock, engineer, Park Row, Leeds. — rae 
Runcorn.—March 23.—For the construction of a steel! 


trough bridge with concrete abutment in the Urban: 
District of Runcorn, Mr, W. Hunter, . chief engineer, 


ScorLanp.—March 20.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 

; cs erected ini 

Methlick. Mr. James.Cobban, architect, Haddo House. 
Scortanp.- March 21.--For the mason, Carpenter, 


, plaster and slater’s works of. additions and alterations at the: 
. gasworks, Aberdeen, for the Town 


Council.- Mr, Samuel 
Milne, Cotton Street, Aberdeen, dah — 
Scortanp.—March 31:—-For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter, glazier and bell-hanging works. 
of an infectious diseases, hospital, to be, erected in Alvie for, 
the: Inverness-shire County Council. , Mr. Alexander 
Cattanach, architect,-Kingussie.. ... 


ScorLtanp.—April 3.—For the erection of a new bridge: 


Bogie..at Smithson, near Gartlyi: “Mr. James Barron, 
engineer, Central Chambers, 216 Union Street, Aberdeen, ' .; 

| SHEFFIELD.—March .29.;For ‘alterations and additions. 
to the administrative block at ‘the workhouse hospital, Fir 


Vale, Sheffield. Mr. H. I. Potter, 24 Norfolk Row, Shef- 
» field. 


» Soutn Sureips.—March 18.—For the erection of muni- 


cipal buildings on the sitein Westoe Road, South Shields. 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, architect, 26 John Street, Adelphi, 


| London, W.C. 


Sprowston.—March 23.—For the erection of Sprowston 
infants’ school, Norfolk. Mr. Charles J. Brown, architect 
and surveyor, Cathedral Offices, The Close, Norwich. 

STONEHAVEN.—March 21.—Offers for the work of ex- 
tension of harbour in accordance with plans and specifica- 
tions which may be seen at the office of the Clerk to 
the Trustees at Stonehaven, or with Mr. James Barron, 


PRAGUE & C0.’S 


(LIMITED) 


“INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS: 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


“WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNER Pes Chambers 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


‘LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, DOUBLE GRIP. 


MAKE THE BEST AND GHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. : 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.B. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., * Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,’ 


, screened and graded 
OR CLI N KER to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vane in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 


3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 


= | Telenhone, 606 King’s Gross. Telegrams, “Olokeful, London.” 


ROBT. 


For fall desetiptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee—~ 


CHARLES ‘D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


QUANTITIES, &c, LITHOGRAP HED POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous D up 
13 inches tian ee Papers ore 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
EE 
HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED: IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


“ FROSTERLEY | 
sens: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 
Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


THE Latest and most Complete Lists of Building Contracts 
open and the Lists of Tenders received aregiven week by 
week in the pages of this Journal. _ ‘ a»! 
The Subscription, including postage is only 19/- per 
annum, or 10/- for six months; or you can order it from 
your newsagent for 4d. per week. | 
Published EVERY FRIDAY by Gitpert Woop & 00 
Lrp., at the Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, B.0. a 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
PHOTO-COPTIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
Draftsmen and Lithographers, \ 
Ros. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, 


|) Hetephone, No. 561 Victoria. 


wt 
od 


; 


‘Broadway, Westminster. 


a 
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PEL 


SUPPLEMENT 


MInst.C.E., Central Chainbers, 216 Union Street, 
deen. 

Swanton Novers.—March 24.—For.alterations and addi- 
tions to Swanton Novers school, Norfolk. Mr. Arthur J. 
Lacey, architect and surveyor, 6 Upper King Street, 
Norwich. 

TrerenmoutH.—March 27.—For building a new police 
station at Teignmouth. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, county sur- 
veyor, Queen Street, Exeter. 

Tetpury.—March 28.—For proposed alterations. and 
additions to the workhouse, Tetbury, Glos. Mr. V. A. 
Lawson, architect, 17 Rowcroft, Stroud. ~ 

- Wates.—March 18.—For the erection of a bungalow at 
Hutchins, Porthcawl. Messrs. Geo. F. Lambert '& Son, 
architects, Bridgend. 

Wates.—March 18.—For. erection af a parish hall at 
Beaufort. Mr. H. Waters, architect, Beaufort. 

Wates.—March 20.—For additions at the Maindy 
Council school, Cowbridge,’ Glamorgan. Mr. T. Mansel 
Franklin, clerk, Glamorgan County Offices, Westgate Street, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.—March 20.—For the erection 
house and stabling at Maesteg, Glam.’ Messrs. Cook & 
‘Edwards, architects, Masonic Buildings, Bridgend. 

Wates.—March 21.—For the erection and completion of 
-seyen villas at Maindy, Pentre, for the Maindy Building 
Club. Mr. W. D. Morgan, ‘architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Pentre, Glam. , 

- Wates.—March 22.—For building a chancel to the, ‘parish 
church, Abertillery, Mon. Mr. C. Telford Evans, architect, 
(8 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

 Wates.—March 23.—For the erection of a mixed and 

infants’ school at Cwmceuffin, Llanhilleth, Mon. -Messrs. 

Swash & Bain, architects, Midland Bank Chambers, | New- 

port, Mon. 

| Wates.—March 24.— —For rebuilding. gt High Sirect: 

‘Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr. 


Wates.—March 25.—For the erection of a néw chapel- 
house and schoolroom, for the Nazareth C.M. chapel com- 
“mittee, Pontrug. 
‘Street, Carnarvon. 


Mr. Ellis F. White, ‘architect, 27 Bangor 


| RED, BLUE ‘Ty = | 
RANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


_ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


E ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


PARQUET 


Thornaby, 


ESTABLISHED 1870, 


Aber- | 


of a 1 vicarage | 


| at Park Place, Tredegar. 


Bricks. 


RESSED GRANITE =o mo 1s 
STRUCTURAL WORK. -- 


ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


Tel. Address, ‘ 


Wates.—March,25.—For the erection of about sixty-five 
cottages at Ynishir, for the Standard View Building Club. 
Messrs. Teather & Wilson, architects and surveyors, 
Andrews’s Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

WALES. —March 25:—For alterations and additions to 
the Ferndale Working Men’s Conservative Club: The 
Secretary, 14 North Street, Ferndale. 


Wates.—March 27.—For a surgery and dwelling-house 
Mr. W. S. Williams, architect, 
Tredegar... 

Wates.—March 31.—For the erection of go to’ 100 
houses at New Tredegar, for the Powell Duffryn Workmen’s 
Building Society. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect and ‘sur- 
veyor, Station Road, Bargoed. 

Wa es.—April 15.—For erection of a mixed school ‘and 
the execution of works connected therewith at ,Abertaf, 
Abercynon. Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, Publie Offices, 


| Mountain Ash. 


WALLSEND.—March 20.—For the erection of a Peary 


and urinal, Portugal Place, Wallsend. Mr. George Hollings, 
| borough surveyor, Corporation Offices, Wallsend... 


Wasuincton. — March 24.—For Primitive Methodist 
school and vestry at Washington Station, Durham. Messrs. 
Davidson & Phillipson, architests, a32 Clayton ues West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: 

WHITEHAVEN.— April hed: the erection if a public’ 
library. Mr. T. Brown, town clerk, Whitehaven. 


Wrpnes.—March 27.—For the enlargement of West Bank 
Council school. Mr. F. U. Holme, architect, OGRE 
Chambers, 1 Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 

Winton.—March 23 '—For the erection of a Ravel and 
vestries at Winton, near Bournemouth. Mr. T. E. Grimes, 
architect, 71 Talbot Road, Winton. 

WortLey.—March 18.—For widening Wardsend Goit 
bridge, on the Sheffield and Halifax main road. County 
Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 

WreExHAm.—March 22.—For the construction of sewage 


disposal works, including settling tanks and_ percolating 


filters, formation of road, laying land, also g-inch sewers, 
&c., for Acrefair, Cefn-Bychan and Newbridge, in the parish 
of Cefn, near Ruabon,: Mr. J. Price Evans, Argyle Chambers, 
Wrexham. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS. 


NON- POISONOUS WASHABLE 


Water Paints 


‘May, Sheffield.” | 


FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, W.N. 

‘Timber Warde ddsod Oak and Hampstead. | 
‘1, 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, ‘‘ Toothing, London.” 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


surpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


ths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses,; &c. 


ae ESTABLISHED 
1851. 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Lid. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, | 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &e. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 
a A 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


PETEELATION and HEATING. 


The *JINGOSO ” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- -Rooms, &c, 
« JINCO” Chimney Pots and 
ss JINGOSO”’ Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Entirely supersede the old insanitary 
Distemper with its accompanying in- 
conveniencesand objectionable odours. 


Can be used on: Plaster, Woodwork, Brick, 
Stone, tron, Canvas, Paper, &c. 


Most suitable for: Dwelling Houses, Barracks, 
Hospitals, Churches, Schools, &c, 


— Made of Purest Materials. — 
Lime Resisting and Fast in Light. 


“The best specimens of Distemper T have ever 
seen are made by Messrs. Mander Brothers, of 
W olverbampton.”’ 
(Extract from an article in 
Words”’ 
RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D., F.R. S., 
Bis pened, ‘Health at Home.’ ) 


“Good 
by the Late SIR B. W. 


ONTRACTOR TO je “ 
{, GOVERNMENT. ©£5 Gy 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 
3-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


Peon of ree a containing over 
50 shades of colours from 


Mander Brothers, Wolverhampton, 


m Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS. . BROMLEY. 
cee For erection. of a public library. Mr. Evetyn HELLICAR, 
ABERYSTWYTH. architect. Quantities by Mr. Srancer. 
For completing nave and building a tower, &c., St. Michael S ag Oak Wood Block 
Church. Messrs. NicHotson & HaRTREE, architects, Chee lie oP eae a 
Sanat oo ‘ . P ; ef 7,808 71 Hammond & Son . £6,355 £160 0 o £65 “0°09 
Jenkins line ; , i . 7,300 7 6 Hutchings : - 6,233 “235 Rromme 56 0 6 
Jones & Lewis. : : : : . | 74236142) VO Crossley & Son - 6,289 164. 0. 0 600 0 
Owen . : : : : of gate, -» O75 4 asad oO) Ferguson & Co. vee 0,199 180.0 0 79 Sam 
Cooke °. : : . : - 6,636 11 10] ° Quittenton , « 6,077 169 10 oO 50 6 3 
J. & W. Edwz ab i ; ‘ : : 6,392 2 WIIG a i. oe . 6,049 161 0 oO 58 0 oO 
Jeli te : : Bee OuRO | CECB ; 552879 399 7 Oee 0 ae 
Treasure’ & Son . L ; : : A G.OT 2s one Payne. : - 5,871 142 ee 120, 2 
Bearne ' . ; Jane ; » “grt Bs) ko Denne & Son . - “5,840 7 Sie aves 55 oO 
Smith . ¥ 5,949 0 O Podger & Sons « 5,800 1335 Omo 55. os 
Humpurys & Wittiams, Abery stwyth. (ac- Bulled & Co. . » 5,756 325; (\OagO 69 0 0 
cepted) ; : : : . 2b Oo aA Roome & Co. . » 5,750 150) ,.O=-o 50 0 0 
‘Rathbone . 4 : ; % ; a OAS TT On Lonsdale . » 5,754 173, ORS 54. 0 © 
Hopkins & Co, , ; : ; : oS 1327 OO Shelbourne & Co. . 55743 i35 0 © 57. Om 
tire Arnaud & Son. np by Ae 135 0 0 118 om 
. : PLL eLry, Drosieue iy oe 90 36420 79 Oo @ 
ALVERSTOKE. | Nash aniduiaek cue SOT 85 9 oO 50 0 0 
For dr ainage works and additional buildings at the children’s | Holliday & Green- 
home. Messrs. Hotman & GoopeRHaM, architects. wood, Ltd. . - 5,654 131 107 55. Oe 
Light & Son : ; } ‘ ; . £2,790 0 0 Smith & Sons, Ltd. . 5,555 100. emo 64 0 © 
Gibbons. ST. fody eee saotiomo) 29 aring- White Bud. 
S. Kayandeh & Cas) ou ell Pee lee te 2,465 18 9 ing Co., Ltd... "5,514" 1300s 64 12 9 
Kimberley : : rade ; . 2,373 0-0 | Parnell & Son. « +5,457 224 10 -O 60. 0.0 
Lear & Son. ‘ . 2348/0 “o| -Puthoit - 5,453 161. Oe 2, Os 
Dugan . : : : y ; , . 2,268 16°09 | - Lawrence & Son. . ~5,450 280’ 0 .0 21 10 © 
Hunt . 18° 2;069.4.0.10 | * Watligin +. -s - 5,399 152 0 0 51 0 @ 
G. HuGuHEs, Wokingham (accepted) : 0 I, OA ioe ent Jones & Andrews . _ 55354 220 6° 0 18 12 0 
Bowman & Sons ‘| .. ° 5,327 290 0 0 19.048 
Nightingale. 20a 197 0 O 56. 0.98 
Brightman : sets 54244 165. O80 70 0 0 
BERKHAMPSTEAD. ‘| Renshaw . : bah 22 146° 070 57 ‘10. 
For house in, Doctors’ Commons Road. Messrs. C. H. & Norman & Burt ig 2tO 175_ 0; Oo 52°,,0 @ 
N. A. Rew, architects. A. ‘Hupson’ & Co., 
Honour & Son : : . £692 0 0 :» Westminster (ac- 
"od inaehleaa Younc & HoRNE (accepted) ; . .O62°70kD sows : eer) 265+ -O%m0 159) Ss ee 10 0 
THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING | therbe do's co. “a 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C., Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.). 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, de Craven St., cs 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
_WATER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF. 
’  INSECT-PROOF. ‘= 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON. JOISTS, Placed under Floor: Boards EXCLUDES 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls; 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN det dat LONDON, NW, ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Gelderd Road, ALFRED WALKER & SON, 7 Upper Samae St., Golden Sq., London, W: , » 
Leeda; and 14 King Street, Leeds. | er 


Queenhoro’, 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR ene SPECIALISTS IN: 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, bio. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE: COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplicd and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Arohitoeta ‘ 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. LARCE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. . : 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. ' References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St. Loodl 


= BRADSHAW’S. ASPHALTE = 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


LONDON : PCRTSMOUTH : : - BRISTOL: . 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, . CC. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA, Chapel Street, St. Philip’s Marsh. ; 


pn 
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eee Eee 
BOSTON. COBHAM, 
er about 4,340 lineal yards of 9-inch pipes and 320 lineal | For the erection of Sandroyd school, Cobham, Surrey, for 
yards of 24-inch pipes, manholes, and other works in Messrs. C. P. Wilson & W. M. Hornby. Messrs. 
connection therewith. Mr. JAMES RowELL, engineer. TREADWELL & Martin, architects, Charing Cross 
Fisher . . : : ; " Tasers (4 House, 29a Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Quan- 
Sample F en ; 5 EO O00" S 73 tities by Mr. H. Wittrams Me tor, 17 Buckingham 
Johnson & Langley .. : : : 6,535 12 6 Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
Deane . : : A ; : 4 ey oO Ashby Bros. : . : ‘ : . £20,034.0 oO 
Bower Bros. ° : : ; 4,801 1 8| » Wm. Johnson & Co., Lids . . »18,950:/ O50 
Langley, Hardy & Johnson : Da.7io OO F. & H. F. Higgs : : ° : . 18,7901; 0 Oo 
LancLEY & WESTMORELAND, Kirton Minter : : : : : : «* 18,529: 0% 0 
(accepted ) . : : s : “teh Oo tame) Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. -. : . 17,949;::0 0 
ae CONWAY. Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. . & : fet 7 3004¢08, O 
pr the construction of pumping station, for the Rural Dis- i DORCHESTER. 
trict Council. Mr. T. B. FARRINGTON, surveyor, Llan- For new post office for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
dudno. ~ and Public Buildings. 
Underwood Bros. : s F ‘ LT Rasa Ox 40 | oO ates 
H. Hoberts . : é 4 . : . 7,421 8° 0| Hoare&Sons . 4 . £3,768 0 0 £8,888 90.0 
Westwood . . : . : : ei z iste 4 |< Petinck Bros! A 7 24a Ono 7,209 0 0 
Rowell & Sons . : : ‘ : . 7149 Ort] Merrick & Son. . . 6,544, ©, 0 6,544. 0' O 
SHEFFIELD & Evans, Rhyl (accepted) . . 6,669 12 6| Jesty & Baker . ; . 6,228 12 0 6,278 eG 
DEPTFORD. Stevens & Co. . es 260 O gO 6,198 Oo oO 
or alterations and additions to Relief Office, Mary Ann’s Wort & Way. bi) a Os 1008 OgO 6,179 O79 
Buildings, Deptford, for the Guardians of Greenwich Slade aed Ae 6,163 0 Oo 
Union. Quantities by Mr. Lours Jacos, Globe Chambers, Ham Hill & Doulting Stone 
493 New Cross Road, S.E. Cos-Ltd: : : e740, 0200-2 CO 6,129 0 O 
Meeeciiman 7. | + ty - 61,0030 0 Wakeham Bross) >i 091 5:995 gO 600g 259/ 5 eae 
E. Mills Se eee 070 |, Mussellwhite & Sapp Fy) 5,090,079 475,979 One 
\Holloway . . F : _ ' ) S27 = OF IO Davis & Son . : 5) O40 een 5,023 0 -8 
'Castle& Son. : ; 3 ; 3 333, 0,,0 Bird & Pippard . “Pe 165,950, 0- 0 5,832 0 0 
ee Ly 829 0 0 Long 6, Olsen 3.1 Cane 5,782. 0 0 
faVestern. . 0... ’ § i ; BTS oO" fo | Pittard & Son . : esgOZ0. 0: 0 5,020 0250 
_ Martin. ae : : ; : : 809 0 O Lovell . : . . 5,625 0 O 5,605 0 O 
Mo ee, 795.0 0 East & Hyder.” “9p 975,599) 3070 1977 5,5°7018 CP 
_ Lawrence & Son. 5 ? ; : 5 704 O..O Colborne. . : - 5494 90 0 5.478 3 0 
' Hall Bros. . Z ‘ . : ; : 7Ov LO, 7 01 J. W. & H. Cuitps (accepted) 5,407 9 O S307 0) > 
MaveMills ..  . : , : : 735-0 | ' HEMEL’ HEMFSTEAD. 
: Groves... P : : ’ : ‘ 765 o .o| For four houses and shcps. Messrs. C. H. & N. A. Rew, 
Peyton. : : : ‘ : ; 50, O.| architects. 
Nash .. ; s ; ie: ¢ : 727 0 O|, E, Horn& Sonar: : : : ‘ 5 £2. 42080". O 
ene, .. ; : : ; : ae ee 660500).0 |) Sear - : : ; : : ; STI A1LO WO, oO 
Aldridge & Son. . . ; } : 690 0 0} J. Honour & Son (accepted ) ; : Hie 2095 M0. O 
i 
ARCHITECTS. SHOULD SPECIFY CS. J. UTLEY & CO. LOW PRESSURE 


“STEEPLE JACKS, HOT WATER HEATING 
Electrical Engineers & Contractors. AP =) AR AT U Ss : » 


Established 1860., (Late'W. MITCHELL.) » 
Writs ror Prick Lists AND SAMPLES. a Rd. & Odenby, Rd., LEICESTER. For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 


NSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- GREENHOUSES, PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
& s 


" DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. . 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. ' Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. { Cy KC 


}HNSONS PHILLIPS [ABLES 


TESTED GUARANTEED - 


ee Se 

TEL DON STONE. r Q 
A°WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. TH E. CORBI N id U I D 
vble for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
,DON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 

_ With GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN:COLOUR. (The Latest and Best from America). 

It Prevents Banging, but Latches the Door. 


| The only Door Check with two pistons palaneing one another 
and thus reducing wear and tear. 


For Prices:and other Particulars apply to 
N ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


GHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 
| WELLINGBOROUGH. 
QOLUMNS,.STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
NKS,. ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
ids of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 


ABSOLUTELY : i 
WEATHER-PROOF REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERY WHERE, and 
us i} is being Speeified by Architects for Board Schools; 


d , ; : H ‘ 
JOHN > KING, Wea huse Buildings, Hotels & Private ouses 


LIMITED, It is quicker and more positive:in action, reducing the VINCENT ROBERTS, H 


eating Engineer, 
L DS. : 


draught to a minimum. 
i mn ENGINEERS, Main orking Parts are Dust-Proof, and ’ Cherry’ Row, 
Wey ey never require Oiling or even cleaning. 
Wz BENSON STREET, ‘ Superior design, construction and appearance,’ Telephone 2141. 


- i And is reversible. nr nnn 
= LI V E R POO bass Patent SPRING Be ee ieee noniung open Spring Doors A LIST of ART = LAT ES ; 


in any position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet. 


| AR MING SOLE. IMPORTERS— | PUBLI¢ HED) IN 
F. C. SOUTHWELL & CO iG tats ARCHITECT” 


15. SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


F. 0. S. & Co.’s Agents for Manchester and surrounding | Will be forwarded on application’ to: 


“OLUME LXXII. OF THE ARCHITECT. district —BAXENDALE & Co., Miller Street, Manchester. GILBERT WOOD: & CO. LTD, 


_iistrict— Ba 
| Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lette: ed. price 12s, 6d. . . 
somely pond dings, Ludgate O.reus, B.C. ; “| For Index of Advertisers, see page xX. ° © imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


dy 
* : Be AE oe 
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SUBPEBMENT “jp 0) f-= | he La eee 
7 t rs 
GLAISDALE (YORKS). . ,, LONDON—continued. a 

For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villa residences. For the formation of roads ‘and sewers on Section € of the 
Mr. Epwarp H. Smatss, architect, Whitby. | Totterdown Fields Estate, Tooting, for the ‘London 

Kidd. . . ; , 2,789 16 o County Council. an 
Fletcher, .. f : ; . . - 2,780 90.0 Cunningham, Forbes & Co.. ; -' 100,224. 
Coverdale & Longhorn : é : ~ 2,764.16 +O Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . ; : f . 6,706,050 
J. Brain& Sons... : . . - 2,667 10°09) Muirhead, Greig & Matthews. : . 6,602 13 1 
Harrisopar. . . ). | : - 2,484 15 0] Kavanagh & Co. . : - 5 «+ . 62q ae 
Palframan . : . . . . - 25395 I0 oO Mowlem & Co., Ltd... : ; : - 6,255 0 © 
Porteous. . . . . : * , 253250 ORG7 Adams. ‘ : : . ; : - 6,136 9 11 
R. Harvanp, Whitby (accepted) . ; - 2,228 13 0] Martin, Wells & Co., eteaee : : . 6,100. 608 
Truemall 3 ‘ q ich CRA . °6,668 "ame 
LEYTON. Manders 5 : i ; . 6,012 aie 
For erection of a shop. Mr. HERBERT RIcHEs, architect, Shepherd . : ; ‘ oo eos «hi Sega 
Courtney & Fairbairn ,. 9. ane : - 61,959°.0 oO Iles, jun... : ; Aa * 5. i ~ +4554 3 
FE. & T. Thorne . ; ; Ae Be - 1,853 0 0 Langley, Hardy & Johnson. j : - 5 AIL 6 
Battley, Sons & Holness ~. : : tt 843 PouLo Coxhead : F ; ’ ; - 4,781, 010 
Clemens Bros.: . Reh -* 4%) i7/K,840 710) FO O. T. Grszons, Leytonstone (accepted) ~ 4,746) lailo 

i 4 : 3 : Sa eee as 8 Cees Onno : ; ees.. wt fe 

sane se ; } ego Roan tae ae oy oMo For the erection of school at Torridon Road, Lewisham, |, 
T. Osporn & Sons (accepted). rs dive: 1 epic Dike) ,Clarke & Bracey . . . : - $24,139 9.0 
; ; Holloway . : ‘ ’ ¥ : - 22,607 Guam 
LONDON. ae Thomas & Edge. ORCA y - 22,195 Oo. 9 
For the erection of residential school for blind children at Wall .. } : : : A - 21,730 some 
Elm Court, Norwood. ’ Killby & Gayford : : : , » , 21,723 Soe 
Holloway . ; nae ee ; F - £2,890 0 oO Holloway Bros. °. ‘ He Te ; - 21,638 oe 
Enness Bros. : ok : ‘ 2, BeOR Gl ro J. Smith & Sons. ‘ 3 : é - 21,373 “Om 
Ford]. : ; : : : i ahe,basieorLo F. & H. F. Higgs ; . ; ; - 21,330 Sou 
Lathey Bros. 5 : ; ; : 27, RaZFIRAOCLO Lathey Bros. : s j : ; + 21,310 (ommm 
Downs. : : : . ; : “25509 1.90 Stimpson & Co. . ; : : -'  « °21;260%onmae 
Appleby & Son . nae oe : , . °2;458: 0 Oo Greenwood : é : : , . 21,253 oe 
Akers & Co. : : , , : “i °2)403) 40570 E. Lawrance & Sons . P : , -° 21,035 ee 
J. & C. Bowyer . ; E : : - 2,379.00! Downs : : : ; : : - * 20,060: = ana 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . , : 57 .Noss6g "Lotro J. & C. Bowyer . : ; : -' » .? 20,383) )sauam 
Mitchell & Son. : : : , - 2,340--'0' 0 Patman & Fotheringham . é ; » .20,733 Ome 
Johnson & Co. . ’ : : f « E278 MET. 16 W. Johnson & Co. . < : : - 20,512 (oma 
Garrett & Son. . ; . 5 - 2 2OG aad EEO Kirk & Randall . : : ; : - 20,475 nme 
Bulled & Co. ; : , i : ois Be NT ee ma Holliday & Greenwood . . : - ' 20,449° OO 
Triggs . : : : Ps eek ; - 2250s) 0880 Marsland & Sons $ : : ; . * 20,248) gaa 
Marsland & Sons. ; é ; : 20) 2224 BO bLO Appleby & Son . : ‘ ; ; . * 20,120 = ou 
Smith & Sons. : : : : - gee, 2 1 OmEO Garrett & Son . é : ; . * 19,0717 Oma 
Leng . : : ; : ‘ : ol Py LTA OO J. & M. Patrick . . : : P . 19,719) Gnne 
Holliday & Greenwood ; . ‘ 2. "2,100, emp. Treasure & Son. ; ‘ A : . 19,433 aaa 


PB ON. SNEWIN & SONG I Tp, Matocnm wamscor, ano Tawece mencuans, 
G. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTO. sssiets.nwasser, a rae Fanon ne 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. | 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


tees =a 


All communications to London Office—139 


i oxeosnprmennes 


WORKS IN EUROPE. 


ROCHESTER KENT } 
LONDON OFFICE 159 DUEEH VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession). _ 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(80,000 Mg MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVICATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 

the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. é. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


BRAMLEY FALL STON 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. F 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. A LIST of ART PLATES 


ARCHITEC. T | TT M Al “THE ARCHITECT” 
TURAL a a ti A - C 0 Aa. | Will be forwarded on application to : b 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD, 


SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS, ‘Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.Ce i 


ia 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MARTOCK. _ NEWARK. 
or the laying of about 4,500 yards of 12-inch, 9-inch and For additions to Coddington Manor. Mr. Farrrax B. Wang, 
6-inch sewer, and for the construction of sewage architect. 
purification works and other works in connection there- Barker & Son. : ‘ : : + 43,249 (OF .0 
with, for the Yeovil Rural District Council. Mr. A. J. Baines . : : : ; ; 1 2698, <0. 0 
Martin, engineer, Westminster. © ioe | Collins & Godfrey : é . : ; 2,586 ome) 
Se ee re 0,095 10") 7 | |G: Browmé& Son. 7) ee) tetas 743850) O 
Grounds & Newton ; : : 8,304 3. TE | Wy Smith. . ; : : : , 42,808 10. a 
Neal . eee F . : iy 4, 8103905. O-,0 
Colborne . ‘ A : : . 6,930";4 3 
Wimpey & Co. . 6,858 9, 0 
Jesty & Baker . 6,764.17 8 
Thatcher Bros. . : F : . . Or 703 To. 11 RE : 
Wright & Son . : : : : : 6,729) 13°35 TG eae ae 
Pike . a $ ‘ : } ; . 6,429 9.3 For entrance lodge, vagrant wards, receiving wards, work- 
Bell . : : : ‘ ; ; . 6,2907 0. 0 shops, mortuary and alterations to existing buildings at 
Steer & Pearce... - . . : . 6,196.16. 0 the workhouse. Mr. E. Penroip, architect. Quanti- 
ae : : : : : : pies °. : ties by Messrs. LEantnc & Sons. 
ees Co: Chats S16 hoes pew & Co.. : j ‘ : ‘ ARS DO 10. 
ovatt, Ltd. : : : ; ; toe 10,03 74m 
Rutter . mee «3 : : - : 5 (piney AL al Cropley Bros 16 Shee 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews. : eC. 0007 Lia>-0 3 oS. ‘ : : ; P 403 
: Smith & Sons. : : : s J1010; 4207401 20. 
J. Riley A - : ; , : PasO7. 58107, 6 : 
Bushby & Sons . ‘ : : : HeetO OF 72 Orso 
Woodman & Son. : : : ‘ » 45397250 O° | Martin , a 
Morse . : ; , ’ . ‘ 103,070 45.6 Minter ’ : : : ‘ ; ; ies i: 
H. J. Yandell & Sons . ; : : SEES SAOuL 7 O , : ’ : : ‘ : : - 15,049 fe) 
Smitu & Co., Walthamstow (accepted ) einsez, £5950 Ree et pp plete ; ; ; > eee 
; 4 : “peers Lindfield & Son. : . : A Be BPO) 
NEW CASTLE-UNDER-LYME. Potter Bros. ; : : 3 : . #15,080,70) 0 
‘or carrying-out sewerage works (Contract No. 3). Messrs. Kingerlee & Son ‘ : 5 : nS OS 24-0 0 O 
Witicox & RaIkEs, engineers, Birmingham. Grace & Marsh . ‘ : : 5 3 EL §.0009,608 "0 
Rogers & Wood . ‘ : P ‘ . 45,400 0 O Gough & Co. 5 : 3 ‘ 4 414,959, OF .O 
Cruwys & Hobrough i : ‘ rz sds ke.3 | cate & Greenwoo . 5 F PEA O10 nO 10 
H. Roberts . : : : : é 5, 3,080) 12 0 ongley & Co. . A 3 : : Weald OO Or O 
Sanders & Torrance . , : : ~~ 2,682, 11970 Wallis : F : s : u Pitt 72 ore O 
Relly °. : ; : : 3 . $4 2,00081 0 +0 Goddard & Sons ; ; : : AY eR PA ms 
Williams. ‘ J ; p : rs O50, 01 0 Akers & Co. 5 : : . : 2 E1432aeno, VO 
Meredith. : : ; : : en 2 5 FST ON 1.0 Smith & Sons . j F : : 513 O23 LOS 
S. Wilton, jun. . : ‘ i j 2 46761400 Amos. ; , : : : : 2 4139 20.4.04 10 
7 Owens ©. ‘ : : : ; S124490. 40> 0 Martin, Wells & Co. . ‘ . i Sian ORR 
Nevitt . : : ; : 2 : 2.4476 D ak Abe bi : A ; : : F 131034 OF 
Barke . : : : : : : £2, 260(h 020 | Yorman OLte : : ‘ . EF sa 85 hs-, 0. 10 
Smiru & Tayuor, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) 2,040 13 2 Samuel, Page & Son . . . . 4 .36s539.60 0 


L TANKS & CISTERNS 
ALDWINS [ TD. _ 1Ron DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 
4 —== IRON ROOFS AND Benet ea} 


STEEL. BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. meta 


TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


GALWANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


q 
Z 
, 


oe TD 


"STO NE Fip 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


ah ~~ 
Registered u 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


Been aaO WN Pasta ahah ri eaae 
: and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
BRADFORD, 


PORTLAND. 


———— anneal 

LONDON DEPOTS: 
C.W.R .WESTBOURNE PARK ] 
L&SW.R , NINE ELMS Sw. | 
432 CROSVENOR R®&, (PIMLICO. 


a 


orices BATH. 
BIVERPOOK: 71:9 ),- 
" 40 IMPERIAL sunoincs,) 


MANCHESTER. © 
_ TRAFFORD PARK, >) 
_ — 


Se it 


EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


Di 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MA 
Yp 


TERIALS~ 
p i 4 
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+ UP et inact 


REIGATE—continucd. WEYMOUTH. . 
For additions to Reigate grammar school. Mr. E. Penrotn, |For the erection of post office, for ‘the Commissioners of 
architect. H:M. Works and Bids Buildings. 
Wiles . iNet : é Pa ae “ah 561 0 oO Hoare & Sons’ . : : : ; . £10,440 0 0 
Bushby & Son’. ; ; : ; “71539 1 OR Merrick & Son . Q a ae . . 80750 Oem 
King & Son. ; ‘ 5 : : . “9,534 20520 : ; 
Buckland & Waters. : : ; > 73480, “OhGo Baith & Co; : . : . . . 85838 <o oO. 
Longley &-Co.* . : : j «#45 5 87308 Mae ee 2 Wakeham Bros. . . - 8450 0 0 
Cummins & Sons . ; ; : . 7,239 0 of Ham Hilland Doulton Stone Gea Ltd... 8,365 1 aah 
Hodge& Son -. + + «+ + (5 97,1630, 0} ‘Roberts?@.) -. -.  ._: | = 
Pink. . ; ; : : : : ee: gS he: Conway‘. . ; : ; .°. 8,336." 0nems 
Jeal” + i : ; : i PS eo Pittard Son * Hig : : * . 8.920 sa 
S. Bastow & Co., Lia. ; : ; - .. 7,998 AO 
REDHILL. | “H.M. Patrick . : : ‘ - . «! 7,020 m—GmEEE 
For ,the erection of children’s homes. Mr. E. PeEnrotp, Jesty coBaker . : : i : - 79205 
architect. | Pethick “Bros. - . : : : PP Aree) ie) 
Apted . : , : ; 3.444% (a) 0 Co VvWwall, Etd.. 3; : . . . 7,330 Ola 
Cummins & Sons PN ae a riety toh, a A. J. CoLBoRNE (accepted ta ; 3 . 7,170 TAS 
Waycott : : ; : ; : ME Riek Pi eh! cs 
Parsons : ; : : : ; SF) 3,010" 0480 
Childs . ‘ : : : ; : 000s seus O WALES. 
Wickman . : ; : ; : ye 2,023 10800 : 
Nightingale . ; : : : ; . 2,973 0 0 For the erection of chapel and schoolroom at Maesyewmmer. 
Jeal.. , < : : ; : %*2,045 Soyo Mr. R. L. RoBerts, architect, Ape 
Martin . ; , : : : A .. 2781 Onno Lewis . : : ‘ 3 : ‘ . 42,669 0 9 
Hodge & Son : : , : 5 2\" 250327 "oaro Jones . , : : : ; : ; 2,570 SOumm 
Elsey & Sons. ; : et +! 3,625 POneo Spratt . : 4 : { 52,520. foun 
‘ Hamilton & Millard , F ‘ ‘ + «244.05 = nee 
Jones Bros. . ‘ t so alas 4 «125347 410) 0mm 
SHREWSBURY. Rees. ; : : : : +, Yap 20SeGOm—EE 
For concrete foundations and brick superstructure to water- Lewis . : ‘ : . . i ee i. (2,289.00 
tank at electricity works. Messrs. Draxrn, architects. Partridge: *~: : : ; rae « , 252805 (Game 
Mr. C. M. JoHnstron, engineer. Lloyd . 2 : if ‘ : ; «) [2,245 500 
Phillips . : 4 ; ; : ; . £596 12 0 Jenkins : : : 3 ; : ., 2,230.0 
Treasure & Sons . ‘ : , é RIOD ish: Xe, Willams ‘ : , ; : i . 2,195 70am 
Morris & Sons : : ‘ : 5 . "463 "ounO Morgan. 4 ; : : ; : « 2,17 03Qmae 
Wilding. : ' : : ; : * 4662"0 20 Harding ane : : ike ane «12,155 Stan 
Roberts . ; : ' : , : . 453k 0 Vodden & Lee. : : ; : ., 2,122) 7 
Buttock . ; . : : 5 A x (427 SOMO James . : ‘ ; ia : .) 2;120,s0mme 
Bickerston ; : : 1 4.22 OO Phillips : Sone .. 2110 
i. PRICE; Shrewsbury (accepted) ; : i A TOMO SEO. W. Yeo, Fleur-de- lis (accepted ) ; F .» 2,010 hae 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION. 


GG 
fe dels ste S One Gallon covers from 
: 60 to 70 Square Yards 
FOR PRACTICAL WORK, A | 
: on a prepared surface. 


BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SANALENE” 


Flows Freely, BLUE LABEL FOR 1n- 


Hard Wearing SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
‘ 10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 


Easily Washed | HARDENS. 


and Polished. RED LABEL For ouT- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 
ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 5315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
NEW CROSS, S.E. WEATHER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHATEAU D’AZAY-LE-RIDEAU, -INDRE-ET-LOIRE. 


HALL, ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 


CATAEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: ‘GENERAL EXTERIOR, NORTH SIDE, 


ELDER LIBRARY, GOVAN, N.B. 


WARWICK. 


For water-supply works. Messrs. Wititcox & RarxEs, 
engineers. 


Contract No. 1.—Sinking well 20 feet deep. 
Price : . : ; : : BACAR SO 
Lines 540 8 oO 
Law ; : 52 OO 
Timmins & Sons 4460:9 6 
Vale & Sons, Ltd. 433. 42-0 
Danson . : : ae ae : Nolte 301 22.6 
J. Ritey, Cheltenham (accepted) . Meet -2e0 015) +2 
Received too late for classification. *' 
BARNSLEY. 
For additions to the small-pox hospital. 
Accepted tenders. 
Hawley, carpenter and joiner. ; ase 12) .6 
Snowden & Sons, ironwork er Vee Me. 
Snowden & Sons, painter P52 40). 0 


ILFORD. 
For the erection of a central fire station in Ley Street, Ilford. 
F. & A. Willmott » mG6,627220 0 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Tue establishment of Merryweatter & fo1s can claim 
to have a history. It is only necessary to look at the 
representations of old types of their wind-engines, which 
appear in their latest catalogue, to realise that the evolution 


| into force on May 1. 


of their windmill for.domestic and other water supply was 
commenced a great many years ago, and that the improve- 
ments are their own creation. A’ more inexpensive power 
than is obtainable by their machinery cannot be devised. 
They have brought the experience gained during a long 
period to the perfecting of their windmills, which are 
examples of scientific construction. There are several 
varieties shown in the catalogue, but we ‘advise ‘those who 
are desirous of employing one of the pumping engines to 
enter into communication with the consulting‘ department 
of the firm, where experts are to be «found who are 
acquainted not only with Great Britain, but.with many 
parts of the world. It would have been fortunate for the 
owners of several famous English mansions if they had 


adopted that course, for they would have preserved invalu- ; 


able treasures. 


Tue Teale Fireplace Co. have issued new editions of their 
illustrated catalogues, which relate not only to the grate, 
which has proved its merits, but to various other apparatus. 


Tue Glasgow Corporation announce that the new wiring 
rules in connection with their electricity supply will come 
The principal alteration in the new 
issue of the wiring rules is that dealing with the bonding 


_ and earthing of metal sheathed conductors. and metal tubes 


and conduits. The Corporation now most distinctly insist 


that all metal tubes into which insulated electric light wires. ; 


are pulled must be connected together. by means of properly 
screwed sleeves or couplings, or securely soldered.together 


| so as to form a permanently continuous conductor from end 
| to end of the system. 


Also, where iron pipes are used for 
protecting insulated electric conductors, it is necessary 
always to keep these iron pipes clear of gas pipes by means 
of a distance-piece, ‘and special attention is drawn to the 
fact that this distance-piece is always fixed sccurely in posi- 
tion. There is a slight addition to the rule concerning the 
insulation of paper and jute-covered cables, and the undue 
use of flexible. on installations is discouraged. Bare 
terminals on motors and accessories connected therewith 
are also prohibited, and these must be covered in some way. 
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| BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue Runcorn education committee have resolved to build 
a two-stareyed .school to accommodate 300 girls and 300 
Mr. James Wilding, surveyor to the Urban Council, 
has been appointed architect to prepare plans at a commis- 
sion of 5 per cent., to include supervision, ‘ 


' Tue Cardiff public works committee recently discussed 
the question of what local stone should be used in Cardiff 
side streets for’ surface dressing, &c., a sub-committee 
Considerable diversity 
It was finally resolved that a list be 
formed of thé’various quarries from which stone can be 


boys. 


having visited'a‘tiumber of quarries, 
of opinion éxi8ted. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRA 


bought, leaving to the discretion of th 


the amount to be obtained from each q 


THE Battersea town hall estate, consisting of municipal 
workmen’s dwellings, was inaugurated on the 11th inst. 
The houses are in the form of self-contained flats 
accommodation for thirty-six families. 
carried out by the works department of the Borough } 
charged range from 6s. 6d. 
wired for electric light 


Council for 10,6737. The rents 
to 8s. 6d. per week. Each house is 
and includes a.bath-room. 


ScotcuH quarrymasters have decided to form an associa- 
tion, the objects being: the benefit and protection of the slate 
quarries represented at the meeting | 
were Ballachulish slate quarries, 
Easdale slate quarries, the Brecklet slate quarries, Balvicar | 
slate quarries, Cullipool slate quarries, Breadalbane slate | 
quarries, Aberfoyle slate quarries, 
Perth and Port Mary slate quarries, 


trade generally. The 
last week in Glasgow 


quarries, Belnahua slate 
Craiglea slate quarries, 


Tue foundation-stone laying ceremony 
church and schools, St. Andrew’s Street, Rugby, was held 
The block occupies one of the most promi- 


on March 15. 


nent sites in the town, and is faced externally in red brick, 
A bold tower forms a 
The church will accommodate about 
The contract is let to 
of Rugby, and amounts to 
£5,881 8s. 3d. The architects are Messrs. George Baines, 
F.R.LB.A., & R. Palmer Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, 


the dressings being in Bath stone. 
prominent feature. 
760 persons and the school over 800, 
Messrs. Linnell & Son, 


London, W.C. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 

PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 

Electric Lighting Rules Supplied, 

LOSSES PAID OVER 


&27,000,000. 
18 eV Oe 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


} 


ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business. 


Total Security, £3,800,000. 


} 


| 
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In future all repairs to’ barracks..are to be carried out by 
the Royal Engineers. instead of by contractors. 
workshops are to be opened, where Sappers will form the 
staff, assisted by.tradesmen.-from .the infantry and ex- 
soldiers and reservists. 
office will be established, and also. an inspecting division, 
Each command will carry out its own 
repairs for estimates which individually are under 2,000/. 
The present division officérs of ' 
many of the civil assistants will 


THE seventh International Housing Congress will be 
held at Liége, Belgium, 
connection with the Universal and International Exhibition, 
under the presidency of the Director-general of the National 
Savings’ Bank of Belgium. A special competition will take 
place in connection with the construction of workmen’s 
dwellings—not in building materials. é 
of different types are to be erected by building societies, 
industrial dwelling societies, &c., and these houses will be 
adopted as actual dwelling-houses after the exhibition has 
closed. The following subjects will be considered by the 
Internatiorial Congress :—The action of national and local 
authorities in regard to the 
| Classes, and specially the housing of the poorest poor; the 
effect of local taxes and duties upon the rents of dwellings ; 
the laws regarding sanitary cc 
_the power of individual 
administration of the law; 
housing areas—building on cleared sites, 
ments, garden cities ; consideration of the housing question 
in relation to public hygiene, public economy and social 
life; methods by which 
workmen’s dwellings can 
increase in the cost ; 
allotments ; legislation in various countries ; 
obtained therefrom. 


Regimental] 


In each command a surveyor’s. 


‘the Royal ‘Engineers and 
cease to be employed. 


from August 7 to 10 next, in 


Twenty-five houses 


better housing of the working 


inspection in various countries ; 
citizens to secure the better 
the better planning of all new 
suburban develop- 


the more artistic designing of 

be~secured without a great 
the value of workmen’s gardens and 
the results, 


Iris proposed to rebuild Steinway Hall and provide # 
new room designed to accommodate an audience numbering 
from 800 to 1,000 people, and containing a platform suffi- 


| ciently large for a full orchestra. 
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b VARIETIES. : ; Tue Russian Government has ordered a project to be 


HLR. H. Prince Ferpinanp oF Bucaria honoured Messrs. drawn up for the construction of a canal to connect the 
Winsor & Newton’s establishment in Rathbone Place, Volga with the Caspian-Sea, and to be cut independently of 


Oxford Street, with a visit during his stay in England. _ the delta. The estimated cost of the work is 1,170,000/., 
Meee. town hail, is: tor be, extended. at. a. cost of ae execution will depend on the result of the war in the 
‘ ar East. 


about 18,o00/., according to the designs of Mr. Leonard 
Stokes. . As a protection of the sea banks and cliffs at Tynemouth 

Tue cleaning and lighting committee of Edinburgh Town | 48ainst erosion it is proposed to instruct the borough 
Council recommend that 1,950 of the present gas-lamps | SUrveyor to prepare a general plan of a sea.wall, including 
should be converted into incandescent gas-lamps during the | 2 low-level promenade and carriage road from the North 
incoming financial year. ; Pier to the south end of the Long Sands, together with 


THE cost of painting the fences, covered and open approximate estimates of the cost in separate sections. 


seats, &c., upon. King’s. Road,. Junction. Road and Marine Tue Great Western Railway Company are rendering a 
Parade, Brighton, is estimated. by the borough surveyor at | service to travellers by supplementing the lines of railway by 
about 425/. “ uy E motor-car services. Inthe summer the cars will pass through 

Tue Swansea Harbour Trustees. contemplate issuing | Some of the most picturesque districts in the South of 
stock amounting to. 500,000/. to meet the. cost. of carrying | England. The carriages are of a superior kind, and the 
on the construction of the new dock. It is believed that | enterprise is one which is quite in the spirit of I. K. Brunel, 
the present state of the money market is favourable to such | who made the Great Western the most comfortable of all 
iii. | : railway lines for travellers. 

Tue King’s Norton Urban District Council will apply to | Tue Dartford Town Council have raised a loan. of 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow an | 93,000/., at 4g per cent., for the construction of the tram 
additional 1,000/. for the purposes of baths at Selly Oak. | ways. Messrs. A. J. White, Ltd., when’they have com- 
This increases‘ the total amount of the application from | pleted their contract, will take a lease of the undertaking, 
12,000/, to 13,000/. | tenable at the option of the Council at the end of five, ten, 

Tue Canadian Government!-has decided to instal in the | or fifteen years. Under the lease the Council is to receive 
cities of Toronto and Montréal an improved pneumatic tube | a payment equivalent to the interest and annual repayment 
system forthe transmission of mails. The tube to be em- of capital, and 20 per cent. of the surplus profits. 
ployed will be 10 inches in diameter. Thesystem;employed | | THE waterworks committee of the Leeds Corporation on 
by the American Pneumatic Service Co. will be:introduced. | the 14th inst. reduced the fifty-eight candidates for the 

Tue Liverpool City ‘Council will apply to the. Local appointment of waterworks engineer to four, for which the 
Government Board for a loan of 26,000/. in connection with | Salary offered is 1,000/, The names are:—Mr. E. F. 
a scheme for the erection of public baths and washhouses McCullough, waterworks engineer, Belfast; Mr. C.J. 
in Speke Road, Garston. The baths committee will, however, Batley, waterworks engineer, Oldham; Mr. W. Ratcliffe 
be instructed not to expend more than 15,000/. on -the Barnett, engineer in connection with the Thirlmere water- 
proposed baths without the sanction of the Council. works scheme, Manchester; and Mr.. Charles G. Henzell, 

TENDERS have been received from contractors for the | resident engineer at the Catcleugh reservoir, Newcastle-on- 
extension of the waterworks at Port Ellen, Islay, but the Tyne. ; 
committee have delayed acceptance pending the result of Tue finance committee of the Burnley Corporation re- 
the report of Mr. Hogg, of Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., | commend a municipal rate of 5s. tod. in the pound, the 
Glasgow, who has been appointed by the Local Government | same as last year. The estimates show a_ prospective 
Board to report on the scheme. loss of 4,000/. on the tramways, but the tramways com- 
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mittee contend that with a*reasonable charge for traction 
by the electricity committee the trams. could be made to 


meet expenses and depreciation without any call upon the 


rates. The poor-rate will be increased 2d., so that the 
total rates will be'7s. 24. in. the pound, as compared with 
7s. last year. 

Tue Chilian Congress have passed an Act authorising the 
construction of harbour works at Valparaiso. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic is ,empowered, for the term of two 
years; to enter.into. a. contract forthe construction of the 
works. .. Tenders are to be called for with at least one year’s 
notice, and the cost is not to exceed 2,500,000/. The State 
may, however, put an end to the contract at any time by 
paying the still unpaid portion of the contract price with 
10 per cent. added. : 


Tue Eastern district committee of the Stirling County 


Council have approved of the plans and estimates for the | 


reconstruction of the road bridge over the river Carron at 
Carron Ironworks. 
in width and 6 feet lower than the present bridge, the 


increased width being obtained by taking in the old waggon | 


road immediately adjoining and connected with the bridge, 
and which the Carron Company had agreed to give’ free of 
charge. It was stated that the foundations of the present 
bridge could be utilised, and it was estimated that the cost 
of the reconstruction would be about:3,700/. 


Tue deepest mining shaft has been sunk to a little more 
than a mile in Cape Colony, and the deepest borehole has 
reached about the same depth in Silesia. It is said that 
there should be no insurmountable difficulties in carrying.a 
shaft down.twelve miles. An approximate estimate has 
shown that to reach a-depth of two miles the cost-would'be 
500,000/. Ten years would be. required,. and a. rock 
temperature of 122 degs. Fahr.:.would be found; while to 
penetrate twelve miles’ would cost 5,000,000/, and ‘would 
take eighty-five years, the rock temperature expected being 
272 degs. Fahr. LEAS : 

Tue Wolverhampton Board of Guardians were informed 
by the clerk at their last meeting that they had already 
borrowed from ,the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
175,000/. for the new workhouse, but that body refused to 
lend them any more. The committee had negotiated with 


| IMUM . =. | 
THE ONLY DAYLIGHT INCREASING WINDOW GLASS i | 
COMBINING LENSES AND PRISMS. 


NO DARK BUILDINGS, rooms, or base- 
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The plans showed a bridge 40 feet | 
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the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who required 33 per 
cent. for a loan of 25,000/. The Board was  15,000/. oyer- 
drawn on the treasurer, and the architect had signed a 
certificate for a further 13,009/. due to the contraetor for the 
new workhouse. lt was decided to again approach the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners with the view of obtaining 
their lowest rate of interest, as the matter is of serious 
importance to the ratepayers, the percentage asked for 
being in excess of other loans. wi 

Tue chief ‘officer of the Glasgow Fire Brigade, in his 
report for 1904, estimates the total loss from fires’ within 
the city was 101,500/, which was less than half the 
estimated amount of the previous year. The malicious 
calls rung in from street fire-alarms showed. the gratifying 
decrease of forty-five, the total recorded: being thirty-three. 


_ In five cases street alarms failed to act, but the system had 


been well maintained and all faults promptly remedied. 
Fires due to defective building’ construction still bulked 
largely in the “causes” table, no fewer than 301, or 40.78 
per cent., of the total within the city being due to this cause, 
thirteen only of these occurring in buildings erected since 
the passing of the Building Regulations Act, 1892. This 
percentage of fires caused by deféctive construction was the 
highest recorded during the past twenty years.’ 

‘Tue Borough Surveyor of Pontefract, in a letter to the 
Pulsometer Engineering Company respecting the break- 
down at Roall Waterworks, says “the duplicate set of 
pumps both broke down within three days, causing what 
might have been a serious water famine in this. district. - 
Thanks, however, ‘to the adaptability of the pulsometer, 
and the provision made by the Pulsometer Engineering 


. Company, Limited, for meeting emergencies of the descrip- 


tion, we were. enabled—although the-pumping station is 
five miles from a town—to have a complete temporary set 
of pumps at work in under fifty hours, thus averting a 
catastrophe. A larger pulsometer set was fixed a day or 
two later, and this efficiently maintained the water supply 
for over three weeks during the time. the*broken pumps 
were undergoing repairs.” 

THE housing of the working classes committee of the 
London County Council report that working-class dwellings, 
containing accommodation for 31,011 persons, have now 
been provided by the Council, and that in addition blocks 
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of dwellings capable of accommodating 912 persons are 
almost ready for occupation. The gross rental receivable 
from the dwellings amounts approximately to 118,000/. per 
annum. The income from all the dwellings has hitherto 
been sufficient to meet all outgoings after making full pro- 
vision for repairs and renewals, charging interest on capital 
outlay, and setting aside a sinking fund sufficient to replace 
the whole of the capital outlay within a period of sixty 
years. During the year ended March 1904 the interest and 
sinking fund-charges amounted to 46,8327. The.accumula- 
tion in the sinking fund-amounted at “the same -date to 
45,2252, while a sum of 18,0952. stood to the credit of the 
repairs and renewals account, after paying for all repairs 
required up to date. All these charges have been met out 
of revenue from the-dwellings. 


A. Bitz to provide for the establishment of wages 
boards has been presented by Sir Charles Dilke, and sup- 
ported by Messrs. Bell, John Burns, M‘Kenna, Tennant and 
Trevelyan. The object of the measure is to provide for the 
establishment of wages boards, with power to fix a mini- 
mum rate of wages to be paid to workers in particular 
trades. 
trades wages boards are to be appointed, so that, at all 
events in the first instance, wages boards need be appointed 
only for what are known as the ‘‘ sweated industries,” that 
is, industries in which outworkers are largely employed, 
and in which the rate of remuneration is low. A wages 
board will have power, if they think fit, to fix a minimum 
rate for any single kind of work.or for any single class of 
workers ina particular trade. They will have the widest 
discretion as to fixing a time rate or a piecework rate, and 
as to varying the minimum according to the kind of work 
and class of persons employed. The Bill provides that a 
wages board shall be composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and representatives of employed in equal numbers, 
with a chairman chosen by the members or. nominated by 
the Hame. Secretary. * It is proposed to entrust the enforce- 
ment of the payment of the minimum rate to factory 


It is left to the Home Secretary to say for what, 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


An English syndicate has secured control of the Montreal 
Light and Power Company, which has a practical monopoly 
of the electrical power supply of Montreal, by the purchase 
of 20,000 shares of the Corporation stock, which gives them 
a majority holding. ‘ 

Tue Board of Trade have adopted the recommendations 
of their inspector, Colonel Von Donop, on the question of 
the distances at which the tramcars. should be apart. when 
running in Manchester. - Fhe-cars"in the central’ parts of the 
city may approach each other very closely. In the outer 
districts a distance of 25 yards is to be maintained. 


Tue ratepayers of Torquay have by a public poll ex- 
pressed: disapproval of the raising of ,a loan by the.. Town 
Council amounting to 42,000/. for a new electric-lighting:and 
power station. A Local Government Board inquiry into 
the application took place’ some weeks ago. ‘There were 


5,069 votes against the project and 416 in favour of it: 


Tue Sheffield Corporation Electric Supply Department 
have fixed a new high candle-power are. lamp as a trial: at 
the corner of Surrey Street and Pinstone Street, in front, oP 
the town hall. This lamp consumes only the same energy 
as the other lamps round the town hall, but in comparison . 
gives a brilliant light. The same class of lamp is ‘used 


round the Mansion House in London with great success. 


Tue Ormskirk Urban Council have adopted an_electric- 
lighting scheme for the town at a cost of about 20,000/,,- 
which sum, however, includes the provision of a refuse. 
destructor to be worked in conjunction with the scheme. : 
The Council have entered into a provisional agreement with. 
the London- Electrical Construction: Company to, carry out 
the works. alr baer 

Tue electricity committee of Glasgow Corporatiomrecom- 
mend the appointment of Mr. W. W. Lackie, chief assistant, 
to succeed Mr. W. A. Chamen.as chief engineer and manager 
of the electricity department. at a salary of 80o0/.; to. rise to 


1,000/. It has also been agreed to recommend. that. Mr. 
Archibald Page, superintendent of the generating stations 
and sub-stations of the electricity department, be appointed 
chief assistant, in succession to Mr. Lackie, at.a salary of 


500/. 


inspectors. 


Tue expenditure of 5,295/.0on extensions at the municipal 
electrical works, Shrewsbury, has been sanctioned. . 


———$—$=—4 
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THE lighting of many of the streets of Dalkeith by | 


electricity was inaugurated on the 11th inst. The private 
lighting was turned on twelve months ago. The installa- 
tion of the Electric Supply Corporation consists of twenty- 
seven 1I0-ampere arc lamps, which are arranged in three 
circuits of nine lamps. The lamps are each of, 1,000 candle- 
power, and*are hung from columns of graceful design some 
24 feet high. 2 

THE Metropolitan Asylums Board desir¢ to obtain the 
consent of the Local Government Board to the inviting of 
tenders for the installation of proposed systems of electric 
lighting, telephones and fire-alarms at the Southern hospital 
from nine selected firms, and to their entering into a con- 
tract or contracts for the execution of the necessary works 
without, in'theé! first instance, advertising for sealed tenders. 
THE cost ‘is éxpected to be about 9,000/, 

(Se SUPE eS LR el 

«1,1 HE Louth,Town Council have rejected a scheme pre- 
pared by, Messrs. Handcock & Dykes, consulting engineers, 
for the installation of electricity within the borough. The 
total cost approximately was 13,010/, and oil had been 
decided ‘on asthe generating power ; 2,430. was put down 
for oil-engines and dynamos ; 4,980/. for Switches, switch- 
board, acctimulators and other accessories ; 4,000/. for mains 
and feeders ; 1,000/, for public lighting ; 80o0/. for services ; 
1,Loo/. fees and expenses: and silencing pit, 


) 


foundations 
130/. ; and buildings, from’ 80o/. to {,000/, 
AT the meeting of the Aberdeen Town ‘Council on the 
7th inst., allusion was made to the fact that their electrical 
engineer was engaged to advise the Dunfermline Corpora: 
tion regarding their proposed electric power order. Sub- 
sequently a member gave notice of motion to the effect that 
no Corporation official be allowed to engage officially in 
any work other than that connected with the Corporation 
unless with the consent of the Town Council; and, further, 
should ahy ‘fee be charged for such work, the same to be 
fixed by the committee under which the official is employed. 
“Tue, Administrative County of London and District 
Electric Power Company Bill” has been referred for 
examination to a select committee of the House of Lords, 
consisting of the Earl of Camperdown (chairman), the Earl 
of Lytton, Lord Zouche, Lord Aberdare and Lord Estcourt. 


The committee will also have under consideration the East | ignited it. On dexterously applying the point of a thin _ 
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London and Lower Thames Electric Power Bill, the Charing 
Cross and Strand Electric Supply Corporation Bill, the. City 
of London Electric Lighting Company Bill, the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company (Acton District) Bill, the -Metro- 
politan Electric Supply Company (Various Powers) Bill, 
the North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Bill, the 
Central Electric Supply Bill and the County of London 
Electric Supply Company Bill. ; 


AN ARCHITECT’S TINDER-BOXES. 


In an article on “Portable Fire” the Birmingham Daily 
Post says :—Our fellow-townsman, Mr. Jethro A, Cossins, 
has a very fine collection of tinder-boxes, which’ was 
exhibited at the last conversazione at the Birmingharn and 
Midland Institute, and attracted much attention. They com- 
prised with very few exceptions a specimen of every Kind 
known, although. there are, aS may be supposed, ‘many 
varieties of pattern and. detail. Some description of a. few 
of the specimens may not be without interest. ae 
_ A form that was once very common, but is now rarely 
seen, 1s a simple wooden box, 7 or 8 inches long and 4 or 
5 inches wide, divided into two unequal parts, whilst. the 
somewhat more expensive and portable box was made’ of 
sheet iron or tin. It was circular in. form, about 4 inchés 
in diameter and 2 inches deep. On the lid was a socket 
to hold a candle, and within a circular disc of tin to act as 


The steel was generally about 33 inches long 
and 2% inches wide, 
letter “U” reversed. 
black flint served to strike with, 
held it should be about 22 inches long and have one 
edge rather thin. 
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sulphur match a flame is quickly and easily, produced and 
can be at once transferred. to,. the candle. . The popular 
notion that to get a candle lighted by, means of.the flint and 
steel was a long and tedious process, generally resulting in 
barking the knuckles, is altogether, erroneous. If the 
appliances are good.and the tinder dry, it requires but little 
dexterity to get a flame in,less than half. a minute, as Mr. 
Cossins himself demonstrates,',| He,,in fact, can secure a 
light almost as expeditiously as with'a lucifer match. The 
forms referred to. were those, in use in farmhouses and 
cottages ; but many-of the tinder-boxes in the,collection are 
made of brass, and some ofithem are beautifully embossed 


and ornamented.. wall jis 


Tinder-boxes, for the pocket were also in demand, The > 


favourite pattern was a strong, oval iron box, sometimes 
japannéd -and ornamented, ‘bearing a resemblange to a 
common. form of tobacco;bex carried even nowy, instead of a 
pouch. In-sqme of; these| pocket: tinder-boxes the lid was 


entirely removable, and the;steel was rivetted to, the inside, © 


whilst others were hinged,.at thesside, the steel lying loose 


inside with the flint and tinderg,;;Another and even simpler — 


form appears ‘to: have)been; netiouncommon. _This was a 
brass cylinder about an:.inelmitnadiameter and three inches 
long, with a cover at one end and a sliding-bottom at the 
other... The ‘lid-and-sliding, bottom. .were, connected. by a 


light brass chain which hung-loosely. When the box was | 


to be used the sliding bottom was forced up the cylinder 
by the finger until the plug of tinder appeared near the 
open end at the top. ' Sparks were then-struck in the usual 


way, and when the light had been secured the sliding | 
bottom was drawn back down the cylinder, the piece of | 
flint placed inside and the lid put back into position. It is | 
highly probable that in these pocket instruments the tinder | 


used was a kind of tree fungus that had been steeped in a 
strong solution of saltpetre. 


There are several examples that bear a striking resem- | 


blance to a pistol, a shape that may have had its origin 
from a very simple cause. It is said that in the days of the 
flint and steel muskets soldiers used the locks of their 
weapons for obtaining a light. A piece of tinder was 
placed in the pan, and the lock was jthen snapped. This 
would be a quick and ready means of securing the. light, 
and what more natural than that it should suggest the 


pistol-shaped tinder-box? The commonest kind of pistol 
tinder-boxes look like a pistol without a barrel. They are 
fitted with forked props to make them stand level, and have 
a socket for a candle screwed into the side. A little re- 
ceptacle in the side of the stock serves to contain matches, 
and is closed by a lid with ahasp. A more expensive kind 
is of brass, with a short barrel like a pistol in which the 


_matches were kept. Some small and highly-finished pistol 
| tinder-boxes were also made for the, pocket. 


Mr. Cossins 
has one of Japanese manufacture. It, is beautifully chased 
and is fitted with a small spring lock, flint and steel, a piece , 
of exquisitely-adjusted mechanism. , — 

Tinder-boxes were in general use until about 1835, but 
were then supplanted by more expeditious and portable 
methods of securing a light.. The writer remembers the 
first matches longer and wider than those, now used, tipped 
with a chemical preparation, covering about half an inch, 
They were ignited by drawing them quickly between a 
folded piece of chemically-dressed cardboard, hinged in the 
middle and closed, on the match. The operation was 
frequently unsuccessful. If the card were pinched too 
tightly by the forefinger and thumb of the left hand whilst 
the match was withdrawn by the right it broke into two 
pieces. If the card were too loosely held the chemicals did 
not act. Then came matches more nearly resembling those . 
now used, but when they were struck they made a con- 
siderable report. They were called Congreve matches, after 
the inventor of the rockets so much used at that time, and 
since, in British warfare. The clever manipulator of the 
flint and steel doubtless clung to!them for a time, but 
ultimately the old tinder-box had to give way before the 
handy little match now so cheap and so perfect. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTES’ BUILDING SECTION. | 


Tue first ordinary meeting of the above section was held 
on Saturday, March 11, at the Marlborough Room at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic. Mr. Hugh Davies, head of the , 
architectural and building trades’ department, Northern 
Polytechnic, was in the chair. 

‘A paper entitled “The Training of a Craftsman” was 
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read by Mr. E. L. Bates, of the London County Council 
School of Building, Brixton, S.W. et : i 

The paper reviewed the past training of the craftsman 
as set forth in the charters of several of the City companies, 


emphasised the entire lack of any systematic training at the 


present time, the difficulties of teachers and students under 
present conditions, and made valuable suggestions for the 
efficient training of future craftsmen. After remarks and 
criticisms by the Chairman, Secretary, Mr. Evans (South- 


Western Polytechnic), Mr. Purcher (Wandsworth), Mr. Firth - 


(Tottenham), and Mr. Fitzgerald (Paddington), it was felt 
by all present that the subject was one of national and vital 
importance, and that it was not possible to adequately dis- 
cuss the excellent paper in an impromptu manner. 
decided on the suggestion of Mr. Hobart Pritchard, of the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, to adjourn the discussion to the 
next meeting of the section on April 1, and that in the mean- 
time the paper be printéd and circulated in order that mem- 
bers might give the matter careful consideration. 

The meeting was of the opinion that some’ practical 
‘scheme would be evolved as the result of the discussion, 
and which, taking into account the personnel of the section, 


would be a valuable contribution towards the solution of a | 


very difficult problem. A vote of sympathy with Mr. C. F. 


Mitchell, head of the technical school, Regent Street Poly- | 


technic, in his present serious illness, was passed unani- 
mously. 


NATAL ARCHITECTS’ INSTITUTE. 


Tue annual meeting of the Natal Institute was presided 
over by Mr. Cathcart W. Methven, who delivered the 
following address :— 

Colleagues and gentlemen,—Before moving the adoption 
of the report and balance-sheet which we have just heard, 
I would beg to submit a few remarks upon the more im- 
portant evénts of the past year, my first as President of the 
Natal Institute-of’ Architects. First of all, 1 would most 
heartily thank my colleagues for the honour done. to me in 
electing me President of the Institute, an honour which I 
appreciate all the more, coming as it does from my brother 
architects. It was, however, with many misgivings 
that I entered upon the duties, following as I did a 


It was’ 


|many and so varied as to be quite perplexing. 
| desirability, therefore, of having a uniform set of conditions 
_to be used by all the members of our Institute can hardly 


man of such exceptional popularity and of. so “Many ° 
good points as our ‘late respected chief, William Emery 
Robarts. His’ works in Durban are so ‘well known and 
numerous that it can with truth be said of him, “Si monu- 
mentum requiris circumspice.” To him is due the honour 
of founding the Institute, and of getting it incorporated 
by Act of Parliament. It is therefore with all the more 
satisfaction that we are able to report a certain amount 
of work done by the Institute which we know, from his 
expressed views on the subject, to be exactly on the lines 
he would have adopted. It is ‘some gratification to have. 
secured the excellent portrait of our late President which 
you see hanging on the wall. The thanks.of the Institute. 
are due to the hon. secretary, Mr. Ritchie, the donor of 
the handsome’ and appropriate gift. 
_° I regret’ to have*to record the death,° under circum: 
stances so tragic: as to be unparalleled in the ‘history’ of : 
the colony, of Frank-M. Kent,’ of’Maritzburg, one of the 
foundation members of the Institute.  An‘able and talented 
architect and an exceptionally ¢fever draughtsman, he has — 
left throughout the coldhy*matty'examples of his skill. In 
Durban his best known works are the Girls’ Model School, 
Gale Street, won in competitidi{and the Brewery Build- 
ings in West Street. TR. OD NE a 
A subject which has demanded considerable time’and’ 
trouble from your sub-committee appointed for the-purpose 
has been the preparation of a*model set of conditions of — 
contract between building owner‘and builder, This has 
been done largely in conjunction with a sub-committee 


| from the Master Builders’ Association and is now: com- 


pleted, and we hope to the satisfaction of everyone. 
Hitherto the conditions of contract in’ use have been so | 
The 


be over-estimated, alike to building owners, architects and 
builders. 

The classes for building construction and mathematics, 
conducted by Mr. Cunningham in the Boys’ Government. 
School, Durban, under the patronage of the Institute, seem 
to be meeting a long-left want and to be making good 
progress. Last session the pupils were examined by the 
Council, and book prizes and certificates were awarded 
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by the Institute to the best pupils. At the prize-giving, 
Mr. Delaney, Government inspector of schools for the coast 
district, took the opportunity of publicly thanking the 


Institute for its help in assessing the work of the students | 


in subjects of which none of the Government officials had 
sufficient knowledge to enable them to do so. While on the 
subject of technical education I would mention that your 
President’ was requested to appear before the Government 
Commission on technical education and state his views on 
the subject. This I did, when I put before the Commission 
what, in my opinion, should be done in the matter by 
Government for a town of the size of Durban. 

During the past year the Institute has been increasingly 
recognised by building owners, builders and legal prac- 
titioners, requesting me, as your President, to act as 
arbitrator, assessor and valuator, and to give expert evidence 
in the courts of law. While this class of work is largely 
non-remunerative owing to the amount of time involved, | 
have attempted to do my best to give satisfaction, in order 
to encourage what doubtless is intended as a compliment 
to your Institute. 

At last we have made a definite start with what, to my 
mind, is the most important matter of all affecting the 
interests of our profession. I allude to the registration ur 
statutory qualification of architects, a subject upon which 
our late President had.very decided opinions. Many people 
are ignorant of the fact, and when informed of it are quite 
incredulous, that any person whatsoever can by paying 5/. 
per annum obtain a Government license to practise as an 
architect and “no questions asked.” Such, however, is the 
melancholy fact—a fact, alas! too painfully demonstrated 


by some of the buildings which disfigure the streets of our | 


towns. While doctors, lawyers, dentists, chemists and 
conveyancers are all protected’ by Government, the poor 
architect is exposed to the competition of a host of char- 
latans who usurp his title, filch his commissions and bring 
discredit on his craft. In most other countries than ours 


the public and the profession are protected from unqualified | 


and unprincipled practitioners. Then why not here? 
The building operations of any community affect not 
only its financial interests, but also its physical well- 
being, aye, even in cases, its very life. Surely the public 
have a right to demand that those to whom the supervision 
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of these building operations is entrusted are properly 
trained and qualified to undertake them. There are, it is 
true, a few-architects who are not in favour of registration. 
They say that an architect is an artist, and that one cannot 
examine or test art, but surely while maintaining the 
highest ideals it must be possible to exclude those who 
under reasonable tests show that they altogether lack either 
any aptitude for architecture or adequate training. ‘In 
Germany and America the universities grant degrees in 
architecture, artistic knowledge and design, as well as in 
the science of building construction. This fact supports the 


| contention that artistic acquirements can be tested by a 


qualifying not a competitive examination. Then, again, 
others object and say that registration would have the effect 
(since all existing practising architects would have to be 
put on the register) of stamping with the seal of official 
approval the lowest ranks of practising so-called architects. 
True, but every year that qualification is postponed the 
situation gets worse and worse, for the immediate effect of 


a Registration Act would be to put a stop to any further 


increase in the number of incompetents, and thenceforward 
they would naturally be a gradually diminishing quantity. 
Of course, it-is principally the younger generation of archi- 
tects which would benefit, and, as I told the Government 
Commission, technical education would then be not only 
desirable but an absolute necessity. A sub-committee of 
five has been formed to push this matter ahead, and bring 
it before Government. We confidently look for the support 
of not only all the members of the Institute, but also of the 
public, and so help to give our profession a recognised 
status, and raise the standard of architectural education and 
training throughout the colony. 

We meet this year under the cloud of severe commercial 
depression, which, of course, brings building practically to 
a standstill. As old commissions get completed, and very 
few new ones are forthcoming to take their place, we are 
face to face with a situation which has been unparalleled in 
Durban for the past fifteen years. We are told that trade 
will soon revive, but I fear that there is a lot of leeway to 
make up. Trade will have to revive considerably betore 
even the buildings that are completed are -all occupied, let 
alone building any new ones. Two important municipal 
buildings have been practically completed, viz. the Central 
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Fire. Station (Ing & Anderson) and Telephone Exchange 
(Stott & Kirkby), both won in competition, assessed by our 
Jate President. A great many business premises have been 
completed during the year under review, and there are still 
more approaching completion. Many of these show a 
distinct advance in the character of the building to what we 
have been hitherto accustomed in Durban, by the more or 
less liberal use of granite, stone, terra-cotta, tiles and fire- 
resisting construction., Many of the new, buildings are 
distinct ornaments to the town, but,“alas! how many are 
not. While we know that the municipal authorities doa little 


towards trying to preserve the architectural amenities of | 
our principal thoroughfares, it is thought by many that | 


they could and ought to do more, and defend us from some 
of the hideous sights which force themselves upon us. 
Happily the building public seem to be slowly awakening 
to the fact that good architecture has a commercial value of 
its own; for they can hardly fail to note that where a 


building is well planned and artistically treated, it is more | 


eagerly sought after and its value correspondingly enhanced. 

Before closing this already too lengthy epistle, I would 
urge you to try and use more frequently the comfortable 
premises which we now possess in Hermitage Street. All 
the best professional papers are to be found there for 
perusal as opportunity offers, and it has also been sug- 
gested that, say, monthly meetings should be held (at any 
rate, during the winter months), when papers could be 
read and discussed to our mutual edification. Throughout 
the year your Council have always been ready with their 
valuable advice, and supported me with unswerving loyalty. 
I desire to record my heartiest thanks to them. 


FAILURES OF CONSTRUCTION.* 


In presenting to you the problem of this evening’s talk I 
shall not try to touch upon every point in which con- 
struction may be said to have failed, and the point of view 


* A paper by Mr. F. Elliot Cabot, assistant secretary of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, read before the Boston Society 
of Architects, and published in the American Architect. 
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is perhaps more correctly described as that of the insurance 
engineer than that of the underwriter. 
the term “insurance engineer” rather than “ underwriter ” 
were it not for the fact that the insurance engineer asa 


factor in our improved knowledge of construction is com- ( 
paratively new, and that to most people the term fire- 


underwriter expresses more definitely the idea I am here to 
represent. ; a _ 

Of the types of construction which have been most 
prominent of late in the minds of the public there are two 
which probably are to-day better. known than others. These 
are “ mill” construction—so-called because it was supposed 
at least to be patterned on the standard of the best types of 
construction for manufacturing plants—and the so-called 
“fireproof ” construction. a 

Both of these types have been presented to the public as 
panaceas for the enormous fire-loss of this country (a 
destruction of property which is as truly a loss as if the 
money value represented by it had been thrown into the 
sea), and both of them them have, in some forms of their 
development, failed entirely to prevent this loss. 

The reasons for these failures are matters of careful 
study by active-minded men, trained for the purpose, and 
once understood will be as surely overcome as other 
engineering: problems have been. asl 

In the case of the so-called ‘ mill” construction the error 
seems to have been twofold: first, in the application of 
this construction to work for which it was not intended ; 
and secondly, in a failure to carry out fully and properly 
the principles upon which. this form of construction was 
based. 

This type of building was originally designed to cover 
in and protect from the weather large manufacturing 
establishments in which strength and not beauty was the 
leading requisite. It was designed to remedy certain 
defects which had appeared in the earlier type of building 
used for manufacturing purposes, such as concealed hollows 
in walls and floors, unduly combustible roofs and passages 
for fire, but not for firemen, from one part of the building 
to another, and it did overcome such difficulties to a 
very reasonable extent. It also improved the lighting, 
heating and ventilation of buildings for such work, and, ‘n 
combination with the probable contents and 
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cellent fire-fighting apparatus which was provided, suc- | stances it is not surprising that ‘* mill” construction did not 
eded largely in furnishing a satisfactory substitute (for for city waréhouses fulfil all expectations. Yet I do not 
ill building) for the “combustible architecture” which | feel that the construction was to blame but the use made 
id preceded it. It must, however, be kept in mind that | of it. Railroad semaphores are a necessary part of railroad 
mpared to the city building to be used for the ‘storage | equipment, and especially so in these days of fast trains, 
dsale of merchandise” the mill, even the cotton-mill, | yet I once heard a first-class engine-driver say that “ they 
‘tains but little combustible @ontents, and that the mill, | got in the way like thunder when you wanted to make 
ough often containing large unbroken floor-areas, is of | time,” and I fear that this is the feeling of many merchants 


mmparatively slight height. and owners of buildings as to the essentials of mill con- 
When, therefore, the success of this construction (which | struction. 
as really the first work of the insurance engineer) In | In the case of “fireproof” construction difficulty seems 


sducing the fire-loss in mills brought it to public notice, | to have come from a different cause. As in many other 
1d the attempt was made to adapt it for use in stores and | matters the American tendency to go to extremes has 
arehouses, no adequate provision was made for the | resulted in undertaking the construction of enormous 
yanged conditions. The requirements of trade called for | buildings, limited only by the strength of materials as to 
fices and counting-rooms ; they were partitioned off with | height and by the ground available as to area. In con- 
ard-pine sheathing. The shape and size of city lots made structing such vast buildings it has been assumed that 
difficult to put the stairways and elevator-shafts in sepa- | because a material would not under ordinary conditions 
ite brick towers, as they are in the best built mills, so the | burn it was therefore “fireproof,” or at least reasonably 
‘airways and elevators were put inside the main walls of “ fre-resisting.” The enormous expense required by such 
1e building, and were left unenclosed or only partially cut | construction has led to economies which have proved 
ff. The desire to have attractive salesrooms led to the use | dangerous and to methods which fire has tried and found 
f varnish in place of plain wood, or, better still, well | wanting. No one who saw the United States Government 
whitewashed surfaces. The necessary crowding together | Warehouse, at Baltimore, soon after the awful conflagration 
f buildings in cities makes thorough protection of outside | of last year, can have any doubt that it is possible to build 
penings most important. But shutters interfere with light, | a warehouse of reasonable size which would, even under 
nd require attention which, without mill discipline, was | the terrible strain of such a fire as that, be a protection to 
ot easily secured, so shutters were neglected or often | the merchandise within its walls. If it had not been for 
mitted. the alteration in its original form made necessary by the 
The use of such buildings to house several tenants under | introduction of a modern elevator, I doubt whether the 
ne roof made the mill discipline impossible and increased | expense of repairing that building would have been more 
naterially the danger of fire from rubbish, from careless | than the cost of glass for the windows and a little paint 
ise of matches, from many other well-known causes. The | and putty. 
ack of skilled mechanics as a part of the working force of It may be said that this building was not exposed to 
uch a building was no doubt.a reason that proper fire- the extreme test of those awful hours... Yet buildings all 
ighting facilities, as a part of the equipment of the building, | round it were totally wrecked. and it stands to-day in 
vere not more commonly provided. In short, there was an | practically its original form, except in the substitution of 
ttempt to use “mill” construction for warehouses and brick for granite for its interior columns. 
tores without keeping in mind its essential features, which And this leads me to a digression from the main thread 
riefly are: —No “vertical openings,” no “concealed | of my argument. For thirty years every engineer, every 
paces,” the minimum of “combustible finish,” with ample architect, every builder of repute has known that stone, 
acilities for extinguishing fire at its discovery, and ample | especially granite and marble, while not in themselves 
yrotection from outside exposure. Under these circum- ' combustible, are destroyed by fire almost as readily as 
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‘wood. If anyone had doubted it before last winter, the We use iron face-plates on the fronts of these buildings 
Baltimore fire proved it beyond any doubt. er I venture | and let the adjoining brickwork rest upon them so that a 
‘to say that there is not to-day a large city in this country in | slight expansion of the iron displaces many feet of brick 
which there will not be during the year 1905 a large facing. Does it pay? Is it good work? Does the result 
amount of marble or granite used in fireproof buildings, | justify it? Surely not. 


and in parts of such buildings so high above the street that In the fireproof building, too, we seem to depart from 
‘the use of water to protect them from fire will be, so far as | the construction which 1S justifiable for such work by the 
fire-departments are concerned, physically impossible. _ great expanse of unprotected windows. ; 

- Is it possible that the American brain, so fertile in every Of course, light and air are most desirable, but from the 


other direction, is unable to cope with the problem of | underwriter’s point of view it is fair to expect protection 
designing and erecting an attractive and suitable exterior | from more than the weather in the best type of building. 
for a building which is designed to resist fire ? Vertical openings, too, have been quite a factor in the 
And now let us return for a moment to the false econo- | destruction of several buildings of this type, especially in 
mies which so often confront the underwriter who, from | those of a great height, as they almost variably act as a 
‘the business point of view, is endeavouring to fix a proper | flue to draw the fire from one storey to another. Ifa large” 
price for the indemnity which he has for sale. office-building 1s to be regarded simply as a stove which 
One of the commoner forms is the slighting or the | will from time to time be burnt out, 1t is perhaps sufficient 
deliberate reduction of the protection for the steel framing | to provide for protection to the building itself, but if it is to 
which is the skeleton of all these great buildings. The provide protection for its contents then the vertical openings 
records of the cost of construction of some of the larger | and the exposed windows need protection. 
office-buildings destroyed in the Baltimore fire show that I have tried briefly to state why these forms of con- 
the marble wainscotting and flooring of the halls in these | struction have not been as successful as they ought to have 
buildings cost more than the protection of the steel frames, | been, and I will endeavour briefly to give the insurance- _ 
and we know that in one building, at least, a form of floor engineer’s hope of what may be done to overcome these 
construction which was proved to be satisfactory was given | difficulties. 


up and a cheaper and, as it proved, entirely unreliable form Considering first the “mill” form of construction, I 
substituted at a saving of 1 or 2 per cent. of the cost of the | believe the automatic sprinkler, the fire-door and the fire- 
building. shutter, with a restricted use of combustible finish, will 
Surely such work as this is not worthy of respect, and | solve most if not all of our difficulties in this direction. | 
is not and cannot. be.remunerative in the long run. wish architects and engineers would make themselves — 


We are asking these steel frames to carry enormous | more familiar with the use of sprinklers, because so much 
loads, to withstand great strains, and yet we grudge them may be done in the construction of the building to make 
the slight additional cost of a reasonable protection against | sprinklers thoroughly effective. A smooth ceiling or one 
fire, not only against a conflagration, but against such fires with panels approximately 1o feet by ro feet or 5 feet by 
as have and will occur within the building or its immediate | 10 feet will give sprinklers the best chance to distribute the 
neighbours, and we spend twice the money which the | water to the best advantage. ‘ | 
proper protection would cost on decoration which may or For the “ fireproof building I must, at the risk of being 
may not be good art. ; : a) called a crank, urge the use of wire-glass” in metal 

Again, it is a common practice to set interior Partitions frames, both for exterior use and where it is necessary to 
on top of combustible wooden floors, even when the par- | light stair and elevator wells. 


titions are made wholly of incombustible material, and as Cut off the vertical openings, protect the steel frames — 
a result a slight damage to the wooden floor wrecks twice everywhere and protect exposed windows, then “ fireproof” 
its value in partitions and their finish. buildings will come nearer to deserving their name. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT 


(For Hot and Cold Water Supply), and — 
HALF-TURN LEVER WASTE, 


Upwards of 5,000;in Use in Various Parts of the ‘Country 
in Public Baths, Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, ; 
and Private Houses. Pe = 


j ; \ 
Cold -water can only ‘be admitted first, thus preventin . 
damage to the Bath, and injury to Bather from scalding. : 


Supplied to H.M. the King at Windsor Castle, and various: 
Residences of the Nobility. ; 


AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


THE “LONDON” WARMED FRESH-AIR 
_ VENTILATING GRATE & STOVE, 


USED IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND and BRANCHES; the CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL, ALDERSHOT, 
and other important Buildings. | 


Y 


1), 


y 


e 


2) G.JENWINGS. LONDON 


a N EW SH owroo MS . ‘Architects are invited to inspect these and other Specialties ie the New and Extensive 
+ Showrooms, where further particulars can be obtained. . Catalogues on application to 


GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENGINEERS TO. H.M. THE KING 
'. gENNINGS: LONDON,” LAMBETH PALACE -ROAD,.-LONDON..___, _ Telepaage 


in 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


_ Stebitect and Contract Seporter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS | 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 
most important centres of the professions of 


Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- | 
ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT - 
WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch | 


Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


Gecoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
leit at those Offices, and copies of “The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 


publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD | 


& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Betrcast E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


nm view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 


the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our | 
who has 


staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, 


made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | 


en the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to | 


our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office. of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Echtor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


he 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No conemunication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
nane and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their’ communications 

as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS), Ere: 

*«* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, G:c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this descr tption be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thur Ssdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CoLcHESTER.—April 13.—For school in Mill Road, Mile 
End. Block plan to be oni from Mr. C. E. Denton, 
Educational Offices, Colchester. 


Kine’s Norron.—April -26.—For the erection of a public 
library in Church Hill, King’s Norton.—Architects must be 
resident in King’s Norton or practising in Birmingham. 
Particulars may “be obtained from Mr. A. W. Cross, sur- 
veyor, 10 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

Lampetn. — March 30.— For municipal buildings at 
Brixton Hill. Particulars from Mr. H. J. Smith, Town | Hall, 
Kennington, S.E. 

ecu ireet —April 29.—For the erection of a free public 
| library. Premiums of 50/4, 30/7. and 20/. will be awarded. 
General conditions and instructions, with an outline plan of 
site, may be obtained from Mr. 2 Mills, clerk, Council 
Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 

RocHester.—May 15.—-For the erection of a municipal 
technical institute at Rochester. Three premiums of 50, 
20 and 10 guineas will be awarded. Copies of the instruc- 
tions and a plan of the site can be had from Mr. W. Banks, 
surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

SWINDON. =e ei 14.—The education committee of the 
Town Council of Swindon propose to .erect a public ele- 
mentary school with accommodation for 840 scholars, and 
Invite plans from architects. Mr. W. Seaton, Secretary to 
_the Education Committee, Education Office, Town Hall, 
Swindon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


| ALLENDALE Town.—March 31.—For the erection of a 
| temperance hall at Allendale Town, Northumberland. 
Messrs. Badenoch & Bruce, Emerson Chambers, Blackett 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD (LANncs).—April 18. the 
erection of a new administrative building, scarlet-fever and 
diphtheria pavilions, laundry, disinfector, stables and 
mortuary buildings, and other work at existing hospital 
buildings, for the Ashton-in-Makerfield Urban District 
Council. Messrs. Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, architects, 
| Wigan. 

BaRNSLEY.—March 30.—For the erection of a house in 
Derby Street, Dodworth Road, Barnsley. Messrs. R. & W. 
Dixon, architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 


SASH 
CANOPY 
SKYLIGHT 
smi ENT 


UXFER 


‘PRIS 


Shops 200 feet deep 
Lighted with Daylight. 
Basements made avail- 

able for Salesraoms. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


[G.HALLSEFINSBURY.E.C 


q 
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3aTLEY.—April 5.—For the masons’, joiners’, plumbers’, 
plasterers’, slaters’, painters’ heating engineers’ and elec- 
trical engineers’ work respectively in the erection of the 
Carnegie free library. Messrs. W. Hanstock & Son, archi- 
tects, Branch Road, Batley. 

Betrast.—April, 4.—For building a chancel, vestry, &e. ; 
All Saints Church, University Street, Belfast. Mr. William 
J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

BewcastLe.—April 3.—For erection of a stone bridge 
across the Kirk Beck at Shopford, Bewcastle. Mr. James 
Murray, district surveyor, Kirklinton, Carlisle. 

BLacKBURN.—March 28.—For erection of public baths at 
Belper Street. Mr. William ‘Stubbs, borough engineer, 
Municipal Offices. 

Boston.—April 15.—For erection of a new infirmary, 
laundry, boiler-house and mortuary at the workhouse, 
Boston, Lincs. Mr. James Rowell, architect, Church Lane, 
30ston. 

Brentwoop. — April 1.—For the erection of a new 
mortuary building at the Essex County lunatic asylum, 
Brentwood. Mr. F. Whitmore, county architect, Duke Street, 
Chelmsford. 

BripLincton.—Marcen 28.—For the erection and comple- 
tion of a detached residence. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, 
Carlton House, Bridlington. 


Carpirr.—April 6.—For the erection of a filter-house | 


near Cardiff. 
Town Hall, 


and meter-house at the Heath filter-beds, 
Mr. C. H. Priestley, waterworks engineer, 
Cardiff. 

CaRLISLE.— April A ae he the. erection of two. stone 
bridges of 20 feet and 30 feet spans respectively, across 
Glencoyne and Aira Becks, Greystoke and Patterdale. 


Mr. George Joseph Bell, county surveyor, The Courts, 
Carlisle. 
Car is_e.—April 4.—For the erection of a Dutch barn 


at the Carlisle cemetery. Clerk’s Office, 27 Lowther Street, 
Carlisle. 

CatraLt.—March 31.—For the erection of two sets of 
refractory cells in connection with the inebriates’ reforma- 
tory at Cattal, near York. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, architect 


to the committee, Wakefield. 


| the county of Derby. 
| about 3 


Consetrr.—April 5.—For the erection of additions to the 
Travellers’ Rest inn at Consett, Durham. 
Dickinson & Son, architects, 5 Houndgate, Darlington. | 

CupwortH.—March 27.—-For extension of the Cudworth 
engine-shed, for the Hull and Barnsley Railway Company, 
Mr. R. Pawley, engineer, 9 Charlotte Street, Hull. 

Deat.—March 27.—For the erection of two small one- 
storey shops in Broad Street. Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
23 Queen Street, Deal. 

Derwent.—March 27.—For the construction of the 
Grindleford to Rowsley section of the Derwent aqueduct, in 
The work will comprise—tunnels, 
mile ; cut and cover, about 4 miles; 45-inch pipe 
laying, about 4? miles, with valve-houses, stream crossings, 
&c. Mr. Edward Sandeman, engineer, Bamford, near 
Sheffield. 

East Fen.—April 3.—For the erection of a barn in the 
East Fen, Lancs. Mr. G. E. Clark, borough surveyor, 
Municipal Buildings, Boston. 

E:cin.—March 31.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber and painter and glazierwork of new church, 
Elgin. Mr. W. C. Reid, architect, Elgin. 

Exeter.—March 25.—For new parish institute for 
St..David’s, Exeter. Mr. Harbottle Reed, architect, 12 Castle 
Street, Exeter. 

Goore.—April 3.—For the erection of public swimming 
baths in Pasture Road, Goole. Mr. 
surveyor, Council Offices, Goole. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—March 31.—For the mason, joiner, 
slater and plasterer, plumber and painter’s work in the 
erection of a detached residence at Aynsome, Grange-over- 
Sands.. Messrs. Harrison, Hall & Moore, architects, Lan- 
caster. 

GuILpForD.—March 27.—For the erection of brick and 
concrete piers to carry a girder bridge across the mill stream 
at Rickford, with all hauling, hoisting, scaffolding and 
Jabour in connection with the erection of the bridge. Mr. 
John Anstee, engineer, Council Offices, Guildford. 

Heicuincton.—For alterations and improvements té 
property at Heighington, Durham. Mr. John Richardson, 
Front Street, Wingate. 


Messrs. G,_ 


E. Hazeldine Barber, 


LINGRUSTA~W ALTON nz sunsury watt pecoration 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


< HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, Bo 
CA M E®© ID 9 The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, a 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FREDK. WALTON & CO. LtTp., Sole Wanufackurers and Bafentees, 
1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. agg, aePRORe, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S i 
ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


HOT WATER HEATING. — 
“HORNET” Rapid Circulation System 


(PATENTED). 


A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
PERFECT REMEDY for DEFECTIVE & SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLDROYD & C0., Ltd., ENGINBERS, CROWN QUORKS, LEEDS: 


Telegrams, 
“ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


(REGISTERED). 
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Hererorp.—March 31.—For the restoration of the tower Lonpon.—March 29.—For the erection of a branch 
‘of St. Peter’s Church, Hereford, and other works. Messrs. | library in Lillie Road, for the Fulham Borough Council. 
Nicholson & Hartree, ‘architects and surveyors, Hereford. Mr. Francis Wood, borough engineer and surveyor, Town 
Herne Bay.—March 31.-—For the supply, installation | Hall, Fulham, 5.W, 
cand fixing in the town hall of a heating apparatus on the | Lonpon.—March 30.—For the execution of alterations 
‘principle of the low-pressure hot-water system. Mr. | and additions to the medical superintendent’s house at 
F. W. f. Palmer, sur veyor, Town Hall, Her ne Bay. Southwark infirmary, East Dulwich Grove, Sake Mr, G. iD 


: | Stevenson, architect, 13 4 King Str : 
HiprperHotmE.—March 27.—For the erection of four | , architect, 13 and 14 King Street, E.C. 


housés, &c., at Whitehall, Hipperholme.. Yorks. Mr. Ray- 
mond Berry, architect, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


- IRELAND.—March 31.—For additions and alterations to 
52 South Mall, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, | 
28 South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—April 10.—For making alterations and addi- 
tions to premises in-Church Street, Antrim. Mr. William J. ee : : : : 
Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Beliece | winding mill, together with weaving-shed extensions, at 

TRELAND.—April 10.—For making alterations and addi- ieee Sts Sate ae ps W. Dyson, architect and surveyor, 
tions to two cottages at Ballywalter, co. Down. = Mr. | poe eae ak ae 
William J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 


Kine’s Heatu.—April 4.—For-the erection of a public 
eprary at King’s Heath, near Birmingham. Mr. Ambrose | MaNncHESTER.—March 27.—For alterations and additions 
W. Cross, surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. to the Lloyd Street and Mulberry Street municipal schools, 

Lamorran.—April 1.—For the erection of a wain- house Hulme, Manchester. The Education Offices, Deansgate 
at Tregenna, Lamorran, Cornwall. Mr. George Gow, | Manchester. ; ae a 
‘Tregothnan Office, Truro. : | MitcHam.—April 4.—For the construction of a brick- 

LancLey Parx.—March 29.—For the erection of ten built gasholder tank at- Mitcham, Surrey. Mr. Benjamin 
‘houses at Langley Park, co. Durham. Mr. Geo. Thos. | Green, secretary and manager, the Works, Mitcham. 
Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Black Hill, co. Durham. Mortey.—March. 29.—For alterations and additions to 

Leeps.—March 29.—For the laying of a concrete bed | mill premises, Grove Mills, Morley, Yorks. Messrs. T. 4 
and new wood and stone paving at the workhouse premises. | Buttery & S. B. Birds, architects, Queen Street, Morley. 
Messrs. T. Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. Newark.—March 30.—For the erection of infectious and 

Lonpon.— March 28.— For (a) erection of artisans’ | small-pox hospitals and appurtenant works in Barnby Road, 
dwellings at Magnolia Road, Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick, | Newark. Mr. George Sheppard, borough surveyor, Town 
and (6) street improvement works at Belmont Road, | Hall, Newark. 


| Lonpon.—March 31.—For additions and alterations to 
| the Alexandra schools, Western Road, Wood Green. Mr. 
| C. J. Gunyon, architect, Town Hall, Wood Green. 
Lypp.—March 25.—For the erection of four cottages at 
Lydd. Mr. Albert E. Lacey, architect and surveyor, Ash- 
ford, Kent. 
MACCcLESFIELD.—For the erection of a new carding and 


MaccLesFIELD.—March 31.—For sanitary blocks to male 
| ward No. 5 at the Parkside asylum, Macclesfield. Mr. H. 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


Chiswick. Mr. John Barclay, surveyor to the Council, | NotrincHam.—March 28.—For the erection of a new 
Town Hall, Chiswick.’ dormitory at the ‘city asylum. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city 
Lonpoy.—March 29,—For the erection of a receiving | architect, Guildhall, Nottingham. 
house for children in Acton Lane, Willesden, N.W. Mr. | OxpHAaMmM.—March 27.—For the erection of new schools 
Alfred Saxon Snell, architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, at Clarksfield. Mr. Harold Cheetham, architect, Prudential 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Buildings, Union Street, Oldham. 
ELECTRIC | ROOFING TILES. ‘her TAR-MAGADAM 
= PATENT 
VARIOUS COLOURS. 
[YDRO-EXTRACTORS. SPECIAL HAND-MADE. Sancy-faced. MIXER 


Trade Mark: 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {y.( "\arsitice. q4xIMUM OUTPUT. MINIMUM COST. BEST WORK. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. eT Toe 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. biteroakeruivdeea: Eerceace r. & CO. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are} 


as good now as when first fixed. Also makers of 1h2 Patent * AOME” STON BBREAKER 
To keep out Damp and Water the use of}| PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


[Rock ”ASPHALTE | | OGK-JAW 


from the material and workmanship of the 


|FRENCH ASPHALTE ee TILES 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. peau 


FINEST “HYD ) 
OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, i a L [ IWE | hs: | 
MOTHERWELL. THE GE | 


Reece sty Ouaiogues: Frees Free, MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


‘* PERFECTION SYSTEM” 
rik ES For FLOORS, ROOF OF THE DAY. 


“Wert es PATENT GLAZING For full descriptive Oatalcgue, address the Patentee— 
Ae ‘CHARLES D. CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. Newport, Mon. 
WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 

he TRENT ART TILE tO. LONDON OFFICE: 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5.W. 
WADLINCOTE, NEAR" 'BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
RARE ERT SATO STAT SE SET ESE AEE YO EIEIO ELE HELE PE PRA E  IA 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. | 


) Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. § 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
ld Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873, Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Wrorks—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


i 
Vol. LXXII. cf THE ARCHITEGT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 128, 6d. 
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Orpincton.—April 7.—For the erection of a small-pox 
hospital in Crotton Heath Wood, Orpington, Kent. Mr. 
John Ladds, 93 Pemberton Road, Harringay, London, N. 

OvenpvEeN.—March 28.—For the erection of pair of semi- 
detached villas on the Moor Lane building estate, Ovenden, 
Yorks. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, 
Halifax, 

Portsmoutu.—March 28.—For constructing a new wing 
and an extension of the boundary wall at the infectious 
diseases hospital at Milton. The Borough Engineer’s 
Offices, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

RapciirFE (Lancs).— April 5.—For the erection of 
registrar’s house and mortuary chapel and other works, 
on the cemetery site, Radcliffe. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, engi- 
neer to the Council. ; 

RADCLIFFE CoLLIERY.—March 29.—For the erection of 
the Hauxley Radcliffe Colliery (:nfants’) school, Northum- 
berland, for 200 children. County Surveyor’s Office, The 
Moothall, Newcastle. 

Reapinc.—April 7.—For rebuilding York Pool bridge at 
Shinfield, near Reading. Mr. J. Morris, county surveyor, 
Broadway Buildings, Reading. 

RuHosTYLLEN.—March 31.—For the erection of a new 
chapel at Rhostyllen, near Wrexham. Mr. Samuel 
Thomas, High Street, Rhostyllen. 

Rucpy.—March 31.—For constructing sewers and out- 
fall works at Bilton, according to plans and specifications 
which may be inspected on application to Mr. T. W. 
Willard, surveyor to the Council, Rugby. 

RywHiLtt.—March 27.—For the erection of six houses at 
Ryhill, near Barnsley. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect 
and surveyor, 14 Market Hill, Barnsley. 

Sr. Merryn.—April 8.—For building a new Wesleyan 
chapel at St. Merryn, Cornwall. Messrs. J. Ennor & Son, 
architects, Central Square, Newquay. 

SCARBOROUGH.—March 27.—For additions and alterations 
to the Falsgrave school. Mr. Charles Edeson, architect and 
surveyor, 25 Huntriss Row. 

ScOTLAND.—March 27.—For 
south side of New Quay, Campbeltown. 
Fullarton, master of works, Campbeltown. 


rebuilding breast wall, 
Mr. James 


ScoTLAND.—March 28.—For supply of furnishings and 
for making and altering fittings for the town hall, for the 
Fraserburgh Town Council. Burgh Surveyor’s Office. 


Scortanp.—March 31.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter, glazier and _ bell-hanging works 
Mr. 


the Inverness-shire County Council. Alexander 


Cattanach, architect, Kingussie, 


ScotLtanp.—April 3.—For the erection of a new bridge 
constructed of steel girders and masonry over the river 
Bogie at Smithson, near Gartly. Mr. James Barron, 
engineer, Central Chambers, 216 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


SEATON Burn.—March 27.—For alterations and additions 
to cottages, Seaton Burn, Northumberland. Mr. J. G. Crone,, 
21 Grainger Street West, Newcastle. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 29.—For alterations and additions 
to the administrative block at the workhouse hospital, Fir 
Vale, Sheffield. Mr. H. I. Potter, 24 Norfolk Row, Shef- 
field. 

SHILBOTTLE.—March 31.— For two dwelling-houses at 
Shilbottle, Northumberland. Mr. M. Temple Wilson, 
architect and surveyor, Alnwick. 

SHOTLEY Bripce.—March 29.—For the erection of de— 
tached villa near Shotley Bridge Station. Mr. Geo. Thos. 
Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill, co. Durham, 


SoutH Brent.—March 30.—For erection of farmhouse at 
Mann Aish, South Brent, Devon. Mr. Kingwell, Mann Aish. 
TrrcGNMoutH.—March 27.—For building a new police 
station at Teignmouth. 
veyor, Queen Street, Exeter. 


Tersury.—March 28.—For proposed alterations and 
additions to the workhouse, Tetbury, Glos. 
Lawson, architect, 17 Rowcroft, Stroud. 

TuneripGE We Lis.—April 10.—For (Contract No. 9) 
erection of an engine-house and other works incidental 
thereto, in connection with the Paddock Wood sewerage 
and sewage-disposal works. Mr. Frank Harris, engineer to 
the Council, Broadway, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 


Uxpripvce.—For extensions and offices at the company’s 


works, Waterloo Road, Uxbridge, for the Uxbridge and — 


of an infectious diseases hospital to be erected in Alvie for 


Mr. ‘Vere 


Mr. E. H. Harbottle, county sur- — 


SPRAGUE & CO, 2UANTIES, te, LITHOGRAPHED 


(LIMITED) | 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


“WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (cARBON-LINES) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, ®zagrsz sme 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


| 


LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


, INSURANCE COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, &£3,800,c000. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. : 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 
FE 


RRO-GALLIC 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


PRINTS. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. Teleg, Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers.and Erectors, , 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM," 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 
For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


DRAWING: OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 differentkinds), _ 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide).: 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Bend for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLIN KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own — 
vane in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W- 
Telenhone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrame, “Olokeful, London.” 
Ss ieee Sar Ee Mig patnnaDmdecn ane 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, | 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.p 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and |) 

Interior of Oburches, Mansions, Residences Public and }) 
Private Buildings, &c. 

and Estimates supplied. Trial 


Apply, 


= 


“4 


NO 
PATENT 


A 
EMPTYING “amp 
TWIN STOP-COCK. the pipet 
As used by War Office and down A 
London School Board. 
: a! 124 : 
all =—B ? 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Read Camberwell, S.B. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
District Electric Supply-Co., Ltd.. Mr. Wilham L. Eves, Wates.—March 31.—For the erection of a new chapél 
54 High Street, Uxbridge. at Rhostyllen, near Wr exham. Mr. Samuel Thomas, High 
WakEFIELD.—March 27.—For the rebuilding of the Street, Rhostyllen.: 
- Horse and Groom public-house, Heath Common: also for Wit saeoMinren 31.—For erection of about Io pairs of 


alterations to the College hotel, Northgate, Wakefield ; and villas at Sketty (Swansea). Mr. B.C. Deacon, architect, 
also for building two houses in Howard Street, Wakefield. | Central Buildings, Liverpool. 

Mr. A. H. Newbald, architect and surveyor, 21 King Street, Wates.—March 31.—For the erection of 90 to 100 
Wakefield. houses at New Tredegar, for the Powell Duffryn Workmen’s 

Wates.—For the erection of two magazines at Cefn On, Building Society. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect and sur- 
near Caerphilly. Mr. Duncan S. Reed, 102 St. Mary Street, | veyor, Station Road, Bargoed. 

‘Cardiff. | Wates.—April 3.—For alterations and additions, together 

Wates.—March 25.—For the erection of a new chapel- | with certain jobbing works, at the Rassau Council schools, 
house and foolroam, for the Nazareth C.M. chapel com- | Beaufort, and for additions and alterations at the Briery 
mittee, Pontrug. Mr. Ellis F. White, architect, 27 Bangor | Hill Council schools, Ebbw Vale. Mr. Henry Waters, 
Street, Carnarvon. architect, Beaufort. 

Wates.—March 25.—For the erection of about sixty-five | Wates.—April 4.—For- erecting a caretaker’s house, 
cottages at Ynishir, for the Standard View Building Club. | with boundary wall and outbuildings, at Ebbw Vale. Mr. 
Messrs. Teather & Wilson, architects and surveyors, _T. J. Thomas, town surveyor. 

Andrews’s Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. Wates.—April 4.—For alterations and additions to 

Wates.—March 2s.—For alterations and additions to Cwmdare hotel, Cwmparc, near Treorchy. Mr: W. D. 


the Ferndale Working Men’s Conservative Club. The Morgan, architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda 


Valley. 
tary, North Street, Ferndal 
ee ey te Nor Br hc ee Wates.—April 7.—For the erection of a stone bridge at 


Wates.—March 27.—For the erection of a power station | C\wmyglo, Llanarthney, Carmarthen. Mr. John Saer, clerk, 
at Llwynypia. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, | > }yajl Street, Carmarthen. 
architects and engineers, Pontypridd. Wates.—April 10.—For the erection of one detached 

Wates.—March 27.—For the erection of a new minister's | and two semi-detached villas in Clare Road, Ystalyfera. 
house, &c., Moeltryfan. Mr. Ellis F. White, architect, | wy Arthur S. Williams, architect, Llandilo. 

27 Bangor Street, Carnarvon. Wates.—April 11.—For the erection of a waiting-room 

Wates.—March 27.—For a surgery and dwelling-house | and platform coverings at Mountain Ash station, near Aber- 
at Park Place, Tredegar. Mr. W. S. Williams, architect, dare, for the Great Western Railway Co. The Engineer, 
“Tredegar. Neath Station. 

Wates.—March 30.—For the erection of two shops and Wates.—April 15.—For erection of a mixed school and 
dwellings at Margaret Street, Ynysmeurig Estate, Abercynon. | the execution of works connected therewith at Abertaf, 
Mr. Arthur L. Thomas, engineer and architect, Pontypridd. | Abercynon. Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, Public Offices, 

Watrs.—March 30.—For the erection of new offices at | Mountain Ash. 


Risca collieries, Cross Keys, Mon. Secretary, the United Watxu Brow.—April 1.—For building a reading-room 
National Collieries, Ltd., Exchange Buildings, Cardiff. at Wath Brow, Cumberland. Mr. A. J. Thompson, secre- 
Wates.—March 31. Ty, building a new chapel at | tary, } King Street, Wath Brow. 


Cwmfelin, Monach, near Llanboidy. Messrs. George Wex.ncton.—March 28.—For building a Catholic 
Morgan & Son, architects, Carmarthen. church and presbytery at King Street, Wellington, Salop. 


Glazed 
Bricks. Li FTS 


Bb. J. HUDSON & SONS. |The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. CAST-IRON a 


LIMITED, 


, Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved ST ANCHIONS AND GIRD ERS 


ROPE & TAPE 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


(temp UGHTNING bint ican 
§ a CONDUCTORS, MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


Gresham Works, é 
Don’t be burnt out. Compare the losses below, in build- 


8 NOTTINGHAM, ings with and without May- -Oatway protection. 
DUBLIN & HANLEY WITH MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO SYSTEM, 


J. Thomasson & Sons, Bolton Aes .. Loss £48. 
> pe! ’ (Acted ten minutes before sprinkler) — A tn 
Chimney Columns Olepington Spinning Co,, Dundee ... ... No claim. 
H. Jenkinson, Leeds .., Bs ... Loss £10. 
2Pointed, Hooped, Raised Do. dome o <e "Loss £60. 
and Repaired. No stop- J. Ireland & Sons, Dundee ... "Loss ‘£25. 
* page of Worksrequired, Name withheld by request, Glasgow  .., No claim. 
; 4 (Signalled and fire put out; sprinkler 
Colliery Signals did not act) 
AND |Shaw, Walker & Co., Glasgow +e oe hog ees, 
| Aberdeen University Press ... AP .. No claim. 
| Electric Bells ‘Olark & Co, (Ltd.), Anchor Mills. 1) Under £50. 
e abe ond fee \. S. Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh .., Under ££0, 
stimates Free ‘ Bi 
A re WITHOUT MAY-OATWAY ALARM. 
Distance no object, ‘Sir Ohas. Tennant, The Glen ae Loss £100,000. 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


oo Telephone No.233, 
_ Nottingham. 


. Long Acre Motors, &e. bie PT .. Loss £250,000. 
ra Ry mens 
MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO FIRE ALARM protects y 
‘more property by millions of pounds than a'l similar sys- , | 
" ‘tems in U.K. put together. It pays to follow great leaders. 
This invention, us:d by J. & P. Coats, Ltd., “A. Guinness, HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Sons & Co,, Cadbury Bros., Rowntree & Co., H. Tate & Son, 
J, WEEKS & C0 LTD F. R. H. S ‘Brown & Polson, Harrods Stores, Mid! and Balers and Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 
5g bb] a hundreds of others, is equally necessary to you 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. | MAXIMUM loss from fire originating in any building OODES: LIEBER, A.B.0., 4raH EDITION. 
|fitted with MAY-OATWAY SYSTEM is less than 3d. in i “ ” 
CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, the £ of the value at stake. tie a ap te sabe oa geen 
‘elephone 7 


a | Send for particulars. 
BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. No. 94 Pani Street, H.0.; Glasgow, Marchester, and London Agent— 
elegrams, “Hortulanus, London.” ‘Tel. 728 Kensington. | Liverpool. Cc. E. AMOS, 11 Queen “Victoria Street, E.C« 
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SUPPLEMEN 


Mr. Myles Morley, architect, Charlton House, Church Street, 
Wellington. 

WuitEHAVEN.— April 3.—For the erection of the Carnegie 
public library. Messrs. Greig, Fairbairn & Macniven, archi- 
tects, Edinburgh. 

Wipnes.— March 27.—For the enlargement of West Bank 
Council school. Mr. F. U. Holme, architect, Westminster 
Chambers, 1 Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 

Woxkxinc.—April 1.—For excavating ground and con- 


structing concrete foundations for gasholder, together with |; 


sheet-piling around the foundation. Mr. Arthur Valon, 
engineer, 140 Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 

WoopteicH.— March 
house at Woodleigh, Devon. 
Aveton Gifford. 


Mr. Alfred Steere, architect, 


FIRE PROTECTION. 


Wuat might have been a very serious fire occurred early 
on Tuesday morning at the premises of Messrs. W. & C. 
Pantin, wholesale provision merchants, Upper Thames 
Street, London, E.C. The fire apparently originated in the 
basement, near the bottom of ‘the =lift, which runs through- 
out the entire height of the ‘buitding. Strange to say, the 
place of the origin of the fire was preserved almost intact, 
a very fortunate thing, as the floors above were heavily 
stacked with cases of provisions. The upper portions were 
very considerably damaged and the lift-well entirely de- 
stroyed. On looking round the basement we found that 
this was lined throughout with Uralite, the new fireproof 


25.—For the erection of a farm- 


TENDERS. 


AUDLEM. 
For alteration of hunting stables, Woodhouse Lane. Mr. R. 

MatrtrHews, architect, Nantwich. 
Williams & Sons . £730 ‘Om 
Manley . ; . 665° ome 
Wright & Son 600 0 o 
+ Cox'& Vaughan 598 0 oO 
~ Wood & Sons. 590 0 © 
Healey 590 0 6 
~Gresty 590 0 Oo 
Garratt ; : 525 0 @ 
Stretton & Gibson . 510 13 @ 
Kendal : : : ; 497 Jone 
W. Movtp, Trentham (accepted) rey 


447 10 


BRANSCOMBE. 
For alterations at Higher Bulstone farm. 
REED, architect, Exeter. 
Heath 
Parker : ; : ‘ : : 
Etuts & Sons, North Tawton (accepted) . ; 


Mr. Hareorrie 
266 JOmmne 
259 10 O 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 
For alterations to the town hall. Mr. Henry Beck, architect. 


J. & J. Hunter 43950. One 
Edwards ? 3,897 .Onmm 
Honces (accepted ) 3,765 


. £284 o 6 


material, and there is no doubt that if the ground floor had os 
caught the whole place would have been gutted. ancl? 
: P COUNDON. 
For the erection of a Roman Catholic elementary school at 
Bishop Auckland. Mr. J. Keenan, architect. 


Tue Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have approved | Hope & Son . . . 42,176 15 ae 
of a recommendation for the construction of a new dock on Scott ‘ 1,964 160 
the site of the Victoria Wharf, Birkenhead. The original Hudson 1,311 Toe 
plans have been modified. The new dock would be Walton 1,839-0 © 
1,450 feet long, 300 feet wide, with an entrance of about Walton Bros. . . . . . 1,737 12 9 
100 feet, and it would accommodate five or six modern T. Manners, Bishop Auckland (accep/ed ) 1,707 16 9 
East India ships. Atkinson, mason, excavator and bricklayer, £881 12s. 9d. 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE, 


THE HAM HILL AND VOULTING STONE Co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


‘5 


— 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
$e ee ee Oe 


fj 
<< gm 


g' TBE Ady WOWERHAMPTON STATED a 


FITTING 3 


PEN 


WILLESDEN P 


FOR ALU CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
gv», 110 Cannon Street, 
Z 2 London, E.C. 


See next issue. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


APER 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. LONDON—continued. 
For the extension of waterworks at Chinley and Chapel-en- | For enlargement of sorting office, Willesden, for H.M. Office 

Je-Frith. | of Works. 

Bower Bros., Halifax (accepted). oor orO 0 Clayton : : : : eerie RAL. Can LOe oF 
For the supply of pipes, &c. Neéal 7% ‘ ; : : : 5 mF. S3 28 Or °O 

SraveLEy Coat & Iron Co. (accepted ) Ves OG gate! “7 Snewin Bros. & Co. . : ; : i waGeror (Oo 
ETWALL. Johnson & Son . ; ‘ : : . 1,668 o 0 
For alterations and additions to the County schools. Mr Ansell . : : : . . . atiOsOr O.. 0 

Artuur Eaton, architect, Derby. King. : . . . . . - 1,604 16 0 
Radford & Greave ; 3 ‘ 5 216802) "OF °O Nightingale . . . : . . 275907 08 
Vernon ; ; c ; } ; . e800 Oo General Builders, Ltd. : , : 3 41,509 0° 0 
Goodwin . : i ; ‘ : ie7or 6 '6 Norton : : : ; : : a or,5S00'0. 0 
Parker & Son s . P ; ; fits520 070 Pollard & Brand . . . . . oma2,530-,.0) 0 
Dickinson . A : ; : : et G2oeO" O Christie ey bee . . : . - 1,574 10 0 
Wood . : j ‘ ; Pe ris00"-0' 6 Speechley & Smith . ; d £ ont 5 70.5.0.) ,0 
Kershaw. ; : : : : ewrt,scoo or 0 Banyard & Son . : : . . - 1,558 0 0 
Walker & Son. ; ‘ , Pe46s 0” 0 | Chinchen & Co. . F ; : : e544 OO 
Chattle . b ' : j } 460.10 0 | Aldridge & Son. A b ; ; oe Birra Get come) 
Warner Bros. ; j ; : . Pays 26 to Martin, Wells & Co. . : : é 5 Theos O 
Walker & Slater . : : ; : wy AGO). OF) 0 Roome & Co. : : . . . .. 1,495. 9 90 

‘Ford & Co... : ‘ : : . mic oo OO Pearce ' : . . . : . - 1,499 0 0 
Brown & Son... : : ; ‘ Bert 305010) «0 Wiggs . , : : : . : 50,4965, Onc,0 
Derby Builders, Ltd. . : : 4 Peers 300 2206 Cowley & Drake . : : . - 1,990, 10553 
Pecc & BaiLey (accepted) . : ; » MES SA) Simmons... . : . . : 1,367. .0 ,0 

LONDON SHELBOURNE & Co. (accepted) : RS eo 
For the erection of stables, Greenmore Wharf, Bankside, For the erection of factory premises at Mountford Place, 

S.E., for the Southwark Borough Council. Mr. ARTHUR Kennington. Mr. A. W. Trree, architect. , 

Harrison, borough engineer. Brittain. 3 ; ; : - 41,495 0-0 
Johnson & Co. . . , : : "2G. 600m.0r, © Hoare & Son . . . . . 15450) grO 30 
R.&F.Evans . ; : : 6417, 01) O Smith & Sons. , : : : L475 Onno 

ar MERE Gara fopio |. Parsons. 1,474). 0) 70 
Burman & Sons . : : : a: 6,20080. 'O Hibberd Bros., Ltd. ~ . : oF A 5O OO. 
Pore & Son ; ‘ j A Sat . 5,982 0 0 F. & Ho F: ihiges : : : , i sal A2sogeo 
Marsland & Sons. ; ; - 3.979 0 O| Rice & Son (accepted ) . : : : ath 33349 087 O: 
Renshaw . ; ; . : : sso. 0,0 | For painting interior of Hanbury Street school, White- 
Wallace F : ; f : , a oo4..0 0 chapel. 

Wisdom Bros. . . : : f ns, 070, 10. 0 Bouneau . : 5 2 ‘ , ; . £232. 108 0 
Neal . : 3 : : : : 345,856 0. 0 Holliday . : 5 223 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood ¢ F , m5, 6 100). 0 Woollaston & Co. . 186 0 oO 
Parker . : : : : : Mr 6.750 0 0 Haydon & Sons Crick Mee) 
F. & H. F. Hiacs, Herne Hill (accepted) . 5,799 9 © Sheffield. ¢ as ee A ‘ 136 507.0 
Coles ; : : : : mes 504 OC O Vigor & Co., Poplar (recommended ) 1z7 1O “0 


H ic ie SNEWIN & SONS LT MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 

8 | | | Telegrame, ‘'Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C, Telephone 274 Holborn. 
THE LIMMER AS HAL E AVING C0 LT. 


. Sole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte Mines. 


Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BAS8IN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


Binet (sitver Fee Mere trrka the mminaley; ome Office, LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


) ita y Con- and other Government Departments, for Roofing; 
: 


gress, Glasgow, 1904. Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 
ESTD. 1879. PARQUET FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS, 
87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 


No connection with any other firm 
of the same name. 


Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, ‘* Oarpetless, London.” 
Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 
GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


ARCHITEC- Aas IN ALL Spee gy ae 
TURAL COLOURS. Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


Telegrams, “Haywood, Moria.” 


SAN ITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRIC KS: National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


SAFETY 


a 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


l introducers of the Hot Water 


*syunye pooupurlio 
29D A 20H 9472 JO SLaonposjzUr 1DUPHYLO BY, 


w=, FITZROY WORKS 
$5210 364 Euston R® 


YONDON, 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, 


The origina 


om fb 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LONDON—continued. 
For painting interior and exterior of Oxford Gardens school, | For painting interior of AUT: s Road school, Deptford. 
Kensington. Holloway ‘ . . £271 o ¢ 
Neal ’ _ L711 00 Leng : 247 006 
Sole & Co. 670 18 6 Banks 2240 O 
Clifton -, 638 ono Musgrove 192 10 6 
Peattie 543 On0 Howie . 189 0 @ 
W. R. & A. Hide ABGl iS eRO Hayter & Son. 188 7 6 
Bristow & Eatwell . 425 {O;Po H. Groves 185 0 0 
Sealy 419 10 © | For painting interior of old portion and cleaning interior of 
Polden : Shh dete new portion of Randall Place school, Greenwich. 
Brown & Sons 392. 4 3 Harris. . £362'0 0 
Thompson & Bev eridge . 388 0 oO Woollaston & Co. - 340° (oa 
Chinchen & Co. (recommende d) 344 0 0 Holloway . +339) One 
For painting interior and exterior of George Street school, Leng 308 0 oO 
Camberwell. Banks 287 18 6 
Green £689 0 oO Jones 281 0 0 
Williams 642 12 o| Musgrove 277 17 
Ford ; ; G27 a4O Howie 275 9 90 
Lathey Bros. . sor o o| W. Hayter & Son (recommended) . 265. 9g 
Goad : 497 OO Groves 254 0 0 
Sims 457 19 ©| For painting interior and exterior of Rockingham Street 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. Pe Se 2 school, Newington. 
Jed G Bowyer : AVE A OO Green. . £567 0 o 
W. King & Son (recommended) a. 304 OG J. Appleby & ae . 552 ome 
For painting interior and exterior of Webb Street school, Goad . . 516 0 oO 
Bermondsey. Sims : 496 0 0 
Williams As Ome Holliday & Greenwood : 447) NOI 
Hayter & Son. 374. 10 (0 Triggs . . 399 oes 
Banke ae, 372 LOaC W. Sayer & Son 395. Oma 
Seager & Son . . 313-104 <0 H. Leney & Son 392 10 0 
Denetie ; F : x + 1y2a5 0 220 G. Brittain ( -ecommenaed ) 356 0 O 
For painting interior of Surrey Square school, Wal- | For painting interior and exterior of Pritchard’s Road 
worth. school, Bethnal Green. 
Ford 5 . £443. 30 10 Porter . £678 oo 
Appleby & Sons a 303 e Om Derby .. 618. Glie 
Williams : $75. GOunO Barrett & Power 600 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. A257 Onno Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 574 0 O 
Triggs . 2L0n. Oto Silk & Son ; 558 Om 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 5 204. 10.550 Stevens Bros. . 548 oO 0 
G. Brittain (recommended ) 285). OnsO Haydon & Sons (recommended) 520 0 O 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 


THE LATES! 


PRODUCTION. 


“§ One Gallon covers from 


A 60 to 70 Square Yards 


FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 
BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SANALENE” 


Flows Freely, BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 

Hard Wearing SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 

( 10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
Easily Washed 


HARDENS. 
and Polished. 


RED LABEL FOR OUT- 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 
ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


on a prepared surface. 


- tt oe 


3515 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 
For painting interior and exterior of Lant Street school, | For painting interiors and exteriors of schools, Capland 
Southwark. Street, Marylebone. 
Lathey Bros. . ‘ : : : : . £606 0 oO Deaths ; é ; : . ; . £596 0 0 
Derby . . . . . . epee YO. Criwys.<. 5 : . : ; ~ 1 A90°40) 0 
Brown & Sons . . . . : - 536 3 6| Densham & Sons : : : : : 12010 20 
Hornett . . . . . ep ss6et 91 7 Foxley : ; : : mPAPSe iG. 50 
J. Greenwood, etd. { : ; ‘ es 20” 0 F. Chidley & Com Ltaues ‘ : : . 410 '6-.0 
Leney & Son . . . . . . 489 10 0 Holloway Bros., Ltd. : : A 2 40g a +0 
Sayer & Son (7 commended) . ; , ATO O Thompson & Beveridge : ; ’ ; Pirs0s)0 "40 
Brittain . : . . 4b are, .O W. Johnson & Co. . : ne es , ye 330h 20 «40. 
For rebuilding 171 Strand, W.C. Messrs. THomson & Chappell. : Br eS 4. 
Pomeroy, architects, Wimbledon. F. T. Chinchen & Co., Kensal Green (recom- 
Imperial Tobacco Co. Works Department . “AS 968 10 oO mended). . ‘ : : : 9 280)0.0 
Howard & Co. : : : : 5;300 © ©! For painting interior of Hanover Street school, Islington. 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. . : ; ; ee mae Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. : : ees OO 
Lorden & Son. : : : : aes OCOTO. O Te bs Re Roberts "527 0 0 
Carmichael & Co. : : ; ; wenors oO Oo tinge & Cas hia ; ‘ EE ae 
Higgs & Hill : : ‘ : } O04 O50 Williams & Son . ‘ : ; Z  7AO2 e310 40 
Perry Bros. . : : 7 BH S957910, 9 McCormick & Sons ; ' 2 : ;. 484. 0 0 
T. Hortoway (accepted ¥ 3 ? 0 16) 2 Marchant & Hirst . : ; : ‘ 2 33967 0"0 
Patman & Fotheringham . A : £274,553 9 0 Coavrar soso ; . 387 aes 
For painting interior of Wenlock Road school, Hoxton. Stevens Bros. . ; ; : : ° Sakae ange), O 
McCormick & Son . ; ks ; ARO (O Porter. . : : « gesheita,, hee Oa a 
Harris & Co.,Ltd. . : ; : : AGO. Ou. O Chappell. : ° . i 
Stewart . ; : ; ' . 399 10 0 Barrett & Power (rec ommended). : en ZlOm Ong O 
Grover & Son . : : : 5 : a Or OO 
Bouneau . A : : ; F ’ neice Pee) 
Migor é& Co, . a 3350. 0. <0 LEITH. 
Stevens Bros., Yonge Park (recommended ) . 328 0 O| For the ironwork, &c., for the roof of the new tramways 
For painting interior of the Victoria school, Hammersmith. depot. 
teal . £519 aye A. Finptay & Co., Motherwell (accepted) . £2,220 0 0 
WW OAR. & A. Hide : A 5 : : Ads On +O 
Chidley & Co., Ltd.. : ‘ , F @ 420 10.0 PURTON (WILTS). 
Polden .. “ : ; : ; : em saOut2: 0 
Brown & Sons ‘ : E - : . 328 13  6| For the erection of dwelling-house at the Butts, for Mr. A: C. 
Hornett . : : 3 Pee ©3285) 20" 0 Mussell. Messrs. Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon. 
General Baars: Ltd, : ; ze ae nae2OS. 70140 Flewelling : : , : : : £307 i716 
Bristow & Eatwell . ; : : , W257 120.) .0 Barnes & Sons ; : : : 6 evita le fou Ure, 
Sealy (re ommended) F +s : ; ee-2O0rTO.. 0 Lay : : a2 75/810) 10 
Chinchen & Co. .. , . ; : 5 GIR The eae Ce) LITTLE Bros. ; Purton (accepted) ; , a7 AO) -O 


a TANKS & CISTERNS 
ALDWINS [ TD. _iRon oRUMs, KEGs & CANS. 
wi =—— IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


GALWANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


‘STONE F; 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


it 


4 


‘se 
4 
TRADE MARK 


by, | BOX GROUND, 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


Pei CHHOO WN HARTHAM PARK 
3 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


SA 

LONDON DEPOTS: 
GW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
L&SW.R . NINE ELMS S.W. | 
132 CROSVENOR R&, PIMLICO, - 


MANCHESTER 
TRAFFORD PARK. >) 
nl — 


-) HEAD 

P OOFFICES BATH. &.. 
mLIVERPOOL: - 
é. 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


a> 


+9 -7° 


only of the Bar, SATS 
NE Finn 


Ie Fl yater 5” 


for ere | WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


EXCHANGE St EAST. 


16 


MALDON. 


For the supply of a new fire-engine, Maldon, Essex. 
MERRYWEATHER & Sons (accepted ) E3101 OarO 
Shand, Mason & Co. 200 © O 


REDBOURN. 


For alterations to Cumberland Cottage, Crown Street. Mr. 
H. F. Mence, architect, St. Albans. 
Vail & Williamson : 14540 Tote 
Miskin & Sons : 5350),01 #0. 
H. Sarispury & Son, Harpenden (accepted) 449 0 O 


For the erection of new stables with coachman’s residence. 
Mr. H. F. MEnceE, architect, St. Albans. 


Salisbury & Son oh 772 tOrnO 
Miskin & Son 7008 1 OMNO 
Borr Bros., Park Street ( (accepted) . 665 0 oO 


SHEFFIELD. 
For the erection of first portion of workshops, blacksmiths’ 


shop, &c., for the Midland Manufacturing Co. Messrs. 

Hari & FENTON, architects, Sheffield. 
Fidler, Ltd. 3h 107 O 
Charlesworth «, 3,404 127 v0 
O’Niel & Son BECK, © © 
Eshelby & Son 3.235 5-08 80 
Mastin & Son 3,350 40. 10 
Powell & Son 3,267," ofa 
Ashton & Biggin, ein S220 0. 0 
Hollingworth & Bedford S202 ea 
Martin & Hughes 3,180. [Oro 
Carre as. 3,105) 701)0 
White & Son Byi SO nOUnG 
Mears . ° 2.1500) OM 
Brumby & Son 3,140° 0 0 
Freckingham S11 25m Ouro 
Wilkinson & Son 3,083 0 Oo 
Margerrison . 3,050 0 O 
Boot & Son, Sheffield ( (accepted) 3238 010 
White . A ° : 2,901.0 (Onno 


For the erection of a nursery block at the workhouse. 
J. VASEY & Son (accepted ) . £5,160 16 


° 
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SCOTLAND. 


Hamilton Town Council. 
engineers, Glasgow. ! 
Accepted tenders. 
Contract No. 1, embracing the special valves, 
fittings and alternating gear, to be sup- 
plied by the Septic Tank Company, Ltd. . £1,930 
Contract No. 2, septic tanks and bacteria 


filters, James Johnstone, Bellshill 5,449 
Contract No. 3, for boundary fence, A. J. 
Main & Co., Glasgow 592 


Contract No. a for concrete ‘pipes, 7 
M‘Taggart & Co., Glasgow : 234 
Contract No. 5, for filtering material, Shanks 


& M‘Ewen, Glasgow 753 
Total cost : 8,959 
Estimated cost . .13,000 


SUTTON. 


For the construction of a covered service reservoir. 


W. Vaux GrauHaM, engineer, Westminster. 


R. Jones & Son - £4,935 
Neal® tds. «A728 
Bull ‘& Esdaile 4,599 
Pedrette : 4,541 
W. Johnson & Son, Ltd. 4y255 
Mayoh & Haley . 4,114 
Catley . : 3,946 
Jackaman & Son. 3925 
Lawson ; 3,909 
Kirk & Randall . 3,877 
W. Cubitt & Co. 3,866 
Trimm. ‘ 3,849 
Potter . : =) S813 
XA. ‘H.. Ball’ & Co. . - ¢3 So 
Moran & Son é 3,780 
G. E. Wallis & Son, Ltd. 3,760 
Nunn . : 3,617 
Roll & Taylor ; 3,595 
Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting ‘Com- 

pany, Ltd. ; : 3,436 
Pethick Bros. 3,414 


STABLISHE : 
€s 1e02_ 


JOUR SPECIALTY 
ii iS THE 
4. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OF 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WORK. 


oie \ce & Works. 
werside Wor}. 


RS. 5 Qndrew Steel Wo, 
reenwich, S © 


hei Road, 


For sewage purification works at Auchenrath, for the 
Messrs. Wytur & BLakE, 


rep aic 
4a 
ir # 
OunG 
13) 4 
3; 8g 
© Oo 
Mr. 
oOo 
oOo 
oO O- 
5° 
o of 
hig te) 
oo 
(ys. 
Ong 
O° a 
17 6 
Oo oO 
0-6 
140 
4 
0 © 
L2 ea 
Ome 
14 eon 
oe 


15.000 TONS IN 


/ BRITISH STANDARD \& 
“SECTIONS OF \ 


JGlsTs, CHANNELS, 


900 TONS STEELWORK. \ 


pe Electrical Works near See 


Office & vane 
Crafford Payg 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. ANN’S CATHEDRAL, LEEDS. 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N°B._THE ENTRANCE HALL, 


EBUTTENHAUGH, HLMSWELL, SUFFOLK. 


ST. AIDAN’S CHURCH, BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM. 


‘HURCH AT GOTHEM, IN THE ISIAND OF GOTHLAND, SWEDEN. 


———— 


SUTTON —continued. 


Ford £3:397 0 
Harrison & Co. 3,353: 0 
Bell : : » 3348 0 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co. : os 3A teed. 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. L : F LP SREY? Me 
Muirhead, Grieg & Matihews ie mes 352007 
Kavanagh & eo. B20 7 
J. A. Ewart, Westminster ( accep Pay 3,202 12 
Rogers & Wood . : : ; foo lee 2 


WALES. 


‘or erection of Primitive Methodist chapel and schoolroom, 
aan Mon. Mr. R. L. Rogerts, architect, Abercarn. 


Gaen Bros. . Wel, 25 gon LO 
Sudor.: . 1,685 =;0° °o 
M. Apams, Abertillery (arcepted). sed il O 
Jenkins Te3COutON.3 
Powell . 1,218 3°10 


WALSALL. 
or the erection of a senior mixed department for 300 
children, with a new classroom for fifty infants as an 
addition to the present infants’ school, and sundry 
alterations to the present boys and cirls’ schools. 
Messrs. BartEy & McConnat, architects, Bridge Street, 
Walsall. 
Hadley & Sons 
Jones 


- £5,476 0 0 
52025 OO 


rao 


cl ng to Wood 
Battens 3 facing 
ena 


ORGAO Os Oe OG) <O 


WALSALL—continued. 


Meredith £5,271 0.0 
Sapcote & Sons S15 7a 0 
Harley & Son Sals7y 0. O 
Dallow 4,900 0 Oo 
Wistance 4,886 0 oO 
Mallin . : : : , ; 5 aetetsye) fe) 6) 
Willesck & Comer page ese : ee 0434 6.70 
J. Hall & Son : ; : , vAbfeaiit xe) Wo) 
W. & J. Webb 4,824 0 O 
J. Herbert . : 7 03.0, 0 
Oakley & Coulson 4.781 “Q oO 
Brockhurst & Wood : : ; o liigie tt “Or A) 
Gibbs . : : : : ; e728 OO 
Round . : : : : : . 4,699 0 O 
Giles & Son . 4,081 O -0 
Lynex . ‘ : : : ee O6ONF ONO 
tnsley ais ui. : : , : : 14,6937 20.0 
Marshall . , ; ; . 45500 10.0 
Kendrick & ‘Sons 2 ria ype legal ie) 
PHardy,.2 37s 4,563 0 ©O 
Gowing & Ingram 4,557 0 Oo 
Jackson ; : ; ; ? <WAAGS O> 50 
Wootton : : ; : : ; ws 45400 9 OmnO 
Mason . 4,481>, 0: FO 
Tildesley : ; 3 : : say 4 AAA OO 
Speake & Sons . , : ; ‘ 3, 4,284 5 ORO 
Bishop. .. et 204 somo 

fps 5 OO 


H. Goueu, Wolverhampton (accepted ) 


Received too late for classification. 
LONDON. 
For taking-up and relaying the wocd-blcck floors in rooms 
A and B in the infants’ department cf the Smeed Road 
school and also in the babies’ room. 


Derby WPOAOR OmnO 
Acme Floori ing and Favin on 149 0 O 
Bouneau : 140° 0 .+0 
Vigor & Co. 13, 10) 0 
Parrett & Power . ing © © 
J. T. Robey, Bow Road (r2cc mmende 1) 03,07 0 


CLIFFS:BRANCH-WORTLEY: LEEDS: 
LONDON ‘SHOWROOMS :23&.3'NORFOLK:S' STRANDW‘C; , 
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GLEMSFORD. 

For the construction of waterworks, 

Urban District Council. 
Birmingham. 


Contract 2—Cast-iron pipes and specials. 


Watson, Gow & Co. 
Cochrane & Co. 
Edward Tabor 2 
Biggs, Wall & Co. . 
Thurman 2 
Cloake . 4 3 
Alfred H. Ball & Co. 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. 
Jackson . 
Claycross Co. ; 
Stanton Ironworks Co. 
Oakes & Co. A 
HotweEtit [ron Co., 
cepted ) 


* « 


Contract 3—Laving and jointing water mains. 


W. Hodge & Sons . ‘ 
Langley & Westmoreland 
A.-H. Ball & Co. 
Thurman 
Jarvis 
Tabor 3 
Rogers & Wood 
App_Lesy, Leyton, Essex 


«4 
> 


( accepted ‘ 


Contract 4—Water-tower and pur 


Brown . 3 
G. Grimwood & Scns 
McKay . : : 
Thurman ; : 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 
Rogers & Wood 
Tabor = : y : : 
LancLey & WESTMORELAND, K rion 
shire (accepted ) 


Mr. Joun T. Eayrs, engineer, 


Melton Mowbray 
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GLEMSFORD—continued. 


for the Glemsford 


Contract 5— Oil-engine and pump. 


The National Gas Engine Co., Ltd. é . £669 17 6 
Ruston, Proctor & Co. . : : - 531 6am 
Gimson & Co. A 5 Bs : - 565 160m 
Glenfield & Kennedy . 5 - 565 Ta 
a . £806 17 oO Hornsby & Sons. 548 3 6 
Oe PaO) Hayward, Tyler & Co. - 546 10 
768 9 Oo Edward Tabor . 529 7 & 
(5 Wi ee) Timmins & Sons . 492 13° & 
rp eS ae ee Crossley Bros. 3 5 487 2 6 
735108 Waller & Son. 4 : : : : - 458 oe 
720% bare ig) Tangyes, Ltd. i * A : : - 457 17 = 
(ee gs Pollok, Whyte & Wadde ° : : - 442 1208 
in LT Biel Ves Dougal & Co. . ; 3 ; 3 , - 439 14g 
730. 10740 Bailey & Co. . , , . : : 437) 7 
723 a2200 Pearn & Co. : ; - 420 19 8 
. 710 0 0} The Britanwia Engineering Co. . d . 417 Ta 
(ac- | THE CampBeLL Gas Encine Co., Halifax (ac- 
‘ é& 702 ot cepted ) . : - 400 oO 
Mather & Son. , 3 «. 397 Tian 
Blackstone & Co. (engine only) < . 159 7 a 
61D hig #47 
- 564 18 5 | Contract 6—Circular steel tank, 20 feet 3 inches diameter by 
’ ee & 7 15 feet 6 inches deep, for water tower. F 
~ 494 12 ; Lancaster & Go.7 4 ‘ . « 877 17 
- . 482 19.0 Dodman & Co. F ‘ : : - ««- 568 960mm 
45986 6 Danks & Co... é . * 550°"%Ouum 
5 e! 300° "1, 4 Tabor +t . e . 498 0. a 
Mechan & Sons a5 «- 435 sOomm 
: ’ Hanna, Donald & Wilson 430 10 oO 
uping station. Morton & Co. . ‘ ‘ 427 16 @ 
. a Oh a ers J Wheeler. j ; ; 365 7 a 
‘ « 789 10:50 The Barrowfield Ironworks 352 17 168 
« 693 10 0 R. & J. Dempster, Ltd. -* 338° 10 a 
5 003 ee I Heenan & Froude 335: ia 
~ *O50°I4 “Ti Piggott & Co. . 3340 6 
: (op es dans Gimson & Co.. : . 332 19 a 
: Pape ese ep pie) Newton, Chambers & Co, ; : . (270 | Sam 
Lin>c!n- Westwoop & Wricuts, Brierley Hill (ac- 
: a? SOT. FO ALT cepted ) : : : ; : 266 6 @ 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


" 


prices from y,.per square foot 


A 


transparent and 


decotative’ 
alerial 


Opaqte e : 
The 

LASS 

Co, 


CLOISONNE G 


or Berners St.Oxford St. 


London W. 


ESTABLISHED 1896. 


Production 1904, 17,000 square feet. 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


WHAT USERS SAY. 


Messrs. J. Thomasson & Sons, Spinners, of Bolton 
write :—*A small fire occurred on our premises, | 
May-Oatway Alarm worked satisfactorily, ‘10 minute 
before the Automatic Sprinkler went off.’ » Loss £48 
What have you done to limit your loss ? 


Messrs. §. Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Biscuit Works 
Edinburgh, write:—“A fire broke out in. our factor} 
during the dinner hour on January 18, 1905, when tii 
May-UVatway installation (put in since our previous fire 
saved a very serious loss. We now have a pleasing sens 
of security in having an automatic system which not onl) 
gives immediate warning to our own staff, but calls thi 
sire Brigade as well.” Loss under £50. 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM.—Rt. Hon. Richan 
Seddon, P.O., Premier, writes:— This system has beet 
largely adopted in New Zealand, and has given the greates 
satisfaction.” (The Government are the largest user 
protecting Schools, Asylums, &c.) 


Mr. H. Jenkinson, Printer, Leeds, writes :—* Fire 
March 16 and December 12. Both instantly signalled t¢ 
Fire Station by the May-Oatway Fire Alarm, and resul 
in comparatively little loss.” Olaims paid, £10 and : 
respectively. What have you done to limit your loss ?— 


Send for circular, or call and inspect 94 Paul § 
E.C. ; Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. 


A LIST of ART PLAT 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & OO, LT! 
Imperiai Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


American Maple Flooring. 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCED. 


D. WITT & CO 


MPANY, 18 


8 TO 176 DRUM 


Telephone No, 773 King’s Oross. 


MOND STREET, N.W. 


Telegraphic Address, “* Veneer, London,” 


a 
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PENISTONE. . thrown across the Zambesi river at the site of the Victoria 
For the works in connection with the Bridge End sewage | Falls Bridge, together with a photograph of this cableway at 
scheme. Messrs. Spinks & PILLING, engineers. work. The cable: consists of a steel rope of about 870 feet 


SutcuirFe Bros., Sowerby Bridge (accepted) £1,365 16 3 | long, composed of six strands each of thirty-seven wires, 
and is 83 inches in circumference, its breaking strain being 


SMETHWICK. 275 tons. Owing to the geological formation below the 
y f : Victoria Falls no scaffolding could be erected for building 
For the erection of a steel skew bridge over the canal. the bridge, and it was decided to erect an aerial cableway, 
E. C. & J. Keay (accepted) : , - £2,189 0 0 | by which the material could be transported across the 
For the construction of an elevated railway ending at Soho, | Zambesi, so that the bridge could be constructed from each 
in connection with the gasworks. bank simultaneously. The cable is suspended between two 
E. C. & J. Keay (accepted) . : “ . 42,626 0 oO. steel supports, one oscillating and the other a fixed standard 
“anchored,” and a trolley or conveyer runs along the rope 
| and carries the material over the river. The motive-power 
| for working the trolley is electricity generated by a dynamo 
ELECTRIC NOTES. on the south bank of the Pata ke the sista is worked 
Tur Barnsley municipal electricity works will be enlarged _ by a man who rides in the machine and controls the opera- 
st a cost of about 4,500/. tions. The cableway was constructed in this country. In 
Tue Clonmel asylum is to be lighted by electricity | 2ddition to the bridgework all the permanent way material, 
recording to the scheme prepared by Mr. Lawless, Dublin. ee Sr Oe eee: ange meee of ae 
Pe Pet. ; | railwe n 31 ing conveyed across the 
MEssrs. Bruce Prrpies & Co., Ltp., Edinburgh, Nie | river a the cableway. Eight hundred tons can be taken 
received the contract from the Lancashire Electric Power ri A aes 
a : : across the Zambesi in a single day. 
Company for the supply of large alternating current 
motors. 
THE negotiations between the Arbroath Town Council BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
und the Empire Electric Light and Power Company, 
London, for the introduction of the electric light into 
Arbroath have come to a deadlock, It appears that the 


THE Smethwick Town Council have approved the plans 
for the erection of a joint’ infectious hospital at Holly Lane 


Town Council wished the company to pay over 750/. as by the Smethwick and Oldbury Councils at an, estimated 
the price of the provisional order obtained. by the Town | ©°st of 19,525/. 
Council a year or two ago. This order was .to be trans- THe War Department have approved of the plans and 
erred to the company on payment of the above sum, which | estimates for rebuilding the Royal Artillery Theatre, 
was to be retained by the Council in the event of the com- | Woolwich, recently destroyed by fire. The estimated cost 
yany failing to satisfy the Board of Trade that they were | !S 5 ,800/. 
na position to discharge fully and efficiently the duties Tue Brighton town clerk has informed the various firms 
and obligations which would be imposed upon them by the | who tendered for the execution of alterations at the 
order and the deed of transfer. The company have refused | Aquarium that owing to the refusal of the Local Govern- 
© pay the 750/. on these terms, and after more than a year’s | ment Board to sanction a loan of £16,000/. for the purpose 
legotiations the company have intimated that they are not | none of the tenders can be accepted. 
yrepared to go on with the matter. CHEDDLETON asylum, near Leek, was erected in 1899, 
Tue British South Africa Company exhibited recently at | with accommodation for 600 patients. On Tuesday the 
heir London offices a portion of the cable which has been ! Staffordshire County Council authorised an expenditure of 


Revistered Teiccretic WSF’ SBO RY 


Address, CLOCK WORKS, 


‘to TISROTHERS, _ wathamstow 


eo ansrow: 12K ID \g \y rd LONDON, N.E. 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 


Contractors to the War Office, India Office, Colonial Office (Crown Agents). 


SPECIALTIES: 
CHURCH AND TURRET CLOCKS, TOWN HALL CLOCKS, PROJECTING CLOCKS, with 
ornamental wrought-iron drum and bracket. 


CLOCKS RECONSTRUCTED OR REPAIRED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
WROUGHT OR CAST-IRON DIALS, glazed with opal glass suitable for illumination, 
COPPER DIALS. 


Also Manufacturers of English Dials, Bracket and Chime Clocks, Ships’ Levers, d&c. 


MaPpLe FLOORING 


ist QUALITY ONLY. B @ W BRAND. 
ROOVED, TONGUED BEECROFT & WIGHTMAN, L7®. 
Timber | ters, 
AND BORED FOR ea Specs a 


SEGRET NAILING. HULL. 
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92,000/. for the accommodation of 400 additional patients. VARIETIES. 

It was stated that the total indebtedness of the county, Tur Town Council of Langholm have selected Messrs, 
amounting to fully 400,000/., is almost entirely owing to D. Balfour & Son, of Edinburgh, to report on a scheme of 
the expenditure upon asylums. sewage disposal for the burgh. 

Ir is stated that negotiations were concluded on Tuesday Coutts's old premises on the south side of the Strand. 
afternoon for the erection of a huge motor-car works at having been acquired by the London County Council, will 
Alexandria, Dumbartonshire. The works proper will cover be partly used by that body for offices. The ground floor 
20 acres, while 30 acres will be devoted to the building of will be let as shops. 
workmen’s .dwellings.. The capital of the motor company A synpicatE has acquired property ‘in Home Street, 
is half a million, and has .been twice subscribed for. The Edinburgh, for the purpose of erecting a theatre. The 
works will give employment to over 1,090 persons. building is to accommodate 3,oco people. All the tenants 

Tue Tower Bridge police court will be used for the | have, it is understood, been .warned, and operations will 
first time on the 25th inst. The site was purchased for begin after the Whitsunday term. 

19,000/. .The cost of the court, together_with the adjoining |, Tue Edinburgh~School. Board have approved.of sketch 
police station, has been 45,090/. The materials used for | plans prepared by Mr. Carfrae, the architect, of the school 
the exterior are granite, red bricks and Portland stone. | to be erected on the site acquired by the Board in Gillespie 
The buildings were erected according to the designs of | Street. The plans show a building capable of providing 
Mr. J. Dixon Butler, police surveyor, and are the first to be accommodation for 1,524 pupils. 

carried out under the direction of the Receiver of | Tue Guildford education committee are considering the 
Metropolitan Police. | plans prepared by Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, architects to 

THE accounts prepared by the War Office under the | the Surrey County Council, for the technical school which 
provisions of the Military Works Act, showing the amount | it is proposed to erect in Park Street, Guildford, at a cost of 
expended and borrowed to March 31, 1904, have been pre- | 6,500/. 
sented to Parliament. The amount issued to the War THE parks and baths committee of the Preston Corpora- 
Office was 20,810,500/., and the amount expended 10,256,729/. | tion have decided to construct, at a cost cf 650/,, an open-air | 
This sum has been expended as follows:—On defence swimming bath in Moor Park. It will be 100 feet in length 
works, 2,193,414/.; barracks, 5,714,464/.; ranges, 1,924,721/.; | and 60 feet in breadth, and its depth will vary from 3 feet 
staffs, 424,129/. The defence works which were carried | to 4 feet 6 inches. ; : eee 
out at home stations cost 1,337,811/, and foreign stations} THE new War Office in course of erection in Whitehall 
854,770/. The outlay on barracks shows that 655,627/. was | is expected to be ready for use early in 1906. The con- 
spent on the Aldershot district, 1,109,607/. on the south | tract with Messrs. Foster & Dicksee amounted to 447,000/. 
district, 498,706/. on Ireland, 586,303/. in the east district, The work, which was designed by the late Mr. W. Young, 
44,803/. in the north-eastern district and 25,404/.in Scotland. | is being carried out under the supervision of his son, Mr. 
C. Young, and Sir J: Taylor. 

Tue Aberdeen improvements committee have recom- 
mended the Town Council to proceed with the widening of 

Tue London County ‘Council have rejected a recom- | Union:bridge from/its present “width of~403 feet to’ 60 feet, 
mendation of the Building Act committee that leave should | granite to be the material employed. It is also recom- 
be granted for the erection of a row of shops g feet in | mended that, as proposed by Mr. Dyack, burgh surveyer, 
advance of the present building line of the north side of | the top of the existing structure should be made water- 
Kensington High Street. The owner desired to partly | tight. The total cost of the scheme is estimated af 

©» over the space now used as a garden. 15,300/. 


MS oud 


Si ET 


RS. 


The Best Fire-resisting Doors on the Market. 


REDUCE YOUR FIRE PREMIUMS BY ADOPTING 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC FIRE SPRINKLERS. 


A SPECIALTY. 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


ENGINEERS; 
Park Works, Newton Heath MANCHESTER. Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, LONDON. 
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A puptic meeting held in Edinburgh last week ap- At Carpenters’ Hall on Thursday evening, the 16th inst., 
wed of the project for the promotion of ““an exhibition ; a lecture was delivered before a large audience by Mr. H. 
Edinburgh in 1907 of arts, science, industries, inven- | Phillips Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., on “The St. Louis Exhibition,. 
1s, literature, produce and manufactures.” The intention | 1904.” The chair was occupied by Viscount Dillon, and 
to illustrate the progress of the Scottish people from | there were also present, among others, the Master (Mr.. 
time of the Union with England in 1707. A site of | F. A. Crisp), the wardens (Messrs. A. B. Hammond and! 
acres is procurable at Murrayfield at a rent of 10/.an | W. Robertson), Mr. J. C. Preston, Mr. J. Willson, J.P., Mr. 
e. | Walter Smith, Mr. Percy Preston and the clerk, Mr. J. 
Tur Brighton Council have approved of the scheme for Hutton Freeman. The lecture proved thoroughly interest- 
paving of a portion cf Madeira Road with tar, macadam ing, and was illustrated by a number of very fine lantern 
. length of 1,100yarcs. . It is proposed to lay it in two | views, so that a realistic idea was conveyed of the varied 
‘knesses, with a thin coating of fine stuff on the top, which, extent of this wonderful show. 

en rolled and consolidated, should maintain a uniform | Messrs. Davin Rotto & Sons, engineers, Liverpool, 
‘kness of 4 inches. The work has special reference to | have offered to take two engineering students from Liver- 
decision of the‘Automobile Club to ‘go to Brighton fer | pool University into their works every year, allowing them 
ir motor week. ; . to count the time spent at the University towards their 
An extensive sewerage scheme has been in progress apprenticeship. The condition laid down is that the 
Cudworth, Yorkshire. The work includes the laying of | students must have graduated as bachelors of engineer- 
pipes and the construction of outfall works. Since the jing, preferably in honours. Thus a full apprenticeship 
ing of the pipes commenced the ground has in various | can be served by three years at the University and two 
ces subsided from 1 to 2 feet, owing to the colliery years with Messrs. David Rollo & Sons, making a total 
‘kings underneath. The work has had to.be stopped,and of five years. This , arrangement will also satisfy the 
‘engineer is instructed to make the best terms he can Board ot Trade requirements, the Board having under- 
h the contractors. : taken to recognise the time spent at the University under 
At the Surveyors’ Institute, Mr. A. L. Ryde sat as | the faculty of engineering in the proportion of two years for 
pire, with Messrs. Henry Drew and C. W. Stephenson | every three years, but a total of four years’ apprenticeship 
nitrators) in a claim brought by Mr. Rendle against the | only is required by the Board. 

retary of State for War for compensation in respect of / 
compulsory acquirement by the Army Council of several 
usand acres of land at Lydford for military purposes, 
luding the formation of a camp. The usual notices to TRADE NOTES. 
it were served, but the holders claimed considerably . 
re than was offered, and the present proceedings resulted. 
> amount claimed was about 150,000/. 

Durinc a discussion by the Wrexham Town Council 
the Brymbo sewage works it transpired that the outfall 
rks had been placed ona farm and a twenty-one years’ 
se secured, but that time had expired, and under the | 
ms of the lease all the works became the property of | 
landlord. Thus the Council had a thorough scheme of Messrs. W. SummerscaLes & Sons, Lrp., of Phoenix 
inage, but no outfall. It was decided that steps be | Foundry, Keighley, have been selected to supply the ijaundry 
en at once to purchase land on which to erect new outfall | machinery to the sanatorium now being erected for His 
rks. Majesty the King at Midhurst, Sussex. 


THE new union infirmary,.-Poole, is being warmed and 
|ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted . patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues. 

Our contemporary, the 7imber Trades Journal, has sent 
us a copy of their thirty-second annual special issue. It is 
a huge number, well printed, and containing much of in- 
terest to those interested in the building trades. 
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_WROUGHT-STEEL SASHES. | 


‘THE insurance companies charge reduced premiums for 
buildings which -have windows of steel and wire-woven 
glass. Messrs. F. Braby & Co., Ltd., of London and Glasgow, 
have introduced a new sash which will not.only .afford the 
security: which ‘belongs to steel, but will allow of partial or 
entire opening for ventilation. They have also the security 
offered iby’ (a:!/lock-joint.” Cleaning. no longer becomes a 
risky ‘or troublesome operation with such a window. The 
sash consists of an upper and a lower part. The top can 
be opened from 4 to 6 inches, while the bottom part remains 
closed, but with,a wider opening above the bottom sash 
becomes. raised from 2 to 4 inches. In that way provision 


is made for the passage of both incoming and outgoing air. 
Ventilation of a room or ward is therefore accomplished 
in the easiest manner. For hospitals and asylums the new 
window will be found to possess many advantages. By 


means of it municipal regulations for opening and cleaning | 
windows can be complied with. Another advantage is that | 


ee 


with the window there is no need of boxing. They can} 
readily substituted for ordinary windows. Although th 
fittings were only lately offered for use they have bee 
already introduced into hospitals, libraries, police-station| 
schools, &c. Wire glass can be used with them. | 


: 


CUSTODIS CHIMNEYS. . val 


WE were among the earliest to recommend the adoption « 
the Alphons Custodis chimneys. The long list of tg 
chimney shafts which have been constructed on ‘the pater 
system, as well as those which are in progress, is a test. 
mony to the truth of what we said, as well as evidence ;« 
the superiority of the principle. Four stacks, each 275 fee 
by 19 feet, have been constructed for the new power-statio 
at Chelsea. The Frodingham Iron Works have one 220 fee 
by 12 feet. The British Westinghouse Electric and Mant 
facturing Company will have two, 225 feet by 11 fee 
Similar sizes have been adopted for the Clyde Valley Powe 
Company. Messrs. Greaves, Bull & Laken have given 

second order for a chimney 135 feet by 5 feet6 inches. W 
have not yet, however, a chimney constructed by the firn 
in England which will rival one of theirs at Constable Hook 
New Jersey, which is 365 feet in height, being the talles 
chimney in America. The descriptive pamphlet just issue, 
by the Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Company ha 
illustrations of many of the English examples, which forn 
a most interesting collection. ni { 


Messrs. VicKERS, Sons & Maxim submitted to th 
Barrow education committee a scheme regarding _ thei 
apprentices. In future all apprentices in the engineerin; 
and ordnance department will have to pass examinations ij 
algebra, geometry, reading, writing and arithmetic. Appren 
tices are to be advised to attend the technical school, anc 
any successes gained carry increased wages and a late) 
hour for starting work in the mornings. Promotion te 
the drawing office is contingent upon attendance at the 
technical school’s special classes. The firm have over 70C 
apprentices, and only about half now attend the technical 
school. The scheme will cost Vickers goo/. a year. 
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ELECTRO-GLAZED CASEMENTS. _Mr. W. R. Morris, London County Council Engineer's 
ee sane bes ; Office. 
Ass so quickly succumbs in fires, it is regarded with dread Kies Wi Ogio ben ome iall oetaberwell 
firemen, It may on that account appear to have been Mr. A Baker Men en Dock Works: Briathl 
nost absurd to submit glass to such tests as the British MEP A Sctiebic | Dae CATIO Ge ce akaeeat 
re Prevention committee can devise. The trial was, how- NE WS ee ee Hall Geek 
er, arranged by the British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., Mr. Cc Hi N Cees Wace Lene co OSE 
order to display the power of resistance offered by their Mr. LE So Nene ia A aden bce anne esane. 
sctro-glazed casements. The details of the severe experi- Me he Want Parte noue fall Catford y 
Mr. E. ; ‘ : 


sents are published in an official “ Red-book,” No. 91. They 
sre carried out ‘under the direction of Mr. James Sheppard, 
10 says of the windows :—“ It is satisfactory to learn that 
th easements of this description it is possible to obtain a Cae 
otection to window openings against attacks from outside 


Mr. F. Wood, engineer, Town Hall, Fulham. 


es for a period of forty-five minutes.. The importance of Bh ’ 
tection of this nature is shown: by the large fires that RECENT CASES ON THE WORKMEN'S 
ve occurred during the past year where buildings have COMPENSATION ACT. 


en involved by flame entering through the windows.” | Tue work of constructing a practical body of rules and defini- 
ith such an experience all scepticism about the resistance | tions from the somewhat vague indications of the intention 
ered by the electro-glazed casements must vanish. of the Legislature contained in the sections of and the 

. schedules to the Workmen’s Compensation Act goes on 
apace. Some recent decisions of the Court of Appeal have 
4 , . put constructions upon several words and phrases the 
meaning of which, in spite of the multitude of cases 

THE CITY ENGINEER COMPETITION. already decided, remained obscure. 

ie full list of candidates for the position of engineer of The two cases of Ellis v. Joseph Ellis & Co., and Simp- 
> City of London, which has become vacant owing to the | son v. Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company, deal with 
irement of Mr. D. J. Ross, is, according to the City Press, | the question, Who is a workman within the meaning’of the 


follows :— Act? In the first named case a member of a partnership, 
Mr. W. N. Blair, Town Hall, Pancras Road. formed for the purpose of working a mine, worked in the 
Mr. W. Burch, Admiralty Office, Devonport. mine as a foreman at a weekly wage. While so working 
Mr. S. E. Burgess, borough engineer, South Shields. he met with an accident which caused his death. The 
Mr. L. H. Chase, Runcorn. Court decided that the Act had no application to a case of 
Mr. H. W. Collier, Saltburn. this kind. The Act contemplates a case where there is an 
Mr. O. E. Collins, Guildhall, Norwich. employer and an employé. A person cannot, for the 
Mr. A. Fiddier, Guildhall, Northampton. purposes of the Act, “ occupy the position of both employer 
Mr. J. Hardasty, Longsight, Manchester. and employé.” The work done in such a case by the acting 
Mr. J. F. Harrison, 1 Central Avenue, Partick, N.B. partner is really a contribution in kind to the partnership 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, Metropolitan Asylums Board. assets. The wages paid him are really an extra reward for 
Mr. W. R. P. Hedderstedt, Orpington, Kent. his extra contribution. To bring the case within the Act 
Mr. H. L. Hinnell, 41 Corporation Street, Manchester. there must be on the one side an employer and on the other 
Mr. J. S. McKae, 17 Marine Terrace, Criccieth, North | an employé who are different persons. That condition, as 
aes. Cozens-Hardy, L.J., pointed out, would be satisfied in the 
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fact that popular language is employed by the Act. 
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case of a workman employed by a company who received a 
share of the profits. It is not satisfied where a partner, by 
arrangement with the other partners, receives for work 
done sums of money, whether those sums are called wages 


“or not. 


In the second of these cases a more difficult question 
arose. In that case the manager of a mine at a salary 
of 400/. a year, a house rent free and coal, who was 
not required to do any manual work, was killed by an 
accident arising in the course of his employment.’ The 
Court decided that such a person was not a workman within 
the meaning of the Act. The difficulty of arriving at this 
decision was caused by the width of the language used in 
defining the term “workman.” According to section 7, 


subsection 2, of the Act, ‘a workman” includes “every | 
| Stone. 


person who is engaged in an employment to which: this 
Act applies, whether by way of manual labour or otherwise.” 
Construing that definition strictly, it would seem to be 


a little difficult to exclude the deceased from the category | 


of. workmen. On the other hand, he was certainly not a 
workman in the popular sense of the term. The Courts 
have before now held that due regard must be paid to the 
Apply- 
ing this principle it came to the conclusion that, as such a 
person as the deceased could not in common parlance be 


called a workman, he was not a workman for the purposes | 


of the Act. As the Master of the Rolls pointed out, if the 
language of the Act were interpreted merely according to 
its grammatical construction, it might include such persons 
as solicitors and estate agents. He pointed out that the 
whole object of the Act was to help by a sort of State 
insurance persons who could not afford to insure them- 
selves. The Act could not therefore apply to persons who 
were earning salaries which enabled the recipients to 
insure themselves. Moreover, the part of the Act which 
deals with the amount of compensation payable contem- 
plates a person who is earning a-weekly wage. 
amount in case of temporary incapacity is not to exceed 
20s. per week. 
apphed to the case of ‘“‘a man who might be earning 
thousands a year.” The exact line, the Court admitted, it 
was difficult to draw. Each case must be decided on its 
own facts. 


The | 


This shows that it is not meant to be | 


SS 

The case of Aylward v. Mathews deals with the ques- 
tion of what is a building within the meaning of the Act. 
It was decided that a wooden structure exceeding 30 feet jy 
| height, used as a temporary platform for a crane which was 
employed upon a building, was itself a building. The 
Master of the Rolls pointed out that it was hardly possible 
to construe the Act unless the language used is considered 
in connection with the objects at which it aims. The Act 
seems to have contemplated that workmen were subjected 
to certain risks if they were employed upon the erection or 
repair of buildings over 30 feet in height. It therefore 
enacts that they shall be compensated if they are injured 
while so employed. They would obviously be subject to 
similar risks whether the thing which was being erected or 
repaired was a wooden platform or a building of brick or 
Here, again, the question whether any given 
erection is a building within the meaning of the Act is one 
of fact. 

The question whether building operations are an exten- 
| sion of an existing building or the erection of a new building 
‘may appear to be a somewhat academic questicn. That it 
may, however, be a very important question for builders 
_and contractors is shown by the case of Hartley v. Quick. 
| In that case a workman was employed upon certain additions 
_to a building (over 30 feet high) which was used as an 
electric generating staticn. In the course of his employment 
_ he sustained injuries. At the time of the accident the walls 
_ of the new building did not exceed 30 feet in height. They 
| were not yet joined to the walls of the existing building, 
_ but the foundations were made for them up to those walls, 
_ If the additions had been held to be an independent building 
| the employers would not have been liable because they had 

not reached the height of 30 feet. The Court held that they 
| were not a new building but a part of the old building, and 
that therefore the workman might be said to be engaged, 
_upon a building over 30 feet in height. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that the Act will apply whenever new 
| building operations are carried out which involve the use 
of a wall of an existing building exceeding 30 feet in height 
The principle which governs this class of case was clearly, 
| stated by the Master of the Rolls. He distinguished the ease 
_of “ an independent owner erecting an independent building 
by the side of an existing building ” from the case where “ the j 
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a new building is being carried out by way of 
xtension of an existing building belonging to the same 
ywner,” in such a way that structural alteration of the 
sisting: building is involved. In the first case th> building 
s an independent building—even though a wall of an old 
yuilding may be used as a party wall. Inthe second case 
here is simply an extension of the old building. 

The case of Plant v. Wright & Co. also dealt with the 
juestion of the circumstances under which a workman could 
ye said to be employed upon a building over 30 feet in 
veight ; but here the question turned, not upon the nature 
the building, but upon the character of the employment. 
The facts were that the employers had entered into a con- 
ract to do the plumbing-work connected with a factory 
and to measure up such work when complete. The acci- 
jent to the plaintiff occurred while he was engaged in 
neasuring up the work. It was argued that the work of 
onstruction was’ complete, and that therefore the workmen 
sould not be said to b2 engaged in or about the construction 
of a building within the meaning of the Act. The cases in 
which it had been held that an accident occurring in the 
sourse of the removal of scaffolding from a completed 
suilding was an accident occurring in the course of the 
sonstruction of the building could, it was said, be 
tinguished from the present case. In those cases the 
building was not actually complete till the scaffold had 
been removed. In this case the building was complete, 
whether or no the measuring was done. In fact, the 
measuring might not be done till many months after. 
The Court refused to allow the va 
They regarded the measuring as part of the work of 
constructing the building, because under the contract the 
work must be measured before the price was paid“ From 
a business point of view,” said Mathew, L.J., “the 


rection of 


measuring up is in such cases an essential part of the pro- | 


cess of doing the work.” That the measuring was a 
material part of the performance of the contract may be 
admitted. But we feel inclined to ask whether everything 
which is material to be done for the complete performance 


of the contract is necessarily done imsor avout the con- | 


The payment of the price is a 
order to completely 
a duty in or about the 


struction of the building ? 
very material duty to be performed in 
perform the contract, but it is hardly 


lidity of this distinction. | 


' of the first schedule to ‘the ‘Act. 
dis- | 


| appl 


construction of the building. We should have thought that 


| in this case the duty was rather a duty to be performed im 


or about the ascertainment of the price than in or about 
the construction of the work; but to the Court of Appeal it 
has seemed otherwise. 

The much-vexed question of what is a scaffold for the 
purposes of the Act was again discussed in the case of 
O’Brien v. Dobbie & Son. The question to be decided was 
whether a simple ladder propped against a building 30 feet in 
height could be regarded as a scaffold. The Court of Appeal 
decided that it might be so regarded under some circum 
stances. Whether in any given case it was right to so 
regard it must depend upon those circumstances. alle 
said Cozens-Hardy, L.J., ‘the prime and main use was as 
a staircase, then prima facie I should say it was not 4 
scaffolding. If, on the other hand, the prime and main 
object was not to use it as a staircase, but as a sort of 
platform at various stages for doing works of construction 
or repair, then prima facie I think it ought to be regarded as 
a scaffolding.” 

_ The case of the Castle Spinning Company v. Atkinson, 
raised the question of the proper construction of clause 13. 
That clause in substance- 
provides that, where a weekly payment has been continued 
for not less than six months, the employer may apply to 
have his liability. redeemed. by the payment of a lump 
sum, the amount of which shall, in default of agreement, 
be settled by arbitration. In this case the employers 
ied for diminution of the weekly payment or, alterna- 
tively, for its redemption by the payment of 150/. The Court 
of Appeal held that the right of the employer was to apply 
for the fixing by an arbitrator or by the County Court of a 
lump sum, and to pay the sum so fixed. He could not 
fetter the discretion of the arbitrator or the Court by 
naming a sum at which he desired the redemption to take 
place. Such a power on the part of the employer might, 
if the sum named were inadequate, lead merely to a fruit- 
less inquiry. It was suggested that it might be convenient 
that the employer should be allowed to name a sum beyond 
which he was not prepared to go. That, however, was, as 
the Court said, a matter for the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. 

It was decided in the case of the Great Northern Rail- 
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way v. Dawson that the value of 
employé in the company’s service must be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the workman’s earnings, though 
the property in the clothes had not passed to the workman. 
The workman is benefited by the fact that the use of the 
uniform saves his own clothes; and the value of this 
benefit, rather than the cost of the uniform, must be 
taken to be the value of that benefit for the purposes 
of the Act. 


THE HOLBORN AND FINSBURY ELECTRICAL 
EXHIBITION. 
Tuts exhibition, which has been organised by the County 
of London Electric Supply Company, Ltd., and is now 
being held at 118-122 Holborn, W.C., is of a very compre- 
hensive character, and not less than sixty-five firms are 
taking part therein. It is divided into two sections, the 
one comprising lighting and heating and the other power. 
In the first-named section there is shown every variety of 
fittings for electric light, both for domestic and public 


which includes all the best of arc ] 


amps, including the 
latest “flame” types. 


a uniform worn by an: 


| be very convenient. 


Worthy of notice, too, are the | 


drawing and dining-rooms, which have been arranged by | 


the County of London Supply Company. These are fitted 
in the latest style, and lighted and heated throughout by 
electricity. The same company have also arranged a suite 
of cottage rooms lighted,on their slot meter system, and 
simil 
lighted by the company under this system. 


ar to the L.C.C. cottages at Tooting, which have been | 
| were made with coke and 19, 


An interesting development in electric lighting is shown -| 


in jthe shape of the Bastian and Cooper Hewitt lamps, | 70,133 tons. 


which are illuminated by thé current traversing a path of | 


mercurous vapour; their great use at present is for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

In the power section all classes of machinery are shown 
actually at work. For instance, Messrs. F. W. Reynolds 
& Co. have a number of wood-working machines driven 
direct from the motor without any intermediate counter- 
shafting. The Electro-motor and Dynamo Co. show an 
excellent 2-ton hoist with motor self-contained, erected on 
tripod shear-legs. A similar hoist is also shown to run 


Sa 
on a girder as a traveller. These are actually at work 
and are of great interest to contractors and others. -Motor- 
driven printing machines and pumps are also shown jpn 
operation. There is, moreover, on view a model of the 
admirable Richmond-Carey push-button automatic passenger 
lift in actual working, and this is well worthy of close 
examination. Messrs. Waygood & Co., Ltd., also show an 
electric service lift for carrying up coals, luggage, &e., 
which is very largely used in private houses, and found to 
Messrs. Penrose & Co. likewise have 
an interesting show of electric lifts and gearing ; passenger 
lift with switch in cage; “ Kryptol,” a remarkable new 
substance for electric heating ; mercury vapour lamps for 
photographic work and general illumination, and various 
other novel features in electric power and lighting. 


CANADIAN PIG-IRON. 


Tue Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association 
states that the Association has received direct from the 


| manufacturers the statistics of the production of all kinds 
purposes, a notable feature being the arc lamp display, | 


of pig-iron in Canada in the calendar year 1904. They 
show an increase of 5,524 tons, or a little over 2 per cent. 
as compared with 1903, but a decrease of 48,615 tons as 
compared with 1902. 

The total production in 1904 amounted to 270,942 tons, 
as compared with 265,418 tons in 1903 and 319,557 tons in 
1902. In the first half of 1904 the production was 120,643 
tons, and in the second half it was 150,299 tons, an increase 
of 29,656 tons. Of the total production in 1904, 251,671 tons. 
271 tons with charcoal. About 
one-fourth of the total production was basic pig-iron, namely, 
The production of Bessemer pig-iron, all made 
in the last half of the year, was 26,016 tons. Spiegeleisen 
and ferro-manganese have not been made since 1899. 

The unsold stocks of pig-iron in Canada on December 31,- 
1904, amounted to 35,119 tons. 

On December 31, 1904, Canada had fifteen completed 
blast furnaces, of which eight were in blast and seven were 
idle. Of this total, ten were equipped to use coke for fuel 
and five to use charcoal. In addition, three coke furnaces 


were partly erected on December 31, but work on the 


furnaces had been suspended some time ago. 
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THE 


| Suchitect and Contract Seporter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 
most important centres of the professions of 
Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- | 
ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT | 
WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 

Offices in that district at | 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 


The authors of sig oned articles and papers waa in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. — 


rat E N D B R S, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CoLcHESTER.—April 13.—For school in Mill Road, Mile 
End. Block plan to be obtained from Mr. C. E. Denton, 
Educational Offices, Colchester. 

Kinc’s Norton.—April 26.—For the erection of.,a; public 
library in Church Hill, King’s Norton.—Architeets. must be 
resident in. King’s Norton or practising in Birmingham. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. W. Cross, sur- 
veyor, 1o Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

RapciiFFre.—April 29.—For the erection of a free public 
library. Premiums of 50/, 30/7 and 20/. will be awarded. 


Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
left at those Offices, and copies of “ The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 
publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO. can be obtained as early as at the | 
City. Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
: é Circus, E.C. 


General conditions and instructions, with an outline plan of 


site, may be obtained from Mr. S. Mills, clerk, Council 


Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 


RocHESTER.—May 15.—-For the erection of a municipal 
technical institute at Rochester. Three premiums of 50, 
20 and 10 guineas will be awarded. Copies of the instruc- 
tions and a plan of the site can be had from Mr. W. Banks, 


| surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 


Swinpon.—April 14.—The education committee of the 
Town Council of Swindon propose to erect a public. ele- 


| mentary school with accommodation for 840 scholars, and 


invite plans from architects. Mr. W. Seaton, Secretary to 
the Education Committee, Education Office, Town Hall, 


| Swindon. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. | 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under | 
the Workmen's. Compensation: Act, we have added to our 
staff-A VERY EMINENT. BARRISTER, who has 
madethe subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising front the provisions of this 
difficult, Act... Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ngs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. | 
Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders | 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 


_may be interested. 
PATENT C 


Th 
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- BRIGHTSIDE ”’ 
PATENT CALORIFIER. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. 


No Steam Trap required. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUN 
SHEFFIELD, @ 28 ViCTOI 


Carnegie free library. 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED), 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 


_ SUPPLY. ; 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING, 


OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR. ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


RIA STREET, LONDON, SW. 


PRICE peak COINS APPLICATION. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD . (Lancs),—April 18:.—For -the 
erection of a new administrative building, scarlet-fever and 
diphtheria pavilions, laundry, disinfector, stables and 
mortuary buildings, and. other work at existing hospital 


buildings, for the Ashton-in-Makerfield Urban’ District 
Council. Messrs. Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, architects, 
Wigan. 


Barrow-inN-FurNEsS.—April 7.—For the’ erection of 
entrance gates, boundary wall and iron fencing to the 
abattoirs, and other. work. Town Clerk, Barrow-in- 


| Furness. 


BatLey.—April 5.—For the masons’, joiners’, plumbers’ : 
plasterers’, slaters’, ‘painters’ heating engineers’ and elec- 
trical engineers’ work respectively in the erection of,the . 
Messrs. W. Hanstock & Son, archi- 
tects, Branch Road, Batley. 


ALORIFIERS 


“ BRIGHTSIDE 
IMPROVED” PATENT 
CALORIFIER. 


DRY & ENGINEERING CO. 


MITED, 


oe 


ae 
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Be.rast.—April 4.—For building a chancel, vestry, aN] Mr. George Joseph Bell, county surveyor, The Courts, 
All Saints Church, University Street, Belfast. Mr. William | Carlisle. 
J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. Car.iste.—April 4.—For the erection of a Dutch Bare 

BewcastLe.—April 3.—For erection of a stone bridge | at the Carlisle cemetery. Clerk’s Office, 27 Lowther Street, 
across the Kirk Beck. at Shopford, Bewcastle, Mr, James Carlisle. 
Murray, district surveyor, Kirklinton, Carlisle. CHELMORTON.—For the erection of a new house at Chel. 

| morton, Buxton. Messrs, Garlick & Flint, architects and: 

surveyors, 5 Terrace Road, Buxton, 

Cotne.—April 4.—For the erection of the West Seagee 
schools. Messrs, Holgate & Spivey, architects, Colne, 


Braprorp.—April 4.—For excavator, concreter, mason T vata Cites a For the cre tet a to the. 
and bricklayer’s work, and foresteelwork required in the | ~T@vVeNers. SNest-inn at Consett, O93 
extension of the town hall (first section). Mr. F. .E. P, | Dickinson & Son, architects, 5 Houndgate, Darlington. | 
Edwards, city architect, Whitaker Buildings, rewery East Fen.—April 3.—For the erection of a barn in the 
Street, Bradford. East Fen, Lancs. Mr. G. E. Clark, borough curve 
Municipal Buildings, Boston, 


Boston.—April 29 .—For erection of a new infirmary, 
laundry, boiler-house and mortuary at the workhouse, 
Boston, Lincs. Mr. James Rowell, architect, Church Lane, 
Boston. 


BRENTFORD.—April 11.—For the supply and erection of E ‘Agat teeae f 
a staircase and covered way at Brentford, a covering for | ccLes.—April 3.—For the erection of a temporary 
crane at Hayes, and two foot-bridges at Freshford (near school, and also of permanent boundary walls and sanita 
Bath) and Panteg (Mon) stations for the Great Western | COMveniences in Beech Street, Winton, Lancs. Town Cler S 
Railway Company. The Engineer, Paddington Station, Offices, Eccles. 
eae yo 2 ; = : EGREMONT. —April 6.—For the erection of five dwelling- 
Brentwood, — April: 1: For’ the evectlen Sarma eniey houses at Egremont, Cumberland. Mr, James Cowan, 


aren : surveyor, &c., Egremont. 
mortuary building at the Essex County lunatie asylum, y 2 


. gined 8 ‘ ELLAND, — April 12.—For _ the; “erectign.o: am! brick 
clan Mr. F. Whitmore, county architect, Duke Street, chimney, 45 yards high, at Storth brickworks, Elland, 


2 f Messrs. Sharp & Waller, architects and surveyors, 
Bretrorton.—April 11.—For the erection of fourteen 32 Rasy Roald. "‘Beehbase " = 


houses, to be let in four contracts, for the Great Western’ 
Railway Company, viz. three at Bretforton and Western. 


Sub-Edge, three at Broadway, five at Toddington, and three Surrey. The Asylums Engineer, 6 Waterloo Place, S.W.e ; 
at Winchcombe stations on the Cheltenham and Honey- Goote,—April 3.—For the erection of public swimmi 


bourne Railway. The Engineer, Winchcombe Station. baths in Pasture Road, Goole. Mr. E. Hazeldine aoe 

BroomFLeet.—April 8.—For alterations and additions to surveyor, Council Offices, Goole. 
the Council school at Broomfleet. The Clerk of Works, 
Beverley. 


Epsom.—April. 15. —For the erection of farm buildings 
at the Horton asylum and at the epileptic colony, ipsam 


Grimspy.—April 5.—For new Sunday school and boiler- 
house at the United Methodist Free church, Freemz 


CarpirF.—Aopril 6.—For the erection of a filter-house Street. Rey. W, H. Brookes, Kent Villa, Eleanor Street, 
and meter-house at the Heath filter-beds, near Cardiff. Grimsby. * 


Mr. C. H. Priestley, waterworks engineer, Town Hall, | Itrorp.—April 11.—For the extension of the count 
| secondary school in Melbourne Road, IlIferd, by adding | 


Cardiff. 
the erection of two stone | thereto six classrooms, cookery classroom: cloak- -room, lava-_ 


CaRLISLE.—April 3. 


bridges of 20 feet and 30 bres spans respectively, across | tories, &c. Mr, C, J, Dawson, architect, 11 Cranbrook Ro i 
Glencoyne and Aira Becks, Greystoke and Patterdale. Ilford. So 
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Le 
ms 
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Works : MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPEF 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, *” "ye 


We invite yon to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will ay evident, and an analysis will p pro 
it to be made of better materials, 


MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions, 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL 


CORPO: 6558  GHRRARD. 


AINNINMONT & TAYLO , Oneal 


19 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 


Legal Work of every description. Estimates Post Free. — 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AT A FEW HOURS’ ol 
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_ IRELAND. —April 1o.—For making alterations and addi- Mancuester.—April 7.—For an extension to the female 
ns to premises in Church Street, Antrim. Mr. William J. | casuals’ wash-house at the Tame Street workhouse, 
snnell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. Ancoats. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt 
IreELAND.—April 10.—For making alterations and addi- Street, Manchester. 
sus. to two -cottages. at Ballywalter, co. Down. Mr. Mancuester.—April ro.—For alterations and additions 
‘“illiam J. Fennell, architect, 2. Wellington Place, Belfast. to the Embden Street municipal schools, Hulme, Man- 
Kine’s Hearn. =A prily Age —For the erection of a public | chester. Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 
rary at King’s Heath, near Birmingham. Mr. Ambrose Metuwo p (NorFork).--For alterations and additions to 
. Cross, surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. the Methwold non-provided school, Norfolk. © Mr. Arthur 


Lamorran.—April 1.—For the erection of a,wain-house | J. Lacey, architect and diocesan puRey Ory, 6 Upper King 
Tregenna, Lamorran, Cornwall. Mr. George Gow, | Street, Norwich. 
eegothnan Office, Truro. Mitrorp Haven.—April 7.—For the erection of a shop 
Lancaster.—April 10.—For the erection of a mixed | in Charles Street, Milford Haven. Messrs. J. W. Wood & 
hool on.the Greaves, Lancaster. Mr. J. C.. Mount, borough | J. B. Gaskell, architects, Milford Haven. 


irveyor, Lancaster. Mircuam.—April 4.—For the construction of a_brick- 
Lewes.—April 17.—For the erectién of new offices in | built gasholder tank at Mitcham, Surrey. Mr. Benjamin 
sher Street, Lewes, Sussex.. County Surveyor’s Office, | Green, secretary and manager, the Works, Mitcham. 


aunty Hall, Eanes: } MorETONHAMPSTEAD. April 8.—For the erection of: a 
Lonpon.—April 5.—For' forming new areas and carrying |Congregational. minister’s residence at Sr ee? 

it sundry other work to-subways “and heater-rooms at the Devon. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, Truro. 

rook Fever hospital, Shooter’s Hill, Woolwich. Mr, W. T. 

atch, engineer-in-chief, Embankment, London, E.C. 
Lonpon.—April 5.—-For relaying the floors of two bath- 


ms and meat store at the Fulham infirmary in terrazzo 


joring. Mr. E. J. Mott, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Fulham Or.ey.—For making alterations at the Cock and Bottle 
alace Road, Hammersmith, W. licensed premises, in Bondgate, Otley, Yorks. Architect’s 


ffices are i b) : j 
Lonpon.—April 11.—For the renewal in steel and timber OAS) ag mt ets ’ . 
f the first floor of a warehouse at the goods station, Pad- PapinAm.—April 10.—For the erection of a large weaving 


ngton, W., for the Great Western Railway Company. The | shed, warehouse, engine-house, boiler-house and_ other 
ngineer, Paddington Station, London, W. buildings in connection therewith in Dryden Street, Padiham. 


Mr. Samuel Keighley, architect, 27 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


Orpincton.—April 7.—For the erection of a small-pox 
| hospital in Crotton Heath Wood, Orpington, Kent. Mr. 
John Ladds, 93 Pemberton Road, Harringay, London, N.. 


Lonpon.—April 17.—For ine erection of an iron school 
-accommodate 550 children (250 infants and 300 mixed) Portsmoutu.-—-April 17.—For the complete reinstating 
1 the Belmont Road site, Tottenham. Mr. G. E. T. | of show-room, workshop, stores, &c., Broad Street, Ports- 
aurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Aldelphi, W.C. | mouth. Borough Engineer’s Offices, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 


‘ Lonpon.—April 18.—For town hall restoration works, Preston.—April 14.—For extension of fire-station build- 
horeditch. Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, architect, 53a Maddox | ing, Tithebarn Street. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
treet, W. Preston. 

_MacciesrieLtp.—For the erection of a new carding and Rapc -LIFFE (Lancs).— April 5.—For the erection of 


inding mill, together with weaving shed extensions, at | registrar’s house and mortuary chapel and other works, 
lacclesfield. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect and surveyor, | on the cemetery site, Radcliffe. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, engi- 
{ Market Hill, Barnsley. neer to the Council. 


ELECTRIC ROOFING TILES. 


OXYLI FIBROUS PLASTER 
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Sea ten ys 7.—For rebuilding 
Shinfield, near Reading. 
Broadway Buildings, Reading. 


RepuiLt.—April 5.—For erection of elementary schools 
Mr. John Moir Kennard, archi- 
tect, 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


in Frenches Road, Redhill. 


ReprutH.—April 5.—For work at 
schools, Redruth, Cornwall. 
Green Lane, Redruth. 


RocupaLe.—April:5.—For the erection of buildings at 
Mr. T. Banbury Ball, manager, Gasworks, 


the gasworks. 
Dane Street, Rochdale. 

Sr. Bees.—April 18.>-For new 
lecture hall and library at St. 
Mr. John F, Curwen, architect, Kendal. 


St. Merryn.—April 8.—For building a new Wesleyan 
Messrs. J. Ennor & Son, 


chapel at St. Merryn, Cornwall. 
architects, Central Square, Newquay. 


ScorLtanp.—April 3.—For the erection of a new bridge 
steel girders and masonry over the river 


Mr. 


constructed of 
Bogie at Smithson, near Gartly. 
engineer, Central Chambers, 216 Union 


ScotLanp.—April 3.—For the erection of a new retort- 
house at the Alva gasworks, for the Alva Town Council. 


The Gas Manager’s office, Alva. 


Stockton.—April 1o.—For the erection a new schools 


and caretaker’s house at Newtown. Mr. 
son, architect, 50 High Street, Stockton. 


TUNERIDGE WELLS.—April 10o.—For 


erection of an engine-house and other works incidental 
thereto, in connection with the Paddock Wood sewerage 
Mr. Frank Harris, engineer to 
the Council, Broadway, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 
WaLtEs.—For the erection of grain warehouses at West 
Dock, Cardiff. Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, architect, Caledonian 


and sewage-disposal works. 


Chambers, Cardiff. 


Wates.—April 3.—For alterations and additions, together 
with certain jobbing works, at the Rassau Council schools, 
Beaufort, and for additions and alterations at the Briery 
Mr. 


Hill Council schools, Ebbw Vale. 


architect, Beaufort. 


Mr. J. Morris, county. surveyor, 


Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 


chapel, 
Bees school, 


York Pool bridge at 


Treharris. 
‘Wates.—April 3 


Trewirgie Council 
with boundary wall 


Morgan, architect, 


Valley. 
Wates.— April 


laboratories, 
Cumberland. 


} Council. 
Wates.—April 7. 


Wates.—April 7. 
James Barron, | 
Street, Aberdeen. 


Wa tes.—April 7. 


T. W. T. Richard- | at Bedlinog. Mr. 
Street, Bedlinog. 


(Contract No. 2) the 


Ruthen, 
Swansea. 


architect, 


Neath Station. 


Henry Waters, 
' Classrooms, 


SPRAGUE & CO. L™ 


LITHOGRAPHERS | 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. | 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘ WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper | 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS, 


Miss A WEST & PARTNERS, Broadway Chambers 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel No. 135 Victoria. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING mts 


SINGLE GRIP. ~*~ 


TANS Li 
ANS MS oF Car. ee or Grip. 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF. OF. THE DAY. 


- DOUBLE GRIP. 


For fall descriptive Gatalegue, address the Patentee—! 


FERRO-GALLIC 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 82 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


| Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
'__ Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors,’ 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


a 
screened and graded 

OR CLINKER to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
|vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 


Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St, Augustine’s Road, N.W. 


the New Hope Ergiiep Baptist chapel, -Caerau, ‘Maeste: 
Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 


Wates.—April 4.—For erecting’ aicaretaker’s house 


T. J. Thomas, town surveyor. 
Wates.—April 4.—For alterations 

/Cwmdare hotel, Cwmparc, near Treorchy. 

Victoria Chambers, 


tional church at Penydarren, Merthyr Tydvil.’ 


Cwmyglo, Llanarthney, Carmarthen. 
7 Hall Street, Carmarthen. 


chapel, for the Baptist church of Pisgah, Cymmer. 
Rees, grocer, High Street, Cymmer. 


Whe Ap at 10.—For the erection of eighteen houses ~ 
Williams, 


Wates.—April 10.—For the erection of one detached — 
and two semi-detached villas in Clare Road, _Ystalyferay 
Mr. Arthur S. Williams, architect, Llandilo, 

Wates.—April 11.—For the erection of seventeen house 
in Town Hill Road, Sketty, Swansea. 


Wates.—April 11.—For the erection of a waiting- roon 
and platform coverings at Mountain Ash station, near Aber- — 
dare, for the Great Western Railway Co. 


Wates.—April 12.—For the erection of ree additions 
new cloak-rooms, &c., and alterations to Ama’ 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. | 


Televhane. 606 King’s Gross, Telegrams, “Clokeful, London.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHE 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. ~~ 


COOK &~ HA MMON: 2 
Draftsmen and. ‘Lithographers, ___ 


ae J. 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


Ros. 2:§ 3 Cotbill Street, Broadway, Wlestminster. - 


Telephone No.’ 


a 
Wates.—April 3.—For the erection of twelve or more , 
houses at Troedyrhiw. Mr. William Dowdeswell architec Lt e 


rae Bed Ga Oey 


—For the" erection and’ completion ) 


B 
and outbuildings, at’ t-Ebbw Vale. i 
Bee additions — to. 
Mr? "Wi 
aah Rhondda 


5.--For : the erection “or a 


cottages at Newbridge, Mon, Nos. 20 to 27, as the Council © 
may “hereafter decide, for the “Abercarn Urban District © 
Mr. J. Williams, engineer and surveyor: | 


—For the erection of anew v Congregas) . 
ie 
—For the erection of a stoné’ rien ats? 

Mr. John Saer, clerk, 


—For the extension and alteration « | 
Mr. W. 


architect, 57 Lower a 


Mr. Charles Tye 
Bank Chambers, Heathfield a 


The En gineer, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kina 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (ap 
78 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), § 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, | pe 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Ba' 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVER 00 
"HAVE YOUR TRAGINGS COPIED IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO 


39 Wictoria Street, London, 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingh 


“ FROSTERLEY _ 
‘Bgents: MARB E. 


EMLEY & SONS, L 


Steam Marble Mills, 2 
_ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY 


SUBSCRIPTION TO” 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM, 


* 


651 Victoria. - 


1 


ee 
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infants’ school, Aberaman. Messrs. J. Llewellin Smith & 
Davies, architects, 7 Victoria Square, Aberdare. 
- Waters.—April 12.—For the erection of artisans’ dwell- 
ings at Wellington Street, Canton. 
engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 
'  Wates.—April 14.—For the erection of a new police 
‘station at Llanharan, Glamorgan. 
Office, Town Hall, Bridgend. 
Wates.—April 15.—For the erection of two new blocks 
of buildings, together with alterations and additions to the 


‘existing buildings at the asylum, Denbigh. Messrs. T. M. | 


Lockwood & Sons, architects, Foregate Street, Chester. 

_ Wates.—April 15.—For erection of a mixed school and 
‘the execution of works connected therewith at Abertaf, 
Abercynon. Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, Public Offices, 
Mountain Ash. 

_ Wates.—April 18.—For the erection of fifty houses at 
Brewery Street, Pontygwaith; also the formation and com- 


Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 


‘at Wath Brow, Cumberland. Mr. A. J. Thompson, secre- 
tary, 1 King Street, Wath Brow. 

| West Hartrepoor.—April 15.—For the erection of three 
houses in Colwyn Road. 
West Hartlepool. 
Wuirtsy.—April 7.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villa residences in Bagdale, Whitby. Mr. Edward 


ia Smales, architect, 5 Flower Gate, Whitby. 


| Wuirenaven.—April 3.—For the erection of the Carnegie 
public library. Messrs. Greig, Fairbairn & Macniven, archi- 


| Watu Brow.—April 1.—For building a reading-room 


‘pletion of roads, carriageways, surface-water drains, &c. | 


TENDERS. 


Mr. W. Harper, borough BIRMINGHAM. 
For new roads off Bordesley Green, for the Corporation. 

Trentham. Y ’ : ‘ ; . £4,535 10 Io 

County Surveyor’s Fitzmaurice & Co. A ae © 
Jones : 4,075 10 Io 

| Lowe & Sons 3,995 oO oO 

| Cooper. 3 : 3,961 17 IO 

| Cunliffe - “ To 7p 7 50,0 

Holloway 3 ; BOTT O | O 

Currall, Lewis & Martin : ; Mea57401o. 4 

Southerland & Thorpe. Ba ; 7. 93;453 0 O 

J. WuirteE, jun,, Handsworth (accepted ) oes sas 15. 6 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For erection of a Primitive Methodist chapel and vestries at 
Winton. Mr. T. E. Grimes, architect, Bournemouth. 

Shears & Sons . 41,948 Io o 

Brown & Sons. EI O4S EZ" 'O 

Dean 1,720"10-" O 

Drake . : 1,716 I0- oO 

Burt & Cherritt 1,705 18 o 

; ones & S d 

Mr. Francis E. Boaz, York Road, sees ee : ; , ; : ee : % 
E. H. Crass, Parkstone (ac-epted ) ; Pol ASO SOG 


CASTLETON. 
For the erection of the Carnegie branch library. at Castleton, 


tects, Edinburgh. 


sheet-piling around the foundation. 


engineer, 140 Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


Ir is reported that the Government propose to build 
during the yeara large new lyddite factory in the Woolwich 


Arsenal ata cost of 28,7507. 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


RANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


RESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, 


near LEICESTER. 


PARQUET 


SBS: @ 
SSO FLOORS. 
rs H. BASSANT 
hAA & CO. 


\ Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W 
y | Linhope Street Works, 
8 A Dorset Square, W.N. 
Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 
‘el. 2697 Paddington, Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


asurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


aths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
| Coach-houses, &c. 


JONTRAOCTOR TO JS% 
M. GOVERNMENT. ‘ 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. ' 
38-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, S.E 


lor Index of Advertisers, see page x. I 


e 


Wokxinc.—April 1.—For excavating 
‘structing concrete foundations for gasholder, together with 


Rochdale. Mr. Jesse HorsFatt, architect, Manchester 
and Todmorden. 
’ Ashworth . $2,280 0 oO 
ground and con- Wilkinson : Aes 26 by Ox) O 
Brierley : : 2,200450'- © 
Mr. Arthur Valon, R. & T. Howarth. : 2.103" 4Olg1O 
Ashworth & Woolfenden 217 Si Ovo 
Endersby . 3 2,059 50.0 
Mill & Sons . 21e22, 107-0 
J. & J. Coates 1,984 10 oO 
Kay eos P 3 ; : : 1,950 0 O 
NicHott & Son, Rochdale (accepted) 1,949 0 O 


lazed 
Bricks. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Thornaby, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &e. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application: 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The *‘JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
-No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
«JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
** JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars ow application, 


Hi 
lt 4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


B.J.HUDSON & SONS. . 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


Don’t be burnt out. Compare the losses below, in build- 
ings with and without May-Oatway protection. 


WITH MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO SYSTEM. 


J. Thomasson & Sons, Bolton ve .. Loss £48. 
4 (Acted ee ae before sprinkler) 
lepington Spinning Oo., Dundee ... .. No claim. 
Stockton-on-Tees. |i. Jenkinson, Leeds .., Loss £10. 
Do. dds) 25 ate Loss £60. 
Tel. Address, ‘May, Sheffield.” |J. Ireland & Sons, Dundee ... ae ... Loss £25. 
Name withheld by request, Glasgow ... No claim. 
(Signalled and fire put out; sprinkler 
did not act) 
Shaw, Walker & Oo., Glasgow . Loss £225. 
Aberdeen University Press ... = No claim. 
Olark & Oo. (Ltd.), Anchor Mills .., Under £50. 


8. Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh Under £§0. 
WITHOUT MAY-OATWAY ALARM. 


Sir Chas. Tennant, The Glen Loss £100,000. 
Long Acre Motors, &c. ke aa .... Loss £250,000, 


MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO FIRE ALARM protects 
more property by millions of pounds than all similar sys- 
tems in U.K. put together. It pays to follow great leaders. 
This invention, used by J. & P. Coats, Ltd., A. Guinness, 
Sons & Co,, Oadbury Bros., Rowntree & Oo., H. Tate & Son, 
Brown & Polson, Harrod’s Stores, Midland Railway, and 
hundreds of others, is equally necessary to you. 

MAXIMUM loss from fire originating in any building 
fitted with MAY-OATWAY SYSTEM is less than 3d. in 
the £ of the value at stake. 

Send for particulars. 

No. 94 Paul. Street, H.0.; Glasgow, Manchester, and 

Liverpool. 


J. WEEKS & C0.,LTD., F.R.H.S. 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Telegrams, “Hortalanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensington. 
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/ SURPLEMEN' 


+ +» COBHAM. "LEDBURY. * bas | 
For the erection of a laundry at isolation hospital, Cobham, | For the laying of about 725 yards of 9- inch. and, oda 
for the Strood Rural District Council. Stoneware sewers with manholes; making-up a new 
Hicker & Son. 4 : ; Pee o apes o oO road about 300-yards long, for the Freehold. Building 
West Bros. . i ‘ § : ; 435 0 Oo Society. Mr. R. G. Gurney, SUryeyen y iia 
. Tong : . ; : 3 : : 21+, 408" 20. +0 Griffiths Z : : , ; ‘ : Ae 0.0 
Multon . : 4 ; : ; ; TO he aoa. Panter ¢ ; ; ; : - 1,026 '8 6 
Browning , , : ‘ : ; 1 373° 0 FO Hunter & Co. : ; : : 2 1 4930: a 
Reeves . ‘ : ; é ; “37010. o}| Hils, Davies & Son. .. j ; - +, > 880 ati 
Burr ; é ; ; ‘ te ROGIER! TO Wrorter |, : ; ; , , : i 857/.0 0 
W. & F. Tuffey : 4 ‘ : : “mi5y7 O° o0 Smith . ; ‘ . F ; : ‘ 824 (Oo o 
Wells... . ; : . ; : 035080 aq" \Jahnson Bross -%, 7 4 : 4 . | 1767 
Spencer & Son j : é : a 330. 10 50 Cruwys & Hobrough . : " - . =) 754" 
T. W. Hooker (accepted). : , an® ein Gno cb ae : ; ; : : 2 726 12a) 
GREAT MISSENDEN. Meredith. 5 : : ‘ ; -~ 715 oa 
For vig erection of billiard-room for Mr. Alfred Diahitk | ee . : ; : ; ; i 670 ag “ 
J. Bruce Merson, architect, Kilburn. digi Ss ee - / 640Ga 
ieee ; aOR CAO AS W. James, Colwall (accepted) : ‘ a 1 oO 
Wright . - : ; 4 : , =) #498. 20' 10 f } 
Parsons : ‘ . 2 2G LOO" ani} 
Aprince & Son (accepted ae rey: 2 404 0 0 LEICESTER. 


For the erection of manager’s house and boundary wall at. 


KIRKCALDY: pumping station, Belgrave. Mr. E. Mawsey, borouale 
For the extension of about 500 -féet in length of the present engineer. 

East Pier (about 23,000 cubic yards of concrete). Agar. : ; : . os . £1,510 9 
Tilbury Contracting Co. . : ; ~£52;23017 6 Hutchinson & Son : F d , -” 1,340.00 
G. & R. Cousin . ‘ a : ‘ ok 51,72 1720 J. M. & R. Barrow : ; : : - 1,260 G= 
Kinnear, Moodie & Co. ‘ ; . 48,548 50 -o Herbert : ‘ . ote we GS 
Pearson. &S0n td; » A : a) 48,243080" 10 Sharpe. : 4 . ; ; 5 - ly 154 
Lawson . ae ; ‘ . 40,629 18 o Johnson & Sons . : Us J ~: 1,15 40ane 
Robertson & MacPherson ; S , » “40/3974 08 5! © Herbert & Sons . ‘ : { ; - 1,122 tou 
Hill & Co. ; , ; é ; - 38,959 0 o1-) “Chapman ~. i : : : > (L404 
Smith & Sons . ; 5 : : 2 38,777 19. 8 A.’& W. Chambers — . : ‘ - , °.? 1,085 1am 
Beattie & Sons . é Fit S88 6 NS OMS Boveb Cole... q _ : 3 -' * «9,075 
Sir J.. Jackson, Ltd. . : ; .'35{149 Yo (0 Rudkin & Son’ ‘ - | S69 SSO gma 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews ok te . 34,840 “0, © Haskard; Rudkin & Beck : : J -, 1,029.08 
Best. j : - 32,562-19 o Bowles & Son . ‘ ‘, é | 1,015 am 
‘Crawford . . ‘ 5 : : : 2 31,142.00 0 Hanson : e 3 } - = % Li jor ia 
McAlpine. . : : ; : + 20, 70700 2:0 Clark & Garratt i : 5 : s: - «O85 ae 
Kirkwood, Kerr & Co. . oi Raia »' ¥28,202\ 150) 0 Bradshaw Bros. . 5 : , : 978 2 
Blair & Whyte : : . .927;858716 6 Leicester Builders, Ltd. 3 3S haba ae 971 8 
C. Branp & Son, Glasgow (accepted) -. BROT hy 7 Potter . ; tte ; 966 17 — 
Petrie & Co. } E + 2A Anos ty B. Fox; aden 3 Street (accepted ). s va ~ 960 ow 


HAM HILL STONE, 
ee STONE. 


HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) hap 
Chief pele NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


FOR ALL CLIMAT is 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF, 
INSECT-PROOF, 


‘. 
For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, 7F0B Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on JorsTs, Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUD) 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. an. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABEIsiee I m }e 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


Works : 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq,., vondont W. eh 
usede Caan - ALFRED WALKER & SON, 14 King Street, Leeds. | ; 


Queenhoro’, 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR ay SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhousa & Son, Architec 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. LARCE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. — 
Over 100, 000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 a! St., Leedi 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


LONDON : . PCRTSMOUTH : i BRISTOL: bs 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, | Cc. Bradshaw & Soum 
52 Queen Victoria ae E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel hae St. pe Mars 


r 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LLANDAFF. LONDON—continued. 

For the -first’ section of St. Michael’s Theological College, | For the construction of new piers at Millwall:and Hammer- 
Llandaff. Mr. F. R. Kempson, architect, Hereford and smith, and partial reconstruction of the piers at Putney 
‘Cardiff... Quantities puts Mr, So Taytor, Cardiff. and Wandsworth, for the London County Council. 

Broad & Co. ¢ . £11,005 0 0 Thames Ironworks, cee and 
Stephens & Bastow 10,997 90 O Engineering Co. uhe3, 250,512) 8 
Davies 10,973 9 Oo Fasey & Son 15,529 13 8 
S. Shepton & Sons. 9,945 9 O Page, Son & East, Ltd. 14,840 17 6 
E. Estcourt & Sons 9,800 0 oO Cochrane & Sons $3075 7 2 
W. Thomas & Co. 9,633 9 0 WESTMINSTER Gonerevetion Cal Lito: (ac- 
Willcock & Co. . 9411 9 9 cepted ) 13,823 10 10 
W. Bowers & Co. 91350 9 O : 
mA A: Linton 9,300 0 0 For the erection of a lodge and entrance gates at Denmark 
A Hill. Mr. W. G. Turt, architect. 
E. Turner & Sons 8,895. 0 0 
Knox & Wells 8,885 oO 0 Appleby & Sons .£674 0 0 
Ao Bevan 8,800 0 0 Minter . , 5Obe Ov O 
J. Allan & Co. 8,601 0 3 Turtle & Appleton . 475 0 Oo 
LONDON. For providing and fixing low-pressure hot-water apparatus 
to three halls, a classroom, science-room, six cloak- 

For the carryirig-out of improvements in the school in Lar k- rooms and three lavatories at the Shap Street school, 

hall Lane, Clapham. Haggerston. 


- Mitchell & Son . 
Lathey Brothers. 
Smith & Son 

_ Spencer, Santo & Co., “Ltd. 

J. & C. Bowyer . 
King & Son ; 

Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd. 
Carmichael . . 

Marsland & Sons 

J. & M. Patrick . 

Simpson & Son . 

F, & H. F.. Higgs 

Downs : 

Garrett & Son 

Stimpson & Co. . 

Smith & Sons, Ltd. . 

Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 
Appleby & Sons 
Hudson Brothers _ 
W. Johnson & Co., 


Architect’s estimate 


Ltd., Ata Road, 
Wandsworth Common @ -ecommended) | 


14515,798 0.0 | Davis & Bennett 4369 0 0 
15,519 © 0} Haden & Sons 364 0 O 
mee 74.97, O01  Yetton &.Co.7. ; 360 0 O 
14,988 0 0} Mackenzie & Moncur, Ltd. 3501.00, 0 
14,974' 0 O| Purcell & Nobbs 348-0 oO 
14,800, 0 ©, Defries & Sons, Ltd. 32 le OmaG 
14,766, 0 Oo Paragon Heating Co. : ; : : 2G AN Ag Os 
14,681 0 Oo W. Truswell & Son, Durham Foundry, 

14,579 -0 Oo} Sheffield (recommended ) 292 10 Oo 

14,551 0 0O| 

oO 

eis |o NEW BARNET. 

14,456 0 o| For construction of storm-water sewers. Mr. H. York, 

14,383 0 oO surveyor. 

14,300 O O Butcher ULTOLG OO 

E4260" .0 190 Bell 989° 0 Oo 

14,078 0 '0 Kitteringham 933-0 oO 

13,7000 0 Catley . 789 0 0 

13,609 0 O Langley, Hardy & ¢ Johnson Pore OF. O 
Adams . 749 09 © 

13;205 0 Oo Jackson 4 G56 40 50 

14,494 0 O Hewetr & Sons, Barking (accepted) 619° 15 0 


ARCHITECTS. SHOULD SPECIFY 


OHNSON& PHILUPS CABLES, 


y | 


VEESTED QUARANTEED 
"Waits FOR PRIcE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


IHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


VELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
‘table for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
ILDON STONE tools with facility, and combines Onur tes 

with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR 

5 For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
HN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUAREIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
a I ST EE EN SR 


IGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO. LD. 


_ WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 


\NKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all) 
and Contractors’ 


nds of Builders’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEEBS. 
BENSON STREET, 


OLUME.- LXXII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 


ae 128. 6d. | 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. { 


_ |is being Specifted by Architects for Board Schools, 


JOHN KING,|,; 


LOW PRESSURE 


HOT WATER HEATING 
APPARATUS, 


For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
GREENHOUSES, PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


&c. 


Cc. J. UTLEY & CO. 
STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 
Established 1860. (Late W. MITCHELL.) 


Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 


CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY- SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


THE CORBIN LIQUID 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


(The Latest and Best from America). 
It Prevents Banging, but Latches the Door. 


The only Door Check with two pistons halancing one another |’ 
and thus reducing wear and tear. 


eee 


&Cuy 


Goren ete cern ene 


Bb fae TC Yrs 


REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERY WHERE, and 


Public Buildings, Hotels & Private Houses, 
CAUSE 


It_is quicker and more positive in action, reducing the 
draught to a minimum. 

Main Working Parts are Dust-Proof, and 

They never require Oiling or even cleaning, 

Superior design, construction and appearance, 


‘And is reversible. 
Patented everywhere. 
Patent SPRING DOOR STOPS for holding open Spring Doors 
in any position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet. 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


F. C. SOUTHWELL & CO. 
715 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
F. 0. S. & Co.’s Agents for Manchester and surrounding | 
district—BAaxENDALE & Oo., Miller Street, Manchester. 


VINCENT ROBERTS, Heating Ear 
Cherry Row, LEEDS 
Telephone 2141. 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 
imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x, 


a 
1 
‘2 
‘* 
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SUPPLEMENT ' : 
way PANGBOURNE. ~~ 4 spear a ey ree , : 
; ay Ir. S. ucH-Jouns, | For erection of two pairs of semi-detached houses in Beech- 
hed Sic seid ety Ses ae bane } wood Road. Messrs. Prprer & ALLEN, architects, 
Leech... . Were : SR eo £1,250 50-7 Croydon. . : i | 
F te oe omen On Gs O40 Bex : 5 . .: ; . * . £3,400 Onto 
Tucker : ; : J : : oe TAS 
Stokes & Sons 5 3 3 , 2S es URED et OF L20 Grace & Marsh . * ° : . . 2,859 ° | 
Carter . ‘ ; : : er AMT 008 16) 0 Potter!’ . . . . . 2,770 0 9 
East & Hyde é : ' AP ip LL Ag8t 0 0 WorsFoLp & Sons (accepted ) ; ‘ 2,640 0 © 
1 on v-. : : ; Ee ‘ 920 0 0 ine 
Altai i ; ; : ; ; ‘ . 11905 -0 0 STAMFORD. ey. 
Fisher Bros. , } ; ; i ; p 885 © o| For erecting a free library. Messrs. Hatt & Puitips, 
Trimder & Sons . : : ; : , S95 0 10 architects. Quantities by Messrs. ANDREWs & REap, 
Batten Bros,, Reading (accepted ) § : 868 0 0 Cracknell ; ; . £2,686 o o 
Gutteridge : ; : ; - - ' 25307 “Ome 
Kettering Co-operative Builders, Ltd. . » 2,340 See 
SLEAFORD; «| Bemeson ee 
For the erection of two pairs of cottages at Rauceby asylum, | Wracnteonnt. : | é : é 2,166 oll 
Mr. JESSE CLARE, county architect. Hinson & Co. 2,163 15 0 
Newton & Cooke . é ; ; 5 - BisS48 19 0 
Rose & Son, A : , . . Mtge CoN te STONY STRATFORD. 
Armstrong . . . . . : - 1,375 5 8 For the construction of sewerage works, for the Stratford 
Berry . : . . . . : - 1,312 0 0 and Wolverton Rural District Council. Mr. W. J, 
Hockley & Co... : : . : Kee 710. 48 Lomax, engineer, Bolton. : 
Maxey-& 50m tiie ihe ts Sl Lae eb ie. i, oak aon 2G Currall, Lewis & Martin, Ltd... .. . £18,393 3 2 
Elmes . : 4 , : 4 : ee Few ke ere ay 6 Wood. j : : h : : .  18,327/14 9 
J. Banxs & Son (accepted) . ‘ : 2” OS Fey WS Rayner. ‘ ; ‘ ¢ : . $18,372" A 
>» Jackson. ; : : : ; 18,183 19am 
Je& T. Binns . 3 3 . “, 18102. 
SPROWSTON. Taylor : : ; $ , ; . 18,043 11 II 
For erection of infants’ school, for the Norfolk County Harrison & Co. . ; g ; -- be 17,823 
Council. Mr. Cuas. J. Brown, architect, Norwich. Byrom, Ltd. ; : , ; ; ‘s  17,331 5A 
Burton . ; : 4 : : : . £2,620 15 9 Henson 4 ; . y F - 17,708 ae 
Riches . 4 ; ; : : : - Iy750°80 | oe Rileys : 5 ‘ ; : ; -. 16,875. 13 
Youngs & Son, ; : ; s - 1,693 0 0} Bower Bros. . , : ; ‘ -, 16,571) ee 
Gil ; i : : 4 : - 1,690 0 0! Ashley”. ; i 2 : : - 15,785 Somme 
Lincoln 4 : : 3 é f » 1,657.00 | Martin : 4 ' f ' . - 14,944 0 0 
Searles Bros. : : ; E é .* 1,039.01 Oo Tabor. ; ; " : : ; - .14,490° 6 3 
Hannent : , : ; : : £* 1,625 270-6 Johnson & Langley . ‘ ; ! » ‘14,153, 0 0 
Greengrass °. . ; 7 ; ; + GIGS 37 neo Worthington. 2 : A : -. 54,19%¢ oa 
Boddy & Son ‘ ‘ : ; ' “IOS; Lola Haycock & Sons ; : . 2. 4) 1 3y7OO Algae 
Chapman & Son . ; ; : ; -) “1 898-7.0 0 Mackay & Son... 4 ‘ , : - 13,474 8 ID 
G, Stowers, Norwich (accepted) . : + 105540 10/2 Lanciey, Harpy & Jonnson (accepted). 13,463 18 “ 


G. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. *sthten rtscer, o Tamnen Meena 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


ndon Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


All communications to Lo 


| 


Se het Nhe He soi a cent ats 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


‘ROCHESTER KENT }- 
\vOoN OFFICE {9-DUEEN VICTOR STREET) 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in suece og 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIO! 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIC 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets, Estimates for large or small quantities on applica’ 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. . a 
> All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration ¥ 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


ho i IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO : oe 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dresset 
| ready for. fixing. | i” 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


S, 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. q 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH, ,., 22° NUMBERS. 


‘Owing to the demand for the Cathedr 
ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


~ 
1 


Series, all Numbers previous t¢ 
| IN ALI, June 30, 1904, are now et 
URS. GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd 


3 : * ; ; i ¢ peal aba, Phere 66 oita 99.4053 “hee” 
SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS, €-1 Imperial Buldings, Ieagite Ocoee 


ph 
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- WALES. 


e at Ffynonfawr, Breconshire. 


For ‘building a farmhous 
Wictuiams & Evans, architects, 


Messrs. CaO. Evans, 


Pontypridd. 
Jenkins BeeIoa O....0 
Lewis . : 804 0 O 
; W. P. Lewis & Co. 77 ar O 
Maddy TIE) OKO 
Jones . : 685 0 oO 
H. Lewis, Ferndale (accepted ) ’ 660 0 oO 


Forrebuilding 91 High Street, Merthyr. Mr..C. M. Davies, 


- architect. 

Jenkins . A . £900 16 o 
Williams esos ar O 
oy. Jones =, 879 0 O 
Hawkins 798 10 oO 
E. Jones . Tae Os O 
D, Jones a7 8 OO 
M. WarLow (accepted ) 27 QO 


WHEATLEY HILL. 


For the erection of new club premises and caretaker’s house, 
for the Wheatley Hill Workmen's Social Club and 
Institute, Ltd. Mr. H. T. Gravon, architect, Durham. 


Fountain & Milward ae oA. O 

Walker Bros. 2,185 oO 
_ Twaddle Boo Oi, +O 
| Browell Pas 7h0', 0 
_ Draper & Sons 1,970 0.0 
' Booth . FOOL, 9.11 
_ Manners 1,948 0.0 

Storey . 1,915 Oo Oo 
| Braithwaite & Co. EGOS 15, 0 
Watt Bros. 1,874, 6 0 
_ Howe 1,770. OO 
| Hope . 4 hys0 50 0 
_ Bradley U7e2 OO 

W. H. Ayton, Heaton ‘(accepted 1770003, (0 


WALLINGFORD (BERKS). 
For erecting private residence, . Mr. S. Coucu-Jouns, archi- 
tect, Reading. 


Knight. £1,563 Oo 0 
Godwin 1353204 9 
Romain 1,520, .0° 0 
Fisher Bros. 1,165 Oo oO 
Stokes & Sons 1,138 10 oO 
Brasher & Sons 1,003.10 O 
Stimpson & Sons F001. 1. °O 
Bailey & Sons 968 17 oO 
Bosher, Son & Co. 965 15 9 
Wheeler 866 0 Oo 
Batten Bros. 864 0 O 
H. SainsBury, Tilehurst (accepted ) S27. 0°30 
WOLVERTON. 

For sewage works for the Stratford and Wolverton Rural 
District Council, Wolverton, Bucks. Mr. W. Lomax, 
engineer, Bolton. 

Jackson - £16, 782:-2 9 
J. 6 Fe Binns 16,143°% 3 
Rayner : 14,881 a9 
Currall, Lewis & Martin, Ltd. 14,307 15 6 
Hawtin 13,494 17 If 
Mackay & Son 13,399 3 Ii 
J. Byrom, Ltd. 13,8524. 5 
Heap: : 12,935) 10.0 
Bower Bros. £2,685) 0-47 15 
Taylor 12,504 16 5 
Riley . 12.427. 190 34 
Jewell 12,365 15 6 
Tabor. 12,178..5 8 
Martin 11,856 0 Oo 
Johnson & Langley 11,810 18 oO 
Ashley ; 11,680 0 Oo 
J. H. Billings & cu 11,662 -7 Oo 
Haycock & Sons 11,187 10 6 
Harrison & Co. . 11,084. 0 Oo 
Langley, oe & Johnson 11,075.38) 29 
Bateman 10,609 18 3 
Worthington . 10,499 8 5 
G. Henson (accepted )*. 10,182 90 9 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, 


DALDWINS, LTD. 


TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALWANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


IRON SHEETS. 


E.C. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN , 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
™~ BRADFORD, 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


Gar 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


HEAD | A 
LONDON DEPOTS: 
OFFICES: BATH. <:: 2 ite, GW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
LIVERPOOL:-~_- er Sf [UAL x5 ae det enanhe PEO. 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER. 


EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


leer 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIAL Ss 


a) 


vy ae 
tan > RAFFORD PARK. 
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WINDSOR, 


For the construction of 985 lineal yards of 5 feet by 3 feet 
4 inches sewer in g-inch brickwork, with other works. 


Wood. ; OLT2,51% TOO 
J. W. Dean, Ltd. 11,377 10 0 
T. W. Pedrette . 11,065 6 0 
Morecroft 9,832 0 oO 
Pedrette & Co. 8,983 8 oO 
Neal & Co.. 8,779 9 0 
Firth & Co. 8,472 10 oO 
Underwood Bros. 8/312 63-0 
Pethick Bros. S126) 0; 0 
Catley 7 7OOCNO, 40 
Jackson 7,684 14 5 
Moran & Son 7500 ul ORO 
Coxhead . Ti ovieggs Xe) 75) 
Kelletts, Ltd. 6,840. 5° .6 
Manders 6,662: 9 oO 
Osenton : 6,490 8 o 
T. Watson, jun. 6,148.'°9:'13 
Mest... ; 6,908 i220 
Bentley & Loch : 5,980 14 6 
Mowlem & Co. 5,030 5s ORO 
Johnson & Langley 5,0232 025.0 
Harrison & Co. . 5,604 0 O 
Beli. 53550" 0.10 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews 5,455 8 oO 
Killingback & Co. ; 5421 SO 
Langley, Hardy & Johnson 4,7 OL eeekO 
Gibbins : : o-.3,964 15 76 
Lock, ANDREWS & “PRICE, Nottingham 
(accepted ) 4,464 13 0 
WIMBLEDON. 
For completion of villa residence, Parkside Gardens. Mr. 
E. C. Homer, architect. 
Hampton Trust. ; : £665.15 00 
Bain R520 RLO eC 
Larke & Sons. AGO +00 
Gimson AGE Fao 
A. Hupson (accepied ) 398 15 2 
Hayes & Howarth . 246 4.0. "0 


WIMBLEDON—continued. 
For the erection and completion of residence, Parkside 


Avenue. Mr. E. C. Homer, architect. Le 
C. Grimson (accepted ) . £3,700 Oa 
Stables and coach-houses. a 
Williams. 983.0 oF 
Larke & Sons 890 © 16m 
Castle & Sons 880 7 Same 
Hudson 778 9 Ge 
Gimson 680 o 


Received too late for classification. 


DUNDEE. 


For work in connection with the provision of new laya= ~ 
tories, larders, water tank, &c., at Westgreen asylum. 
Accepted tenders. 
D. Crichton & Co., mason. 

G. Hunter, joiner. 

T. M. Dewar, plumber. 

R. G. Laburn, slater. 
L. Reoch, plaster. ae 


NORWICH. 

For alterations and additions to the frée library. 
CoLLins, city engineer. 

J. S. Smiru, Norwich (accepied ) 


Mr. A. EB. 


. £1,547, 0 Om 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE clock, with dials facing south and west, has just ~ 
been erected on St. John’s Church tower, Kenilworth, by ~ 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. The ~ 
same firm erected the great clock and chimes at St, Mary’s © 
Church, Warwick, three years ago. 


dividend of 16 per cent. for the second half-year. A sum of 
20,000/. had been also added tothe reserve fund. Mr. J. T. F. 
Turner, the secretary, pointed out that during a year of 
general depression in the building tradé they had felt the i 
advantage of having a manager like Mr. Cotterell. 


Tue Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., were able to declare a : 


A LATEST 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SA 


Flows Freely, 
Hard Wearing, 

Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


-ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


§ One Gallon covers from | 
A 60 to 70 Square Yards ; 


ALENE 


PRODUCTION. 


on a prepared surface. 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN-§ 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY § 

HARDENS. 


RED LABEL FOR OUT-&§ 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 
7718 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 
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SUPPL IvVENT 


} 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CALZDONIAN STATION HOTEL, EDINBUR GH. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: SOUTH AISLE FROM WEST END, 
LOOKING N.#. 


YORK CITY AND COUNTY BANK, SHEFFIELD. 


OLD FARM-BUILDINGS AT SAINT-GERMAIN DE LIVET, CALVADOS. 


CATHEDRAL OF OVIEDO, SPAIN. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Ar the Newcastle Bankruptcy Court a restaurant pro- 


prietor attributed his failure partly to the tramway service, | 


for “everybody goes home now that there are electric 
tramways.” 

Tur Chester Corporation have been considering the ex- 
tension of their electric tramway service at an expenditure 
of 17,000/. The tramways committee have finally rejected 
the proposal to introduce motor buses, and recommend that 
the original electric-car system be proceeded with. 

A preputation from the South Shields Town Council 
recently visited the principal towns to inquire into the 
subject of 
tramway system. The opinion was arrived at that motor 
buses were unsuitable. This decision has been adopted 


tramways will be shortly considered. 

- Tue tramways committee of the Derby Corporation 
have considered tenders for certain extensions and for the 
provision of four new cars. 
‘Sons, London, for 18,689/. 2s. od. for the extensions is 
recommended for acceptance. The borough surveyor's 
and electrical engineer’s estimate was 19,245/. The order 
for the cars is recommended to the Brush Electrical Engi- 
neering Company, Ltd., Loughborough. 


¢ CONTRACT REPORTER. 


motor buses as an alternative. to an electric | 


The tender of W. Griffiths & | 


Tue Mersey Railway Company at their recent half-yearly 
meeting unanimously accorded a special fee of 5,000/. to 
the chairman of the company to remunerate him for his 
services in connection with the replacing of steam traction 
with electric traction. It was said that the chairman had 
devoted very considerable attention to the company, and had 
devoted an enormous amount of time to the arrangements 
and negotiations before the electrification of the line was 
completed. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Mr. Greorce CarmicHaEL, the president, will take the 
chair at the twenty-seventh annual dinner of the Builders’ 
Clerks Benevolent Institution on Tuesday, April 4. 

Ir is estimated that a further suin’ of?'737,000/. will be 
spent on barracks on Salisbury Plain, partly on new works 
and partly on continuation services. ‘ 

Tue Greenock Corporation have decided that only firms 
paying the standard rate of wages or piece prices to all 


_competent workers for all classes of work, whether con- 


tract or otherwise, should be eligible to estimate for and 
receive Corporation contracts, and that all Corporation con- 
tracts should contain a clause requiring a contractor to pay 
the minimum standard rate of wages. 

Tue County Councils’ Association have referred to the 


| Parliamentary committee a suggestion from the Isle of 
| Wight that County Councils should endeavour to obtain 


such legislative measures as would vest in them the right 
to specify to local authorities having the supervision of the 
erection of new property the widths and levels of main 


‘ { -d | roads as well as the disposal of deposits constituting an 
by the Council, and tenders for the laying of the electric | 


obstruction or nuisance. 

Tur foundation-stone of the church of St.{Erkenwald, 
York ‘Road, Southend, has been laid. The church is 
intended eventually to accommodate 800, the cost being 
15,009/,; but at present only the’chancel and the first bay of 
the nave are being taken in hand, providing room for 450 
and costing 5,500/. The site was given by Mr. Wilham 
Gregson. The architect is Mr. W. J. Tapper, St. John’s 
Wood, London, and the builders Messrs. F. & E. Davey, 
Ltd.. Southend. 


of Noilingham. 


a 


used for ine lining 
Mode 


. 


- Londo 


 eeeameinnl 


nm Show~rooms:~ 245 Norfolk A,Strand sW.C. 


is ine _maicrial used in fhe erection of 
New Slation for the Midiond Ky Co. 


the Refresnmeni Kooms are 
decoreicd in Burmaniofis Faience , 
ond HurmamMofis Glazed Dricks were 
of Tne levatories Fie: 


b 
he Leecis Nireclay Co. Lid, 
‘atthe QURMANTOFTS WORKS, : 
Burmaniofis. : 


LEEDS. 
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Tue Premier of New South Wales is said to be caine 
some steps in the direction of establishing ironworks in 


that colony. Reports on the subject have been. furnished 
by the Public Works Department and the Mines Depart- 
ment, the former giving particulars of the quantity of iron 
required each year in connection with public works, and 
the latter supplying data as to available supplies or iron 
ore. The Public Works Department have been instructed 
to prepare conditions and specifications with a view of in- 
viting offers for the establishment of works. 


Tue Surrey County Councilare erecting a lunatic asylum 
at Netherne, near Reigate, at a cost of 360,o00/.. They have 
already borrowed 55,o00/. for site, foundations and an 
approach road. A Local Government Board inquiry took 
place on the 23rd inst..into an application for 267,750/. for 
superstructure, water supply and heating. The estate of 

354 acres was purchased for 21,8957. The contract for the 
biainwe was signed on November 2, 1904, and was given to 
Mr. John. Bowen, George Street, Birmingham, who was the 
lowest offerer among thirteen firms tendering, The average 


price of the. thirteen firms came to 238,715/, and Mr, Bowen’s: 


tender was 219,797/. 


Tue National Housing Reform Comnent passed the fol- 
lowing resolution at a conference heldi in London on Saturday 
last -—“ That this conference desires to draw the attention 
of local authorities in the suburbs and area of Greater 
London to the grave evils resulting from the lack of proper 
foresight in the planning of new housing areas and to the 
pressing need for the preparation and adoption of new by- 
laws to insure the ample provision of light and air space, 
gardens, &c., for workmen’s cottages. Further, this con- 
ference is of opinion that Parliament. should confer on local 


preparation of building plans, the taxation of land values 
and the purchase of “municipal estates similar to those 
powers already possessed by cities in the German Empire.” 

THe Commercial and Industrial Gazette (St. Petersburg) 
states that the Russian Society of Civil Engineers have 
drawn up. the final programme of an exhibition of the latest 
improvements in building technics and in the artistic 
decoration and arrangement of; houses and apartments. 
The exhibition is to be held at St. Petersburg, in connec- 


tion with the All- Ree Conference ef: Civil Engineers a : a 


1906. Both Russian and foreign exhibits will be accepted, 
divided into the following..groups:—(1) Structural are 
materials in different forms and their application ; (2) pro- 


ductions of the various trades and industries in connection _ 
with building; (3) sanitary construction ; (4) technical fire- 


saving arrangements; (5) electro- technical appliances ; 
(6) artistic decoration of dwellings, and internal oe 


external finish of buildings ; (7) special technical literature. 


THE foundation-stone ' of the new church attached to the © 
Devonport Royal Naval Barracks has been laid: The ~ 
church will consist of a nave 40 feet wide, with passage — 
aisles, chancel, side chapel, baptistery, vestries and organ 
chamber, and will seat 1,000 offieers and men, A large 
choir vestry will be under ‘the chancel. The materials are 
local limestone for the walling, with Portland stone dress- 
ings outside and Monk’s Park stone inside. There will be 
an open timber roof to the nave, and a barrel roof with 
ribs to the chancel, these roofs being covered with green 
Westmorland slates. The aisles, chapel and baptistery 
will be roofed with concrete. The design has been pre- 
pared in the head office of the works department of the 
Admiralty. The work is being executed by Mr. A. Carkeek, 
contractor, under the supervision of Mr. W. J. Clarke, 
superintending civil engineer of Devonport Dockyard. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Lancashire Chancery Court have given their sanctiom 
to a scheme of arrangement and reconstruction of the — 


authorities various new municipal powers in regard to. the |, >°Uthport Opera House and Winter Gardens, Ltd. 


Tue naval dock at Bangkok is to be deepened and re- 
paired in order to dock vessels of the size of at least 2,500. 
tons. The work, which is expected to take a year in com- 
pletion, will cost about 50,500/, \ 


Messrs. Geo, ELkincton & Son, architects and surveyors,, 
of 95 Cannon Street, London, E.C. , who have been established 
at that address for ‘the past forty- two years, have removed 
to larger and more commodious offices at Norfolk House, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


INTERESTING ro ARCHITECTS. 


The “HERMETICA” RADIATOR (Patented). For Rooms, Halls, Offices, Schools, Shops, &c. Requires no furnace f 
and no replenishing with water. Each Radiator is self-contained. No trouble, no smell. Next to no cost for 4 
working. Railway companies use it for Waiting Rooms. The L.C.C. use it for Board Schools. fe 


FURRED BOILERS AND PIPES. a 


FOR SIMPLE BUT INFALLIBLE REMEDY, SEE PROSPECTUS OF 


TUBULAR BATH BOILER CO., Ltd., 184 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.c. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


LIMITED, 


BY APPOINTMENT TQ THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 
SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WRITE TO 
38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, w, 


std CATALOGUE. 


For Every Description of 


OFFICE & BOARD ROOM FURNITURE 


ALLARD & CO. 
ee Tad shat STREET, FENCHURCH STREET. 


Telephone 57866. Avenue. 
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,THe Beckenham District Council have decided to 
abandon the scheme for the construction of electric tram- 
_-ways, for which a Bill was promoted and passed in Parlia- 
ment, in favour of motor omnibuses. There is a consider- 
‘able feeling of hostility against this decision. ! 

Tue tender of Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons, of Maid- 
stone, has been accepted for the building of a new isolation 
hospital and carrying out extensive alterations to the laundry 
at Barming Heath asylum, the amount of the contract 
being oyer 10,0007. Mr, W. J. Jennings, Canterbury, is, the 
‘architect. ; ti 4 

Tue contract for the erection of a large viaduct over 

-the river at Khushalgah, in Northern India, has been 
placed by the India Office with the Teesside Bridge and 
Engineering Company, of Middlesbrough. The bridge is 
of the double-deck type, carrying a railway on top, with a 
roadway below} and will have a 471 feet cantilever and an 
anchor span of 300 feet. 

‘Tue Tamworth Town Council have accepted a report 


from their sanitary and streets committee upon a scheme of | 


‘sewerage forthe borough and upon a scheme of sewage- 
disposal works jointly with the Rural District Council. 
They recommend that the joint sewage-disposal works be 
designed and carried out jointly by the borough and rural 
district engineers. ‘ Beye ; 

Tur “ Harmsworth Encyclopedia” has come and con- 
quered. There are numerous works of its class, but ifscale 
and price are considered it is without a rival. It is only neces- 
sary the read the articles on architecture, painting, sculpture 
and archzology to realise the extent of the information in 


the pages. The Encyclopaedia will contain the knowledge. 


‘which the majority of people require. 

_A PETITION was presented on Thursday to the Lambeth 
Borough Council from ratepayers and occupiers of premises 
in the Waterloo Bridge Road protesting against the removal 
of the wood paving in that thoroughfare and its replace- 
ment by granite setts. The importance of the roadway for 
the north and south communications in London is pointed 
out, and the creation of Kingsway, it is urged, will increase 
the traffic. ee 

Tue paving and highways committee of the Manchester 
City Council, recognising the tendency to increase the weight 


of cartloads, have had all the bridges spanning the city 


rivers, streams and canals examined as to their fitness to 


bear the augmented strains without danger. 'In all cases 
where there is an indication of weakness the defect’is'to be 
promptly made good. The committee will not be contented 
with anything but an excellent margin of safety. ,, 


An experimért:is about to be made to develop “canal 
transport by thé'tise’of liquid fuel for motive power. Mr. 
Norman Thomson, residing at Streatham, is building a 
30-ton barge for the delivery of goods, and as a travelling 
warehouse from which goods may be sold. It is contended 
that by this method warehousemen would'be able to reduce 
expenses for travellers and delivery. ’ The Leeds: ‘and 
Liverpool Canal Company is adding to its fleet’ a'’go-ton 
barge, to be driven by a 30-horse-power Diessel oiltengine, 
at an estimated cost of 1d. per mile. pear 80") 

A Bit authorising the construction of a dam ‘at Keokuk 
Rapids, on the Mississippi, to cost a million sterling, has 
passed through'the House and Senate at Washington. The 
proposed’ dam will. be the greatest power-producer in ‘the, 
world except Niagata and the Assouan dam in Egypt. It 
is calculated that ’power—which will be converted into 
electricity and supplied for a radius of 100 miles—will cost 
about one-fourth as‘much as at present for South-west lowa 
and parts of Illinois, This will make it the cheapestypower 
in the United States. The projectors hope to have it ready 
in: four yearsn on™ y i ek TERIAL PEELS aR 

CERTAIN, modifications ‘have been made on “thie scheme 
for the construction of port works at Monte Video, itt which 
comparatively little progress’ has been ‘thade sie ‘their 
inauguration in 1901. A decree provides for the introdtc- 
tion of a new system of constructing the wharves, which 
will enable them to be proceeded with at Once, ‘without 
waiting for the completion of the breakwaters.’’ It is hoped 
they will be completed within three ‘years ‘from January 
last. re ; x sate 2M 

A Locat Government. Board inquiry Has ‘been ‘held at 
Smethwick town hall into the ‘application of the “Town 
Council for “sanction to borrow 27,547/. for purposes: of 
street improvements. About 26,000/. of the amount required 


Shek ade ba 


| was for the purpose of paving ninety-six streets of the 


borough which were unpaved. The other “sums were 


St. Mary’s Church, Stoke Newington, 
London, N. 

Harecourt Chapel, Islington, London, N. 

St. James’s Church, West Hackney, 
London, N. 


St. Paul’s Church, Homerton, London, N. 


“St. Andrew’s Church, Whitehall Park, 
‘Hornsey Lane, London, N. 


Mount View Congregational Church, Stroud 
Green, London, N. 


Marsworth Church, near Tring, Herts, 
Pitstone Church, near Tring, Herts. 
St. Peter’s Church, Parkstone, Dorset. 
_ St. Mary’s Church, Longfleet, Poole, Dorset. 
| é St James’s Church, Poole, Dorset. 


PRRAARRARRARA RDI LPL LILI ILL. ied 


Works have been carried out under the direction of the late Sir ARTHUR W. : 
J. L. PEARSON, Esq., R.A., F.S.A., Messrs. BOOTH & CHADWICK, 
Manchester, and other eminent Architects. he & 


BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., ' 


ArtistsinStainedGlass 
Struvio & WORKS 


85Stoke Newington Road LONDON.N.. 


TELEGRAMS} SPLENDOUR LONDON;TEL; N?10 DALSTON - 
: —_——"_a ee» ) ’ 


WORKS EXECUTED AT 

St. Mary’s Church, Atherstone, Warwick-_ 
shire. é 

Salford Priors Church, Warwickshire, 

The Jesse Haworth Memorial ‘Church, 
Walshaw, near Bury, Lancashire. 

The Cathedral Church, Pretoria, South 
Africa, 

St. Matthias Church, Barbadoes, West Indies. 

St. Thomas’s Church, Newport, Isle of 

» Wight. : 

St. John’s Church, Forton, Gosport. 

St. Paul’s Church, Peterborough. _ 

Linslade Parish Church, Leighton Buzzard. 

St. Mary’s Church, Linslade, Bucks. 
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required for improvements, such as the widening of roads, | 


&c. It is not proposed to deal with the whole of the matters 
at once, but to save the cost of another inquiry the whole of 
the work has been included. 


Tue Leeds City Council recently Adiedieea for a 
sewerage engineer at a salary of 1,000/.,.a year. The 
applications numbered sixty-nine, and these were reduced 
to thirty. The sewerage committee have selected the fol- 
lowing twelve candidates, who will be. asked to appear 
before the committee on April 4:—D. E. L. Davis, 
Birmingham; James H. Frogley, Bolton ; George A. Hart, 
Birmingham ; R. E. W. Berrington, Wolverhampton ; 
Francis Wood, Fulham; James McKie, Derby; H. H. 
Hellins, Dublin; Arthur W. Bradley, Bury; K. F. Camp- 
bell, Huddersfield; Alfred Fiddler, Northampton; Joseph 
Garfield, Bradford; J. S. Pickering, Cheltenham. 


MounicipaL waterworks for Todmorden were opened on 
the 23rd inst. A reservoir has been constructed at Gorpley 
with a capacity of 130,000,000 gallons, which will provide 
a daily supply of 621,000 gallons. Five sand filters have 
been constructed of such area that the rate of downward 
flow at the surface of the sand will only be about 4 inches 
per hour when all the water is being. used.. At this very 
slow rate of filtration a gelatinous film of fine. mud and 
microbes forms upon the surface of the sand, and so long 
as this film is maintained intact the most minute organisms 
cannot pass it. Mr. George P, Deacon, of Westminster, 
prepared the plans and specifications, and the contractor 
has.been Mr. Benjamin Lumb, of Todmorden. | Mr. Luimb’s 
contract was 49,413/. 15s. 4d. The land cost about 8,000/., 


the Water Act about 4,500/., and the existing pipes within 


the borough 18,coo/. The total cost of the new works will 
probably be just over 90,000/. 
Lorp AveBuRY gave an address on Tuesday before the 


London Chamber of Commerce on “ The Great Increase of 


National and Municipal Expenditure.” In the course of his 


remarks he declared the local authorities were running 


head over heels into debt. The outstanding loans of local 
authorities in England and Wales had risen in ten years 


by no less than 142,000,009/., and now amounted to over_ 
It was said that much of the expenditure was 


343,000,0009/, 


on _remunerative. undertakings, but he much doubted 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 
46 & 47 HicH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Screens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e, 
Special low quotations for Wire- 
work for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights 


of the world. 
applicants. 


th UANANANAN AL Estimates and Illustrations post 
free on application. 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


| (nega. Trade Mark.) THE 
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BR SAMSON ‘ 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 
SASH 
LINE. 


of the ordinary 
80-called “ best ” 
éash lines at practi- 
cally. THE SAME 


IT tS SPECIFIED by the | + 
Best Architeota, 
{T 8 USED by the Best 


p> Balldera. 
} London, 8.W. 


Geo. Elkington & Son. 
to Norfolk House, 7 


~ WM. E. PECK & Co. 
(Incorp.), 
8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.c, 


Gilbert Wood & Co... 
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-$U. ELEMENT 


APPROVAL PACKETS OF PHOTOS AND STEREOS 


are sent on application by Post for selection to any part 

No deposit requircd from responsible 

Please state requirements. 

Photo Catalogue, with 61 Illustrations, Three- 

pence, post free, or with 'a Specimen Quarto 

or Cabinet Photo or a Stereo-Slide, 
Shilling, post free. 


By Lefebvre. 
Folio Size at 2s. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ, 


Paton Terrace, 116 Bedford Hill, Balham Rd., London, S.W. 


Show-Room Hours, 10 till 5. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


The charge for announcements 
column is 1/— per line. 


' No advertisement can be inserted for less than 2]-. 
ld. R. Ball, M.1.C.E., to 25 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


From 95 Bitnaoh Street, E.C., 


Cannon Street, London, H.C. 


From 175 Strand to 6-11 pace ial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 


whether there was any real profit. Of course, when there 
was a monopoly :t was easy to show a profit on paper, but 
all monopolies were bad, .and those of Governments and 


controlled.. 


PUBLIC CLOCKS. 


Tue world, it is said, does not know its greatest men, for — 


they are often silent and secluded workers. In manufactures 
the same ignorance prevails. It is a familiar announcement 
“The fade supplied,” but there are firms who without such 
a notification allow others to take advantage of their products, 
It is a system which ‘is widely extended, but it may be 
doubted whether it is always ‘to be recommended. Some 
men like to work for experts alone, and that may be one of 
the causes which has led to the practice. If anyone engaged 
in the manufacture of church and turret clocks were asked 
about the firm of Messrs. Sainsbury Bros., Ltd., of Waltham- 
stow, they could not fail to testify to the importance of the 
establishment and the works which come from it. After 


a business career of more than a century the reputation of — 


Sainsbury Bros. is too widespread to be disputed. Their 

co-operation has been continuous and extensive. 
Having succeeded in the past, they are no less desirous 

to retain their supreme position in the future. For that 


purpose their factory at Walthamstow. has been rebuilt and 


is being provided with plant of the latest design. There 
will be no difficulty henceforth in carrying out the orders of 
architects for clocks of exceptional size and quality and 
artistic treatment. There are few districts in this country 
in which their clocks are not to be found, and their long 


ae 


| municipalities were worst of all, because they ‘could not be 


« 


connection with Government departments is a proof of the - 


perfection of their products as timekeepers, and which no 
foreign manufacturers have been able to surpass. 


CARNEGIE BATHS, ‘DUNFERMLINE. 


THE new baths erected at the cost of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
are now complete. They were designed by Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blane, of Edinburgh. The new bath buildings occupy a 
site in Pilmuir Street, along which they show a frontage of 
260 feet. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 
FIRE 


ANCE COMPANY q 


One 


Forcign Stamps up toone jf 
shilling are accepted from 
residents abroad. 


PHOTOS: 


Paris Salon Pictures, 

Classical Undraped Figures, 

Secular & Religious Subjects, 

Statuary, Views, Yachts, 

Actresses, Portraits, 

Artists’ Life Studies, Children, 

Eastern Types, Animals, i 

Flowers, Fruit, Clouds, Waves. 
COLLECTIONS FROM 
NOTED CALLERIES. 


Prices of Photographs 
from Threepence to 
Fifteen Shillings each. L 


STEREOS: 


(BINOCULAR PHOTOGRAPHS OR 
REALISTICGRAPHS ) 
Russo-Japanese War Scenes. 
Humorous Views (British and 
Foreign). 
Coronation and Indian Durbar 
Scenes. 


Various Prices. 
List of our noted Stereo- 
Slides, Stereoscopes, and 
Hand Cameras, one half- 

penny, post free. 
(ESTAB, 
1876) 


LIVERPOOL. 


Total Security, 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


Saturdays, 10 till 12. 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
_ LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. | 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 


in this 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


Laurence Pountney Hill, 


The total area of ground occupied is 3,300 square 
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a, 
Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARGHITECTS for introduction of Business. — 


£3,800,000. — 
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FIRE OFFICE 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


R27,000, GOO” js 
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yards, over which the plan is set out in three main.attached building. ' The water area is 75 feet by 35 feet, and on two 
groups, namely, the’ front, ’ comprising entrance hall, | sides are fifty-one dressing boxes entirely of teak. By an 
reading and committee-rooms and_ offices, billiard-room, | ingenious arrangement the space they occupy can) be 
slipper baths, and complete suite of Turkish baths; second, | reduced by folding in the enclosures, so giving space for 
the pond hall and relative accommodation for machinery | two extra rows of seats for gala occasions.. Moreover, 
and filter, engine-room, laundry, accumulator-room, &c. ; | instead of the usual single pathway round the pond there 
and third, the gymnasium, dressing-rooms, instructors’ | are in this case two—that at the pond being specially and 
rooms, superintendent’s residence. only for bathers, the second ‘being for those: entering and 
The main entrance is about the centre of the frontage in | leaving the boxes. By this provision the pond water is 
a projecting block of building of two storeys in height, kept free from the dust of boots. At one end of the hall 
flanked by two octagonal turrets. The entrance hall'is are foot baths and sprays and superintendent's room., There 
very roomy, being 27 feet by 14 feet. All passing to the is.a gallery along three sides, and this accommodation, 
pond hall, gymnasium, or Turkish ‘baths are required to along with the movable seats in the area, affords sitting 
pass the intercepting turnstiles. Those desiring the billiard- room on gala occasions for 1,000 persons. 
room only do not require to pass the stiles, but enter direct | The machinery for filling, heating, circulating and filter- 
onthe right of the entrance door. The billiard-room is a ing the pond water are all provided in the basement floor, 
spacious lofty apartment 58 feet by 25.6 feet, furnished with where are also a complete laundry, fitted up with, wash- 
three full-sized tables. Recesses on one side accommodate _ house, steam drying horses and steam calendar. The boiler 
onlookers, and a deeply recessed oriel at one end of the | for steam-power is of the Babcock & Wilcox type, capable 
room is set apart for those engaging in minor table games. of evaporating about 5,000 lbs. of water per hour. _ It pro- 
The apartment is well lighted, both from clerestory | vides the steam for hot-water supply for atmospheric heat- 
windows and roof lights. The walls are panelled with wood | ing of the whole buildings, also for Turkish baths, slipper 
8 feet high. Pilasters divide the apartment in a series of | baths, laundry, engines and pond. 
bays. The slipper-bath hall is a large, lofty and well lighted 
The superintendent’s office is on the right of the | apartment, measuring 61 feet by 31 feet. It provides 
entrance hall, while from the left is entered a special room | fourteen bath chambers, each with dressing chamber 
for ladies, with communication therefrom to the section of | attached. There are also six spray and three douche apart- 
slipper baths set apart for them. Advancing to the inner | ments, together with sixteen separate dressing cubicles in 
vestibule (a large and well-lighted area 38 feet by 17 feet), | connection. The baths are of special construction, perfectly 
access is given, on one hand, to the gymnasium, and on the | fitted to their situation to prevent water getting in behind. 
other to the pond hall. The gymnasium is a large, lofty | For heating each department a flue from the basement is 
and ‘cheerfully lighted hall, having a floor area of 103 feet | ingeniously contrived as a’part of the bath, ‘so placed as to 
by 45 feet. A shallow gallery on three sides is constructed | prevent water getting access. The baths are of white glazed 
for onlookers on occasions of display. The hall is deco- fireclay of special make, and each compartment is parti- 
rated in soft tints of yellow, with stencil ornament in pale | tioned with green’ enamelled slate slabs, the doors having 
orange and green, and is furnished with the most complete gun-metal mountings. ‘The’ hall is divided in three main 
and perfect equipment of modern gymnastic appliances. | spaces, the centre—wherein are the baths—being warmed 
Probably nowhere in Scotland, if even in Britain, is there a | to a higher temperature than the sides, where are the 
more commodious or more perfectly equipped gymnasium | dressing boxes. An attendant’s passage is in the centre 
of its kind. In connection with the gymnasium are com- between the baths, and in this passage are all the fittings, 
modious dressing-rooms, with lavatories and sprays in each. | exposed and under his sole control. A section of the bath 
Instructors’ rooms are conveniently situated. hall is partitioned off for the sole use of ladies every day. 
The pond hall is, naturally, the chief feature of the The corridor leading to the slipper baths continues to 


ce Gates in English Oak 
<r With Posts, Hangings and Spring Sneck complete, delivered at RZ Ids. 


Write for == = == GATES a Specialty. 


Illustrated Catalogue. 


Peter Patrick & Son, Otley, Yorks. 


WHITWICK COLLIERY COMPANY, Liz 


COALVILLE, Near LEICESTER. 


1 


@ e@ MANUFACTURERS OF 
F acin 2 Bricks BEST LEICESTERSHIRE RED, WHITE & BUFF 
PRESSED & WIRE-CUT FACING BRICKS. 
Floor Quarries, Red Sand Stocks, specially made SEWER 
—=E AND ed BRICKS, as supplied to Derby and other Corporations. 


LAS season 
TERRA-COTTA IN RED, BUFF, 


Terra=-Cotta sav TAWNY and GREY. 


CONTRACTORS TO. THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ESS ts had II 
American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCED. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 128,10,178 DRUMMOND, STREET. NW. 
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the Turkish baths. These comprise sudatorium, tepidarium, THE HOLBORN AND FINSBURY ELECTRICAL rt 
shampooing-room, spray, Russian and plunge bath, also EXHIBITION, , 


large cooling and dressing-room,. The whole apartments : i ee. 
are treated with faience tiling on walls, floor, &c., and where | Tuis interesting Exhibition, to which we briefly alluded in 
~ walls are plastered they are decorated in colour in soft tints. | our last issue, will remain open until April 5 next, and j 
continuation of our notice of some of the principal exhibits _ 


The cooling-room is a veritable Turkish apartment, with ; a 
we may mention that the Richmond-Carey patent uo 


carved and decorated wood screens and wall surfaces ll | entic I 
elaborately treated in positive colours of rich reds, blues and | matic electric lift, a working model of which on a 3-inch — 
scale is to be seen at the stand of Messrs. J. Richmond — 


gilding, all forming a pleasing and attractive eye scheme, 


Semen tr 


adding to the perfect comfort of the bath. — 

Externally the elevations are treated in a phase of the 
“later Renaissance, and, says the Dunfermline Press, show at 
“once to be a true rendering of the general plan of arrange- 
The centre compartment, in which is the main 
entrance, rises much higher than the side compartments, 
which require top lighting and are therefore of single storey. 
On each side of the entrance are two octagonal turrets 


which terminate with shaped cone roofs, and with the | 
centre gable rising between them form a very effective and | 


pleasing group. The elevation of the wings is simple, com- 
. posed of a series of compartments occupied with windows 
and divided with wall pilasters, terminating in ornamental 
~ finials above the roof parapets. The oriel of the billiard- 
room at the south end and the higher elevation of the 
Turkish bath group at the north end form pleasingly com- 
posed abutments, terminating the long range of the elevation. 
Fitly’ symbolising the main purposes of the building 
are two bronze panels inserted in stone frames on faces 
of the octagon. turrets, “That on the south side illustrates 
‘the art’of fericing, whilst that on the north side (near which 
the. foundation-stone was laid in July, 1902) represents 
the art of swimming-to the advantage of being able to save 
life. au oy Ss eh 
_ “For the heating and ventilation the best known methods 
to insure efficiency have been. adopted. The electric- 


lighting system is complete and efficient, and includes one. 


accumulator for emergency requirements. 

Among the contractors were :—Builders, Messrs. James 
_ Stewart & Sons (Dunfermline) ; tile-layers, Minton, Hollins 
& Co. (Stoke-on-Trent), H. & R. Johnston (Cowbridge, 
England), Carter & Co, (Poole) ; enamelwork, Messrs. J. & 
M. Craig, Ltd. (Kilmarnock) ; baths, Messrs. Shanks & Co., 
(Barrhead). 


HOLBORN 


ELECTRICAL 


118-122 HOLBORN. 
MARCH 20 to APRIL 5 (inclusive). 


& Co., Ltd., can be used by anyone without the services of ne 


an attendant, while it is perfectly safe in operation, as the 
design of the controlling arrangements meets every possible 


contingency, with the view of rendering impossible the 
ordinary lift accidents. Messrs. J. Richmond & Co., Ltda 
also exhibit passenger lift gear, forming one of a set for the 
Malta Tramways, with a capacity to raise 15 cwt. through a oh 


travel of 180 feet at a speed of 300 feet per minute. 


The electric service-lift exhibited by Messrs. Waygood — 


& Co., Ltd., which was also previously briefly alluded to, 
is operated by pushes on each flour, so that a child can 
manipulate it, while the cost for current is 
nothing. 
seen at this stand. 


The Cooper Hewitt and Bastian lamps are shown at — 


stand No. 42a by Messrs. A. W. Penrose & Co., who also 
exhibit at stand No. 62 the electric passenger-lift equipment, 


with car, showing switch in cage control, a half-ton electric 
warehouse crane equipment, and the Phoenix electrically- — 


driven sensitive drill, as well as an electric breast. drill, 
besides a Colt’s armoury printing press, which is motor 


driven. Kryptol, the new patented resistance material for — 


whi practically 
Electric-lift gear and accessories are also to be 4 


producing heat by electricity, which is: attracting a good 


deal of attention at this stand, is admirably suited for the 


laboratory and workshop. 
Messrs. Johnson & Phillips are showing hot wire instru- 


y 


ments, arc lamps, porcelain insulators, cables and junction 


boxes, enclosed motor starters, as well as a specimen venti-. 


lating fan and Thirman cut-out. 


Mr. W. Newton is exhibiting electriclight fittings, — 


switches and accessories, besides specimens of electric 
radiators and ventilating desk fans. 

Nor should mention be omitted of The Shannon, Ltd., 
who make a good display of the card index system as 


AND FINSBURY 7 
EXHIBITION. 


This Exhibition, organised by the COUNTY OF LONDON ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY, is 


N O WW 


Oo PE N 


Free to Consumers and Residents in the Company’s area of supply. 


Red Viennese Band Afternoon and Evening. 
OF SPECIAL 


VIGERS, SONS & CO tate Visers Bros), 


TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. 


Head Office, 214 PAVILION ROAD, SLOANE SQUARE. 
Wharf and Mill, STANLEY BRIDGE, CHELSEA. 


ZaS~- Note Address. 


Admission 6d. 


INTEREST TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. <a 
Wood-working Machines, Lifts, Hoists, Pumps, Drilling Machines, &c., &c., all driven direct by Motors. 


Telephones, 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c.. to any required joint. — 
FLOORING BLOCK.S in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. + 


PLEASE WRITE US. 


Telegrams, ‘‘THICKLY, LONDON.” — 


382 VICTORIA. 
989 WESTERN. 


HIGH QUALITY. LOW PRICES. 


A LIST of ART PLATES 
|. PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” ee 
‘WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO. — = 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Imperial Bulldings, Ludgate Circus, EC. 
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applied to the veliectrical. trades, as well as bill; and.letter 
filing, besides electric lamps for cabinets and: desks, music 
and stationery: eabinets,. architects’ . desks, revolving: tilt 


back chairsiand ‘tie seetional:system of building up.cabinets. 


by units.. Rit Ty DO ee Mee eS 

The County of Eondon Electrical’ Supply Company, it 
may be added,-make, a special feat, Reps E el ler supply 
in ae g ade AE FS rche nelbont Pees and 
have a verylarge tiumber of power usersiconnected to their 
mains. To:those! who have not yet adopted: electric energy 
as a motive-power, the present exhibition will. undoubtedly 
be of very great service. ae s 


‘NEW HEADQUARTERS FOR CADETS AT 
HAMPSTEAD. 


A <trRikinc illustration is afforded of the facilities afforded 
and the inducements held out to youths nowadays for 
making themselves efficient in military exercises by a visit 
to the new headquarters of the 1st cadet battalion of the 
Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regiment), which have 
just been completed at Pont Street, Hampstead, N.W., and 
which are perfectly equipped in every detail. The drill 
hall is of ample dimensions, admirably lighted by means of 
four of Humphrey’s incandescent lamps in the centre and 
a Lucas light at each end. The window-frames as well as 
the roof supports are of iron, and there is a complete 
gymnastic equipment, supplied by T. M. Gardiner, of 
Hoddesdon, Herts. The armoury behind is capable of 
accommodating 900 rifles, and the fireproof system has been 
adopted throughout. There is a gallery in the front part of 


the hall, and leading off this are three rooms, with par-. 


titions, folding doors for meetings and general purposes. 

Below ground is a shooting gallery for Morris tube 
practice, fitted with the Kerim electric light as well as with 
electric targets and indicators, and there is a magazine for 
ammunition built into the wall, while there is a store- 
room at the rear. Overhead is the admirably arranged 
canteen fitted with a Carrona kitchener, and mess-rooms 
for the officers and sergeants, besides bedrooms, bath- 
rooms and a store-room for accoutrements. 

There is in addition a gunshed in which is stored a 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Gardener machine gun and a conveniently arranged band 
practice: room... 

The architect. is Mr. J. A. Tregelles, of 38. New Broad 
Street, and the builders’ are Messrs. T, Steed & Son, while 
Messrs. Purcell &Nobbs are responsible for: the heating 
and lighting arrangements. The cost of the building and 
site, amounting to 8,o0o0/., was provided, by, Mrs. Wharrie,, 
the, daughter of Sir Henry Harbin. 


TRADE MARKS BILL. 


| Tue following explanation is appended to the Trade Marks 


Bill introduced by Mr. Moulton, Mr. Eve, Mr. Cripps, Mr. 
Butcher, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Cawley and Mr, Robson :— 

This Bill is intended to consolidate and,;amend the law 
relating to trade marks and to dissociate the law relating 
thereto from that relating to patents and designs. In .pre- 
paring this Bill three main objects have been kept in view, 
VIZ S- ‘ 

1. To make the legislation which defines the essentials 
of registrable trade marks and the procedure for registering 
them more in accordance with the wishes and. needs of the 
commercial community. 

2. To separate the fundamental provisions of that 
legislation from the provisions relating to procedure. The 
latter is made by the Bill more elastic, and capable of being 
readily modified as experience shows best, and they are 
therefore relegated to rules which can promptly be amended 
if necessary. 

3. To correct defects in the working and arrangement of 
the present Acts, so as to render the legislation simpler, 
more intelligible and more effective. 

Some of the chief points in the present Bill are as 
follows :— 

Clause 9.—The provisions as. to registrable trade marks 
are made wider. and more elastic so as to embrace many 


types of trade marks which, though excellent in practice, ° 


have hitherto been excluded from registration, Clause 1° 
deals with the question of coloured trade marks, Clauses 12 
and 14 deal with applications for registration and opposi- 
tions thereto and appeals brought in respect of them. 
Clause 15 deals with the vexed question of disclaimers 
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window glass. 


" Qutside Surface. 


IMUM z 
THE ONLY DAYLIGHT INCREASING WINDOW GLASS 
COMBINING LENSES AND PRISMS. 


NO DARK BUILDINGS, rooms, or base- 
ments where this glass is used. 

GIVES 5 to 40% MORE LIGHT than any | 
flat-back prismatic glass on the market. 


ORNAMENTAL IN APPEARANCE inside and 


STRENGTH immeasurably increased. 
~ not crack like ordinary prismatic glass. 


DIFFUSION OF LIGHT is complete. 
ALL SHADOWS. ELIMINATED. 


MAXimum LIGHT GLASS . . 


Is supplied in sheets for glazing like ordinary 


Also in ornamental patterns glazed in. lead. 
And in crystal tiles framed in copper. 


Patentees and Manufacturers: 


” ——MiAXwun LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, 


ge E. J. DOBBINS, Managing Director, Pay, 
34 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W... 


LIFTS. 


Ours will. 


Does 


Manchester Branch.— 
Norton. Street, Greengate, 
Birmingham.— 
W.J.A. Kerr, 43 Church’ Street, 
Seotland.— °°! 


© A} Dublin.— 
Booth Bros., Upper:Stephen Street. 
LTD Holland.— 


. haven 37, Rotterdara, . 


Our Cages never visit the roof. 


W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. 


ELECTRIC 


A. SMITH & STEVENS. 


Quite a number of Lifts will start 
very well, but they won’t stop. 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


f 


Hausmann. Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn> 


ED 

OLUME LXXII. OF THE ARCHITECT.’ 
 Handsomely hound in Ototh, Gilt Lettered. price 12s. 6d, 
imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C, : 
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SUPPLEMENT 


which has led to so much litigation in the past. 
great freedom to the tribunal to require such disclaimers 
as are nécessary to define the rights acquired by the regis- 


tration, but provides that such disclaimers shall not. pres’ 
judice any rights that do not depend upon that registra>: 


tion.’ Clauses 19-21 deal with the question of identical 
trade marks, especially such as arise from honest 
independent user before’ registration was_ established.’ 
Clauses 22-27 regulate cases in which a series of sub- 


stantially similar marks are used by a firm on different 
goods—a very common; and convenient practice. Clauses 
28-31 provide for the renewal of registration at intervals of 
fourteen years.’ Clauses 32-38 deal with the’ important 
question of the rectification of the register in case of trade 
marks improperly registered or improperly omitted, and 
also with the case’ of disused trade marks. It also provides 
that trade marks already registered shall in case they are 
attacked have the’benefit of the more liberal provisions of 
the present Bill as to registrability. 
with the effect of registration and secure for the commercial 
community that which previous Acts probably intended to 
secure but failed’ so to: do, ze. that a trade mark that has 
been registered for five years shall be treated by all Courts 
as valid. Clauses 46-49 deal with legal proceedings relating 
to trade marks. The double procedure by motion and action 
is rendered unnecessary, and the rights of the parties and 
all consequent relief will be dealt with in one proceeding. 
Clause 50- gives the Court a wider discretion as to costs 
which will remove a widely felt. hardship. 

The other clauses of the Bill deal with the powers and 


duties of the Registrar of Trade Marks and of the Board of | 


Trade and various miscellaneous matters. 

A complete set of rules is scheduled to the Bill. ‘These 
will be the rules when the new legislation commences. 
They will, however, be capable of being amended from 
time to time by the Board of Trade, subject to’their being 
submitted to Parliament by being laid on the table of each 
House. 

The subject is of so technical a character that it is im- 
possible-to give details of the provisions of the Bill or of 
the grounds on’ which they rest. But in the preparation of 
the Bill every effort has been made to ascertain the views 
of those who are most interested in trade marks, and of | 


TRENT BRIDGE DEPOT—Nottingham Corporation Nrantwayecte Kinnear Steel Rolling Shutters. ; 


KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS, B. & S. PATENT FOLDING GATES, 


Clauses 39-45 deal | 


It gives | 


-approved by the committee, but in consequence of several 


‘would soon be a thing of the past. 


' the Manchester education committee had been approached - 


‘formed that the scheme of co-option did not provide for 


those who have the greatest familiarity:with the adminis- — 
tration ‘of the) present Acts and the judicial: decisions there- BY) ‘ 


under,/and‘it is believed that the provisions of the preseaaia 
Bill aecord with these views in-all substantial | matters. | be 
5 ig 


“ HEEISHRATTON: OF PLUMBERS. ‘ 

ryt ty eo 
Tre jamie meeting of registered. plumbers. Re the | i 
jurisdiction of the Birmingham and District, Council was. 
held in the council-room of ‘the Midland. Institute. Mr. John 


Price (city surveyor) presided. In moving the adoption of 
the report the President said the principal matter referred 
to in it was the question as to when the time for registration 
without examination should terminate. The representative 
committee decided that after December 31, 1904,no plumber 
should be registered unless he had- passed an examination 


; : 4 of a 
of the councils having failed to carry out that deeision, the a 
‘representative committee had extended the time till 


‘i. 


December 31, The Council were anxious. that no — 


1905. 


‘furthér extension of time would be granted, for it was very 
' desirable that a practical test as to the efficiency of masters 


and men should be speedily and uniformly adopted. He 
hoped that the plumber who did not know his: business 
The accounts showed a — 


: 


” " od - * 
Seo 1h nd 
yi ae ae eee 


balance in hand of 103/. 55. 1d. 
The annual report of the Manchester Council stated that 


with a view to a representative of the building trades being 
co-opted as a member of that body. The Council were in-  ~ 


ne 


further representation in the direction indicated. It was also 
recorded that a deputation from the Council was received by 
a: sub-committee of the paving, drainage and highways 
committee of the Manchester Corporation, when the Corpora- 
tion were asked: not to place upon its list of “ authorised © 
plumbers” any person who had not received a proper 
training. ~The gas. and water committees declined to receive 
this deputation. ‘It has since been pointed out,” added . 
the report, ‘‘that the official authorised list contains the 


eo One 
& 


Tew ae ee 


b= 
a 


a 
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names of men who have no connection with even the 
building trade, and your Council still hope for a revision.” 


i‘ 
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ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT-IRON WORK. .. ~.- 4 


PATENT INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING, HAND-POWER LIFTS, 
pear te the INSULATING AND DEAFENING pis CAB IT’S CREOSOTE STAINS 


ee 


| ARTHUR L. GIBSON % CO., 19, 20-& 21 Tower Street Upper. St. Martin’s Lane, LONDON, We 
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ih 


- THE 


+ Grebe and Contract Beporter. 


IMPOR TANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL EAR REERS. | 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 


most important centres of the professions of 
Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 


ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT .— 


WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch | 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W. 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
feft at those Offices, and copies of “ The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 
publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 


& CO. can be obtained as early as at the. 


| 20 and 1o guineas will be awarded. 


City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, E. C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


| ie ulew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the lav, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
wade the subject a special study, and will-be glad to answer | 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from. the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our. LEGAL. ADVISER 
auswer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters wnust be addressed “\ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “Phe Architect? Imperial Build- 
ABSS; Ludgate Circus, London, “Be: Cite 
The Editor will be glad to veceiue from A} Diitets in London 
“and the*Provinces results’ of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works. ta dis re in which the, 
may be interested. r Fr, ; 


' Rushbrooke, 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


| No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDE RS, ETC. 
x” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Gc., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. Gs, not later than 2 P.M. on Thu ‘sday Se 


COMPE TITIONS OPEN. 


CoLcHESTER.—April 13.—For school in Mill Road, Mile 
nd. Block plan to be obtained from Mr. C. E, Denton, 
Educational Offices, Colchester. 

HicH Wycomer.— May 31.—Secondary school, accommo- 
dation for 175 pupils. No premium offered. © Mr. T. J. 
borough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, High 
Wycombe. 

Kinc’s Norton.—April 26.—For the erection of a public 
library in Church Hill, King’s Norton.—Architects must be 
resident in King’s Norton or practising in Birmingham. 
Particulars may be. obtained from Mr. A. W. Cross, sur- 
veyor, 10 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
RapciiFFe.—April 29.—For the erection of a free public 
library. Premiums of 50/, 30/. and 2o0/. will be awarded. 
General conditions and instructions, with an outline plan of 
site, may be obtained from Mr. S. am clerk, Council 
Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 

RocHESTER.—May 15.—-For the erection of a municipal 
technical institute at Rochester. Three premiums of 50, 
Copies of the instruc- 
tions and a plan of the site can be had from Mr. W. Banks, _ 
surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. : 

Swinpon.—April 14.—The education ‘committee of the 
Town Council of Swindon propose to erect a public ele- 


mentary school-with accommodation for 840. scholars, and 


zull further ty 


| diphtheria 


invite. plans from architects.~.Mr. W. Seaton, Secretary to 
the Education Committee, Education Office, Town Hall, 
Swindon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Apram.—April 12.—-For the erection of a caretaker’s 
lodge house at the hospital in Abram, Lancs. Messrs. 
Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, architects, King Street, Wigan. 

Atnwick.—April 22.—For taking-down and. re-eréecting 
Little Mill bridge, for the Alnwick Rural District Council, 
Mr. H. W. Walton, clerk, Fenkle Street, Alnwick. 

' ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD (Lancs).—April 18.—For the 
erection of a new administrative building, scarlet-fever and 
pavilions, laundry, disinfector, stables and. 
mortuary buildings, ‘and other work at existing hospital 


buildings, tor the Ashton-in-Makerfield Urbat: District 
Council. ' Messrs. Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, architects, 
Wiican. é 


The “ARMORDUCT” STEEL CONDUIT SYSTEM is the only 
complete System manufactured; it possesses many 
features not to be found in any other. 


Apply for 


NEW LIST: 


The ARMORDUCT CO., 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.6, 
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ASHTON-UNDER-Lyneg.—April 10,—For. the construction’ CREEGBROSE.— April 15.—For the erection of a piggery = 

of ladies’ conveniences at Stamford Park. The Borough | at Creegbrose, near Chacewater, in ‘the parish of Kenwyn, ae 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. -/ Cornwall. Mr. G. Oliver, Creegbrose. ; Bs 

Askam-1n-Furness.—April 24.—For erecting a manager’s | __ Drnsorme.—April 13.—For the plasterer and slaterwork i. a 
house, weigh-office and other buildings at. the Askam-in- in five houses, Denholme, Yorks. Mr. J. Bottomley, 157 7 

Furness Gasworks. The Council Buildings, Station Réad,.| Prince Street, Haworth. <0 Ae 
Dalton-in-Furness. East Moresry.—April 13.—For ahouse and premises in 

Asxkricc.—April 21.—For the erection of temperance East Or Sey Mr. D. G. Andrew, architect, Bridge Road, - 

hall at Askrigg (Yorks). Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, archi- East Molesey. a 


tects, Feethams, Darlington. EastLeicH.—For the erection of new Baptist church at- - 


; ars | Eastleigh, Hants. Messrs. J. Wills & Sons, architects, 
BatLey.—April 12.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, | : 


; ore dRUNSOE SAY sero eend as Victoria Chambers, Derby. i 
plasterer, slater, painter’ and electrical engineer’s work | Tea ae ie s ; « 
in the erection of new bank at. Batley. Messrs. Walter | ‘eka wes eke fet ay ae ee oh ei of 
Hanstock & Son, architects, Branch Road, Batley. | Caumney, 45 yards high, at storth ’ brickworks; -Eiiqtic 
ne aS et wala Messrs. Sharp & Waller, architects and surveyors, "aa 


32 Bradford Road, Brighouse. : 7 

laundry, bailer-house and mortuary at the workhouse, | ? ee Aik . as ee the erection eae eeene buildings a 
" inc rs S l, architect, Church Lane i ghike >: ene , 

ae Hines. Mr. James ‘Rowellyarchieel CMD aM a | atthe Horton asylum and at the epileptic colony, Epsom, e 
ee * sri eee : f ¢| Surrey. The Asylums Engineer, 6 Waterloo Place, S.W. 

Brentrorp.—April 11.—For the supply and erection of | ra ee : faa : Ae : .) a 

; at Sra RiTH.— April 17.—For the erection of public library 

a staircase and covered way at Brentford, a covering for building at Erith. Mr. W. Egerton, architect, 12 Queen's 


Bosron.—April 29 .—For ereetton’ of anew infirmary, 


crane at Hayes, and two foot-bridges at Freshford (near rad Seth. 7% 
Bath) and Panteg (Mon) stations for the Great Western Rear an ip ne avast oréceen of three! Reaeaa 

Railway Company. “he o} addingto tation - ae re : 2 ot eel , 
aes Shmpe The Engineer, Paddington Station, at Fulford, Yorks. Mr. Arthur H. Everist, architect and a 


rf f : surveyor, 8 New Street, York. 
Bretrorton.—April 11.—For the erection of fourteen GaresHEAD.—April 27.--For the erection of stables Heal 


houses, to be let in four contracts, for the Great Western Tyne Road East. Mr. N. Percy Pattinson, borough sur. 
Railway Company, viz. three at Bretforton and Western veyor, Town Hall, Gateshead , ics 
’ y 2 


Sub-Edge, three at Broadway, five at Toddington, and three Gtascow.—April 10,—For.alteratione OantiEaa aaa - 
at Winchcombe stations on the Cheltenham and Honey- | eis Sa eo RE Sa Jas.cLedeeeeete vas nial = 
bourne Railway. The Engineer, Winchcombe Station: ee p j aa YMpS) 6 ae 


‘ f : aé manager, 46 Bath Street, Glasgow. - 
BroomFLeet.—April 8.—For alterations and additions to 


; : : GreAT YarmoutH.—April 10.—For the erection of a” 
ae rene school at Broomfleet. The Clerk of Works, porter’s lodge and house, reception wards, &c., at the Great’ 
Beverley. ; 


Yarmouth union workhouse, and also for hot-water 
Buswira.—April 15.—for alterations and additions to apparatus, electric lighting and bells. Mr. W. Walter Lake, 
the Council school at Bubwith, Yorks. The Clerk of Works, architect, Regent Street. Rs 


Beverley. GuILpForp.—April, 15.—For the erection of the super- am 

Coventry.—April 11.—For the pulling-down of old pre- | structures of new casual wards, labour shed and workshops 
mises and erection and completion of new shops, houses, | and quarters for married couples on foundations already 
&c. Messrs. Harrison & Hattrell, architects, 23 Hertford put in, at the workhouse, Guildford.’ Mr. Edward L. Lunn,’ 
Street, Coventry. architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON ot suxnuw wa DECORATION. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. _ SOlID in Colow, Relief & Value, 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. . 


“i HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, cll 
CAMEOID, 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings ‘and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and — 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! ; e) 


FREDK. WALTON & CO., LTD., Sole Manufacturers and [Patentecs, 
Oy Jnewnila sh prise, een i & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. ‘ Telephone, ’ 


MELLOWES & COS. __ . 
ECLIPSE ROOF - GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 
Wo-xs: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. | 


\4 


EO) aL ecu ENN ee i aC oe a0 ee 
= = uy FIRE,SOUND, — M ACK - VERMIN PROOF. 


PARTITIONS 
orem) CEILINGS. PUGGING.s: Gamma 


hae HMWarOrFice, | 
Tested by Prevention. RIRtynt ar is 


the Bri fish fire Gromit, ionnou come Comat 


Bee | lA. (@ 181 QUEEN Victoria St. Lonoon.£.C. (@ 
Slat ne nes eu J A KING & G2 WORKS - Haves-MinDLesex & Rawcurre:YorKs: we { 
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alterations. to the workhouse at Hemsworth. 


‘tories, &c. 


PRG 
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as (Yorxs).—April £6, —For additions and 
Mr. T ri 
Richardson, architect, Hemsworth.. 

_ILForD.— 
‘secondary school in Melbourne Road, Ilford, by adding 


Lewes.—April 17.—For the erection of new offices in 
| Fisher Street, Lewes, Sussex. County Surveyor’s Office, 


County Hall, Lewes. 


April 11.—For. the extension of the county | 


Lonpon.— April 11.—For the renewal in steel and timber 


_of the first floor of a warehouse at the goods. station, Pad- 


thereto six classrooms, cookery classroom, cloak-room, lava-.. 
_ Engineer, Paddington Station, London, W. 


Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, 11 Cranbrook Road, 


— ford. 


Church, Dromara. 


; 


For carrying-out additions and repairs to the 
church and school, for the committee of Second Presbyterian 
Messrs. Hobart & Heron, architects, 
Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 


IRELAND. —April 10.—For making alterations and addi- 


- tions to premises in Church Street, Antrim. Mr. William NE 


‘taker’s residence. Mr. 


Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 
IRELAND.—April 1o.—For making alterations and addi- 

tions to two cottages at Ballywalter,. co. Down. Mr. 

William J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

4 . IRELAND. — April 10.— For. the erection of a National 

‘school and offices, &c:, at Crossnacreevy, Castlereagh, co. 


dington, W., for the Great Western Railway Company. The 


Lonpon.—April' 11.—For supply .of about 146 tons of 


steel bridge girders and other steel and ironwork of British 


manufacture, for the Great Western Railway. The Engineer 
at Paddington Station, London, W. 

Lonpon.——April 1r2.—For the erection of electricity sub- 
stations at Old Oak Common, near Acton, at Shepherd’s 
Bush and at: Royal Oak, including a new stationery store- 


| house.and offices at the latter place, for, the Great Western 
| Railway Cempany. The Office of the Engineer, Paddington 
| Station, London, W. 


Lonpon:—April, 17.—For the erection. ofan iron school 
to‘accommodate 550 children (250 infants and 300 mixed) 
on the Belmont Road. site, Tottenham. Mr. G. E. .T. 
Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Aldelphi, W.C. 


Down. Messrs. W. H. Stephens & Sons, Donegall Square | Lonpon.—April .18.—For: town hall restoration works, 
North. é ; Shoreditch. Mr, Alfred W. S. Cross, architect, 534 Maddox 
IRELAND.—April 17.—For the construction of a storage | Street, W. 


reservoir of about 75,000,000 gallons capacity at Foffany- | 


teagh, near Newcastle, in the county of Down ; also a care- 
R. H. Dorman, Courthouse, Armagh. 


KenitwortuH.—April 18.—For the construction of covered | 


sewage tanks, circular filters, pump-well, engine-house, 


cast-iron and stoneware pipe sewers and other incidental 


' and other work at the Victoria cottage hospital, 


ae Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, engineers, Temple Row, | 


Birmingham. 
Lancaster.—April 1o.—For the erection of a mixed 


’ school on the Greaves, Lancaster. Mr. J. C. Mount, borough 


MancueEster.—April 10.—For alterations. and additions 
to the Embden Street municipal schools, Hulme, Man- 
chester... Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Maryrort.—April t1.—For the erection of. a laundry 
Maryport. 
Mr. C. Eaglesfield, architect, Maryport. 

Mettuam.—April 11.—For the erection of a motor-house 
and other buildings at Meltham Hall, near Huddersfield. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 

MorETONHAMPSTEAD.—April 8.—For the erection of a 


-surveyor, Lancaster. 


LancasterR.—April 15.—For the erection of a retaining | 
near Skerton Mill. 
‘Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Lancaster. 


Leens.— April 14.—For the erection of a set of con- 
The City Engineer's | 


‘and fence: wall in Halton Road, 


veniences at Hunslet Moor, Leeds. 


Office, Leeds: 


Congregational minister’s residence at Moretonhampstead, 
Devon. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, Truro. 

The: | Morvetu.—For the erection of new premises at Morpeth. 

| Messrs. Liddle & Browne, architects, Prudential Buildings, 
| Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

| Norrincuam.—April 11.—For the concrete foundation, 

| masonry and other work required in the erection of abut- 


ELECTRIC 


IY DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


For FLOORS, 
WALLS, 
-HEARTHS, 
FURNITURE, 


he TRENT ART. TILE co. 


SWADLINCOTE, NEA NEAR  BURTON- ON-TRENT. 


TILES 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


|Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. 7 4¢¢ ein 


) 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon. St., E.¢. | 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


STONE-BREAKER 


Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
, STOKE-ON-TRENT. Engineers, LEICESTER. 


Roofing Ties supplied by us over a anarier of a eentwxy 920% Alsq makers of- FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 


ROOFING TALESS 


VARIOUS » COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


0 2 
To keep out Damp and Water the use of PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


_ROCK ASPHALTE | 5 Q QK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


from the material ‘and Re aaabhip of the 
DOUBLE GRIP. 


|FRENCH ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED, 
SINGLE GRIP, 


WIM 
UI 


| Section ZA oF GRIP. 


BS 3 OF GRIP. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


mae HELLIWELL 


‘* PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


** WORKS:: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
11. VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


PERFECTION IN ROOFING. | 


o Nailing required. Absolutely ‘Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every. description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
old Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver, Medal, Paris, 1875. 
_.. Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. | 


Var LXXII. of THE ARCHITECT. - Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Letterea. Price 12s. 6d. 


Wie 13.20 KINGS ReaD 
al S* PANCRAS IONDON sw 
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ments, flood arches and aie ati to the suspension bridge 
over the river Trent. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, 
Guildhall, Nottingham. 

Oakencates.—April 12.—For additions: ed alterations to 
the Primitive Methodist church, Oakengates (Salop).. Mr. 
Elijah Jones, 1o Albion Street, Hanley. 

OSSETT. 
bakery at Ossett, Yorks. 
tects, Dewsbury. 

PaprHam.—April 10.—For the erection of a large weaving 
shed,. warehouse, engine-house, boiler-house and other 
buildings in connection therewith in Dryden Street, Padiham. 
Mr. Samuel Keighley, architect, 27 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

Pa.uion.—April 12.—For the erection of nineteen dwell- 


Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, archi- 


ing-houses, Lyndhurst Terrace, Pallion, Sunderland, for the’ 


North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, the 
company’s architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Prenponps.—April 20.—-For the erection and completion 
of vicarage, with outbuildings and boundary walls.. Mr. 
Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

PortsmoutH.~-April 17.—For the complete reinstating 
of show-room, workshop, stores, &c., Broad Street, Ports- 
mouth. Borough Engineer’s Offices, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Preston.—April 14.—For extension of fire-station build- 
ing, Tithebarn Street. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Preston. 

RamscaTe.— April 17.—For the conversion of Effingham, 
Effingham Street, into a fire'brigade station. Mr. T. G. 
Taylor, borough engineer, Albion House, Ramsgate. 

St, Atpans.—April 17.—For the erection of swimming- 
baths in Cotton Mill Lane, St. Albans. City Surveyor, 
Victoria Street, St. Albans. 

St. Breres.—April 18.—For new chapel, 
lecture hall and library at St. Bees school, 
Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, Kendal. 

St. Merryn.—April 8.—For building a new Wesleyan 
chapel. at St. Merryn, Cornwall. Messrs. J. Ennor & Son 
architects, Central Square, Newquay. 

SALForD.—April 10.—For the provision and erection of 
fireproof doors in the workshops at the central tramway car 
depot. Tramways Offices, 32 Biackfriars Street, Salford. 


laboratories, 
Cumberland. 
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SUPE LemER T 


peewiseet Brandon Chambers, Hamilton: 1. 


—April 13.—For the erection of a shop ‘and’ 


| the existing hospital buildings at Muirhead, ‘Linwood’ Roa ae 


- 
A 


sists iN 7 a / 
mo a aie 


mE 7 


Scortiann.<-April Il. aN sian the ’ ‘érection “of ‘ae host 
for the Lanark District Lunacy Board. Mrv (AMER. Cull 


» Scortanp.—April _ 15.—-For ‘the ‘ mason; ironfounn 
carpenter, glazier, slater, phumber and’ plasterer’s work 
the. erection -of: four homes, for the Edinburgh District 
Lunacy Board. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blane, architect, 5) R - 
land Square, Edinburgh: me 

Scotranp.—April 17.—For the DrOnOTEn extoneianal to. a 
Ly 
Johnstone (1) Brick and masons’ work, (2) carpenter a 
joiner’s: work, (3 anes and gasfitter’s work, (4) plasterer — 
and: concreter’s work, (5) slaters’ work, (6) -tilework, _ r 
‘(7). painters’ work. Mr. Jj. L. Cowan, architect, 136 Wel- 
lington Street, Glasgow. Also. (1) Lancashire steam-boiler < 
and piping, (2) heating , (3) laundry-machinery. Mr. Archi-— 
bald Leitch, 40 St. Enoch Square, Glasgow. Also sewage- 
disposal works. Mr. Robert F. Millar, 109 Bath Streeh am 
Glasgow. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEa. SApmlig7. —For the erection of. a 
public library in Victoria Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Mr 
William H. Snow, town clerk, Southend-on-Sea. q 

SPENNyMooR.—April 15.—For the -erection of a new 
police-station at Spennymoor, Durham. aie Surveyor’s — 
Office, Shire Hall, Durham. 4 

STOCKTON, April 10.—For the erection of new schools _ 
and caretaker’s house at Newtown. Mr. T. W. T. Richard- 
son, architect, 50 High Street, Stockton. ; 

TEewkespury.—April 10.—For the erection of an ele- 
mentary school at Tewkesbury. Mr. M. H. Medland, county | 
architect, 15 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

Truro.—April 14.—For new classrooms and alteratiia 
at Truro College. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Greenlanes® 
Redruth. 

Tunsrince Wetis.—April 10,—For (Contract No. 2) the 
erection of an engine-house and other works incidental” 
thereto, in connection with the Paddock Wood sewerage — 
and sewage-disposal works. Mr. Frank Harris, engineer to 
the Council, Broadway, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, 

Vise son April 14.—For the erection of house in 
Kilner’s Park, Ulverston. Messrs. Settle & Brundit, arehi- | 
tects and surveyors, Ulverston. 


- 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


**WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RrBow-zrivzs) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, Broadway Chambers | 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Ter. No. 135 Vietoria. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
sents: MARBLE,” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills,. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-~COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


; Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
_ FINIALS, starr th pors. VENTILATORS, 


Spécialité—WIN DOW HEADS. 


Leather, 1s. 


il ys 
ATA. 
cu 


HNN 


he 
NUON 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 82 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d, ; 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridg ge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light, 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., *Tribrach, London.” 
a a i nA 


LIGHTNING 
CON DUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire at 
46 & 47 Hien Stree, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 


Manufacturer of every since TWIN STOP- COCK. 


lilt Ii of useful and ornamental 
TAT WIREWORK, 
7 ITT] sieves, time sereens, Desk 


Rails, Wirework for: Coil 
Case, Litts, &e, 


TTT ®Pcenr'Soy Gactations for Wire 
Windows and Skylights 


Estimates and Illustrations post}. 
, free on application. 


: TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD, 


DRAWING OFFICE, | P. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process.” 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinda). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers cre t 
73 incheswide). - 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. f 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Bamples, 


CEO, J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOO! 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLINKE screened and a 


to suit all p 
9 in Building Works 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our 
vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, ; 
Coke and Breeze Merchants y 
3 St, Augustine’s cond, N.W. 
Telenhone.606 EFing’s Gross, Telegrams, :“Olokeful, ondon,’ 


VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 

Every discription, of ironwork. for the Exterior 

Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public 
Private ae &e, 

Estimates Trial 01 


PATENT : 
~ EMPTYING 


As used by War Office and. 
London School Board.. 


GARRATT & CO 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 8B. 
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Wates.— April 10.—For the erection of eighteen houses 


-at Bedlinog. © Mr. 
Street, Bedlinog. 

WALES. —April 1o.—For the erection of. one detached 
and two semi-detached villas in Clare Road, Ystalyfera. 
Mr. Arthur 'S. Williams, architect, Llandilo. 

Wates.— April 11.—For the erection of seventeen houses 
in Town Hill Road, Sketty, Swansea. Mr. Charles T. 
Ruthen, architect, Bank ‘Chambers, Heathfield Street, 
Swansea. 

Wates,—April 11. —For the erection of a _waiting- room 
-and platform coverings at Mountain Ash station, near Aber- 
dare; for the Great Western Railway Co. The Engineer, 
Neath Station. 

Wates.—April 12.—For alterations at Penclawdd Council 
‘school, Glamorgan. Messrs. Hartland, Isaac & Watkins, 
7 Rutland Street, Swansea. 

' Wates.—April 12.—For the erection of a new eaiticil 
‘school at Bargoed. The Glamorgan Conny Coun¢il Offices, 
Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—April 12.—For the erection of tires additional 
‘classrooms, new cloak-rooms, &c., and alterations to Aman 
‘infants’ school, Aberaman. Messrs. J. Llewellin Smith & 
Davies, architects, 7 Victoria Square, Aberdare. 


Wates.—April 12.—For the erection of artisans’ dwell- 
ings at Wellington Street, Canton. Mr. W. Harper, borough 
-engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Williams, gehts 


Wates.—April 14.—For the erection of a’ new police | 


station .at Llanharan, Glamorgan. 
Office, Town Hall, Bridgend. 

Wates.—April 14.— For the erection of twenty-eight 
dwelling-houses at Cwmbach. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, 
architects, 42 Canon Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—April 15.—For the erection of two new blocks 
of buildings, together with alterations and additions to the 
existing buildings at the asylum, Denbigh. Messrs. T. M. 
Lockwood & Sons, architects, Foregate Street, Chester. 

Wates.—April 15.—For erection of a mixed school and 
the execution of works connected* therewith at Abertaf, 
Abercynon.: Mr. W. G. Thomas, yg Public Offices, 
Mountain Ash. 


County Surveyor’s 


57 Rowers High: 


Wates.—April 15.—For the erection of 135 dwelling- 
houses, together with streets, sewers and surface-water 
drains at Darranlas, Mountain Ash, for the Napier Building 
Club. “Messrs. Morgan. & aneya architects, I debreys 
Street, Mountain Ash. i 

Wates.—April 17.—For ‘he erection ef an institute at 
Gorseinon, Swansea. Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, . architect, 
Bank Chambers, Heathfield Street, Swansea. 

Ware) April 18.—For the erection of a chapel at 
Tonyrefail. Mr. G, Hughes, Gilfach Road, Tonyrefail. 

Wates.—April 18.—For the erection of fifty. houses at 
Brewery Street, Pontygwaith ;, also the formation and com- 
pletion of roads, carriageways,*surface-water drains, &c. 
Mr. W.‘D. Morgan, architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 

West Nicnupune: cane il 15.—For the erection of three 
houses in Colwyn Road. Mr. Francis E. Boaz, York Road, 
West Hartlepool. MES oT 

WuitstaBLe.—April r1.—For the enlargement of the 
county police station at Whitstable, Kent., The County 
Architect, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 


( ; ss at t 


i 


7 


Tue Local Government Board recently held, an inquiry 
into an application by the Boston Town Council for a loan of 
20,000/. for electric lighting. The scheme has not found 
favour, for the plans have since been returned, with, various 
suggestions and recommendations, and they call for a revised 
scheme on a broader basis, and the appointment of a con- 
sulting electrical engineer. The Board are not satisfied, 
upon the information before them, that the establishment 
of an electric-lighting installation in accordance with the 
scheme as at present designed would be likely to be 
successful from the financial point of view. The Board 
think also that it had not been satisfactorily shown that 
there would be any material improvement in the lighting 
of the streets, and looking to the arrangement of the arc 
lights shown on the block. plan, it was even possible that 
the illuminating effect of the electric light might be inferior 
to that of the present method of lighting by gas. The 
Board are also advised that the arrangement of the gene- 
rating station is capable of considerable improvement, 
especially with regard to possible future extensions. 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


B.J.HUDSON & SONS. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 


GRANITE COMPANY, LID., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


, LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


_ NOTTINGHAM, 
| DUBLIN & HANLEY 


| Chimney ey Columns 


sPointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
7 page of Works required. 


Colliery 8 Signals 
Electric Bells 


?, Supplied and Fixed. 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. « 


~ 4 


(| aera SOS 
be 


ES 5 CARRY |SITE IRR 
es 
e 1 
inet 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No.238, 

Nottingham. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees. 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


‘ WHAT USERS SAY. 


Messrs. J. Thomasson & Sons, Spinners, of Bolton, 
write :—“A small fire occurred on our premises. The 
May-Oatway Alarm worked satisfactorily, 10 minutes 
before the Automatic Sprinkler went off.” Loss £48. 
What have you done to limit your loss ? 


Mesers. S. Henderson & Sons, Ltd. Biscuit Works, 
Edinburgh, write:—“A fire broke out in our factory 
during the dinner ‘hour on January 18, 1905, when the 
May- Oatway installation (put in since our previous ‘fire) 
saved a very serious loss. We now have a pleasing sense 
of security in having an automatic system which not only 
gives immediate warning to our own staff, but calls the 
Fire Brigade as well.” Loss under £50. 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM.—Rt.. Hon. Richard 
Seddon, P.0., Premier, writes :—* This system has been 
‘largely adopted i in New Zealand, and has given the greates 
\satisfaction.” (The Government are the largest. users 
protecting Schools, Asylums, &c.) 

Mr. H. Jenkinson, Printer, Leeds, writes :—“* Fire 


March 16 and December 12. Both instantly signalled to 
| Fire Station by the May-Oatway Fire Alarm, and resulting 


in comparatively little loss.” Olaims paid, £10 and £60 


respectively. What have you done to limit your loss ?— 


Send for circular, or call and inspect 94 Paul Street, 
B.C..; Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. 


TOLUME LXXIL OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. price 12s. 6d. 
imperial. Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, B:C, 


BASSANT Baos. 


ESTD. 1879. PARQUET FLOORING 
AZT MANUFACTURERS, 


87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 


No connection with any other firm 
of the same name. 


Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, ** Oarpetless, London.” 
Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY- DE- Li ZOUCH, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


ISTS of ART PLATES and of 
OATHEDRALS, published in THE ARCHITEOT, sent 

on application to GILBERT WOOD & OO, Ltd., Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Oircus, London, ; 
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ke Lae UR Re of PRS UPSLaumee } 


aoe Messe 1 sea ok hE) He at mt = Senet 3 
_ TENDERS... __ GUILDFORD... ~~ 
“BANGOR, Bisteyers etree pases mealing, lege a 
For the erection of new chapel, lecture-room, ¢lassrooms, | 7" eee SH Ae ty i oN ES 3 
&c.; Glanadda, Bangor, North Wales. Messrs. Richarp Cunningham, | Forbes & Co... ; % LLoeneaa 9 
2a Davins & Son, architects, Bangor. ©! si r Norris . +p 1 dart ie ; 
“he Stands 3 : : : : : ; - 1,901, 18: 
JeJones Baas Sut cae CN eye, o (ce Eranks- =. |. |. | 15 6 veda ae een 
Ey te RULIB ayy te 21> Sena hen ert s ah ase i ta par Fr . sae ; 2 ONUTS 60462 
. “2 4 QO : 4 i d x one ‘3 ’ r tl . . . . . . Ae" “a p 
Wi Jones. : ; : 3 4 » 193,004 HO O1/2 eee : coh } :. an ae a i 
AS Jones’. 3575 8.9 |" Hewerr & Co. (accepted) Seta .  . . 862,16;0emmn 
R (& Js Wiuams, U pper Bangor (accepted) 3,404 ‘0, 0)". Sury eVOr’s estimate. mua. 9 Je dae 992 z 3 3 43 
: BOSTON. CREE at OS" v4 
For drainage works at Boston, Lincs. f | For sewerage works at. Shere.and Gamshall, for the Guild- 0] 
Lanceey  & WesrmoreELanp, ~ Kirton ; ford Rural District Council. “Messrs. Lemon & BLizarD,.. aa 
EEE) . : » £4373 Qo ©|* engineers, Westminster. bo eh u 
ENFIELD. ipaaer - ss tktie Ke cowl nagS3 00% 0. 
For the : erection of caretaker’s quarters on site adjoining | Iles, jun. ; i ; : . 2,692: 19 0 » 
ee ae SEU: Fi gh ete Cunningham & Co, , : ; . ODS S63 quhieame j 
Stewart =. © Pae.sy: fog fitigeld!. 2 newal” Se . 569 (a) ey! Pedrette y : ; ee ‘ ‘ad ea a - 
Mather . : . : : e .) 52G OO Norris . . . iid & f . - 1,935. 0 (oa 
Aldridge & Son. egGia tabat tye ee SIRS Cena” ene rankss Ss eS el 1,762 8 3m 
Fairhead & Son? flict | j 499 6 ©] Rayner . 4 : - . 0 5700) saan 
‘).Mattock Bros. Pe Se Se bee Te * 5408 Gaog heiesar te : . 4 y ; ; . 1,644 ‘0 Coe 
Mason’) '¢) &: see F ; - 458 Io 0o| Ee ae a 
Sycamore Worké, bias apace: «AROS mesa ae ; & C 5 ‘ x a oe Wie ha 
L. & W. H. Patman eA : , ot 25 MO ne oh Saran weg oe ies ‘0 ON 
G. Fi Surron, Enfield: (atvepted) : ; / 393 0. 0| , treeter& Co... : : : . » 1,627 13 ae 
GLOUCESTER. | Tabor . A c A Se Me A . 1,604 7. 
For’ the’ ‘supply and erection of plant fer the municipal Riley. : : she Set’ Sea . : 1,565 1% 8 7 
electricity works. Jackson . . . . . - * 21,544 CG 
Accepted tenders. _ Osman. . . . . : . '» 4544 0 'O=aae 
Phoenix Dynamo Manufacturing Company, Turner. . : : 6 : ; . 1,425°47 Oa 
generating plant : ae : ~253;0031 0 BO Jesty & Baker. , ; Rigs a Lb Ey 1398 11 fou a 
H. & T. Danks, Ltd., boilers : -¥ IT, ASI ae Ome Hewitt & Sons \ ; : : 1380 48 o 
Mirrlees-W atson Company, Ltd, condensing Catlé 89.6 ome 
plant 2.5. . ; . \1,669° 0°06 ah ; . ; eS . 
E le Bas'é Go. pipewerk « Jed cae Viouee F. W. Trimm, Dorkinge (accepted) : - 1,321, 0 OS 
British Electric Plant Company, Ltd., feed Osenton .. , . +" 11319 OS 
pump ; : : ; 0h 238. TOpo pee Ue py & : Johnson Gee late) : ee | Hones 0, oe 


DOULTING STONE.” 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. ar 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE- UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
Te 


ee TUE TUBE BF MANUFACT ACT URERS. ‘WOU ERKAMPT ON ST RFFORDSAIKE™ 
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WILLESDEN P PER 


Me: w oh 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2- Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. ng - 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, SOnDOR N.W. 


American Maple F looring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND’ BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. | 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST. DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET TRODUCED 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET N.W. 


petcee No, 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Saas sal = Vener. tondon.” i 


Ae 


‘% 
ee 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GUILDFORD—cont tinued. HIGHBRIDGE ‘oi tinued. 
For the erection of ‘brick-and concrete piers for bridge Pipe-laying, &c. 
across the mill streain‘at Rickford. ne, Joun Axsrer, usShardlow Fase eeen etic ea 4 : £6,097" 0.0 
engineer. PRIS ity taro Perkins, & Sons af. 4 ditt ; «Lar thy7 502.7 6 
Hart . . apne 5s apace: 3. 4 Wilkins & Sons «se sy.:5j4: : ; 1 3355740 0 
| Faggetter : . : . - 258 6 oO Coles & Sons ; ; ; ; P a 3yRGIS.” oO 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co. . F : - 220° 5° 6). Meredith Bros. . : : : é «- 3,279 fo 9 
Franks . : . . . ious, 2007 4. 7 P. & S. Kearsley . , ’ ; ; -- 3,079)119' 0 
Swayne & Son . : . . : - ‘188'"0: oO}, Ball & Co... ; : ‘ ; : » 3,038 Io 10 
Ball“. . . Se) eset 3 - 181 16 0).. Simmons. ; ; : : : 2 13,000" Of O 
Young . UES 19> oO Ford & Sons , sits oi ae : : ee TOIs. 75 6 
CatLey, Lloy d Square, W. Gs lasapied yi a he aro MET 8 Free & Co. . ; Pe aes Y : . 2,776 19 3 
Turner 3 : : 3 : : e272 2 TO 
HARPENDEN.. © Wood . : 3 ; : : - 2,724 16 10 
For sundry alterations and additions in the erection of a ny Sr Hobrough ; ; ; : ; anee iz 4 
new post office and shop in High Street.’ Mr. Henry F. it i : : : ; ‘ ; Aga hie c 7. 
MenceE, architect, St. Albans. . heitcds (ea, : se che ; : 23 A ie 7 
Dunham. 3 2 ‘ 3 : : . £890 0 o Wrishes ae aayet ‘ co et : : be , ce 
Salisbury & Son . ee eeoAO.A O° 0 Cann ‘ é ; : ; : ae 5 P 
J. pare ees London (accepted ) ee Lioyp & Son, Weston- super- Mare (accepted) 2,125) Ei 7 
HIGHBRIDGE. 
For waterworks at Highbridge, Somerset. Mr. A. Powe t, IRELAND. 
engineer, Bristol. C. For additions and reconstruction of premises, 52 South 
ast-iron Sr: y Mall, Cork, for the Church of Ireland Incorporated 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co. . : : 2 4745/39 5 II Young Men’s Association. Messrs. W. H. Hitu.& Son, 
Biggs, Wall & Co. : : C 3 - 2,693 4 1 architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 
Stanton Iron Company ; ; : 2,054" °0 | O Galvin. . : : 5 F . £3,761 17:10 
Maclaren & Co. . ; ; ; ‘ 22,674.16 - 3 Gales : : } } fhgiGod 0 oO 
_ Watson, Gow & Co. . : : - 2,659 18 3 Denis O’ Callaghan 4 ; ‘ Fd Seats O14 1G 
t Sheepbridge: Iron Company : ‘ mresoQ it |’ 3 McSweeny & Co. i i : : 193 18d OG 
Oakes & Co. : f : . m2 508) 0 0 Keileper. : , : , Cet SSO @ Ole 
J. & R:-Ritchie . : : : : » 2,544. 0 0 BGI eae ; ‘ j : 5 . LF iaa6oF OPO 
Staveley Iron Company : : ez; 5401 2 9 Kearns. ; 3.4c0° oa 
Clay Cross Company . : ; : ee yO” O E. & P. O'FLy NN, Cork (accepted) . : the SHOOT? ONS 
Ball & Co. . , a : é 3 Sh BEDI 4! 0 
Cloake . 4 § ; . '. 4,495 11 4 | For the erection of semi-detached villas and terraces of 
Holwell Iron Company P ‘ 2 99e25495,,20.° 9 houses at Blackwater Road, Douglas, and Glasheen, 
Spittle & Co. ‘ : , A ; . 2,493 I0 9 Cork, for Mr. Thomas Donovan, high sheriff. Messrs. 
Ellis A d ; : P : . pane rg 46: °O W. H. Hitt & Son, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork: 
Trimm . ! : : ; : B76: 3 Patrick Murpuy, John Street, Cork (ac- 
C. Jorpon & Co., Newport (accepted) . Seer 4O2 25 8 cepted). . F , : . : . £6,400 0 0 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
» BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. | 
ee eee em en ee ee _Telgernes, SSuew in, Londons") LONDON, MG. /Eelepione 14 Holborn. 4 


Telegrams, ‘' Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn, 


Ni LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. L™. 


Sole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte Mines. 


Telegrams, LImMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


This © M | Rock M 
Highest Award (siteer) is apecitel by HAL Utice of Works, the atminuty,Honeomes, |  LITHOFALT MASTIC_PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Heaa Ojfices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Medal) Sanitary Con-| and other - Government Departments, for Roofing, 


gress, Glasgow, 1904. Flooring, Damp Courses, eer 
FOR 


PARTY WALLS 


WAREHOUSE S, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. INSURANCE CO A 
F. BRABY « CO. 
LTD. LIWERPOOL. 


352-364. EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORG, s.€, | LONDON. 


Ricabio ss Doors. ~~ Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


GIBBS & peel Er LTD, TAMWORTH. | Total security, £3,800,000. 


(alee IN ALL |A LIST of ART PLATES 
ee COLOURS. te PUBLISHED IN ; 
THE ARCHITECT” 


Nae dae a GLAZED BRICKS. . _ Will be forwarded on application to 
| Di sinre aRntRe er 1 eeazaiy pons. GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 
Vol. LXXII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. Sd. Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C, 
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IRELAND--conpinied, 

For additions and improyements at. Provincial Bank, 

Youghal, co. Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hitt & Son, archi- 
tects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 

D. CREEDON, Fermoy (accepted) 

For building and completing a bungalow at Innishannon, 

for Rev. Augustus Tabiteau- Herrick. Messrs. W. H. 

Hirt & Son, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 
Witiiam O’ConneELt, Hanover’ Street, Cork 


(accepted ) ; ; ‘ £630 0.0 
KINETON. 
For the erection of three cottages. Mr. E. G. Hottom, 
‘architect, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Fincher & Co.. £995 o4f0 
J. Harris. 979 0 O 
J. Harris & Sons 896 0 Oo 
Booth 848 0° oO 
Easton 795. 070 
Fleming . WT 6 2Q)) JO 
FG Watson, “Southam, Rughy (accepted ) 698 oO o 


LONDON. 
For cleaning and paintingwork at the Downs school, for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


Streather ‘ £600 0 oO 
Jones & Andrews .. : , ied 4 492070 
Jenner eth oGR P , : - 488 6 © 
Sycamore Works, ee uty Une ~ 468 18 Oo 
Kirkaldy & Son 450° 0 O 
Kent s : 439050 
Holliday . ‘418 0 O 
Wall 398’ 0 Oo 
Potter : ; ; : : G72 oO 
Enness Bros. . i : : : 3 . 365 FED 
Langdon & Clark . : > : : hie 340 ee gD 
Wontner & Go. ec ASA ho GO 
Dudley ‘ ‘ ‘ 329 15 O 
Wright. .4 ; : : : : - | B00) 46 80 
Fenn 299 10 O. 
Proctor & Son, 280 0 oO 
Richards . ; 275 8O10 
T. Coe, Barnsbury (accepted) 235 0.40 


THE LATEST 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


THR ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


UPPLEMENT | 


- £1,437 10) 0 | 


_ (Aven 7, 1906. 


LON DON continued. | 


For the erection of messroom at Walmer ‘Road depot, for 


Kensington Borough Council. _ , fees 


Kearley . : £342 0 o 
Saint : 4 248 0 Oo 
G. & F. Kent . 246 0 0 
Sealy ; 225'0 9 
F.D.&H.Head . . “22a Tome 
W. Wise (accepied ) \ T9715" © 


For additions to stores and- worpeees at es Western 
hospital, for the Moe AS Board. 


Crisp es 1,055. @ oO 
R. & E. Evans 073. Ona 
Aldridge & Son 960 0 oO 
Wall : 4 ; 950 0 oO 
Cole. : a ae 907 0 oO 
Cowley & Drake ‘ 880 0 0 
Faulks . ‘ 879 10 o 
Taylor & Co. 847.8 4 
Christie A .. Baye ae 
‘Cruse -. $90) 1Cnoe 
Holliday 785 0 © 
SYCAMORE Works, Lrp., Wimbledon (ac 


cepted) -. cedar 756 


oO 
For building a dwelling-house in ore Mente Way, Lee, S.E 
Mr. L. V. Hunt, architect. 


ag 


Green . ; Ais 150 re ro) 
Collingwood. 2,117) aa 
J. & C. Bowyer R 2,083 O., Oo 
Whitehead & Co.. . ,, 2,038. @ oO 
Akers & Co. ‘ «., 1,887, O 20 
_ KENNARD Bros. (accepted ) . 1,848 6 oO 


For painting exteriors of the POnCrs schools, for the 
London County Council. a ties 


Gr OR Place, City of London. His 


ae 


Green . 4145. 0 0 
Foxley. . I00 0 O 
Martin, Wells & Co.,, Ltd. 99 "ano 
Sims : ; 95 0 Oo 
Densham & Sons : 77. Og 
W. Hornett, Strand (accepted ) 69 oO O 


PRODUCTION. - 


“§ One Gallon covers trout 
A 60 to 70 Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


“SANALENE” 


Flows Freely, 
Hard Wearing, 

Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 

_. SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to | 

10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 3 


RED LABEL FoR ouT- 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 


Me HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. ane 


So 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. * 


‘ FR ts LONDON —continue d. 


Silk Olga Street, Bethnal Green, N.E. Ecclesbour ne Road, Islington, N. 
pest ce TR ae . matt DS io? ee: Patman & Fotheringham, Brat. ; . £270 0 Oo 
Ww : ; ; : € : EAbAS PO Marchant & Hirst * é f 5.12660. 0 
oollaston Bros. . , : PEST On O 
Eiavten & Sohs Weel Woollaston & Co. 25710 Oo 
COR ee ae: 2 McCormick & Sons 23040. .O 
Munday, & Sons {© 190". 0... 0 Bountnnie Saisie Si 
Sheffield . 1759 ;,0 Porter eae 
Barrett-& Power .. 168%) 0.0) S Ngai art a 
A. W. Dersy, Ilford (accepted) 5; L5An 6 Oy O Wroollactonsbroe rs a * 
ABs Creck Road, Dabijerd ( | J. Grover & Son, Islington (reccommended) 198 0 0 
eek, : rue Z Caledonian Road, Islington, N. 
Ueollaseon. & Co. 154 10 0 ha & Fotheringham, Ltd. £182 0 oO 
Jones 148 18 oO orter : . : 174. 0. O 
Howie De ako Williams & Son 169.0 Oo 
Munday & Sonic 140 0 0 Solis & Co... Lido: ES5y,,.0:1.0 
Hayter & Son. 139 10 0 Marek . 154 0 0 
Proctor & Son [25 0%, 0 artin 150 0 0 
H. GRovEs, Greenwich (accepted ) P34\«. 0's O'| rakes = 149 0 0 
. | evens Bros. 42.0.0 
7 Bellenden Road, Dulwich. | J. Stewart, West Green Read (accepted ) 108 16 0 
Holloway é 4199 v4 F | et Haseltine Road, Lewisham. aa ae 
8 £2 
Sa ee Dae 3} Bs mia 
ord ’ 147.0 0 Hay ter & Son. 184.14 0 
F&C, Bowyer 146 0 0| Ge Bowyer oh : 3 
ovis Sea Eieie. i = Leney & Son die Oo oO 
auks= >. 124-15 0 : 
Maxwell Bros., hia ; 119 A o | C. G. Jones, Forest Hill (accepted) . 144, 10. 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. . FOG" 0. | 0 Barrett Street, Marylebone, W. 
E. Procror & Son, Plumstead ( accepted ) §O570 .0 Cruwys . £228 16 0 
Sherbrooke Road, Fulham. | | Bristow & Eatw ell” ae Ue peMe: 
Gurling . , : 4 . : . £369 10 oO Williams & Son i ac KS: 
Ronald 2£01,0 0 Foxley $43 107. o 
Spencer, Santo & cur Ltd. 2b.O |. O Neal PV Copiae Hae, 
J. & M. Patrick 299 0 O Peattie . : ‘ ; ‘ ; S wile oreo 
Lole & Co. 268 12 6| Chidley & Co., Ltd. i : ‘ ; Sas (> 1-a Bco, 
Garrett & Son 2O ALO, © Holloway Bros. ( (London), Ltd. SER LOr.Qsny O 
Lathey Bros. Nas OR a Densham & Sons . G7 OO 
Tueker .*: Ah hoe Wr? ee) F. T. CurncHen & Co., Kensal Green (ac- 
W.R. & A. Hive, Hammersmith (accepted) Heues. 1% 2.0 | cepted ). 94. 0 


STEEL BARS, 


STEEL SHEETS, 


BALDWINS, L™. 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
s IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


IRON SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


GALVWANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


GA -nanewnn ZO’ 19°70 BO" Oncacsanneee-t La 
Y 


) [Registere 
i TRADE MAR 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


ee “f 
TRADE MARK 
BOX GROUN 


COMBE DOWN, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


BAT H.%.; 


ff, HEAD 
"OFFICES 
! 


7o be optan® 


eITLON 


“LIVERPOOL : ~ 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
-EXCHANGE’ST EAST. 


for ete 


Fy 


Fate» 


WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MARE RIALS 4 
Le 


STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


——$<$_$_ <—<$$=— 
LONDON DEPOTS: 
CW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
a ee SLVR 
132 GROSVENOR R®, 
MANCHESTER 
TRAFFORD PARK. 


Chie 


ano 


Pig SS 


NINE ELMS Sm.) 
PIMLICO,’ 


{ 
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SUP PLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. 
Princess Road, St. Pancras. 


Cruwys . . £240 
Hayter &. Son Pond: 
Foxley 164 
Stevens Bros.. ; 134 
Chidley & Co., Ltd. 126 
Chappell A 120 + 
Chinchen & Co. 119 


DensHAm & Sons, 


W. St _ John’ Ss Wood 
(accepted ) 1 ae) 
Sanford Row, Walworth. 
Leonard : ; , i275 
Williams Re Fey 
Rice & Son 154 
Sayer & Son . 151 
Goad 150 
Brittain . 148 
E. Trices, the ‘Chase, Clapham (accepted) 107 
Eltringham Street, Wandsworth. 
W. & C. Brown : i : . 5395 
Jewell . : : ; : : : ee 2 
Carmichael , s : . z paras s 
Hudson Bros. ; : 5 eee 
Martin, Wells & Gor Ltd. : : , # AO 
Bulled '& Cos ; : : , ees 
Ronald : ; : ; : A T 2286 
Garrett & Son, ‘ : ‘ : . #5221 
Flood. : : , : ; k , 10 
Tucker 187 
E. Trices, the ‘Chase, Clapham (accepted ) 169 


Ensham Street, Wandsworth (iron buildings). 


Johnson & Co., Ltd: . . £79 
|. Leonard : : : . : : 5 AS 
Ronald ~. ‘ : ‘ c : : are 
Read : 69 
Garrett & Son. 64 
» W. & C. Brown 64. 
Leney & Son'-’. 6I 
J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwood ( (accepted) 58 


i] 


Ooo 0M 6 ON 


OFOL Os ONO FOr OO 1OnO sO 


° 


oO90090000 OROUOrO DOm Ok CO 


0.0, 60 O80 G20" 6.0.10 


OFO O- O:-O OO © 


LONDON—continued. 


Allen Street, South vensington. 


Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd... : : . £87 0.0 
Neal . ? : : t . 6 e mia 
Brown & Sons. ; , : ; : 8 78. 10n96 
J. & M. Patrick : £ ’ 75 ane 
Peattie 64 0.0 
W. R. & A. Hips, Hammersmith (accepted) 52.107 8 


Horseferry Road, Westminster. 


King & Son . F ; ‘ 3 - L1¢8% Gee 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. : . | 126 oe 
Lathey Bros. : as 127 “oGn 
Ford 119 Yorke 
Brittain °. Ls ee 
Sims 106 Soin o 
Hornett . TrO2) TOnea 
Rice & Son, Stockovall Road ‘enna 102" 2G056 


| For providing and fixing a complete system of low-pressure 


hot-water apparatus to the twenty-six classrooms, three 
halls, cloak-rooins, lavatories, &c., Deansfield Road, 


Woolwich. ® 
J. Grundy . : s ; : E . 4960 0 0 
Stevens & Sons ¢ 5 A ~ 825 oes 
Mackenzie & Moncur, Ltd. FOI -0 7G 
Haden & Sons 791. 10 746 
R. H. & J: Pearson, Ltd. 765 iG ie 
jeatorMay- =. TOO Taare 
J. DEFRIES & Sons, Lrp, Houndseien (ac- 

cepted) : ; - : . 691 Sas 


NELSON. 


For the erection of new club premises at Nelson, Glamorgan. 
Messrs. A. O. Evans, WiLtiams & Evans, architects. 


Thomas . £2;892, -of g 
Richards . 1,800 aPi@ 
Thomas 1,745 Onno 
Lewis . 1,828 ° oO G 
Littlejohns 1,715) (Oa 
Rushatch & Co, 1,600 19 7 
Evans & Bros... 1,650 0 Oo 
M. Haropine, Caer philly (accepted) 1,490 0 0 


OUR SPECIALTY 
1S THE. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY\\| 
OF : 
PLAIN & RIVETTED ]}} 


STEEL WORK. 


) 


Works 


werside 


Qe SE Steel > 
LN, Gasler Road. 


eee & Works. : 


aes S€é 


p os ——  ——r \ 


g60 ¥GHS Tere PERORiC 
New Electrical Works p near gees \ 


( 15.000 TONS IN 
/ BRITISH STANDARD \ 
SECTIONS OF ne 

| JOISTS, CHANNE Es 


lie 75 Bath ¢ 
Fos Wor rk ieee 


ibe Dundas,” 


b. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. Si 

; ea De ACT Ee AS For alterations and additions to the workhouse. Mr. V. A 
MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B._THE GRAND STAIRCASE. | Lawson, architect, Stroud. 

| Forse & Sons . : eae ; . £4,898 0° 0 
YORK CITY AND COUNTY BANK, SHEFFIELD. King & Son. . : . . . . ~ 4,887" 0 “oO 
ae Bowers & Co. ‘ : : p , MS Miaieley yemeexe 
Estcourt . : : : ; ; ae AA his OO 
ee eh Ree ROR SED Saunders & Sons, Ltd.. : ’ ‘ ati BuO O 
5 ae Jenkins : 2 3 : : ; Mey Pa ie ee 
BALFOUR PLACS, FROM SOUTH-WEST. Draper & Wallington . ; 5 ; Wi Agl 57) 30. 0 
Shaylor & Sons .. t : : : AAT SOS OL 0 
Drew . : ; : ? : : PR eke mene, 
NORFOLK. | Wall & Hook ‘ 5 5 : z & 3,848 On 50 
Cooke . : 3 , p ‘ ‘ wee: 700: 6°. .0 
For worx at schools for the Norfolk education committee. | Orchard & Peer . ‘ : ; : . 3,730 0 0 
Accepted Tenders. Pt ALGIborne;\ 2 Op Jes anaes oer mnie aaa, LORE AO 
Sprowston. | G. Drew, Cirencester (accepted) . . ne 347008 OO 

Stowers ‘ ¢ Oe ike : ‘ 7540-0. 0 | TIVERTON. 
Swanton-Novers. For additions to boarding-house, for the governors of 
Larner, Derexam. Pepuaus ; # 2 5690.0 Blundell’s school. Mr. W. Barrons, architect, Tiverton. 
ye ae | Nicks Bros. . f ; : , . PLL. QOus GeO 
‘ : : 3 Labdon : : : A : A LOS 4a OO 
Searles, Norwich . : = > 4 « 644 © © — R Grater & Sons. ’ : : 1) 1,508 6.0 
 .Leosemore . ‘ ‘ . , : Se eG Os. One 
“TEY NING. | J. Grater & Sons, Tiverton (accepted ) “get ERO LONE 


Fer the erection of infirmary buildings .at workhcuse. 

Messrs. Clayton & Biack,.architects, Brighton. RUNTZ & FORD , 

: ’ = | U BAKER 

|. Hawkins & Co., Ashford (accepted). . £25,274 9 0} , ce ae 
De eat p aie | JupcmMent was delivered by Mr. Justice Wills on the 
31st ult. in a'case of importance to the architectural pro- 
fession and to builders, which was heard on Wednesday 
See es and Thursday by his Lordship. and a special jury. Mr. 
£TOW-ON-THE-WOLD. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. E. M. Pollock (instructed by 
For the erection and completion of a new rectcry house. Messrs. Edwards & Cohen) appeared: for the plaintiffs, 


There were twenty-three tenders. 


Messrs. Heatinc & OversBuRY, architects. Messrs. Ernest Rtintz & Ford, architects, of Walbrook, and 
Burden ‘ ; ; f : ; . £2,709 2 ©| Mr. Dickens, K.C., and Mr. Francis: Watt (instructed by 
Howman & Co. ‘ . 2,311 13 10 | Messrs. Webster & Webster) appeared: for the defendant, 

Groves & Sons. 4 : : : . 2,301 11 ©} Mr. Sidney H. Baker, a surveyor, of 62 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Byard & Son f i d : : sh 2,227 6 0%.0.| The action arose in the following manner. The defendant 
Collins & Godfrey 4 f ‘ ; PAPO OO | was desirous of erecting some superior and artistic suburban 
Estcourt & Sons . : : : ; . 2,170 © 0: properties, and insti ucte1 the p'aintiffis to prepare plans and 


The GRIP PATENT WALLTILE ~J]: | MAKERS > 
Forfixing fo Wood ito, Ge 2 


mH 
(i, 
BY 


Id 


| CLIFFS:BRANCH-WORTLEY:-LEEDS: - 
|_toxpow stownoons: 255NORFOLKS' STRAND WC: 


1s 


THE ARCHITECT & 


estate at:East Finchley, and certain houses were pointed ont 


by the defendant to the plaintiffs as possessing, internal 
arrangements which he,.would like followed. An amount | 


was agreed upon for the preparation of plans and drawings, 


quantity surveyor’s fees and the supervision of the building. 


The defendant did not want.to spend more than. 1,000/, to 
1,200/, per pair, but the plaintiff, Rintz, stated that he 
pointed out to the defendant that if the houses were to be of 
similar accommodation to ‘those he had been shown at 
Muswell Hill, the cost would, be more than this figure, 
Several sketches and sets of plans and drawings were pre- 
pared. by the plaintiffs and submitted to the defendant, 


which he desired modified in certain particulars, and. 


the quantities. having been got out tenders were 
invited from different. builders, the lowest received 
being , for.-.2;2504 .per . pair. .-The “result (yetyetned clear, 


tenders was made} known to the defendant, who objected 
to the amount required to build the houses, and various 
conferences took place between the plaintiffs, defendant, 
the defendant’s builder, Collins, and the quantity surveyors 
with a-view to-reducing the cost of the houses, and a list 
of suggestions prepared by the quantity surveyors and the 
builder which would reduce the cost of the houses to about 
1,640/, was submitted to the defendant, but no decision was 
apparently arrived at. The plans and drawings were after- 
wards returned by the defendant to plaintiffs with an intima- 
tion that he did not require them. Some time afterwards 
the plaintiffs had their attention called to the fact that 
five houses had been erected on the land at Finchley, 
and it was’ found that the houses as erected were 
practically idéntical with those designed by the plaintiffs, 


and they therefore claimed a proportionate part of the agreed | 


fees, which the defendant declined to pay. Expert evidence 


was called on both sides, and Mr. Justice Wills sat until five | 
that nearly sixty devices have been entered for competition 


o'clock on Thursday evening to finish his summing up, in 
the course of which he mentioned that in his opinion the 
artistic designs of the plaintiffs had been used in erecting 


the houses, though the modifications that had been made: 


for the defendant deprived them of much of their beauty. 
The jury, after retiring to consider the matter and inspect 


the various sketches, plans and photographs, returned a 


verdict for the plaintiffs. 


CONTRACT: 


“) SUPPLEMENT 


5 


drawings for the erection of some-houses of this kind on his |" 


aes 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Brilliant Sign Company, Ltd.,’ have been informed 
by their Cape Town house that they are the recipients of a 
diploma for‘a bronze medal for brilliant. signs and letters. 
exhibited at: the recent Cape Town International Exhibition. 
They are the only firm in the trade to whom a diploma was. 
awarded for excellency of work, , This recognition confirms. 
the experience in England and elsewhere. 2 ae 
Messrs. A. L. Gipson & Co. have recéived the order ~ 
for four Kinnear steel rolling shutters. for the motor garage 
at the Hotel Metropole,gBrighton—two single shutters and 
two filling a wide opening divided in the centre by their 
hinged post which, when the shutters are raised, can be 
hoisted out of the way so as to leave the whole opening 
The Kinnear shutter has hitherto been largely used 
in this country for tramcar depots, but is now finding an ~ 
extended field of usefulness in connection with the establish- 
ment of motor garages as an adjunct to hotels and other 
large establishments. The shutter meets a necessity which. 
otherwise could not.be readily served. 


WE desire to draw the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the Builders’ Exchange, Birmingham. 
The exhibition, soon to be opened, is to be permanent, and 
is intended for the purpose of facilitating business with 
builders and buyers of the productions of Birmingham, the 
city which has the closest connection with building. _ 


Tue committee of the Cyclists’ Touring Club recently 
met at 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, when they learned 


for the large monetary prizes offered for a_ satisfactory 
solution of the side-slipping problem, while at least ai 
equal number of inventors have put forward their theories 
without. actually, entering. The trials themselves will 
probably take place in the neighbourhood of London during 
Whit-week, upon natural and artificial surfaces calculated 
to test the merits of the devices to the utmost. _ oe 


TELEPHONE—NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE 


CO, 


ARGHITEGTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


1AaAvy STRAND, LONDON, W7.C. (Misr ion 


STNG a hh |= 
SN Lay, 


PATENT 


NEWALL’S CONDUCTORS 


NEW [8 
mde | ad petipoualweiantehds co yo 38 cosmuY 
METHOD F | Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested METHOD 
ea q Lightning Conductors. OF 
hy Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by 
ig competent electricians. 


DIXON & CORBITT 


R. S. NEWALL & GO. LO 


. 


: 7 
Si 1280 STRAND. LONDON. W.C. \ a 


Cree: BANQUET.” 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by the late H. Stacy Marks, R.A. 

Size Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches, Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. — eee 

Gilbert Wood & Co, Utd., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. | 


ING BLOCKS. 


Uy. 


Vy 


Vg 


Yeo. Deal. P, Pine.» 
17}! x3" x3. 12s. Sa 16s. 6d, per 
= wt Oe oc. Sao 11s. 5d. 
we” -Gs. Oa. i | 


|Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above at the 


following low prices :— ee 

Wainscot. P, Ping, Se 4 a| 

1x4”. .,, 56s..9d. 27s. 0d, per square. 
1x4” .., 468. 0d. 228. 9d. 


: 

” ; 
These prices do not include desiccation. | 
a Please apply for further particulars to 
VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants 
Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, BO. . 

| Telephone 601 end 602 Avene, se: | 


| 
| 


5. 
. J 


{ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ELECTRIC NOTES... | wie ~ | instructed to ask the Gas Commissioners at what price they 


ae ; as. | would supply gas ‘for’the public streets and ’ stairs, and 
perch’? Consul-General at’ Antwerp announces, that eT rae ‘ Ep 
bo ees beaperied onthe bath denna or’ the: supply of whether they would ‘be willing to enter into a contract with 


oewe pepe : : the Corporation : fy 
“ie. « materials for the Belgian: State railways. in Seg : i j 
electric-lighting ma . ERY Tur Belfast ‘Corporation have received the award of Mr. 


‘Pur tramways committee of Leith Town ay have | 1. Macassey in connection with the Belfast Tramways 
resolved to adopt the grooved trolley, a eres Nt arbitration. The gross total claimed by’ the company in 
electric tramway system, and a remit bp made,to the Sub- | respect of the Sale of the undertaking was 452,345/ os. 2d., 
committee to accept offers for the over ead equipment. less 60,000/., being the amount of principal monies secured 

Tue general works committee of the Eoventry City | by the company’s outstanding debentures. . The — total 
Council on Tuesday decided to recommend the Council not | estimate of the Corporation, making the same allowance in 
+o go further with the proceedings againstthe Coventry regard to'the debentures, was about 260,000/., so that there 
Electric Tramways Company in respect of-the alleged delay | was a difference of over I 30,000. | The arbitrator, after 
in the construction of the tramway extensions in Albany | deducting the debentures for which the Corporation became 
Road. jeLIG’ liable, awarded 296,948/.014s. 6d. ‘to’ the company and 

“ay Manchester an elaborate method for the distribution 7,500/, for compensation. to the directors, manager and 
of parcels in connection with the Manchester Corporation secretary, making ini all 304;448/. 145. 6d. sri nree 
tramways has been inaugurated. Parcels will be collected ih ares 
and delivered several times daily not only in the city, butin 
every suburb, and will be forwarded to their destination by 
tramways or special goods vans... isn 

“Ar Aberdeen the Town Council will alter the rule as to 


disconnecting the electricity demand: indicator. so as to pro- 


tii cetege te 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS...’ -; 
Mr. T. G. HUXLEY, of Malpas, Cheshire, has undertaken 
the erection of new schools at Rhos, near Ruabon, for. the 
vide that consumers on any particular occasion, but not ex- Denbighshire education committee, his tender amounting to 


ceeding one in each month, and" three days at one time, | about 8,000/. ; SC te a 
requiring an. extra supply of electricity, might, by giving | THE citizens of Norwich have purchased a site of 
the Corporation twenty-four hours’ notice in writing, have | 20 acres for 2,5004, which will be presented to the ‘War 
atrangements made whereby their indicators would not Office to be used for cavalry_barracks, to replace the present 
register the demand on the occasion so Wonnede air | buildings, which were condemned. The new barracks will 
Tye Midland Railway Gompany’ have asked for‘ an be erécted at an estimated cost of 200,000/. ye Saeko 

abatement in the assessment of their linés within Bradford Tur Aberdeen painters resumed work on Monday, after 
by reason of the competitition’ of the Corporation trams. being on strike a month.” ‘At the conference the masters 
The committee have offered'a reduction’ of 3,000/., which | conceded to five of their: demands, namely, minimum 
will mean a loss to the Corporation revenue of 1,230/. The_| instead of standard wage, the adoption ‘of a rule against 
takings of the Bradford City Tramways for the twelve | scamping work,:a by-law regulating the number of appren-: 
months ended March 25 show an increase over the preceding | tices to be employed'in proportion to journeymen, and an 


year of 3,136/. annual conference prior to the adjustment of each''year’s 
Tur cleansing and lighting committee of Edinburgh | trade by-laws. 
Town Council have recommended that an expert be con- Mr. James A. GORDON, a well-known North of Ireland 


sulted as to the illuminating power of both the gas and | contractor, was riding on Sunday from Donaghadee to 


electric light of the city, while in view of the conversion of | Newtownards, near Belfast, on ‘his motor-bicycle, when, in 
the ordinary gas lamps to incandescent the town clerk was | taking a sharp turn ata place known as the New Road, the 
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whieel skidded, and Mr. Gordon’ wag ‘hurled against.“a ‘wall |! THe North-Eastern Railway Companysare erecting 
and killed instantaneous! y.' Mr. Gordon was ‘fifty’ years ‘of |'latge goods Station in Neweastle ‘which. will -be.the bigg 
age. He had ‘building Contracts on’ hand in Glasgow and ‘Single building in the city. ‘Therenvillibe lines ‘and pl 
Ulster. ree eigen nay eee aa rm odating: 

“Noricks of reduction, of one péhny per hout’‘in ‘wages warehouse will be built throughout of ferro-concrete, on t 
of, masons, bricklayers and biastcrets, employed Mesaee Hennebique’ system~concrete-reiiiforced with steel. ba) 
building trade of Sunderland and in the Tyneside’ distriét |"? he floor hee 
have been-served... The labourers ard alse Sake to'submiit | jected to’ severe tests.’ Two beams of 28-feet and 35-fe 
to a reduction of halfpenny per hour. Prior to’ the issue “Span ‘respectively were loaded with. 205,and: 257 tons; at 
of the notices conférenéés were held: betweei ‘the’ repre- the deflection did not exceed three-eighths of an meh: +: 
sentatives of the employers and ‘thé men, ' The notices of Tue Birmingham Corporation purchased in 18; 
the men expire on May 26.!' ° CRM Ren: 17 acres of land at Bordesley Green as a site for ‘mun 

Tue Dublin Corporation, at ‘a meeting on the 3rd inst., | cipal workmen’s dwellings. The scheme was abandone 
passed the following resolution, together with the addendum, | in 1902, and the housing committee are now considerin 
“ That this Council, having in view the best interests of the | an offer from Mr. H. Taylor, Small Heath, to take the lan 
citizens and the general prosperity of the city, expresses its | on a 99 years’ lease and to erect buildings according to th 
most earnest desire that the present dispute in the building | conditions. It is contemplated to build not less than 31 
trade be terminated, and thus obviate the distress which has | and not more than 340 houses on the land, to be Jet a 
ensued consequent on such dispute. And that we call upon | rentals of 4s. 6d. and 5S: There will be a Plot of ground i 
the Master Builders’ Association to permit the men to | the centre and no’ licensed premises will be permitted 
return to Work on’ their old terms pending the result of | After making roads, &c., the city will have to wait fifty-si: 


arbitration.” | years before any profits in the shape of ground rents accruc 
Tur, Public Health Acts’ (Amendment) Bill, which Lord | to the ratepayers. ; 
Hylton introduced into the House of Lords, contains a pro- Tue Atherstone District Council on Tuesday discussec 


vision which, if adopted, will largely facilitate the erection a letter from a local solicitor, on behalf of a number of 
of country labourers’ cottages. Itis to the effect that build. large ratepayers, drawing attention to the great injury 


ings (not being public buildings or factories) situate at a which was being caused to the district by ‘the “irksome 
certain, distance from every boundary of the curtilage, and | construction and enforcement of’ the antiquated building 


ata distance of not less than 30 feet from any other build. | by-laws of 1876.” Building operations were said to be 
ing, shall be exempt from the operation of the building practically at a standstill, and this was entirely owing to 
by-laws in force in any county district. -| the increased cost of erection. The writer stated that thirty- 


In the presence-of a crowded assembly on the 30th ult. Six houses were ‘about to be built in the Nuneaton district 
Lord Roberts opened the new hall which forms the latest | which might have becn put up in the Atherstone district 
adjunct to the Uppingham School buildings, and is the old | but by building them in the former locality the Owner would 
Uppinghamians memorial to their comrades who fought in | effect a saving of 3607. They urged the Council to take 
the South African war. Lord Roberts was accompanied by |‘Steps:to relax the present regulations, which curtailed the: 
his daughter, Lady Edwina Roberts, and also among those | rateable value of the district, restricted the employment of 
Present were the Marquis of Exeter, Lady Lilford, Lady | labour and injured the welfare ‘of the community at large. 
Carbury, Sir Arthur Fludyer and Lady Fludyer, Major the | The matter was referred to a committee. 


Hon. and Mrs. P. Evans Freke, Capt. Jones, &e. The stone THE opening ceremony of the new buildings for the 
employed for the building was Edithweston and was sup- |; United Methodist Free Church and schools, Seven Kings, 
plied by Messrs. Woodforde & Wing, of Stamford. took place on Thursday, April 6. ‘The portion of the build- 
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| 19 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, W 
Legal Work of every description. Estimates Post Free. . 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AT A FEW HOURS’ NoTicz, 
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61 and 62 | 
CHANCERY LANE. SA 


Provides Special Accommodation for Temporar 
Safes from £1 1s. to £5 5s. per annum. Strong Rooms from £5 5s. to £100 per annum. 
Deposit Bank. Deposits received at 25 per cent. compound interest, 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Full particulars on application to the M 


anager, H, VINCENT EVANS, 63 and 64 CHANCERY LANE; W.C. 
A LIS kK or AR X PLATES 
| PUBLISHED IN “THRE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 
CILBERT WOOD & Co. Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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ing whieh-has: been erected embraces: the church nave and| Tue building. trade in the Ruabon district of North 
temporary -apse; also: ‘a ‘bald; Square, toweno with, open ‘Wales is now looking much brighter, _ The brickworks and 
traceried parapet, and.:surmounted: by ;@-spiresand finial: collieries. are becoming: busier, and work ‘appears, more 
vane-rising to aiheightof 61 feet - algo,main;,schoolroom plentiful than it has been for some time. past, several large 


si) feet by:-4ofeet, togetherswith superintendent's room, :&¢., contracts having recently been settled. . 

and:-the: usuab-conveniences, The' building was designed |. Tue Rugby Board of Guardians decided on Monday te 
by Messrs: jGeorge  Bainesjo& Sony: - Clement's Inn, | build: a-:new infirmary, in, the workhouse. grounds, in order 
Strands W.€.: Fhe contract ‘amount for this portion was | that. the, existing infirmary may be. utilised to ‘relieve, the 
3;4887.," andthe -chureh: accommodates, 400 persons 1h.A ‘present, congestion, in ‘the workhouse. It. was also decided 
mixed congregation. The facings. are. of .red brick, the | to.erect:-two darmitories over the girls’ day-room. |! 
dressings i Bath'stone. The seating and internal joinery | |... THe,West Bromwich. District Hospital Board of Manage- 
is.of fumed_oak wax polished. The: building is intended to | ment.has decided to at once undertake ‘the. erection. of a 
be extended, in. the future, by transepts, apse and vestries, | separate nursing block in the hospital. grounds. “The pros 
and a. corresponding addition under «same to the schools, | posed buildings, will accommodate twenty-four nurses and 

iving a future. accommodation of 7oo adults 1n the com- | will cost.3,000/. - , ae tr eos 
A Proressor at the French Academy of Medicine stated 
: that as the result of elaborate experiments, with the dust 
— i _ | from many streets in Paris he had found that a) ound! of 
eae i, : ; VARIETIES. ats Ghee Pt A ‘the ,dust from the Rue de Rennes contained Veoh ese 
Anew, , bridge constructed across the river Exe, at. Exeter, microbes, and a pound of that from the Rue Monge ‘con- 

at.a cost of about 25,000/., has been opened. The.structure | tained 2,100,000. UPL HOLE, 
was designed by Sir J.. Wolfe-Barry and Mr.,C.--Breton,:|;. . THE Darlington tramways committee, at a meeting, last 
and has.been erected under their. supervision. ~.;| week, decided by a large majority to recommend to, the 
Mr. Bent, the Premier of Victoria, has (says a Daily ||Geuncil the. -abolition | of halfpenny fares, which were 
Chronicle cable) ordered machinery for State brick works, in | adopted as an experiment with the commenceinent of the 
pursuance of: his declaration that the brick combine is.) year. It is computed that there was a loss in consequence, 
artificially maintaining prices and must be fought. ‘of the reduction to.a halfpenny of 4/. ‘to,54 per week... i+ Ss 
- Tue surveyor of Montgomery Town Council.com--|; | ABouT .1,200) square feet.of: patent interlocking rubber: 
plained recently that it had taken the Carhbrian- Railway tiling of Messrs. Arthur L. Gibson & Co. have, been laid on 
six days to transmit some piping from Welshpool to Mont- | the public, portion of the ground floor of the new Shipping 
gomery, six miles. oh iP ded Exchange in Cockspur Street. This is. a. suitable.anrange-) 
_. Mr. Arnotb-Forster, the Secretary for Wat, has officially, ment, for the tiling is. largely used in British,and American 
stated that the expenditure under the Military Works. Acts | Steamers, battleships and yachts. eaeh ipo? 
for the year ending March 31, 1905, will amount. to about |, THE Millport Town Council have adopted, a, scheme of 
3,370,000/. ‘The expenditure to bé incurred in 1905-6 is still | water supply prepared by Mr. T. O. Niven, CE, who 
under consideration. 3: stat reports that he, can give a.reservoir with, a capacity;.of 
- Tyr Leeds sewerage committee on Tuesday reduced the | | 15,000,000 gallons, the cost of which, with filters and piping, 
‘sixty-nine candidates for. the post of engineer -to the throughout the town and- all other necessary. work, : he 
following three :—Mr. Hart, chief assistant engineer to the estimates at 5,915/. 


pleted,church. . Ts ata Sees Bee 
; . : a A 


Thame and Rea _ District Drainage’ Board, Birmingham ; Tre Kensington Borough. Council; having a surphus of 
Mr. Garfield, Bradford sewerage engineer , and Mr. Fidler, | 36,e00/. owing to alterations in the. rates made, by the 
borough engineer and surveyor of Northampton. County Council for the payment of precepts, will, utilise 
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CROSLAND HILL STONE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


ork, specified by most leading Architects for Church Work 


Best Crosland Hill Stone, suitable for, all classes of good w 
and Public Buildings. 
Can be supplied in Random Blocks for sawing into Slabs, Panels, Heads, Sills, Mullions, 
WE SUPPLY SAWN SLABS OF CROSLAND HILL ASHLAR, in any thickness, from Tin. upwards. 
Sawn and Machine Dressed Stone to customers’ own dimensions, or prepared in accordance with Architects’ details. 
Shall be pleased to quote for Quarry Dressed, Tooled, Sawn, or Machine Worked Stone of any description. 
Bee. SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. — 


a SOMES TR oe 
GRAHAM & JESSOP, ““diany owners, MOLDGREEN, HUDDERSFIELD: 


Cornices, or Blocks for Carving, &c. 


Quarry Owners, i 
. Quarries at Crosland Hill and Hartley Bank, Huddersfield. 
pecs . | Telegrams, “QUARRY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Telephone No. 211. 
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31,0862, of the? athount’ for paynient of outstanding loans | flow, and continuous percolation filter 46 feet diameter t 
on‘ wood: paving works, Stich works will in future be paid 5 feet deep, fitted with the Fiddian automatic sewage di 
out of révenue instead of by loans. The present loan debt tributor, the order for which -has: been placed. with Mr, I 


of the Borough is'more than a quarter of a million. ' Birch Killon, of Manchester. i Sab ll 


AUTOMOBILISTS are being approached by the promoters _ Tue first sod was cut on the 3rd inst. in connection. wit 
of a‘ scheme for’’ the construction ' through the Landes the works for the introduction of a gravitation water, suppl 
country of a grand macadamised promenade,' 65 feet ‘wide, from the Noran to’ Arbroath; a distance-o yabout 20 miles 


and extending from Arcachon to Biarritz. The route’ which Mr. Hogg, of Messrs, Crouch & Hogg, Glasgow, the engineer 
is proposed would through its entire length skirt the ‘ocean for the scheme, stated’ that eritics'of the scheme ha 
at a distance of about 400 yards, and be exclusively reserved prophesied that the: estitaated cost, 80,000/., would be fa 
forsautomobiles and cycles. Fete lee Sa eis exceeded, possibly doublédy-before the works were finished 
’ Tue Blackpool Town Council discussed for three hours | He was prepared to stake the reputation of his firm that the 
on’ Tuesday the question of the public lavatories now in undertaking would be'completed within the four corners 0} 
cotitsé of ‘erection on the new Promenade, “Some members. ithe’ estimate. FOUTS Gt i aan was) 
were of opinion that the lavatories were undesirable and |) Typ Liverpool city’ lighting engineer, Mr, C. R. Bellamy, 
shuld be pulled down. Others were in favour of finishing | has issued his report for the year 1904, from’ which it 
the work and ‘allowing it to remain for a season to‘see how | appears that the city is lighted by 18,360 public lamps, 
it answered, ‘Finally the castihg vote was given in favour ithe maintenance charges: being 47 6487, as compared with 
of the completion ‘of the work. Be 25 ANNO ~~ |140,8812 in 1893, the year prior to the lighting being taken 
- THE new Durham’and East’ Coast branch of the North- ||over by the Corporation, showing that while 168? miles of 
Eastern Railway between Seaham Harbour and Hartlepbol | street lighting have been : added, increasing: the: number of 
was’ opened on Saturday for' passenger traffic. The line | lamps’ y 65 per cent. and the aggregate illuminating power 
will afford easier communication ‘bétWeen/ Sunderland arrd/ more than quadrupled, the charges are ‘only 16 per cent, 
West Hartlepool. Thé new line is’9 miles long, and ‘skirts)| ‘greater. ot Panes ra ie eva 
the-coast ‘all the‘way. It’ crosses! a! number ‘of *Sorges' at'|| *\) Provision for further alterations ‘in’ the ventilation of 
great height. ° One of thesé, ‘at Hawthorn) ‘built of brick,'is“] the ‘tiew' Palace of ‘Westminster is made in the Estimates) 
104 feet “high, ‘And ‘has ‘one’ span lofi zo feet,"the Tatgést : for 1905-6; a sum of -7oo/. being set apart for continuing: 
brick atch Avith' bite exception of ahy British-railway:) ee 'the Ratt of carrying out the recommendations of the select 
“A LocarGovrinuent Boditp inquity ‘Was liéld at Here-'| committee on ‘House: of Commons ventilation:.250/. being: 
ford'\Tast. we ek’ Tespecting at’ AbpHéation’ of the Town | allotted: for improving "thes-ventilation of ‘davatories, and. 
Couneil’ to ottéw: Fo00/ to Pay’ for ‘the ‘extras * iniebn_{| about 2,000/. being devoted to improving the heating. 
nection withthe ‘building, at’ a cost of 20,0001, Of the mew | appliances of the, chamber and contiguous offices, altering 
town hall. Two items in the amount of extras, accounting | smoke shafts, purifying «the atmosphere of the members’. 
for 1,612.) were caused by the discovery that the site for the | tea and reading-rooms and the Westminster. Hall grand. 
new building was ‘faulty, ‘there! Being at, the ‘rear~the | icommittee-room, and works ofa minor character. _ 
remaiis ‘of ‘an 6ld’'moat; which constituted a part of the Tue Foreign Office issued on Tuesday a report on the- 
earliest defences of the city. Prieta Meo «| trade of. Mexicasin:1903.. There is a very great falling off 
Prans’ Have “'béen’ Prepared by the surveyor to the | in the value of the iron girders imported in, the year 1903,- 
Government of Natal for new sewage-disposal works at the | the value being only 47,3872, as compared with 111,4592. in. 
base ‘caitip 6f “thé Chinese | labourers at Durban. The 1902. During the last six months, the imports were :-— 
scheme: includes ‘the Provision ‘of ‘a: septic tank of 35,000 | From Belgium 5,926/, from the United States 5,148/2, from 
gallons capacity, ze. sufficient to hold one day’s dry weather Germany 4,148, from France 2,199/., but. from the United 
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States only 3607." The importation of iron or steel sheets . Brixton Theatre. } 
for roofing amounted to 133)756/,, as compared with a value |W congratulate Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay upon her 
of 146,120/. in 1902; and from the statistics published for | success in so ably portraying the character of “Quaday” in 
the last six months of the year. the value. of these goods | Mr, Thomas Raceward’s play of that title, which is now 
from the different countries was \as follows rnThe United charming the audiences at the Brixton Theatre. There are 
Kingdom, 58,546/, the United States 17,187/, and Germany | not many actresses who could have attempted and succeeded 
7538 6le sean, PEN tote so admirably in following up Miss Julia Neilson’s creation 
Tut London Metal Exchange and the Scottish Pig-Iron | of “Sunday,” for its spirit, pathos and American accent 
Trade Association recently had a misunderstanding as to combined make it a difficult character }to copy. But Miss 


what constituted “good delivery” in “A.G.” standard Mackinlay keeps, her audience in, spellbound « attention, 
foundry iron contracts, with the result that serious compli- scoring strongly with her winsome, ‘guileless > faith and 
eations took place ‘in extensive speculative transactions | defence in and for her rough 'stthfouliding and Wild-West 
petween London and Glasgow, and gave great concern. euardians. Mr. F. FE. Pearce i8‘ddmirable in the part of 
“The Scottish Association ‘has now fallen into line with | Colonel Brinthorpe. All the othé#¢haracters are well sus- 
London, and has issued a circular naming the brands passed | tained, and the’ scenery is pretty’ and effective, especially 
as deliverable “ A.G.” and “aA” ‘contract for standard | the Terrace of Brinthorpe’ Abbef’ “Altogether, Mr. Louis 
foundry pig-iron., By this arrangement Lanarkshire and | Calvert is to be congratulatéd'tipon +E complete ‘Success of 
American pig-iron become good deliveries. | his undertaking. gLIQTIB', CAUOT INE 10 
ae , | eh et 
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CADET HEADQUARTERS, HAMPSTEAD. 
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Writinc from the Hampstead Headquarters of the Ist 
AMUSEMENTS. Cadet Battalion the. Royal “Fusiliers (City of London 
Pe Nicaice ns! Regiment), the commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel Frank 

: Sheffield, wishes to draw attention to the opening ceremony 


Tue tandsome building erected by Mr. Frank Matcham at | which has been fixed by the Prince of Wales, colonel-in- 
the corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, is a great success, chief of the Royal Fusiliers, for Monday evening, May 15. 
and is crowded at each performance. The entertainment | In the course of a careful preliminary inspection of these 
provided is of the highest possible class, thoroughly refined, headquarters, His Royal Highness was pleased to express 
and this probably accounts for the crowded houses. Un- unqualified approval of their extent, architectural appear- 
~doubtedly at the present time there is no place in London | ance and general completeness, in which respect they are 
where such a pleasant afternoon or evening can be spent — | unsurpassed by any similar buildings in the Metropolis. 
- q well-ventilated and handsomely decorated hall, a place- of | The battalion receiving no Government aid, is entirely 
emusement where all can see and hear with comfort, and dependent on voluntary contributions ; and Colonel Sheffield 
a programme which cannot be excelled. The singing of points to the gratifying fact that on the total expenditure 
Miss Winifred Hare and Madame Alice ‘Esty, with the | incurred there remains the comparatively small indebted- 
Coliseum Auditorium Choir, is an intellectual treat for all | ness of 2,000/. It is naturally desired that this balance 
lovers of music. Those of our readers who have not yet | should be raised before the opening day, so that the Prince 
visited the London Coliseum should take an early oppor- | of Wales may enjoy the additional pleasure of announcing 


tunity of doing so. We have described the building itself | that these admirable headquarters have no burden of debt 
on a former occasion, and both programme and building | resting upon them. For this purpose Colonel Sheffield 
are well worthy of one another. | relies upon the public interest 1n this unique development 
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of ‘the Volunteer movement, and he’ will be glad of coim- | * US9 THE HYPER-ACME PULLEY, Breese. | 
munications: upor this subject ‘addressed to him at the’! THERE is no more useful mechanical power than the pulley 
Headquarters, Pond Street, Hampstead, N.W. ‘ _ But owing to the inevitable law that a gain of force is a le 


of velocity, various expedients. have been devised to over 
es come the difficulty which is caused by weight and friction 
A QUARRYING FEAT. | scienti xperiments it is possible to employ a series o 


: : , Pulleys to produce surprising effects, and in that _w 
AN interesting event took place in the island of Portland | weight may appear to be overcome. 
on March 25 in the famous Kingbarrow Quarries of the any imitation of a philosophic toy is out of plate. The 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. From these quarries the stone has | yy ulley-block produces the same result we car 
been’ excavated for the erection of the il Government see performed in lecture-rooms on a small scale, but more 
buildings at Whitehall and the new War Office. What is effectually and with large masses, for a lad can raise three 
known locally..as a,,big, ream”. was most successfully ‘tons anda couple of men fifteen tons by its aid. The 
earried out. This in, reality is the cleavage method adopted © Teason is that the process of liftin ea 
by the quarrymen ip; Splitting the rock and wrenching it fefound’ to have more th . 
from its natural, bed as, it,;stands intact. The Provessi-vision jis made. In lif 


+ ~ “é 2 ! ; ‘ : -e 
-adopted was as, follows, jaq/ bout forty “ pits ” were. scored Strength are largely devoted to the endeavour to keep it 
in the top of ‘the rock ranging from 18 to 24 inches In | 


length, and into each of=these_were inserted two “pigs” 
of iron. Throughout the whole length of the “ream $F 
about 170 large iron wedges; were “firmly driven, between 1S no jerking or jarring, and the raising appears to the 
the “pigs” of Iron. -As soon “as ‘all was ‘in readiness, operator to be the consequence of a continuous pull. The 
‘orty-two men, using sledges from 12 to 14 Ibs: each in > invention is also arranged. as a travelling pulley-block, and 
weight, commenced the battering assault.” Striking can run along the’ flange of an ordinary rolled girder 
simultaneously, one man to four wedges, they soon had adapted for weights up to three tons, In lowering there is 
the satisfaction of seeing the first signs of success in the NO possibility of a precipitate fall. The whole arrangement. 


shape of a very faint’ crack along the surface. Continuing ©, carried out with a view to hard work by Mr.°Charles D. 
their exertions, with occasional pauses to reset wedges, Phillips, of the Em : \ 


: “ged wer lyn Works, Newport, Mon. 
&c., they eventually succeeded in attaining their ‘final ik 
ambition, and had completely severed the huge rock from é 
its ‘tenacious hold after a laborious task of 4s hours. The WATER SUPPLY IN AUSTRALIA, x 
measurement of the piece was 106 feet long by 20 feet wide ‘At the ordinary Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
‘by 12 feet deep, and is computed to’ contain 1,600 tons, on March 28, Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, K.C.LE., presi- 
This is believed to be the largest “ream off” in the history dent, in the chair, the Paper read was “ Coolgardie Water- 
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from falling. The Hyper-Acme pulley, by means of a self- 
acting stop, sustains the load in the intervals ‘between each 
exertion of force. The arrangement acts so smoothly there 


of quarrying operations in the island of Portland. Supply, pried aes of eee ie Ghe intetic la 
————— | Western Australia, and known comprehensively as -the 


Coolgardie Goldfields, is exceedingly arid, fresh water being 

Iy addition: to the prizes already offered the cominittee | unobtainable naturally, and only in small quantities by con- 
ofthe Cheap Cottages Exhibition. will give a prize of so/. | Servation, while condensed water 1s very expensive. The 
for the -best cottage -built of concrete or other form of | first real impetus to the progress. of the colony was given 
Portland-cement work, and one of s0/. for the best wooden | by the discovery of gold at Coolgardie in 1892, and there. 


cottage. | after not only mining, but also the agricultural and pastoral _ 
TO BOROUGH ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, . 
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_ Water Closet. 
AWARDED THE MEDAL-OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 1902. 
AMPORTANT. IMPROVEMENT IN FLUSH-DOWN W.C.’s, 
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ADVANTAGES. 


Absolute and perfect: flush guaran- 
teed with 1} gallons of water. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
Not depending on syphonic action. 
No double trap required. 


The whole surface of pan perfectly 
cleansed each time of flushing. 


Telephone, No. 20 Swadlincote, Telegraphic Address, ‘ OUTRAM, WOODVILLE.” 
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adustries rapidly increased, and it was realised that help | ments, and he states that, the whole have acted satisfactorily, 
iven to the first-mentioned must also aid the latter. “Large | and that the rainfall has. proved ample to satisfy the require- 
xpenditure was first incurred on’ $mall’ local water-supply | ments. fp 
vorks, but without commensurate ‘results, and the Govern- The dam is built of concrete, and as nothing but stone 
nent decided on a comprehensive ‘scheme of construction. was available locally.a branch line of railway, 42 miles long, 

‘After inquiry into alternatives, it was recommended that | was built to convey cement, sand, &c. Water for the 


he work should consist of a storage reservoir in the Darling | works and for the workmen was obtained by constructing a 
anges (capacity 4,600 million gallons, enough for two years subsidiary weir up-stream, and the small reservoir (20 
supply and loss), a 30-inch pipe to carry thence 5 million | million gallons capacity) thus formed, with its overflow 
vallons daily, a series of pumping stations along the pipe | channel and flume, dealt with all but a few extreme floods, 
ine and service reservoirs at various centres, the estimated | thereby facilitating work on the main dam. The cement 
sost of these works being 2,500,000/. ee -| used was very carefully tested, not only to insure none but 
Parliament having approved the project and provided | good material being used, but also, as the source of supply 
funds, an English commission of engineers was appointed to | was so far distant, to ascertain what local treatment would 
report on the proposals and advise on the design of the render good such cement as heated excessively when 
pipes, &c. Work was started soon after receipt of their | setting. The results of analyses and of tests of tensile 
report, which generally confirmed the original outline | strength, fineness and heating are detailed, and attention is 
scheme. Five years afterwards, in January 1903, the works | drawn to exceptional behaviour. 
were formally opened, and they have supplied water con- The sand was all washed before use, the stone was 
tinuously since. quarried and broken locally, raw materials deposited near 
The reservoir dam or weir is built across the Helena | the mixer were worked down as much as possible by gravity, 
river, the height of the crest above river-bed being | and the mixture was similarly helped in transport to the: 
110 feet, and the storage is sufficient to provide two years’ | weir. Excavation of foundations was carried on night and 
consumption and loss. The catchment area is 569 square | day, an electric ‘installation furnishing light.. The concrete 
miles, but the rainfall comparatively is small and the off- | was spread and rammed by hand, bond being broken and 
flow low. . The author detailed the rainfall and off-flow, | plums introduced for greater cohesion and shearing resist- 
and argues from the figures that percentage estimates are | ance between layer. The concrete was built between timber 
liable to mislead in some cases. The reservoir basin is | frames, the mixture next the boards being worked smooth 
described as badly crossed by volcanic dykes, but these are | with straight spades to save rendering. 
water-tight, as the small loss from the reservoir proves. The English commissioners before mentioned were 
Analyses are given of the water stored; they show it | asked to report specially regarding the pipes, and the points 
to be of good quality, but rather high in ammonia, higher remitted and the information furnished to them are stated 
at the reservoir than after the journey through 350 miles of | by the author. The commissioners recommended that of 
pipe to the goldfields. The surplus or flood waters pass | the pipes three-fourths should be rivetted and one-fourth 
over the whole length of the dam, thus forming probably | welded, that expansion joints should be used and the pipes 
the highest overflow weir constructed; and so far no | be laid above ground. Tenders were invited accordingly, 
damage has occurred. but permitting of alternative offers, and in the result a new 
A bad fissure was found in the rock foundations of the | form of pipe—the locking-bar pipe—was accepted, being 


dain when opened up, necessitating excavation to go feet. cheaper than welded pipe and, strength for strength, than 
below bed-level. The fissure.was then bored into, and the | rivetted pipe. The saving on the estimate enabled thicker 
watertightness of the material was tested before concreting | pipes to be used, and the danger of undetected leakage from 
commenced. The author describes the section of the weir, | rivetted pipes being removed, the main was laid below » 
the water cushion, the valve towers and the draw-off arrange- ground with ordinary lead joints. Analyses are furnished 
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MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern 8ooks, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 
kind of Wall and Floor Tiling, 09 application, Patterns can also be seen:and particulars 
© optarren at the Showropms ,of their appointed Agents. , 


Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 07 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


ACENTS IN CAPE TOWN:—Messrs. D. M. Murray & Co., 2,4,6&8 Creenmarket Square. Importing Agents. Stocks Kept. 
Messrs. Smith & Holden, "20 Colcnnade Buildings, | Creenmarket Square. Tiling fixed complete. 

_ Estimates given, ¢ % : ea: 

DURBAN, NATAL :—Messrs, Bulkley & Co., 312 Smith Street, Stocks Kept,’ Tiling: fixed Complete. Estimates given. 
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of the soils along the pipe-line. For reasons given, the long, connects headquarters, the pumping stations, and: the 


protective coating consisted of one part of asphalte ‘and one | service and regulating reservoirs with each other. ot tot a 
part of coal-tar. The leakage from the main, both when The author, who succeeded the late Mr, xy, ©’Connor, 
first filled and also in regular working, was found to be | was responsible for half the»work. The original estimate, 
small: deducting the cost of work not carried out, amounted to 


* The author next described’ the locking-bar pipe, Siving | 2,435,000, and the actual cost to. 2,660,000/,, the excess 
the :relative weights and strength of steel required for | being fully accounted for by the extra expenditure in pro- 
plates and bars to obtain uniform strength, and he supports viding high-duty: pumping machinery. 
his opinion by the results of tests. ‘He also explained the 
method of manufacturing and coating the pipes. Careful er 
tests having shown that machine-caulked joints should prove ; , eile pet obey ae 
more uniform than handwork, a machine patented locally WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN THE BRITISH 
was employed, and this, together with the method of its use, COLONIES. 
is explained. When work was in full swing “as much as | Tue %ourse of legislation in some of the self-governing 
35. miles of pipe per month were caulked with seven | British Colonies, in reference to Employers’ Liability and 
machines, at a cost no greater than that of handwork and | Workmen’s Compensation, has followed very closely the 
with small resulting leakage. . The sequence and method of | precedent of the legislation of the Mother Country. 
the operations of laying and charging the main are described. No Colony has attempted to establish any form of com 
No bursts occurred,*but six cases occurred of pipes being pulsory insurance whether:on the German model, or-in the 
cut through by the combined action of sand and water. form which, as has been seen, has been adopted by some 

The friction-head allowed for in the power-calculations | countries in Europe, of freeing the employer from personal 
was for dirty pipes, and adding natural head the total lift | ability if and when he insures his workmen ina State- 
was calculated to be 2,655 feet: but to provide for identical recognised ‘association. The Colonies have followed the 
pumping sets, 2,700 feet, in four lifts of 450 feet and four English precedent of imposing upon the employer an im-— 
of 225 feet, was arranged for. Results of tests of actual | mediate personal liability for the statutory compensation, 
friction-head made on laying the main are given; also the leaving him to protect himself as best he may by insurance, 
working and reserve power, the cost of the machinery, the | and providing for the claims of the workman no security 


1 t. 
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tests provided in the contract, and the results obtained. (except a certain degree of preference) beyond the personal 
These reservoirs are of concrete, and consist of six of solvency of the employer. 
1 million gallons each for. pump suction, two of 3 million New Zealand passed in 1900 an Act closely modelled on 


gallons for regulation of flow in the main, and one of | the English Act, but with some important variations in 

i million, one of 2 million, and one of 12 million gallons | detail. Amending .Acts were passed in 1901, 1902 and 

for service purposes. Drawings are given typical of all but 1903. ' 

the last, which is of separate design. Its concrete lining is South Australia also passed a Workmen’s Compensation 

thin, unbacked, and built in sections, with expansion joints | Act in 1900, following still more closely than the New 
filled with bitumen between sections. A grillage of barbed | Zealand law the precédent of the English Act. Western 
wire in each section keeps it intact, and the joints are easily | Australia followed in 1902 with a similar law. The Legis- 

caulked when necessary. Normal’sand being too-expensive, | lature of British: Columbia in the same year passed an .Act 

a fine. loamy sand was used for the concrete of the large | on the same lines. K 
service reservoir with good results. The original scheme A Bill on the same lines was introduced into the Legis-~ 
did not provide for reticulation of townships, but this was | lature of New South Wales in 1902, but has not as yet been 

eventually carried out at Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, Boulder Passed into law. ; 
and the Kalgoorlie mining belt, A telephone line, 380 miles Turning now:to those British Colonies which have fol-- 
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wed the precedent of the Act of 1897, we find that, New | except pursuant to addresses from. both Houses of Parlia- 
-aland has made considerable additions to the categories | ment.” It will be observed that the classes of employment 
employés who are brought under the obligations of the | to which these laws directly apply are, with the exception 
~. By section 4 of the Act of 1900 the Act is made to | of the specific mention of waterworks and electric-lighting 
yply to (7) any industrial, commercial, or manufacturing work, substantially identical with the categories of the 
srk carried on by or on behalf of the employer as part of |, English Act of 1897; the definition of ‘ factory” in 
s trade or business ; (2) any mining, quarrying, engineer- section 2 corresponding with the extension given to the 
g, building, or other hazardous work carried on by or on | term in the English Act. Neither Act, however, follows 
half of the employer, whether as part of his trade or busi- | the English Act as to the limitation of liability for accidents 
ss or not’ The main extensions effected by these words | in the building trade by reference to the height of the 
e italicised. Under these provisions it seems that all | building or the use of scaffolding. 

dustries falling within these very wide terms are included, The Act ot British Columbia also follows closely the 
hether or not machinery is employed, irrespective of the | Act of 1897, and even adopts the building limitations, sub- 
ymber of persons employed or any restriction as to small | stituting, however, 40 feet for 30 as the limit of the 
mployers ; that the law extends to commercial as well as | operation of the Act. 

dustrial undertakings, and therefore appears to include All the three last-mentioned Acts adopt substantially 


tail shops ; and that an employer is made liable, whether | the provisions of the Act' of the United Kingdom with 
- workmen employed by a sub- 


- not the work is part of his trade or business. Coupled | regard to the rights of 
ith the provisions of section 15, by which a person (the | contractor. 

. : ” C s @ 46 ” 
principal”) contracting with another (the “contractor ”) 
7 the execution by the contractor of any work is 


able for accidental injuries happening 1n the course REGULATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


* the execution of the work to workmen of the con- | 


actor or of any sub-contractor, it seems that under this | THe following memorial has been addressed to the Presi- 

ww the person for whom and in reference to whose pro- | dent of the Board of Trade relating to the Patents Act, 

erty any building or engineering, or other fof the works | 1902, and the Patents Rules, 1905 .:— 

hove mentioned is being carried out by a contractor, is To the departmental committee on whose report the 

able for all accidents happening to any of the workmen | Act was based there was sent, in Ig00, an influentially 

ngaged in carrying out any portion of the work contracted | signed communication, to the following extract from which 

yr, without having a right of indemnity against the con- | we earnestly invite your attention :— 

‘actor. “As, however, patents. have sometimes been ultimately 
The Act of 1903 extends to “ contractors who contract |} supported in respect of inventions which even eminent 

) perform any work in any gold mine or coal mine, ‘who | judges have regarded as not patentable, it is not advisable, 

co not either sublet the contract or employ wages-men, or in any unopposed case, that letters patent should be refused 

tho, although employing wages-men, actually perform any | on the ground that the invention, or alleged invention . 

art of the work themselves.’ ” has been previously patented in this country, provided the 
By the Acts of South Australia and of Western Australia | applicant (if required) so amends his specification as to: 


he obligation attaches to employment (1) “on, in or about | indicate what was previously known, thus protecting the 


ny railway, waterwork, tramway, electric-lighting work, | public against being misled. Furthermore, it is not advisable: 
y known that the specification has: 


actory, mine, quarry or engineering or building work ; (2) on | either to make it publicl 
rin or about any employment declared by proclamation to | been amended at the instance of the Patent Office autho- 
.e dangerous or injurious to health, or to be dangerous to | rities, or to give publicity to any official notification of any 
‘feor limb. Provided that no such proclamation shallissue | kind (whether by endorsement on the specification or other- 
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wise) implying doubt as to the novelty of the subject-matter | that in no case shall either an official notification be e 
in respect of which letters patent are granted, because such dorsed upon or a stereotyped form of reference. be insert 
publicity would obviously create prejudice against the | in an applicant’s specification, unless and until he shall hay 
patent; and, where based upon erroneous opinion, would | been notified of the Comptroller’s determination, and she 
operate unjustly.” ) have been afforded, and shall have failed to exercise, 

As-rules'9 and 10 now. stand, however, when the option of himself inserting in his own specification a refe 
Comptroller determines that reference ought to be made in ence, by number, year and name (and not in a stereotype 
the applicant’s. specification to a prior specification Or form) to the prior specification (or specifications), referent 
Specifications by way of notice to the public, the form | to which the Comptroller shall have determined ought to } 
of reference must be as follows, and be inserted after the made in the applicants specification by way of notice to th 


claims :— | public. . ; 

“Reference has been directed, in pursuance of section I, | We submit that the-Act does not provide for official iy 
subsection 6, of the Patents. Act, 1902, to the following | sertion in, or endorsement upon, an applicant’s specificatio 
specification of- Letters Patent No, -—--—-—— granted of any notification ; and, moreover, that, as the specificatio 
£0" => ‘ 


a ae is addressed to the public, a reference in it to a prior spec 
Where the reference is inserted as the result of a pro- fication or specifications, inserted by the applicant himsel. 
visional report under rule 7, a statement to that effect must | would obviously constitute a notice thereof to, and woul 


be added to the reference. _ adequately protect the public, without necessarily injurin, 
Such a reference will virtually make public the pith of | the applicant, as any official notification inevitably will, 
the examiner’s report, notwithstanding the enactment that | Should it, however, be insisted that the modified proce 


reports of examiners shall not in any case be published or dure we recommend cannot be adopted as the law nov 
be open to public inspection (subsection 4 of section 1 of | stands, then, regard being had to the importance of the 
i902 Act, and subsection 5 of section 9 of 1883 Act, as | interests involved, we trust His Majesty’s Government wil 
amended by 1888 Act). | See fit to introduce a short Bill in the coming session 0 
Moreover, although based upon mere opinion, which | Parliament, with a view of clearly legalising* the proposec 
may be erroneous, it will usually render a patent com-_| change in the rules, : 
mercially worthless. Among the signatories are Lord Kelvin, Sir Benjamin 
This is a very serious matter, seeing that, in the past, . Baker, Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, Professor Biles, John Brown 
large manufacturing concerns, which have rendered public | & Co., Ltd., Bell’s Asbestos Company, Ltd., Professor Barr, 
service by introducing articles of great utility not previously | Sir Henry Bessemer & Co., Ltd., Sir E. Hamer Carbutt, Pro- 
on the market, besides given employment to many thousands | fessor D. S. Capper, the Castner-Kellner Alkali Company, 
of workmen and others, have accomplished these beneficial Ltd., Sir Raylton Dixon & Co., Ltd., Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd., 
results under patents for inventions as to the novelty of | the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company, Ltd., Dr. F, 
which (in the patentable sense) expert and even judicial | Elgar, Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, M.P., Sir Howard Grubb, 
opinions have differed. | Mr. R. A. Hadfield, H. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co.,- Lea 
We therefore hope that it will be found possible: to | Mr. Andrew Johnston, Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, the 
forthwith so modify the rules as to obviate the unnecessary | Leeds Forge Company, Ltd., Sir William Mather, Merry- 
risk they at present involve of seriously retarding the intro- | weather & Sons, Dr. Ludwig Mond, Mr. W. H. Maw, Sir 
duction of improvements which, though individually of a | Edward J. Reed, M.P., Mr. Mark Robinson, Sir Thomas 
minor character, do, in the aggregate (to quote the Select | Richardson, Professor Henry Robinson, Sir Henry Roscoe, 
Committee of 1872) contribute greatly to the progress of | Sir William Ramsay, Mr. Tames Swinburne, Sir J. Wilson 
industry. | Swan, Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, Sir John I. Thorny- 
To this end we venture to Suggest revision in the sense | croft and Mr. A, Yarrow. aa 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 


most important centres of the professions of | 


Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 

ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 

WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
left at those Offices, and copies of “ The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 


publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD, 


& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


‘Jn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | 


connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matiers arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. -Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 


may be interested. 
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PRICE LIST 


Editor will be glad to receiv2 from Architects in London | 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders | 
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THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 


| 2 LIMITED, 
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The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually pernut our inserting lengthy 

communications. 


NOTICE. 

Next Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT will 
be published on Thursday. All advertisements 
intended for this Number must reach the Office 
not later than 4 p.m. on Wednesday, April 19. 


No alteration of advertisement copy can be allowed after 
Saturday morning, the 15th inst. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Harrocate.—May 24.—For proposed Primitive Methodist 
orphanage at Harrogate. Conditions may be obtained from 
Rev. J. T. Barkby, Riche Mont, Harrogate. 

Hicn Wycompr.—May 31.—Secondary school, accommo- 
dation for 175 pupils. No premium offered. Mr. T. J. 
Rushbrooke, borough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, High 
| Wycombe. 

Kinc’s Norton.—April 26.—For the erection of a public 
library in Church Hill, King’s Norton.—Architects must be 
resident in. King’s Norton or practising in Birmingham. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. W. Cross, sur- 
' yeyor, 10 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
| RapcLiFFE.—April 29.—For the erection of a free public 
library. Premiums of sol, 307. and 20/. will be awarded. 
General conditions and instructions, with an outline plan of 
| site, may be obtained from Mr. S. Mills, clerk, Council 
| Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 
Rocuester.—May 15.--For the erection of a municipal 
technical institute at Rochester. Three premiums of 50, 
x0 and 10 guineas will be awarded. Copies of the instruc- 
tions and a plan of the site can be had from Mr. W. Banks, 
surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY.—For erection of a new Baptist chapel at 
Blaenau Gwent, Abertillery. Mr. N. Lewis, F.I.A.S., archi- 
tect, Oak Street, Abertillery. 

Atnwicx.—April 22.—For taking-down and re-erecting 
Little Mill bridge, for the Alnwick Rural District Council, 
Mr. H. W. Walton, clerk, Fenkle Street, Alnwick. 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD (Lancs).—April 18.—For the 
' erection of a new administrative building, scarlet-fever and 
diphtheria pavilions, laundry, disinfector, stables and 
mortuary buildings, and other work at existing hospitai 


buildings, for the Ashton-in-Makerfield Urban District 
| Council. Messrs. Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, architects, 
' Wigan. 
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Askam-1N-FurNEss,—April 24.—For erecting a manager's railway, for the Bradford Corporation, at Pateley Bridge, 
house, weigh-office and other buildings at the Askam-in- Wath, Ramsgill, Lofthouse. Mr. James Watson, water 
Furness Gasworks. The Council Buildings, Station Road, | works engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. . 


Dalton-in-Furness, — - BripGenp.—May 1.—For the erection of two shops and 
ASKRIGG.—April 21.—For the erection of temperance | dwelling-houses at Wyndham Street, Bridgend. Mr. P, J, 
hall at Askrigg (Yorks). Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, archi- | Thomas, architect and surveyor, Bridgend. 


tects, Feethams, Darlington. Briccswatu.—For the erection of a villa residence in 
Barnuam.—April 19.—For the erection of a Council | Carr Hill Lane, Briggswath, near Whitby. Mr. A, & 
school at Barnham, Sussex. Mr. F. Wheeler. architect, | Young, architect and surveyor, 77 Baxtergate, Whitby. 


Bank Chambers, Carfax, Horsham. Buswiry.—April 15.—for 


alterations and additions to 
Ba RROW-IN-FURNESS.— April 18.—For the erection of ex-'| the Council school at Bubwith, Yorks. The Clerk of Works, 

tensions to the electricity works, Buccleuch Street. Borough | Beverley. 

Engineer’s Office. Cuepstow.—April 24.~-For alterations and additions to 
Barrow-1n-FuRNESS.—May 15.—For the construction of | the National schools, Chepstow. Mr. W. H. Dashwood 

a steel road bridge over the Walney Channel, uniting | Caple, architect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

Barrow Island and Walney Island; the bridge will consist CuiprPinc Soppury.—April 19.—For erection of board- 

of eight fixed girder spans and one opening span, on | room and clerk’s offices at the workhouse, Yate, Chipping 

cylinder foundations, Sir Benjamin Baker, 2 Queen Square | Sodbury. Mr. A. Roach, architect, Charfield. 


Place, Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster. Compron.—April 15.—For additions to All Saings 
Be.rast.—For the erection and completion of a block of | Church, Compton, Hants. Messrs. John B. Colson and 
dwelling-houses, « Clowney Street, Belfast. Mr. W. J. | G. H. Kitchin, joint architects, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. 
Moore, architect, Royal Chambers, 33 Royal Avenue, Coventry.—April 17.—For erection of buildings at the 
Belfast. Foleshill gasworks for carburetted water-gas plant. Mr. 
Betrast.—April 27.—For the erection of a library in | Fletcher W. Stevenson, engineer and general manager, 
the Oldpark Road. Messrs, Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, gasworks, Coventry. 


774 Victoria Street. CREEGBROSE.—April 15.—For the erection of a piggery 


Boston.—April 29 .—For. erection of a new infirmary, | at Creegbrose, near Chacewater, in the parish of Kenwyn, 
laundry, boiler-house and mortuary at the workhouse, | Cornwall. Mr. G. Oliver, Creegbrose, 


Boston, Lincs. Mr. James Rowell, architect, Church Lane, | Dartmoutu.—April: 18.—For the renovation of the 

Boston. Dartmouth Wesleyan chapel. Mr. H. Williams, St. George’s 
Braprorp.—April 15.—For the erection of a detached |:Square, Dartmouth. 

house in Cleckheaton Road, Low Moor, Bradford. Messrs. Denton.—May 1.—For two houses, Manchester Road, 

Howorth & Howorth, architects, Old Bank Chambers, | Denton, Lancs, Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, architect, 88 Morley 

Cleckheaton. Street, Manchester, 
Braprorp.—April 20.—For the supply and erection of Dupin. — May 15.— For the erection of an electric 


wrought-iron railing and gates at the Girlington recreation generating station. Mr. John P, Griffiths, engineer to the 
ground, Four Lane Ends, Bradford. Mr. J. H. Cox, sur- | Dublin Port and Docks Board, East Wall, Dublin. 


veyor, Town Hall, Bradford, DunpaLkx.—April 28.—For altering and enlarging the 
BrapFrorp,—April 20.—For the construction of the | Greenore Railway Saloon, Quay Street, Dundalk. Mr. 
Station buildings on the line of the Nydd Valley light | John F. M’Gahon, architect, Roden Place, Dundalk. P 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD 


"or. ARCHITECTURAL STON EWORK (‘Stoneface”), 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


I$ ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, ee eee annie 


We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will be evident, and an analysis will prov 
it to be made of better materials. 


MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour ‘cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions, 


Ww. SALTER & Co. 


SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


SF _567_& 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS. 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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Durunam.—April 17.—For additions and alterations at Hemsworty (Yorks).—April 19.—For additions and 
the Royal County hotel, Durham. Mr. George W. Atkin- | alterations to the workhouse at Hemsworth. Mr. T. H. 
son, architect, I Mark Lane, Leeds. Richardson, architect, Hemsworth. 

Exianp.—April 22.—For the erection of two houses in IrELAND.—April 17.—For the construction of a storage 
Huddersfield Road, Elland, Yorks. Mr. K. Thompson, | reservoir of about 75,000,000 gallons capacity at Foffany- 
architect, Post Office Chambers, Elland. reagh, near Newcastle, in the county of Down ; also a care- 

Epsom.—April 15.—For the erection of farm buildings taker’s residence. Mr. Raitt Dorman, Courthouse, Armagh. 
at the Horton asylum and at the epileptic colony, Epsom, IRELAND.—April Qireh OF reseating and other alterations 
Surrey. The Asylums Engineer, 6 Waterloo Place, S.W. to Ballygilbert Presbyterian church, near Helen’s. Bay, 


co. Down. Messrs. Hobart & Heron, architects, Scottish 
Provident Buildings, Belfast. 
Kricuiry.—April 28.—For Wesleyan Sunday schools, 
Fuirorp.—April 17.—For the erection of three houses pa Ere eas Ae Wilson Bailey, architect, 
at Fulford, Yorks. Mr. Arthur H. Everist, architect and | Lanfield Buildings, Bradford. 
surveyor, 8 New Street, York. Kino’s Heatu.—April 17.—For the following works :— 
(1) Erection of cloak-room, extension to infants’ school ; 


: (2) providing and fixing a cast-iron emergency staircase to 
‘ gh sur- = Pie : 
Tyne Road East. Mr. N. Percy Pattinson, borough boys’ schools, at the Council’s school, King’s Heath. Mr. 


yeyor, Town Hall, Gateshead. A. W. Cross, engineer and surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, 
Giascow.—April 18.—For treating the decayed stone- | King’s Heath. 

work of the Marine, Camlachie, St. Rollox and Springburn 

police offices, for the Corporation. The Office of Public | sewage tanks, circular filters, pump-well, engine-house, 

Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. cast-iron and stoneware pipe sewers and other incidental 
Groucester.—April 20.—For repairing works to the | works. Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, engineers, Temple Row, 

south-east aisle of St. Mary de Crypt Church. Messrs. Birmingham. 

Waller & Son, Gloucester. LANncASTER.—April 15.—For the erection of a retaining 
Goorr.—April 15.—For the erection of two shops, | and fence wall in Halton Road, near Skerton Mill. The 

Boothferry Road, Goole. Mr. H. B. Thorp, architect and | Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Lancaster. 

surveyor, Carlisle Street, Goole. ’ Lewes.—April 17.—For the erection of new offices in 
Guitprorp.—April 15.—For the erection of the super- | Fisher Street, Lewes, Sussex. County Surveyor’s Office, 

structures of new casual wards, labour shed and workshops County Hall, Lewes. 


Erira.—April 17.—For the erection of public library 
‘building at Erith. Mr. W. Egerton, architect, 12 Queen’s 
‘Road, Erith. 


GaresHEapD.—April 27.—For the erection of stables at 


KeniLwortu.—April 18.—For the construction of covered 


and quarters for married couples on foundations already Lonpon.—April 17.—For the erection of an iron school 
put in, at the workhouse, Guildford. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, | to accommodate 550 children (250 infants and 300 mixed) 
architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. on the Belmont Road _ site, Tottenham. Mr. G. E. T. 
Hairax.—April 17.—For the erection of a workshop, | Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Aldelphi, W.C. 
pulling-down of a chimney and other alterations. Messrs. Lonpon.—April 18.—For town hall restoration works, 
Jackson & Fox, architects, 7 Rawson Street, Halifax. Shoreditch. Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, architect, 534 Maddox 
Hecxmonpwike. — April 18.— For works (plumbers, | Street, W.., pag! 
glaziers and painters’ excepted) in erection of stabling, Lonpon.—April 19.—For relaying certain floors in the 
loose-boxes, yards, fence walls, «&c. Mr. Henry Stead, | laundry at the Grove Fever Hospital, Tooting, S.W. The 
architect, Heckmondwike. | Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, London, E.C. 


ELECTRIC | ROOFING TILES. 


OXYLI FIBROUS PLASTER 
HY DRO-EXTRACTORS. SPECIAL HAND-MADE. Sandy-faced. DECORATIONS. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {, Temas | Den 
jel be sarelatinaceem rat esigns furnished. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. Contracts for Architects’ Designs. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

A ag PLAIN AND. ENRICHED OCORNICES IN sTOOoK 
Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a q uarter of a century ago are 

4 & ae good now as when first fixed. READY FOR FIXING. 


——————— PLAIN AND DECORATIVE CEILING SLABS. 
\ITo keep out Damp and Water the use of|| TRUSSES, CAPS, OVERDOORS, FRIEZES, WALL 


DECORATIONS. 
ROCK ASPHALTE 
is essential, and the best results are obtained ei. E. GAZE, Ltd. 


from the material and workmanship of the | 16 HINDE STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 


e R r i 6 H AS Pp Hy ALT E Co Telegrams,“ OXYPHONIA.” Telephone, 1945 Padd. 
a 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.5.4.,& HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


i “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
“ SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 


aS ES ESTA TEED 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
-POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, A ft L [ iW E L L 
MOTHER WELL. THE 


Catalogues Free, ‘s PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS; PATENT GLAZING | 


7 ; throughout. 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. Be 
M Oo 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 28.; WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. Adapsed to any Style of 
P Architecture. 
4 Complete, with box, pad Lonpon OFFICE: 
: and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Ful: names, in neat type, 28. post aie rice Lists, Oatalogues, Hsti- 
ree. Price Lists free. i VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. mates, &e., forwarded on 
_JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. Bead eee 
2Bxwz Tele, Address, 


“ Ventilator, Halifax.’’ 


oy ge Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 2, 2%, ae 
ee trun ovn k comin = SEER Sy Mia, Th umber: revise 
. Pg WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 8 ong Yer, June 30, 1904, are now charged 
5 Larcest STzam WELI-Borine Tools iN THE KINGDOM. 5 at 6d. each. 


78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., 


¥ | Publisher ‘*The Architeet,” 
Vol. LXXIl. of THE ARCHITEGT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. . 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E20, 
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Lonpon. — April 25.—For the construction of con- 
veniences and a caretaker’s lodge at the playground, 
Morton Road, N. Mr. J. Patten Barber, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 

Lonpon.—May 11.—For an iron emergency staircase at 
New Beckton school, East Ham. Mr. R. L. Curtis, 11 and 
12 Finsbury Square, E.C. 

MACCLESFIELD.— May 1.—For the erection of new 
boundary walls at the workhouse, Macclesfield. Mr. Jabez 
Wright, architect, King Edward Street, Macclesfield. 


Marspen.—April 18.—For the erection of an assembly- 
room, billiard-room and other buildings to the Liberal Club, 
Marsden, Yorks. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Huddersfield. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LymE.—April 26.—For the erection of 
the King’s Memorial Baths, Brunswick Street. Mr. J. B. 
Langley, architect, 49 Deansgate, Manchester. 

NortH SHIELDs.—April 22.—For the conversion of the 
Union British schools, Norfolk Street, North Shields, into 
fire-station, &c. Mr. John F. Smillie, borough surveyor, 
Tynemouth. 


NortHwoop.—April 15.—For.the erection of a shed at 
the Ruislip sewage outfall works. Office of the Council, 
Maxwell Road, Northwood, Middlesex. 


PEnponbs.—April 20.—For the erection and completion 
of vicarage, with outbuildings and boundary walls. Mr. 
Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

PortsmoutH.—-April 17.—For the complete reinstating 


of show-room, workshop, stores, &c., Broad Street, Ports- 
mouth. Borough Engineer’s Offices, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 


Lunacy Board. Mr. 


the existing hospital 


(7) painters’ work. 


disposal works. 
Glasgow. 


house, lade 


tect, Fife-Keith. 


installation, &c., 
architect, Elgin. 


concrete pier, 
&c., at Oban. 


Ramscate.—April 17.—For the conversion of Effingham, 
Effingham Street, into a fire brigade station. Mr. T. G. 
Taylor, borough engineer, Albion House, Ramsgate. 


RocupaLe.—April 25.—For the erection of conveniences 
for ladies and gentlemen, and the reroofing of a portion of 
the mansion at Falinge Park. Mr. S. S. S. Platt, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. ; 

St. Atpans.—April 17.—For the erection of swimming- 
baths in Cotton Mill Lane, St, Albans. City Surveyor, 
Victor’a Street, St. Albans. 


Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, 
Settle. 


SHEFFIELD.—May 


St. Bres.—April 18.—For new chapel, 
lecture hall and library at St. Bees school, 
Mr. John F. Curwen, 


Scortanp.—April 15.—For the mason, ironfounder, 
carpenter, glazier, slater, plumber and plasterer’s work in 
the erection of four homes, for the Edinburgh District: 


lington Street, Glasgow. 
and piping, (2) heating, (3) laundry machinery. Mr. Archi- 
bald Leitch, 40 St. Enoch Square, Glasgow. Also sewage- 
Mr. Robert F. Millar, 109 Bath Street, 


ScoTLanp.—April 
walls and_ sluices 
Fochabers district electric lighting. 


laboratories, 
Cumberland. 
architect, Kendal. 


Hippolyte J. Blanc, architect, 25. Rut- 


land Square, Edinburgh. 
ScorLtanp.—April 17.—For the proposed extensions to 


buildings at Muirhead, Linwood Road, 


Johnstone :—(1) Brick and masons’ work, (2) carpenter and 
joiner’s work, (3) plumber and gasfitter’s work, (4) plasterer 
and concreter’s work, (5) slaters’ 


work, (6) tilework, 
Mr. J. L. Cowan, architect, 136 Wel- 
Also (1) Lancashire steam-boiler 


19.—For cement works of power- 
in connection with the 
Mr. Thomson, archi- 


ScotLtanp.—April 19.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plaster and painter’s work of house for electric: 
at Ardgye, Alves. 


Mr. John. Wittet, 


ScoTLanp.—May 1.—For the erection of a timber and 
buoy, coal and ship stores, dwelling-house,; 
Mr. D. A. Stevenson, engineer to the Board, 
84 George Street, Edinburgh. 


SETTLE.~April 25.—For the construction of a covered 
concrete service reservoir to contain 66,000 gallons, col- 
lecting well, catch-water drains, conduit, straining chamber, 
valve wells, excavating trench 
cast-iron water-mains, building break-pressure tank and 
laying service pipes, &c. 


for, laying and jointing of 


, in the township of Bentham. 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 


2.—For works required in connection 


with the erection of refuse destructor at Primrose Meadows, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. EF. STANLEY & co., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., * Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


? TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
PHILLIPS PATENT Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


LO CK= J AW WAS Telegramia, " FoRen, Novrivaaan 
ROOFING TILESOR 


respere Ed be Naldt id gan deliveries by our own 
RIP, vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
SINP LEG, —| Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 

Coke and Breeze Merchants, 

y _3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
73 | Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful, London.” 


SPRACUE & CO 


(Limited) 


Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘sWEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RBON-LINES) 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *ustanweren” 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


— 


LATIN 


Section CHUN or Car, 


Screened and graded | 
CLINKER to suit all Purposes 
J in Building Works or 


——————— eee 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different winds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide), . 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, — 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 
HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED IN 
PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Wictoria Street, London, S.W.; 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
sens: MARBLE,” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
I9/- PER ANNUM. 


| 
commen” BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PH OTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


ROOF OF THE DAY. 
ee 
For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentce— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


ROBT. J. 


COooK 


Draftsmen and 


Ros. 2 & 3 Cotbill Street, 


Telephone No. 541 Victoria. 


& HAMMOND, 
Lithographers, 


Broadway, Westminster. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Heeley :—(1) Excavator, bricklayer and mason; (2) car- 
penter and joiner ; (3) ironfounder ; (4) slater ; (5) plumber 
and glazier; (6) painter. Mr. Chas. F. Wike, C.E., city 
surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

SittoTH.—April 24.—For alteration to the Balmoral 
hotel, Silloth, Cumberland. Mr. George Armstrong, archi- 
tect, 24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

SouTHEND-on-SEA.—April 27.—For the erection of a 
public library in Victoria Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. Mr 
William H. Snow, town clerk, Southend-on-Sea. 

Spennymoor.—April 15.—For the erection of a new 
police-station at Spennymoor, Durham. County Surveyor’s 
Office, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Sranrorp.—May. 1.—For the rebuilding of the super- 
structure of Stanford bridge, having a span of about 98 feet 
ever the river. Teme, in the parishes of Stanford and 
Shelsley Kings. Mr. J. H. Garrett, bridge warden, Shire- 
hall, Worcester. 


Srocxport.—May 1.—For the erection of the Chestergate 
new schools in Hardman Street, Chestergate. Messrs. 
Cheers & Smith, architects, Blackburn. 


SwarrHam.—April 29.—For the erection of additional 
nurses’ quarters in the workhouse, Swaffham, Norfolk. 
Mr. Louis F. Eagleton, architect, King Street, King’s Lynn. 

Swansea.—April 15.—For laying foundations at the 
Corporation destructor works for one 225-kw. steam 
generator, together with all trenches, pits and excavations. 
Mr. C. A. L. Prusmann, borough electrical engineer, Strand, 
Swansea. 

Waes.—April 15.—For the erection of two new blocks 
of buildings, together with alterations and additions to the 
existing buildings at the asylum, Denbigh. Messrs. T. M. 
Lockwood & Sons, architects, Foregate Street, Chester. 

Wates.—April 15.—For erection of a mixed school and 
the execution of works connected therewith at Abertaf, 
Abercynon. Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, Public Offices, 

- Mountain Ash. 

Wates.—April 15.—For the erection of 135 dwelling- 

houses, together with streets, sewers and surface-water 


drains at Darranlas, Mountain Ash, for the Napier Building: 


Club. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, architects, 1 Jeffreys 
Street, Mountain Ash. : 


Wates.—April 17.—For alterations and repairs to Gil 
Vach (near Wentwood reservoir), Llanvaches. Borough 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Newport, Mon. 


Wates.—April 17.—For the erection of an institute at 
Gorseinon, Swansea. Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, architect, 
Bank Chambers, Heathfield Street, Swansea. 


Wates.—April 18.—For the erection of a chapel at 
Tonyrefail. Mr. G. Hughes, Gilfach Road, Tonyrefail. 

Wates.—April 18.—For the erection of fifty houses at 
Brewery Street, Pontygwaith; also the formation and com- 
pletion of roads, carriageways, surface-water drains, &c. 
Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 


Wates.—April 19.—For the erection of the chapel, 
Caerau, Maesteg. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 3 Dumfries Place, 
Cardiff. 

Wates.— April 24.—For erection of a chapel and 
alterations to existing hall at Abercynon. Mr. Arthur 
Lloyd Thomas, engineer and architect, Church Street 
Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—April 25.—For erection of a residence at Aber- 
sychan. Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, 
Pontypool. 

Westsury.—April 22.—For the erection of a residenc 
in Lower Road, Westbury, Wilts. Mr. W. H. Stanley, 
architect, Market House Chambers, Trowbridge. 


WEsT HarrtiLepoo.t.—April 15.—For the erection of three 
houses in Colwyn Road. Mr. Francis E. Boaz, York Road, 
West Hartlepool. 


Wuirey.—For the erection of a pair of semi-detached 
villa residences at Prospect Hill. Mr. A. E. Young, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 77 Baxtergate, Whitby. 

Witurncton.—April 22.—For proposed warehouse, &c., 
Willington, Durham. Mr. Robert W. Hamilton, secretary, 
Willington Co-operative Society. 


Winpsor.—April 27.—For the erection of a new police 
and fire station in.St. Leonard’s Road, Windsor. Mr. E. A. 
Stickland, borough surveyor, Alma Road, Windsor. 

WootwicH.—April 19.—For a small building tobe used 
as a shelter for casuals at the union house. Mr. J. O. 
Cook, architect, 14 Eleanor Road, Woolwich. 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. | 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LYD., 


NARBOROUGH, 


near LEICESTER. 
Thornaby, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Stockton-on=Tees. 


Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


OLJINA 


NON-POISONOUS 
WASHABLE 


_H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W 


On 
Hs ye Linhope Street Works, 
* a MSS Dorset Square, W.N. 


Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 
Tel. 2697 Paddington, Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 
ee i 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade~ Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &o. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &e., free on application. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


——— 


Water Paint 


Made in over 90 colours, only 
requires to be thinned with cola 


water and is ready for use. For 
House and other Decorative 
work there is no morte effective 
preparation. At once highly 
attistic, durable and economical. 


The OLSINA PAINTS dry 
quickly and are noted for their 
SAR sanitary qualities. 7—7 


USAC ES DS 
Send for Pamphlet to the Manufacturers: 


Mander Brothers, Wolverhampton. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


= The “JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
* JINCO ”’ Chimney Pots and 
« JINCOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

‘ LONDON, E.C. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp | 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


° 


| ‘ 


ee 
_ 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. | li 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON. S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BIRMINGHAM. 
TENDER S. For the erection of a fire-station at Bordesley Gréen. Mr. 
OHN Price, city engineer. 
BECKENHAM. TEs Seine coke ‘ é - £8,705 6 o% 
For the erection of two firemen’s cottages in Westbourne 
Road. Mr. Joun A. ANGELL, surveyor. 
Heath held ei oP ec kn i ee yal?) Gea ame BRIGHTON. 
roaee ; : : i : i te 4 : For supply of materials and laying of tar macadam ona 
He tu ; 2 j Rh : : : ne Beas portion of the Madeira Road, comprising about 
Pearke 4 : ; y yo add ence 21,000 superficial yards. Mr. Francis J. C. May, sur- 
Gathercole Bros. . : : ‘ Z “ZL hon Te veyor, 
Sycamore Works, Ltd. . : : , =) 8002 OwhO Tar macadam. 
W. C. Dawson, Beckenham (accepted) . » 645 89% oO North of England Asphalte Co. . ; » $4,634 16 6 
Baldwin & Co. : . 3 3 , 629 IO Oo Smart & Son 5 é : : ; . 31955 5 : 
For the erection of semi-detached houses in Whitmore soc See & Co. Lid : : ; } ee: “ 6 
; : g i ; : : : alge 
Road. Messrs. J. Carter Jonas & Sons, architects, Deeley & Co. 5 ‘ ) é 3414 1855 
Cambridge. P. Smith . +t) i Sa 
Bulled & Co. 5 . . : . . £3,620 0 0 Chittenden & Simmonds. 4 i Ay sh ere ys 
Kerridge & Shaw. . . : : -' 3,600 0 0 Cunningham, Forbes & Co. . , : LOB 23: pore. 
Sein, as 5 ; s é ‘ : ‘443,400 Golo i 
Syme & Duncan . : ‘ : , -- | 35350 /Ouno Other materials, Y 
Smith & Wilson . : ‘ : ; » HB TBS O MeO Asphalte Limestone Concrete Co, Ea. - 4,073 20-76 
Stewart - . _ : , : - 3,084 0 0 Constable, Hart & Co., Ltd. . : . - "4160056 
Jones & Andrews ; , : : 1 2h 7 ORO EO Shepherd. : 4 : : : + SSeS tes wn 
Weaver : : ; ; 3 + N27 Le Oa Pusric Worxs Company, ironstone slag 
S. L. Grist (accepted) . ‘ 4 : i "91600 Mies treated by Hooley’s patent (accepted) 3,404 4.0 
E. Watts (accepted). hee i - 2,600 nose Pomith’ : . . . Is ie «Tee 
Jaggers & Co. ; : , 5 : 6!) ByASO “Oko Cunningham, Forbes & Co. . ‘ : + - 2,250 Ogrrs 
CARLISLE. 
BRISTOL. For the erection of two stone bridges of 20 feet and 30 feet 
For the erection of two houses at Saint Andrew’s Park, spans across Glencoyne and Aira Becks. Mr, Gro. 
Montpelier. Mr. W. H. Warkins, architect. Jas. Bet, county surveyor. 
A. J. BEAvEN (accepted). : : ‘ ~ 41,299 6 50 For the two bridges. 
: : j Jackson & Sons . . ; A ‘ -' 5 2;023 Mabe 
For the erection of Cossham Memorial Hospital, Kingswood, Kitchen ; i : ( 4 .  Sg02 sg 
Mr. F. Burcu Bonp, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Reynoldson . : ‘ ; } 3 wo DNySey Tat 
BERNARD & Son. Laing & Son . P f ‘ ‘ - 1,045 14 oO 
A. J. BEaven, Bristol (accepted), . , + B27, 100.50 9 T. TELFER, Langholm, N.B. (accepted ) . TOTOREGL kO 


HAM HILL STONE. 
NG STONE. 


AND DOULTING STONE Co. 


tone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
RSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF, 
INSECT-PROOF, 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD, Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1370. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


ty ALFRED WALKER & SON," re" 9% cntn se tnt) 2 
Leeds; and 5 14 King Street, Leeds. aiiitoaees 
UCCNDOTO’, se) 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR AND’ SPECIALISTS IN 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE co UNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. [LARGE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


LONDON : PCRTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, C. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philip’s Marsh. 


¢ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


1 


HARBURY. 


For alterations, reparations, additions 


The Hall, Harbury (near Leamington). 
mates for plumbing, stable fittings and flooring, &c., 
notincluded. Mr. C. M. C. Armstrong, architect, 5 High 


Street, Warwick. 
Bloxham 
Cashmore 
Kimberley 
Bowen : 

E. Smith & Son 

G. F. Smith & Sons 
Hollowell 

Parnell & Son 
Davis . 
C. Hope, Ber 


kswell (accepted ) 
LONDON 


For converting two rooms in the infants’ department of the 


York Road school (Islington, N.) 
and also for rearranging the gas 
heating apparatus, &c. 
Belcher & Co., Ltd. 
Barrett & Power 
G. S. S. Williams & Son 
Stevens Bros. 
Green . 
D. H. & R. Ro 
Stewart . 
Bouneau 
J. Grover & 
mended) 


. 


berts 


Son, New : North Road 


For rearrangement of the offices, &c., and cleaning interior 
of iron buildings, Broadwater Road school, Wandsworth. 


McManus 
Iles, Ltd. : 
Humphreys, Ltd. 
Smith &-Co. 
Hawkins & Co. 
Harbrow 
Garrett & Son 
A. LeaTHER, Riverb 
(accepted ) 


° 


. 


ank Works, Wandsworth 


and new stabling at 
Special esti- 


LONDON—continued, 

| For providing an additional boiler, and also for enlarging 
the present boiler-room and providing the necessary 
additional storage accommodation for coals by project- 
ing the basement under the playground, at St. John’s 
Road school, Hoxton. 


a 


861,903 '0° oo.” Belcher, & Co.,Ltd. AGI UT ed 
1,899 0 o| Sheffield. ; 370, <O.-0 
875)0. -o" |. Harris & Coy htdy 368 oO oO 
FxdE vO oO Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 365 0,0 
1,687. 0-0 Grover & Son anon O70 
1,637. 0 o| Williams & Son 345. 0.0.0 
1,625 o of McCormick & Sons 34% 0 O 
1,624 0 o| E. Lawrance & Sons Aten Ou G 
57.0 110).0 Stevens Brothers - 5 : : wes O 5 10! 4 O 
4645 0.0 J. Stewart, 174 West Green Road (recom- 

( mended ) F f ? : ; 5p ote Rake me, 
For the erection of three shops at Putney, S.W. Mr. 
into three rooms, | Hersert RicueEs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
lighting, ventilation, | William Street, London, E.C. Quantities supplied. 
| Oldrey & Sons . \ ; PT LALGTO? COO 
Ae sS eee. Dorey & Co., Ltd. . MAS 75a Onn 
> 303 0 0| Burman& Sons iA: S22 On O 
2885-0. 0 Adamson & Sons. 4,750 -0 0 
22 O..O Soole & Son. 4,600 0 O 
266000. Oo Williams : ; ; ; 4,297 OO 
A6Ge oo: | Courtney & FarrBairn (accepted ) 4,097 0 O 
256 0 O| For repairs and decorations to the Half Moon, Bow, E. Mr. 
, - 255 0 O| Herpsert Ricues, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
(recom- William Street, London, E.C. / 
2369.0 Clemens Bros.. : : : ¥ “£165, 1020 
Elkington & Sons TOke Ole Oo 
Osborn & Sons : $53210%.0 
4237503. 0 Robey . ; : : “ 147 10 O 
. 203 0 0) A. W. DERBY (accepted ) . ; : 120,07 0 
190 © o| For repairs and decorations to the Prince of Wales pyblic- 
179 0% 0 house, Bethnal Green, E. Mr. HerBert RICHES, archi- 
he7ONerO:;2 O tect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, ie 
166 0 Oo Irwin : ASB 7 a ON 0 
1657. 0-0 Osborn & Sons 299 0 Oo 
| Elkington & Sons 245:0 0 
A 154 0 0! J. T. Rosey (accepted ) PASO G 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY . 


P JOHNSON PHILLIPS (ABLES, 


QUARANTEED "=. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


ee 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STO 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
KE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


iy 


JOHN Roo 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 


TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 


kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


f= LIVERPOOL. 


OLUME LXXII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E 


NE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS | 


ice 123. 6d. 
etd 


ic. J. UTLEY & CO. 
'STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 
Established 1860. (Late W. MITOHELL.) 


Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 


CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


ings with and without May-Oatway protection. 
WITH MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO SYSTEM, 


J. Thomasson & Sons, Bolton es ... Loss £48. 
(Acted ten minutes before sprinkler) 
Clepington Spinning Oo., Dundee ... .. No claim. 
H, Jenkinson, Leeds .., ee As .. Loss £10. 
Do. Ore ee fs Loss £60. 
J. Ireland & Sons, Dundee ... uk . Loss £25. 
Name withheld by request, Glasgow ... No claim, 
(Signalled and fire put out; sprinkler 
did not act) 
Shaw. Walker & Co., Glasgow , Loss £226. 
Aberdeen University Press .., No claim. 


Clark & Oo. (Ltd.), Anchor Mills". |. Under £50. 

S. Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Hdinburgh Under ££0. 
WITHOUT MAY-OATWAY ALARM. 

Sir Ohas. Tennant, The Glen . .. Loss £100,000. 

Long Acre Motors, &c. Loss £250,000. 


MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO FIRE ALARM protects 
more property by millions of pounds than all similar sys- 
tems in U.K. put together. It pays to follow great leaders. 
This invention, used by J. & P. Ooats, Ltd., A. Guinness, 
Sons & Oo., Cadbury Bros., Rowntree & Co., H. Tate & Son, 
Brown & Polson, Harrod’s Stores, Midland Railway, and 
hundreds of others, is equally necessary to you. 
MAXIMUM loss from fire originating in any building 
fitted with MAY-OATWAY SYSTEM is less than 3d. in 
the £ of the value at stake. 

Send for particulars. 
No. 94 Paul Street, H.0.; Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, ‘ 


ALIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 


Don’t be burnt out. Compare the losses below, in build-| 


LivERPOOZ. 


|Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, £3,800,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


49 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


Imperia} Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


827,000,000. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEEDS. 
For the construction of the Colsterdale reservoir in connec- 
tion with the water supply works. 
Arnold & Sons . : 5 a1 
M‘Atpine & Sons, Glasgow (accepted ) 
LEITH. 


For the grooved wire for the new tramway system. 
BritisH InsuLtatED & Hersey Casle Co. 


(accepted ) St LOS MnO wnG 

For the fittings in connection with the above. 
S. Dixon & Son (accepted ) $894 7 9 

RADLETT. 
For erection of two detached residences. Mr. Henry F. 
MENCcE, architect, St. Albans. 

Vail & Williamson £14805, loo 
Goodchild & Jeffery 1,860 0 oO 
Dumpleton . i : : é 1,020) Goward 
FE. DunHam, St. Albans (accepted ) 17636.) Oo 


ROMFORD. 


For works of sewerage, drainage, paving and making-up 


roads. Mr. Hergeert T. Ripce, surveyor, Romford. 
Westgate £7 033. ago 
Jackson Ft 68 Weg Vine 
Fry Bros. 6,969 18 1 
Griffiths & Co. i657 Sr Orne? 
Trueman 6,490 0 Oo 
Glenny. 6,362) "3 Ne 
Marsh . ; : ‘ 6,050 Wis 
Wilson, Border & Co. . 6,046 14 3 
Jackson ; : ; 55934 1Gn 
T. FREE & Sons (accepted) 5,909 14 10 


SHERINGHAM. 
For public lavatories, cloak-rooms and promenade approach, 


Sheringham. Mr. T. Incuis Goxpie, architect, Norwich 
and Sheringham, 
Sadler . : : : 3 é 152/100 gyo LO 
Weston 2,002 15 O 
Hannent 047 340 20 
Bullen . : 5 13050 (20 NO 
Epwarps & Urttine (accepted ) L,s00 1O7m 


G. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


MARTIN EARLE & 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


MARTIN EARLE &,CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensive! 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS 


SOUTHALL. 
For construction of roads and sewers on the Southalf# Glebe ~ 


Estate. Mr. C. G. Mixer, architect and surveyor. 
Neave & Son £1,777 Ou 
Morecroft . ; L, 339.) 0.6 
A. & B. Hanson . 1,925 “org 
Killingback & Co. 1920) by Gi 
Adams. ; d 1,249 0° G 
T. Watson, jun. Ty BRT 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 


For the erection of municipal buildings in Westoe Road. 
Mr. Ernest E. Fercu, architect, Adelphi, W.C. 
T. Ritey, Fleetwood (accepted) . . £46,450°%0. “0 


SWANLEY JUNCTION. 


For the erection of a residence at Swanley Junction, Kent, 
for Mr. W. G. Burgess. 


Lonsdale SAP ETAONS 
Blay .. ; , 1,550 0 O 
Ellingham & Sons £473, "01 10 


Purton & JOHNSON, 


Fulwich Road, Dart- 
ford (accepted) . , : ; 


1,325.) OF <0 


TORQUAY. 


For the erection of a residence at Livermead. Messrs. 


Rowe 1, Sons & Locke, architects, Newton Abbot. 


McKellar -. 41,598 0. 0 
Yeo & Sons. a Ayah owner 
Blake 1,308 0 oO 
Bovey & Sons 1,249 0 *0 
Drew) \. 1,170) 0,0 
Mumford : : 1,165 oO oO 
Coles. : ; : } Is LOAN OO 
Parker Bros. 1,099 0 90 
Vanstone ; ; : «. NOIO Ol we 
Narracott . , : : ‘ : fo pLjOOO MIE TO 
Tucker & Sons. ; : 964.49 2 
H. C. Goss, Torquay (accepted ) 926 0 0 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in suecession), 
ly used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERV IRS, KEYHAM D D ENSIONS 
DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
s LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. 


Telegrams, '' Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C, 


CO., Ltd. 


¥ 
2. 
2 ui wl 
ao 
° =) 
F Ww 
a2 
rs = 
F 
ee ROCHESTER KENT 
b E LONDON OFFICE {$9 DUEER VICTORIA STREET 


the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE 


& CO., Ltd.,; guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telephone 274 Holborn. 


Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, 


ALSO 


ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS 


Telegraphie Address, ‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


TERRA-COTTA:«: 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


SANITARY PIPES, 


Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


PUBLISHED IN - 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to’ 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


IN ALL 


Cills, &c., all dressed 


A LIST of ART PLATES 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a ee ea ae 
increase in the takings of close upon 6 per cent. Twelve much as it had cost and that Brighton consumes per head 
months ago the Corporation were able to hand above | more electricity than any town in. England. Out of net 

2,000/. towards the relief of the rates, and it is stated that | profits it has also paid 14,000/. in relief of the general rates. 
a still larger sum will be available for that purpose. 


Tue Burslem Corporation anticipate that their electrical ooo 
and destructor plants will be in working order by Sep- 
tember. The scheme will cost 24,0007. By the means BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


of a hire purchase system customers will be enabled to | 7 ; : 

; : ‘ 2 NS HE Duke of Westminster has promised 1,000/. towards 
oA os ‘ed ely The der att nected the fund for building a parochial institute for the parish of 
an “1b f ie a sak cee g ie : St. John’s, Westminster, and has given 250/. towards the 
Rep es 28 Oe or lighting, 5@. per unit, or at | -ebuilding of the City of London Lying-in Hospital, Cit 
the option of the consumer, on the maximum demand | poag s YIN BAS tty, 
system of 7d. per unit for the first hour each day and 5 F ety 
, per ae Peds: For motors, 2d. per unit, Ke at Tur Broadwater Baptist Mission church, near Worthing, 
the option of the Cor oration, 10s. per quarter per horse- was opened on Wednesday last. The building has been 
BE encr installed and AS per anit: Meee i carried out from designs and under the superintendence of 

Tur Secretary to the Board of Trade was asked on Messrs. George Baines & R. Palmer Baines, London, W.C., 
Monday in the aon of Commons whether his attention by Me Oe ae ve Neat ee aoe q 
had been drawn to the ublic danger caused by the laying } . ailey Rural Council has reporte 

| = y y1D8 | that he had inspected one of Mr. Justice Grantham’s cottages 


down of exposed rails charged with high electric currents ; ; 
at Barcombe and found the drains unsatisfactory. He had 


without due safeguards ; and, if so, what steps he proposed | ° ‘ : un ; 
to take to prevent the danger of loss of life. Mr. Bonar interviewed Sir William Grantham, who had promised to 


Law in his reply said the Board of Trade are fully alive to carry out his suggestions. 

the dangers which may arise from this method of traction Tur Falkirk Dean of Guild Court on the 6th inst. passed 
unless it is adequately safeguarded. As has been previously | 20 unusually large number of plans, several of which 
stated, recommendations as to the steps to be taken to involved the expenditure of large sums of money. At the 
prevent accidents from contact with such rails have been | close of the Court Provost Christie said it was gratifying to 
made from time to time to railway companies and have | find a large increase in the applications. He hoped that 
been adopted by them, and the matter is’ one that receives ‘ndicated that an improvement in trade had begun and 


unremitting consideration from the inspecting officers of the | would continue. 
department in the course of their duties. Tur St. Helens education committee intend to erect 


Tue consulting electrical engineer to the Brighton Cor- | N€w schools at Thatto Heath at a cost of 12,000/., and it 


poration has prepared a report in answer to the criticisms | W@S decided at the Council meeting to borrow this amount 
passed on the electrical-generating station in course of | and 1,050/., the estimated cost of a site for another school 


erection at Southwick. Mr. Wright declares that there is | for the Parr district. The committee also propose to erect 
not the slightest chance of the general body of ratepayers | 4 public elementary school for 700 scholars, and a higher 
having to contribute, as the scheme can always be made as elementary school for 350 scholars In College Street. 

self-supporting as the Brighton undertaking has been in Tue building interests in New York have, according to a 
the past. The cost will be about 86,o00/. less than the | cable in the Glasgow Herald, contracted for 30,000 tons of 
400,000/ sanctioned. Mr. Wright points out that the electric | fabricated steel, and contracts with various construction 
undertaking has been self-supporting from its first year of | companies aggregating another 15,000 tons are now pending.” 
working, that if sold it would probably realise twice as | It is expected that the probable adjustment of the long- 


| a Se 
/ IGERSs, SONS &. C7 OS « (late Vigers Bros.), 
TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘“THICKLY, LONDON.”’ 
mag- Note Address. Head Office, 214 PAVILION ROAD, SLOANE SQUARE. Fete een OT ORIA. 
Wharf and Mill, STANLEY BRIDGE, CHELSEA. 989 WESTERN. 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS in OAK, TEAK, MAPLE, PITCH PINE, &c., to any required joint. 
FLOORING BLOCKS in DEAL, PITCH PINE, OAK, and other Hardwoods. 
HIGH QUALITY. LOWw PRICES. PLEASE WRITE Us. 


TELEPHONE 6558 GERRARD. 


KINNINMONT & TAYLOR, 


Architectural and Technical Photographers, 
19 REGENT ST-., WATERLOO PLACE, W. 


LEGAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES POST FREE. 


Photographs taken in any part of the country at a few hours’ notice. 


American Maple Fiooring- 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCED. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 1%." 178 DRUMMOND, STREET, N.W. 


q 


rf 
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pending labour war will result in a boom in the building | shaft a Score yards or more away to ascertain if this also is. 
trade. Fifteen thousand tons of steel have been sold to | filled up’ for its whole depth. 
different railroads in the past week for building bridges, 


p Mr. J. W. BRADLEY, city engineer and surveyor for 
THE surveyor at the Arundel Town Council reported at Westminster, in giving notice to occupiers and others of 
the last meeting that, although all the builders in the town repaving works to be carried out by the City Council be- 
had been asked to tender for the work of repairing the tidal tween now and October next, says that every possible pro- 
tank of the sewage outfall no tenders had been: sent in, the vision has been made to secure that the work shall be 
builders refusing to be held responsible for any accident completed with the utmost dispatch and with the creation 
which might occur while the work was in progress. It was | of as little inconvenience as possible. “If at any time 
decided that the surveyor, with a committee of three during the progress of the works,” says Mr. Bradley, “you 
members of the Corporation, should carry out the work. -__ |-should think you are not receiving proper consideration at 
Tue Local Government Board have issued a circular | the hands of the contractor, and will communicate with me, 
letter intimating that the King, in compliance with the reso- I shall be happy to see that as little incohventence as pos@ 
lution of the House of Commons, had ordered a return to | Sible ) caused to you and to the general public using the 
be laid before the House, showing, as regards County and | Street.’ . 
District Councils and Boards of Guardians, whether con- .. Mr, E. B. Savace delivered a lecture on Tuesday before 
tracts for the execution of works specified any, and what, | the Birmingham and District Clerk of Works and Building 
conditions as to wages to be paid by contractors to the Foreman’s Association, entitled “ Experiences in Sewer and 
persons employed by them, and requesting the Council to | Drain Construction,” The lecturer, on the question of the 
furnish a return accordingly, best sizes of pipes for single building, pointed out that the 
THe Mersey Docks and Harbour Board at their ‘last present tendency to use the extremely small size of 4 in. 
meeting approved of the following recommendations of the | was of doubtful benefit. On the other hand, a 6 in. being — 
works committee :—To underpin a portion of the north wall | Somewhat too large, an intermediate, say 5 in., although 
of the Canada Dock, at an estimated cost of 8,500/.; to erect | not recognised as a stock size, should be pressed inta 
a single-storey shed on the north quay of the King’s Dock service ; In other words, the engineer should use the proper — 
No. 2, at an estimated cost of 31,0004 ; and to increase, | sizes, and no doubt manufacturers would only be too glad — 
amongst other salaries, that of Mr. W. Brodie, head of the | to supply any legitimate demand which might arise in j 
drawing and general offices, from 6007. to 700/., and that of | consequence. 
Mr. W. A. Oglethorpe, mechanical superintendent, from 
500/. to 600/, 


THERE are no more severe critics on new appliances: 
than builders, for the task of carrying out large contracts 

On account of the serious subsidences which occurred does not ameliorate the feelings. When therefore we find 
some weeks ago in the neighbourhood of Brierley through | so many heads of firms uniting to express satisfaction with — 
the falling in of old pit shafts thorough search is being | Fishburn’s labour-saving winch, there cannot be any doubt — 
made in the Moor Street schools to ascertain if there was | as to its merits. It is declared to be as cheap and quicker 
any danger of a repetition of these mishaps. A shaft | than most steam winches, to have saved a considerable 
has now been reached, and upon the brickwork lining of | amount of scaffolding, to have repaid its cost in one job, and © 
the shaft being broken through it was found that the interior | in various other ways has gained profit for its owners, 
was filled up. The shaft was also scooped out to some | who willingly recommend it to other builders. All this 
depth to determine whether the filling-up material rested | must be satisfactory to Mr. Joseph Fishburn, of High 
on a scaffold. It was found that the shaft had been filled Wycombe, who is the patentee, and who is in the happy — 
up all the way. A heading will now be driven to another | position of continually receiving orders for the winch. 
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A commiTTrE for the relief of the unemployed in Liver- 
ool has made an appeal for fresh funds. In alluding to 
the alleged boom in the building trade in the district, it is 
pointed out that it is largely building that does not affect the 
organised worker; joiners and others are imported to do 
the work, and when it is finished they go back home again. 
The larger contracts are being done by outsiders. <A 
building, for example, at the present time is being done by 
4 Leith firm, and men from Leith mainly employed ; and 
for another factory the contract was let to a Stockport firm, 
who employed Stockport men. A large place of amusement 
is being erected by a Bolton firm, and Bolton men are being 


jargely employed. 
ee 


VARIETIES. 


{MPROVEMENTS are to be carried out on the port of Ostend 
at an estimated cost of about 31,1707. : 

Tue report of the Royal Commission on London’s traffic 
js expected to be published at the end of next month. 

Tue borough engineer of Newport has submitted a report 
to the parks committee of the Corporation in favour of 
erecting a crematorium. The report will be considered at 
the next meeting of the committee. 

Tue Middlewich Urban Council have given their sur- 
yeyor instructions to prepare plans of a sewage-disposal 
scheme. Application will be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow 7,500/. 

Tue London County Council will consider next week a 


report of the housing committee recommending the expen- 
diture of 29,000/. on working-class dwellings at Brixton 
Hill. 


Tur Keswick Urban District Council are to apply to the 
Local Government Board fora loan of 6,ooo/. for new sewage 
disposal works, to be in accordance with the plans and 
scheme of Mr. Balfour, Newcastle. 

THe education committee of the Crewe Town Council 
asked for power to borrow 21,500/, for the erection of anew 
school. The recommendation met with considerable oppo- 
sition on the score of extravagance—the cost being said to 
be 15/. per scholar—and was referred to another committee. 
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Tue Bangor City Council have adopted a scheme of 
workmen’s dwellings which has been ‘under consideration 
for several years. The plans show forty-three houses, and 
the probable cost will be over 8,000/. 

Tur Colne Town Council have received the approval of 
the Board of Education for the plans of the proposed new 
school in Swan Croft, and the education committee are 
about to apply to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to the borrowing of 12,050/. for the building. 

Tue Local Government Board have informed the Louth 
Town Council that they decline to entertain the proposal to 
apply the proceeds of a sale of corporate land towards. the 
cost of providing houses for persons of the middle class, 
and it was resolved that the money should be invested in 
Consols. 

THE exhibition of carpentry and joinery and wood- 
carving, which will be held at Carpenters’ Hall, London 
Wall, London, under the joint auspices of the Worshipful 
Companies of Carpenters and Joiners, will be opened on 
June rg next, by the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, Reo, 
D.C.L., &c., who is an honorary freeman of the Carpenters’ 
Company. 

Tue Walsall Town Council are making efforts to induce 
the Local Government Board and the County Council to 
agree to a postponement of the carrying out of a new 
sewage purification scheme, the cost of which is estimated 
at 80,o00/. The reasons given are the developments at 
present taking place with regard to sewage purification and 
the fact that a Royal Commission on the subject has not 
yet issued its final report. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BoaRD inquiry was recently held 
in Cefn, near Ruabon, in connection with a new sewerage 
scheme, and sanction was obtained to borrow a sum of 
1o0,o00o/, Plans were prepared by the engineer to the 
Wrexham Rural District Council, tenders invited, and the 
tender of Mr. J. T. Jones, builder, Cefn, amounting to 9,138/, 
was accepted for the work, which will probably be com- 
menced without delay. 

Tue Cretan Government propose to issue a set of stamps 
reproducing some of the most interesting features of the 
archzeology of the island. The set of stamps will number 
nine, and will include historical scenes, ancient ruins, and 
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WE have pleasure in announcing that Mr. T. H. Batstone 
has resigned the position held with his late firm from 1894, 
in order to occupy the post of managing director to the 
well-known and old-established firm of Hewetson, Milner & 
Thexton (“ Hewetsons”), of Tottenham Court Road. This 
announcement affords a welcome opportunity for thanking 
those who have accorded him their patronage ‘in the past, 
and who will, he trusts, continue to show their apprecia- 
tion of his personal attention to their inquiries and favours, 

Tue Solihull District Council have decided that in 
future 6s. per “yard” (25 cwt.) should be Paid to farmers 
for stones picked off the fields and used for the repair of 
the roads, provided that they would not pass through a 
2x inch gauge. The present price is 5s. per yard, but it 
was pointed out that 8s. 7a. was paid for quarry stone, 
which had to be carted to the roads. The proposal met. 
with opposition. Some complained that there were almost. 
as many oyster shells, sardine tins and broken bottles as. 
stones in the farmers’ heap of road pebbles, a 


A part of the George’s Dock site, 
week put up to auction by order of. the City Council. The — 


stamps from ancient coins and medals.. The money im- 
prints will include the coinage of Gortgna, Itanos and 
Cydonia, and there will be a medal of Ariadne. One of the 
ruins reproduced will be that of the Palace of Minos. 

Tue Admiralty have granted special permission to Cap- 
tain Hickley, Mr. Phillips, Mr. J. C. Stewart and Mr. J. E, 
Miller, United States subjects, to visit the naval establish- 
ments and ships at Chatham. These gentlemen constitute 
a committee appointed by an American railway corporation 
to examine the principal. European dockyards from an 
engineering standpoint, with a view to obtaining informa- 
tion to be used in the erection of the proposed dockyard at 
New Orleans. 

Tue Nottingham Board of Guardians have sanctioned 
resolutions consenting to the expenditure of a sum not 
exceeding 8,561/ in connection with the erection of the 
workhouse, this being in addition to the sum of 217,200/, 
and 17,627/. authorised by the Board in June 1902, and 
approving the borrowing of 9,5534 to defray expenditure 
sanctioned by the Board on September 14 and November 1 T 


¢ : I Liverpool, was last 
£904, In respect of the erection of a greenhouse and pig- 


geries. This will entirely complete the workhouse ex- 
penditure. 

Tue Stourbridge Guardians on the 7th inst. discussed a 
paragraph in the building committee's report as to tenders 


for stoves for certain wards. They ranged very much in 


figures, but only one at 38/. 3s. was stated to be according | 


to specification of the architect. Several Guardians sharply 
criticised the suggestion of so much being given for stoves, 
or that about twenty stoves should be required for wards 
at all, after providing a hot-water heating system at a cost 
of 9,000/. The question was referred back to the building 
committee to obtain fresh tenders. 


A Repuica of the tablet which an anonymous American 
recently placed in the Hampstead parish.church in memory 
of Henry Cort has keen set up in the Lancaster parish 
church. It is of bronze, and bears a portrait in relief of 
“the father of the iron trade.” The inscription is as 
follows :—“In memory of Henry Cort, born at Laticaster 
1740, interred at Hampstead 1800, to whom the world is 
indebted for the arts of refining iron with mineral coal by 
puddling and rolling metals in grooved rolls.” 


dock was built in 1771, but in 1900 three roads were cut, 
dividing it into three portions. 
utilised by the Mersey Docks and 


One portion had been 
Harbour Board as a.site — 


; 
’ 


* 


for new offices, the middle portion was reserved for them 
purposes of the Liverpool Corporation, and the remaining, — 


portion, containing about 6,807 


important frontages, was offered for sale. 


Square yards, with four 
Not a single bid 


was made and the site was reserved for Private sale. The — 


reserve price was not disclosed. 

Government Board for assent to a’ by-law 
erection of corrugated iron cottages. 
one general room 16 feet by 13 feet, three bedrooms. each 
12 feet by 13 feet, and a washhouse. Such dwellings are 
designed for people with incomes of 18s. to 20s. per week. | 
The surveyor stated that the cost of these buildings would 
be 
they would each cost 2007. The surveyor added: that ‘Mr. 
Justice Grantham had so frightened the Local Government 
Board that its assent to anything reasonable could now be 
easily obtained. It was Suggested that the erection of these 
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buildings should be limited to certain areas to prevent the 
depreciation of property. 
- Tur New York Senate committee make, the following 
comments on a constitutional amendment authorising the 
State to issue 50,000,000 dols. road betterment bonds :—“ It 
is believed that since the roads so improved would exist for 
the use of generations yet to come, it would not be unwise 
to cast upon them a portion of the burden of paying the 
debt contracted for the purpose of improving the roads. 
The proposed amendment is broad enough, so that if in 

_ the development of road improvement It shall seem wise to 
some future legislatures to pay the entire cost in the first 
instance of improving the roads in some poorer sections, 
and to permit the county and towns to repay to the State 
their share of the cost in partial payments, that may be 
done.” 

Tur Leeds waterworks committee decided on the 
3oth ult. to recommend the appointment of Mr. C. G. 
Henzell, of Newcastle, to the office of waterworks engineer 
at a salary of 1,000/. a year. The other three remaining 
candidates out of seventy-five were Mr. F. W. MCulloch, 
Belfast ; Mr. C. J. Batley, Oldham ; and Mr. W. R. Barnett, 
Lancaster. 


Mr. Henzell, who is forty-two years of age, had 
charge of the construction of the 


Catcleugh reservoir for 
the Newcastle and Gateshead 


Waterworks Company. The | 
extension scheme is estimated to cost two and a half | 
millions sterling. The committee also recommend the | 
acceptance of the tender of Messrs. M‘Alpine & Co., of 
Glasgow, for the construction of Colsterdale reservoir, the 
tender amounting to 297,000/. 

A committee of the Brighton Corporation have recom- 
mended the acceptance of a private offer for the Aquarium. 
The Local Government Board recently refused to sanction 
a loan of 20,000/, for repairs conditional to accepting another 
offer. The present terms are to take the premises for thirty 
years at arent of 80o0/. per annum, the Corporation putting 

the roofs and drains only inrepair. The lessee will himselt 
earry out the following works :—(a) The erection of a winter 
garden, substantially in accordance with the original plans. 
(6) The remodelling of the concert hall by enlarging the 
auditorium, lowering and widening the stage, and decorating 
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and upholstering throughout. (c) The construction of a 
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new covered way from the turnstiles to the entrance of the 
main building. (d@) The construction of a new level path 
from the turnstiles to the terraces. 


Mr. Percy GrirFitH, past president of the Society of 
Engineers, has presented to the Lincoln waterworks com- 
mittee a report on the boring operations in connection with 
the city water supply. The period provided in the contract 
for the completion of: the work expires on July 31, but 
deducting the sixteen months lost in consequence of the 
accident with the boring tool, the contractors will have until 
November 30, 1906. Judging from previous rates of -pro- 
gress, and assuming that no other unforeseen difficulty 
occurs, it is believed the boring will be completed by that 
date, if not earlier. The sandstone water should be tapped 
at a much earlier date than this; in fact, he suggested that 
the new supply would be obtained before the end of the 
present year, and should their circumstances at that time 
be as serious as they were at present, he had no doubt 
means could be devised for securing the Corporation the use 
of the supply pending the completion of the boring. | 


Tur Wallasey District Council on the 8th inst. opened 
the school in Manor Road, Liscard. The accommodation 
provides for 1,148 children. Planned on the central halk 
principle, it comprises three complete departments, for 
boys, girls and infants. Each department is an entirely 
independent school, but the means of intercommunicatiom 
are easy. The ordinary classrooms are on the ground 
floor, but certain special rooms have been arranged on the 
first floor at the north front—a science demonstration-room 
and practical science-room with balance-room attached. A 
feature of the girls’ school is a specially fitted up cookery- 
room, also on the first floor. Ample ventilation is secured 
by opening casements and inlets, and the buildings are 
lighted throughout by electricity. It has been erected at a 
cost of 18,900/. by Messrs. W. H. Forde & Sons from the 
designs of Mr. Edmund Kirby. 


Tue Lowestoft Town Council are carrying out sea- 
defence works. A Local Government Board inquiry has 
been held into an application to borrow 850/. for the con- 
struction of a timber revetment at the foot of the South 
Cliffs. The timber revetment already constructed at the 
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foot of the cliff has done good work in protecting it, 
but it is now filled in with sand thrown over by the sea. 
The revetment proposed to be constructed is designed to 
protect the cliffs from abnormal high tides. The Local 
Government Board have given conditional consent, and the 
work was partly completed. The surveyor stated, in 
answer to the inspector, that the seas broke over the outer 
revetment at high tides, and the foot of the cliff suffered. 
This work was to prevent that. The length of the piles 
would be 13 feet 6 inches, and they would be driven in for 
an average 7 feet 6 inches. The old revetment was 
4 feet 9 inches high above high-water ordinary spring tides, 
or 9 feet above ordinance datum. 


WE notice that the Great Central Railway Company are 
offering ample and admirable facilities to those desirous of 


spending Easter at places reached by their comfortable and | 


picturesque route. Excursions are announced from London 
(Marylebone), Woolwich, Greenwich and Metropolitan 
stations to all the principal towns and holiday resorts in the 
Midlands, North of England, North-East and North-West 
Coast watering-places, Douglas (Isle of Man), Scotland and 
Ireland. The information has been concisely tabulated in 
the form of an A.B.C. programme giving the times of 
starting, fares, dates and times of return, &c., for any 
station (alphabetically arranged), which can be easily seen 
at a glance. Copies of this lucid guide can be obtained free 
at Marylebone Station, or any of the company’s town offices 
or agencies. We also notice that the Great Central 
Company have issued an Easter souvenir card of an attrac- 
tive nature depicting the harbingers of spring in the form 
of primroses and violets, and skilfully drawing attention to 
their Easter facilities, which is a distinct departure in 
railway advertising. 


AN AMERICAN CONTRACT SYSTEM. 


THE various methods of paying for construction have been 
the subject of much discussion for many years, says the 
Engineering Record, but the latest of these to occupy a 


a fixed sum to the contractor, is comparatively novel. It 
was taken up by Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, of New York and 
Boston, a few years ago. In 1902 a little over half his busi- 
ness was done in this way, while to-day all of it is on this 
basis. In view of the diversified character of the many 
large works undertaken by this builder, such as dams, 
power stations, shops and even complete villages, the in- 
crease in favour of the system of payment on a cost-plus- 
fixed-sum estimate deserves consideration, 

The early system of contracting, under which the larger 
part of the construction undertaken to-day is carried on, 
was based on alump-sum bid. In simple work of well- 
known character, where great speed is not required, this is 
probably the most satisfactory method to adopt. But as 
the difficulties increase the system gradually develops 
marked defects. Bidders cannot. foresee al] troubles that 
may arise, and they either largely increase their bids to 
cover these probable but unknown contingencies or else 
take the risk of being overwhelmed with financial disaster. 
Either the owner or the contractor must lose considerable 
money when difficult construction is undertaken on the 
lump-sum basis. 

The second system of Payment was devised to meet 
defects of the first method. It is the plan of paying the 
contractor for his services a percentage of the actual cost of - 
construction, as shown by the books kept for the work. 
This frees the contractor from any bias toward skimping 
materials and workmanship. Where owner and contractor 
have confidence in each other the system is a good one, but 
sometimes, when the construction has proved unusually 
difficult and tedious, the heavy cost has caused bitter con- 
troversy between the two parties. The owner has claimed 
that the contractor made the work unusually expensive in 
order to increase his fees, while the contractor has claimed 
that the owner demanded impossible things, 

Under the cost-plus-fixed-sum plan, which Mr. Gilbreth 
is now using on his work, the owner knows from the outset 
just what profit the contractor will make. It is not altered 
by deviations from the estimates of the cost, and the con- 
tractor has no incentive to produce anything but the best 


work. The owner can purchase the materials himself or 
allow the contractor to do so, the latter usually being the 
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better plan. Changes can be made in the plans without 
any objection by the contractor. When time is precious 
the foundations can be started before the details of the 
superstructure are completed. In short, the whole arrange- 
ment makes the contractor a sort of professional man, 
retained at a definite fee for a definite purpose. Such a 
system on large undertakings manifestly has much to com- 
mendit. Its merit as a preventative of controversy deserves 
recognition. 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT. 


Tue Building Act committee of the London County Council 
have prepared the following report :— 

We have considered as to the course which it is advis- 
able to take with regard to the provisions contained in the 
parts of the London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, 
which have been withdrawn. The Council will remember 
that, as the result of a compromise arrived at on March 14, 
1905, at the House of Commons, between the members of 
Parliament in charge of the London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Bill, and of the City of London (Escape from Fire) 
Bill and other opponents of the Council’s Bill, it was agreed 


to drop all parts of the Council’s Bill with the exception of | 


Part VIII. (Means of Escape from Fire). Many of the sug- 
gested amendments which have thus been withdrawn not 
only affect the work of other committees of the Council, but 
in our opinion are quite as necessary in the public interest 
as those relating to escape from fire. We therefore think 
that the Council will desire that every effort should be made 
to introduce in the session of 1906 a Bill dealing with the 
more necessary amendments. 


The Council has always welcomed suggestions or | 


criticisms of its proposals for the amendment of the London 
Building Acts, and we have no doubt that it will wish that 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity which is 
afforded by the withdrawal of the majority of the suggested 
amendments of fully considering the views of the various 
bodies concerned, even though the adoption of this course 
may prevent us formulating our proposals in time to enable 
the Parliamentary committee to have all of them before 
the summer recess. 


Moreover, as many of the provisions | 


in the Bill introduced in. the present session will form the 
basis of any future Bill for the amendment of the London 
Building Acts, and these provisions have been considered 
in detail by the Parliamentary committee, it appears: to us 
that the standing orders relating to legislative proposals 
may be considered as not strictly applicable, or in any 
event that the Council would consider it a case in which, if 
necessary, some indulgence should be granted. The Bill 
which was introduced in the present session has been since 
the beginning of the year before the Corporation of the 
City of London, the Councils of the metropolitan boroughs 
and various professional: and other bodies, but as some of 
the amendments are dealt with by reference to sections in 
the Act of 1894, it has been stated that difficulty is ex- 
perienced in understanding them. 

In order to remove this difficulty the Parliamentary 
committee, at our suggestion, gave instructions, for the 
preparation of a document showing the effect of 
the Bill on the existing Acts, and we are of opinion 
that a copy of this document should be sent to the 
various bodies concerned with an intimation that the 
Council will be glad to consider any observations which 
they may wish to make on the Council’s proposals, or any 
additional suggestions for the amendment of the London 
Building Acts. These observations ought, if possible, to be 
considered before the summer recess, and it would there- 
fore seem desirable that the Council should fix June to, 
1905, as the last day for the submission of observations. It 
is hoped that all the bodies concerned will co-operate with 
the Council in an earnest endeavour to introduce in the 
next session of Parliament a Bill containing all necessary 
amendments to the. London Building Acts. It is very pro- 
bable that many persons will want a considerable number 
of copies of the document which was prepared by 
the Parliamentary committee, and we therefore pro- 
pose that it should be placed on sale. We also think 
that a very useful purpose would be served if a memo- 
randum on the same lines as the one which has already 
been sent to the members of the Council explaining -in 
general terms the nature of the suggested amendments were 
sent to each member of the various bodies to whom the Bill 
will be sent. We recommend that, with a view to the 
introduction in the session of 1906 of a Bill to amend the 


TRENT BRIDGE DEPOT—Nottingham Corporation Tramways—I5 Kinnear Steel Rolling Shutters. 


KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS, B. & S. PATENT FOLDING GATES, 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT-IRON WORK. 
PATENT INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING, HAND-POWER LIFTS, 
CABOT’S INSULATING AND DEAFENING QUILT, CABOT’S CREOSOTE STAINS. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & GO.., 19, 20 & 21 tower street, Upper st. Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C. 
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London Building Acts, copies of the document prepared by 
the Parliamentary committee showing the effect of the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, on the 
existing Acts be sent to the Corporation of the City of 
London, the Councils of the metropolitan boroughs, and the 
various professional and other bodies concerned, with an 
intimation that the Council would be glad to be acquainted 
before June 10, 1905, with any observations which they may 
make on the suggested amendments to the London Building 


Acts, and that a copy of a memorandum on the subject, to | 


be prepared by the chairman of the Building Act committee, 
be sent to each member of the various bodies referred to. 


TEAK GROWING IN INDIA. 


‘THE annual report of the Bombay Forest Department, 
which has just been issued, deals with the administrative 
year 1903-4, and is therefore somewhat belated. It must 
be recognised, however, that exceptional difficulty probably 
exists in procuring forest returns. Interest in the Bombay 
forests largely centres in Kanara, and it is therefore natural 
to turn first to the report dealing with the Southern Circle, 
‘This was compiled last year by Mr. Hugh Murray, who was 
in charge of the Circle. Mr. Murray very rightly emphasises 
the great importance of the Kanara forests as being the 
only forests in the Bombay Presidency capable of producing 
timber of large scantling in any appreciable quantity. He 
declares that the rise in the price of imported teak in 
Bombay, which proceeds from a’steadily increasing demand 
for timber, is reacting most favourably on the sales in the 
Southern Circle. Moreover, it is tending to stimulate the 
demand for the cheaper and hitherto little-used timbers of 
the commonest species which abound in the Kanara 
forests. But he accompanies this agreeable information 
with a serious warning. Though the present yield is still 
far below full possibilities, he holds that unless the question 
of reproduction receives more attention than it has done 
in the past increased exportation must lead to subsequent 
disaster. The divisional officers, Mr. Murray asserts, have 
very little time to devote themselves to sylviculture. The 
reasons he assigns are the undue size of the existing 
divisions and the overwhelming amount of commercial 


business, departmental work and general protection which 
absorbs the attention of the officers. One of the other 
points he complains of is that nothing is done to increase 
the low proportion of teak among the present growing stock, 
or to extend the area of teak-producing forests. The 
Kanara forests are a valuable property and ought to be 
wisely and profitably exploited. Even as it is, the financial 
results in the Southern Circle appear to be very satisfactory. 
There is a revenue of 133 lakhs as against an average of 
about 12 lakhs during the five preceding years, and the 
surplus amounts to nearly 53 lakhs. It is gratifying to note 
that the improvement in the prices is held, among other 
things, to indicate a return of agricultural prosperity. The 
total number of forest offences in the Circle was 3,988, 
which represents a material increase. Both Mr. Murray 
and the Commissioner of the Southern Division agree, how- 
ever, that these figures are of no practical value as an indica- 
tion of the actual amount of forest crime, which is probably 
very much larger. Itis pointed out that subordinate magis- 
trates do not seem to be aware of the necessity of passing 
adequate and deterrent sentences. The Central Circle of 
the Presidency was worked as usual at a loss, but the 
balance on the wrong side has been materially reduced, and 
last year only amounted to 72,000 rs. Here again it is 
complained that magistrates do not inflict sufficiently 
deterrent sentences upon people brought before them for 
setting fire to the forests. The Northern Circle shows a 
surplus of over two and a-quarter lakhs, being an increase of 
nearly a lakh as compared with the previous year. The 
increase appears to be mainly due to a brisker demand for 
timber and firewood, and was achieved in spite of the fact that 
expenditure was somewhat larger than usual. Mr. Atkins, 
the Commissioner of the Northern Division, in reviewing 
the report, draws special attention to the importance of 
tracing and maintaining fire paths through the forests. In 
his belief forest fires are more often due to carelessness 
than to malicious acts. The jungle tribes obviously cannot 
be prevented from smoking, and it is to the half-consumed 
“bidee” that many outbreaks are due. ‘The important 
thing,” says Mr. Atkins, “is to prevent the fires by fire 
paths from spreading so rapidly during the night that the 
measures for extinguishing them taken at daybreak will 
come too late.” 


JENNINGS’ 


PATENT 


“TIP-UP” AND LIFT-OUT LAVATORIES 


Hospitals 


Za} 


, Infirmaries, Schools, Hotels, Clubs, Railway Stations, 
Offices, and every description of Building, Public and Private. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT EVERY EXHIBITION. 


u The simplicity, freedom from complication, and efficiency has 
: caused this system to be universally adopted, while its cleanliness and saving 
of time, effected by the instantaneous discharge, is greatly appreciated. The 
deposit left round the plug hole basins is not only objectionable, but is 
considered by medical men to be too often the means of communi- 
cating disease. 


This system has been adopted in Buckingham Palace, Windsor 
Castle, Marlborough House, and in the Residences of Royalty, the 
Nobility and Gentry, the principal Clubs, Hotels, Schools, &c., throughout 
the world, and as a guarantee of efficiency bears the name and 
address of the Patentee. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING, 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams, JENNINGS, LONDON.” PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 3 
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For the erection of two ward pavilions, observation | For a surgery and dwelling-house to be built at Park 
pavilion, administrative block, laundry and disinfecting | . Place, Tredegar. Mr. W. S. Wittiams, architect, 
block, discharge block and caretaker’s cottage, Merthyr Tredegar. 

Tydfil, for the Merthyr Tydfil Urban District Council. | Davies . £1,028 18 7 
Mr. Tuos. E. Harvey, A.M.I.C.E., architect. Quantities Edwards 1017 0 Oo 
by Mr. E. A. Jounson, F.R.I.B.A., Merthyr Tydfil. Vaughan : : : ; : : 996 0 Oo 
Williams -. ; £18,221 10 0 J. Newcomee, Park Road, Tredegar (accepted) 990 0 oO 
Allen . ari ' B00 © © | For the erection of a mixed and infants’ school at 
Lattey & Co. : : : : . 17,216 1 2 Cwmceuffin, Llanhilleth, Mon. Messrs. Swasu & Barn, 
Jones Bros. : ; - 17,215 15 6 architects, Newport, Mon. 
Davies : : . : . , 16,935 0 oO D. Lewis, Llanhilleth (accepted ) . : . £8,800 O O 
Brown : : : ; 4 - mo,023; 19 6 |. | ; : 
Thomas . ; < ; . 16,498 10 © | For erecting county office extension, Mold, for the Flint- 
Shepton. : ; 4 ; PEeit.900.>0.- 0 shire County Council. Mr. S. Evans, county surveyor 
Lewis : ; oes S27. 0 Oo and architect. 
Watts : ‘ : ; ; : Mees 220.83 11 Jones”. . ; : : 5205 0, 4.0 
Jones . ; Sta 900.0 oO Probert. : 2,040" 10-6 
Davies ; , ; : EAtGOy O- 0 Edwards 2,995 O O 
Bowers. ; ; : y mes,0c0. 0 0 Rogers . 2,961 8 oO 
Thomas. : 3 : . 13,900 0 of Williams 2,093 19 4 
Joun Linton, Newport (accepted) ; Wi ,403 F2)) 2 Parker Bros. ei 2. 675F ONO 
Mayers & Sons . : : ; : 5 OxXsyii7. ey 
Wright & Sons : : : : (122, 4008nO 5-0 

For erecting a school at Hope, for the Flintshire County Roserts, Mold (accepted ) 2, 234 oeo 
Council. Mr. S. Evans, county surveyor and architect. | |. 

For new chapel, lecture-room, classrooms, &c., Glanadda, 
Samuel if 5 ‘ F ‘ . £4,800 90 © Bangor. Messrs: RicHarD Davies & Sons, architects, 
White & Co. ‘ ; marA,G52 13 4 Bancon 
Higgens . ; : . ' - 4,260 0 0 J. M. Jones . . £4,823, 0 oO 
J. E. & A. Whitehouse : ; ; sO 7 12 7 NATOMAS ‘ eee a 
Wycherley . r : : . = 4,189 0 E. Jones ; . : : ; WEL A;400N 10: 0 
ee ee enn o5O, 0 Of Wojones 5: 6. Yul od 3j604 0-0 
Parker Bros. , f : : me3.073. .0 0 R. Jones | 3,575 0 0 
Mayers : ; - 3,838 0 © R. & J. Witiiams, Upper Bangor (accepted) . 3,404 0 O 
Peters: : : ; : ; ; s750- 0 Oo 
Mills’ . ‘ : ; ; : ' . 3,708 7 8 | For addition to premises of the Cardiff Pure Ice and Cold 
Probert : : ; ; : was 90") 6.0 Storage Company, Newport. Mr. W. M. Corsert, 
Challiner. . ; ; OO) , O architect, Cardiff. 
Kelly & Bros. ‘ 4 ies. 5 215 0.0 Jordan , : : 413,701) OO 
Wright & Sons . ; : Se are) Knox & Wells . ; ; ae .9,3962102.0 
Blane . : ; 3-500, .0 0 Partridge . ; : ; P3108 0. O 
R. Wixiiams, Brymbo (accepted ) . F We3,300 0. .0 Charles ‘ : : Oo hoe a0 


Sites 
ALDWINS, Li. aNssagerrans 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


ie aie 
STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. (i 


GALWANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Registered : 
S TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN , 


WESTWOOD GROUND, 
ee ouanouie HARTHAM PARK 
: and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
BRADFORD, 


PORTLAND. 


LONDON DEPOTS: 
CW.R .WESTBOURNE PARK | 
{ 


SF any ae 


7S be obtain? TONE Figme <8 
UE Fl walerss.5 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


orices BATH. 
LIVERPOOL : 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


L&SW.R. NINE ELMS S.W. 


132 CROSVENOR R2®, PIMLICO. ) 
MANCHESTER 2 


TRAFFORD PARK >) 
—EEE sna = 
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WALES—continued. | 
For erecting a Congregational chapel at Llantwit Major. | 


WHITCHURCH. 
| For the erection of Wesleyan chapel at Lightwood Green. 


Messrs. Cook & Epwarps, architects, Bridgend. Mr. J. H. Pickarp, architect, Whitchusee 
Gaylard h 586 0 oO Harding £1 035 18 2 
Price Bros.” . 1,498 O Oo Dodd & Son 990 0 oO 
Lloyd & Tape 1,466 8 o Manley 969 10 o 
Cooksley i400) JO SOT ae dre =, ; 963 10 Oo 
Lloyd . 13999" OCR0 Stre etton & Gibson 930 17 oO 
ac. & Wells 1,379.0 ©O| Kendall ‘ 864. 0 6 
CHATTERTON, Llantwit Major (accepted ) 1,373 13 3-| Cuesters & Hotann, Whitchures (ae- 
Preece , 1340+ 9500 cepted ) - 845 0 Om 
Jones Lele, WIDNES. 
WELLS. For enlargement of West Bank Council school. Mr. F. U. 
For providing and laying about 10 miles of 3-inch and 2-inch © ieee architect, Liverpool. & 
cast-iron mains, together with valves, meters, hydrants eel 3 -4597 9 9 
and service connections, and the construction of a Davonport 5 OO! Cae 
concrete service reservoir, to contain 25,000 gallons, for Crake j 586) 0g 
the parish of Baltonsborough. Mr. Wiritam PHELPs, Hall & © Gree 581 10 © 
engineer. Jones. & Green ye 2 
ang x Westmoreland FO. LOMO 
binges & aa Asas8 10 0) Gerrard & Sots 303 0 9 
Perkins & Son 51395 0 O Beech 555 
Bevan & Co. 4,763) Lied Penney 593: Came 
Firth & Co. . 4,749- 90-0 Tyson 546 0 0 
Wilkins & Son 4,676. -CRao Podmore ae 345 Oa 
Wine 4,618 17 5 Duthie & Dobson 531 0 am 
Jameson & Son 4,446 15 8 Lucas & Son 529 (20 
Jenkins & Son A,ATOO TI 8 | Parker & Son . 52080 a 
Meredith Bros: 4,394 13 0 | Rothwell & Sons 526 0 oO 
Wmnbrode 4,337 19 7 | J. & E. Rimmer pierek 
Rowell & one 4.308) aoles J. Mercer, Ditton (accepted) 498 oO ‘Om 
Clay Cross Co. 4,236" pie WILLESDEN. 
Osman 4,242 o | For the erection of caretaker’s quarters on site adjoining 
Banfield 4,045: 7 1 the magistrates’ courts. 
Ball & Co. A,O4Ga tae 2 Bye . 4540 10 6 
Rutter & Son 3,935.458.045 Parker - 40550 a 
- Smith & Marchant 3,734, “O06 Stewart . 458 o°-%@ 
Wright & Son 3:7 20710 ens Christie. . 417° Cem 
Jesty & Baker 3,649 “6555 Godson & Sons 415, OG 
Woodward & Co. . 3,602 4sGand Aldridge & Son 405 0 © 
Evered, Smith & Co. 3,903 M2ess Mather 378 Dee 
Collingwood. 330451 3 SYCAMORE Works, Lop. (accepted ) . 3460.0 
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London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLICA 


———— 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES, 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ RICHARDS, TUNSTALL.” 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central, i 


SSE 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. | 


Specialty: 


HITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 


Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on application. 
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ST, ANN’S CATHEDRAL, LEEDS. Tue Penistone and District isolation hospital is being 
ef eee, Sk warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester stoves and Manchester grates. 


STANDARD INSURANCE BUILDING, EDINBURGH. 
Messrs. Joun SmitH & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
NEW PREMISES, CORNER OF WIGMORE STREET AND maRyuEBoNE | Derby, have just received an order for a large clock for 
LANE, W. | Whittlesford Church, near Cambridge. It is to strike the 

i hours, chime the quarters, and show time on one dial. 


202 BOW ROAD, E. | Tue Kent education committee are prepared to receive 

i —————_—_—__—_—_—_—-— | designs, illustrations and specifications of fixed and movable 
FACTORY AT BROMLEY-BY-BOW, E., FOR MESSRS. BURROUGHES | Partitions for dividing schoolrooms. Full particulars must 
& WATTS. | be submitted not later than April 29 to Mr. P. W. Cook, 


44 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


Received too late for classification. 


. ake . | NEW CATALOGUE. 
For carrying-out a sewerage scheme, for the Birr Urban | 
Council. THE new catalogue of Messrs. C. C. Dunkerley & Co., Ltd., 


Heccarty & Gautt, Ballymena (accepted) . £5,657 16 11 | Manchester, suggests the remarkable variety of iron and 
| steel sections, with girders and stanchions, which are to be 
| found in their great warehouse in Store Street. From 
MAIDSTONE. large-built girders to hoop-iron, the steel trade may be said 

’ é | to be represented in their premises, and the load upon the 
For making-up Salisbury Road. Mr. T. F. Buntine, sur- | oround must be difficult to sustain. The catalogue gives 


weyor. sizes and weights and a table of safe loads, which are taken 
Jesse Ellis & Co., Ltd. . . £252 6 10 | at one-fourth the breaking strain for girders and one-fifth 
W. T. Burrows (accepted) : : : - 172 2 ©) for stanchions. It is a complete manual for those who use 
For making-up part of King Edward Road. iron and steel and is of a convenient size. 
Jesse Ellis & Co., Ltd. . : ‘ : MAAO2e lL 3 
W. T. Burrows : : : : m320) 14 0 
CiarKk & Epps (accepted ) : : ; m2O5 0 0 


Mr. Frank E. Caws, of Sunderland, architect and civil 
£ engineer, died on Saturday last in his fifty-fifth year. 


MANCHESTER, | Tue Shanghai Municipal Council have decided to 

For foundations of the new infirmary at Stanley Grove. | inquire into the question of overhead wires with a view to 
Messrs. E. T. Hatt & Brooke, architects. | ascertaining, for the information of the public, that every 

f@ Haroip, ARNOLD & Son, Leeds and Don- | reasonable precaution is being observed for the protection 
caster (accepted) : : ' . £26,360 o o| of life in the public streets in connection with the electric 


There were nine tenders. | tramways to be introduced there. 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION. 


a bs | 
A PERFECT ENAMEL ¢ One Gallon covers from 
PAINT. 


FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 
BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SA 


Flows Freely, 


Hard Wearing, 
Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


60 to 7o Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


ALENE™ 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 

SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 

10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 


RED LABEL FOR OUT- 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 


§915 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Hammersmith Borough Council have been informed 
that a profit of 5,919/ has been made on the past year’s 
working of the municipal electric-light scheme. 


Tue Sheffield Electrical.Contractors’ Association attended 
a recent meeting of the electric-light committee of the 
City Council, and protested against the Corporation under- 
taking wiring work and furnishing fittings. It is stated the 
prices at which the work is done must involve the depart- 
ment ina loss. The committee promised to consider the 
specific instances mentioned by the deputation. 


Tue recent fatal accidents from touching the live rail 
not having proved a sufficient warning to prevent people 
from crossing the electric railway line near Southport, to 
their own great danger, three youths were on Monday fined 
5s. and costs each for trespassing on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, and the magistrates intimated that 
future cases would be severely dealt with. 


For the past three years the Croydon tramways have 
been worked under lease from the Corporation by the 
British Electric Traction Company, Ltd. During the last 
three years of the old horse cars 10,000,000 passengers were 
carried, but during the three years of the electrified system 
40,000,000 have been carried. In the last twelve months 
the population of Croydon, about 145,000, has been carried 
almost one hundred times over. 


THE Corporation of Greenock and the tramway com- 
pany have agreed on a revised scale of rates for electricity 
for the next five years, subject to certain conditions on the 
eve of settlement. The rates are as follows :-—First 
500,000 units at 13d. per unit, next 200,000 units at 12d. per 
unit, then 200,000 units at 1d., and anything further at .85d. 
per unit. The revenue from these rates is expected to 
amount to about 5,o0o0/. per annum. 

Tue Glasgow Town Council at their meeting on the 
6th inst. considered the following telegram from the Mayor 
of Chicago :—" Chicago, the first great city in America, fol- 
lowing the lead of Glasgow, declares for municipalisation 
of street cars by 25,000 majority. Will you give the manager 
of your municipal tramways a vacation of thirty days to visit 
Chicago to confer with me? All expenses, first-class 


travelling and hotel bills, will be paid by me. Answer.” 


The request is to be granted. ’ 

A MANIFESTO published by the Democrats in connection 
with the mayoral election in Chicago includes the follow- 
ing :—" We fully believe in municipal ownership and 
operation of gas plants, electric-light plants and telephone 
systems, and demand from the Legislature that they give ~ 
the city all reasonable and necessary power to carry out 
this policy. And especially we ask that the present Legis- 
lature immediately authorise the city of Chicago to sell 
electric light to private consumers, thus enabling the city to | 
extend its present electric-lighting plant and furnish light 
at a reasonable price to private consumers.” 

AN inquiry has been held at. Norwich into an application — 
by the Town Council for a loan of 30,000/, for the purposes 
of their electric-light undertaking. The undertaking was 
acquired in 1903. In the course of the inquiry Mr. H. Ross 
Hooper, the Local Government Board inspector, said that 
when the Corporation purchased they were purchasing ~ 
machinery which was out of date, machines which were not _ 
economical to work. He (the Inspector) wanted to see the 
report on which the Corporation bought. This concern was 
purchased at an expenditure of nearly a quarter of a million, 
and it included machines which were of no value. 

Tue South Shields Town Council on Monday awarded 
the contracts for the construction of the permanent wayand. | 
track of the new tramways. The total amount was 
56,000/, The tender of Messrs. William Underwood & 
Brother, Dukinfield, amounting to 42,9032, was accepted 
for the same work. The tender of the same firm for the 
construction of copper rail bonds and the bonding of 
tramways (Part 2) for 770/. was also accepted. The tender 
of Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co., London, amounting to 2,695/, 
for generators, of Messrs. J. & H. McLaren, of Leeds, for 
engines, amounting to 3,400/., was accepted. 

Tue annual accounts of the Leeds municipal electric tram- 
ways have been presented. The number of fares paid was 
64,223,666, an increase of 3,484,432 on the preceding year. 
Very little extra miles of lines came into use during the 
year, the only extensions being in a few suburbs. The . 
receipts amount to about 295,000/., or 17,0007, more than 
during the previous twelve ronths. There has been an 
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LONKO 


window glass. 


“MAXimum LIGHT GLASS.” 


THE ONLY DAYLIGHT INCREASING WINDOW GLASS 
COMBINING LENSES AND PRISMS. 


NO DARK BUILDINGS, rooms, or base- 
ments where this glass is used. 
GIVES 5 to 40% MORE LIGHT than any 


flat-back prismatic glass on the market. 


ORNAMENTAL IN APPEARANCE inside and 
a 


STRENGTH immeasurably increased. 


not crack like ordinary prismatic glass. 


DIFFUSION OF LIGHT is complete. 
ALL SHADOWS ELIMINATED. 


MAXimum LIGHT GLASS . . 


Is supplied in sheets for glazing like ordinary 


ELECTRIC 
LIFTS. — 


A, SMITH & STEVENS, 


The Controller of this Machine is 
instantly accessible at every point. 
To deal with one piece you need no’ 

dismount twelve others, 


Does 


BATTERSEA, LONDON 


Manchester Branech.— 
_ Norton Street, Greengate. 
Birmingham.— 


Also in ornamental patterns glazed in lead. 
And in crystal tiles framed in copper. 


Patentees and Manufacturers: 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, LTD., 


E. J. DOBBINS, Managing Director, 
34 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 


Outside Surface. 


Agents and Stock in every Principal City and Provincial Towns, 


W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. 
Seotland.— 

W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock, 
Dublin.— 

Booth Bros., 
Holland.— 

Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn 

haven 87, Rotterdaza. 
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TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTE R. 


As Westminster has become one of the 
most important centres of the professions of 
Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 


ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 


WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch | 


Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 


Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 
becoming. the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
left at those Offices, and copies of “ The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 
publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


| orphanage at Harrogate. 
| Rev. J. T. Barkby, Riche Mont, Harrogate. 


In view of the many difficulties which are ceriain to arise in- 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under | 


the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our | 


staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this | 


difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be-glad to receiv: from Architects in London 


All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL | 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders | 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may. be interested. ; 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


EENDERS# E.G: 
*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London,.E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


REPLY, TO" LEGAL, QUERIES; 


Dircu (W. T. T.).—Your letter was unaccountably mis- 
laid. You can certainly clear the ditch of the thorns, it 
being yours and on your land. 

Contract (Infant)—An infant may be restrained by 
injunction from committing a breach of agreement for 
service beneficial to himself. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HaRROGATE.— May 24.—For proposed Primitive Methodist 
Conditions may be obtained from 


HicH WycomBe.— May 31.—Secondary school, accommo- 
dation for 175 pupils. No premium offered... Mr. T. J. 
Rushbrooke, borough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, High 
Wycombe. 

Kinc’s Norton.—April 26.—For the erection of a public 
library in Church Hill, King’s Norton.—Architects must be 
resident in King’s Norton or practising in Birmingham. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. W. Cross, sur- 
veyor, 10 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

RapcLirFeE.—April 29.—For the erection of a free public 
library. Premiums of 50/7, 30/7. and 20/. will be awarded. 


| General conditions and instructions, with an outline plan of 


site, may be obtained from Mr, S. Mills, clerk, Council 
Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 

Rocuester.—May 15.-—-For the erection of a municipal 
technical institute at Rochester. Three premiums of 50, 
20 and 10 guineas will be awarded. Copies of the instruc- 
tions and a plan of the site can be had from Mr. W. Banks, 
surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Atnwicx.—April 22.—For taking-down and re-erecting 


| Little Mill bridge, for the Alnwick Rural District Council, 


Mr. H. W. Walton, clerk, Fenkle Street, Alnwick. 
AsKkamM-IN-FurNESS.—April 24.—For erecting a manager’s 

house, weigh-office and other buildings at the Askam-in- 

Furness Gasworks. The Council Buildings, Station Road, 


'.Dalton-in-Furness. 


Shops 200 feet d 
SASH i Lighted with Daylight 
CANOPY siriones 


SKYLIGHT 


PAVEMENT PR SMS 


WRITE FOR PARBCULARS. 


[HILL SEFINSBURY.E.C 


Min 
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Barrow-1n-Furness.—May 15.—For the construction: of Dustin. — May 15.— For the erection of an electric 
a steel road bridge over the Walney Channel, uniting | generating station. Mr. John P. Griffiths, engineer to the — 
Barrow Island and Walney Island; the bridge will. consist | Dublin Port and Docks Board, East Wall, Dublin. | A 


of eight fixed girder spans and one opening span, on Dunpatx.—April 28.—For altering and enlarging the 

cylinder foundations. Sir Benjamin Baker, 2 Queen Square | Greenore Railway Saloon, Quay Street, Dundalk. Mr. 

Place, Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster. John F. M’Gahon, architect, Roden Place, Dundalk. 
Barry.—May 1.—For the erection of.a new girls’ school GatEsHEap.—April 27.—-For the erection of stables at 


to accommodate 398, together with a caretaker’s house, | Tyne Road East. Mr. N. Percy Pattinson, borough sur- 
cookery kitchen, and manual _instruction-room, at High veyor, Town Hall, Gateshead. voy 7s 
Street, for the Barry Urban District Council. Mr. G. A. _IRELAND.— April 29.—-For the erection of warehouse and 


Birkenhead, architect, Caledonian Chambers, Cardiff, and shop, for Messrs. Joseph Revington & Sons, The Mall, 
101 Holton Road, Barry. Mr. T. B, Tordoff, clerk, Barry. Tralee. Mr. Robt. Fogerty, architect, Limerick. 


Batiey.—April 25.—For the erection and completion of KeicHiey.—April 28.—For Wesleyan Sunday schools, 
four houses, outbuildings and boundary walls in Snowden Temple Street, Keighley. Mr..-Wilson Bailey, architect, 
Street. Mr. John H. Brearley, architect, Batley. Tanfield Buildings, Bradford. . Jee : 

Brtrast.—April 24.—For the erection of pump-house, Lonpvon. — April” 25.——For the ‘construction of con- 
quay walls, &c., in connection with the generating station for | veniences and a caretaker’s lodge at the. playground, 
the tramways and electricity committee. pane fond, N. se J. eure Barber, borough engineer, 

3ELFAST.— April 27.—For the erection of a library in |’\*OW"%+**4 i Ath sepeiciles-" b Be OY ee 
the Oldpark Road. Messrs. Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, Lonpoy.—April 25.—For the erection of a building for 
77a Victoria Street | Stores at the rear of the town hall, Edmonton. Mr. Henry 
7 é ~ c * . if 


Bosron.—April 29.—For erection of a new infirmary, | W. Dobb, architect, Town Hall. «Mr. William Francis 


. Payne, clerk. 
laundry, boiler-house and mortuary at the workhouse, fF : M re i ie 
Boston, Lincs. Mr. James Rowell, architect, Church Lane, FQNDON,—May1 1." fOr alt iron. emergeney staircase’ ate 
Bastar New Beckton school, East Ham. Mr. R. L. Curtis, 11 and 


BripGEenp.—May 1.—For the erection of two shops and | 1? Finsbury Square, E.C. i bs. ; 
dwelling-houses at Wyndham Street, Bridgend. Mr. P. J. Lonpon.—May 15.—For the erection of a disinfecting 
Thomas, architect and surveyor, Bridgend. station for the Kensington ' Royal Borough Council, ex- 
cluding machinery and apparatus. Mr. William Weaver, — 
borough engineer. Mr. William Chambers Leete, town 
| clerk. 

MACCLESFIELD. — May »-1.— For~the ‘ere¢tion. of new 
boundary walls at the workhouse, Macclesfield. _ Mr. Jabez 


amy, 


Burniey.—April 29.—For the erection and completion 
of a new church on the site of the present, iron church in 
Briercliffe Road. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, architects, 
Accrington. 


CHEPSTOW. April 24.~-For alterations and additions to Wright, architect, King Edward Street, Maccleghale: 
the National schools, Chepstow. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Mancurster.—May  3.-—For, alterations: and’ Bxtencione 
Caple, architect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. j ; ye i 


of infirm wards.at the Withington workhouse. Messrs. 
Denton.—May 1.—For two houses, Manchester Road, | Charles Clegg & Sons, architects, Manchester.’ Mr. David 
Denton, Lanes. Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, architect, 88 Morley | s. Bloomfield, clerk. 


Street, Manchester. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-Lyme.—April 26.—For the erection of 


Doncaster.—May 1.—For the erection of new Baptist | the King’s Memorial Baths, Brunswick Street. Mr. J. a 
hurch. Messrs. John Wills & Sons, architects, Derby. Langley, architect, 49 Deansgate, Manchester. ; 


os 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON te sunevay watt pecoraTion 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. _ Oli) in Colom, Relief & Value, 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


- HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CAMEOID, 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and — 


of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUGH LESS COST! B: 
FREDK. WALTON & CO., LTD., Sole Manufacturers and Patentces, 
* ranerusta Wilken Loulou 1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. e760, Gnnmae: 4 
; . 
MELLOWES & CO.’S j 
} 
— 
ECLIPSE ROOF - GLAZING, 
3 24 
For Roofs of all Descriptions. a 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. ia 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Fr 


Works: SHEFFIELD. _ LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. ’ 


HOT WATER HEATING, 
“HORNET” Rapid Circulation System 


(PATENTED). 


peor tt whe A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. “ 
PERFECT REMEDY for DEFECTIVE & SLUG GISH APPARAT US. 


€. OLDROYD & Co, Cid, ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, CARDS, 


a 


4 
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Nortu Sure_ps.—April 22:—For the conversion of the 
Union British schools, Norfolk Street, North Shields, into 
fire-station, &c. Mr. John F, Smillie, borough surveyor, 
Tynemouth. 

REDRUTH. —May 1.—For additions and improvements 
to the Druids’ Hall, Redruth. Mr. Horace W. Collins, 
architect, Clinton Road, Redruth. 

RocupaLe.—April 25.—For the erection of conveniences 
for ladies and gentlemen, and the reroofing of a portion of 
the mansion at Falinge Park. Mr. S. S. S. Platt, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

SaLispuRY.—May 3.—For erection of a new odse office 

“at Salisbury, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
&c., Storey’s Gate, London. 

SCOTLAND. —May 1.—For the erection of a timber and 
concrete pier, buoy, coal and ship stores, dwelling-house, 
&e., at Oban. Mr. D. A. Stevenson, engineer to the Board, 
84 George Street, Edinburgh. 


SerTte.—April 25. —For the construction of a covered 
concrete service reservoir to contain 66,000 gallons, col- 
lecting well, catch-water drains, conduit, straining chamber, 
valve wells, excavating trench for, laying and jointing of 


cast-iron water-mains, building break- -pressure tank and | 


laying service pipes, &c., in the township of Bentham. 
Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Settle. 


SHEFFIELD.—May 2 .—For works required in connection | 


with the erection of refuse destructor at Primrose Meadows, 
‘Heeley ott) Excavator, bricklayer and oe (2) car- 
penter and joiner ; (3) ironfounder ; (4) slater ; (5) plumber 
and glazier; (6) painter. Mr. Chas. F. Wike, C.E., city 
surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Sirotu.—April 24.—For alteration to. the Balmoral 
hotel, Silloth, Cumberland. Mr. George Armstrong, archi- 
tect, 24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 


SoUTHEND-oN-SEs.—April 27. —For the erection of a 
public library in Victoria Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. Mr 
William H. Snow, town clerk, Southend-on-Sea. 

Sranrorp.—May 1.—For the rebuilding of the super- 
structure of Stanford bridge, having a span ‘of about 98 feet 


ELECTRIC 


ByYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 


| alterations to existing hall at Abercynon. 


| sychan. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLODRS. 
- SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also > PRESSED Smooth- “faced {,. 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. GOODWIN, BARSBY_ BARSEY & CO. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofitt Tiles supplied by ts over a quarter te) if A beicrves ago are Al 


FN 
To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


|FRENCH ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED, 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., EC.) 


over the river Teme, in the parishes of Stanford. and 
Shelsley Kings. Mr. J. H. Garrett, bridge warden, Shire- 
hall, Worcester. 

Stockporr.—May 1,—For the erection of the Chestergate 
new schools in Hardman Street, Chestergate. Messrs. 
Cheers & Smith, architects, Blackburn. 


Sutton.—April 28.—For the erection of a, telephone 
exchange, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, London, S.W. 

SwarFrHam.—April 29.—For the erection of additional 
nurses’ quarters in the workhouse, Swaffham, Norfolk. 
Mr. Louis F. Eagleton, architect, King Street, King’s Lynn. 

Taunton.—April 27.—For proposed new infirmary and 
detached building for servants’ quarters, at Taunton 
school. Mr. F. W. Roberts, architect, Taunton. 

THurnscor.—April 27.—For the erection of six new 
classrooms, &c., at the Thurnscoe provided school, near 
Rotherham. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county architect, by 
10.30 A.M. on 27th inst. 

Wates.—April 24.—For erection of a chapel . and 
Mr. Arthur 
Church Street 


Lloyd Thomas, engineer and 


Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—April 25.—For erection of a residence at Aber- 
Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, 
Pontypool. 

_ Westeury.—April 22.—For the erection of a residence 
in Lower Road, Westbury, Wilts. Mr. W. H. Stanley, 
architect, Market House Chambers, Trowbridge. 

Winpsor.—April 27.—For the erection of a new police 
and fire station in St. Leonard’s Road, Windsor. Mr. E. A. 
Stickland, borough surveyor, Alma Road, Windsor. 


architect, 


Tue. Manchester sanitary committee recommend that 
the city surveyor be instructed to proceed at once with a 
scheme for the erection of working-class houses on a site 
already purchased in Hulme. The accommodation will be 
for 200 tenants and the cost is expected to be 29,000/. 

THE NEW 


PATENT TAR-MAGADAM 
MIXER. 


fa: 
Trade Mark MINIMUM COST. 


Li WARTSHILL. MAXIMUM OUTPUT. 


Engineers, pe Atl 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ivsasldigo, es 


SINGLE GRIP, DOUBLE GRIP. 


BEST WORK, 


CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OSLO BS Ae itacesni oetlibdated i NRA a ues Free, 


POTT, 


‘*PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For FLOORS, 
WALLS, 
asl 


TILES =: 


The TRENT ART TILE co. 


SWADLINCOTE, NEAR 'BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required, Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation, 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
-Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. - Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Vol. LXXII. of THE ARCHITEGT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


rHe HELLIWELL == 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


AMM or Crip. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


‘CHARLES. D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


*6AIC-PARQUET-W%D BLOC K 
LEADED -LIGNT9 WALL: TILING 


y! 
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TENDERS. 


BROMLEY (KENT). 


For the erection of the Bromley and Beckenham smallpox 


hospital. Joun Lapps, architect.” Quantities by 
Messrs. ALFRED Boxatt & Sons. 
Sturry Building Co. - olds 484 3 
Gathercole Bros. 13,784 oO 
Denny ‘& Son 12,881 -0 
Leslie & Co. 12583211 
Corben 12,2330 
Lowe’. cae fe) 
Lovatt & Co. 2215 sO 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ae fe) 
Hyde. 12,113 10 
Ennis Bros. 11,884 0 
Norris 11,879 oO 
Lonsdale 11,868 o 
Knight V19753 aD 
Perry & Co. LLO72 M6 
Parker . 11,582 o 
Podger & Son 11,580 oO 
Graty . . 11,3907 "6 
Martin, Wells & Coe. 11,380 0 
Wallis & Sons . 11,248 o 
Oak Building Co, LIE Ld) 
J. Smith & Sons 1% 16370 
Minter 11,006 o 
Brightman . ; 11,000 Oo} 
Kirk & Randall . 10,924 oO 
W. Smith & Sons 10,823" 0 
Miskin ‘ 10,8145 BAT 
Jones & Andrews 10,685 14 
Lawrence & Son 10,674 o 
Nash . 1C,609 oO 
Hawkins : 10,585 8 
Somerford & Son 10,532 0 
Sharpington 10,422 0 
Wallis 9,822 oO 
Coles... 9,815 13 
Bay, ___ Bray, Dartford ( (accepted ) 9,684 18 


oo mee) 


CARDIFF. 

For the erection of artisans’ dwellings in Canton. Mr. W. 
Harpur, borough engineer. 
Maggs & Co. - £3) 609 0 o 
Griffiths & Son iF) 3y282240 
Burgess 3,050: 0 oa 
Dunn 3,000'.0 oO 
North & Stephens 2,974) 7a 
Knox & Wells 2,750. - 0 @ 
Ransom 2,700 «Gig 
Morgan 2,700, 0 
Clouter 2,600 0 o 
Venning 2,595 5:10 
Blight . 2,286.) O aay 
Bond 2,240) 0 eG 
F. SMALL, Godfrey Street (accepted) 2,175 ee 
Borough engineer’s estimate 2,300, Oo @ 


COVENTRY. 


| For pulling-down old premises and erection of new shops, 


ree ee SO COON OND 'O GO“ OV ONO Ge Gro? O1GkO, OuCeG Ta eee 


houses, &c., for the Co-operative Society. Messrs. 

Harrison & HatTTRELL, architects. . 
Wootton : . 413695 « 0 lage 
Hill . 1,075 (Gaeam 
Haywood 1,674 to Oo 
Cleaver 1,650°0 oO 
Borda. 1,635° > 0 a 
Hancox & Co... 1,633 o oO 
Exors. of Garlick. 1,620: io 6 
Kelley & Sons 1,605 10 6 
Worwood 1,507 Olea 
Wincott 1,5905°-0 Som 
Ault 1,569 0 © 
Goode & Sha law 1,555 08-6 
Bowles & Son 1,550 0 © 
E. Harris 1,500 "Ou 
C. BLockLey, Stoke (accepted ) 1,447 ian 

CHESTERFIELD. 
' For alterations to the market hall and other works. 

J. Wricut (accepted ) 4713 7 (ae 


SPRAGUE & C0.’S 


(LIMITED) 


“INK-PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Leather, 1s. 


QUANTITIES, &.}LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. ~ 


METCHIM & SON, | 
8:PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., POORE’S Tracing Cloths (6 different kinds), 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. 
Telephone No. 434 W estminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO. 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, | 4yp1y, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. ae 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


GALLIC op cLINKER, 


Sewage Treatment. 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 


CLOKE BROTHERS, 


London Bridge, S.B. Coke and Breeze Merchants, 


and Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences, 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up. te 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 7 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


screened and graded — 
to suit all purposes — 
in Building Works or — 
eee deliveries by our own — 


Pee 
a an 


~ if OT es - Railway Approach, a 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. _ 
“WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper} Telepho ue pred Bee ea nee Be on ofl Televhone, 606 King's Cross-_ ‘Telegrams, = Cloke aaa . 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RBON-LIWES) e 
ARE ACCEPTED ROR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF} LUKGHTNING W | T C H E L L & CO 5 
TRAOINGS, a 
Broadway Chambers) CONDUCTORS. + 

Itiss A. WEST & PARTNERS, ee Es Sa Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, ts 
W. J. FURSE & CO, |Wlistn House, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.| 
” al ®&/j Every deseription of ironwork for the Exterior an 
Po | 


Telegrams, 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE — | 


», INSURANCE COMP, 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
| “FURSE, 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY 


= DRESSED GRANITE ...... 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Public and Private Buildings, &ce. 
Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


NO MORE BURST PiPES. 
A 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK 


by War Office 
AND 


School Board. 


NOTTINGHAM.” 


GIVEN. shut 


As used 


LIWERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND. 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. _ 


NARBOROUGH, 


Total Security, £3,800,000. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON| 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


| For Index of Advertisers, see page x, 


near LEICESTER. 
Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S8.E. 


To empty : 
the pipes, 


GRRRATT & CO.” 


* 


iu 


Li 
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EAST GRINSTEAD. GREAT YARMOUTH, 
For sewering, levelling, kerbing, channelling, paving, | For the erection of new higher elementary schools for 820 
- metalling and contingent works in making-up De la children, for the education committee. Messrs. OLLEY 
Warr Road (part of); also for constructing a 9-inch & Hawarp, architects. 
pipe sewer, with contingent works, in the Highfield Eastoe ; ; : ; . £13,697 10 oO 
Road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. E. Carter & Wright ee 3,499 on 
Woo.taM, engineer and surveyor. Moore & Son 13,1500; 0 
Highfield Road sewer. Hawes & Son 12,900. 0 O 
King - : ‘ : : 5 ; £118 2 oO Beech 12,879 0 0 
Soan : ; : : : A ; me 10715. .0 Gunns 12,449 0 0 
J. G. Pickarp, Turner’s Hill (accepted ) . Betoe 'O- 0 Chasteney . 124295 0, 0 
De la Warr Road. Youngs & Son 2,397; 0: oO 
Pickard . : : ‘ , F - 435 0 ©O|  Grimble ; 12527010) O 
C. & H. Gasson ; ; ‘ ee4e7,o 0} | Harman ; ‘ : ; ; Mert 2,TOQ",/ OF 0 
King : A . ; : '393-12..0{| Spencer, Santo & Co, Felixstowe 
Soan c ; : : 4 ‘ : yy ae eee) (accepted) ; : : 4 3 metti596 4. 8 
H. Younc, East Grinstead (accepted) 355011. 0 | LONDON. 
| For reversing the stepped flooring in two classrooms in 


GRIMSBY. 

For lavetory at town hall., Mr. H. 
borough engineer. 

“Edwards. 
Waterman . ; 
Wilkinscn & Hought>n. 
Cook : : 
Holme & Richardson 
GiLBert & Kirton (accepted ) 


. 
. . 
ry 


° ° 


HARBURY. 


For alterations, reparation, additions and new stabling at 


each department 
so as to secure 


GILBERT Wuyatrt, 


of the Gillespie Road school, Islington, 
side lighting, and also for providing 


| incandescent pendants in two rooms in the girls’ 
i PAC 14 Ot department. 

: 4398 0. 0 McCormick & Sons Lessecay 
i SeecS LO! -O Grover & Son. : 246 0 O 
: 5 ee fote eae) Stewart ‘ 22% 'b- 6 
‘ a 43653)-0° 0 Peattie™ ; : 2220 0 
F men FA! 6 Williams & Son Piete tO 
Stevens Bros. . ‘ 4 ; ; ; ~~ 269" oh oO 

Marchant & Hirst, 136 Highgate Road (re- 
commended ) ‘ 196700 


lete system of lov 


The Hall. Mr. C. M. C. Armstrone, architect, | For providing and fixing a comp v-pressure 

Warwick. hot-water apparatus to the twenty-one classrooms, 
Bloxham . 121,903 0 Oo three halls, cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c., at the Timber- 
Cashmore . : 1,899 0 0O| croft Road school, Woolwich. 
Kimberley : 1,875 0 0 Cannon & Sons . £965 04 Oo 
Bowen . ; : : may 7ot 0 oO Stevens & Sons , $2750.) O 
Smith & Son : f,637°0° 0 Grundy : ; ; 3 ; ; OT Oly O 
F. Smith & Sons. k 1,037) 0-0 Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. 699 0 0 
Hollowell . : ; Ro25 OO Comyn Ching & Co. : +670 10°. 0 
Parnell & Son . 1.624. 0. 0 Yetton & Co. . 3 : ; : ; 2 1'650>, OO 
Davis . b : ; d Es7G7. 0. O Wippell Bros. & Row, Exeter (recommended) 638 0 0 
C. Horr, Berkswell (accepted ) T2640. 0 Macintosh & Sons . ; t } 584 0 O 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


. LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 


» Pointed, Hoojed, Raised 
Hand Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliary Signals 
AND ' 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed. 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No.238, 
Nottingham. 


J, WEEKS & CO,,LTD., F.R.H.S. 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 5&.W. 


CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Telegrams, “Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensington. 


Glazed 
ricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., | 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees. | 


WHAT USERS SAY. 


Messrs. J. Thomasson & Sons, Spinner’, of Bolton, | 
write :—*A small fire occurred on our premises. The | 
May-Oatway Alarm worked satisfactorily, 10 minures| 
before the Automatic Sprinkler went off.” Loss £48.) 
What have you done to limit your loss ? 


Messrs. §. Henderson & Sons, Ltd. Biscuit Works, 
Edinburgh, write:—‘“A fire broke out in our factory 
during the dinner bour on Janu V 
May-Uatway installation (put in since our previous fire) 
saved a very serious loss, We now have a pleasing sepse 
of security in having an automatic system which not only 
gives immediate warning to our own staff, but calls the 
Fire Brigade as well.” Loss under £50. 

MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM.—Rt. Hon. Richard 
Seddon, P.O., Premier, writes :—“ This system has been 
largely adopted in New Zealand, and has given thegreates 
satisfaction.” (The Government are the largest users 
protecting Schools, Asylums, &c.) 

Mr. H. Jenkinson, Printer, e 
March 16 and December 12. Both instantly signalled to 
Fire Station by the May-Oatway Fire Alarm, and resulting 
in comparatively little loss.” Olaims paid, £10 and £60 
respectively. What have you done to limit your loss ?—| 


Send for circular, or call and inspect 94 Paul Street, 

E.0. ; Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. } 

ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 

of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


Leeds, writes :—‘ Fire 


ary 18,1905, when the, 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. <<a 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENGINEER, 


Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 
CODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 4ra EDITION. 
Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


‘Telephone No. 214. 
London Agent— 
Cc. E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C 
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Nae cee 


LONDON—continued, . 
For supplying an auxiliary boiler and also for providing 
additional heating surface on the ground, first and 
second floors at the Arthur Street school, Peckham. 


LON DON—conti mi 


For the supply of motor generators in connection with the | 


electrical working of the London County Council Tram- 
ways. a 


Yetton & Co, L475 20, 0 Johnson & Phillips £19,817 © o 
Grundy . B07 aOR GS British Electric Plant Co. . : » 18,728 0. 6 
J. & F. May 366 0 o British Thomson-Houston Co. . » 17,9345 aon 
Cannon & Sons BEG OA Siemens Brothers & Co. . it Rin T7415 aoe 
Palowkar & Sons 313,00 “0 Pheenix Dynamo Manufacturing Co. . - 17,187 -0'9 
G. & E. Bradley ’ f ‘ , - 307 10 of Siemens Brothers & Co. (alternate tender) . 15,986 15 0 
J. Defries & Sons, Ltd, 147 Houndsditch British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
(recommended ) ; : ; : = 1860 SD Sie) facturing Co... : 4 : : . 16,329 =o gem 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- - fd 
For altering the stepped flooring in a room in each of the | facturing Co. (alternate tender). 15,917 08 @ 
girls and infants’ departments of the Kilburn Lane Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 15,590 O*%0 
school, Paddington, W., and providing new lobbies. |. General Electric Co. 15,491 0.0 
Sealy .4292 0 | Electric Construction Co. . ; 14,940 0 0 
Neal , A 0). 3286 S80 TG Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd., London. 14,747 10 oO 
W. R. & A. Hide 263 0 cc}; ElectricalCo. . : fi ! : . 14,364 0 0 
Polden . : ; 204 to aD Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd., London (alternate 
General Builders, Ltd. 247° 0 0 tender) (recommended), ; : . °13,660_ ‘oO aao 
Chinchen & Co, : 244 0-0 Bruce, Peebles & Co. ; » 12,806 © pea 
Thompson & Beveridge . 239 “ODO (Not to specification) 
Heady : : : : 4 ; “237, 5p 5G | 
E. Triggs, 92 The Chase, Clapham (recom- For supply of electric wiring material for the Greenwich 
mended) ; ; : A : 2206 200.0 


electricity generating station. 


For the erection of hall, classrooms, boundary walls and} Simplex Steel Conduit Co. . - £1,697 11 11 
other works at Portobello Road school, Kensington. McGeoch & Co. . TE eee - 1,480 0 9 

C. Wall : Ema ey AGIIOMO LS Edison and Swan United Electric Light Co. 1,424 16 0 
Chinchen & Co. : - 9,089 o of} Armorduct Manufacturing Co. . 1,423 14 9 
Genera] Builders, Ltd. . 8,896 0 o Verity’s, Ltd. (incomplete tender) . - %I,144 4 0 
Leslie & Co. ; 8,409 0 oO Conduits & Fittings, Ltd., London (re- ‘ 
Kearley t 7,827 0 0 commended) i . . ; -. 1,407) Oqmem 
Rice & Son . 7,821 0 Oo 
Lathey Bros. 7,815 © o| For repairs and alterations to Lambeth, Westminster, 
Lawrance & Sons 7,804 0 O Charing Cross, Waterloo, Temple, Blackfriars, All 
Patman & Fotheringham 7173199 NO Hallows and Old Swan piers. : - 
J. Simpson & Son 7,003 sho 10 Shelbourne & Co, ; , : . £6,337 ce 
Stimpson & Co. 7,590 h1OF Westminster Construction Co, 4,596 17 10 
E. Triggs ‘ 7;580 0 O Piper , i F . ; : : . '4,158. tae 
W. Johnson & Co. ; . : + Fh OD HO Aer Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co., Ltd., 
J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth (recommended) 7,290 0 Oo Mark Lane, E.C. (recommended ) : ~... 339305 Fame 


HAM HILL 


THE HAM HILL AND DOU 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRA ND 4 
= : 2 ’ _ 4 { 


IAWPTON STAFFORDSHIRE” 


— SP 


AYER 


SS 


R 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. | 
q 
% 
| 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market, Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


™EDELTA METAL COU, 


PAP 


110 CANNON STREET, 
E.C. 


EXTRUDED BARS LZ 


(ALEXANDER, Dick’s PATENTS) 
- 


4n BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


ball 
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SUFPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON—continued. 
For adapting the deaf centre in connection with the Park Southampton Street, Camberwell. 
Walk school, Chelsea, for use as a laundry centre. Line peo agen age ; pain +h 
J. & M. Patrick. : ' < : . 4290 0 oO Holloway ; Stee : ; : ibis OF ar 
Hooper & Son : : . ¥ : 4 290 oO Smith & Sone. RATIO! .o 
W.&C. Brown. : : . : 282) QO King & Son ; ; f RRS 6 
Lathey Bros. . : : ; : : P2461 0. 0 Ranken! ; ; ; ; é £40 17 6 
General Builders, Ltd. . : : “ nz 7.0 OVP .O Sayer & Son . j : : } : Viera ON o 
Thompson & Beveridge . : : : - 212 0 ©O| Brittain . hase. 6 
Triggs  . 194 0 O _ App ’ ‘ 
S. Polden, Camden Works, Shepherd's: “Bush J penal a Cornwall Works, Tam 140-6. 0 
(x ecommended ER ; Fate OG | 
For adapting and furnishing ae science-room at the Invicta | M Chequer std, Finsbury, 
Road school (Greenwich) for the purpose of a full | ee ‘ ‘ ; ° ; - £265 0 0 
working practical science-room. ae don & Son i ; . . : reese © 
Belcher & Co. : : : : ; yk yee Geta i : : , : ; ; e214 12 O 
J.&C. Bowyer. f 3 : . gee fe) eran we: : : : . - 186 0 0 
Pewhsies<... |. RO ie te SO ee PRS tN gt cele un Peer me eRe IO, 
Groves . 3 : : ‘ . . 228 0 0| AAW: © Sie : 182 10 0 
Smith Maen nn GEESE oneee aes } ERBY, 60 Mayfair Ave enue, ‘liford d (ac- 
Holliday & Greanwood . ; 2 Mee 2t2 0 0.| cepted ) . - 164 0 0 
Leng : : f ‘ 7268" 0%. 0) pee 
J Marsland & Sons, t York Street, Wal-- Sh urntun & Sons, Ea Ri pean Si aeeeys has 
wotth (recommended) : : LGO=, On 0 Unsigned ; : ; 5 ; : Z te 3 
For painting exteriors of iiidermenuened Pechoals for Wroollaston 68 Ct j ? ° : ; = rata 
County Council :— Stevens Bros. . 4 : 2 ’ S ca gigear, O° 
Ethelburga Street, Battersea. Willmott : : : , ; , i 02664 Ors 6 
W. & C. Brown ; : .4269 0 0 Barrett & Power ©. : ; : : , 2 E26 OU OS 
Lole & Co... ; , 5 a aT Shee a 0 Munday & Sons. tfc (OO 
Bulled & Co. . ; : ‘ : : 7) £05) 0, O J. STEWART, 174 West Green Road ¢ (accepted). iST1O -fO0™'O 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. ; ; 4 i Wess OO ; 
Lathey Bros, . ; : : , : Ruts 0: .0 Richard Street, Islington. 
Gurling . : : ; ; ; : 2g): Oo OC McCormick & Son . E : : ; A212" 0 oO 
Garrett & Son. Peso. O Porters. > . : : ; : cP 202 OO 
E. Trices, 92 The Chase, Clapham (accepted ) 109 0 O Kirby. : 4 Se FOF OO 
Ann Street, Finsbury. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. : : Rit 892 5e-. ©. 
Lole'& Co. >. ° A : d . 4465 0 O Stevens Bros. . ; : é : : # 472-"0 © 
Green . : : : ; 5 : ease OF. O Barrett & Power . ; ; : : 2) 160 OQ. © 
‘Bouneau . : : ; : ; - wee 2a0r tO! Oo Harris & Co., Ltd. . : : { ; PT ere Ow JO 
Vigor & Co. . : : / ; i . 280 eo o| £Marchant & Hirst § 3 ‘ ’ oS Ess OO 
Chappell : 2u1280".0°. 0 F. T. CuincHen & Co., Kensal Green (ac- 
STEV ENS Bros., Yonge Park (accepted ) : 4,2 MS RS) cepted ). : : : - ; ; PIP EIO* O°. 0 


A 8 N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS; 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
& a Telegrams, '' Snewin, London." LON DON, B.C. ‘Telephone 274 Holborn. 


ee Scie Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte Ree: 
La he ae a ee meee errr acre en ————— 
. Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


SS s A halt 
tab iaaetaial Peseta kn oties cf Werke tha agutralte, Fipme Otic, LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.cy 


Medal) Sanitary Con-| and. other Government Departments, for Roofing, 
BASSANT Bacs. 


gress, Glasgow, 1904, 
ESTD. 187. PARQUET FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS, 
87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL 


No connection with any other firm 
of the same name. 


SIL EVS 
N Zi Estimates and Designs free. 
as SS ME. NW! Telegrams, “ Oarpetless, London.” 


Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


HAYWOOD & GO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 
GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
“ar TERRA-COT 


IN ALL 
: COLOURS. Works : MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-Z0UCH. 
_ SANITARY | PIPES. Gaingum, GLAZED BRICKS. ; Rational Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote, 


Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


SAFETY! 


GALVANIZED ) 


"SYUDE QnIIwpUri2ho 
A930 AM 2OFT 942? JO SLaONPOAZUL q0uUur1by40 9Yyt 


- FITZROY WORKS 
5210364 Euston R2 


JONDON, 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks. 


’ Telegrams, ‘* Haywood, Moria.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued, LONDON—continued. 
Hindle Street, Hackney. Rosebery Avenue, Holborn. . 
Woollaston Bros. . ; . . . £218 0 .0 Hornett . . , : : . - £230 9 9 
Unsigned. .. .. We i aia : 289) a0¥ or} SLeng oP - 168 0 0 
Willmott... ; j : ; Sa TgSiey a Holloway Bros. (London), Tifdon a: ‘ « “1605 othe 
Grover & Son Sages onal Os . 2) Pf #E68 IO Roe elem 4 4. 2 a 5 
Haydon & Sons. . . i ; : VIASa Seno Sims 4 : ; : . : ; 24137 Sone 
f, Barretr & Power, St. (Thomas's Wekss iareen, . 123 eee 
’ Hackney (accepted ) 5 APS & (oY Fone fe F, T. Cuincuen & Co, Kensal Green (ac- 
Berger Road, Hackney, cepted ). : ; . i OG) I aes 
Sheffield : : ; : . $209 0 0 Thornhill Roat eA 
Symes . : , : ; . T6470). +0 McCormick & Son . 5 ‘ , ; Bik ou 
Shurmur & Sons, Tid. , : : See Wier seh ye Williams & Son. : . 164 0 0 
Stewart . ; ; , : ; ; Cel SORTS WRO Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 4 ; A458 9Ome 
Unsigned . : ; : : : 5 E33 au Kirby... ; ; ; : ; Ae Od 
Derby... : : ‘ A : ; -\} Oy ORG Stevens Bros. ey a : ; . .136° Toe 
Barrett & Power, St. Thomas’s by Harris & Co., Ltd. ‘ ‘ . 0 wit Ee ie ae 
Hackney (accepted ) : ; PEL 5 a0 GG Marchant & Hirst . “135.0 °6@ 
Netherwood Street, Fiaweelean J. Grover & Son, Wilton Works, Islington 
Radyh ite : , Lapa etd (accepted) .: . A 108 Oo oO 
Peattie ore A y ‘ 187 5 0 Beresford Street Nelpiteeee 
Chidley & Co., Ltd. . : : EO Ona Hornett . : ; ; , ; 4 2307 00 2 
Chappell. ; : : 5 . : « 15h Oe Williams ; : : : ; ; + SEF GO ae 
GENERAL BuiLtpers, Lrp., Wharf Road, Smith & Son . : . s : : '. 3089 (Ot 
Notting Hill (accepted ). , : : if) 5 SA me Goad ; . ; ‘ ‘ , . 280 o © 
Chihchen & Co. . : : 0. kA SOO Greenwood, Ltd. A ; : : : . 2785 080 
eran! 3 Appleby & Sons. ; : ; ‘ «oF NO eae 
= mae Chapman Street, St a en-the ek ase Bros, Le aa 
ara : : : i ; 7 es oth W. Saver’ & Son, 86 New Kent Road (ac 
Symes . : . . : : 5 ‘4218 FOrRS copted ) ; 258 10 0 
Derby . . : : : : - SQ Leno age 
Munday & Sons : : : : ; » 2204) Orne LONDONDERRY. 1 ; 
Haydon & Sons , 202 12 o| For about 10,000 superficial yards of street paving with 
Vicor & Co., King Street, Poplar (¢ ace pied) . 178) 0, 0 al Mr W. J. Rogrnson, ae surveyor. : 
Frogmore, Wandsworth. Aa Mia! ; ; ec 2 6 
Read Siw: Senger (i ; : ; 6702 Boras mColhoun ; oS . 6 AR R022 we 
Jewell , ‘ 4 ‘ : : 5 70 Oyn@ eek i Ballantine ; g ‘ oa, Sy 5 O02) SL Oka 
Hudson Brothers . : : ‘ ; 1634 ge Stark & Sons : 4 ; : : - 5,588 Io oO 
Tucker, «. : ; : 5 : ; ; KABA OEO LO Starkey : ; : . S440 0 ee 
Rice & Son . , ; ; , ; 1 49 VO Jhb J. MuLLAN, Glasgow (occas 4 : - 94,059. 4.08 
C. GurLineG, 36 Ethelburga Street (accepted) . 39 15 0 Wilson ; ; ‘ : ; : - ) 4919. (hae 


THE LATEST! PRODUCTION. 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SAN 


Flows Freely, 


Hard Wearing, 
Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


One Gallon covers from 


60 to 70 Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


LENE’ 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
| HARDENS. 


RED LABEL FOR ouT- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 
35315 HOURS ACCORDING Ate 
er WEATHER. 


Pt +7) 


or a Doe 
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SUPPLEMENT 


measure 20 feet by 10 feet. It is intended to display Hall’s | that no foreign importations can surpass English pro- 


distemper, a material which is familiar to all concerned in | ductions. ; : 
building, as well as the Sisso white japan. The interior 1s | Messrs. L. Lewis & Co. again bring before the eyes of 


Atted up as a modern drawing-room. The walls are de- | the public materials of which builders have approved. 
eorated in Hall’s distemper of a delicate heliotrope shade | Their damp-course resists pressure as well as damp ; their 
(pattern No. 61 in their shade book). A picture rail, skirt- | roofing felt removes many inconvenlences, and their special 
ing and panelling show the particularly brillant, hard and slaters’ felt serves similar purposes under other conditions. 

i el. The frieze is treated | Messrs. H. & F. Bonten’s, Ltd., collection of wrought-iron 


lustrous surface of their white enam 
+n stencil with a charming original design of tree decoration, sections and mouldings is to be more numerous than is 


incorporating several colours of Hall’s distemper, So as to | usually seen. What adds to the interest is that we can see 

emphasise how easily this material lends itself to rapid and by means of full-sized examples how they can be combined 

/to form shop-fronts, doors, door frames, gates, including 

ornamented collapsible gates, railings, enclosures, brackets, 

' scrolls, pillars, columns, girder and joist encasings, cornices, 

| and a great variety of ornaments, &c. Students of construc- 

tion will find an advantage in studying the examples, for 

| they will enable them to realise the numerous advantages 
which iron offers in general construction. 

In one respect the most interesting stall in the exhibi- 
tion will be that of Messrs. James Austin & Sons, Ltd. For 
130 years the manufacture of sash Hines and other kinds of 
ropes used in building has been carried on by the firm.. No 
other exhibitor in the hall can claim to retain so long a 
hold upon the building trade. We often hear it said that 
the rope-maker’s craft has suffered like others, but Messrs. 
Austin can defy such criticism, for their products. have 


withstood (all rivalry and retain the old-fashioned tenacity 
., of fibre. ; 
effective maripulation of even the most elaborate designs in Fashions vary in respect of paints. Sometimes a. dead 
stencil work. The /out ensemble of the interior of the stand surface alone meets the taste of users. Of late years \the 
is a very pleasing example of that form of interior decora- preference is for an enamelled surface, which is sometimes 


ing so much into vogue in these days. produced by means of varnish. ‘‘ Ripolin” is a paint which 


tion which is com1 
The front elevation shows a frieze with plastered festoons not only produces an enamelled surface, but one which 


distempered white on a delicate cream background. The | endures, for the gloss is not of a transient kind. Its quality 
lower walls are also covered with Hall’s distemper in a | can be ascertained by an examination of the specimens. 


delicate green shade. The wall on the left side of the stand The Kitchen Bath Fitment Co., of 515 Queen’s Road, 
is covered with art canvas distempered and with a land-| Sheffield, will show their combination bath, sink and wash- 
scape frieze in varied colours. The exterior woodwork is | boiler fitments. One arrangement is a bath fitted under- 
treated with Sisso white japan. The stand is ingenious and | neath a sink, the latter being of white enamelled iron 
has been carried out cleverly. : secured to a hard wood frame, which lifts up when the bath 


Messrs.. Samuel Elliott & Sons, Lid. will display their | is required for use. At one end is a wash boiler heated by 
fnouldings, which are all of good contours and smoothly cut, | gas, which also provides the hot water: for the bath when 
as well asa large amount of joinery. Their work shows | required. Another fitment is shown in combination with 


Registered Telegraphic | e& 7. I Py Gan, ES U RW re LOCK WORKS, 


Address, 


Gee IWROTHERS, = Walthamstow, 
568 WALTHAMSTOW. 1.KrD. << NY aN LONDON, NE. 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 


Contractors to the War Office, India Office, Colonial Office (Crown Agents). 


SPECIALTIES: , 
CHURCH AND TURRET CLOCKS, TOWN HALL CLOCKS, PROJECTING CLOCKS, with 


ornamental wrought-iron drum and bracket. 


CLOCKS RECONSTRUCTED OR REPAIRED. ESTIMATES FREE. 


WROUGHT OR CAST-IRON DIALS, glazed with opal glass suitable for illumination. 


COPPER DIALS. 


Also Manufacturers of English Dials, B 


MaPLe FLOORING 


ist QUALITY onLY. B@ W BRAND. 
ROOVED, TONGUED | BEECROFT & WIGHTMAN, LTD. 


Timber Importers, 


AND BORED FOR , HUMBER SAWMILLS. 
SECRET NAILING. HULL. 


racket and Chime Clocks, Ships’ Levers, &c. 
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one of their patent ranges, whereby the water for the bath 
is heated with the ordinary kitchen fire. The bath is 
located underneath the sink, and when required for use. 
turns out from one end on a pivoted and swivelled outlet. 
At the price these combination fitments are offered the 
smallest cottage need not be built without a bath. The stall 
is accordingly deserving of notice by all who take interest 
in the cottage problem. 

Messrs. Barrows & Co., Lid. of Banbury, are exhi- 
biting an 8 nominal horse-power portable engine, a com- 
bined engine, boiler and mortar mill, a London pattern 
timber trolley and a 200:gallons capacity tumbler cart, 
The portable engine is of the makers’ well-known design, 
having a cylinder 10 inches diameter by 13-inch. stroke. 
The leading points claimed for it are—fewness of parts, 
simplicity of construction, exceptional economy of fuel and 
quickness in getting up steam and the lightness of draught. 
It is very well made; there is nothing to get out of order, 
and its freedom from parts and intense simplicity adapt it 
thoroughly for the contractor. The combined engine, 
boiler and mortar mill will undoubtedly be found very 
useful in many cases where the ordinary separate type of 
mill and portable engine would be out of the question. It 
occupies but little space, and can, therefore, be used in 
confined basements, &c. It can be drawn directly on to the 
site and set to work within an hour, and: is consequently 
specially suited for. small jobs where it is not worth 
the trouble and expense of fixing a separate mill and 
engine. The mortar pan is 6 feet diameter, of the makers’ 
well-known under-driven type, which design they claim to 
be far superior to the self-delivering stationary pan, as the 
mortar can be taken out of a revolving pan mill in a much 
firmer or less sloppy state than it has to be in in order to 
leave a self-delivering mill, and: it will be-found in actual 
practice that a man can empty a revolving pan mill in far 
less time than any self-delivering mill with a pan of similar 
size would require to empty itself. It is fitted with hard, 
thick, false bottom plates in pan, heavy rollers, steel upright 
shaft with hardened steel toe-pieces and friction rollers 
under pan: The engine is of the vertical type, and, so 
arranged as to be quite independent of the mortar mill 
framing, thus doing away with any chance of being thrown 
out of line by strains or shocks from the mill itself’ The 


boiler is also of the vertical type, with two cross-tubes of 
ample capacity to supply steam to the engine. The whole 
is mounted on two rolled steel joists 8 inch by 5 inch by 
5 inch, connected by strong cast-iron cross-pieces, and 
mounted on high travelling wheels with swivelling fore- 
carriage. The makers claim that this machine is the most 
successful and most up-to-date in the market. Itis, they state, 
exceptionally economical in fuel, and, being well designed 
and constructed, is capable of getting through a large 
amount of work. It is fitted with an extra shaft and 
pulley. for driving a saw table or other light machine. 
The timber trolley is of the‘ London” pattern, having a 
body 9 feet by 4 feet 2 inches, to carry 2 tons. The wheels 
are fitted with patent axles. It ‘is really.a very useful 
trolly, and shouldbe inspected by all builders and con- 
tractors. The tumbler cart is of 200 gallons capacity, and 
is provided with new improved self-balancing eccentric 
axle. It is specially adapted for carrying mortar or street 
sweepings, &c. 


The Brilliant Sign Co., Ltd., will have a representative 
collection of their letters, signs, tablets. But it is in the 
streets of London and of many large towns throughout this. 
country and elsewhere that the value of the manufactures 
can be best appreciated. The signs can be recognised 
without difficulty, and they always serve the purposes for 
which they were intended, owing to their combination of 


brilliancy and definite character in the lettering. 


' There are other exhibitors to whose specialities we shall 
afterwards draw attention. But our readers will see from 
the foregoing remarks that the Building Trades Exhibition 
of 1905 will not be less interesting than those which 
have previously been held under the able Management of 
Mr. H. Greville Montgomery. In our issues of April 28 
and May 5 further notices will appear of the exhibition. 
As in former years the Proprietors of this Journal will 
have a particularly interesting exhibit of architects” 
drawings kindly lent them, which will well repay a visit. 
Among many other exhibits we shall refer to next week 
will be those of the Carron Co., Art Pavements and Decora- 
‘tions, Ltd., Diespeker & Co., The Adamant Co., W. Carson’ 
& Sons, Cakebread, Robey & Co., The Brilliant Sign Co., 
The Patent Victoria Stone Co., &c. 


The Best Fire-resisting 


REDUCE YOUR FIRE PREMIUMS BY ADOPTING 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC FIRE SPRINKLERS, 
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A SPECIALTY. 


MATHER & PLATT, 


ENGINEERS, , 


Park Works, Newton Heat, MANCHESTER. 
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A SCENIC INTERIOR. | . NEW CATALOGUES. 


\s old Chippendale furniture, with its soft’ brown. tints Messrs. Peckerr & Sons, Atlas Locomotive Works, Bristol, 
elieved by greyish blue. tapestries, is always suggestive | have issued an abridged list of their tank engines, which 
f the charm and comfort of home life, it is to a house | are manufactured with a special view to meet such diverse 
urnished in that way that Colonel Grey and his wife are | needs as those of slate quarries, brickyards and contractor's 
upposed to return from India in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s play, work in general. The “.Cranmore ” class has a tractive 
‘Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” at the Duke of York’s Theatre. force of 3,124 lbs., while the “ Ebbw Vale” class, for the 
The taste and judgment of Messrs.. Oetzmann, of Hamp- heavy work on mineral railways or mixed-traffic, lines, has 


= 


*t ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE.’’—AcT I. THE HOME CoMING, - 


stead Road, London, W., have enabled them to give a | a tractive force of 20,442 Ibs. Messrs. Peckett find that 
scene which shall be comfortable without ostentation and | class 474 is a favourite with contractors. The cylinders are 
artistic without affectation. The accompanying illustration | bolted together and are inside the frames, thereby insuring 
shows Act I., “The Home Coming.” A similar colour | steadier running. As all the moving parts, except the 
scheme of brown and blue is to be found in the second coupling rods, are inside, the risk of the engine being 
act, and altogether the stage setting is both agreeable and | 
appropriate. | 


damaged through coming in contact with obstructions by 
/ the line is minimised. The tractive force is 10,626 Ibs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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GROSLAND HILL STONE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


most leading Architects for Church Work 


* 


est Crosland Hill Stone, suitable for all classes of good work, specified by 
. and Public Buildings. 

an be supplied in Random Blocks for sawing into Slabs, 
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“Sawn and Machine Dressed Stone to customers’ own dimensions, or prepared in accordance with Architects’ details. 
‘Shall be pleased to quote for Quarry Dressed, Tooled, Sawn, or Machine Worked Stone of any description. 

4 SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


so ee I 
BRAHAM & JESSOP, “nsec” MOLDGREEN, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Panels, Heads, Sills, Mullions, Cornices, or Blocks for Carving, &c. 


Quarry Owners, . : 
Quarries at Crosland Hill and Hartley Bank, Huddersfield. 
. _, Telegrams, “ QUARRY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Telephone No. 211. 


The ‘*HERMETICA” RADIATOR 
and no replenishing with water. : 
working. Railway companies use it for Waiti 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 
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The engine will haul on a level 568 tons, and 165 tons up 
an incline of 1 in 50. The list is especially intended to be 
of assistance to possible purchasers. There are illustrations 
of fifteen different classes, each being accompanied by a 
brief description of the engine and of its capabilities. It 
was impossible to include the prices, as these are con- 
trolled by the fluctuations of the market. Messrs. Peckett 
state their willingness to give quotations for engines suit- 
able for any gauge of railway or class of work, constructed 
for burning coal, wood, or oil as:fuel, together with photo- 
graphs and full specifications. They are prepared to give 
references to users of their engines all over the country. It 
is with legitimate pride that they say that more than half 
their orders are repeats from old customers, and many of 
the others are prompted by personal knowledge of the 
capabilities of the engine. One peculiarity of the locomo- 
tives is their compact appearance, which suggests their 
tractive efficiency. 


THE new catalogue of the Brilliant Sign Company, Ltd. 
50,000 .copies are to be distributed), announces 
that “ with the advent of 1905 the company haye decided to 
supply the original and perfect brilliant letter to the trade 
unfixed, with explicit instructions and cements for fixing, 
at special reduced prices.” This arrangement will no doubt 
extend the business, which has already attained a success 
which is remarkable. Business cannot dispense with an- 
nouncements, and the catalogue shows them in a variety 
which is surprising. Fascias, projecting signs in several 
materials, and letters of every kind in demand can all be 
obtained from the company.’ The catalogue is a treatise on 
a class of work which is every year gaining in importance. 


WE have received two catalogues from Messrs. Peter 
Patrick & Son, Otley, Yorks; one for entrance and wicket 
gates, and the other for field gates, sheep-pens, stock bars 
and sundry farm requisites. The Wharfedale saw mills are 
fitted up with the best patent machinery and turn out 
articles which are eminently satisfactory. The general 
specification for large entrance gates is as follows :—3 inches 
thick, and posts for same 8 feet long by 8 inches by 8 inches ; 
the wicket gates are 2} inches thick, and posts 8 feet by 
7 inches by 7 inches. The wicket gates are hung with 
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bands and crooks, not butt hinges. Ten designs of entrance 
gates in English oak are given, varying in price from 14d. 
to 74. 15s. The same designs may be had in less expensive 
woods. In addition there are four separate designs for 
Wicket gates which would be an attraction to any house. 
Messrs. Patrick & Son are ready to give quotations to any- 
one wishing for gates according to a particular design. The 
prices given include delivery at any railway Station in the 
United Kingdom. The two catalogues will be of use to 
anyone requiring this class of goods, with sound workman- 
ship and moderate prices. 


VARIETIES. 


It is proposed to rebuild six bridges at the port of Bristol at 
an estimated cost of 34,000/. 

A COMBINATION, infectious disease 
shire is to be erected near Gordon 
about 4,000/. ; 

Tue villagers of Healing, in Lincolnshire, hare been 
successful in their opposition to the proposed erection of a 
mill in the district at a cost of 100,000/, 

AN international exhibition of milling and allied trades 
will be held in Paris, at the Galerie des Machines, from 
April 29 to June 4. Section 5 comprises lighting, heating 
and ventilation. ; ; 

THE post of gas engineer and general manager to the 
Rotherham Borough Council has been awarded to Mr. J. aa 
Naylor, Rochdale Road Gasworks, Manchester. The salary 
attached is 5o0o0/. per annum. . 

At Durham town hall. an inquiry was held by Mr. 
A. A. Malet, inspector of the Local Government Board, into 
an application by the Corporation of Durham to borrow: 
18,615¢. in connection with the new sewage-disposal 
scheme. 

Tue Scarborough Corporation have decided that 250 of 
the ordinary lights in the various streets should be con- 
verted into incandescent lights, and when this has been 
done practically half the lamps in the town will have 
incandescent lights. It is hoped that before long the whole 
of the 1,555 lights in the town will have been so converted. 


hospital for Berwick- 
at a probable cost of 
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EDFORD L 
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To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. 


147 STRAND, 
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Price Lists and Estimates Free, 


OND 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


the London County Couneil, &e. 
50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


ONT , W7.G. (RST FLO. 


As there will be a largely increased sale 
of this journal, and the advertisement space 
is limited, all orders for Advertisements in 
this Special Number Should. be sent by 
WEDNESDAY afternoon next to secure 


insertion. 
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he London County Council for purposes of wood paving. | houses within: the limits. 


Phe work was carried out at less cost than was anticipated, posed a number of new 'pipings, which were estimated to 


Hampstead Borough Council borrowed 9,477/. from as 


md there was a_ balance left of 2,1354 The Borough |. co 


ouncil have decided to ask the London’ County Council to | 
in part repayment of the loan. their first scheme u 

Tue joint committee of the County Councils of Middlesex | Act 1890 (Part III.). 
ind Surrey have decided that it will be unnecessary to build | on a site of three acres, 


vccept this amount 
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would make the water reach the top, storey of the highest 


st over 25,000/. 


‘In order to effect that he pro- 


Tue Croydon County, Council on Saturday inaugurated 


nder the Housing of the Working Classes 
Eighty-seven houses have been erected 
close to Woodside station. Seven 


4 new bridge at Kingston, and that the increased traffic in | acres have yet to be built on, and the purchase of five more. 
sonsequence of the tramways crossing the Thames will be | is 


side to 5 

features 
THE 

paration 


filters 60 feet in diameter, a sedimentation tank and an 
Adams lift at the sewage works, at an estimated cost of 


12,000/. 


eall on the rates on account of the expenditure, as savings 
would be effected in other directions. 


THE 


by a firm that not only will they pay the fees of their Trade to modify it in the cir 


. 


‘ ssing : contemplated. Seventy-five houses are already occupied 
met by increasing the width of the bridge on the Surbiton | at rentals of 6s. 6d, and 7s. od. per'week. The cost of the. 


gs feet. As far as possible the existing characteristic | present portion of the scheme is about 30,000/., and the annual 


of the bridge will be retained. income, with all the houses 


Heywood Town Council have authorised the pre- 
of plans and the obtaining of tenders for 12 bacterial 


at 


It was anticipated that there would be no increased 


approval for tl 


among other conditions, 


let, is estimated at 1,655/. 


Tue Anstruther Harbour Commissioners have received 


a reply from the Board of 
ie extension and improvement of the harbour 


Trade to a memorial asking 


an estimated expense of 36,000/. The Board of Trade, 


states that the local authority must 
provide two-thirds of the cost and the Exchequer one-third. 
This was held to be an impossible condition for Anstruther 


Northwich education authority have been informed | comply with, and it was resolved to ask the: Board of 


apprentices who are to attend the day classes in technical | th 


instruction, but they guarantee the education authority 


against any loss in connection with the classes for two | to 


years. Employers in Mid-Cheshire have been invited to | sible, as to the possibility 


e clamaut need there was 


cumstances of the port, and of 
for harbour extension. 


Tur Sheffield Corporation have appointed a committee: 
present a special report to the Council, as early as pos- 


of postponing certain expenditure 


send their apprentices to the classes, which are to be held | which the. Council have already sanctioned, or been asked 
on two half-days each week. to 


THE 


sky sign 


approved the plans and elevation before the building was 
erected, the City Council does not feel justified in taking any 


law and parliamentary committee of the West- 


undertake, during the coming financial year on capital 


account, and as to the desira 


minster City Council recommend that the London County | the borrowing of money for t 
Council be informed that, as it is very doubtful whether the 
revolving light on the tower at the London Coliseum is a 
within the meaning of the London Building Act, expenditure by 
and having regard to the fact that the County Council | tions thereon as 


bility of limiting or otherwise 
he repaving of existing streets, 
also to. report on the propriety of investing the finance: 
committee with further powers of control over all kinds of 
committees, and to make such recommenda- 
they may deem expedient. 


DRAINAGE and sewage purification works were under- 


taken by the Town Councils of Dumfries and Maxwelltown, 


further action in the matter. | following upon an inquiry regarding the pollution of the 
Tur Edinburgh and District Water Trust have been | river Nith held in May 1902. The towns being divided by 


informed by Mr. Tait, the enginéer, that after the introduc- | the river, it was consi 


dered impracticable to carry out a 


tion of the Talla water the Trustees would cease to have joint purification scheme, and independent schemes on the 


the relief they had at present from the Waterworks Clauses | same lines and on p 
Act to lay on a supply of water constantly at such pressure Mr. W. Allan Carter, C. 


lans furnished by the same engineer— 
E., Edinburgh—have been carried 
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‘out.. That for Dumfries has been completed at.a-total cost formance of all work. It will be unlawful, if the Bill 
of about 40,0007, and is now in operation. . The.Maxwell- Passes, for any unlicensed Person to engage in) the work of : 
‘town works will when completed have cost 26,000/. constructing or reconstructing buildings, or knowingly to 
Mr. HErr1nG, engineer to the Edinburgh .and Leith Gas employ an unlicensed person for such work. » It issaid that — 
Commissioners, has prepared a report on the subject of the purpose of the Bill is not to interfere:.in any way with 
public and private lighting in the city:’ ,He shows that public | minor repairs by carpenters, re 
lamps with flat flame burner, using 24 feet of gas: per hour, Tue Austrian Consul-General at Rio.de Janeiro, remarks 
with an illuminating power of 6? candles, cost at.2s. 5@. per | in a recent report that in consequence of: the enlargement 
1,000 cubic feét, 215, 4d. per burner per annum ; using | and improvement of. the harbour, of .Rio de Janeiro, the 
23 feet per burner’ per hour, giving 82. candle-power, the | works of demolition connected therewith and. the _Fecon-_ 
cost 1s 23s, 9d. per annum; and 3 feet per burner, giving | struction of a number of streets, there is a large demand 
134 candle-power, costs 28s. 6d. per annum. .With incan-.| for iron and steel girders, cement and other materials us 
descent lighting, a burner using 2 feet ‘per hour, giving | in building. The construction of the new docks necessitatadi 
50 candle-power illumination at the rate of 2s. per 1,000 cubic | the erection of a large number of extensive warehouses, and, _ 
feet, would’ cost 15s. 8d. 'per burher per annum; a 3-feet | moreover, hundreds of modern -houses will be built in place — 
burner, giving 90 ‘candle-power, would cost 23s. 6d. per | of the old buildings.. These works will soon be commenced, _ 
annum, and although iron and steel girders have not hitherto been. 
Tue Derwent Valley: Water Board have let’ four con- | made use of, yet it is probable that in the new buildings — 
tracts for the iron pipes to be used for the conveyance of | these will supersede the old-fashioned wooden materials, -. 
water to the’districts td’ bé supplied, the first and second The Consul-General adds that harbour works and various 
of these contracts having been entrusted to the Staveley improvements are projected in other towns in Brazil, some 
Coal and! Iron Company,’ Ltd. Contract No. 1 is for | quarters of which are about to be entirely modernised, sf 
about 9,000. tons of pipes, 45-inch, 27-inch and 24-inch é 


diameter ; and contract’ No. 2’ is for 10,000 tons, chiefly eee 
45-inch diameter, and ‘all’12 feet long. Contract No, 3; 


which was for. about 12,500 tons of 45-inch pipés, was ELECTRIC NOTES. ; Z h 
secured by the’ Stanton Tron Company ; while contract : “Cn 
No. 4, which has just’ been given out, and is by far the | 2HE sum of 2,750/. has been promised by the Southport » 
largest of the whole, comprises no less than 31,000 tons of | €l€ctricity committee in aid of the rates, as compared wi 
varied diameters, the Staveley Company being given’ as | 71500/. last year. . 


ae 


their proportion about 25,000 tons of the larger sizes, and A Loca, Government Boarp inquiry has been held at 
the Sheepbridge Company some 6,000 tons of the smaller | Sunderland into the Corporation’s application for sanction — 
ones. .. to, borrow 15,o00/, for purposes of electric lighting and 


t, t t 
A Bm has been submitted for the approval of the 9,585/. for street and bridge improvement. There was no. 
United States Congress which Provides for an annual | OPPosition. : aa a 
license. fee.of 25 dols. fora master builder, who must Tue electric-light committee of the Southwark Borough — 
secure his. license by passing an examination before a | Council received an offer from a private company to supply — 

i i : ice, electric current for public street lighting at the rate of 2d. — 
two .master builders, and the inspector of buildings of the | per unit. On the recommendation of the committee the a 
district or his assistant. Each applicant shall pay ro dols., | Council decided to take no action in the matter, 
‘such fee to be used for the expenses of the board. Under Tue Dunfermline Town Council have been recom- ¢ 
the proposed Bill a master builder, before receiving a | mended by Mr. Cohen, consulting electrical engineer, 
license, will be required to file a bond for the Proper per-'' London, that they should enter into an agreement for a 
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period not exceeding five years with the Fife Electric Power Tue attention of municipal authorities and consumers is 
Company to give a supply of electricity in bulk. It is | called to the fact that there is reason to suspect that certain 


pointed out that on expiry of the agreement the Corporation 
could erect a generating station if it were found that the 
light had been largely taken advantage of. 

Leirx Town Council will have to relay the section of the 
tramways system from the foot of Leith Walk to Pilrig at 
an estimated cost of 3,000, This section was relaid about 
four years ago at a cost of several thousand pounds, and it 
was hoped that the heavy rails then laid would suffice for 
the new system now being installed. The rails were 


banded for electricity, iron connections being placed be- 
tween the two rails at intervals. 


It is now found, however, 
that the part’of the rails on the inner side of the groove is 
much worn. 


quantities of the so-called natural Portland cement from 
abroad have been sent out in bags bearing the names of one 
or other of the Irish cement works. 


In the course of extensive alterations at Panton Hall, near 
Market Rasen, while a number of men were hauling a roll 
of lead, weighing about half a ton, to the top of the building, 
the rope broke. The lead fell on some steps, which were 
demolished, and the workmen, some of whom were on the 
steps, had miraculous: escapes, some of them receiving 
slight injuries. 

Tue Metropolitan Water Board on the 14th inst. decided 
that tenders be invited’ for the completion of the Staines 
reservoirs communication works in the New River district 
The scheme comprises an 


at an estimated cost of 152,400/. 
aqueduct, reservoirs and pumping machinery at Kempton, 
a pumping station at Cricklewood, and a reservoir at Fortis 
Green, the expenditure incurred up to the present amount- 
ing to nearly to nearly a inillion, The complete scheme 
was estimated to cost 1,270,000/., but it has. been modified 


by reducing the size of the Fortis Green reservoir. 

Carpirr master builders have met the employés in 
conference in reference to the noticerof the masters for a 
reduction of wages and an alteration of hours. The. 
masters. at the beginning of the’ winter! gave six months’ 
notice, in aecordance with the rules, » to terminate the 
present agreement as to wages. and hours, and the notice 
expires on May tf. Unless the. parties arrive at an agree- 
ment before that time a general lock-out will ensue. The 
Tur Rotherham Borough, Council have approved of the | masters ask fora reduetion of 4q.per hour im the wages 
plans prepared by the Corporation architect for the erection | and a certain alteration in the working hours during the 

of lock-up shops with offices over the same, and for the re- | winter months. . . 
construction of the market shops and shambles at. an esti- Ar the Liverpool Labour Council.a complaint was’ made 
mated cost of 17,240). if <r that joiners, painters and labourers’ work had been and 

Tue contract for the erection of. a new Cotton Exchange | was still being done in connection with volunteer drill 
in Oldhall Street, Liverpool, was on Saturday signed with sheds by army instructors. Reference was made to one 
the Waring-White Building Company, London. The amount | particular shed where whitewashing, painting, glass repair- 
was 133,000/,, this being the lowest tender. The building | ing and woodwork was said to have been done by instructors 
is to be completed within eighteen months. The architects | during the winter.. These kinds of jobs have previously 


are Messrs. Matear & Simon, Century Buildings, North John | been done by tradesmen, generally some connected with 
Street, Liverpool. ’ the corps. It was resolved to write the commanding officer 


Tue Dalkeith Town Council have sent the draft agree- 
ment concerning the proposed tramway service to the 
Suburban Electric Tramways, Ltd. The Council propose to 
retain the power to control the Sunday traffic. The pro- 
posed conditions include one that the company shall, within 
one year from i 


the date of the passing of the provisional 
order, substantially commence the work of laying down 
the tramways, and within two ‘years have the same open 
for the conveyance of passengers. There’ is a limitation | 
that the fares shall not exceed one penny per mile, and that 
on workmen’s cars the charge shall not be above half that 


rate. 
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of the corps mentioned protesting against such work being 
done by other than authorised tradesmen; and it was 
further decided that, if necessary, a ‘similar communication 
be sent to the officer commanding the north-western district. 

Mr. ARNoLp-ForsteErR has stated that it has not been 
decided to abolish the system of triennial contracts for 
repairs altogether, but it is the intention in those cases in 
which the work can be done satisfactorily and efficiently to 
replace the present triennial contract system by the em- 
ployment of day labour. It is understood that this plan has 
been adopted by the Admiralty with success. Instructions 
have been issued to the various general officers com- 
manding, requesting them ts inquire and report whether 
the conditions of the various divisions of their commands 
are suitable for the adoption of the new method. 

On Saturday, at Hammersmith, an inquest took place 
on the body of an employé of the Hammersmith Town 
Council. On February 16 the deceased and’ four others 
were engaged at the municipal electricity works loading a 
van with empty cable drums. The drums, which weighed 
several hundredweights, were rolled up’ some planks. 
There was no crane or hoist for the men to use, and one.of 
the drums slipped and rolled on deceased. He was taken 
to the West London Hospital with fracture of the spine, 
and remained there till his death. The jury returned.a 
verdict of “Accidental, death,” and added a rider that they 
<onsidered .the Borough Council should. have provided 
proper appliances and sufficient men to load the drums. 


ECONOMICAL BUILDINGS IN LIVERPOOL. 


A NOVEL experiment in house building, to which we have 
made frequent reference, has just been made in Liverpool, 
and if this prove Satisfactory there is every reason to believe, 
says the Liverpool Courier, that the financial cloud which has 
ever darkened the prospect of housing reform will be 
removed. 

It is by the ingenuity of the city engineer (Mr. John A. 
Brodie) that the road to the solution of the problem has 
been opened, and his novel and enterprising scheme has 
reached its consummation chiefly by his sagacity and zeal 
and the loyal assistance of his staff. The scheme was for 
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the erection of concrete cottages upon a principle never 
before attempted. It was probably the latter fact which led 
to such a stern opposition being raised to the proposal, 
Despite extraordinary difficulties which were bound to 
arise in the carrying out of such a novel project, the work 
has been accomplished, and to-day a block of buildings 
unique in design and in method of construction stands in 
Eldon Street, a monument to the presiding genius at the 
city engineering department. 

The building, which is three-storeyed, has been con- 
structed out of material which in the ordinary course of 
eyents would. probably have been deposited at the bottom 
of the sea. Clinkers compose the constituent part of the 
building material., In the first instance, the clinkers were 
crushed and mixed with a proper proportion of cement, 
The solution was then filled into huge moulds, and slabs 
were formed representing a complete wall, floor, or roof of 
aroom. The openings for doors, windows, &c., as well as 
fireplaces and flues, were made in the slabs, which when 
matured weighed in some cases 11 tons. These slabs were 
moulded.at one of the refuse destructor depots and con- 
veyed a distance of two miles to the site. The spectacle 
of the wall of a room standing upright upon a waggon 
and being dragged by a traction engine through the streets 
naturally aroused..the public curiosity, and consequently 


there has been. an extraordinary interest evinced in the. 


building operations at Eldon Street. A huge travelling 
crane has been employed to place the slabs in their 
different positions, and the care and precautions observed 
in handling such heavy and cumbersome things may be 
judged from the fact that not a single accident has occurred, 
The slabs or walls were first: secured together with bolts, 
‘then dovetailed and finally cemented. A steel frame has 
been embedded in the slabs, which have been placed under 
severe tests ‘and proved sound. The entire work of erec- 
tion was carried out within six months. “The building 
wears an attractive appearance and presents a remarkable 
contrast to the adjoining property. But apart from 
mere attractiveness the tenements are of a perfectly 
Sanitary character, and in every way most suitable for the 
accommodation of the poorest people of the city. There 
has been an early demand for the tenements, all of which 
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The main object in view, having provided a_ healthy 
place of abode for the poor, is to secure a return in rents to 
cover the interest.and sinking fund on the money borrowed. 
It is estimated that there will be a. 5 per cent. return on the 
capital expenditure, which would, no doubt, be regarded as 
eminently satisfactory. 
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CHICAGO’S FREIGHT SUBWAYS. 


In 1899 the Illinois Telegraph and Telephone Company 
began to build a series of tunnels under the streets of 
Chicago for the purpose of carrying the wires and cables of 
the company’s automatic telephone system. This network 
of tunnels is now utilised, says the Scientific American, for 
a quite different purpose than that for which it was 
originally constructed. This further use is as a system of 
electric traction for the handling of freight, express and 
mail. The company, now incorporated under the name of 
the Illinois Tunnel Company, was granted a franchise for 
this purpose in July 1903. It is controlled by the leading 
railroads which enter Chicago. Something of the immense 
importance of this undertaking to Chicago will be gleaned 
from the following account. Perhaps similar systems of 
tunnels will some day be built in other American cities. 
The great advantage of a system of freight haulage of 
this kind is apparent ata glance. Far below the surface of 
Chicago’s streets scores of electric locomotives are pulling 


freight-trains that are taking thousands of tons of coal into 


oem 


the mail can be collectéd by cars. When the new schemes 
are perfected and added to the present pneumatic tube 
service for first-class mail, Chicago will have the most 
perfect underground mail facilities in the world. Eight 
hundred and eighty tons of mail will be handled in the 
tunnels daily in special locked United States cars. , The 
system will be in operation by June I. 

Without noise, dirt, smoke, or the slightest delay to 
traffic, the central business district of Chicago has been 
honeycombed with these tunnels. Twenty-eight miles 
already have been constructed and extensions are projected. 

Fourteen per cent. of the railway mileage of the world 
centres in Chicago, and operates to and from a business 
district 1} miles square. This is the territory of the 
freight subways. In it are thirty-eight railway stations, 
and every working day more than 112,000 tons of freight 
are moved to and from them. This situation has caused 
great congestion in the streets, and this the subways have 
met and relieved. The cars of the tunnel company are 
run directly into the railway freight-houses, loaded, and run 
through the tunnels to the consignees. Here the cars are 
run into the basement of the warehouse through an opening 
cut in the masonry, raised to the desired floor on elevators 
and unloaded. If the goods are not intended for immediate 
delivery, the cars are run into the company’s storehouses 
and kept there till required. Every building on the route 
of the tunnel can be connected to it by a lateral shaft for 
the above purpose. 

The work on the telephone tunnels was planned in 
1899, but did not actually begin until September 1901. It 


the boiler-rooms of skyscrapers, without dirt, noise or sign 
of effort in the street. They are removing tons of ashes, 
and caring for the excavations from the basements of build- 
ings in course of construction. More than this, they are 
hauling daily many thousands of tons of freight which was 
formerly carried over the pavements in waggons. On | 
February 15, 1905, the company entered into a contract | poration rights. After considerable difficulty in securing 
with the Government under which all of Chicago’s second, | the final municipal permit to construct the system as 
third and fourth-class mail matter will be transferred from | planned—in fact, numerous alterations were necessary—and 
‘the railway stations to the new post office through the | in making an accurate survey of the streets, the company 
tunnels. A further plan to utilise the tunnels for mail | was at length allowed to begin work on the undertaking. 
‘purposes involves the building of chutes connecting the | The trunk line tunnels were to be 12 feet 9 inches by 
street-corner mail boxes with boxes in the tunnel, where ' 14 feet and the branch tunnels 6 feet by 7 feet 6 inches. 


was found that the space below the paving was almost 
completely taken up by water and gas-pipes, Sewers and 
the conduits of other companies. After investigation of the 
soil underlying Chicago, it was decided to build a deep- 
tunnel conduit system, as this could be done without danger 
to adjoining property or without interfering with other cor- 
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Thelwork was carried on almost entirely in firm clay, 
which was encountered about 19 feet below the street 
grade. The pneumatic system was used more for protection 
against labour troubles than for other reasons, for should the 
workmen go out on strike, there would be no damage if the 
work were left for a time in an uncompleted state. The 
airlocks, placed just outside the seven shafts, had iron doors 
embedded in concrete, and were long enough to accommo- 
date the work, in some cases as many as ten cars being in 
a lock at once. 

The work was carried on by miners working in three 
shifts of eight hours each, the nature of the soil permitting 
the work to be done in this way. The distance excavated 
averaged about 21 feet at each of fourteen working headings, 
and 12 miles of tunnels were virtually completed in about 


ten and a half months. 
The concrete was placed in the bottom of the excavation 


against these ribs. The concrete was then thrown behind 
the 2-inch plank lagging in 6-inch layers. The use of con- 
crete absolutely avoided any chance of settlement of the 
earth, as it was tamped into the entire space between the 
lagging and the excavation, no matter how irregularly the 
digging or mining had been done. For part of the work 
steel lagging plates were used as a special precaution, on 
account of the extra weight of the concrete. In proceeding 
with the work the face of the preceding day’s work was 
cleaned and a plaster coating of cement, made in pro- 
portions of one to one, sand and cement, was plastered on 


the old work, forming a seal and making the structure | 


almost entirely a homogeneous one. The 6 by 7 lateral 
tunnels were constructed with 13-inch bottoms and 10-inch 
walls of concrete. The trunk system tunnels were built 
with 21-inch bottoms and 18-inch walls. The cement used 
for the making of the concrete was American Portland 
(Atlas and Chicago A.A.), and the company subjected each 
and every barrel to a fourteen-day test under rigid specifi- 
cations. On the straight work mixtures of five parts broken 
stone and screenings, or five parts mixed gravel and sand 
to one part of cement were used, while at the intersections 
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| chain drew the cars up 
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a mixture of four parts 
was adopted. 

A large equipment of small tramecars, some goo jp 
number, built to run on a 14-inch gauge, double-track 
system, was provided to dispose of the excavated material, 
The cars were hoisted by power-driven elevators up the 
shafts to the head-houses and the material dumped into 
waggons. Much of this was deposited on the lake front, a 
special 10-ton, stiff-leg derrick being provided for unloading 
the waggons. In this way much valuable land was added 
to Grant Park. At one shaft near the river an endless 
an incline on to stagings or -plat- 
forms extending over dumped scows moored to the dock 
below, and the cars were then emptied into these. The 
platforms could be raised and lowered as required, so as 
not to interfere with the river traffic. 

The steepest grade in the tunnels is 1.75 per cent. and 
the grades at the railway terminals do not exceed 12 per 


stone or gravel to one of cement 


and thoroughly tamped, the lagging placed on top of the | cent. The latter steep grades form the approaches to the 


concrete, iron ribs made of channel bars being placed on | tunnels, which are built with the rails some 30 feet below 


the bottom 3 feet apart and the lagging laid at the sides | the street level. The four-way intersections have curves of 


20-foot radius, and the sharpest curves on the main lines 
are of 16-foot radius. 

The track is 2-foot gauge, laid with 56-lbs. T-rails fas- 
tened by bolted clamps to cast-iron chairs embedded in the 
concrete flocr of the tunnel. Part of the system is over- 
head trolley, while the rest is of the Morgan third-rail. 
traction system. This latter consists of a perforated metal 
plate (3 inch thick and 4 inches wide) forming a rack 
which is bolted between two lines of timber stringers. 
These serve to protect and support the rail. A special 
construction for the tunnel work was devised in the use 
of chairs of bent steel channels to support the rack. The 
locomotives are of the class used in mine haulage work, 
but are peculiar in the method of taking current. The 
rack rail serves both for traction and as a third-rail con- 
ductor, the current being led to motors, geared to the 
axles, with suitable controlling devices. The track rails 
are used for the return current. The wheel base of the 
locomotives is 243 inches. With one 75-horse-power motor 
the weight is about 3 tons; with two 80-horse- power 
motors about 5 tons. The trolley locomotives are of the 
ordinary type used in mine systems, 
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; THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


THE Exhibition of the Building Trades in the Agricultural 
Hall at Islington will be opened on Thursday next, the 
27th inst., by the Right Hon. Lord Windsor, First Com- 
missioner of Works, and as at the present moment there is 
a decided improvement in the Building Trades, it is being 
Tun at avery opportune moment. Among the numerous 
shows which are held in succession in the hall there can 
be no question about which is the most important. As 
Ruskin says :—‘‘ Every man has at some time in his life 
interest in building,” and in no other class of work is there 
such a combination of science and art. In international 
exhibitions building may appear to lose some of its interest, 
and indeed it is a common opinion that from Hyde Park in 
1851 to St. Louis in 1904 construction was inadequately 
represented. The building exhibitions at Islington com- 
pensate to some extent for the shortcomings of those 
enterprises which are supposed to be world-wide in 
extent. 

At the present time the exhibition has a peculiar inte- 
rest. The unsettled state of the world during late years 
has had the effect of raising an obstacle to legitimate specu- 
lation. In some places the investments in building have 
diminished in amount. But one of the results has been 
that manufacturers have endeavoured to surpass themselves, 
and this fact will be exemplified in many sections of the 
approaching exhibition. It is not possible to have im- 
provements in materials which are supplied by nature, but 
in artificial compounds which are intended to rival them, 
greater strength and endurance have been attained. The 
additional experience gained, for instance, has not been lost 
on the Columbian Fireproofing Co., Lid., and their concrete 
floors and peculiar system of girders will be deserving of 
attention from architects. 

Unfortunately the by-laws which are enforced in English 
towns are not favourable to construction in concrete, the 
material which is now receiving most attention on the Con- 
tinent and in America. If the authorities were more just 
towards invention we might expect to have a larger area of 
the hall occupied with illustrations of systems which would 
promote safety and economy. But in spite of the indif- 


ference there is still a wide field in which by-laws are 
inoperative. The New Expanded Metal Co., Lid., are able 
to produce floors and partitions, and their stall will show 
how far armoured concrete can be employed for the 
interiors of buildings. It will be a practical demonstra- 
tion of the system. The stall will be a light steel- 
framed structure, about 16 feet by 16 feet on plan, with 
a suspended expanded steel and concrete floor 3 feet off 
the ground, and a suspended ceiling 9 feet above the floor, 
with roofing over that. The floor has two spans of 8 feet 
by 16 feet long, one span being completed flooring and the 
other flooring in progress showing the method of construc- 
tion. The ceiling will exemplify different applications of 
their lathing, and with regard to the roof, on one side. 
will be some roofing in situ, and on the other some 
expanded metal and concrete slabs on R.S.J. purlins about 
4 feet apart. There will be also included partitions and 
walling upon the framework, both hollow and solid, to show 
the company’s different systems, and some encased steel- 
work for the same purpose. Expanded steel and concrete 
steps will be placed up to the floor, and a wood-framed 
door and sash will be fixed into the walling, and work in as 
various systems and details as possible will be presented so 
as to make the exhibit instructive to the trade. In the fore- 
court will be exhibited goods made up with iron bar and 
expanded metal, such as_ fencing, tree-guards, lockers, 
baskets, builders’ screens, riddles, &c. j 
At present the London fireproof Platewall Co., Lid., 
confine operations to partitions which are used not only 
in public offices in London but for borough councils, so 
that their work is in keeping with the by-laws. The 
company claim that the partitions are fireproof, sound-proof 
and vermin-proof, and cost less than lath and plaster. 
Messrs. Hodkin & Jones, Ltd., of Sheffield and London, 
will exhibit their corrugated-bar system of fire-resisting 
floors, which they claim are cheaper and stronger than 
other existing forms. Two pieces of flooring are to be 
shown; one being 8 inches thick, having 6-inch corry- 
gated bars embedded, and the other piece of flooring 


| 6 inches thick, having corrugated bars 4 inches deep. 


The object of this form of bar is to eliminate all flanges, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. exceeding 2 and 3 inches, sand and cement being used as 
the outside covering to the sheeting, and being finished in 


COUNTY SESSIONS BUILDINGS, PRESTON. 


MOUNT STUART, ISLE OF BUTE, N.B._THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 


STABLE BUILDINGS, SEVENOAKS. 


HOUSE AT MERSTHAM. 


CALEDONIAN STATION HOTEL, EDINBURGH:—HALL AND STAIRCASE. 


which are the chief cause of longitudinal cracks, common | | 
to fireproof floors. | | 
The Fireproof Co., Ltd, 10 York Buildings, W.C., are 
showing a well-appointed exhibit of the various kinds of 
work to which their specialité of dovetail corrugated 
sheeting, &c., may be applied. Among the work it is | 
intended to illustrate may be mentioned the London County | 
Council fireproof staircase enclosures, fireproof lift en- 
closures, both of which can be finished at 3 inches in thick- 
ness, and suspended ceilings of shallow section dovetail | such manner as desired by the client, either rough-cast, 
corrugated sheeting. The latter is used as a permanent pebble-dash, hand-floated or lined to represent masonry. 

centring to concrete floors, thereby avoiding all use of wood The Havelock Patent Plaster Partition Company, ot 
centring, so that all work in the building can be carried on | 63 Finsbury Pavement, E.C., will have a unique demon- 
without interruption while the concreting is in progress. | stration of the rigidity and lightness of the patent parti- 
The exhibit also shows the utility of the sheeting for form- | tions they are showing. A large piece of partition about 
ing straight partitions, ordinary divisions to rooms finishing | 14 feet by 8 feet will be shown carrying itself by lateral 
at 2 inches in thickness, and being fire, sound, damp and | pressure on the two sides, and is unsupported either at the 
vermin-proof, the nature of the sheeting allowing practically | top or bottom. This is achieved by the blocks being so 
any kind of plastic material to be used with same. For | constructed as to tenon into one another. ‘These partitions 
irregular work with sharp returns, panelling, &c.,the sheet- | have been used at St. James’s Palace and other important 
ing is admirably adapted. For curved work, girder and | buildings. 

stanchion casings, &c., it is by reason of its peculiar form According to the opinion of some admirers concrete 
of construction most suitable. The illustration will suggest | seems likely to supersede stone. That change will never 
the character of the exhibit. Complete buildings with or | take place in England—at least until our quarries are 
without steel framework have from time to time been | exhausted. The stone trade, it is to be hoped, will be 
erected upon this system, the interior and exterior walls | properly represented. Among the varieties which are 
being plastered to a total thickness, in most cases, of not | coming into favour is Weldon stone, which is one of the 
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lower oolites. Specimens are to be exhibited by Mr. John 
Rooke, and it is well to remember that stone of the same 
formation was used in the cathedrals of Peterborough and 
Ely. St. Dunstan’s, in Fleet Street, is a more familiar 
example. What can be done with a mineral substance 
under new conditions is to be seen in the adamantine 
clinker of Messrs. Towers & Wiliamson, which is invaluable 
for use in stables. 

Messrs. Stanley Bros., Lid., have brought glazing to 
perfection, and bricks of different and suitable colours will 
be shown. 

Messrs. Tucker G Son, Lid., Loughborough, are to 
exhibit bricks of various sizes and forms, which have been 
found especially useful in sanitary works. 

An impetus has been given to the manufacture of tiles by 
the latest styles of domestic architecture. All householders 
do not, however, approve of the change from slates. How- 


ever well they look on a sunny day, many varieties of tiles | 


are disposed to slip, and the absence of one spoils a roof. 
Messrs. Colthurst & Symons, of Bridgwater, overcome that 
difficulty by their patent tiles, which are so held together 
they can resist storms. 

Poole might be supposed to be distant from the centre 
of the fictile industry. But the Romans, who were not 
wanting in shrewdness, worked beds of potters’ clay in the 
district. It is hardly necessary to say that Messrs. Carter 
G: Co. have demonstrated that the beds are not exhausted, 
for their tiles, mosaic and faience, are known in other 
countries besides England. At Islington they will show an 
ambitious work, viz. an alcove in grey terra-cotta with seats, 
and within an elaborate fireplace in glazed faience (dark 
green), shown below with a panel in slipwork which appro- 
priately displays the arms of the borough of Poole. A terra- 


square yards have been fixed in London alone. Yet it was 
only introduced about ten years ago.  “Opalite” is a 
strong tile or plate having a rough granulated backing 
(Shelmerdine’s patent) fluxed into the. material at the time 
of manufacture, thus insuring a secure key for fixing to any ~ 
structure. It has been very largely used in hospitals, 
mortuaries, bath-rooms, &c., in fact, all places where clean- 
liness and light are of first importance. Its close joint and 
highly-polished surface also preclude the secretion of any 
fungi or vermin. It is also possible to execute any design 
in ‘“ Opalite,” and examples of dadoes will be seen which 
have been produced by Mr. William Griffiths, who is the 


| London concessionnaire. 


cotta plinth borders the stand, at the corners of which fine | 


vases are placed. Stands showing some of their latest wall- 
tiling are set on a floor of tiles and mosaic, thus in small 
space exemplifying the chief products of the firm. 

“ Opalite” has been “one of the most successful of 
modern inventions.” We understand that about 250,000 
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The Mosaic Manufacturing Co. do not confine themselves 
to one variety; marble mosaic as well as glass and gold 
mosaic and work with ceramic tesserz can be seen at their 
stand. The specimens are effective, and as an English 
company they merit encouragement. 

Another English manufacture which by . its intrinsic 
merits has worked itself into general favour is Cloisonné 
Glass, which is produced ata cheap rate. The designs are 
in a refined style, and the material is adapted both for 
transparent and subdued lights. 

Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co. are known as the patentees 
of the “ Heaped” and “ Valley” firegrates, which are found 
to be auxiliaries in affording protection against fire. But 
in addition to the fireplaces they make all accessories, 
whether mantels, tile-linings or hearthstones. They are 
also known for well-designed door furniture. Their stall 
may consequently be considered as up to date, and it will 
show interesting works in wood and metal. 

The collection of timbers by Messrs. William Oliver & 
Sons, Lid., suggests the extent of their business. All the 
woods used in construction or decoration can be supplied 
Practically their stall serves as a museum of 
timber, and thus helps in affording instruction to the 
general public. 

The stand of Messrs. Sissons Bros. & Co., Lid., must 
attract the attention of the most casual visitor, for it will 
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Architect and Contract Heporter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE | 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 
most important centres of the professions of 
Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 


ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT | 


WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 


feft at those Offices, and copies of “The | 


publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 


City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate | 


Circus, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


and the Provinces résults of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


| Street, 


technical institute at Rochester. 


Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 


| hospital at Hartshead. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devole to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* .* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Gc., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


! 
\| 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HARROGATE. —May 24.—For proposed Primitive Methodist 
orphanage at Harrogate. Conditions may be obtained from 
Rev. J. T. Barkby, Riche Mont, Harrogate. 

Hicn Wycomer.—May 31.—Secondary school, accommo- 
dation for 175 pupils. No premium offered. Mr. T. J. 
Rushbrooke, borough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, High 
Wycombe. 

Rapcuirre.—April 29.—For the erection of a free public 
library. Premiums of 507. 30/. and 2o0/. will be awarded. 
General conditions and instructions, with an outline plan of 
site, may be obtained from Mr. S. Mills, clerk, Council 


| Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 


RocuEstER.—May 15.—For the erection of a municipal 
Three premiums of 50, 

Copies of the instruc- 
had from Mr. W. Banks, 


20 and 10 guineas will be awarded. 
tions and a plan of the site can be 
surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsviTON-UNDER-LYNE. — May 2. — For disinfector house, 
mortuary and making macadam roads on the site of isolated 
Mr. J. Lowe, sanitary surveyor, 
Health Department, Town Hall Chambers. 

BARKISLAND.—May 5.—For_the erection of a villa resi- 
dence, boundary walls, &c., at Barkisland, Yorks. Mr. C. H. 
Petty, architect, 12 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

BARNSTAPLE. — April 29. — For alterations to the fire 
brigade station. The Borough Surveyor, Barnstaple. 

BaRROW-IN-FURNESS.— May r5.—Fer the construction of 
a steel road bridge over the Walney Channel, uniting 
Barrow Island and Walney Island; the bridge will consist 
of eight fixed girder spans and one opening span, on 
cylinder foundations. Sir Benjamin Baker, 2 Queen Square 
Place, Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster. 

Barry.—May 1.—For the erection of a new girls’ school 


. . . ; 5 | accommodate 398, together with a caretaker’s house 
The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in Pandey oe 39%) 108 , 


cookery kitchen, and manual instruction-room, at High 
for the Barry Urban District Council. Mr. GA. 
Caledonian Chambers, Cardiff, and 
T. B. Tordoff, clerk, Barry. 


Birkenhead, architect, 
101 Holton Road, Barry. Mr. 
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BELFast.—May 15.—For the erection of a small auxiliary Carpirr.—May 9.—For the erection of thirty-six houses 
goods office, 44 feet by 20 feet, in brickwork, with slated at Cardiff, for the Great Western Railway Company, En. 
roof, for the Great Northern Railway Company, at terminus, | gineer, Newport Station. : 
Grosvenor Street. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, CHACEWaTER.—April 29.-—For renovating the Chace- 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. water Wesleyan church, Cornwall, including new slating to 

Bitston.—May 20.—For the erection of boys, girls and | roof, plastered fr ont, ir on railings, gates, &e, Mr. 
infants’ departments for 1,200 children, with cookery, | Crothers, coal merchant, Chacewater. 


manual training centres and special science classrooms, at DrarHAM.—May 1.—For alterations and additions to 
Stonefield, Bilston. Messrs, Bailey & McConnall, architects, | Dearham Council school, Cumberland. Mr. J. Forster, the 
Bridge Street, Walsall. Courts, Carlisle. . , 

BisHop Surton.—May 6.—For the reconstruction of Denton,—May 1.—For two houses, Manchester Road, 


offices and latrines and the execution of alterations and | Denton, Lancs. Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, architect, 88 Morley: 
renovations at the Council schools, Bishop Sutton, Somerset, | Street, Manchester. : 
Mr. Wm. F. Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton, Somerset. Dewspury.—May 1.—For the erection of four houses, 


: ee . &c., in Healds Road, Dewsbury Moor. Messrs. Joh 

Bosron.— April 29.—For erection of a new infirmary, Barton & Son, architects and saree Halifax eo 
laundry, boiler-house and mortuary at the workhouse, ewahics, / » 
Boston, Lines. Mr. James Rowell, architect, Church Lane, Se a 1.—For the erestiameaae complennll 
Boston. of the roof, &c., at the Dewsbury Pioneers’ Industrial 

Bripcenp,—May 1.—For the erection of two shops and Society's warehouse, Wellington Road, including mason,. 
dwelling-houses at Wyndham Street, Bridgend. Mr. P. J. joiner, plumber and slater’s work. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, 
Thomas, architect and surveyor, Bridgend. architects, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 

BRIDGEND.—May 1.—For new Baptist chapel and sehool- Drewspury.—Ma 
room at Bridgend. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect and stabling in Hartley 
surveyor, Bridgend. 


y 1.—For the erection of two houses and 
Street, Dewsbury. Messrs. John Barton. 
& Son, architects and surveyors, Halifax Road, Dewsbury, 


BribGwaTER.—May 8.—For the erection of the proposed Doncaster.—May 1.—For the erection of new Baptist 
new building for the Bridgwater Co-operative Society, Ltd. | church. Messrs, John Wills & Sons, architects, Derby. 
Mr. John Wyatt Hill, architect and Surveyor, King Street Dupin. — May 15:— For. the erection of an electri¢ 


Chambers, Bridgwater. generating station. Mr. John P. Griffiths, engineer to the 
BRIDLINGTON.—May 2.—For the erection of farm build- | Dublin Port and Docks Board, Fast Wall,, Dublin. 


ings at Bridlington. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton FaLMouTH.—May 6.—For additions and alterations to 
House, Bridlington, the existing premises and the erection of a hospital at the 

: “a ; Royal Cornwall Sailors’ Home and Hospital, Falmouth. 
Buitpwas.—May 3.—For the construction of new stone Drawings and specification may be examined at the Home. 


piers and other work in connection with the existing abut- Heapinciey.—April 29.—For bricklayer and carpenter 
ments of Buildwas bridge. Mr, A. T. Davis, county and joiner’s work (labour only), and the plumber, plasterer, 
surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. 


slater and painter’s work in erection of four villas, Head- 
Burniey.—April 29.—For the erection and completion | ingley. Messrs. James Charles & Sons, 98 Albion Street, 

of a new church on the site of the present iron church in | Leeds, 

Briercliffe Road. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, architects, ILrorp.—May 9.—For the erection of a temporary shelter 

Accrington. in connection with the Ilford isolation hospital at Grove, 
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road, Chadwell Heath. 


urveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford. 


Mr. Herbert Shaw, engineer and 


ILrorp—May 8.—For the erection of a cottage at the 


uutfall works, Water Lane, Ilford. 
nd surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 


Ipswicu.— For building 
Messrs. Cranfield Bros., Dock Roller Mill, Ipswich. 


IreLAND.—April 
shop, for Messrs. Joseph 
Tralee. Mr. Robt. Fogerty, 


IRELAND.— May 
premises at Convoy, co. Donegal. 
Richmond Street, Londonderry. 


Revington & Sons, 
architect, Limerick. 


Mr. H. Shaw, engineer 
a chimney-shaft at Ipswich. 


29.—For the erection of warehouse and 
The Mall, 


15.—For alterations and additions to 
Mr. M. A. Robinson, 


_ Know e.—May g.—For -converting store into mortuary 
at the county asylum, Knowle, near Fareham. Mr, W. J. 


Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


LaNDRAKE.— May 
tower. 
~ Lonpvon.—For foundations 
No. 1) in erection of the Union 
SF. Mr. Harry B. Measures, 
Grosvenor Road, S.W. 


8.—For repairs to the Landrake Church 
Mr. W. Menhinick, Landrake Village, Cornwall. 
and other works (Contract 
Jack Club, Waterloo Road, 
architect, Atterbury Street, 


Lonpon.—May 9.—For the construction of a new carriage 


shed and other works at Old 
Great Western Railway Co. 
London. 

Lonpon.—May 11.—For an iron 
New Beckton school, East Ham. 
12 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


Oak Common, Acton, for the 
Engineer, Paddington Station, 


emergency staircase at 
Mr. R. L. Curtis, 11 and 


~"Lonpon.—May 15.—For the erection of a disinfec,ing 


station for the Kensington Royal 
cluding machinery and apparatus. 
borough engineer. Mr. 
clerk. 


Luppenpen. — April 29.—For 


Borough Council, ex- 
Mr. William Weaver, 
William Chambers Léete, town 


mason and bricklayer 


(labour only), carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer 


plumber and glazier’s work required 


in the erection of two 


11 


MACCLESFIELD. - May 1-—— For the erection of new 
boundary walls at the workhouse, Macclesfield. Mr, Jabez 
Wright, architect, King Edward Street, Macclesfield. 


Maiwenneap.—May 5.—For the erection of a police 
station at Maidenhead, consisting of seven cells, quarters 
for eight single constables, five residences for officers and 
constables, and petty sessional court, together with stabling, 
wall, outbuildings, &c. Mr. Joseph Morris county surveyor, 
Broadway Buildings, Reading. 

MancuEster.—May 3.—For alteration. and extensions 
of infirm wards at the Withington workho.ise. Messrs. 
Charles Clegg & Sons, architects, Manchester. Mr. David 
S. Bloomfield, clerk. . 

Mitverton.—May 6.—For, 
residence at Milverton, Somerset. 


the erection of a detached 
Mr. F. W. Roberts, 


architect, 2 Hammet Street, Taunton. 


Pencam.—May 6.—For the erection .of four houses at 
Gilfach, Pengam, near Cardiff. Mr. W. Harris, architect, 
Gilfach, via Cardiff. 

Powicx.—May 6.—For the erection of infant. schools at 
Powick, near Worcester. Mr. A. Hill Parker, architect, 
5 Foregate Street, Worcester. 


Ramscate.—May 13.—For the construction of a flight of 
concrete steps, &c., at the Marina, Ramsgate. Mr. hes 
Taylor, borough surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate. 


1.—For additions and improvements 


REDRUTH.—May 
Mr. Horace W. Collins, 


to the Druids’ Hall, Redruth. 
architect, Clinton Road, Redruth. 

Sazispury.—April 29.—For: building a cellar. at the 
Anchor brewery, Gigant Street, Salisbury.: Messrs. John 
Harding & Son, architects and surveyors, 58 High Street, 
Salisbury. 

SarisBuRY.—May 3.—For erection of a new post office 
‘at Salisbury, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
&c., Storey’s Gate, London. 

Scornanp-—May hac hor Ahe erection of a timber and 


dwelling-houses 
Halifax. 
Chambers, Halifax. 
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ScoTLanp.—May 1.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 


slater, plaster and painter’s work of a villa at Stotfield,: 


Lossiemouth. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 

SEascaLe.—May 3.—For the mason, bricklaying, slater, 
plasterer and plumber trades in the erection of two villas at 
Seascale, Cumberland. Mr. A. Huddart, architect, 9 Low- 
ther Street, Whitehaven. 

SHEFFIELD.—May 2.—For works required in connection 
with the erection of refuse destructor at Primrose Meadows, 
Heeley :—(1) Excavator, bricklayer and mason; (2) car- 
penter and joiner ; (3) ironfounder ; (4) slater ; (5) plumber 
and glazier; (6) painter. Mr. Chas. F. Wike, C.E., city 
surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


Wates.—May 5.—For-the erection of a stone bridge at 
Cwmyglo, Llanarthney. Mr. John Saer, clerk, 7 Hall Street, 
Carmarthen. 

Wa tes.—May 8.—For the erection of a new chapel for: 
Carey Baptist church, at Bridgend Road, Aberkenfig.. 
Messrs. J. & F. J. Hurley, architects, 10 Bridgend Road, 
Aberkentfig. 

Wa tes.—May 9.—For the construction of new Station” 
buildings at Aberdare, South Wales, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer, Neath Station. P 

Wates.—May 13.—For the erection of a boys’ school; 
and the execution of works connected therewith at Caegarw, 
Mountain Ash. Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, Public:Offices,, 
Mountain Ash. 


STANFoRD.—May 1.—For the rebuilding of the super- 
structure of Stanford bridge, having a span of about 98 feet 
over the river Teme, in the parishes of Stanford and 
Shelsley Kings. Mr. J. H. Garrett, bridge warden, Shire- 
hall, Worcester. : 

Strockport.—May 1.—For the erection of the Chestergate 
new schools in Hardman Street, Chestergate. Messrs. 
Cheers & Smith, architects, Blackburn. 

SwaFFHAM.—April 29.—For the erection of additional 
nurses’ quarters in the workhouse, Swattham, Norfolk. 
Mr. Louis F. Eagleton, architect, King Street, King’s Lynn. 

TayLorton.—May 4.—For the bricklaying, joiner, 
plumber, plasterer and slaterwork in connection with the 
erection of a small-pox hospital at Lower Taylorton, near 
Stirling, for the Stirling combination hospital committee. 
Mr. Andrew H. Goudie, Burgh Buildings, Stirling. 

Tiverton.—May 3.—For alterations to 16 Fore Street, 
Tiverton. Mr. W. Barrons, Deepway, Tiverton. 

Truro.—April 29.—For works at St. Anthony-in-Rose- 
land Council school, for the Cornwall education committee. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect to the committee, Green Lane, 
Redruth, 

Wates.—May 1.—For the erection of a hew girls’ 
school to accommodate 398, together with a caretaker’s 
house, cookery kitchen and manual instruction-room, at 
High Street, Barry. Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, architect, 
Caledonian Chambers, Cardiff. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


WEsTOoN-SUPER-MARE.—May 1 3-—For the erection of a 
new girls’ school, Locking Road, Weston-super-Mare:. 
Messrs. Hans F. Price & William Jane and Messrs. S. Ja 
Wilde & Fry, architects, Weston-super- Mare, 

Witspen.—May 11.—For a detached house at Wilsden,, 
Yorks. Mr. Wilson Bailey, architect, Tanfield Buildings, 
Bradford. 

Wimsorne.—May 1.—For alterations and additions to. 
choir gallery in the Wesleyan church, Wimborne. Rey, 
W. H. Groves, M.A., Wimborne. 

Winpsor.—May 1.—For alterations at the: Guildhall, 
Windsor. The Borough Surveyor, Alma Road, Windsor. | 

Woo.er.—May 4.—For the erection of a pair of houses 
at Glendale Road, Wooler. Mr. George Reavell, jun., 
architect, Alnwick. 

Woo.wicu.—May 3.—For erecting a large: heater-room: 
at the Brook Fever hospital, Shooter’s Hill, Woolwich. 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, AMAsoR. M.I.M.E., engineer-in-chief, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, London, E.C. 

Worrtuinc.—May 2.—For the erection of. a brick wall 
fronting Lyndhurst Road and Ham Road. The Borough 
Surveyor, Liverpool Road. 

———— 


_I7 is proposed to erect at Kingstown, near Dublin, an 
Eiffel tower. The structure will stand at least 120 feet 
high, and will contain some spacious apartments at the 
base. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


ME TCHIMN & SON, 73 inches wide). 
8 PRINCE'S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. | POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1905, price 6d., post7d. : } Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples... 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westininster, CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL 
BLUE and HAVE YOUR TRACINGS COPIED IN 


FERROGALLIC? Sit a 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kindg). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up fe 


PERT YU eT Ty AOC EE LL Ts ts ek STANLEY & Co., LIMITED, B, J. HALL & co. 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.B. 39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; 
v) NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. | 


No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Address, ‘‘ Tribrach, London." 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


COKE BREEZE 

screened and graded 

OR CLINK to suit all purposes 
3 in Building Works or 


Sewage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities, 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, ‘‘ Clokeful, London.” 


**WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RBon-ziwzs) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *oxtyaz,coa=er 
wpitaniiszp ws a a 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
acne: _ MARBLE,” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, . 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on. application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 
imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, DOUBLE GRIP, 


WANS LA in ov rnc. "ee" tte” |_ poral anes, Latent One EO 

Secvion 77Xcy oF Cour. Sacro IS oF Grip. BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 

MAK PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
"ROOF OF THE Dan ROBT. J. COOK Ss HAMMOND, 
RP ME EP Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— R S. 2 i ; ap. ; 
CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. any dal LaF PAL : ee ee 


Se ss eS ee Se 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 


canbe basa epesare oan 

ABBOTS LANGLEY. 
tor the erection of a seven-roomed house and bath-room for 
Messrs. Barrett & DRIVER, 
Baker Street, ‘W. 


Mr. G. W. Saul. 

tects, 23 York Place, 
Flint Bros. 2 : 
Halse . , 


—E. GLENISTER, Abbots Langley (accepted ) ’ 


Homer (declined). é 


‘BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
For the erection and extensions to the Corporation electricity 


works, Buccleuch Street. 


W. GrapweELL & Co., Barrow-in-Furness / 


(accepted ) . " ; 3 
. BERROW. 
For alterations and additions 
of Mr. R. H. C. Evered. 
tect. Quantities supplied. 
Lynham . : ‘ 
Roberts . 
GLEED Bros. 


° . . 


(accepted 
BE 


Shopford, Bewcastle. Mr. JAMES 
yeyor, Kirklinton, Carlisle. 


T. Telfer. : , : , ; 
7 ocorr. & Sons, Newcastleton, Carlisle 
(accepted) . : ‘ : 


to South Farm, the residence 
Mr. Joun Wyatt Hit, archi- 


WCASTLE. 
For the erection of a stone bridge across the Kirk Beck at 


archi- station. : 


4385 20. 0 
AAO. 2.0 O 
272 10 O 


Bryer. 
GLEED Bros. 


; PL AZ oO 


Stockham 
Scott 
. 1£385) 930 Geant =) 
. 350 (o Wa @) Bryer 
* 4 0 40.5 Obs Fursland 
Gleed Bros. . 


Murray, district sur- 
‘ TA772 12.8 


665 4 0 g-inch pipe 


HITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


W. A. Fietp & Co. 


(accepted) } ; 
For the erection of five terrace houses in Ashleigh Road, for 
Mr. Albert Lewis. 


Quantities supplied. 


For the construction of about 2,000 yards 
sewers, 


13 


BRIGHTON, 


For the erection and ‘completion of a septic tank installation 
for the disposal of sewage at the Southwick generating 


(accepted) ; . £1,248 0 O 


BRIDGWATER. 


For road-making, channel-curb, asphalte paving and drains 
on the Ashleigh estate, Somerset, 
(second contract). 


for Mr. Albert Lewis 
surveyor. 
. £466. 0 0 


457 0 0 


Mr. Jonn Wyatt HILL, 


Mr. Joun Wyatt Hut, architect. 


. £1,799 
.- 1,682 
1,650 
1,495 
1,250 
1,199 


e000 00 
000000 


CLYDEBANK. 
of 12-inch and 


with manholes, &c., Clydebank 


BLYTH. (Scotland). Mr. GEorcE Ross, burgh surveyor. . 
For making-up streets and providing and laying about 520 Brebner 5 : § : *-£3,700 {06° 
lineal yards of kerb. Mr. Rosert GRIEVES, Surveyor. Macfarlane . 2,524 15 8 
Contract No. 1. Drysdale 1,999 14 0 
Thompson. 5 ; ; Loa rg roa Duncan HOS seO et 
Simpson. : : mesoomlo. 7 J. & J. Neilson 1,926 18 iL 
McLaren & Co. - . ‘ 5 : é ae tC O!., 7 Stewart 3 : ; 1355 En 79 
J. Rosson, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted ) 208°. 9 (1 Kirkwood, Kerr & Co.. £534. 34 
i Contract No. 2. Stark & Sons ‘ : : 1,778 5 9 
Simpson . : ; ; : EEO 4.0.50 McLaughland, Anderson & Co. 1,768 11 6 
Thompson TOS, be 4 Scott ‘ : ; ; 1,591 18 10 
“McLaren & Co. : joo 14. 8 Hutchison . ; ; ; : 1,405) 0 0 
J. Rosson (accepted ) O% 2 4....0 D. Winton, Duntocher (accepted ) ay Noy gener 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 


GRANITE COMPANY, LID., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


UK 
NONXON 
yey FLOORS. 
ig 

1 ae Yard One cTotiing, Land 


x 


& CO: 


PARQUET 


H. BASSANT 


Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, W.N. 


ij. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


razor Pago Taegan Totton 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Telegrams, ‘ Toothing, London.’ 


Glazed 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


smu Farley Hom CoH Teed 
STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Thornaby, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, 


Churches, Colleges, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 


SLIDING SCREENS (running on. ball hearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
9200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in . 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


Bricks. 


B.J.HUDSON & SONS: 
MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


Don’t be burnt out. Oompare the losses below, in build- 
ings with and without May-Oatway protection. 
WITH MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIC SYSTEM. 


° J, Thomasson & Sons, Bolton aes ... Loss £48. 
Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. (Acted ten ang ee sprinkler) 
Olepington Spinning V0., Dundee ... ... No claim. 
Stockton-on-Tees: |}, Jenkinson, Leeds Loss £10. 
Do. dower: ais Loss £60. 
Mel. Address, “ May, Sheffield.” |J> Ireland & Sons, Dundee ... iM Loss £20. 
Name withheld by request, Glasgow .. No claim. 
M AY Ltd 5 (Signalled and fire put out; sprinkler 
3 did not act) 
SHEFFIELD. Shaw, Meiers & Oo., Gian é ee 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, | Aberdeen niversity Press ... ass ... No claim. 
Technical and Higher Grade Schools, Olark & Oo. (Ltd.), Anchor Mills ... _ Under £50. 
= S, Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh Under £60. 


WITHOUT MAY-OATWAY ALARM. 
Sir Ohas. Tennant, The Glen a ... Loss £100,000. 
Long Acre Motors, &e. ‘ _ Loss £290,000. 


MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM protects 
more property by millions of pounds than all similar sys- 
tems in U.K. put together. It pays to follow great leaders. 
This invention, used by J. & P. Coats, Ltd., A. Guinness, 
Sons & Co, Cadbury Bros., Rowntree & Oo., H. Tate & Son, 
Brown & Polson, Harrod’s Stores, Midland Railway, and 


———$—— 


2 is The ae Jl NGOSO ty hundreds of others, is equally necessary to you. 
Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp PATENT FIREGRATE, MAXIMUM loss from fire origivating in any building 
Courses. By sending a current of Hot Air, fitted with MAY-OATWAY SYSTEM is less than 3d. in 
The Best Material for on the injector principle, up the the £ of the value at stake. 

: Send for particulars. 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables; 
Coach-houses; &c. 


AS ESTABLISHED 
, 1861. 


CONTRACTOR TO 3% 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. +, 


_ Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 
FO Bae ass 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, 


8 ee TE NN 
For Index of Advertisers, see page x. / 


Cowsheds; 


S.E. 


chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 


Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
« JINGO ”’ Chimney Pots and 
« JINGOSO” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


No. 94 Paul Street, B.0.; Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Liverpool. 


oO 
J. WEEKS & CO.,LTD., F.R.H.S. 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Telegrams, “ Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensingtoa. 


aq 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BURY (LANCS). HALIFAX, : 


For new laundry, engine and boiler-houses, chimney and For rebuilding the Kebroyd Mills, Triangle. Messrs. Jack 


setting of two Lancashire boilers, for the Guardians. ' son & Fox, architects. i 
Mr. Atrrep Hopx:inson, architect, Bury. ji Accepted tenders. 
Dennis. s MibLey : : : : - £9,000 0 0 Crawshaw Bros.; mason” ,-*8¢, =, . 43,767 To ae 
Thompson @ Brierley 00. 1°). 1. sey a0 tao ie C.°& W. Whiteley, joiner’. 1,293 6 © 
Brierley Cmte as aad date t +. 72 DBO mates Berry, ironfounder . ; Y : . 1,065 Somme 
Warrington . eh Ge : : : + 050 ero pee ‘Rushworth:& Firth, slater .': : ’ 578 0 o 
J. Byrom, Lrp. (accepted). ; ; “OS OR aa tae Stafford, plumber ee : ‘ ; 5 241 0 0 
DARTFORD, Berry, painter... . it. 4 OR ee 39 10 o 
For supply and fixing of hot-water heating apparatus at HATHERSAGE. 
een upper hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums For the erection of five dwelling-houses and conveniences 
oard. ae ; so 
Moorwood, Sons & Co., Ltd. 8 : . £6,234 0 Be. dome eed re hitese ee Ly, Messrs, 
Kinnell & Co., Ltd. ~ . , : . - 6,200 9 “o Gillan Wea: . 42,415. Ou 
Fraser & Co., Ltd. ; : Pe ee > -O200%7O WhO 9 Im Malthouse & Ward ‘ : Oe ae 
Burroughes & Sons q ; a ue 5p Oto ai Martin Se Hachee ; “serleXe 5 oa ota 
Worsley ; ; ; ; . 51838 O10 Drake . 2,098 0 0 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. . ) : : 57 OG eee Maire ; BMP oe 2 ; . 2,095 6a 
Lea, Son & Co. . ; ; 4 : ho airare White SE it ; : 2,090 OG 
Goodwin é ; ' : ; : + (990 2 ee eae Wilson & Kenington : A 2,072 Ong 
G. & E. Bradley . 5 : : ; + 5 O95 nO: wo Bartram, at ie , j aoe on 
J. & F. May . : ; 5 : BOR OitO Dyson & Sor 1,708 I2 0 
Humphrey & Co. . : : : : » WS OLS Elo te Read 3 ; ; : 1,500 of ee 
ace ee Co. . ; j i : ; ; a! A 5 W. C. Manper, Millmount Road, Meers 
. . . 5 te. ois ot ae . . 5) ss ~ al ‘ 5 
Death & Ellwood. °~, : ; _ as 200 Sana, ee 0 ancepied) Naame i a Epi ss a 
Lancashire Heating Co, 4 , ; = 15,200) Ouro Max & Sans ; ; 7 y ' ’ 1,375 ou 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co,, Ltd’ 4995 ears +h 4 : ; : ogee F< : 1,358 ou 
ee § ; ; : ; ; ; Poth 2) 2 Symonds, mason . ; » iS .o 994 8.07 
Potter & Sons ’ 4 , : : - 4,660 0 o Pain tee 490 0 6 
R. Dawson & Co., Lrp., Hartley Works, rd yee 2 ; 
Stalybridge (accepted) : : ‘5 54,2007 900 G HITCHIN. 
EAST MOLESEY. For erection of a house at Norton Road, Garden City. Mr. 
For house and premises. Mr. D. G. ANDREW, architect. W. B. Stonesrince, architect, ak 
Potterton'’ . : ; ; , : . £1,920 0 0 Foster & Co, ; § aes 4 . 41,562 0 0 
Brade, Pater & Co. ; ‘ 4 : - 1,649 .40.'0 Redhouse 3 ; D : : . 4,426 7.0 9am 
Atkinson ; ; : : : +) (1S OG AO yO Mash 3 j : : , ; ; - .91j329 ¢ Oame 
Nibblethwaite ; 5 : : 155 Soa Corby. . : ‘ ; : ; - \. . BE 22.) ee 
Bailey & Fry : ; : ; ; i): 1,4hOt EO MIO Miles Bros. . ; . : , : «\ 1,300 Orga 
-Butt Bros. , : : E q : Ae ee ao Raban & Son f : : ‘ , -, 1;200 “Ome 
Wheatley & Sons. ; : : . -. 1,337. 0 oO:  Sinfield : 4 * ; , ‘ - 45147 0. om 


eS 
$$ eee 


HAM HILL STONE. — 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) , 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. ‘London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. | 


) FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
DAMP and DEADENS Sounp, Also for Damp Walls. , 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1370. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


cotOrhe: ALFR ED W ALKER & SON 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., London, W. oe 
Leeds; and’ 5 14 King Street, Leeds. Addresses. — 
ERATE ED ETS 


Queenboro’, 


Kent, 3 CONTRACTORS FOR AND’ SPECIALISTS IN 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects), 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. LARGE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. — 
Over 100,000 saper: yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application, Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 


1 


For CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTWAYS and BUILDINGS. 


LONDON : PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. - Chapel Street, St. Philip’s: Marsh. 


52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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no a 
KETTERING. LONDON —continued. 
or the erection of a school in Hawthorn Road. For supply of furniture an 4 fittimes forth eral lib 
dibs, _ *5 g e central library, 
O. P. DREVER oceans ees mesgi7 17.0 Benak Greed Buednwy y 
‘or new mission hall at Liscard, Cheshire. Mr. J. R. ie, In wainscot (oak). 
: ed ; ‘ pper. ; : ? F : : . £2,838 10 oO 
Mewron, architect, 59 Hamilton Square, Birkenhea d, Fire Resisting Corporation REGEN O40 
Willams . : . , . VATIO% F-9 Waring & Sons ; : : ‘ é 1,997 °o oO 
Williams ‘ . . , : : g O70 0-9 Bartholomew & Fletcher . 3 E SPT Go 0 2 
Snape - : : : ; : . 629 9 O| Wallace & Co. . Lobb i © 
Rothwell : : ; : ; ; sez ene Parkins P ; ‘ ; ; ¢ 191 He 0s 
midge . - ere re a OAL A. O |) Dearing & Sore eet ao elite einer. 1,861 0 -© 
Allen; . ; : ; : Bas OS 2.0% Harper & Co. : : ‘ : ORR Cy eke anny 
Roberts . : ' . : . ; 4 QO Finch & Co. . : ; ‘ ede ye ey Sto 37 6 
Bellis i k ‘ ; : , Res S40. Oe O Lefever : : f : | 4795 0 0 
McLachlan. : f i : . sae EEO Elliott's Moulding and Joinery Co. - i 7doplec 9 
LONDON. Hammer Se CO aa: : . 3 SET, 700., O10 
For the erection of fencing at the Belmont Asylum. eos Hamb goiisighway : : Hee = is 
ae ee Son Ltd : ; : : £555 9, Educational Supply Association . ; . 1,624 0 0 
fetal eee See's 5 ; ; ‘ sya oy ko Roberts’s Stores . ; : : : Sty k Otos lau O 
ee Sin ae ee RS fs ; ee a North of England School Furnishing Co. - 1,425 14 9 
eS! egate ee 6 LiprARY SUPPLY Co. (accepted) . ‘ i) 1,420) One 
Rowland Bros. & ; : ; ‘ ear 7 eto) O | 
Thames Steam Sawmills : ; : 1258 0; © In pitch pine 
Ennes Bros., Erith (accepted ) . : #342 01-0 Fire Resisting nee . P 1 are 86, aoe 
For cleaning and painting works at Park Hospital, Hither Bartholomew & Fletcher. } ; ; 1 862 Hautes 
Green, Lewisham. Waring & Sons . 2 ; ; 3 ‘ 1,837 oo 
Langdon & Clark. Se yy ten Ripper . : : , ’ : : . 1,800 0 O 
Dean & Co. . Wa gOs wae. ! Finch & Co. : : , : Seed Basi Saure te 
Kazak . 5 BiO17, 2, 10 Dearing & Son '. ; ; 3 : Saal oO 
Penn. : 2a hi OW O Harper & Co. ‘ : ; f é POR Ge OO 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. : ; ; J 2;444-9 0 Lefever : : : . : F eT LO". O07 
Wontner & Co., Ltd. - ; : ; Se2205 0:0 Wallace & Co... ; ; ; : PORE A EET OES, 
R.& E. Evans. sce Peter ea ee OO White . : j : : > : SVR AGL OF 0 
‘Horswill ; ‘ : ; ‘ : ea2o4. OG, -O Elliott’s Moulding and Joinery Co. . <= 902. wor 6 
Cole RnatOo 0. °/O Goodall, Lamb & Heighway i ; io aes rengE SS 
_ McCarthy : : : ; Dimoon, 13) 8 Roberts’s Stores . i 5 Yee $ NT BOM Roe 
fans, ; , f , i : aloo. Oy Library Supply Co. - ; ; : S-Pat eM OT 
_ Proctor é Son =. : f . ; Rive eC Or) O Educational Supply Association . 3 erate oN 0 
H. Kent, Lewisham, S.E. (accepted). ea Teas avon: © G. M. Hammer & Co. . ; ; i a 1e2oo! +G% 0 
Engineer-in-chief’s estimate . : is YeAGo 0; 0 North of England School Furnishirg Ce. - Sers TSO 


Cc. J. UTLEY & co: 


STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 
Established 1860. (Late W. MITCHELL.) 
Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 
CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 


DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


“HEAPED” FIRE 


(BRATI’S PATENT), 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY | 


[OHNSON& PHILLIPS ABLES, 


TESTED CUARANT 
Writs FoR PRicH LISTS AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD CHARLTON, KENT. 


Bee.) 20) ca 
WELDON STON E. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QU ALITY. 
Suitable for al) kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to a 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE UARRIBS, Cord KETTERING. ‘ ; 
mE} 2, Wexpox 1 eee -- Simple, Economical, Labour-Saving. 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. Seiad No. Ashes. Fail on Hearth 


z BRONZE MEDAL, Sanitary Exhibition, 1905. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND (The highest and only award given for Fire Grates.) 
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LONDON—continued. MAIDST ONE—continued. 
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for the Greenwich electricity generating station. HS ae . ; : : : : 4 A 
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in a recently emptied 
wick-kiln at Peterborough the arch gave way and the man 
yas buri fhot bricks. His groans guided the 
escuers, utes exertion he was uncovered. 
jis arms blistered and 
yurned all over through the c bricks, and 
‘here is no d when he 
was he would have been It was 
expected that he would recovet. 

One of the largest steel firms in South Staffordshire has 
announced that they have just booked orders for two years 
forward. The contracts include plates, angles, I’s, large 
pars and miscellaneous sections for engineers, structural 
engineers and similar heavy consumers. The prices at 
which these orders have been booked are an advance upon 
ce the spring of last year, 


100,000 men and 1 
frequent disputes in 


r was at work 


conditions and th 
buildings could be 


result of the settlem 


An American firm 
Government to buil 
cost of 1,2 


that has prevailed sin 


anything e : 
and further advances are anticipated with confidence. gasworks. 
Girders and plates have risen to 5/. 15s. to 6l., boiler plates relieves the rates 


d angles to 5/. 10s. 

Town Council have adopted a recom- 
e resident electrical engineer suggesting 
connection with the new 
n Bread Street. It was 


to 6/, 15s. and ai. 55., an 


Tue Brighton 
mendation by th 
the appointment of an architect in 
premises proposed to be erected 1 
resolved that Mr. Thomas Garrett, of 30 Ship Street, should 
be engaged as architect to prepare plans and specification, 
and to superintend the construction of the new buildings, at 
q remuneration of 5 per cent. on the cost of the work, such 
remuneration to be inclusive of all architect’s services and 
out of pocket expenses, except the preparation of quan- 
tities. 


Tue new church for the Royal 
Fastney, the foundation-stone of which 
e point of completion. 


their profits for the 
relief of the rates, 
46,000/. 

On Friday, 
of the City 0 


May 


buildings have been 
An international 


Exhibition of next 
medals and 9,500 | 
Tue Camelford 


Marine Artillery at 
was laid on March 16, 
The work of the 


1904, 1s now on th 
contractors for the fabric has been finished. The remain- Local Government 
ing minor details are being ‘carried out by the works | to permit r 


department under the superintending engineer of Ports- side waste 


mouth Dockyard. These consist of the carving of the 
capitals of the pillars, the instalment of electric lighting, the 
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New York improvements for years. 
e uncertainty as 
finished, work that 
been started has been 


d a complete steel 
50,000 dollars. 
Tue Darlington Corpor 
spend another 50,000/, on the extension of the municipal 
These and the waterworks provi 
to the extent of nearly 
THE gas committee of the Manchester 
past year wi 


f London College, 
scheme of commercia 


Association of Italian Manufacturers for 
Accidents 1n Factories 1 


councils throughout the country to su 
Board to appr 
ural district councils to sell or let 
Jand for buildi 

PENGE was transferred from 
area to Kent some ye 


17 


‘The; 
trades have delayed many 

Owing to the unsettled 
to the period in which 


ooo masters were represented. 


the building 


would otherwise have 
d. It is expected that a 
building boom. 


postpone 


ent will be a 


oo 


VARIETIES. 


contracted with the Japanese 
plant at Kuri ata 


has 


ation are seeking permission to 
de revenue that 
2s. in the Z. 

Corporation out of 
1] contribute 50,000/. for the 


while the tramways will contribute 


o’clock, the new buildings | 
in connection with the 
1 education, will be opened. These 
ired at a cost of about 30,0001. 

tion for prizes offered by the 
the Prevention 0 


s to be held during the Milan 
The prizes consist of six gold 


26, at three 


acqu 
competi 


year. 


ire. 
Rural District Cou 


ncil are asking county 
pport a petition to the 
Parliament for powers 
pieces of road- 
ng or any other purpose. 

the London County 
The London County 


oach 


Council 


ars ago. Council 


fitting up of the organ and the placing of the seats. claimed from Penge the Sum of close upon 80,0007. An 

REPRESENTATIVES of masters and men in the New York inquiry took place at Spring Gardens about two months 

building trades at a meeting on the gond inst. signed an | 48° According to the award just announced, Penge has to 
differences to arbitration. About receive from the Council a sum of nearly 5,000/. 


agreement to refer their 
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Tue Local Government Board ‘have refused to sanction 
the borrowing of money by the Runcorn Urban District 
Council to enable them to connect their waterworks with 
the Vyrnwy mains of the Liverpool Corporation. The 
Local Government Board state that a provisional order must 
be obtained, and this will entail a delay of eighteen months 
in carrying out the scheme. 

Tue Birmingham education committee have adopted the 
report of the technical education and evening schools sub- 
committee, which recommended the establishment at the 
municipal technical school of a course of instruction in 
practical sanitation, together with the formation of a Sanitary 
Board to supervise such teaching. It was stated that in 
Birmingham and round about there were 120 sanitary 
authorities. 

Tue Aberdeen Town Council at their last meeting 
discussed at length whether Jarrah wood blocks should 
be laid in St. Nicholas Street instead of 4-inch granite 
cubes. The tramways. and streets and roads committee 
recommended that the thoroughfare be laid with granite 
cubes. This report was adopted by a large majority. 

Tue Local Government Board have sanctioned the 
application made by the Foleshill Rural Council for a loan 
of 22,000/. on account of Bedworth Sewerage scheme, and it 
was decided to apply to the Public Works Loans Com- 
missioners for that amount. The Plans by Mr. T. F. 
Tickner, architect, for a hospital for infectious diseases 
other than smallpox were approved, and it was decided to 
ask the Local Government Board’s permission to borrow for 
the purpose 9,250/. 

FicurEs have been collected showing the number of 
accidents arising in the construction of the Simplon tunnel. 


THE seventh session of the International Railway 
Congress will open at Washington on May 4, when about 
1,500 railway men will meet to discuss matters relating to 
the administration of railways. Delegates will arrive in 
New York on or about April 29. The delegates wil] 
afterwards proceed to Washington, where they will be 
received by the President. The Congress will sit from 
May 4 to May 14, after which a grand tour of inspection 
covering 2,600 miles will be made, and the following cities 
and places will be visited :—Altoona, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo (including Niagara Falls), 
Schenectady, Montreal, Boston, &c. The tour closes at 
New York on May 30. 


with the Exhibition, 
their journey at Brussels. 


Tue Scarborough Town Council have received the report 
of a consulting engineer as to the damage sustained by the 
Marine Drive, at the foot of Castle 


January last. 
Commissioners) recommends remedial works with the 


Since 1898, when the work was commenced, thirty-nine 
persons have lost their lives, including the engineer, Signor 
Bianco, and two other officials, who were killed in the 
tunnel on February 24 last. The accidents to workmen 
have totalled no less than 5,536, many of which, however, 
were of a minor character, Twenty-eight were of a very 
grave nature, entailing life-long disablement. There were 
no epidemics of disease during the whole time of the work, 
and in consequence the deaths from disease were very few | 
in number. 
SCRE eM, 


that it is in, the first Stage of disintegration. 
strengthened in a thoroughly satisfactory manner another 
severe storm may cause a breach, The damaged portion, 
Mr. Walker points out, is roughly 540 yards in extent, and 
he suggests the construction 1 
of three concrete-in-mass buttresses, 
228 feet in length, at an estimated cost of 8,000/, 
sn) genes 
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TIMBER AND HARDWOOD MERCHANTS. Telegrams, ‘“THICKLY, LONDON,” 
Head Office, 214 PAVILION ROAD, SLOANE SQUARE. 
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a ~ THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


ANYONE who looked: on the Building Exhibition at noon on manufacturing provincial cities. In London the smoke 
Wednesday would hardly be able to recognise how much | nuisance is almost unbearable when it manifests 
trouble was necessary in order to make all the stalls appear itself in visitations of yellow fogs and killing vegetation. 
complete. He might be excused if he thought that chaos had Smoke has a disastrous effect on building stone, necessitat- 
come again. Everything appeared to be in disorder, and as | ing the renovation or renewal of old stonework. The aid 
each set of workmen were compelled to labour in arestricted | of chemists in warring against the evil by means of pre- 
space it seemed as if a completion would never be reached. | servatives is not to be despised, but it is far better to 
Superficial observers may not realise how much skill is | secure a prevention. than a cure. An even more vital 
required in order to make a building exhibition appear to question .to,everyone in the present day is fire prevention. 
be perfect. Building, and of a delicate kind too, has to be | It is impossible for a large body of men to aggregate with- 
executed.with many of the structures. All the parts must | out serious danger. from this evil. But vast strides have 
fit perfectly or it will be supposed that the. materials are | been made within the’ past few years, and they may 
unshapely. Allowance is rarely made for the difficulties | be seen and realised by an inspection of many of the 
which accompany the erection of these small structures. exhibits dealing with the danger. We have to recognise the 
Columns, arches, partitions, flooring, all have to be put | constantly altering methods of building which are effected by 
together with expedition and yet to present the appear- the discovery of new materials. The streets of London ex- 
ance of careful and systematic labour. emplity this fact well. It is the duty of the architect to use 
_ On such occasions the difference between English and | these advantages properly and with a regard to truth. No 
foreign workmen becomes plain. One becomes excited by | one can be quite happy in the contemplation of a jerry-built 
the novel circumstances, the other is as cool as if arranging house, and yet cheap construction is a necessity. To strike’ 
shows in a hurry .were his everyday occupation. In | the happy medium must be the goal of every architect and 
elaborateness we believe the present Exhibition to surpass | every builder. 

its predecessors, but everything was in its place when Lord Mr. Fitzroy Doll, Mayor of Holborn, proposed a vote of 
Windsor arrived to take his part in the opening ceremony. thanks to Lord Windsor. He said he did so more especially 
_ Lord Windsor, in rising to declare the Exhibition open, | as a member of the great profession of architects—perhaps 
said that if any proof were necessary of the undoubted | the greatest of all professions—the profession that has 
success, importance and usefulness of the Building Trades | supplied man’s earliest wants and still continues indispens- 
Exhibition it could not be better found than in the ever- | able to the human race. Lord Windsor was, in his opinion, 
increasing number of exhibitors. In 1895 they numbered | deserving of sympathy in his official capacity. The Board 
ninety-two, and during the last five biennial exhibitions the | of Works are the victims of a disastrous economy. The 
-number has been consistently mounting up, until in 1905 | House of Commons seemed incapable of realising: the 
the totalis 317. This result likewise demonstrates that actual material advantages arising out of the existence of 
the manufacturers of the industries allied to the building | fine buildings. Paris has not made this error, and now 
trade find it worth their while to place their inventions and | enjoys the profits. Eleven million pounds are spent by 
improvements before the public. And, furthermore, that | travellers in Italy, who are attracted by the architectural 
it is becoming more worth while for visitors to come. Lord glories and their associations. 

Windsor laid stress on the subject of smoke abatement, in Mr. Greville Montgomery, in seconding the vote of 
‘connection with which there is a special exhibit. In the | thanks, alluded with conscious pride to the success of the 
past the question has been neglected, and more espe Building Trades Exhibition. For the first time in the 
cially in this country, whether in London or the chief | history of the Exhibition the entire building was absolutely 
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full of exhibitors, every one of them being connected with Kinross, an architect whose authority 


the trade. When he (Mr. Montgomery) commenced his 
connection with the show some ten years ago the display was 
most miscellaneous, and included shooting galleries and 
sweetstuff stalls. 

Lord Windsor, in returning thanks, read an apology 
from Sir Aston Webb, R.A., who was unable to fulfil his 
promise to attend owing to a Council meeting of the Royal 
Academy. Lord Windsor expressed his pleasure in 
attending not only in his official capacity, but™as one who 
had taken a life-long interest in architecture and its allied 
arts and industries. : 


The stand of the Patent Victoria Stone is to be found in 
the gallery. To the initiated it may be said to be a com- 
pendium of building under new conditions. There is a 
bungalow which is constructed with the slabs, and which, 
besides possessing sanitary conditions, has the stability that 
is essential. Cottages constructed in that way would bea 
boon in country districts. The company also show two 
varieties of their paving slabs, which are familiar to 
pedestrians in towns all over the country. Then we see 
staircases with rectilineal and curved treads. It is needless 
to say that by the material the most difficult problems in 
such work can be overcome. The balustrading is of 
admirable design, and a part is laid out on a curved plan to 
show the facility with which all arrangements can be met. 
There are some elaborately carved columns and panels, 
vases which may be called elegant, and much else which is 
worth attention. There is a fine pilaster, and as a rival 
some Gothic panelling of excellent style. Altogether the 
combination will suggest the capabilities of Victoria stone. 


The Carron Company will be certain to attract general 
attention by their comprehensive display, which ranges 
from three stable stalls to boiling pans. If all their 
specialties appeared they would occupy the entire hall. No 
one should fail to see their grates in the seventeenth- 
century style. The originals were executed at Carron 
Works from 1780 to 1800, Since that time the designs 
were so greatly admired by architects and other experts 
visiting the works that the company decided to reproduce 
the old examples. With this object the services of Mr. John 


is undoubted, were 
secured, and he arranged the design. The success which — 
resulted has been beyond doubt, and for’ an ocular demon- 


| Stration we would point to the “Shrine” and the “ Bac- 


chanalian” grates. The first is suitable for-a boudoir or 
study and the other for a small dining-room. The 
“ Radiant” fires show all the most modern improvements. 
The bottom grate is concave in shape and has a movable 
front bar or trivet. The bar is removed from the vertical | 
to the horizontal as soon as combustion has set in, thereby 
allowing the heat to be uninterruptedly diffused. The 
designs are artistic and the “ Radiant” grate is of a very 
ornamental character. The other exhibits of the Carron . 
Company include cooking-ranges, Stoves, portable ranges, 
chimneypieces, firedogs, &c. In an age of iron and steel 
the Carron Company hold a position which is unquestioned. 
We referred last week to the Columbian Fireproofing 
Company as likely to show some of the effects which 
additional experience has produced in dealing with their 
material. One of their specialties is a section of a circular 
drain in concrete and metal which all sanitary engineers 
should carefully consider. . The diameter is about 5 feet 
and the thickness is 3 inches. The surface is as smooth as 
a perfect casting in fine metal. It would be difficult in cast- 
iron to obtain as satisfactory a section with such uniformity 
of thickness, for everyone knows that with large castings | 
there is a risk that, although the specified weight per 
yard can be assured, uniformity of thickness cannot be 
guaranteed ; an excess of metal may be found in one part 
with a corresponding diminution in another. The pipe is 
an undoubted four de force. The method of arranging the 


steel armour around isshown. Another object which is also 


important is an arratgement in concrete to serve for linings 
of Mansard roofs. They are not always easy to construct, 
and we may add that when in position they do not always 
appear to correspond with the original design, for optical 
allowances must be made which are not always easy to 
determine. By the Columbian Company’s method the 
conditions of a Mansard roof can be realised, and by the 
adoption of their system the risk of fire is so minimised as 
to appear almost trifling. The girders and other metalwork 
employed are also exhibited. 
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St. Andrew’s Church, Whitehall 
Hornsey Lane, London, N. 


Mount View Congregational Church, Stroud 
Green, London, N 


Marsworth Church, near Tring, Herts, 
Pitstone Church, near Tring, Herts, 

St. Peter’s Church, Parkstone, Dorset. 

St. Mary’s Church, Longfleet, Poole, Dorset. 
St. James’s Church, Poole, Dorset. 


St. Mary’s Church, Stoke Newington St. Mary’s Church, Atherstone, Warwick- UK 5 : 
London, N. ; ae shire, j ‘ ‘| a ‘ ie 1 me 
Harecourt Chapel, Islington, London, N. Salford Priors Church, Warwickshire, eal Ng ) Af 
St. James’s Church, West Hackney, The Jesse Haworth Memorial Church, i Ah we Y rR ste 
ndon, N, at 4\ hes j 


Park, 


Walshaw, near Bury, Lancashire. 
The Cathedral 
Africa, 
St. Matthias Church, Barbadoes, West Indies, 
St. Thomas’s Church, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 
St. John’s Church, Forton, Gosport. 
St. Paul’s Church, Peterborough. 
Linslade Parish Church, Leighton Buzzard. 
St. Mary’s Church, Linslade, Bucks, 
PDP PBI DDL AL AL ALL ALLL AL " : 
Works have been carried out under the direction of. the late Sir ARTHUR W. 
BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., J. L. PEARSON, Esq., R.A., F.S.A.) Messrs. BOOTH & CHADWICK, 
Manchester, and other eminent Architects. wees Baty 
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The pavilion of Ripolin, Ltd., is a model of good taste. | natural grey tone they show flags which are coloured, and 
Itis in the Adam style with delicate columns, medallions, | a sufficient area has been laid down to suggest the effect. 
ornament and mouldings. It would be admired by Paris | The perfection to which: the system has been carried ‘is 
decorators. The whole is covered with Ripolin in various | seen in their “non-slip mosaic flags,” which are adapted for 
tones, all being equally soft and restful to the eye. The | corridors. In order to indicate the strength and tractability 
enamel on the columns is so fine as to suggest mechanical of the ordinary non-slip flag, a number of carvings have 
polishing, but it is simply brushwork and an excellent | been made. Various samples are shown of steps’‘and 
medium. The pavilion is so successful it merits preserva- | landings. Asa further test non-slip mouldings have been 
tion. used in the decoration of the stall. 
The specimens of W. Duffy’s patent system of dowelled Messrs. Brookes, Ltd., of Halifax, show their blue and 
paving in Jarrah and other woods are shown in the three | grey Ystehede granite, which can be polished, picked and fine 
stalls of the Acme Flooring Company. The blocks of’ D | axed, and is well adapted from the uniformity of grain for 
quality are prepared from the finest timber, thoroughly | ashlar. From its strength it can be used as setts for tram 
seasoned and rift sawn, so that only the fine grain of the | lines and for kerbs. Specimens are also exhibited of 
wood is to the wearing surface. Particular attention is paid | Swedish, Irish, Welsh and English granite, and Norwegian 
to insure freedom from knots and that there shall be no | dock copings. Messrs. Brookes, Ltd., possess estates in 
sap. In addition to the D quality two others, only slightly | Scandinavia, and they illustrate by photographs the process 
inferior, may be obtained. The roadways laid by the com- | employed in preparing the stone. The Silex brand stone has 
pany for the Tower Bridge in 1895 are still in perfect pre- | been employed for the new public offices in Westminster. 
servation. The London School Board employed the | The Silex stone of the firm has been in use for many 
“mmovable Acme system” for fourteen years, and the | years. 
present education authority have continued to do so. Not a Messrs. J.. A. King & Co. can claim an analogy with 
single one of the 9,000,000 blocks supplied in 330 schools | nature for their ‘“‘ Mack” patent fireproof and soundproof 
and extensions have been rejected. The blocks will wear | slabs and blocks. By using strong hollow reeds they are 
through to the dowel and beyond it. We might mention | able to form air cells, which not only diminish the weight of 
that not more than eighty blocks are required for each | the partitions, which is often an advantage to prevent the 
100 yards super. | passage of sound. In Buckingham Palace cockle-shells. 
_ There have been many attempts to prevent the rain were employed to prevent the passing of sound, because in 
coming through roofs, rotting the timber supports, pene- | those days concrete was not used for partitions. The 
trating any plaster covering and falling into the room strength of the slabs has been tested up to 67 cwt. per 
beneath. Waison's Patent Fluted-Faced Tile is well adapted superficial foot, and a slab has been tested in a fire, which 
to achieve this object. The fluting insures the equal dis- was increased to 2,000 degrees Fahr. without the fire pass- 
tribution of rain over the tile as well as channels for its | ing through it. No metal of any kind being used in the 
downflow. The ridges are about 2 inches above the bottom | manufacture or in the erection of “Mack” slabs, the par- 
edges of the upper tile. In case of a roof abutting against | titions cannot lose their strength. Neitheris there anything 
a wall the fluted tiles form an admirable key for cement | to discolour the plastering. 
filleting. The fluting is more than utilitarian, for it is | A liberal education in the number of uses to which 
decorative as well. Vertical tiles for gabling may be had in | marble is now put is afforded by the extensive exhibit of 
many patterns from the manufacturer, Mr. Charles Watson, | the Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., which occupies six 
_ Napton-on-Hill, near Rugby. | bays in the gallery. Each stall illustrates some particular 
The Hard York Non-slip Stone Company this year | department of their business. A novel feature is the 
exemplify how a pavement that usually is monotonous in | Medmenham tiles, which were produced under the direc- 
colour may be varied. In addition to their flags of a | tion of Mr. Conrad Dressler, the sculptor. A new paving 


PP »ISELECTRIC 
MAXwow LIGHT GLASS. |" yrs. 


COMBINING LENSES AND PRISMS. " SMITH & ST EVENS, 


NO DARK BUILDINGS, rooms, or base- 
Select your Machine on past 


ments where this glass is used. 


GIVES 5 to 40% MORE LIGHT than any [| 
Fee Te eT ee | performances, not on guarantees 


for «{ next time.” 


flat-back prismatic glass on the market. 
ORNAMENTAL IN. APPEARANCE inside and 
out. 
STRENGTH immeasurably increased. Does 
not crack like ordinary prismatic glass. 


DIFFUSION OF LIGHT is complete. 
ALL SHADOWS ELIMINATED. 


HON KO 


MAXimum LIGHT GLASS : : 


Is supplied in sheets for glazing like ordinary 
window glass. 

Also in ornamental patterns glazed in lead. 

And in crystal tiles framed in copper. 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


Manchester Branch.— 

Norton Street, Greengate. 
Birmingham.— 

Ww. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. 
Seotland.— 

W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. 
Dublin.— 

Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 
Holland.— 

Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn- 

haven 37, Rotterdam, 
a 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, prsce 12s. 6d 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Patentees and Manufacturers: 
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MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, LTD., 


ws r E. J. DOBBINS, Managing Director, 
Si als 34 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 
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material is seefi in Petroglass, which is harder than | and to strike out on new lines. The workmanship is of a 
granite, unaffected by acids or oils, and has been proved | very high quality and excellent finish. One door is fitted 
to resist a current of 10,000 volts. The extent of the selec- | with composition panels, which may be picked out in- 
tion now available to users is seen in the display of | colours, thus: giving a striking effect. Several differe nt — 
160 small slabs’ of different marbles. <A conspicuous | porch fronts are shown with great effect. Builders’ joinery — 
feature of a noteworthy exhibit is a slab of Greek cippolino, | in all its requirements is provided by Messrs. Stavers Sev, 
standing over Io feet in height, and of beautiful colouring. | Stavers, 158 Leadenhall Street, EC. ; ; 63 
It may be noted that these marbles are taken from the Euboeolith Patent Flooring is a plastic material which — 
-Stock-rooms of the firm, and are not specimens specially | may be laid in situ on concrete, old wood floors, flagstones, Ke 
obtained for display. A very effective combination of | &c. It is fireproof, and being a solid, jointless mass affords _ 
wood and marble is shown in a chimneéypiece. Marble | no possibility of the accumulation of dirt or bacteria. It is 
pavements are seen in various designs, as well as mosaic | therefore especially adaptable for hospitals of all kinds, — 
work. The parquet and joinery is on a level with the} The company have found that in this description of work: 
other exhibits of the firm, and this is high praise indeed. a hollow skirting all in one with the floor 1s advantageous, 

An exhibit of an eminently utilitarian character is that | But hospitals are only one. of the Many varieties of build- - 
of the Preston Granite Concrete Company, Lid., Preston. | ings where Eubeeolith: is employed. Others are schools, — 
They show their granite concrete slabs, which form a most halls, barracks, factories, workshops, &c. Mr, J. Percy Day, 
enduring’ pavement. The slabs are capable of standing 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, will supply any informa- — 
a pressure of 600 tons:on each. The thickness varies. In tion. | “% 
Lancashire, for instance, the wear and tear is such that a Art and permanence might be taken as a motto by the 
thickness of 25 inches is usually specified. Chiefly owing | manufacturers of Durolite. - They are artists’and painters in 
to the substitution of boots in the place of clogs in the south | stained glass and in other forms, and they wish that the 
of England the thickness required is only 2 inches. The | beautiful tiles which they produce should be of a character 
firm are in the fortunate and unique position of being able | which will endure. The tiles are of exceeding toughness, 
to ship direct on board the boats in the Preston docks. | for they can be struck by a hammer without fracture, 
This advantage has a most material effect on the price they | They are also lined with a material which is an impediment 
can quote. The firm are about to send 30,000 yards of | to the spread of fire. Whether the tiles are plain or orna- 
their paving for Capetown, which is, we believe, the first | mented they are alike enduring, and a wall lined with them 
contract of its kind to be secured by an English firm. is not liable to the unsightly appearance which is some-_ 

Two traceried windows on each side of the stall times caused by ordinary wear and tear, and sometimes by 
occupied by the Empire Stone Company will be sufficient to | the disregard of people. Several varieties are to be seen 
arrest the attention of passers-by. Another architectural | lining the stand of the manufacturers, who also show 
feature is a couple of Tuscan “éolumns similar to those to | examples of stained glass and of an application of photo- 
be used in the Society Buildings, Birmingham. The stone graphy in the form of landscapes and portraits which is 
is shown in various colours and resembles Portland stone, | remarkable. All the contents will bear rigorous examina- 
red or yellow Mansfield. Two different examples of steps | tion. 
are shown, as well as samples of flagging. We hesitate about referring to The Architect stand, but 

Among the many original features exhibited by Messrs. | it deserves notice as an example of expeditious construction. 
Stavers G Stavers is their machine-grained door, which | It is mainly constructed of Kent slab plates and wooden 
would deceive anyone not initiated into the secret. There framing. The material is possessed of many invaluable 
are about forty other deal doors shown, and every one is qualities, but it should also be added that in emergencies it 
according to an original design, well repaying the avowed | lends itself to the occasion, and when painted a pleasing 
endeavour of this firm to leave behind old-fashioned ideas | structure is obtained at a moderate cost. 


INTERESTING to ARCHITECTS. 


The ‘‘HERMETICA” RADIATOR (Patented). For Rooms, Halls, Offices, Schools, Shops, &c. Requires no furnadée 
and no replenishing with water. Each Radiator is self-contained. No trouble, no smell, Next to no cost for 
working. Railway companies use it for Waiting Rooms. The L.C.C. use it for Board Schools. 


FURRED BOILERS anp PIPES. 


FOR SIMPLE BUT INFALLIBLE REMEDY, SEE PROSPECTUS OF 


TUBULAR BATH BOILER CO. , Ltd., 184 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C. 


|] | age ae SOR 

American Maple F-. flooring. 

TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. ae 

THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCED. 
ST_DURABLE AND SANITARY 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 188 10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No. 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Veneer, London.” 


dg: SAINSBURY 


Address, CLOCK WORKS, eho 


‘owe IE ROTEE ERS, Walthamstow, 


568 WALTHAMSTOW. 12rkD Meduleh Reg x. LONDON, N.E. 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, - 


Contractors to the War Office, India Office, Colonial Office (Crown Agents). 
SPECIALTIES: s 
CHURCH AND TURRET CLOCKS, TOWN HALL CLOCKS, PROJECTING CLOCKS, with 
ornamental wrought-iron drum and bracket. 
CLOCKS RECONSTRUCTED OR REPAIRED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
WROUGHT OR CAST-IRON DIALS, glazed with opal glass suitable for illumination. 


COPPER DIALS. 
Aiso Manufacturers of English Dials, 


Bracket and Chime Clocks, Ships’ Levers, &c. 
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THE WINGET CONCRETE BUILDING-BLOCK 
MACHINE. 


Tur varied possibilities of concrete as a building material 
are becoming more and more widely recognised. At the 
present juncture such a contrivance as the Winget concrete 
building-block machine is of an eminently useful character. 
It possesses many noteworthy features. 
blocks can be made for an 8-inch or an 18-inch wall with 
equal ease, and of any shape.’ They may be rock-faced, 
eut, sawed, chiselled, brush-hammered, panelled, plain or 
‘highly ornamental faced by merely attaching the proper 
wing-faced plates made in accordance with the desired 
architectural design. The mechanism which can accom- 
plish so much is of wonderful simplicity. It forms the 
mould, relieves the block, and removes the cores auto- 
matically by merely revolving the gear attachments. Two 
seconds are sufficient to form the mould, and in three 
seconds the block is ready to be relieved. Nevertheless, 
they have all clean, hard and sharp corners, making 
solid, closed and lasting joints. The variety of forms 
obtainable is remarkable. The 
with oval or hexagonal openings, with recesses for the 
admission of the ends of joists, with flues from top to 
bottom; circular, having different degrees .of radius, 
45 deg. angle blocks for use in bay windows, or a special 
plate permits of the turning out of caps and sills up to 
48 inches long. Messrs. H. J. Stoddart & Co., 144 Bath 
Street, Glasgow, 
machine in Great Britain and Ireland. 


2 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tur new sanatorium, Blackpool, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet ventilators, the 

_ same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
-of Manchester. aie: 
Tue two blocks we give herewith illustrate the main 
feature of Cooley’s patent system of double dowelling wood- 
block flooring. The effort has been to improve on the 


The concrete | 


blocks may be made solid | 


are the general sales agents for this | 


existing methods of combining wood blocks. This is 
done, as will be observed, by their patent pin. The two 
main shanks of the pin are forced into the blocks. In. 
addition to the grip thus obtained the joint is strengthened 


| by the two projections! which are turned at their ends in 
different ways, and again entering the block form a double 
dowel. The pins may be inserted in any part of the blocks. 
The flooring is rendered so immovable that no adhesive 
composition is required. In case of dampness a thin coat_ 
| of composition may be laid. Every floor laid down in 
accordance with this system is accompanied by a guarantee 
for six years. The blocks may be had in two qualities,the 
woods in general use being yellow deal, pitch pine or oak,, 
and the timber is thoroughly seasoned before use. 


MANCHESTER WATERWORKS. 


NEARLY six miles of new iron piping have been laid on 
renewals account during the past year, 143 miles of iron 
piping have been laid in extensions in various townships, 
and connections have been made to 5,975 additional houses 
and other premises by means of over 5% miles of service 
piping at an expense of 1,667/. 1s. 11d. The 36-inch main 
from the Prestwich reservoirs for the distribution of water 
from Thirlmere has been completed, and the new arrange- 
ments in connection with the supply of water to the town- 
ship of Salford came into force with the quarter ended 
| March last. 


THE MOMENTUM ENGINE (Patented). ‘The Discovery 0 


IN OPERATION AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, 


THE discovery; that, a free racing Flywheel possesses two natures, under one—it will receive rotary motion for the application of twenty 
that when it is connected to a working load it will throw 


NOW 
pounds—notwithstanding it weighs a ton, and the second nature of the 
out the rotary value of the centres of the 
This discovery means several great Flywheels, 


a working shaft, to which it is connected, and from which it is disconnected for 
This Engine can be seen running 


prove thatthe Theory of Energy is false. 
The 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ 


weights in motion, by the square of the velocity, 
each separately driven by any motive power, each Flywheel taking its regular turn to revolve 
and also these Engines, 


Engine has taken a first-class Diploma of Merit atthe Alexandra 
Offices: 19, 192 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, 


Plans or SCHEMES submitted free 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &C. 


For Every Description of 


OFFICE & BOARD ROOM FURNITURE 


‘APPLY 


ALLARD & CO. 


| 33 JEWRY STREET, FENCHURCH STREET 


Telephone 5766 Avenue. 


f Mechanically-made Power. 


LONDON, N. 


Flywheel is, 
the centre of Gyration. 


a greater length of time. Radium, 
the electric light at the Ajexandra Palace. 
Palace for Electric Lighting. 


It is explained free. 


LONDON, E.Cc. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent RoBERTS 


CHERRY ROW, 


LEEDS 


PRICE LIST FREE. 


For Index oft Adwertisers, sce page x- 
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The report adds :—The reservoirs, watercourses and 
other works at Longdendale have been maintained in an 
efficient condition. The offices and workshops at Bottoms, 
‘which had been in use many years, have been rebuilt, the 
old material being made available as far as possible. The 
scheme which has been devised for utilising the flow of 
compensation water for generating electricity for lighting, 
supplying power at the workshops and working the private 
railway up the valley has also been completed, and is 
working satisfactorily. The Thirlmere works have also 
been maintained in a satisfactory condition. Considerable 
improvements have been made by the Cumberland County 
Council, with the co-operation of the committee, in the roads 
and bridges at Thirlmere, which will prove of great advan- 
tage to the waterworks estate. The drainage of Shoulthwaite 
Moss, which has been contemplated for some time, is also 
being proceeded with. The works for the raising of the lake 
were so far completed in March last as to allow of water 
being impounded to the new level of 15 feet above that to 
which the lake was first raised. The second line of pipes 
throughout its entire length of about 453 miles: has con- 
tinued to work very satisfactorily. Some little work in 
connection with the trimming-up of the surface of the land, 
roads and other small matters remains to be done. The 
amounts paid to the contractors during the year have 
been :—Messrs. Fisher & Le Fanu, 28,010/. ; Messrs. Monk 
& Newell, 16,850/, The final statements of the work done 
under these contracts are now being prepared. The con- 
tracts for valves, bridges and sundry ironwork are practi- 
cally completed, 8,3552 having been paid on account of 
these during the year. The work of lining the aqueduct at 
Hutton Roof has had to be suspended during a portion of 
the year, but the same will be again proceeded with as soon 
as possible. 

The demand for hydraulic power has been steadily 
maintained during the year. The plant already installed 
is utilised to within 10 per cent. of its maximum capacity, 
and the committee have ‘at present under consideration the 
question of the erection of an additional pumping station. 
Connections have been made to eighteen additional premises, 
containing sixty-four machines. The total number of 
premises into which the supply is now introduced is 496, 
and the total number of machines connected is 1,839. The 


total length of hydraulic mains laid is 20° miles and 
461 yards, of which 669 yards have been laid during the 
year, t 


> 


PREVENTION OF LEAD POISONING. 


Tue medical officer of health to the Chesterfield Rural 
District Council in his last report says :—Several cases of 
lead poisoning were reported to me during the year, and I 
found on examination that they were genuine ones. The 
fact that the water as supplied in house services will take 
up lead, though it shows no acidity when tested with lacmoid 
solution, points to the necessity of further treatment than 
the passing of it through lime filters, or the addition of — 
Paris white to the water in the reservoirs. No doubt these 
measures do some good, but the water sheuld be rendered . 
slightly alkaline by the adoption of some such system as is 
used at Redmires or the addition of sodium carbonate as at 
the Wakefield Corporation Waterworks. In the supple- 
ment to the thirtieth annual report of the medical officer of 
the Local Government Board, Dr. Houston writes respect- 
ing the last :—“‘ Five hundred gallons of a strong solution of 
soda (about 1 Ib. per gallon) are mixed with one million 
gallons of acid water. The result is very satisfactory, as 
the water after treatment no longer acts on lead and is 
slightly more than neutralised. ‘As regards erosion of lead, 
it may be added that while the ‘untreated’ water Possesses 
strong erosive ability, the ‘treated’ water is not only cured 
in this respect, but is placed, as it were, in a state remote 
from the possession of erosive ability. No other form of 
‘treatment’ appears to confer this property on water in an 
equal degree.” 


Mr. Georce Apam Hart, of Birmingham, has been 
recommended by the sewerage committee of the Leeds 
Corporation for appointment as sewage engineer at a salary 
of 1,000/. The successful candidate, who is one of a large 
number of applicants, has been chief assistant engineer to 
the Birmingham Tame and Rea Drainage Board. 
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NEWBURY. STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
For taking-down and rebuilding premises 1n Cheap Street, | For the supply of various articles to the Board of Guardians. 
Newbury, for the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Pe ial tender 
Hospital and Grammar School. | Mr. W. H. Bett, : AT Ege ada 
architect, Newbury. Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, bakehouse 
Bedwin £1,910 0 0 ovens . ; ; 4 ; ; pL405e Ot 0 
Hoskings Bros. . BEEaycano. o Howson & Sons, Hanley, baths, &e.  . ABON-O;,-O 
Head 2 Se 1,461 10° 0 Hartley & Co., Stoke-on-Trent, iron principals 400 0 o 
Elms & Sons 1,453 11 6 SLEIGHTS. 
Kingerlee & Sons 1,387 © O|} For the erection of a seven-roomed bungalow for Mr. E. 
Chivers : ; : : : meray O.) Anderson. Messrs. Barretr & Driver, architects, 
A. Brazier, Pound Street (accepted ) P55 e. OU O 23 York Place, Baker Street, W. 
Braim & Son . . : : &£320 10-0 
PONTEFRACT. Chapman 21011 0..50 
For the erection of three shops, offices and workrooms, for | Fletcher™; Zep h © oleate) 
the Pontefract Co-operative Society. Messrs. GARSIDE | Harland . q : : ; azoG., O° 0 
& PENNINGTON, architects, Pontefract. | J. Hurcuison, Sleights (accepled reduced tender 
» Gill & Sons . 945327 0 o| 2201.) ; : ‘ : A abs. 6 
Moberley me ei3052 0, 0 SMETHWICK. 
_ ae Bans tee 9 ©} for the provision of an additional double-line loop to the 
an x Ww 5 : tae if 3 | proposed elevated siding into the gasworks. 
seat ee Ub ae E. C. & J. Keay, Lrp. (accepted) 4936-0: 9 
Thompson & Sons att 27m 3 0 
Jackson & Dimberline. 118250 0 TODDINGTON. 
Gundill : . 3 ‘ 1,076 11 o| For the erection of a pair of six-roomed cottages and a 
A. A. Askam AND OTHERS (accepted ) O09 1.0 seven-roomed single cottage and bath-room for Mr. H. 
Andrews. Messrs. Barretr & Driver, architects, 
SCOTLAND. 23 York Place, Baker Street, W. 
For carrying-out the drainage scheme at Newton Mearns, Pair of Cottages. 
for the upper district committee of Renfrewshire. | Howman & Co. . . . Tees ena) 
W. M. Foutps, Paisley (accepted ) _ £1,948 16 11 | Hopkins . >) -42:3;. 0% 10 
| Oakey . : : : 420 0 O 
SCOPWICK. Collins & Godfrey . ; 3567 0. 0 
For erecting new Wesleyan chapel and school. Mr. J. R. | Ee) Bates Cb 306 oe e 
Harkes, architect and surveyor, 11 Mint Street, spray 0. (declined) 
Lincoln. Single Cottage. 
Crookes . : .4777 16 7\| Oakey 4264 O--O 
Halkes Bros. . eee O-- -O Hopkins . 505 (10 70 
W. & M. Halkes 710 15 o|  Howman & Co. : 346 0.0 
Saxby . ; : : ; : Seeeeto7-200-0'| Collins'& Godfrey”. 224 0.0 
R. L. Horranp, West Parade, Lincoln (ac- | Esplay &.Co., Ltd. . : 2056 O" O 
cepted ) : ; : . 640 10 0! Estcourt & Sons (accepted ) 274 0 O 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


ALDWINS, 1. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


(ile 
GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 
GALYVANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 7 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. Z 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 : 
TT 


TEWKESBURY. TUNBRIDGE WELLS—continued. 
For the erection of an elementary school at Tewkesbury. Coxhead E , ; ; : 7 £7449 One 
Mr. M. H. Mepranp, county architect, Gloucester. Murray & Co. : ' fine : 74445 8 8 
Estcourt ‘ ‘ : : . . - £3,659 9 0 Soan ., : : : : : : : 7,443 0% 
Williams sp tg 8 6" iB O56 S 0 TO maalic & Co. |) 1, - aa ann 2 age 3 5 
Drew . . . . . . . - D495 POCO Roap Marntenance Co., Gravesend (accepted) 7,159 3 11 
Wilkes se é ; . : -~ §3)359 Onno! Engineer’s estimate. , : , . 7,512) oma 
Thee Wallington . : ; : Bae x : For (Contract No. 2) the erection of an engine-house and 
Retwede ; ; ‘ y : ‘ 3,180 ae, other works incidental thereto, in connection with the 
Golbarie ek ‘ ; : 3.11 917 0 Rs EC ene Cea ts ; 
ay rr. : ‘ ; SEDO or the Tonbridge Rural District Council. r. FRANK 
Cottins & Goprrey, Tewkesbury (accepted) oy Sie c Harris, engineer, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Pickard Mee 3 : : : . . 41,780 ‘Oo 7am 
For the construction of about 138 yards of 12-inch, 2,500 Bases. . . . . , . - 1,247 18 o 
yards of g-inch and 460 yards of 6-inch stoneware Jackson . : . . . . . 828 0 0 
pipe sewers, together with all manholes, lampholes, Jarvis & Son . . . . . . 820 0 0 
ejector chambers and two 55-feet diameter percolating Nunn . . . . . ; . . 600 0 o 
filter-beds, and other works incidental thereto in con- lles, Sea ae : . . . . . 470 O 
nection with the Paddock Wood sewerage and sewage- Crates & Son : . : . : : 479 0 0 
disposal works, for the Tonbridge Rural District Davis & Leaney . . . . . . 460 0 0 
Council. Mr. Frank Harris, engineer. Wallis & Co. . . . . . . 450 0a 
Page . , ; . ‘ ; 60,825 Odea Road Maintenance Co. ‘ : P ; 429 0 0 
Davies & Leaney. : : : - \ 9,40 12S 0 Coxhead _ . ; ° . . . . 402.0 0 
Osenton : ; ; : : =. 9,4 20 a Ol eo Green . ; . 3 , . . . 3750 ae 
Pickard ‘ ’ ; f } . 8,69t ees Manders. , : : : . ; 365 0 oO 
Crates & Son : : : . : =) 80;337 1OmeG Carley. : : : . . ; ’ 359 18 6 
Streeters & Co. . . : ; : - 5) 200 tou Jarvis . : : : 4 ; . : 359°. Ofm 
Pedrette ‘ : : : : A > | S}O08 auO.grs Cook & Son . . . . : : 348 0 0 ® 
Jameson & Son . . : : : - 700% Meso M. C. Turry, Capel (accepted) gall 284 0 oO 
Jarvis & Son f ; : ; i - * 7,080 Soto Engineer’s estimate : é : 350 Of 
Nunn . : : ‘ F : 5 «7 7 Od a eee 
Jackson : es ; . 7,906.10.) 4 UPTON-ON-SEVERN. 
Jarvis . ; 3 : : : , - 7,840 12 0| For carrying-out sewerage work in Bellars Lane. 
Jackson . : . ; . . - 7,791 9 10 F. W. Hayes (accepted) . 5 : : . £168 0 o 
Manders 3 : é ‘ ; : - 57,708, ee Davis ; : ; ; ‘ 163 0 0 
Pedrette:& ‘Co. 4 ‘ 3 ; = 7,751 sh Geet 
Rogers & Wood . : F " : » “7708S 1ORRO WOLSTANTON 
Arnold & Sons. F ; : . | 7s7ORaTS Eno é CR 2 
Wheeler @ Con. ; ; ; . 7,693 11 8 For the erection of temporary buildings at the workhouse. 
Rayner j : P ; . 7,633 0 5 J. GALLIMoRE (accepted ) 5 : ; . £1,050° Ome 
les, jun. : , . : : : - .7,577 11 3 | For the construction of a block of workshops. 7% 
Dixon & Co. : : ’ : : TGA oe aes J. GALLIMORE (accepted) . : 5 : . 4827 0 
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also FLOORING TILES. 


v al ‘i STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES, 


CUY ST: ALLS» Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ RICHARDS, TUNSTALL.” 


Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central, 


London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLICA 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 


Specialty: 


HITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 


Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on application. 


— 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


ILLUSTRATIONS. WHEATLEY. 
| For carrying-out street works. 
THE MARRIAGE AT CANA. F. & E. Fox, Balig (accepted) . : : . £122 16 o 
WHITSTABLE. 
CHURCH OF ST. MARY HIGHWEEK, NEWTON ABBOT. For enlargement of police station. Mr. F. W. Ruck, county 
architect, Maidstone. 
Denne & Son . : : : ; 262,590 .0 0 
NEWTOWN LODGE, HUNGERFORD, BERKS. Sturry Building Co. ; : - . -2,500 “0° 6G 
Wallis& Sons. 5 : : ; a2. AG6) OO 
= ——— Smith . : , ; ; P ; M2395 0. -C 
WALTHAMSTOW. Avard . : : : : ; : s Peers i Ie) 
Pearce & Sons . : : ; : «) BEC 6 
For the erection of schools for mentally and physically de- Porter . ; : ‘ : J i . 2,349 0 0 
fective children, to accommodate sixty each, Clifton Browning . i ; ’ ; E 2348.0) 0 
Avenue. Mr. H. Prosser, architect. Quantities by Martin . é é ; ; ; . 2,300 0 0 
Mr. G. T. G. WricHrT. Amos & Foad : : 5 F 2,280 0 0 
riyde . : : : ° “Ah; 469 0 Oo Fuller & Son : Pee z.2000 OO 
Turtle & Appleton . . : . 6,930 0 Oo Gann & Co.,, Whitstable (accepted) : 2 1SG4..0,-°0 
Martin, Wells & Co. . : : 2 eG 7505-026 
Kirk & Randall . : ‘ 5 ; eo. Abe oO WOOLWICH. 
Groves & Sons. ° : : : - 6,698 © ©| For lighting the Woolwich union infirmary and nurses’ 
Horswill : : ° . . . 6,639 9 0 home, &e., by electricity. Mr. J. O. Coox, architect, 
Sans & Burley . 5 : : : 0,535, 1.02 0 Woolwich. 
Faulks . ; ’ , : : : n46,200 0". .o Barlow & Young. : : ; } . £1,983 0 0 
Coxhead_ . ; - ; ; : - 6,100 9 0 Marshall . . : ‘ ; A S40 dg FOO LO 
Maddison . , : : ‘ : PAO OSA. iO. (O Boaz . ; P 4 ; ; ; 72804 0l40 
F.&E. Davey . : : , : - 5,987 90 oO Berry. - P : ‘ j 3 . 5104-7 0.0 
Rowley Bros. . . a : oe 502 O10 Bean Co. A , 2 : : ; 21,1540 14 aeG 
Crisp. I ‘ : : - 5,886 0 oO Lightfoot. 5 1,027 =f oe O 
R. & E. Evans . : . : : - 5,782 0 oO National Electric Construction Cor : 5 998 Oo oO 
Knight & Son. ° . : : + 5,776 9 © Woolwich Borough Council : : : 892 16 ‘oO 
J. & J. Dean ° : : : . - 5,039 9 © Lea, Son & Co. . : : : ; 4 845 0 Oo 
Pollard & Brand . ; : ; : e344 0 (0 A. i Wood : ; ; : : 817 0 0 
Manders : 4,949 4 I0 Clements, Booker & we : 747 15 90 
Referred to new education committee. For a small building to be used asa shelter for casuals at 
the union howe Mr. J. O. Cook, architect, Woolwich. 
Thomas & Edge  . : i £257 0 Oo 
Ware =a F ? : : ‘ yey Be Tete 
WREXHAM. Sanford & Co. ; A : : : 4. (nk), @ © 
For carrying-out the Cefn and Acrefair sewerage works. Mills 21S Oe 
_ J. T. Jones, Cefn (accepted) . ; : £9135 ome) J. SANFORD, 39 Red Lion Lane, Plumstead 
' Engineer’ s estimate . A : : 5h WETAS OE Ke) (ac cepted) : ; ZOO mo 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Municipal Electrical Association will hold their 
annual meeting in Edinburgh in the end of June, and pro- 
pose visiting Glasgow on the 28th of that month, with the 
view of inspecting the various electricity works belonging 
to the Corporation. 

A NEw section of the South Lancashire Tramways Com- 
pany’s service between Tyldesley and Boothstown has been 
opened for traffic. It is now possible to travel almost from 
Manchester to Liverpool by electric car. The exception is 
a stretch of about two miles between Boothstown and 
Winton. 

Tue Government of Ontario has under consideration a 
plan for the operation of the Government owned railways in 
the province by electricity. The required power could be 
easily generated by the numerous waterfalls in the pro- 
vinces, and it is believed the result would prove cheaper 
han can be obtained by the use of steam. 


Tue Stepney Borough Council’s electricity committee 


reports that a gross profit of a fraction over 6 per cent. on | 


the capital employed at the end of the year has been 
realised. After providing for interest, sinking fund and 
other charges, a net profit of a fraction under 27 per cent. 
has been made. 


In a report on the railways of the United States by the 
Hon, Robert Collier, of the British Embassy at Washington, 


it is said with regard to electric traction that while electricity | 
is almost exclusively used as the motive power of the 


extremely numerous tramways 1n every part of the country, 
on railways it is used to a yery limited extent only; the 
overhead railways of New York and Chicago are the most 
conspicuous instances. For working trains through tunnels 
where the traffic is intense and for suburban work in general 
it is probable that electricity will be more and more used as 
the motive power, but the prospect of anything like a revo- 
lution in the direction of its being employed to work long 
distance railway traffic seems remote. 

Accorpiné to the report of the British Consul at Venice 
there are several projects mooted for the institution of 
electric trams in the Venetian provinces. One, which would 


be undertaken by a Berlin firm, is to construct branch lines 


starting from Venice, Padua and Treviso in different direc 
tions, chiefly through districts not traversed by the railway, — 
At Verona there is a project to build an electrical railway 
to pass through Lazise to Riva di Trento, apparently to 
join the main line of the railway. The Belgian company — 

which has the concession for running the horse tramways 
in Verona will transform them into electrical lines. The 
force will be derived from the river Milani, which will pro a 
vide sufficient power not only to propel the carriages in — 

the town but also to transform the steam tram line Verona. _ 
Cologna into an electrical one. Other projects are under 
discussion at Vicenza, Udine and Belluno, and as waterfalls 
are plentiful in the Venetian region, there will probably be ~ 
a great development of electrical lines in future, unless 

modern invention provides economically running motor — 
cars, as no tracks would be required for them. ; 


a 


< 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Ture Chelsea workhouse has been extended at an actual — 
cost of 32,1317, or nearly 7oo/: less than the contract price. 

Tue streets and buildings committee of the Preston © 
Town Council have approved of recommendations which ~ 
will lead to the extension of the fire station in Tithebarn 
Street ata total cost of 1,950/. Four houses in Everton 
Gardens are to be purchased for 740/. 

Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette records that the number of 
failures in the building and timber trade during the week 
ending on the 21st inst. was lower than that of the corre-. 
sponding weeks of the two previous years. The exact 
statistics are twenty-one failures in the present year, 


; thirty-one in 1904 and twenty-three in 1903. 


THE municipal authorities of Antwerp invite tenders for 
the supply of material for and the construction of a publie 
exhibition hall to be erected in the Place de Meir, Antwerp. 
The adjudication will take place on May 23, and a deposit 
of 800/. will be required to qualify any tender. <A copy of 


| the specifications may be seen at the offices of the Com- 


mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 


73 Basinghall Street. 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SA 


Flows Freely, 


Hard Wearing, 
Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION. 


“¢ 
One Gallon covers from 
A 60 to 7o Square Yards 
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on a prepared surface. 


ALENE™ 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 


RED LABEL For our- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 
3315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 
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Architect and Contract Aeporter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 


most important centres of the professions of | 


Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange-— 


ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 
WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING ge CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


| technical institute at Rochester. 
| 20 and 10 guineas will be awarded. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to. make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS,. ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Te enders, Gc., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Harrocate.—May 24.—For proposed Primitive Methodist 
orphanage at Harrogate. Conditions may be obtained from 


Rev. J. T. Barkby, Riche Mont, Harrogate. 


Hicu WycomBe.— May 31.—Secondary school, accommo- 
dation for 175 pupils: No premium offered. Mr. T. J. 
Rushbrooke, borough ‘surveyor, 77. Easton Street, High 


| Wycombe. 


RocuEster.—May 15.—For the erection of a municipal 
Three premiums of 50, 

Copies of the instruc- 
tions and a plan of the site can be had from Mr. W. Banks, 


Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 


left at those Offices, and copies of “ The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 


publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD | 


| engine-house near Aldeburgl 
| James Mansergh & Sons, engineers, 


& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
} Circus, E.C. . 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmei’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer | 
én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the | 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this | 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER. will. further | 
answer any legal question that. may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL | 
ADVISER,” Office of ‘‘ The Architect,” Iniperial Buila- | 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. Ve 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Ti enders | 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | 
may be interested. 


————= 


surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


May 24.—For the construction of a new 
1 Hall farm, Suffolk. Messrs. 


5 Victoria Street, 


ALDEBURGH. 


| Westminster. 


' infants’ departments 


BaRROW-IN-FuRNESS.—May 15.—For the construction of 

a steel: road bridge over the Walney Channel, uniting 
3arrow Island and Walney Island; the bridge will consist 
of eight fixed girder spans and one opening span, on 
cylinder foundations. Sir Benjamin Baker, 2 Queen Square 
Place, Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster. 

BeLrast.—May 15.—For the erection ofa small auxiliary 
goods office, 44 feet by 20 feet, in brickwork, with slated 
roof, for the Great Northern Railway Company, at terminus, 
Grosvenor Street. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

Brston.—May 20.—For the erection of boys, girls and 
for 1,200 children, with cookery, 
manual training centres and special science classrooms, at 
Stonefield, Bilston. Messrs. Bailey & McConnall, architects, 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 

2IsHop SutTTon.—May 6.—For the reconstruction of 
offices and latrines and the execution of alterations and 


| renovations at the Council’schools, Bishop Sutton, Somerset 
| Mr. Wm. F. Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton, Somersez. 


Braprorp.—For: the erection of five shops in Morley 
Street, Bradford. Mr. H. W. Rogerson, architect and, 
surveyor, Halifax Commercial Bank Chambers, Tyrrel 
Street, Bradford. 


The “ARMORDUCT” STEEL Cc 
complete System manufactured ; 


ONDUIT SYSTEM is the only 
it possesses many 


features not to be found in any other. 


Apply for NEW LIST: 


The ARMORDUCT CO., 


6 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.6. 
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BraMLey.—May 8.—For all trades (except painting) in Dusun. — May 15.—-For the erection of an electric 
erection of three houses in Hough Lane, Bramley, Leeds. generating station. Mr. John P. Griffiths, engineer to’ the 
BripGwaTer.—May 8.—For the erection of the proposed Dublin Port and Docks Board, East Wall, Dublin. Bee 
new building for the Bridgwater Co-operative Society, Ltd. Dunpark.—May 13.—For building shop and dwelling 
Mr. John Wyatt Hill, architect and surveyor, King Street house in Market Square, Dundalk. Mr. John F. M’Gahon, 

Chambers, Bridewater. architect, Roden Place, Dundalk. ee) 
Bristot.—May 11.—For the construction of motor- Essex.—For the erection of two’ semi-detached villas at’ 
generator rooms at the Temple Back electricity works. | Lexden. Mr. E. Cooper, architect, 34 Queen Street, Col. 


Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical, engineer, Temple | chester. ; Oe a 
Back, Bristol Fatxirk.—May 9.—For the mason, brick, joiner, slater, 
’ . . : Pe lasterer’s work of additions to Falkirk 
; Bristot.—May 15.—For ruction and mainten- | Plumber and_ plas alkir 
: BristoL.—May 15.—For the constructi infirmary. Messrs. A. & W. Black, architects, Falkirk, 


ance for twelve months after completion of the super- hy. 
structure of two transit sheds at Canon’s Marsh, Bristol. FaLtmoutH.—May 6.—For additions and alterations to. 


Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, Cumberland Road, Bristol, the existing >remises and the erection of a hospital at the 
q a, ee Royal Cornwall Sailors’ Home and Hospital, Falmouth, 


BurtersHawe.—May 1o.—For the erection of cart-shed Drawings and specification may be examined at the Home. 
and stabling for five horses at Buttershawe, Yorks. Messrs. Chace “May 10.—For dea of ‘thal 
John Drake & Son, architects, eae Sniay, cottages at Great Clifton. Mr. Irving, 76: Gray Street, 

Carpirr.—May 9.—For the erection of thirty-six houses Workington. . 
at Cardiff, for the Great Western Railway Company. Great Ckosey.—May 8,—For alterations éo ya 
Engineer, Newport Station. ; 5 Alexandra Hall, Great Crosby, Lancs, for the:Great Crosby 

Carpirr.—~May 11.—For panelling and Seams Ve Urban . District -Canneil Messrs. Anderson & Crawford, 
council chamber in the new town hall. Mr. J. L. Wheatley, architects, 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. ; 
town clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff. } Hampron.—May 20.—For rebuilding a brick bridge at 

CHARTHAM.—May 19.—For repairs, plastering, XG, £0 Hampton, near Evesham. Mr. J. H. Garrett,. surveyor of 
wards D and E (male) at the Kent County lunatic asylum, county bridges, Shire Hall, Worcester. 


Chartham Downs, near Canterbury. Mr. W. J. Jennings, Hicu Spen.—May 8.—For the erection of a house at 
architect, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. High Spen, Durham.- Mr. Thos. H. Murray, architect and 
CHELMSFORD.—May 22.—For the erection of ‘block of | surveyor, Front Street, Consett. 
buildings at the hospital, Baddow Road, near Chelmsford, ILForp.—May 9.—For the erection of a temporary shelter 
Essex. Messrs. Rye & Bacon, architects, 16 John Street, | in connection with the Ilford isolation hospital at Grove 
Bedford Row, London, W.C. Road,-Chadwell Heath. Mr. Herbert Shaw, engineer and 
CHUMLEIGH.—May 11.—For the erection of a residence Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Ilford. + am 
and store in East Street, Chumleigh, Devon. Mr. Thomas ILForp.—May 8.—For the erection of a cottage at the 
Sanders, surveyor, Chawleigh Week, Chumleigh. outfall works, Water Lane, Ilford. Mr. H. Shaw, engineer 
DorcHEsTer,—May |. 11.-+For: ‘the erection of three | and surveyor, Town Hall, Iford. 
cottages in Charles Street, Dorchester. Mr) heeds Maltby, TRELAND.—May 15.—For alterations and additions to 
Dorchester. premises at Convoy, co. Donegal. Mr. M. A, Robinson, | 
Dover.—May 14.—For the erection of a ladies’ lavatory | Richmond Street, Londonderry, 
at the Granville Gardens, Dover. Mr. Henry E. Stillgoe, IRELAND.—May 15.—For the erection of two semi- 


borough engineer, Maison Dieu House, Dover. detached villas at Villa Road, Donaghadee. Mr. Thomas 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON | w: sanuvwaromnum 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value, 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


S HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &e. 
C AM EO ] D, The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 


of highest quality. BRAUTIFUT, AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST ! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO., LTD., Sole (Manufacturers and Patentees, — 
Ur inarasin Wal aE 14 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. S100 cae 


MELLOWES & CO.’ 
ECLIPSE ROOF - GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. S 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 
Works : SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. — 
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Houston, architect and civil engineer, Kingscourt, Welling- 
ton Place, Belfast. at 

IRELAND.—May 16.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, painter and glazier, and ironwork of new malt 
barns and kiln at Killowen distillery, Coleraine. Mr. 
Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin, Scotland. 


17.—For the erection of a hall at 


IRELAND.— May 
Mr. M. A. Robinson, 3 Richmond 


St. Johnston, co. Donegal. 
Street, Londonderry. 


KnapnHitt.—May 15.—For alterations and additions to 
the Council schools at Knaphill, Surrey. Messrs. Jarvis 
& Richards, architects, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Know.e.—May 9.—For converting store into mortuary 
at the county asylum, Knowle, near Fareham. Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


LanDRAKE.—May 8.—For repairs to the Landrake Church 
tower. Mr. W. Menhinick, Landrake Village, Cornwall. 

Lantvet.—May 15.—For the erection of a Council school 
and premises at Lanivet, Bodmin, Cornwall. 
Andrew,. architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, St 
Austell. 

Lonpon.—May 9.—For the construction of a new carriage 
shed and other works at Old Oak Common, Acton, for the 
Great Western Railway Co. Engineer, Paddington Station, 
London. 

Lonpon.—May 11.—For an iron 
New Beckton school, East Ham. 
12 Finsbury Square, E.C. 

Lonpon.—May 12.—For the construction of an under- 
ground convenience in Beckenham Road. Mr. Herbert W. 
Longdin, surveyor to the Penge Urban District Council, 
Town Hall, Anerley, S.E. 


Lonpon.—May. 15.—For the erection of a disinfecting 


Mire eu C., | 


| Mr. Albert C. Havers, architect, 


Mitverton.—May 6.—For the erection of a detached 
residence at Milverton, Somerset. Mr. F. W.. Roberts, 
architect, 2 Hammet Street, Taunton. 


Mortey.—May 10.—For the excavator, mason and 
bricklayer, carpenter. and joiner, blue slater, plumber and 
glazier, ironfounder, plasterer and painter’s work, and also 
for the heating, ventilation and electric lighting required to 
be executed in the erection of a free library in Commercial 
Street. Mr. W. E. Putman, borough engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Morley. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—May 22.—For erection of new 
baths and washhouses in New Bridge Street and Gibson 
Street. City Property Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Norwicu.—For alterations, additions and in part taking- 
down and rebuilding premises, 47 St. Giles’s Street, Norwich. 
1 Bank Plain, Norwich. 

Paxrorp.—May 18.—For rebuilding a small brick bridge 
at Paxford, Wores. Mr. J. H. Garrett, surveyor of county 


| bridges, Shire Hall, Worcester. 


generating station, Gunwharf Road :—Section 
emergency staircase at | 
Mr. R. L. Curtis, 11 and | 


Pencam.—May 6.—For the erection of four houses, at 
Gilfach, Pengam, near Cardiff. Mr. W. Harris, architect, 
Gilfach, via Cardiff. 

PortsmoutH.—May 9.—For the following works at the 
A—brick and 
concrete foundations for the steel chimney-shaft, or its 


alternative, referred to under section B, alterations and 


| extensions to the main flues and the economiser settings, 


erection of new pump-room and other works in connection 


| with same; Section B—the erection of a self-supporting 


steel chimney-shaft, or alternatively, a self-supporting 
chimney-shaft constructed of special perforated blocks or 
similar type of construction. Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Portsmouth. 


station for the Kensington Royal Borough Council, ex- / ; 
eluding machinery and apparatus. Mr. William Weaver, | Powick.—May 6.—For the erection of infant schools at 
‘borough engineer. Mr. William Chambers Leete, town | Powick, near Worcester. Mr. A. Hill Parker, architect, 
éferk. 5 Foregate Street, Worcester. 

LonponpERRY.—May 12.—For the erection and com- Ramscate.—May 13.—For the construction of a flight of 
pletion of proposed waterman’s residence at the Killea | concrete steps, &c., at the Marina, Ramsgate. Mr. T. G 
waterworks. The Engineer, IA Strand, Londonderry. Taylor, borough surveyor, 


ELECTRIC 


HY DRO- EXTRACTORS. 


Albion House, Ramsgate. 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


ROOFING TILES. 
roa eee oT coat STONE-BREAKER 


Riad PRESSED Smooth-faced Smooth-faced {,. Trade Marks | | Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. GOODWIN, B ARSBY & CO. 
TOK 


S E-ON-TRENT. Engineers, LEICESTER. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over aquarter.otg century ag? 4° Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 
st Axed. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


a | 
To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


FRENCH ASPHALTE Go. 


LIMITED, 


f Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C.) 


SINGLE GRIP, 


TT 


FINEST 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, E E L i IWE L L Srevion oR or Cour, STOMA BPR OF OP 
MOTHERWELL. TH E j | 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Catalogues Free, 


‘Ss PERFECTION SYSTEM” ROOF OF THE DAY 


eae 
For FLOORS, 
tee p AT ENT G L AZIN @ For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 
FURNITURE, ‘CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
&C. WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. ee 


LonDoN OFFICE: | 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, Si Wane 


The TRENT ART TILE CO. 


IMITED. 
SWADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


eee e eee | 
poncEctio® IN ROOFING. | 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. - Only Medal, Vienna 1873. " Silver Medal, Paris, 1875- 
" Works_-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Vol. LXXII. of THE ARCHITEGT. Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. | 


fl S" PANCRAS ISNDONww 


°“51C- PARQUET W%D BLECK 
LEADED LIGHT® WALL: TILING 


1d 
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St. MicHaEL PENKIVEL.—May 6.-—For the erection of a. 
pair of cottages at St. Michael Penkivel, Cornwall. . 
George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 


SALFORD.—May 8.—For the erection of a 


at the rear of the central 
Pendleton. The- General 
32 Blackfriars Street, Salford. 


SALTERFORD.—May 8.—For the erectio 
man’s house at the waterworks at Salterford, near'Calverton, 
sutveyor, Watnall Road, 


Notts. Mr. William Swann, 
Hucknall Torkard. 


ScoTtanp.—May 8.—For the mason, 
and plasterer’s work for a new steadin 


additions to dwelling- 
Aberdeen. 
Aberdeen. 


SCUNTHORPE.—May 11.—For ‘the 


struction of new buildings and other wo 
paving, the supply and erection of new 
fitments for the new market buildings and 


A. M. Cobban, engineer; Home Street, 

SHEFFIELD.—May 9.—For the 
for the trustees of the Methodist 
Lane. Mr. J. Creswick Brameld 
10 George Street, Sheffield. 

SPALDING.—For the erection of 
semi-detached houses 
Spalding. Messrs. J. Carter, 
Cambridge. 


STAINES.—May 6.—For the erectio 


bridge near Staines bridge. 


surveyor, Town Hall, Staines. 


TRESILLIAN.—May 15.—For alterations and additions to 
Cornwall. 


the Tresillian Council school, 
Cornelius, architect, Truro. 


Upper Boat.—May 1 


Watpripce Fert.—May 8.—For 
workmen’s club at Waldridge Fell. 
Cowe, architects, Chester-le-Street, 


SPRAGUE & 60. L™. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘WEST’’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS. (c4rBow-zLiNES) 


ARE AOCEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
e OLOTH TRACINGS, 
roadway Chambers 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *5y'ssrarguambe 


ESTABLISHED 1888, Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


Atlas Stone Co., Ltd., Cambridge. 


MOSAICS. 
“Foothold” Paving Slabs. 
Artificial Stone. 
Granitic “In Situ.” 


“ TRUE SCALE” PHOTO PRINTS. 


Permanent Black Lines on Machine 
tawing Paper, Whatman, or Linen, 
Being a dry process the seale is absolute. 


VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd., 
48 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 


Telephone; Specimens and prices 
1383 Gerrard, on application. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 


of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher, 


car depot, Frederick Road, 
Manager, 


house at Mill of Comer 
Messrs. Walker & Duncan, 


erection of a new chapel 
New Connexion, Sharrow 
, architect and surveyor, 


a pair or three 
on the Willow 


Jonas & Sons, land agents, 


Mr. E. J. Barrett, engineer and 


o.—For alterations to house at 
Upper Boat, near Treforest (late Colliers’ 
Snell, architect, Windsor Estate Office, 


the erection of new 


aa Place, Cardiff. 
boundary wall 
Tramway Offices, 


‘ Wates.—May 8 
n of an engine- 


Messrs. J. & F. J. 


Aberkenfig. 
Wa tes.— May 
Carpenter, slater 
2 of offices and earech, Glyn 


s, Corsindae, 


3 Golden Square, Wates.—May 9 


erection and con- Railway Company. 
tks of levelling, 
cattle pens and 
premises. Mr, 


thorpe, Lines. 


Scun 


Pairs of 


Wates.— May 
Tree Farm, near 


: Wates.—May 1 
n of a timber foot- ¥ 


Mountain: Ash. 


Mr. Alfred J. | Mr. E. A. Johnson, 


WaLEs.—May 


77 Tylacelyn Road 
Arms). 


arth. 


Mr. H. 
Pen 


Messrs. J.G.& R.G.| Mr. P. R. A. Wil 


CE REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 
., Wates.—May 8.—For the erection of a Baptist. se oct 
Mr. | chapel, Cathays. ; 


Mr. W. 


Wates.—May 8.—For works i 
ventilation of Pontygof girls and infants’. schools. - M 
Henry Waters, architect, Beaufort. yale 


Carey: Baptist church, at Brid 


buildings at Aberdare, South Wal 


Wates.—May. 9.—For 
standard schools, Aberdare. 
Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Watrs.—May to.—For the following work, for the _ 
Glamorgan County Council :-—(1) E 
rooms at the Port Talbot Central sch 


at the Port Talbot Central and Eastern schools, The County 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


lecture hall at Gilfach, Pengam. 
tect and surveyor, Gilfach, Penga 


and the execution of 
Mountain Ash. Mr. 


Wates.—May 13.—For buil 


architects, Dunraven Street, Tonypand 
Wates.—May 1 
girls and infants’ d 


[May 5, 1905, i 


Beddoe Rees, architect, 3 —— ; 
nh connection with th 
.—For the erection of a new chapel fora 
gend Road, Aberkenfig, _ 


Hurley, architects, ro Bridgend Road, 
8.—For the erection of 4 chapel at ts 
-Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, i 


ction of new station — 


tn Wales, for the Great Western 
The Engineer, Neath Station, ‘ 


the erection of the higher — 
Mr. T. Roderick, architect, % 


} 


.—For the constru 


rection of additional — 
ool, (2) tar-paving,. &c., 


11.—For the erection of a chapel and 


Mr. Wm. Harris, archi- 
m. s3 

3-—For the erection of a boys’ school, 
works connected therewith at Caegarw, 


W. G. Thomas, architect, Public Offices, | 


ding a church at Brithdir. 
architect, Merthyr. 


14.—For alterations and conversion of 
Messrs. Lewis & Morgan, 


4 


, Penygraig. 
5.-—For alterations and additions to the 
epartments of the Coedpenmaen school. 
loughby, Education Office, Gelliwastad 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1905, price 6d., post7d. : 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.5. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Blectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. ‘Teleg. Address, ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, | 


Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 
46 & 47 Hicu Srreet, 
NEw OxFORD STREET, W.O. 


th 
. Manufacturer of every description 
i of useful and ornamental 


yA UN 

| by | 
CTI) 6 Wwrework, 
UTI) sieves, Lime screens, Desk 


Case, Litts, &c, 


Special low quotations for Wire- 
work for the protection of | 


FETT TTT sstinwtes sna tieettan 
IAVUIAURGAHLELEHUAT Estimates and Illustrations 
iss) 


post 


free on application, 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD, 


Rails, Wirework for Coil | 


| POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. “4 
| POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
| POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 


| 73 inches wide). 

| POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), Me 
| POORE’S Sensitised Papers. ‘oe 
| Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, _ 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL, 
$< ee 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLINKER, screened and graded 


to suit all purposes” 
in Building Works or 
| Sewage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
| vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, | 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
| Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, ‘ Clokeful, London.” 
FLL SE 


IWITCHELL & CO, 


| Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior 
and Interior of Churchés, Mansions. Residences, 
Public and Private Buildings, &c. 
Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited, 


_ NO MORE BURST PIPES. — 
| : | 


| PATENT 
| EMPTYING 


To empty 


TWIN STOP-COCK Mien 6. 
As used by War Office hs Shae 


London School Board. 


} 
aut 
| 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, SB. 
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: a OER pn 


enlargements to the chapel and 
for the Dyffryn Welsh Con- 
Mr. R. S. Griffiths, architect 


Wates.—May 15.—For 
erection of new schoolrooms, 
gregational church, Caerau. 
and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

Warrincton.—May 1 
in Victoria Park, Knutsford 
Town Hall. 

Weston-suPER-Mare.—May 13.—For the erection of a 
new girls’ school, Locking Road, Weston-super-Mare. 
Messrs. Hans F. Price & William Jane and Messrs. S. J. 
Wilde & Fry, architects, Weston-super- Mare. 


Road. The Borough Surveyor, 


TENDERS. 


ANNFIELD PLAIN. 


For the erection of a corrugated iron chapel to seat 300, | 


near Annfield Plain, Durham. 


T. Jounson, Consett (accepted ) i £500: .0' 0 


,.—For the erection of a pavilion | 


BENTHAM. 
For water-supply works at Bentham, near Settle, Yorks. 
Mr. T. A. Foxcrort, engineer and surveyor, Town 
Hall, Settle. 
Section 1. 

Excavating trench for, laying and jointing of about 
2,323 lineal yards of 4-inch cast-iron spigot and 
socket pipes, and building valve chambers, &c. 

I. Grispate, Low Bentham, near Lancaster 

(accepted) . : : : : :  Zli2 


A 12 3 


3) 
Section 2. ) 

Excavating trench for, laying and jointing of about 2,879 

lineal yards of 4-inch, 1,315 lineal yards of 6-inch, 

and 328 lineal yards of 8-inch cast-iron spigot and 


socket pipes, building brickwork break-pressure tank 

and valve chambers, &c. 

TATTERSALL & EaRNSHAW (accepted) >, VEe2QORLO 3 
Section 3. 

Excavating trench for, laying and jointing of about 5,680 


Thirty tenders received. | lineal yards of 3-inch cast-iron spigot and socket 
BAILDON. — pipes, fixing valves, and building brickwork valve 
For the work of laying 90 yards of g-inch pipe sewer, with T chambers. : - 
manholes, &c., at West Lane, Baildon, Yorks. . Mr. T. ATTERSALL & Earnsuaw (accepted ) aed. FES 
WappiIncTon, engineer and surveyor. Section 4. 
Richardson & Foster : é ; : e607 oO Building a covered concrete service reservoir to contain 
Isherwood & Leach . : ; F Ak a es ee) 63,800 gallons, straining chambers, valve well, col- 
Ross & Crabtree 2 < : : ; eso tO 4'O || lecting well, conduit, catch-water drains, excavating 
Watmough & Preston. fees : 50°17) 6. trench for, laying and jointing of about 390 lineal 
Robinson . ; ; : : : ; 45.10 0| yards of 4-inch cast-iron spigot and socket pipes, 
Thornton & Sons. ; : : Age 3:..0 | fixing valves, and building rubble stone boundary 
Hall . 3 4 ; ; ; ; ; eA AS S..'O: | wall, &c. 
TayLor & Extis, Westgate, Baildon (accepted) 44 2 6 CumSERLAND Bros. (accepted ) A SOemEO 2 


BANBURY. 


For additions and alterations to Shenington Voluntary BIGGLESWADE. 


school. Messrs. Totuit & Lee, architects. | For the erection of Sunday schools. Mr. THomas CocKRILL, 
Miles : 425. 8 0.! architect, Market Square, Biggleswade. 
Busby . ; s , . é ‘ . 403.0 0| Wade. : ; : : ; 5 SEE SIS Orso 
Poulton . a : . i ; ; T8970 ' 0 Howard : ; : : : . LwkG5Gr OO 
Clifton : ; J y ; ass 0). 0 | Wrycroft & Sons. F z ; aah Ona Oi, 
Watson . ; : ‘ , : ; seo 107 -O C. Wricut, Langford, Biggleswade (ac- 
KinGERLEE, Oxford (accepted ). B14, °0 0 | cepted ) : he EAsd.O. 0 


—————— 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


1d SS 


B.J. HUDSON & SONS. 


BASSANT Bros. 


ESTD. 1879. PARQUET FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 87 CHARLOTTE STREET 
T ACKBURN, STARLING & CO. Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, FITZROY SQUARE, W 
————— Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 
BL C URN, STAI 4 MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALAR M. Le aa with any other firm 


of the same name. 
Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, ‘* Oarpetless, London.’ 
Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 


WHAT USERS SAY. 


Messrs. J. Thomasson & Sons, Spinners, of Bolton, 
write :—‘*A small fire occurred on our premises. The 
May-Oatway Alarm worked satisfactorily, 10 minutes 
before the Automatic Sprinkler went off.’ Loss £48, 
| What have you done to limit your loss ¢ 


Mesers. S. Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Biscuit Works’ 
Edinburgh, write:—‘“A fire broke out in our factory 
during the difmer hour on January 18, 1905, when the 
May-Oatway installation (put in since our previous fire) 
saved a very serious loss. We now have a pleasing sense 
of security in having an automatic system which not only 
gives immediate warning to our own staff, but calls the 
Fire Brigade as well.” Loss under £50. 


| MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM.—Rt. Hon. Richard 

Seddon, P.O., Premier, writes :—* This system has been 
largely adopted in New Zealand, and has given the greatest 
satisfaction.” (The Government are the largest users 5 
protecting Schools, Asylums, &e.) 


Mr. H. Jenkinson, Printer, Leeds, writes :—* Fire 
March 16 and December 12. Both instantly signalled to 
Fire Station by the May-Oatway Fire Alarm, and resulting 
in comparatively little loss.” Olaims paid, £10 aud £60 
respectively. What have you done to limit your loss ?— 


Send for circular, or call and inspect 94 Paul Street, 
B.C. ; Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, | 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 
Supplied and Fixed, 


Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17. Swadlincote. 


Seneca 
Sel E a a 
- Telegrams, oP EADI or T ISTS of ART PLA TES and of 
Blackburn,Nottingham. “} I Ue gs be Be orice ee CATHEDRALS, published in Tae ARCHITECT, sent 
Telephone No. 238, an eS PR ss = 8S, \on application to.-GILBERT WOOD & OO. Ltd., [mperia 
tee Lucgate Circus, London, EC. FAY. uildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BURGESS HILL. GRAVESEND. ; 
For the construction and making-good St. Mary’s Road and | For the erection of a Wesleyan church and schools at 
works in connection therewith. Gravesend. Messrs. W. J. Mortey & Son, architects, 
King : : a ‘ : : : . 460° Go" >0 _ Craven House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
W. Bryant, Tanfield Road, Burgess Hill Gann & Co. . : : f : 45,857 ‘OMe 
(accepted ) ; : : 435.0 0 Pearce . : : , : ; ; - 5,850 5 6 
Proiskiny Ltd. : 4 : . - 5,849 6 9 
DUBLIN. '  Ingleton. é 3 = ; ; i - 5,678 16 o 
For the supply and erection of two electric motors for the | Wilford ; ) : : : : - 5,639 "Om 
Corporation of Dublin. | Lawrence & Son . ‘ ; t > - 5,562) 16 °he 
Oerlikon (withdrawn). 3 : ‘ L288" Oke Seagar . : : 3 : F : . 5,341 190m 
Maschinenfabrik Oerlikon : : ; M27GELOARG Tong : ; : ; , 5.325 16 2 
British Thomson-Houston Co. ‘ : 2 27D AE Ene GREAT YARMOUTH. 
Lancashire Dynamo Co. ? : ; * 240 © 0} For the erection of -a porter’s lodge and house, reception 
Aston Bros., Ltd. . . . . . - 236 18 oF wards, &c., at the Great Yarmouth Union workhouse. — 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. . . \ GRGOU NS Sou Mr. W. Wa ter Laxkg, architect, Regent Street, Great 
Industrial Engineering Co. ; 5 xe, ERE otaacy Yarmouth. 
General Electric Co., Ltd. . , 3 :, S222 Gee Accepted tenders. 
Wm. Coats & Son, [Std ; : ; - we2TOAOL FOR! Moore & Sons, buildings a ; ‘ f £1,970 o-ug 
Electric Construction Co., Ltd. ; : 2 LOW aE eo W. & T. Avery, weighbridge ; : 112 108 
Johnson & Phillips : : ‘ ° tt EASA ORES Harbord, hot-water apparatus. ; . 96 I0 o 
British Westinghouse Electrical and Manu- Wade, electric lighting and bells ; . 32.0 6 
facturing Co., Ltd. , ‘ . ; - - 190,50 00 
Bruce Peebles & Co. ‘ ; ; . ASEAFOL LO HAMILTON. 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim : ; : - 178 0 oj} For the erection of a hospital for the treatment of cases of 
Aston Bros., Ltd. . : ; : : + Se ans a) phthisis forthe Lanark District Lunacy Board. Mr. ~ 
ALEX. CULLEN, architect, Brandon Chambers, Hamilton, 
DITCHLING. Accepted tenders. | 
For sewerage and sewage disposal works. London & Inglis, mason : . - $2,494 12 9 
J. W. Dean, Ltd, 436 Birkbeck Bank D. & W. Nimmo, joiner ‘ ’ -. 1470 omen 
Chambers, Chancery Lane, W.C. . £3,911 ug eo Spiers & Sons, plumber. . ‘ . 481 Oo. %m 
J. Cormack & Sons, heating and ventilating 317 18 11 
DONCASTER. Brown, plasterer : f : . : 262 10 Fo 
For erecting two new shops and premises, for Mr. A. Galbraith & Winton, tilelayer , + 194) 8 a 
Stubbs. Mr, J. AruRon, architect, 10 Priory Place, J. Cuthbertson & Son, slater ee : 19I 12 10 
Doncaster. A. Kemp, painter . . . . 11212, ia 
Gill& Son . : : : i , . 42,997 0 oO IRELAND. 
Sprakes & Sons . : ? A ; . | 2/8508 4O0L0°) For building a dwelling-house at Gillabbey, for Mr. S. H. 
Beastall : A 5 : : ‘ - 2,690" Ommo Milner. Messrs. W. H. Hur & Son, architects, 
Mullins & Richardson : : . | § 2,04 38 Swan 28 South Mall, Cork. 
Brastatt & Sons, Doncaster (accepted ) «25502 ae ares, W. J. O’Manony, Bandon Road, Cork (ac- 
Ashton & Sons (withdrawn) A : -'s) (2yh OF Sear cepted) . ; 3 ; , ‘ ; . £652 0° Om 


HAM HILL STONE, © 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILLEL AND DOULTING STONE Co. 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Ofice, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, 


TUBES saereeee 


FITTINGS Senussibeumeshh senate tadishas 


WILLES ; N PAPE 


ROSHIRE 


KDE Ws 7c ~ 
=> 


ee 4 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. ‘See next issve. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


WAPLER’S VENETIAN BLINDS 


Are fitted with a wery simple and effective Check Action. ow once 
Are very light and elegant in consequence of the Jaths being extra thin. Are as easily worked and taken down as ordinary roller blinds, 


There is nothing to get out of order. The wear on tapes and cords reduced to a minimum. 
For all our Venetian Blinds we use only the very best selected Pine. 


WAPLER & CO., 699 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 
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tee Be é aye | LONDON—continued. 
“or extensions to the Municipa econdary school, anley. | For to : = : 
= nf z J* wh i bs tet Pie i" oN re re “Ou 
Mr. Epwarp E. ScRIVENER, architect, Howard Place, ee Ce es sit Se for tle Shoreditch Borough 
Hanley. FE Aes : olen! 
ergusson & Co. 22.842 
Ward ; ; Nana | rA3,77450. 0 Nash pag ee Sek 5 3 
> .: Sie! = sae ve 2 . i A 2 57 
asia & Bettelley — ra ge. F. & A. Willmott 2h ang 2.0120 
ene fie oot iy Sh etl Die is Spencer, Santo & Co. 20, 0AT OU 'S 
G. Tuomas, Hanley 35319 0° Oo aol ag es 
; Appleby & Sons 21,090 Om o 
Cornes & Sons 2ate oO Symes EAL stone 
Bennion . Sao k cae 2,130 13° 0 | °C 5 ee sey 
: , 3 ; 4 yessum & Sons 2 
* Accepted subject to sanction of Board of Education. | Redd c. = Psa FOS 
d ing & Son. 26,875." 0. O 
; LANCASTER. | Lamplough 20,555 0 0 
For erection of a retaining and fence wall in Halton Road, Rowley Bros. . 20,516 07 0 
near Skerton Mill: Mr. J.C. Mount, borough surveyor. L. H. & R. Roberts 20,428 oO O 
Bett & Troucuron, Skerton, Lancaster (ac- Minter ‘ ; 30.275 0 0 
cepted) . ; PLZOLl- Oo +O Kirk & Randall . ZT 7 OeLO "0 
For the erection of a mixed school on the Greaves, Lan- | ile: sey 20,143 9 0 
caster. Mr. J. C. Mount, borough surveyor. | Bs & Parsons be oO 
Accepted tenders wapert 20,005 19 52 
= ’ \ ar s & C 2 2 
J. Hatch & Sons, excavator, mason and beac! ere a ZO OO ire 
bricklayer a 3 ilkinson Bros. 19,798 oO O 
ricklayer . : r aay. Or. O age! 
: j aS. f Lawrence & Sons 19,606 0 O 
E. Thompson, carpentel and joer Deep halo. (2 Poshareee y 86 
T. & J. Till, slater and plasterer . 661. 6:7 SER Ro 1955 iow 
5 : nee | Lawrence & Co, 19,949 "0 20 
J. Taylor, plumber and glazier agar e 71s Holl ’ 
Oa f u | olloway EQ: 254 10.0 
J. Johnson, drainer and asphalter BORO: 3 Hill fe 30 
. . . I Oo [@) 
Crook & Linthwaite, painter 179 210) Johnson & Co. 18860 aes 
LONDON. Nightingale : ‘ 5 : ; L LSTA SOO 
For repairs to tar paving at the South-Western hospital, | Kitsy & Gayrorp, Worship . Street 
Stockwell, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. | (accepted ) . . ; 18,690 0 0 
Chittenden & Simmons . r E gion 3:0 0. | 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co. meme! 7,.7 0. | RADCLIFFE (LANCS). 
Sheppard & Co. e110 ©O| For new weaving shed, warehouse, boiler-house, engine- 
Goddard & Co. ioe.0, 0 | house, &c., at Radclitte. Mr. Wittiam Henry ATKIN- 
_ Wainwright & Co. . ‘ : 4 . ato TO. son, architect, Shaw Street, Colne. 
Grounps & Newton, South Tottenham J. Byrom, Woolfold, Bury (accepted ). 
(accepted ) To Olm O 
Dowley, Ltd. . : mze12, 6 ROCHDALE. 
For whitewashing, cleaning and painting work at the in- | For the erection and completion of conveniences for ladies 
firmary, East Dulwich Grove, 5.E. and gentlemen, and the reroofing of a portion of the 
E. Mits, Siebert Works, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, 5.E. mansion at Falinge Park, for the Corporation. 


(accepted ). 


| 


W. A. PETERS & SONS, Crossfield, Rochd 


ale (accepted ). 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


THE LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO, L'™® 


ole Proprietors of the 


Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. 
MINES IN GERMANY. 
k Mastic Asphalite 
the Admiralty, Home Office, 
Government Departments, for Roofing, 
Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


_ 
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This Company’s Mineral Roc 
is specified by H.M. Office of Works, 
and other 


Highest Award (Silver 
Medal) Sanitary Con- 
gress, Glasgow, 1904. 
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Double Sliding Doors. © 


GIBBS & CANNING, 


TERRA- 


ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


ANITARY PIPES: 


E 
Index of Advertisers, sec page <x: 


BS, et KOR 


He 


IREPROOF 


PARTY WALLS 


WAREHOUSES, &c-. 


Montroti 
(BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) 
(Established 1871.) 


LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap an 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; 


Telegrams, ‘Snewin, London.” Li 


AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
& RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
ONDON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


Asphalite_ Mines. 


Telephone, 2147: LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN SICILY. 


d Durable. 
ad Offices—2_ MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DOORS 


er Seyssel 


THE 


PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO. 


All classes of Joiners’ Work in hard or soft woods. 


Architetts’ Designs and Details a Specialty 
Works & OFFICES :— 
Poole Road, Upper Parkstone, 


Telephone NO. 84x, Bournemouth, 


DORSET. 


Estimates Given on Receip 


t of Particulars. 


352-364 
IDA WORKS, 


GLAZED 


| F. BRABY & CO. 


EUSTON ROAD, N.W.) 1QNDON, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
_ Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


LTD, TAMWORTRH 


COTTA: 


‘LONDON & © 
LANCASHIRE 


LTD. 


IN ALL 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


BRICKS. 


Total Security, £3,800,000. 
10) 
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SANDAL. 

For erection of Wesleyan church and _ schools, Sandal, 
Wakefield. Messrs. Garsipe & PENNINGTON, architects, 
Pontefract and Castleford. 

Accepted tenders. 


Higgins & Pashley, brick and stonework .£1,106 3 o 
J. W. Harrop, woodwork - 6, £0040 Fane 
H. Gillot, plumber 206 15 oO 
Scholey Bros., slater II5 10 oO 
Lockwood Bros., plasterer 50 14 0 
W. Carver, painter 3 sero 


ST. BEES (CUMBERLAND). 


For new chapel, laboratories, lecture-hall and library at St. 
Bees school, Mr. Joun F. Curwen, architect, Kendal. 


Laboratories, Gc. Chapel. 

Clark & Robinson . . 46,500 0 Oo 43,700 O O 
Moorhouse O; 225 redo 2,845 17 6 
Bradley . ; LO; 207 a OMI 23512] aOeeO 
Tinnion . : : 2 e082. 2a 7O 2,700 AG 
Grisenthwaite 6,010 18 10 2.OF INES eo 
Smith 5yo2 Dy O07 2,990 10 oO 
Anderson yu, CORR 3,000) 2 OF sO 
Laing : ; are OOO abe ait 2,835 12 II 
Pennington, Kendal (fro- 

visionally accepted ) HBG LOn, O 2,826 °Tty, 0 
Gradwell ; : SA 75i HO ko 2,975.01. © 
Young , : 5,409 19 6 2,855 7 4 
Hatch 5,395. 040 2875 Lore 
Lister EF LO2 On No 26335 (Oy oO 
Ferguson 4,889 14 7 2,545 49 3a, GO 
Bragg 4,599 13. 3 2,770 7 7 
Wilson 4,402 18 1 Qa i ee dal 

STANLEY. 


For the making of Back Towneley Street, Stanley, Durham. 
Mr. Jos. RouTLEDGE, surveyor. g 


Thompson . £266 16 o 
Birtley . ; 197: Semeg 
McLaren & Son 7 , . [238 7606 
Jounson & Srrone, Stanley (accepted ) TOUS Guay 


TODDINGTON. 

For the erection of a pair of six-roomed cottages and a 
seven-roomed single cottage and bath-room, Toddington 
(Glos), Messrs. Barretr & Driver, architects, 23 Your. 

Place, Baker Street, W. ‘ 

Pair of cottages. 


Howman & Co. . £463 Oo om 
Hopkins . - 423 Om 
Oakey . : : 420 0 6 
Collins & Godfrey . ; 356 0 o 
Esrcourt & Sons (accepted ) 306 0 o 
Single cottage. , 
Oakey 426 0 7a 
Hopkins . 395 9 Oo 
Howman & Co. 346.0 0 
Collins & Godfrey . 324° Omg 
Esplay & Co., Ltd. . -) yt SS ee 
Esrcourt & Sons (accepted) . j J 1 274°). One 


WALES. 


For the construction of a reservoir and filter-beds, approach 
road, storm-water culvert, sand-washing tank and sand 
yard and other works, for the Llantrissant and Llantwit 
Fardre Rural District Council. Mr. Gomer S. Morean, — 
engineer, School Street, Pontyclun. 

Evans. 


; ‘ . £16,019 0 0 
Cruwys & Hobrough . ; 


15,741 If Of 


Smith-Jones & Son 15,150 73 
Powell ; I5,140- 0 oO 
Callender & Co. . 14,963 10 8% 
Meredith Bros. 14,3607 160 
Public Works Co. 14,007 IO II 
Brebner & Co. 13,069 II II 
Taylor 13,524 11a" 
Jones . 12,986 6 10 
Rutter 12,790) Osage 
Rossiter , : . : : . . 12,604 16a 
Barnes, CHAPLIN & Co., St. Peter’s Street, 
Cardiff (accepted ) ; 12,409. 12am 
Firth & Co. 10,704 18 2 


THE LATEST 


A PERFECT ENAMEL " 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 
BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SAN 


Flows Freely, 


Hard Wearing, 
Easily Washed 
and Polished, 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW GROSS, S.E. 


ar 5 oe 


-— or 


PRODUCTION. 


One Gallon covers from 
60 to 70 Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


LENE” 


BLUE LABEL FOR In- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 


RED LABEL FoR out- 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 


3515 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. — 


we 
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WHITBY. TERRANO FLOORING. 
For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villa residences. | A NEW flooring has been introduced into this country which 
Mr. Epwarp H. Sates, architect, Whitby. is known as Terrano flooring (system Beck), and for the 


manufacture of which works have been opened at Stratford. 
It has a great success in Germany, and its merits have been 
certified by a large number of architects and builders. Its 


Accepted tenders. 
Gladstone, brickwork, mason, excavating, 


&e. . : nd gic : ; - £1,100 0 0 strength and fire-resisting qualities have been testified by 
White, carpenter and joiner : : 518 16 0 | official experiments in Berlin and Munich. Terrano is a 
Brown & Son, plumbing, glazing, &e.. : 198 10 O | remarkably light material, for a Square foot of the thick- 
Smithson & Taylor, plastering. . - 125 © ©| ness of 2 inch weighs only 2 Ibs. It can therefore be used 
Dodgson, York, slater . ; : : : 3.15 ©) where heavier materials would be unsuitable. Being warm 
Henderson, painting. ; ; : 26 5 ©| to the feet, fireproof and entirely jointless, without seams, 


Full tenders.. / cracks or pores, it is from a sanitary as well as from a 
technical standpoint an excellent floor-covering. Floors are 


Kadd. 2 , : : De 2 lAw O oe res : : j 
Coverdale & Longhorn 2,833 10 4 laid in a plastic state, very much after the manner of 
Chapman 2,398 18 0 cement. They harden quickly, and can be used within a 
a “~y . <a 5 . ~ 
Palframan 2,278 15 6 short time. When finished they form a continuous, fine- 
Brain & Sons 2,262 10 0 re lon surface without any joints, and will never 
| become s y. 
Fletcher ; 2,124 0 0 Th ete are claimothat Ler ill never chi 
Lennard & Sons . Riis 0.0 “he manufacturers claim that Terrano will never Chip, 


crack or tear loose from its base, nor disintegrate unless 
tgs ae aca caused by structural defects of the base. The flooring 1s 
: : ; especially adapted for hospitals, asylums barracks, schools 
ecetved too yy classification. a Tea : Y , , : 
Received too late for classifi | factories, public halls, &c. 

BRISTOL. It is impervious to heat and cold, clean, comparatively 


For erecting St. Silas Sunday school and mission hall, | Noiseless’ and elastic. _Old or new wood floors, when 
Messrs. LINcEN BarkKER & Son, architects. covered with this material, are rendered fireproof, and give 


W. Cowlin & Son A q / £1,320 0 0} 4 soft and pleasant effect in walking. It has sufficient 
E. Clark & Sons ; 3 : , Peud2 0. 0 | elasticity to save it from abrasion 1n ordinary wear. Should 
E. Walters & Son P : : : ag e4oe oo | through any accident repairs become necessary, they can be 
A. J. Beaven ; ; j ' ; BE Ga90).0 0 | made at a nominal cost, making the floor equal to new. 
Cc. A. Hayes. ; ; : j ‘ 37s 6. ‘0 | The method of laying and finishing this kind of flooring 
R. Witxins & Sons, Bristol (accepted ) . 1,369 0 0| hermetically seals the entire surface, making It impossible 


for germs to gain an entrance. It is made in various 
IRELAND shades, such as red, yellow, slate, green, and ean be laid 
R either in self colours or with borders of another colour, 


reetion of house and shop, Tralee. Mr. . - 
For the ereetion of warenous Ps producing a very pleasing effect. 


Focerty, architect, Limerick. 


Ryan & Sons ; : ; ; . 2 eee) 

J. Hayes ‘ 5 ‘ ; RrtAO09,, 0. Oo Tur Stafford Rural District Council have approved the 
O’Reilly : : , : . : . 4,574 0 O| plans and estimates of Messrs. R. E. W. Berrington & Son, 
Poriavyes ; ; : 5 ; . 4,495 © ©| civil engineers, Wolverhampton and Westminster, for the 
Murphy ; ; j , ‘ : . 4,085 © 0o| drainage of Castle Church and Tillington, at 9,000/. 


A LIST OF ART PLATES 


uke Published in ‘‘ The Architect”’ | 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION T0 


GILBERT WOOD & CoO. LTD., 


IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


QUARRY OW 
gene Sane 


Registered 
S TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN , 


FARLEIGH. DOWN HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


i sil ae Se. PORTLAND. 
HEAD ONT a_i of the Bary, G7 PP OD ONDON DEPOTS: 
OFFICES BATH. Mile Lae St ea LON DONT DERN: 


; G.W.R .WESTBOURNE PARK 
- LIVERPOOL : Oe Fluat©r ss, 


L&SW.R. NINE ELMS Sw. 

) 132 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,# for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING 
é@. EXCHANGE ST EAST and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
a : a= qw 


MANCHESTER 


TRAFFORD PARK 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


Tue Agricultural Hall has proved its utility as a place 
of exhibition, but if some authority proposed that the 
paintings in the Royal Academy were to be removed 
to it there would be a rebellion of artists. It denotes 
bsth courage and confidence in their work for Messrs. 
Diespeker to display their pictorial mosaics under so 
fierce a light. They have so arranged their stands that 
the most scientific or mechanical passer-by can scarcely 
help stopping to look et so much _ brilliancy. The 
largest and most striking feature is a group of three 
Gothic panels; the centre represents the Ascension of 
Christ and the lateral Adoring Angels. The whole, of 
course, is executed in the patent British glass mosaic of the 
firm, and demonstrates the admirable effects obtainable 
from its use. There was no little daring in selecting so 
sublime a subject, for it is one of peculiar difficulty and 
calls for the utmost skill for a satisfactory solution. The 
result proves their self-confidence was not misplaced. The 
work is to serve for a reredos of a London church, and 
we shall be interested to see it 77 situ, for it cannot fail to 
illuminate as well as adorn the building. Many other 
specimens of British glass mosaic are shown, the subjects 
being both religious and secular. Skill of a kind different 
to that demanded in treating the Ascension appears in an 
allegorical frieze in five panels representing the progress of 
the world. On the stand it shines by reflected electric light, 
and the figures show out brilliantly. Messrs. Diespeker 


apply their process to strictly utilitarian subjects with equal | 
success, such as steps, decorative sign letters, directional | 


information for side walks, Roman and Venetian marble 


mosaics of all sorts in varying styles and designs, &c. Their | 
Messrs. | 


patent marble mosaic steps deserve special noice. 
Diespeker are showing specimens of steps that have been 
fixed by them at the new Lyceum Theatre, the Chelsea 
Palace Theatre, the National Hall in Glasgow, and at many 


other theatres, music halls, schools and hospitals, notably | 
at the London Hospital, in which latter place the steps have 


been treated in such a manner that there is no right angle 
of any sort. From the point of view of sanitation and 
cleanliness this method has much to recommend it. The 
steps shown are very effective in appearance and give a 


_ having withstood the effect of time. 


good foothold. The majority of Messrs. Diespeker’s exhibits 
are reproductions of past commissions and deserve to obtain 
others in the future. 


architects, which Messrs. Diespeker expect will revolutionise 
the treatment of wall spaces. We are looking forward with 
curiosity to seeing this new method, and remembering the 


‘achievements of Messrs. Diespeker in the production of 


mosaics during the last twenty-five years, we have no doubt 
that the big words with which their new production is being 
heralded will be well justified. 

“The Magic Window Balance”—shown by Recorders, 
Lid., London, E.C.—merits a welcome from imperialists, 
It has come from Australia with the strongest recommenda- 
tions from a brief selection of ,users, which include the 
Government Architect's Department, New South Wales, 
and many public institutions. The list is especially 
valuable as giving assurance that the balance does not 
fail to fulfil the expectations which are aroused by an 
examination of the exhibit. The entire window works 
on a balance fitted in the centre which is so contrived 
that a large window can be opened or shut with one 
finger; indeed, the larger the window the easier is the 
working. The absence of all weights, pulleys, cords, &e., 
results in the pleasant fact that the windows and frames are 
actually cheaper than the ordinary style. The windows 
open in the middle as well as at the top and bottom. 
Cleansing operations are rendered extremely easy, for the 
top sash can be lowered and reversed and the bottom sash 
made to hang free. The working is noiseless, the windows 
cannot rattle and are water-tight. 

Messrs. H, T. Rayner & Co. have adopted an excellent 
method of showing their tiles, for they have erected a 
cottage with walls made of them. Unlike many buildings, 


the back is deserving of as much attention as the front, for 


there are several courses of their smut-faced tiles to which 
by a special process is imparted an exact appearance of 
The Rettendon sand- 
faced as well as the smut-faced tiles are sold with holes as 
well as nibs. The manufacturers, with whom is associated 
Mr. J. J. Etridge, jun., of the Bethnal Green slate works, 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
if ISTHE sgl} 
7 IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OF | 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WORK. . 


seca" (is 


NED ).Lo 

Hoga. Office?2 St Andrey s WP office & Works: 

ieee Andrew Stee] Woon iverside Works, 
€aster Road,” A Ear Oreenwich, S¢. 
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GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
The Steel Work of this Building has been supplied by 
Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


2>»» 


A notice on the stand states that a 
new process of wall mosaic will shortly be submitted to 


OUR STOCKS consist oF \ 


' BRITISH STANDARD — 


SECTIONS oF \e 


| JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, 
| ANGLES & PLATES./ 


fice : 75 Bath Stroop 
Pinkston Works, 
port Dundas. 


Office & Works. 
Trafford Park. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL LONDON FRIENDLY SOCIETY, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.c. 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD., FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


ASSEMBLY HALL, COUNTY SESSIONS HOUSE, PRESTON. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—ST. ASAPH: NAVE 


FROM CHANCEL. 


ecommend the use of the nibs in preference to nailing, as 
yeing less injurious to the tiles and allowing of free expan- 
sion and contraction. The breaking strain of the tiles is 
very great as, although made of a soft clay, they are pressed 
and dried by special machines. The roof of the cottage is 
formed of “ Precelly green ” slates, supplied by Messrs. 
Davis Bros., in four different shades. 

The Harman Electric Horst works noiselessly, but on the 
temporary staging of the Building Trades Exhibition, to run 
on which is a test, it makes noise sufficient to attract atten- 
tion, and when a visitor sees a barrow-load of firebricks or 
heavy material moving up and down he is almost certain to 
want a closer inspection. The hoists merit examination, 


for they meet the requirements of a small lifting-gear, and > 


builders. The two standard sizes 
made lift 8 cwt. and 1 ton, but intermediate sizes can be 
obtained. The first lifts its weight at the rate of 80 feet per 
minute and the second 100 feet; but the rate can be 
decreased if desired. The drum will take 350 feet of wire 
rope. It can be easily transformed from a lift for moving 
building materials to use for passengers or warehouse 
goods. The mechanism is self-contained and weighs 7 cwt. 
Messrs. R. Harman & Co. supplied one of their lifts to the 
Columbian Fireproof Company 
Ritz Hotel. In eight working weeks it lifted 11,000 super 
yards of concrete at an average rate of 60 tons per day. 

- The Aston Magna Brick and Tile Co. rely principally on 
their special red pressed facing bricks to represent them. 
A plinth wall about 3 feet high has been laid, and the roof 
‘s made of the “ Magna” miniature roofing tiles, in imita- 
tion of Dutch examples. The other varieties include sewer 
and engineering wire-cut bricks, hand-made, pressed and 


will be invaluable to 


in their contract for the | 


| uses or method of manufacture. 


| terra-cotta. 


unpressed roofing tiles, and ornamental and architectural 
A specialty of the company is their porous 
fireclay patent division tile, which is light, soundproof and 
lightproof. 

The five bays, Nos. 25 to 30 in the gallery, occupied by 
the Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., have drawn a 
steady stream of visitors. Last week we gave a hasty 
glance over the entire exhibit, and referred amongst other 
things to the display of marbles. A longer acquaintance 
with the display has increased our admiration for its variety 
and beauty. A few of the names of the different exhibits 
will prove the first point, and an inspection will more than 
justify the latter description. In one bay there are slabs 
many feet in height of Connemara green, Venato statuary, 
Vert Campan, Rouge Jaspé, Piastraccia, Greek cippolino, 
Verde Antico, Breceme Tinolonet, Skyros, Listavenna, Jaspé 
Teba and Vert-des-Alpes. One slab is a specimen of the 
Listavenna which was selected by Mr. W. Campbell Jones, 
architect, for one of the branches of the London and County 
Bank, for which the contract amounted to 10,000/, Another 
contract is for 15,000 yards super at the new War Office, 
and seven miles of border, requiring 25,000,000 cubes, using 
350 tons of marble. 

The “Ruberoid Roofing and Damp-course ” Jeft the 
experimental stage over twelve years ago, and now 
appears in the light of a well-tried and ever-faithful friend. 
It is therefore almost superfluous to point out its merits, 
A model of an American 
cottage shows ona small scale the appearance and manner 
of laying this high-grade felt roofing. The material is 
manufactured in four plies, but this does not mean four 
qualities, for each ply is the best that can be adapted to the 
particular purpose for which it is intended; 3-ply is for 
buildings not subject to severe wear, such as hen-houses, 
while 3-ply cannot be surpassed for use in large roofs, and 
will sustain the severest climatic conditions. Ruberoid 
flooring resembles the roofing in being of the best. Con- 
tractors and builders should also not fail to inspect the 
diaphragm pump, which is adapted for working in excava- 
tions, foundations, &c., for it will discharge water and seml- 
liquids containing mud, sand, gravel, &c. One man can 
pump out three or four thousand gallons in an hour. 
Messrs. Robert W. Blackwell & Co. Lid., show many other 
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things which claim the attention of those interested in 
paints and insula 


building, including the P and B 
gun-metal cocks, valves and all other tool 


At Stand No. 13 the Patent Adjustable Bath Company 
have an exhibit of their patent bath, which should be of 
are interested in the erection of cottages. 
Belt Hook Company have an exhibit at 
Stand No. 15 of their patented belt tools and hooks for 
fastening driving belts. To all users of machinery this 
patent should be of interest owing to its simp 


value to those who 
The “ Clipper” 


cost. Other specialties shown by 
“Anchor” wall ties. They also 


driving of nails, hooks, &c., which loosen 
or coping, is done away with. 


At Stand 16 will be found the exhibit of fire-resisting 


= 


partitions shown by the E 
Partition and Ceiling Company, Ltd. 


fectly rigid, thus 
title of the firm is much too long for 
and might with advantage be shortened. 


The “Standard” system of paving for roadways and 
pavements was introduced many years ago by Messrs. John 
Its main feature is the introduction of a 
and in the joints. 
There are many advantages claimed for it, such as greater 
durability, perfectly even surface, ultimate economy and 
They also exhibit a big assort- 
patent slop shutes or 


Hirst & Sons. 


thin metal strip between the courses 


ease of executing repairs, 
ment of sanitary goods, such as their 
hoppers, channels and grates. 


The largest object on the stall of the Ingham’s Firebrich 
Company is their 24-inch diameter combination inspection 
which receives sewage in one 


one, two or three directions, 
Grooved slots are placed in front of each outlet for 


and distributing manhole, 
position and distributes it in 


off the supply to any one filter bed. 
manhole a 24-inch diameter pipe fits so as 


S; 


show the 
clothes-line holder, which prevents defacement of 


xcelsior and Phenix F, re-resisting 
The partition, which 
is largely made from pumice stone, is claimed to be per- 


avoiding any chance o 


f cracking. 
any trading concern, 


Suitable to the ground where the trap is to be laid. 


then possible to fit an iron lid to the 
ing a complete cover to the whole. 


cutting 
On the top of this 
to allow access 
from the top, and these pipes can be cut to any length 
It is 
top of the trap, form- 
There are many other 


licity and low 
the firm include their 
“Capstan ” 
walls ; all 
the mortar, bricks 


The 


ting papers, 


| satisfaction. 


cerned in sanitary work. The company include am 
their manufactures gullies, chimney-pots, garden vases, 
At Stand 31 will be found the exhibit of the British 
Company and the Coolmore's Durable Roofing and Aspha 
Company. The sheet asphalte for roofing and damp-cour 
has been largely used throughout the country. Mes 
Standring & Co. have an exhibit at this stand of t 
“ Thistle” brand of sash cords, sash lines, &e. 
At Stands Nos. 32 and 
of The Stonwod System 
well worth the 
The system is ia 
is made in various colours and laid in situ whilst in 
any other found 
In a few hours it is a hard compact mass, and is t 
scraped and oiled; the result is an excellent surface which > 
can be polished like a parquet floor. Space will not permit | 
of an extended notice of this system at the present tine, 7m 
The South British T rading Company show at Stand 34. 
the Bardsley improved oil door check and spring, which 
| we have referred to frequently before. The spring is dis- 
| tinetly a good one and has many advantages. His Majesty’s © 
Office of Works and His Majesty’s Post Office architec $. 
have frequently specified them, and they have given every 


Stand 37 is occupied by the Newellite Glass Tile Co, 
who are exhibiting tiles which are coming into favour 
owing to their value from a Sanitary point of view. This 
firm is evidently satisfied that in claiming that they will net 
crack or peel they are fully justified, as they offer to 
leave an amount of 10 per cent. on each job undertaken by 
them for the term of two years against repairs, should — 
such be required. 
Another example of fireproof partitions is to be found g 
at Stand No. 40. The Acton Concrete Partition Co. are — 
showing their partitions, for which their principal claim 
seems to be cheapness of price and expeditious erection. oe 
Messrs. Jas. Price & Son have an exhibit at Stand 41 /0hee 
their Chez-lui hard drying enamels. We have described ‘ 
this enamel before, particularly the special bath enamel, — 
which has for years past given the most satisfactory results, _ 


objects in the stand which will be of interest to those con- 


The Chez-Lui enamel stains, which are supplied in seven 
different shades, are worth attention; they have a good — 
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nish and the gloss resembles French polish. Examples are 
hown of baths, lavatory basins, pedestal closets, &e., which 
re distinguished by the name of “The Charlton” and for 
he excellence of the enamelling. 

Mr. B.T. Batsford, the enterprising architectural publisher 
nd bookseller, is represented at Stand 43, and has a most 
nteresting exhibit of architectural and technical books. The 
,ame of Batsford is too familiar to our readers to need 
wy passing comment in a notice of a trade exhibition. 

Mr. Thomas Potterton at Stand 44 has a good show of 
jJomestic ranges and kitcheners. 

For many years past Vulcanite has occupied a space in 
the Building Trades Exhibitions ; their exhibit will be found 
at Stand 45. Wehave frequently 
of this material. On this oceasion they are showing a 
model house with the patent Vulcanite roofing on a flat 
wooden roof. 

Messrs. Howard Bros. at Stand 46 are exhibiting their 
patent “ Dey” time register, showing their combined time 
and wages sheet for time-keeping, a necessary adjunct in 
every works ; the system Seems to be a simple one. 

As usual, Messrs. D. Anderson & Son occupy the same 
position at the Building Trades Exhibition. The number of 
their Stand is 59, where they have a representative show of 
their well-known Stonifex roofing felt, tarred felts, damp- 
course, &c. 

A new firm is to be found at Stand 61. The Asbestic 
Brick and Tile Company have an interesting exhibit of their 
asbestos bricks in various colourings. The French grey 1S 
particularly pleasing. Briefly the system is a simple one ; 
the brick produced is of good colour, hard as Portland stone 
and with a particularly good face. They are made of a 
mixture of asbestos, lime and sands, and can be produced 
for use within twenty-four hours, or in even less time if 
required. The company are prepared to erect plant and 
machinery in any district. We shall be referring to this 
new system in a subsequent issue. 

We have so frequently mentioned the ddamant Company, 


referred to the usefulness | 


special fibrous Adamant. The repeated statements made 
by us of the value of Adamant have been more than verified 
by the popularity of this material and the increasing sales 
from year to year. 

Stand 68 is occupied by the Plaster, Brick and Stone 
Company, who have an excellent exhibit of their “ Pytho” 
plaster. The material has a fine, well-finished surface, and 
is being largely adopted in the Staffordshire district and the 
Midlands generally. This is one of the new firms in this 
year’s exhibition, and their exhibit has been favourably 
referred to by many architects visiting the hall. 

At Stand 71 Messrs. G. Aston & Son are exhibiting 
principally the fireproof material known as “The Fram” 
system. The material is light and easily erected, A 
model light iron building is shown, illustrating details of 
construction and showing a lining of “Fram” insulating 
and fire-resisting boards. 

Messrs. Potter 6 Co. at Stand 72 show an armoured 
concrete floor 5 inches thick and 10 feet between supports. 
Also, besides several other specimens of floors and parti- 
tions, an armoured concrete lintel which has withstood the 
test of a load of 10 tons. 

Messrs. Hofler, Lid., are exhibiting at Stand No. 74 
specimens of wall-papers, ironwork and oak panelling, 
made either in Germany, Austria or France. The oak 
panelling and fitments are of good workmanship and 
effective. 

In a special central position, known as No. 3, will be 
found one of the best exhibits at this year’s exhibition. 
The Crittall Manufacturing Company have an excellent 
display’ of art metalwork, consisting of an ornamental 
glazed screen showing various designs of stained glass, &c. 
A large pair of iron doors are exhibited which have been 
made for the Duke Street electric-light station. The iron- 
work shown at this stand isa distinct proof that English 
art metalworkers can still hold their own in this artistic 
branch of industry. Messrs. Crittall are showing also a 
new casement distinguished as “The Fenestra.” It consists 


whose exhibit will be found at Stand 64, that it is difficult to 
again refer to them. The Adamant system is well known 
to our readers. The material shown by them at this year’s | 
exhibit is moulded and modelled in the special moulding 
material described by them as No. 2, and the ceiling is 10 


of a frame without any mitreing. One bar is threaded 
through the other. It is simple and effective. 

At the stand of Messrs. Samuel Elliott G Sons at any 
exhibition will always be found excellent workmanship 
combined with artistic taste. At their Stand, No. 95, this 
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year will be seen examples of their work which will well 
repay a visit. Probably the best possible proof which can 
be given of the excellent examples of joinery, woodwork, 
&c., exhibited is the fact that during last week one con- 
tract alone for many thousands of pounds was entrusted 
to them by one of our largest London firms. Some par- 
ticularly fine specimens of doors, mouldings, &c., will be 
seen. The beautiful doors designed by the architect, and 
which Messrs. Elliott & Sons are fixing at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, would have been 
shown but for the fact that Messrs. Elliott were not per- 
mitted to exhibit them. Another good example of their 
work was, however, on exhibition last week of a door for 
one of our new theatres. 

We described recently Messrs. Carter & Co.’s Stand, 
No. 96, giving an illustration of this firm’s exhibit. Their 
designs of tiles are too well known amongst architects for 
us to more than add that some excellent examples of their 
work are to be seen. 

Messrs. Thomas Pascall & Sons are showing 


at Stand 113 
some examples of their 


Wrotham bricks which are of 
an excellent colour; they are in three shades of red=—dark* 
medium and light. . At the same stand they have an exhibit 
of their sand-faced roofing tiles. 

In the wall space under the gallery will be found Messrs. 
Yates, Haywood & Co., Lid., with an exhibit of wood mantels, 
mantel registers, hospital stoves, baths, closets, lavatories, 
&c. The patent ‘‘ Guinness” self-setting ranges exhibited 
here have many claims for support. The well-known 
“ Quadrant” lift-fire kitchener is of simple construction and 
easy to work. . 

Messrs. Crossley Bros. are to be found, as usual, at 
Stand 121, under the gallery. Their exhibit of gas-engines 
is of interest to all who are conversant with the value of this 
indispensable invention. In the early days of gas-engines 
Messrs. Crossley earned a well-merited name for their 
“ Otto” gas-engine, which has been fully retained by the 
firm to the present day. 

Mr. John Tann has a display of Tann’s safes at Stand 128: 
The “ Anchor” reliance safe has been described in these 
pages for many years past. 
for considerably over 100 years, and probably the best proof 
of good workmanship is the fact that the business is a pro- 


The firm has been established | 


gressive one. Mr. Tann has rightly earned a name for good 
workmanship and for using good materials, and the fact of 
this firm having a continuous history of over a century ig 
the best proof that the above statements are correct: 

The windows shown by the Perfector Window Co. ¢ 
claimed to be suitable for any building, whether a mansion 
or cottage, hotel or factory, hospital or warehouse. The 
window is a sash window as well as a reversible window. 
The sash stile is made in two parts, hinged together so ‘as 
to allow it to revolve sufficiently to bring the outer surface. 
of the glass within reach of a cleaner inside the room, T 
closing of the sash draws the two parts together, maki 
the window perfectly waterproof and free from all rattle, © 
No beading has to be removed or screws taken out to render | 
the window reversible. Free ventilation for the room is _ 
insured. The sashes can be fitted to any existing windows ‘ 
and any fastener or opener can be used. If a cheaper 
method is desired the centre and beading can be fitted — 
without sliding sashes, to turn on centres only. 

Velure has so firmly established itself that few architects, — 
decorators, or any others connected with building can have — 
failed to have had it brought under their notice. — Ttem 
qualities are partly demonstrated by the strips of tin to be 
obtained at the stall of Messrs. C. Chancellor & Co., and — 
which, no matter how much they are bent or beaten, show no _ 
sign of cracking or peeling. ‘Nor will it peel, blister or | 
fade. Its weathering qualities are, indeed, as- remarkable — 
as its economy in use. Velure floor paint has advantages | 
which will recommend it to the householder. It can be 
applied to wood, stone, floorcloth, &c., and will be fit to be — 
trodden on within a few hours. The variety of stuck 
colours is steadily increasing and now numbers ten, one of. 
the last being white, for which there is certain to be a 
general demand. 

The Phenix Patent Roofing presents a novel idea of = 
great interest. The. main features are a true joint between 
the covering material, whatever it may be, and a metal joint 
Protector. In slate roofs the number of slates is reduced 
by 50 per cent. owing to no overlapping whatever. This 
removes the necessity of four rafters out of every five and 
only one-half the battens. The smooth surface of the slate 
is placed outside with a distinct gain in appearance. 
Saving of cost is, in consequence, reduced by more than 
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>per cent. over the usual timber roof. Slate roofs are the manilla or hemp rope chafing, and brake wheel with 
ily one of the materials to which this system of jointing | lever. . The whole contrivance is easily fixed. The self- 
un be applied. Where glass or galvanised iron are used | contained gear for an electric passenger lift can also be seen 
is equally efficacious and economical. in operation. The collapsible iron gate works in connec- 
The specialties of the Phenix Engineering Co., Lid., are | tion with it, in order that the lift cannot be started until 
ot of a sort to attain picturesqueness, but they are not the | the gate is closed, and the gate will not open until a spring 
ess important. “ Floodgate » and “Highland” pumps are is released by the arrival of the lift. The lift-is operated 
ide by side with tar and pitch boilers, hand and horse road- | by means of a hand-switch inside the car. There are 
crapers, water-carrying vehicles, &c. There is a business- | special emergency devices... 6 PW ee ane 
ike impression made by this stand. A list of contracts 1m the hands. of Messrs. Rk. Waygood 
Venetian blinds do not admit of much scope for inven- | & Co., Lid., would give an idea of their world-wide reputa- 
jon, and therefore the greater ss the credit due to Wapler tion. Every year they turnout moré thaiy; 1,000 lifts and 
& Co. Fulham Road, S.W., for having secured a new | cranes. In London, Johannesburg, Belfast or Newcastle 
ticle. The principal novelty is seen in their own patent their work is equally esteemed. The. fact, that fifteen lifts 
“heck action, by means of which the blind stops automatic- | are to be despatched for installation @°Garlton Hotel, 
ally at the height where the pulling action ceases. This is | Johannesburg, is a‘welcome proot”’ the manufacturers 
an obvious advance on the old system of laboriously fastening of this country'are able to hold their. own in at nternational 
ne a) direct 


the cords round a knob. The labour of raising alarge blindhas_ _ market like South Africa. They’ ares 
been reduced by more than one-half, as the laths are made | coupled electric lift gear, an automatic ‘electrie, dinner lift, 
extra thin, and'’this has the additional advantage of elegance. | and a hand-power lift, with various ‘accessories. . The pas- 
The ability to employ thin laths is the result of a secret senger-lift gear includes..a patent controller, and the lift is 
method of preparing wood:so as to render them impossible operated by automatic.push buttons in the cage, so that the 
to twist or warp. Wapler & Co. facilitate the work of | lift automatically starts and stops on the desired floor. The 
housemaids by the ease with which the blind can be | dinner-lift has a special shutter, by «which, should the 
removed from the iron brackets and cleaned lath by lath, | shutter be open while the lift is in motion, the lift will stop, 
for nothing impedes the washing of the windows. in order to prevent it descending on anyone should they put 
Versatility is displayed by B. Ward & Co., Ltd., who their head or hand in the well-hole. _ The hand-power lift 
show themselves as equally ready to lay granite concrete will carry about 84 lbs., and is controlled by a foot-brake. 
paving, reinforced concrete floors and partitions, mosaic An important feature of the exhibit by the British 
paving and staircases or wood-block flooring. ‘Their patent Fireproof Construction Company is their patent ventilating 
non-slipping leaded treads for stairs may be seen as finished, | partition with various joints and enclosures. The partitions 
and the lead grid is also shown separate. The lead dots | are 3 inches thick and are made 18 inches to 6 inches in 
are hardly noticeable on the surface ; the principal advan- length. The joints are filled with breeze concrete, I inch 
tages gained by their use are a non-slipping surface and | in width, into which wood fixings may be nailed. When 
increased durability. The wood-block flooring gives the | fixed the partitions weigh 14 lbs. per foot super. ‘The air 
effect made by Austrian oak, pitch pine and maple. The | ducts in the partitions run from top to bottom of the build- 
appearance of the exhibit is greatly dignified by a short | ings, and may be connected with inlet and outlet flues at 
colonnade in artificial stone. any desired point. The system is to be found in Stobhill 
The Safety Lift and Elevator Co. (M. T. Medway) show Hospital, near Glasgow, Guy’s Hospital, Wakefield County 
one of their self-sustaining dinner lifts which is suitable | Offices, &c. ‘A concrete-steel beam is seen loaded with bricks, 


for hotels, restaurants, OF private residences ; they are showing vertical joints ; although the weight is 5 cwt. per 
ht deflection has resulted. The bay 


guaranteed to be noiseless and trustworthy. The gear | foot super, only a slig 
consists. of a large 


hauling wheel, V-wheel, to prevent occupied by this company shows arched and sloping con- 
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crete roofs. Their hollow-tube system of fireproof floors, brackets, two single-pulley brackets, bolts and screws 
showing tubes from 52 to ro inches deep, is seen In Section. | fine wire-cord, and may be bought separately with or with 
The unusual sight of a revolving stand of architectural out a special T-square. _ Norton & Gregory's New Bl 
drawings in constant motion helps to attract attention to Line Process” is familiar to most professional visitors, 
the display of Messrs, Norton & Gregory. The device | Its permanency is shown by one of the Photo-copies on 
fulfils its purpose. as soon as the visitor walks up to the | the revolving stand, which, although executed four years ago. 
| and ever since exposed to a strong light, is still as clear as. 
if it were done a week ago. The “New Idea” spring hinge 
is another ‘feature which has long since made its Way into, 
the market and which increases in fayour as it is Bis 
widely used. ONS Bae ie 
Many specialties ‘in building construction which might 
be termed vital are shown in the stand of Messrs. F. McNeilp 
z & Co, All ‘are materials. for use, and comprise damp- 
courses, sound-deadening, fireproofing, - roof-lining ane 7 
plastering. Felts’ ii many varieties are shown, ‘such as. 
| sarking and inodorous ! felts, bituminous’ and’ ‘dry: hair-felt, 
Their fibrous asphalte damp-course is seen in ‘use through : 
_ the medium of a’ simall. tank holding some courses of a wall, 
_with the water an“inch below: the ‘damp-course. Messrs, 
| McNeill are: not’ content with the reputation they have 
| gained by this course, for they now offer another which is. 
made of pure bitumen, and guaranteed free from all coal: _ 
=> tar ot’coal-tar ‘pitch Wt\as ‘madedn lengths of 24 feet, an ae 
the stock widths range from 4# inches to 36 inches. Slag 
wool enters into many of the articles, as it is, of course, 
soundproof and fireproof. a 
The patent “ Heaped Fire ” grate is seen in action at the: — 
exhibit of Messrs, Bratt, Colbran & Co. Lord Windsor, in — 
opening the exhibition, laid stress on the necessity for more: at 
general endeavours in the abatement of the smoke nuisance, 
There are no front bars, the coal being heaped against che — 
back brick, and the ‘fire is in full view. A Steady incan- 
+ 


descent fire results fromthe draught suction, with perfect — 
combustion. It can be fed in front like a boiler furnace,, 
pushing back the red-hot fuel and thereby Partially con- — 
suming the smoke. Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co, are issuing, 
this week from their warehouse, Mortimer Street, London, ~ 
W., a new catalogue illustrating. various artistic types of 

. the “ Heaped” fire. 2 
stand. At least one novelty is seen there, in the latect |... Messrs. Casebourne & Co., Lid., West Hartlepool, show _ 
" Perfect ” adjustable drawing-table with a T-square attach- | a model of their new ‘ Pioneer” cement works at Hayerten, — 
ment. This attachment consists of two couble-pulley Hull-on-Tees, co. Durham, on a scale of 1-16 inch to the — 
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a 
Requires no furnace: 


and no replenishing with water. Hach Radiator is self-contained. No trouble, no smell, Next to no cost for 
working. Railway companies use it for Waiting Rooms. The L.C.C. use it for Board Schools, ph 
FURRED BOILERS anp PIPES. ; 

FOR SIMPLE BUT INFALLIBLE REMEDY, SEE PROSPECTUS OF 5 

TUBULAR BATH BOILER CO., Ltd., 184. Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C. 
SSNS 5 i a 


American Maple F. looring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. ; 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUGED. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 T0 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No, 178 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Addresg, * Veneer, London,” 


Registered Telegraphic | S 7A T RT Say EB UO RYyW 
Address, 


j CLOCK WORKs, 
CLOCKWORK, 


| om BROTHERS, Wataru 


Telephone, 


eee rimatin  Od BY Bye 8 sce \g a\ | LONDON, NIE 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 


Contractors to the War Office, India Office, Colonial Office (Crown Agents). 
SPECIALT TES: | 
eee 


ee ed 


CHURCH AND TURRET CLOCKS, TOWN HALL CLOCks, PROJECTING CLOCKS, with 
ornamental wrought-iron drum and bracket. 


CLOCKS RECONSTRUCTED OR REPAIRED, ESTIMATES FREE, 
WROUGHT OR CAST-IRON DIALS, glazed with opal glass ‘suitable for illumination. 
“COPPER DIALS. | 


Also Manufacturers OF English Diais, Bracket and Chime Clocks, 


Ships d levers, &c. 
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Anderson, C.E., | claimed. The raw materials used in the manufactures of 
of tensile and | the company are to be seen, and the colours of the clays 
rts. are many, for they include black, grey, brown, yellow and 
deep red. A test of the brick was made by Messrs. 
Kirkaldy, and it sustained a weight of over 300 tons per 
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SOLE MANUFACTU RERS— 


THE SILICATE PAIN 


CHARLTON, LONDON: 


1875. 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
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tors for hot water or steam are another recent addition to j altogether new. The Cornes & Haighton apparatus wa 
the useful specialties of this firm. The improved inde- | the fruit of ro little mental labour and experiment, | 
pendent “ Savile ” boiler is especially designed for heating The apparatus combines heating, cooking and washin 
water for domestic supply in hotels, clubs and country | with the use of a hot or cold bath and a shower. The ran 
houses. and private residences. The boiler is so arranged | is fixed in the kitchen, the grate being i 
that in case of the water containing sediment the deposit | an oven on one side and a boiler on the other. The boiler 
falls below the level of the grate bar, where mudholes are | has a capacity of 12 gallons of water, 10 gallons of which 
provided, so that it may be easily cleaned out. ; can be run off.. Risks of explosion are avoided, and it is” 
The impregnated foundation felt of Messrs. Mitchells, automatically supplied bya feed-cistern. The fitting is SO. 
Ashworth, Stansfield & Co., Lid., is made entirely from | arran i 
wool, milled so firmly that it is very slightly affected by | suchias a kitchen and scullery, and is ac 
ordinary pressures, and a special grade is produced for /reoms, Clothes can be bo} 
extra heavy work. | Nevertheless its elasticity enables it to. 
very largely overcome vikration and neutralise any jarring, 
as may be seen by the tests of Messrs. D. Kirkaldy & Son. | room.; There is thus effected a great 
The surface of the felt is treated by a chemical process in labour.and material, nit 
order to prevent wearing, the penetration of water, &c., and | 
the body of the felt is pregnated witha special oil, rendering | of the most remark 
it impervious to moisture. The sheets vary in any thick- 
ness from ¢ inch to 14 inch, are in three grades of hard- 


ness, and the largest size is 60 inches by 30 inches, but it | schemés all over:the country. _ The usefulness of the itiven- 
is cut to any specification, and if a large bed is required, | tion will be stil] further increased by the recent amalgama- 
the sheets are cut to fit exactly. It is used as a bedding for | tion ,of the Elkay Patent Bath Sy 
rails, bridgework, columns, girders, machinery, gas-engines, (Colonial, Foreign and Export) Syndicate, Lid., and Cornées & 
steam-hammers and _ presses, The company are also ex. Haighton, Leek, Staffs., with a capital of 80,000/, This: 
hibiting samples of non-inflammable roofing and flooring amalgamation will be known as “Elikay & Cornes, Ltd.” 
‘ ich i » | and will supply (1) combined range, copper and bath i (2 
imparting coolness in summer and warmth in winter. range, wash-boiler, sink and folding bath ; (3) wash-boiler, — 
Ifit is possible to attain a perfect solution of the pro- | folding bath and bath boiler, for either: coal or gas; (4) __ 
blem of housing, it is most likely to come from the com- | range, high-pressure boiler, circulating hot-water tank and — 
bined efforts of the philanthropist, the designer and the folding bath, each being 
manufacturer striving for a common goal. It is, therefore, 1 1 
a most hopeful sign to find these qualities united in a single | while being most economical both in the original cost and — 
individual like Councillor James Cornes, who has for many | in the working. The combination of the “ Ellkay” folding — 
years past made the subject of the housing of the working | bath and Cornes & Haighton’s Tange and copper is cer-_ 
classes a special study. Not content with theory, he himself | tain. to have a real influence on the housing question, — 
erected a colony of workmen’s dwellings in Leek at an for it has removed the cost difficulty in installing a 
outlay of nearly 20,000/.,, and these have attracted wide- | bath in a workman’s dwelling “without a serious increase _ 
spread attention from local authorities and others. The in cost and a loss of Space. The. “Elikay” bath has 
houses are let at 5S. 6@., 5s. od. and 6s. 6d. per week. Mr. | been looked upon more as an accessory in hotels, 
Cornes devoted special care to the facilities for the cleanli- Private houses and flats than in workmen’s dwellings, — 
ness of his prospective tenants, and devised a combination | The novelty and _ attractiveness has in no way de- 
forming the basis of an invention which would be something | creased. The stand of the company#.in the vestibule — 
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OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR INSIDE ‘AND OUTSIDE. 


ROLLER BLINDS in Striped or Printed Hollands, from 54a. Per square foot, 

SPRING ROLLER do. from 7d. per Square foot, © 

VENETIAN BLINDS (of thoroughly Seasoned Pine) from 7d. per : 
square foot, 

FESTOON BLINDS, in Cotton, from 1s. 24.; B 7 


in Silk, from 2s. 3d, per 
square foot, 


OUTSIDE BLINDS from 1s, 24, Per square foot, 
ITALIAN do. from 1s. 6d. per square foot. 
FLORENTINE do. from 1s. 10d. per square foot. 
SPANISH do. from Qs. 4d. Per square foot. 


SPECIALITIES IN INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BLINDS. 
; PATTERNS, DESIGNS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 
Patentee and Manufacturer of the LEVER-ACTION PULLEY FOR VENETIAN BLINDS, 


= 20 OLD CAVENDISH STREET, W., LONDON. 


SAFE-KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELLERY & VALUABLES: 


RY DESCRIPTI 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
CHANCERY. ers SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides Special Accommodation for Temporary Storage of Valuables from 5s. 
Safes from £1 1s. to £5 5s. per annum. Strong Rooms from £5 5s. to £100 per annum. 
Deposit Bank. Deposits received at 25 per cent. compound interest 


Full particulars on application to the Manager, E. VINCENT EVANS, 63 and 64 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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PLEMENT 


shows it in two or three qualities, together with various 
baths. The, baths are in use from China to Peru. The 
small combination kitchener will go in an opening 2 feet 
4 inches, and has an oven 15 inches by 14 inches, open and 
closed fire, and boiler, which forms part of the patent com- 
bination previously alluded to, which comprises a range, 
boiler, circulating tank, folding bath, copper’ and sink. . By 
the arrangement water sufficient for a hot bath will be 
heated:in thirty minutes with 33 Ibs. of coal, while cooking 
is taking place simultaneously. It can be supplied 
and fixed in a_ cottage let at a weekly rental of 
4s. 6d. without any increase of cost. Another stand 


shows the same apparatus on 4 larger scale. Experience | 
| of lime or cement as a bonding material. Their. double- 


has proved that the dwellings which possess these combi- 


EEE 


nation baths are in far greater demand among the working 
classes than those without. In addition, the possessors 
manifest a pride in their privilege by the scrupulous 
way they are kept clean. Thus it will be seen that the 
- amalgamation of three such concerns as the Ellkay Patent 
Bath Syndicates and Messrs. Cornes & Haighton will most 
‘likely have a profound influence on the subject of housing 
the working masses. Mr. James Cornes and Mr. E. W. 
Lancaster will jointly manage the business. Mr. Cornes 
has_written a review of the housing question in England 
under the title of ‘ Modern Housing in Town and Country,” 
which will shortly be published by Mr. B. T. Batsford. 


The ‘Marbut ” machine-carved mouldings must: be 
inspected in some hundreds of lengths at the stand of 
Cobbetts, of Bethnal Green. They are all of different and 


delicate colours. Other joinery, such as newels and 


balusters, are displayed. fey. $4 

A striking lead fanlight casting is on the large'stall of 
Messrs. Smith @ Wellstood, Ltd. Less ornamental objects. 
are the ranges, boilers, ventilating stoves, &c. There are 
also many fireplaces with mantelpieces. 

Concrete building bricks, made by the machinery and 
processes for utilising blast-furnace slag of Messrs. Sutcliffe, 
Speakman & Co., Lid., are shown by them. | They claim to 
make the most “limey” bricks without the admixture 


shafted differential mixer is one of the machines they 
have brought to the hall. 

South Devon stoneware clays are well known, and 
almost guarantee the quality of the goods supplied by 
Messrs. Candy & Co., Lid., who have their works at. Heath- 
field, Newton Abbot. They show white and coloured 
enamelled and dipped-brown salt-glazed bricks and other 
pricks. Buff terra-cotta garden vases and chimney-tops are 
very ornamental. Two Devon glazed brick fireplaces in 
grey and brown are shown. 

The walls of the Fireproof Partition and Spandrel Walt 
Co. are built exclusively of iron, bricks and cement. The 
spandrel walls do not require continuous foundations, for they 
do not bear on the joists. This ‘s shown in the length of 
walling erected, which is supported at each end and in the 
centre. 

The patent glazing system of Messrs. Sam Deards is 
illustrated by a model. The firm have carried out many 


‘contracts of the Portsmouth and Devonport Dockyard, in- 


cluding one for glazing the new steam factory at Portsmouth, 


| where it was for 102,000 feet super. Its water-tight claims 


are justified by the constant stream of water playing on the 
roof of the exhibit. 
There is always a pleasure in seeing anything that may 
be described as © the very latest.”. Therefore those who 
inspect the appliances presented by Messrs. Joseph Richmond 
& Co., Ltd., should make a point of not overlooking their 
design for wrought-iron gates and section of enclosure. It 


| is entirely automatic. The gates open in the centre, and 


KINNINMONT 


BLEPHONE 6558 GHRRARD.- 


& TAYLOR, *" piotocaPhers 


19 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE; W. 


Legal Work of every description. Estimates. Post Free. 
HOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. 


Bergeon sees) TAKEN, IN GAN EAST OF Te ee cavinn WINGH 


By Appointment. 


DENT «&HELLYER 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


olan ia 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Messrs. Dent & Hellyer beg to give notice that. owing to their present premises, 
being required by the London County Council for the Holborn-Strand Improvements, their} 
business, established over a century and a half ago, has been removed to | 


NWEwW PREMISE Ss. 


OFFICES—35 RED LION SQUARE, W.C. 


ISHBURN’S LABOUR-SAVING WINCH. 


WAREHOUSE & FACTORY—75 THEOBALD’S ROAD, w.c.t 


Where they trust to be favoured with a continuance of the confidence and support they have lg 


hitherto enjoyed, for which they take this opportunity of expressing their grateful|l= — 
acknowledgments. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Anosmia, London.” || 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, : FROSTERLEY 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 35) 
Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, Agents: a iP 


ea ong CHIMNEY ES. Be. Me Sia tele Mike wyYcoMBe 
_sxeanerbow maps, | EMERY SONS, Ld. ig 
. Steam Marble Mills, —_ “ 


SUBSCRIPTION TO | NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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I i 3 For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., apply to 
THIS JOURNAL Roe CASES for THE ARCHITECT. | jggepy FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings 


a 
19/- PER ANNUM. ‘Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. For Index of Advertisers, see page *- 
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are specially adapted for landings where the width is too 
small to permit with. convenience of a hinged door. ' The 
gates exhibited are of a beautiful design. A 3-inch scale 
model of the Richmond-Carey patent automatic electric 
lift is in working order, and demonstrates how the services 
of an attendant are entirely dispensed with, through the 
self-locking apparatus. for doors and starting apparatus. 
Three hand-lifts are to be seen. 


The decorative capabilities of Eydeca are indicated by 
their handsome stand, combining on the exterior copper 
and zinc in a Classical treatment. The interior has a most 
bright and clean appearance, due to their embossed and 
enamelled zinc decorations. Emdeca will stand fumigation 
without oxidation, and is totally non-absorbent. It is cleaned 
with ordinary soap and water and is particularly suited for 
bath-rooms, lavatories, kitchens, pantries and passages. 
Emdeca paste, made up of one part white lead and two 
parts whiting, is used for fixing. 

The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company have an 
excellent display of some of their specialties, which are to 
be seen on Messrs. W. J. Burroughes & Sons’ stand, in- 
cluding enamelled iron baths, lavatories, &c. One of the 
baths is the same model as those fitted at the Midland 
hotel, Manchester. A special feature is made of the lava- 
tories in one piece—the bowl, slab and back thus rendered 
thoroughly sanitary. The enamel is even throughout, ad- 
hering perfectly to the iron. The finish to all these goods 
leaves nothing to be desired. The enamel covers evenly all 
the edges of the castings’ and does not leave exposed the 
black edges often seen on enamelled iron goods, 


A manhole covering, strengthened with expanded metal 
for electric-light boxes, is one of the novelties of the Adlas 
Stone Company, Lid., Cambridge, Its strength and lightness 
are noteworthy. The Atlas “ Foothold” paving slabs are 
made under an hydraulic pressure of 400 tons from Leices- 
tershire granite and the “ Saxon” brand of Portland cement. 
It was, therefore, suitable that they should include on 
their stand the ingredients in various Stages of the manu- 
facture of this brand, such as the raw material before and 
after analysis, the calcined. clinker as made in rotary and 
Stationary kilns, and the final ground product. Two granite- 
concrete steps shown are the same as 1,000 steps supplied 
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to the London County Council for their artizans’ dwellings. 
A Faija testing machine is Provided to test briquettes made 
from the cement used for Atlas “ Foothold” slabs. 7 
mosaics of the company aré Roman, glass mosaics, ceramie 
Mosaics and terrazzo. There is also a concrete department, 

At night the stall of 4. E. Podmore & Co, is a thing of - 
great brilliancy, due to the large number of ‘their patent 
high-power and ordinary incandescent lamps. They: a 
specialists in public lighting, and are manufacturers of al] 
kinds of gas apparatus. i= 

Geo. Jennings, Ltd., are bold enough to pass over most _ 
of their sanitary specialties, and have confined themselves 
to their more recent manufactures, For instance, the 
patent auto-mechanical operator is the first to be made by 
them, and is used in connection with sprinklers or feeders, 
The patent automatic sprinklers for sewage and water — 
filtration, fedgby a mechanically operated syphon, shown, is 
intended for a small village installation, and is very simple, — 
efficient and reliable. A patent electro-mechanical apparatus _ 
indicates and registers, varying levels of liquids, whether in 
outlying reservoirs, sewage-tanks or outfall] sewers at an 
distance from’ point of observation. This has been in use 
for many years past, and is adopted by H.M. War Depart- 
ment. 
ventilating grate is made’in a single piece of terra-cotta. 
The mouth and throat of flue is combined with the grate. 
All exposed surfaces’ are protected by fireclay linings, and 
there is a projecting back. The grate can be converted into 
ordinary or slow combustion by use of a regulator, 

C.B.N. Snewin & Sons, Ltd., must be proud of their display 
of mahogany, wainscot,. walnut, teak, whitewood, deal and 
timber. 


The entire body of the “London” warm; fresh-air — 


Many countries were laid under contribution tow 


supply them. They provide all descriptions of thoroughly — | 


seasoned hard and soft woods used in building, joinery, 
cabinet-making, shipbuilding, &c. There is a fine Piece of 
sequoia running from floor to ceiling and with a width of 
51 inches. 

There is a refreshing breeziness about the stall of James 
Stott & Co., due to the active working of several ventilating 
fans. The powers of the various ventilating appliances 
cannot hardly be tested in this way. The exhibits are 
brilliantly illuminated by the numerous burners of the 
company. 
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The Best Fire-resisting Doors on the Market. 
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The manufactures of the Limmer <Asphalte Paving | 
Company, Lid., have recently been increased by Bishop’s 
patent, non-slipping stair treads. They are constructed of a 
steel. frame enclosing three sides, with an apron piece 
rivetted to the front. An interlacing steel wirework is 
threaded through, and then melted mineral rock asphalte is 
run in to a thickness of three-quarters of an inch. When | 
applied to worn stone steps the uneven surfaces are filled 
in with Portland cement, and the tread is pressed into posi- | 
tion while the cement is plastic. The Lithofalt mastic | 
paving (another rather recent departure) is a cheaper form | 
of mineral rock mastic asphalte. A sectional model of a | 
stable has a flat roof of two coats of mineral rock mastic | 
roofing which has long been associated with: this company. | 
Its special use is for laying in playgrounds, mills, schools | 
and,similar places. We may in conclusion note that the | 
new address of the Limmer Asphalte Paving Company is | 
8 Fowke’s Buildings, Great Tower Street, E.C. | 

The roofing tiles of the Nostell Brick and Tile Works, 
near Wakefield, may be selected for particular notice on | 
theirstand. They are very hard burnt tiles of dark colour | 
which weather well and do not vegetate. They would make 
an excellent contrast in a house constructed of cherry-red | 
bricks or with a stucco gable, The tiles have been placed | 
as a covering over the stand of the British Compoboard 
Company, Ltd. Their blue and brindle bricks are also | 
deserving of attention. 

Messrs. Powers & Deane, Ransomes, Lid., are able to 
illustrate much of. their work on a small scale. As con-| 
structional engineers they keep in stock roof principals, 
stanchions, girders, &c., in their various forms. Sections 
of two compound girders built up of the largest and smallest | 
section rolled steel joists ever rolled are shown.. The floor is 
of tiles and joists with concrete filling and patent impervious 
paying over., 

The relief decorations for ceilings, 
ornamental purposes make the stand of Messrs. Geo. Jacksgn | 
& Son a special feature of the minor hall. The gilded 
carton-pierre wall lights bear a close resemblance to metal. 
The ceiling bands are made in fibrous plaster, but the 
flowers are frequently in carton-pierre, as it gives a better 
undercut. Chimneypieces, festoons of flowers, panels, &c., 
all show the spirit of the old work and lack none of its 
delicate beauty. Their new plaster stone is on the prin- 
ciples already extensively employed on the Continent, and | 
especially in Paris. A column, capital, cornice, wall panel, 
&e., prove its effectiveness. | Stancheons, iron columns, | 
&c., can be rendered things of beauty when encased in the 
stone. A photograph is shown of the famous plaster roof 
of Kilmainham Hospital, near Dublin, which was renewed 
by George Jackson & Son a few years ago under the super- 
;ntendence of Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A. | 

Paints, colours, varnishes in many varieties are exhibited 
by Messrs. Walter Carson & Sons. A’ case is filled with 
trays containing raw materials. ‘ Muraline” is sold ina dry 
powder which is made into a washable paint by the addition 
of an equal weight of cold water. 
- No. 100 verandah is a new design in architectural iron- , 
work by Messrs. Cakebread, Robey & Co. It is supplied | 
ready for fixing with the requisite bolts and nuts. Their | 
leaded lights and stained glass for domestic and _ eccle- 
siastical purposes, as represented by photographs, prove the 
skill of the company in quite another line. The architects 
who have shown confidence in their work include such 
well-known names as Mr. J. L. Pearson and Sir A. W. 
Blomfield, | As. builders’ merchants, manufacturers and 
wholesale ironmongers they have a very varied display, 
which includes ranges, stoves, baths, wrought-iron grates, 
lavatories, wall-papers, &c. 

There is a charm about art metal work which appeals to 
most people. The Bostwick Company's display is illustrative 
of the freedom which is exercised by designers, whether in 
brackets, electric fittings, chandeliers, grilles, balustrading, 
or the other necessary things which are now made beauti- 
ful. The company manufacture collapsible gates and 
shutters, staircase and lift enclosures, lifts and other work. 

James Oakes & Co. have on view a few 3-inch Stanford 
jointed pipes, of which 50,000 were recently supplied to the 
West Ham Corporation. A representative collection has 
been made of their salt-glazed ware, briquette fireplaces, | 
tiles, bricks, fireclay goods and other manufactures. 

The claims. of. Messrs. Vincent Brooks, Day & Son, Lid., 
for their “ True-Scale” photo-litho are sufficiently indicated 
by the name. The single exception in which perfect 
accuracy cannot be guaranteed is when tracing cloth is 
used, as the material is so extremely susceptible to 


walls and other | 


* * 


| of mitres. 


| Their Stand No. 21, in the gallery 
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atmospheric moisture. Although the price of the first copy 
is comparatively high, the succeeding copies compensate 
for this. Black and brown printing inks are used. Draw- 
ings on Whatman’s paper, &e., and canvas can be repro- 
duced. Special black line and sepia copies can be made 
from subjects on drawing paper or thin cards. They also 
employ other sun-copying methods. Expedition is made 
one of the boasts of the company, and orders received in — 
the morning are usually completed the same day. 
Compoboard is shown by the British Compoboard Co... 
Lid., in the raw. material, as well as distempered and 
Gnished off as a dado. There are pieces of it 4 feet wide 
and 18 feet long. The specimens given away suggest its 
applicability for ceilings, partitions, cubicles and general 
decorative purposes. A suggéstive use is dividing the 
material into panels by means of narrow fillets or mouldings 
\ It has the appearance of a plastered 
interior. Where speéd construction is essential:the material 


painted or distempered immediately after. 

Square-turning is seen at its highest point of excellence 
in the stand of Messrs. Jones & Leach, Newtown, North 
Wales. Their square-cut newels and balusters are made on. 
a new principle, by which the faces are finished exactly 


square and the moulds cut clean, with perfect intersection 
The newels are made furthermore to harmonise 
in character with the balusters. Architects who so desire 
‘t can have the woodwork executed to their own special 


| designs. 


Messrs. G. & A. Brown, Lta., 167 Hammersmith Road, 
W., are well qualified to work their ceilings in the Adam 
style, for they have been established for more than a century. 
bays, has two mantel- 


pieces and a ceiling executed with the greatest delicacy and 


| in a manner which brings no disrespect to the great name 


the exhibit includes cornices, 
friezes, mouldings, doorways and everything else required 
for architectural interior decorations. The limitations of a 
temporary exhibit are great, and we would advise architects 
to apply for a catalogue, which, by means of photographic 
illustrations, suggests the skill and capacity of this old- 
established firm, whose work is marked by the refinement 
which is necessary in treating Italian detail. 

The “ Reliance” lead and bitumen damp-course is manu- 
factured by Messrs. Watson & Co., of lead embedded on each 
side in a layer of bitumen and with outer surfaces of 
asphalted felt. Bitumen was recognised over 5,000 years 
ago as a preservative material by the Egyptians, whe 
used bitumen bandages as a covering for their mummies. 
Consequently it may safely be predicted that the lead and 
bitumen damp-course will outlast any building in which it 


of Adam. In addition, 
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is used. The practical test of placing the damp-course | as preferred. The hinged beading allows the sashes to be. 
between bricks, the lovver of which are soaked in water, is | taken down with the utmost ease. An adaptation of the 
ample demonstration of the suitability of the material for.| same idea allows of a casement window to swing inwards — 
employment on damp foundations. It is sold in 15-yard when it is necessary to clean it. _The lower sash can be . 
lengths and up to 3 feet in width. Watson’s Standard ” | left open for ventilation at the meeting rails. S 
‘asphalte is intended principally for cavity, vertical and The London and Brighton Brick, Tile and Terra-cotta — 
insertion work. A ton will cover 50 square yards half an Company, Lid., Crowhurst, Lingfield, show in Bay 14a par- — 
inch thick, at a cost of under 27@. a square foot for material. | tition brick which is so moulded that it is keyed with a 

Martin's Patents Company, Lid., in addition to display- | series of dowels and joggles that bind it with other bricks ef 
ing - their “Unique” reversible window-sash, show the | so firmly as the whole to constitute practically one slab, — 
“Quadrant” door springs, which may be fitted to double | The bricks are thus introduced into outside walls, taking all 
or single action doors. It consists of a circular brass tube, | weight off the floors. The bricks are keyed for plastering — 
with a slot containing a powerful spring. On the top of | or made smooth for pointing or colour-washing. It is quite — 
the door is a push. When the door is opened the push | suitable for outside work, being entirely weatherproof; — 
presses against the spring, and when the door is released | also for filling-in between half-timber work, being of a light 
‘ut automatically swings to again.. It allows the door to weight—2o yards super weigh only 16 ewts. The same ; 
‘open to its full width, and makes the cutting away of floors | construction is applied to fireproof’ lintels, which are — 
unnecessary... The springs can be fixed in two hours. threaded into steel joists after fixing. All ordinary require- { 

A very effective white oak drawing-room mantelpiece, | ments in this branch of building construction are met by 
and another for a drawing-room, are shown at Stand 7oa by | the company. . : 
‘the Parkstone Steam Joinery Co., Upper Parkstone, Dorset. The 4Armorduct' Manufacturing Co., Ltd., are justly proud 
In addition to domestic work they manufacture joinery for | of the list which they can point to of installations where 
churches, banks, shops, public libraries, offices, &c.. Their | the “Armorduct ” improved steel conduit has been employed. 
specialty is,, however, mantelpieces and overmantels of | A few of the principal are the Coliseum, Haymarket and 
every description. They will send workmen anywhere to | Waldorf Theatres, London County Council tramecar sheds, 
repair, alter or match existing work or to fix their own. and Manchester Ship Canal new transit sheds. They show 

Messrs. H. E. Gaze, Lid. have made a representative | “ Armorduct” conduits and fittings, wires and cables, wire- 
‘selection of their “Oxylin” fibrous plaster decorations. | men’s sundries and electric-light fittings, making a special 
The numerous cornices, some of which are very elaborate, | feature of their patent “ Knock-out” junction boxes. Thin 
are especially noteworthy, as-well as the handsome over- | metal films are cast into the box which can be easily 
‘doors. They are supplied ready for fixing, or the fixing | knocked out, and the conduit is secured in the hole by a é 
will be undertaken by the company. A quarter of a com- | lock-nut inside and out (or one side only); to insure a _ 
plete ceiling is shown, which gives an excellent idea of the | mechanical fit rectangular faces are provided. 


richness which can be imparted toa room. The ceilings Slag-wool has for some time been manufactured by 
‘are screwed direct to joists, thereby obviating the necessity | Messrs. Fred Jones & Co., and adapted by them to many 
for lath and plasterwork. purposes of construction. It is made up into various sheets 


The attractive powers and interest of the Durolite | and block forms for application to different surfaces. They 
‘exhibit (to which we have already made«acknowledgment) | also show samples of fireproof partitions and fibrous and 
are heightened by the presence of windows by The Amhurst fire-resisting slabs. 
Building, Joinery and Patent Frame Syndicate, Lid. The Three mantelpieces shown by Strange & Sons, the 
company have. placed on the market further means of Holly Bank Joinery Works, Tunbridge Wells, prove how 
escaping from the inconvenience and serious danger of the | effective a simple design can be made. They have executed 
ordinary sash window. Four or two weights may be used | work for many of the leading architects. 


DO NOT MISS A VISIT TO 


THE “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH 


(Bay No. 1, Arcade Entrance) 
AND 


CORNES’ COMBINED RANGE, COPPER 
AND FOLDING BATH, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS AND TENEMENTS 
(Stand 127a, left of Main Hall). 


ELLKAY & CORNES, LIMITED, 


Amalgamating THE ELLKAY PATENT BATH SYNDICATE, LIMITED: THE ELLKAY (Colonial, Foreign and 
Export) SYNDICATE, LIMITED; and JAMES CORNES, LEEK (STAFFS). 


BATH HOUSE. 59 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


EUBOEOLITA eee 
FIREPROOF 

| cect eee JOINTLESS 

| Pustic BUILDINGS, a FLOORING 


CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY LAID ON OLD WOOD FLOORS, FLAGSTONES, &c. 
As used by H.M, Office of Works, the Admiralty, the War Office and the Leading Architects. 


mmVaND PaRticurars 10 Js PERCY DAY, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


OVER 600,000 YDS, 


ALREADY LAID, 
HIGHEST AWARDS, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TENDERS, ETC. 


—*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial. Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS | comperimions oF EN ae 
| OF WESTMINSTER. BotsoveR.— May 31.—Plans for’ three schools.  Par- 


As Westminster has become one of the 

most important centres, of the professions of 

Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 

ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 

WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 


Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be | 


left at those Offices, and copies of “ The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 
publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 


City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate | 


Circus, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 


the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our | 


staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the | 


complicated matters arising fron the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER. will ‘further 
answer any legal question that miay be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Buitd- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


| Rushbrooke, borough surveyor, 


reconstruction, 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | 


may be interested. 


: : : 2 } | a steel road bridge over 
The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | F 


ticulars from Mr. G. H. Widows, County Education Offices, 
Derby. 

Harrocate.—May 24.—For proposed Primitive Methodist 
orphanage at Harrogate. Conditions may be obtained from 
Rey. J. T. Barkby, Riche Mont, Harrogate. 


Hicn Wycompe.—May 31.—Secondary school, accommo- 


dation for 175 pupils. No premium offered. Mraet. J. 
77 Easton Street, High 


Wycombe. 


Pertu.—Aug. 1.—Plans for (1) reconstruction of the 


existing city hall at a cost not exceeding 6,000/., and (2) 
erection of a new hall at a cost not exceeding. 15,000/. 
' Premiums will be awarded authors of 


plans placed first, 
and third in order of merit as follows :—(1) For 
30, 20 and 10 guineas respectively ; (2) for 
20 guineas respectively. Instructions, 


second 


a new hall, 50, 30 and 


general conditions and, plan of site from Mr. John Begg, 


town clerk. 

RocHEsTER.—May 15.--For the erection of a municipal 
technical institute at Rochester. Three premiums of 50, 
20 and 10 guineas will be awarded. Copies of the instruc- 
tions and a plan of the site can be had from Mr. W.’ Banks, 


surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—For the restoration of the parapet walls and 
other work to the tower of St. Mary’s Church, Aberavon. 
Mr. J. A. James, architect, Port Talbot. 

ALDEBURGH.—May 24.—For the construction of a new 
engine-house at the well near Aldeburgh Hall Farm, Suffolk, 
together with about 870 lineal yards of cast-iron pipes, 
6-inch diameter, from the engine-house to the existing water- 
tower, including valve chambers, machinery foundations and 
other works. Messrs. James Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

ALNwicK.— May 1 P or 
Alnwick. . Messrs. Boyd & Groves, 
Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Aston Manor.—May 26.—For the construction of a 
urinal over the Hockley brook. Borough Surveyor, Council 
House, Aston Manor. 

BaRROW-IN-FURNESS.— May 1s.—-For the construction of 
the Walney Channel, uniting 
Barrow Island and Walney Island; the bridge will consist 
of eight fixed girder spans and one opening. span, on 
cylinder foundations. Sir Benjamin Baker, 2 Queen Square 
Place, Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster. 


proposed new infirmary at 
architects, Emmerson 


** BRIGHTSIDE ” 
PATENT CALORIFIER.: 


PATENT 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. 


No Steam Trap required. 


CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED), 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPL 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 
OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


*paainbas 
cai dplj We3}S ON 


=. 3 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. ml 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, SW. _sinncmtaisire 
$ RG BRICH LIst On APPLICATION. TS GALORIFIER. NT 
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Betrast.—May 15.—For the erection ofa small auxiliary 
goods office, 44) feet by 20 feet, in brickwork, with slated 
roof, for the Great Northern Railway Company, at terminus, 
Grosvenor Street. Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


Birston.—May 20.—For the erection of boys, girls and 
infants’ departments for 1,200 children, with cookery, 
manual training centres and special science classrooms, at 
Stonefield, Bilston. Messrs. Bailey & McConnall, architects, 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 

Braprorp.—May 18.—For the erection of a synagogue, 
Spring Gardens, ;Manningham Lane, Bradford. Mr. B. S. 
Jacobs, architect, Lincoln’s Inn Buildings, Bowlalley Lane, 


Hull. 

Bripiincron.-~May 16.—For the erection and comple- 
tion of two houses and premises. Mr. J. Earnshaw, archi- 
tect, Bridlington. 

Bristot.—May 15.—For the construction and mainten- 
ance for twelve ‘months after completion of the super- 
structure of two transit sheds at Canon’s Marsh, Bristol. 
Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, Cumberland Road, Bristol. 


CaRLETON.—June 1.—For erection and completion of 
children’s cottage homes at Carleton, near Pontefract. 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract and 
Castleford. 

CHARTHAM.—May 19.—For repairs, plastering, &c., to 
wards D and E (male) at the Kent County lunatic asylum, 
Chartham Downs, near Canterbury. Mr. W. J. Jennings, 
architect, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 


CHELMSFoRD.—May 22.—For the erection of block of 
buildings at the hospital, Baddow Road, near Chelmsford, 
Essex. Messrs. Rye & Bacon, architects, 16 John Street, 
Bedford. Row, London, W.C. 


CockEeRMouTH.—May 17.—For the erection of a house to 
contain disinfector at Flimby Lodge. Messrs. W. G. Scott 
& Co., architects and surveyors, Victoria Buildings, Work- 
ington. 

Consett.—May 16.—For the erection of two houses at 
Aynsley Terrace, Consett, Durham. Mr. Thos. H. Murray, 
architect and surveyor, Front Street, Consett. 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD 


mips Se ARCHITECTURAL STON 
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at the Granville Gardens, Dover. Mr. Henry E, 


an : Stillgoe,. 
borough engineer, Maison Dieu House, Dover. ~~ ae 


Dover.—May 13.—For the erection of a ladies’ = 
4 


a 

Dustin, — May 15.— For the erection of an electric 
generating station. Mr. John P. Griffiths, engineer to the 
Dublin Port and Docks Board, East Wall, Dublin. % 


Dunpatk.—May 13.—For building shop, and dwelling. 


house in Market Square, Dundalk. Mr. John F, M'Gahon,. 
architect, Roden Place, Dundalk, ve 5. a 
Evcm.—May 15.—For the mason, plumber, slater,.plas Re 


terer and painter’s work of villa-to . 
Street. 


Buildings, Elgin. 


FELLING.—May 27.—For additions 
Council school, Durham. Mr. H. Miller, architect, Counei 
Buildings, Felling. ’ 


* 


Grampounp.—May 20.—For alteration and addition to. 


Grampound National school, Cornwall. Mr. F. C. Jury, 
architect, 1 Alma Villas, Tregonissey Road, St. Austell, ia 

Hampron.—May 20.—For. rebuilding a brick bridge at. 
Hampton, near Evesham. Mr. J. H. Garrett, surveyor of — 
county bridges, Shire Hall, Worcester. 7. 
premises at Convoy, co. Donegal. 
Richmond Street, Londonderty. 

IRELAND.—May 15.—For the erection of two semi- — 
detached villas at Villa Road, Donaghadee. 
Houston, architect and civil engineer, 
ton Place, Belfast. 

TRELAND.—May 16.—For the mason, 
plumber, painter and glazier, and ironwork of new malt. 
barns and kiln at Killowen distillery, Coleraine. 
Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin, Scotland. 

IRELAND.—May 17.—For the erection of a hall “ae 
St. Johnston, co. Donegal. 
Street, Londonderry. 


Kingscourt, Welling- _ 


IRELAND.— June 3.—For thé erection of a residence for _ 


be erected in Seafield 
Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, Town and County Bank 


MS 
a 


TRELAND.—May 15.—For alterations and’ additions town 
* Mr. M.A, Robinsomil 


carpenter, slater, 


Mr. 


Mr. M. A. Robinson, 3 Riehmond _ 


¥ 
BS 


Mr. Thomas. — 


% 
q 
2) 


i 
A 


King’s scholars at Glasnevin, for the Commissioners ot 


National Education. Mr. J. F. Fuller, architect, 179 Great 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. ‘— 


EWORK (“Stoneface”), 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE D 


EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 


We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great su 
it to be made of better materials, 


ANY SHAD 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR 
MADE IN 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, 


AND THE. BEST PREPARATION 
WORK, FOR DAMP WALLS. — 


E DESIRED. 


price and instructions, 


4.7 
me 
( 
} 
» 
ta 
} 


: 


: 


. Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 


ISTEMPER 


periority will be evident, and an analysis will prove | 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Lta., HULL. 
re & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


WY. 


8 


SALTER 
» SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


08/7 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 


floors, &c.; or any other ; 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: 


E. J. & 


& CoO. 


J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDCE. 
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iy Kineston-upon-TH ies. — May 15.—For carrying - out - OaxwortH.—For the erection of new house, Sykes 
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srtain works at the county weights and measures inspector's Head, Oakworth, near Keighley. Messrs. John Judson & 
ffice at the Assize Courts. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Hudson, architects, Oakworth, near Keighley. 


)ffices, Kingston-upon-Thames. Paxrorp.—May 18. 


KnapHiLt.—May | 5.—-For alterations and additions to | at Paxford, Worcs. 


—For rebuilding a small brick bridge 
r. J. H. Garrett, surveyor of county 
he Council schools at Knaphill, Surrey. Messrs. Jarvis | bridges, Shire Hall, Wor 
« Richards, architects, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. PRENDERGAST.— May 


17;7- bor fencing-in and erecting 
Lanivet.—May 15.—For the erection of a Council school | new entrance and gates, 


and otherwise preparing the pro- 


ind premises at Lanivet, Bodmin, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. | posed new burial-ground at Prendergast. Mr. Hugh 
Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, St. | Thomas, surveyor and architect, Haverfordwest. 


Austell. Ramscate.—May 13.—For t 


he construction of a flight of 


-Lonpon.—May |! 5.—For the erection of a disinfecting | concrete steps, &c., at the Marina, Ramsgate. Mr. T. G. 


station for the Kensington. Royal Borough Council, ex- | Taylor, borough surveyor, 


Albion House, Ramsgate. 


cluding machinery and apparatus. Mr. William Weaver, SatispurY.— May 17.—For the extension of the public 
porough engineer. Mr. illiam Chambers Leete, ;town swimming-baths at the back of the eiectric-lighting works, 
clerk. Salisbury. City Surveyor’s Office, Endless Street, Salis- 
Lonpon.—May 24.—For the erection of a branch library, bury. 
Lea Bridge Road, E. ‘Mr. William Jacques, architect, 2 Fen ScarBoroucH.—May 17.—For erection | of public con- 
Court, Fenchurch Street, EC. veniences and offices, west pier. Mr. Harry W. Smith, 
Lonpon.—May 24.—For the conversion of the annexe to borough engineer, Town Hall, Scarborough. poe 
the mansion at Golder’s Hill, Hampstead, into conveniences ScotLanp.--May 13-—For the erection of ‘an electric 
for men and women. The Architect's Department, the power-house at the gasworks, Blackstoun Road, Paisley. 
London County Council, 16 Pall Mall East, S.W. seis ee R. Hislop, engineer and manager, Paisley Gas-: 


Maree Bripce.—May 24.—For the erection of a new 
lock-up at Marple Bridge, near Stockport, Derbyshire. Mr. 
J. Somes Story, county surveyor, County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. 


Mipp.esprouGH.—May 13-—For the erection of seven- 


and plumberwork of farm st 
dalloch. Mr. Charles C. Doi 

SHEFFIELD.—May 27.—For erection of a three-storey 
hospital block at the union hospital, Fir Vale, Sheffield. 


ScorLanp.—May 17.—For the mason, carpenter, slater 
eading at Cragganmore, Ballin- 
, architect, Elgin: 


teen cottages. Messrs. Moore & Archibald, architects and | wr, H. I. Potter, architect, 24 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. 


surveyors, 47 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. — 


SrinroLp.—May 13.—For the erection of a residence at 


Nerson.—May 25.—For the supply and erection of stalls | Slinfold, Sussex. Mr. William Buck, architect, North 


for the fish, &c., market. Mr. B. Ball, borough engineer | Street, Horsham. 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Nelson, Lancs. 


Souruport.—For the erection of a Primitive Methodist 


Newgury.—May 15.—For the erection of the Carnegie | church in Derby Road, Southport. Mr. Fred. W. Dixon, 
library and reading-room, for the free library committee. architect, Trevelyan Buildings, Manchester. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Gwansea.—May 22.—For the erection of a villa resi- 


_ NewcastLE-upon-Tyne.—May 22.—For erection of new | dence in London Road, 
baths and washhouses in New Bridge Street and Gibson | architect, Bank Chambers, 


Gorseinon. Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, 
Heathfield Street, Swansea. 


Street. City Property Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, THORNABY-ON-TEES.—May 23.—For internal work to the 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
ELECTRIC ROOFING TILES. 


gYDRO-EXTRACTORS. SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced fe rete eae 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT | 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over & quarter of a century ago are | 
as good now as when first fixed. / 


CREDLE TOS. BALES ac 
To keep out "Damp and Water the use of} 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained || 
from the material and workmanship of the 


\FRENGH ASPHALTE Go. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 3t., EC. | 


\ 


FINEST “HYDRO "MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, i E L [ iy f L L 
MOTHER WELL. THE 


Catalogues Free, 


‘© PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS; PATENT GLAZING | 


Facsimiles and all business purposes, 


MONOG RAMS Sletter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s.;} | WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
4 Complete, with box, pad F 

and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Fuli names, in neat type, 2s. post LONDON OFFICE: 

free. Price Lists free. 11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W- 


JOHN-BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


SO BERL, eye Semienam| 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, ; 


Pe st #.» Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 
of 


0 82 * 0% 
r — 5 em ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. ba: 2,92 42047, 
’ os -oye WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Rito “Sin, 
ams Larcust Srmam WxUI-Bormna Toors m THE KINcpoM. , & 


98 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM: 


| chancel of the parish c 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. 
'|46 HINDE STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 
Telegrams, “ OXYPHONIA.” | Telephone, 1945 Padd. 


Rea. No, 321.530. 


hurch of Thornaby-on-Tees, Yorks. 


FIBROUS PLASTER 
OXYLI DECORATIONS. 
Designs furnished. 


Contracts for Architeets’ Designs. 


PLAIN AND ENRICHED CORNICES IN STOOK 
READY FOR FIXING. 


PLAIN AND DECORATIVE CEILING SLABS. 
TRUSSES, CAPS, OVERDOORS, FRIEZES, WALL 


DECORATIONS. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


F\, James Bedford & Co. 


| (Successors to 
i 


CHAS. WATSON, F.B.8.4.,& HILL & Hry 
Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
_. SYPHON VENTILATORS 
== Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 
Adapsed to any Style of 
Architecture. 

Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Tele. Address, 

Ventilator, Halifax.’’ 


Be No 925 
LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WoOoD & CO. LTD. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
Durham. © 
TRESILLIAN.—May 15.—For alterations’ and additions to 
the Tresillian Council school, Cornwall. Mr. Alfrad if 
Cornelius, architect, Truro. we 
Wa tEs.—For the erection of a manager’s house for the 
Hirwain collieries. Messrs. J. Llewellin Smith & Davies, 
architects, Aberdare. 
.WALES.~-May 13.—For the™erection of a boys’ school, 


SA architect, The College, 


and the execution of works connected therewith at Caegarw,. 


Mountain Ash. Mr. W.G. Thomas 
Mountain Ash. 
Wates.—May '13.—For building a church at Brithdir. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Merthyr. . 
Wates.—May 13.—For ‘alterations and conversion. of 
77 Tylacelyn Road, Penygraig. . Messrs. Lewis’ & Morgan, 
architects, Dunraven Street, Tonypandy. ; 
Wates.—May 15.—For alterations and additions to the 
girls and infants’ departments of the Coedpenmaen school. 


, architect, Publie. Offices, 


Mr. P. R. A. Willoughby, Education Office, Gelliwastad | | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


| 
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Treherbert, Rhondda” Valley. } Mr. W. 


architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 


Wates.—May 20.—For the erection of a new chapel and” 
schoolroom in Mount Pleasant ‘Road, Ebbw Vale, Mon.’ 
Mr. Henry Waters, architect, Beaufort. © 7A 

WaAtEs.—May 25.—For the conversion of the Bodringalle: 
school premises ‘into one department for boys. Mr. Jacob ‘ 
Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


_,_. Warwincuam.—May 23.+-For. the following works to be 
done at the hospital, Warlingham, Surrey :—(Contract No, I) 
erection of cricket pavilion, cart-sheds, shelters, iron fencing, 
sundry fittings, &c.; (2) erection of about a quarter of a 
mile of oak pale fencing. Mr. Geo. F. Carter, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. - 
WEsToN-SUPER-MarE.—May 1 3.—For the erection of a 
new girls’ school, Locking Road, Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset. Messrs. Hans F. Price & ‘William Jane ‘and. 
Messrs.'S. J. Wilde & Fry, architects, Weston-super-Mare. 


Wicay.—May 20.—For the erection of thirteen cottages. 


D. Morgan, M.S:A., 


Grove, Pontypridd. 


Wates.—May 15.—For enlargements to the-chapel and 
erection of new schoolrooms, for the Dyffryn Welsh Con- 


Mr. R. S. 


gregational church, Caerau. 
and surveyor, Tonypandy. 


Wates.—May 15.—For the erection of three houses on 
Mr. D. W. Price, Cloth Hall, 


Craigbedw, New Tredegar. 
New Tredegar. 


Wates.—May 16.—For the erection of a villa at Pentre. 


Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. 
Wates.—May 17.—For erection of 

Rhymney, Mon. 

Newport. 


Wates.—May 17.—For the erection of 


in Hanbury Road, Bargoed. Messrs. 


architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


Wates.—May 17.—For the erection of New 
Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 


English Baptist chapel, Gelli, 


_ Wates.—May 18.—For the erectio1 


Mr. William Tanner, county surveyor, 


in’ Spring Gardens. The Borough Engineer, King Street. 
West. : 


Wivenuor.—June 5.—For alterations and repairs to the. 
Board school, Wivenhoe, Essex. Mr. F. Whitmore, county — 


Griffiths, architect.| y 
architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


AN inquiry was held at the Southport town hall by Mr. 
A. A. G, Malet, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. H. Timbrell Bulstrode, - 
M.A., M.D., into an application by the Town Council for 
power to borrow 35,o00/ for the purposes of: sewage 

disposal. It was now proposed to construct works capable 

of dealing with 18,000,000 gallons of sewage per day—nine 

times the volume of the present dry weather flow; there 

would be six pumps (two of them stand-bys), a series of 
detritus and sedimentation tanks and fifteen filter beds, and 

the effluent could then be turned into the channel at all 

states of the tide, except on the highest tides of the year. 

Evidence was given by Mr. R. P. Hirst, the borough 

engineer, and Mr. G. Chatterton, engineer, and others. 


a police station at 
a Baptist chapel 
James. & Morgan, 


Hope 


1 of a new school- 


room, vestry, classrooms and_ caretaker’s house at 
S p R AG | [ k 0 QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
& Accurately and with Despatch. 
| ® METCHIM & SON, 
(LIMITED) 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Ee 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘WEST ”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RB0N-LINVES) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS, 
roadway Chambers 


Miss A, WEST & PARTNERS, P12s2r2z,chamre 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No, 135 Victoria. 


| 
| 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, 


Section one 


SECTION EONS oF Grip. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalegne, add@~7gs the Patentee— 


———————e—————_—— 
DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kindshy _ 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up io 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 

Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, _ 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
| SS 
HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
_B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Wictoria Street, London, S.W. * 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. | 32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 


Telephone No. 8&1 Hop. Teleg. Address, “ Tribrach, London." rr TRUE SCALE a5 PHOTO PRINTS. 


LIGHTNING Permanent Black Lines on Machine 
CONDUCTORS. Drawing Paper, Whatman, or Linen. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, Being a dry process the scale is absolute. 


W J FURSE & co VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd.,. 


48 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


. Telephone: Specimens and prices 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. | 7383 Gerrard. ‘ on application. ¥ 
Telegrams, ‘‘ PURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. : 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 
FE 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


PRINTS. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.B. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE - FROSTERLEY 


screened and graded 
to suit all purposes! 


OR CLINKER, in Building Works or 


Sewage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 


g 
vans in London or by Rai! or Bar ge in any quantities, | 


aos | Ovoke epee EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Coke and Breeze Merchants, | ill 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, a Sane pe ontrweee 
= = s 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. . Telegrams, ‘‘ Clokeful. London.’’ 


Haemhenco sneer Howes coer ton | | NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,_ 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon.’ 


Ros. 2 § 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


{ Telephone Nos: 551 Victoria. 


"TENDERS. 


| ABERYSTWYTH. 
For the erection of a public library for the Borough Council. 


Mr. W. G. Patron, atchitect. oe 


Epwarps Bros., Trefechan, Aberystwyth . 

Meerepicd Po nde . £2,806, 9: oO 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 

For disinfector house, mortuary and making macadam roads 

on the site of isolation hospital at Hartshead. Mr. J. 


Lowe, sanitary surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 
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ADDISCOMBE. hs 
For billiard-room, St. James’s Lodge, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


Mr. H: Lino, architect, 31 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Hayward & Son. . . 


, i 41,305: a 0 
Maides & Harper. -. +: Ages 0.0 
Hollingsworth . i : 1,263. 0. Oo 
Hanscomb & Smith 1,268. Ou O 
Page & Son . ; 1,199 0, 0 
MarriacE (accepted ) (ids) OF 0 


BANBURY. 


For first portion of contract for new business premises ‘on 
Cornhill, Banbury. Mr. A. Epwarp ALLEN, architect, 


Whitehead : : ‘ . 4420 0 O 31a Bridge Street, Banbury. 

Robinson. ae. 2950) 0 Kimberley . : 3 ; PP AL ESO vO 
Marshall & Sons, Ltd. » 295° 0° O Bloxham. Bs Pee OO 
Kirkby . ian , "258 16 0 ‘Orchard & Son . : Lttt o oO 
Briggs & Sons... Hieag ; . 253.5 Ots, 0 Grant & Sons : See ; ‘ ih 01-7 Re) 

i & ip W ooDHEAD, Katherine Street (accepted ) 248 0 O} J. F. Booth, Banbury (accepted ) i : ay F040e G ry 


ASTON MANOR. 


For the reconstruction »of existing tramways and the con- 
struction of other works in connection therewith, for the 
Corporation. Mr. RoBEeRT GREEN, engineer, 37 Waterloo 


Street, Birmingham. 
Contract No. 6. 

Blackwell & Co., Ltd. ‘ . ; 
Holloway . : : : : : 
White, jun. © ‘ : 
Krauss & Son . 
Graham & Sons. 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd. 
Underwood & Bro. 
White & Co. ‘ 
Law. . : ; : 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 
G. TRENTHAM (accepted ) 


Above are net amounts after deducting the value of old 


materials. 


Boreham Wood, 
Council. 
Miskin & Son 


a 62,392 0 
Grounds & Newton 4 ce 0 oO 

. £61,785 12 0 Kavanagh & Co. Wee ite (0 XS 
. 61,572 5 ©| Neave & Son 2,138 0 oO 
59,192 7 7, Halsey & Son 2,110: ;O. O 
56,552 5 0 Bellport. F : 2,085 9 Oo 
54,162 0 0 Killingback & Ce. «72,054, 4 04-0 
54,073 9 6 Jackson ; Fat BOS Ope Oleg O: 
$3,387 7°6|+ Adams. ru YS07ue 0, 0 
52,357 15 9 Sandon ent bob. Soyo 
52,912 72 '6 Burgoyne f VEStG oso 
51,849 1 10 Williams St TOO tn Onto 
51,236 3 .9 Mann . : Troy Op O 


Wood (accepted ) 


Bracey & CLARKE, Watford and Boisuan 


& 


BARNET. 


For making-up and sewering Drayton and Brownlow Roads, 
Elstree, for the Barnet Rural District 
Mr. T. ENGLAND, engineer and surveyor. 


re) 
(e) 


1,527 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


H. BASSANT 
| <e TOG) & CO: 
aay on BN Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W 
WA Be A Loos Y/ & =Linhope Street Works, 
1g J. LOK Dorset Square, W.N. 
Timber Yards.— Cospel Oak and Hampstead. 
Tel, 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO {Setayé 
HLM. GOVERNMENT. 15), 


tis 3 
Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 
at Sa 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 
1851. 


Thornaby, 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “JINGOSO ” 
| PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c, 
« JINGO’”’ Chimney Pots and 


283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
a 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


«‘ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


| 


NON-POISONOUS WASHABLE 


| Water Paints 


Entirely supersede the old insanitary 

Distemper with its accompanying in- 

conveniencesand objectionable odours. f 

Can be used on: Plaster, Woodwork, Brick, 
Stone, ltron, Canvas, Paper, &c. 


Most suitable for: Dwelling Houses, Barracks, 
Hospitals, Churches, Schools, &c, 


EY 
— Made of Purest Materials. — 
Lime Resisting and Fast in Light. 
ace 


“The best specimens of Distemper T.bave. ever 
seen are made by Messrs. Mander Brothers, of 
W olverbampton.”” 
(Extract from an article in ‘“Good 
Words”’ by the Late SIR B. W. 
RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., 
&c., entitled ‘Health at Home.’’) 


Pamphlet of particulars, containing over 
50 shades of colours from 


Mander Brothers, Wolverhampton, 
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BISHOPSTOKE. BRISTOL. 
For private street works at Bishopstoke; Hants. Mr. W. W. | For erecting St. Silas Sunday school -and mission-hall, 
Ganpby, engineer and surveyor. eae Messrs. Lincen BARKER & Son, architects. ; 
Hamilton Road. | ates Son : _ + £1,520 Oo 0 
Frampton & Waller 2 ate - £662 11 2 | Wal eS, op a eae 11452; © © 
Grounds & Newton. ‘ : ; 6 OA 98 og alters Ol) aac . . ° . - 1,442) O0mG 
Blake ; 4 ; ‘ ; ~ £38643 Fro Beaven. ; : : > 1,399 0 © 
Paddington. PR es Be pee oe Hayes ° ; ee 8 8 a 
Gennes 5 1 : » Seis ee Wiixins & Sons (accepted) . , “ - 1,369 0 o 
Doueras & Ricuarns (accepted). . » R50 21S EHO As 
Tar paving. en CARNOUSTIE. 
Douglas & Richards 3 . ; 5 -- 190.1076 For the construction of pavilion tea-rooms, &c., for the re- 
Bradshaw & Son. : 2 . i183 176 creation committee of the Town Council. 
Grounds & Newton. 4 ; : ; +). 569 “ko 20 5 
F, Osman (accepted). 5 . : : - 145.0 0 eee Accepted tenders, 
Paddington 4 ; : . 2 al a | Edward & Ramsay, Carnoustie, joiner. 4229 10 o 
Guest Road. ~° : “ns A. Robertson & Sons, Carnoustie, mason 128 10 o 
Frampton & Waller : Boat § ‘2, B90 > 7 To James Farquharson, Carnoustie, plumber 96 0 o 
Paddington: . : : ; ; ; R25 Daas, J. & A. Law, Glasgow, ironfounder 3 . | 59 
Blake 7% 0’) Se. : : : - ‘ >. 392 12; 4 Alexander Hogg & Sons, Carnoustie, slater .. 51 0 © 
Osman #2003. eae : ; ; > 83020500 Alexander M'‘Ritchie, Carnoustie, plasterer . 44 6 2 
Douctas & Ricuarns (accepted) ; ~ 250 OamD Kirk & Coutts, Dundee, ironmonger , - | 30):5am 
Tar paving. “aa 
Douglas & Richards s : : ea Gh SES 0 of Total € . - £632 12 2 
Bradshaw & Son , ; A : ” - 169 5 I0 
es & Newton : : : 4 s 9 $6 Tomo CHIPPING SODBURY. 
Sette to tiee ee et tet ae ones For the erection of board-room, &c.. at Chipping Sodbury 
y J 
F. Osman (accepted ) en : : : eae ee for the Guardians. Mr. A. Roacu, architect, Charfield. 
; ortal Road. H f 
atherley . ; . ‘ , ; £2,775, ae 
Frampton & Waller Tae Vi : : 1 ES 37a Hawkins & Sons . at AE 2,718 eae 
Paddington. 3 5 : ; ; -  (2OeT a mp Denty & Co. . ' 4 F ‘ «2,650 oun 
Grounds & Newton ; ; : 3 o> LP? WAS Forse & Sons ‘ ; i 3 . 0 2590 ae 
Blake. ? . , ; 3 ; “ DEA ae Clark & Sons : , : ‘ . ~ (2,545 Oa 
Osman . 2 ; ; ; ‘ » | AA Oe Ford & Sons : : ; ¢ - \p 2440 0 ne 
Doucias & RicHarps (accepted) . ; - 113 18 9g Orchard & Peer . \ y : ; . 26416 Sea 
: Tar paving. Lovell & Sons ),")". ae 2,400 0 oO 
Douglas & Richards : : ; : - -Pqbgiees Walters & Sons . : ‘ : Rs «) 2,303) 0 Taam 
Bradshaw & Son . : : : : - ~ 30 2840 Simmonds , : E ; : . - 2,359 13 6 
Grounds & Newton ‘ ; , A 5 i iS eens Long & Sons 4 : : ‘ : - 2,283 0 0 
F. Osman (accepted ) : i ; ; By pe Key os Apams & JEFFERIES, Oldland, near Bristol 


15) £ 
Paddington, F ; : : > 7 2erig art (accepted ) . : ‘ ‘ : - 2,230 Ome 


LL STONE, . 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF, 
INSECT-PROOF, | 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For Laying on Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards HXCLUDES 
Damp and DEApDENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. - 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870, 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


“ity ALFRED WALKER & SON,’ 27s 3%, sos tonton m) 
teed; ‘and’ 5 14 King Street, Leeds, a 
SST EES 


Queenboro’, 


Kent, CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECIALISTS IN 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 


CRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE, LARCE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. | 
Over 100,000 saper. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application, Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King 8t., Leeds.” 


=BRADSHAW'S _ASPHALTE = 


For CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTWAYS and. BUILDINGS. : 


LONDON: - PORTSMOUTH : BRISTOL: = n>) © 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, | 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.-« 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St.’ Philip’s Marsh. ~ 
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DARTFORD: 


COMPTON. 
For additions to All Saints Church,. Compton, . Hants. | For supply of jronwork for deckhouse of pontoon at. Long 
“Messrs. Joun B. Corson (of the firm of Colson, Farrow Reach hospital. pias 3 fice 
‘& Nisbett) and G. H. Kircuin, joint architects, T. Davies, Ltd. Le, ; ee 530 a0 
45 Jewry Street, Winchester. Se Powers & Deane, Ransome’s. — . SPAN veo side, 
Grace & Son st , ~£,3;039n.,. G0 Westwood & Wright 314 0, 0 
Beale . : lhe: Tea 7O P.O. O Baker & Co., Ltd. . : , 300 ‘an, O 
Stevens & Co. 3,360 0 0| Drew-Beat, Petks & Co., Ltd. Agee 
Fielder & Son Rear Oi O Fraser & Co., Ltd. . 272 0,0 
Weeks 3,329 0 O Boulton & Paul, Ltd. 220. § a) 
Green . : 3,215 0 O Cross & Cross 3 213.0 0 
' Franklin & Co. . © .5 pas FOO |,.02 0 Sands & Son . P Ah NS ; . 1.202. 4.-0 
. Musselwhite & Sapp - 3,178. O 0 Perrson & Co., 17 and 18 St. Dunstan’s Hill,” ~~ ° * 
_ Wise & Co. . ; 3,170 0 O E.C. (accepted) : y : B gg Or a 
es . 3,094 0 O DILLINGTON. : 
Jenkins a 3075 9 ©| For the erection of two cottages Mr. W. D. .Hupparp 
Golding & Ansell 2,938 9 0 architect, East Dereham. x ; 
H. Mack, East Dereham (accepted) 345,.,.0;, 0 
GATESHEAD. 
CWMYGLO. For the erection of stables at Tyne Road East, for the 
For erection of a stone bridge at Cwmyglo, Lilanarthney. Corporation. Mr. N. Percy Patrinson, borough surveyor. 
_ Dp. D. Mamnwarins, Llanelly (accepted) .  .4625 10 9} Veitch & Sons 2 L5;192 2 10 
Davidson . IV ASL Oe 4 
Fenwick & Co. 4,800 5 0 
| DURHAM. ane oe Eee 
For the following works, &c., for the Durham Rural District | Hall 4,550 ag 
Council :—(1) Supplying and laying 2,000 lineal yards | Nicholson 4,516: 2) 0 
of 3-inch cast-iron water-pipes, with valves, standpost | tout AGUA i208 5 
and other fittings in conne¢tion therewith, between | Kennedy 4,460 0 0O 
Quarrington Hill and Old Cassop; (2) supplying and | Turner & Co. 4,400 18 10 
delivering at East Hetton colliery 1,410 lineal yards of | George. 4,371 0 0 
5-inch cast-iron pipes, for a new pumping main from | Hunter. 4,325 13. 0 
East Hetton colliery to ithe water tanks belonging to; Worby, jun. . B306" "1? 3 
the Council at Quarrington Hill. Mr. Greorce Grecson,| Milne 4,300 =.9. 6 
surveyor, 38 Saddler Street, Durham. |  Browell 4,284 6 90 
; Contract No. 1. ae. Hy 25Or IES 
3 Storey . 2 0. oO 
J. Carrick (accepted ) 8285). O Havisen peaee: 410 
Contract No. 2. Forster : y 4 : Ub sand 34g ELON OF O 
J. & R. RitcuHie, Ltp., Middlesbrough (ac- FE. & A. Storey, Benwell Lane, Neweastlex 
* cepted ) . j : Neghe: ; L193 iT > 6 (accepted ).. . 3,924.0: 0 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


TESTED Established 1860. 
WRITE For Price Lists AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


GUARANT 


JOHNSONE.PHILLPS CABLES, 


DUCTORS, made, 


oe 92 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines OHEAPN ESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
: For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all| 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 

THE ‘SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS 
JOURNAL IS FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN, 

19/- per annum. 
FOR ABROAD, 
£1 6 6, 


Including all Special Issues. 
Payable in advance. 


Send Cheque or Post Office 
Order to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


Zmperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, Condon, €.¢. 


MAY-OATWAY 


Don’t be burnt out, 


H, Jenkinson, Leeds ... 
Do, do 


Name withheld by request, 
did not act) 


Olark & Oo. (Ltd.), Anchor 


Long Acre Motors, &c. 


tems in U.K. put together. 
This invention, used by J. 
Sons & Co., Cadbury Bros., 


the & of the value at stake. 
Send for particulars. 


ic. J. UTLEY & CO. 


STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 


Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 


CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, 
fixed and supplied. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


Compare the losses below, in build- 
ines with and without May-Oatway protection. 

WITH MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO SYSTEM. 
J. Thomasson & Sons, Bolton 


(Acted ten minutes before sprinkler) “s 
Olepington Spinning Oo., Dundee ... 
J, Ireland & Sons, Dundee ... 

(Signalled and fire put out ; sprinkler - 


Shaw, Walker & Oo., Glasgow 
Aberdeen University Press ... 


S, Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh ra 


WITHOUT MAY-OATWAY ALARM, 
Sir Ohas. Tennant, The Glen a: 


MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO 
more property by millions of pounds than all similar sys- 


Brown & Polson, Harrod’s Stores, Midland Railway, and 
hundreds of others, is equally necessary to you. 


MAXIMUM loss from fire originating in any building 
fitted with MAY-OATWAY 


No. 94 Paul Street, H.O. 
Liverpool. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


49 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

MODERATE RATES. 


(uate W. MITOHELL.) 


LIGHTNING CON- 
Lowest Prices. 


FIRE ALARM. 


ees ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
ites 35 3 eanealee LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
rR rte PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 
Sigal LS hap ess Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
., Loss £225." LOSsEsS PAID OVER 
Mis Under 280 #27,0 00,00 Oo. 
naer ie ee 


. Loss £100,000. 
‘Loss’ £250,000. 


FIRE ALARM protects 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


It pays to follow great leaders. 
& P. Coats, Ltd., A. Guinness, 
Rowntree & Oo., H. Tate & Son, 


SYSTEM is less than 3d. in 


FIRE 


", INSURANCE COMPANY 


: Glasgow, Manchester, and 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business. 


Total Security, 3,800,000. 
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SUPPLEMENT : 


Sr 
"RAST DEREHAM. | =~ | ~S”~<“‘CSC‘XKSIENG@'S) RATE, 


EAST DEREHAM. : a a 
For alterations and additions to Freemasons’ Hall. Mr, | For the erection of a public library at King’s Heath. Mr. 


W. D. Huegarp, architect, East Dereham, Norfolk, W. Cross, surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath, 
Emms . ree ; ; ; : fi 12 Teme E. Crowper, Farm Street, Birmingham 
Tent; <4 emia ee, ode lec Pies, veka pl Cee a (accepted) 6. - $2,765 aoa 
Monument . , ‘i P . : * 123 (oye @) KNOTTINGLEY. 
Mack. . , : 4 i j ; Beas i For additional sewers, for the Knottingley Urban District 
taal Qa ieee sed). ; ; : ‘ Wi ey Council. Messrs. GaRsipE & PENNINGTON, engineers, 
ILFORD. Pontefract. 

For the erection of a new police station at Ilford. Mr. J. Askam . ; : a ; : . £431 Fae 
Dixon ButLer, surveyor, New Scotland Yard, S.W. Stanhope ‘ ; : ‘ : . ° <2 
Quantities by Messrs. THurcoop, Son & Curpcey, Graham & Sons. : 4 ‘ ‘ - 402 9g 
Charing Cross Chambers, Duke Street, Adelphi. Brunton . , 4 : : : : - 367 16 9g 

Hammond & Miles : . 410,440 0 0 Waddington . ‘ : : ; : - 350 i50ae 
Lathey Bros. . 4 ; n ; + 9,9,023.980 ao. Graham . : ; ‘ : Batic ss » 358° oF 
Harris & Wardrop . : . ; «9 0,559 saan Spire ty; é . ‘ « Sy Coe . 957 ane ae 
Lascelles & Co. . ; : : : s* 49,470:40 -.6 Greaves & Wheater : a ys ee . 334 .5Oum 
Grover & Son . : 2 : : Pte ehilpley ek F. & W. Arundel . : : ; 3 . 320 5 ae 
Partridge Bros. . . : : : ~ (99,4705 OFn0 Bentley . ; 5 : : ‘ , : 322°5aam 
Hammond & Son ‘ : 4 : », §'9;416 Boowo Kaye : : oN day Syne seine ‘ . \ 296° 185s 
Dowsing & Davis ; ; , : | 99,3550 nO So Broadhead . 4 ; : . - os) 203 aiamae 
Willmott . ; : ; ; : = One AO one Mae Thompson & Sons. } : ) . 23) Te 
Fairhead & Son. c ; ; : - Opie S TO nO Rothera . y j : : : 4 . 265 1a 
Chessum & Son. 4 : ‘ , Leh O08) OO Rodgers . : : : : : : . > 263) Te 
Minter : ; : ; . < 860910 Se G. CLemEnts, Featherstone (accepted) . 254° 8 8 


For rebuilding premises, 11, 12 and 13 The Mall, Tralee. 


, : ie q 
Mr. Rosert Focerty, C.E, architect, Henry Street, For relaying laundry floors at the Grove hospital, Tooting, 


for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


Limerick. f Kinnaird. ; ¢ ‘ ; f ‘ .£695 0 o 
Ryan & Son : : : ; 44,775 0 0 Reason . ; { : ; ‘ : . 649 <Oume 
J. Hayes. : yA oR ; ; - 4,699 0 0 Smith & Sons. ; 4 ; : , . 598 oa 
O’Reilly : 5 : ; : : 24,574 nO ano Henn, ° ; ; ‘ } ; . . 345 
D. Hayes. ; . . 4,495 9 0 Triges . es : ; d .. 53010nme 
P. Murpny, Tralee (accepted) 5 ; . (‘4,085 (80 eho Sycamore Works, Ltd. . : ; d .* 304” Semee 

For the construction of a sand filter and for other auxiliary Atlas Stone Co., Lthkee ; : : ; . 440 SGaee 
works at the waterworks, Portrush. Pearce . E 3 : ‘ é : 9 405 Soames 
Alexander ; : ; ; x ; » BS AR eet er Gardner & Hazell . ; ; : : - 409 OoaG 
Christie . ; : : ; ’ ; MEA Hi tiey 2h a) Kind : : : . : oh Aa . 375° Oma 
Cochrane : : é : ; ; > -SOOMPOMeOsmPCTruse  -, ‘ : ; ; : : . 347.0 
Graham . ‘ ; 4 j : : 47867626 FE. Wat, 2 Alice Terrace, Garratt Lane, 
R. CotHoun, Londonderry (accepted) dh eee LO aa Tooting, S.W. (accepted) : : -. 335.) onme 


G 4 i SN EWI & SONS LTD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
a | | 4 Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON : H.C. Telephone 274 Holborn, © 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


| F 
- BS, 
iy wl 
= a. 
w (eo) 
o& 
Po) 
p 
gz 
g = 
i) 
ws ROCHESTER KENT > 
- LONDON OFFICE {39 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET) 
ot vt ERE eae COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession). 
. Ltd., br i © following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 


SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS Estimates for large or smail quantities on application to 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 
E in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Lid., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, * QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. Owing One 


ARCHITEC. es IN ALL Sune 30, 100d ene We 
TURAL COLOURS. GILBuERE eee & CO., Ltd., 


‘ ? 


SANITARY PIPES; GLAZED BRICKS. | 6.1 impict Bante a areniteet aoe 


a 
oe 
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Re LONDON—continuced. 
For alterations to Alexandra schools. For cleaning and painting works at the Grove hosp:tal, 

Rudd & Son. : : : ; . ease o Oo Tooting, for the Metropolitan Asyluins Board. 

Pearse . . . . : : . bien PO 8 Elaniy L : ‘ 4 : : age G52 7 Owed 
Barrett. ; : : : . : oy 30 8.0 Smith & Sons ; : : ; 5 O17 37m OO 
Patrick. : . . : : : SW dee RE, a Adams. . 1 4 ¢ : : Geen Gu Id 
Flowerdew . ‘ , , , ‘ Wi t,207 50°00 [ahokaehegel ——¢ p ; : : : x 295 0. 0 
Ferguson & Co. . ; ; . ; « AMi285,58°7 0 Shelbourne & Co. : ; ee «: sarG;Zs0 OWS 
Nightingale . : ; Rey 2oH 0, 10 Triggs . ; . : ‘ eula60g £0.70 
Lamplough : : : F , 2 et 25 9pnO | 0 Payne . ; . ; ; 4 Seyi er & 
Holliday . : : : ; : 2) 1,250 30° 0 Higgs & Hill, i td. 5 : ’ : ess O "O 
Myatt & Upsom . : ; . : Pee) OR By, Wontner & Co., Ltd. . ? é e nao73 O07 0 
General Builders, Ltd. ; ; : fe 22p O20 Reason : : : : . wool e 
- Aldridge & Son . i ‘ : ; iy tor. 0,0 Cruse . : : : : : , pees 50. OO 
Kent . 3 : . . . Bd 1 O5me 0 innsaee ; j ; i s ‘ eat, 4. 0 
Groves & Son : : : A : ST T9427. Bragg & Sons. ; i Pa ztge 62.0 
Mattock & Parsons. : : : mh HE 88 9 (OSL Fenn . , ! : : : : Es 00050" 0 
Symes . ; . : a LT en Kenta : ‘ , : ‘ A yo 54 oO 
Lawrence & Son . A : : % ne ile Ee Wika) Wrallee: f ’ ; : ' E Dz. O22 0-00 0 
Johnson & Co... : : : ‘ er Ogee CeO McCarthy . 2,774 0 0 
Madison . . . : : : By UP RS toed E. Proctor & Sons, 326 High Street, Plum- 

Knight & Son. : : : . eee So eee ae! stead (accepted ) ; : 29/00 20. 
Fairhead & Son . : : . 1,123 9 ©|} For the erection of South Bank Bapist eharcn Messrs. 
PotLtarD & BRAND (accepted) ‘ ; By 5,003 OL. 0 


G. Barnes & R. Parmer Baines, architects, 5 Clement’s 


For internal painting and sundry other works at Hendon Inn Strand, W.C. 


Asylum Estimate A. 


H.&E.Lea . : ‘ : £415 0 0 Brown . ; ‘ : : : ; 63/517 8 oO 
Meipson & Co... é ; ta 7 O08 O Davison. oak 3.431 15 2 
Warburton & Son . ; nels? shay whe, Cuoke . ; : 13,4225 0) 49 
Hudgell . : : \ f ‘ . 357 12 0 Guthrie & come : : ‘ : pee Gta OL) O 
et nt tt | 349 00 Coates’. Sette jae uk) cl? AeauerateNe OS 2 
Taylor . ; ; } } : Wea4Bhig1 6 Allison Bros. : : é tyes, 200. Or, 30 
Rove & Co : : j : ‘ Pela Gutbin BastimAN Bros. (accepted) ; . : ret a eae ne 
Lilley & Sons. : ean eM S430 0E FiO Radge. oe BPR he orcs 2 eae 

Swann Soa eo LOSTWITHIEL. 
Doherty . 319 Oo O| For erecting a dwelling-house on Polden Farm, Cornwall, 
Marchant & Hurst - 305° 3, 1 for the Corporation. Mr. J. Kyicut, borough surveyor, 

Harris & Co. . Z7O% On 10 Lostwithiel. 

_Fenn . Bor 12 1 3 Stephens : : : : ; 3 MOEN Ye pk | 
Metcalfe & Son i ety Pega Rundle . ‘ a : ; Jh20 tes Oe Oo 
Pi. DIGGS, 27 Charles Street, Hay mar ket, Nl fee 2h Bassett. BAA LOn lO 
S.W. (accepted ) : : 28610 4 QuILLER & BRown, Lostwithiel ( (accepted) a) 22s a bo 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 


LIMITED, 


BY APPOINTMENT. TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 
SUPPLY DRAWING OFFIGE REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
~~~WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. W., 


for CATALOGUE. 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
- CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 
I 


oe A ee 
Tae ue! LONDON DEPOTS: 
€ Firms GW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 


Cr Fl walers.5 L&Ssw-R. NINE ELMS S.W. 


132 CROSVENOR RS, PIMLICO. 


orrices BATH. &.:. 


LIVERPOOL : 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS for DN i WATERPROOFING 
@. EXCHANGE St EAST. y and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. aad ieee i > 
- sl DART ok el a ll =— 


0 
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LUTON. 


For sewering, paving and other works of private improve- 
ment in Smart Street. 
Free & Sons 3 ; : s ATT On eo 
Patent Victoria Stone Company. : O72 
G. Powpri1, Hitchin Road, Luton (accepted) 636 14 8 


MORECAMBE. 
For private street improvements in Euston Grove. Mr 
Joun Bonn, borough surveyor. 
Parkinson £134. (ONG 
Inchcliffe : 3 : ; , Liye eo 
J. Epmonpson, Queen Street, Morecambe 
(accepted ) 102, Bay 


NEW HOLLAND. 


For shop, store, guild-room, stables, &c., New Holland, 
Lincolnshire, for the Great Grimsby Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Quantities by the architect, 


Building. 
G. & J. Smith : 41,2 10m nto 
Thompson & Son : 1 ,098auo mre 
Morrell & Son : T OTA te 
Hull General Builders 1,009 —8 Jo 
Kaye 970--07 6 
Bilton . : ; ‘ : : ; 969 19 4 
Tinkler ; - - ; : : ; $3isigs 6 
J. Sramp, Brigg Road, Barton-on-Humber 

(accepted ) . ‘ ; : §22 0780 

Fittings. 
Thompson & Son } : é R 1301 oy © 
G. & Jj. Smith =, ; ; 4 5 : 115 an 
Hull General Builders ' : : ; 107 14 8 
Morrell & Son. ; ; i : : 96.3107 6 
Kaye . : : s : : 3 3 95 O oO 
Bilton . : ; , : ; : ‘ S05534 0 
Tinkler : ; : : ; : : S2bhG a @ 
Stamp . p : , : : : ; 82°16 6): 


| 


REIGATE. 


For elementary schools at Frenches Road, Redhill, t¢ 
accommodate 510 children. Mr. Jonn Morr KENNARD 
architect, 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E 
Quantities by Mr. Cuartes J. Forp, 4 Mitre Court 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


R. & J. Wallace Bros. . £13,506 Oo ¢ 
Davis & Leaney , « 13,206) Gare 
Hyde . : : 12,488 oO ¢ 
Nightingale & Sons 12,407 Jomed 
Amos. y 12,280 ‘Ome 
Worssell 12,200) (Gamer 
King & Son : : 11,879) Guan 
Martin, Wells & Co. . V1,770) {Oma 
Lawrence . : 11,477, “Gmeo 
J. Greenwood, Ltd. 11,273" Ome 
Mitchell Bros. 11,268" iomme 
Page & Son 11,259 0 o 
Faulks : 11,200 (OmmG 
Banyard & Son . 11,195 OF 6 
Gathercole Bros. 11,195 Gm 
Smith & Sons 11,1760 Ommp 
Dean & Co. l1,l15) Ogee 
East & Hyde 11,016’ Gump 
Minter. 10,972. Gump 
Martin 10,950 0 0 
Shepherd 10,893 0 oO 
Longley & Co. 10,869 0 o 
Wallis & Sons 10,686 0 o 
Pink : 10,674. ome 
Rowland Bros. 10,599 0 Oo 
Bulled & Co. 10,523 “Gap 
Casse . 10,492 0 0 
Roome & Co. 10,483 6 O 
Cook & Sons 10,380 0 oO 


J. APPLEBY & Sons, Lambeth, S.E. (ac- 
cepted ) ; ‘ : : : ‘ 


10,130 joOunB 
Stimson & Sons. 


: F 8,477 12 To 
RHYDYNWYN. 


For the erection of an iron and steel bridge over the river 
Alny, for the Holywell Rural District Council. 
M. S. Rocers, Flint (accepted ) . £313 14 © 


London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


\ 
<<» 


Iso FLOORING TILES. 


== SS 


STAFFORDSH/RE POTTERIES, 


Telegraphic Address, " RICHARDS, TUNSTALL.’ 
Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLICA 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 


Specialty: 


WHITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 


Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on application. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL LONDON FRIENDLY SOCIETY, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


READING GAS COMPANY’S NEW OFFICES, READING. 


BRACKNELL LODGE, FROGNAL LANE, HAMPSTEAD. 


2 SS 
SKETCH OF THE PULPIT IN BAPTISTERY AT PISA. 


ROCHDALE. 


For supply and erection of a cast-iron water tank, about 
55 feet by 22 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 3 inches deep, to be 
fixed on wrought-iron joists. 

P. Russet & Sons, Bath Foundry, Leicester (accepted ). 

For the supply and delivery of about 403% lineal yards of 
unclimbable wrought-iron railing for the Castleton 
recreation ground. 

W. Gratrix & Sons, Allen Street Ironworks, Bolton Road, 

Walkden (accepted ). 


RUABON. 


Ponkey Council school. 
8 Broad Street, 
Shy tye Doe 0 


For repairs to Ruabon 
Parry Bros. & DAvIEs, 
Rhos, Ruabon (accepted ) 


SCARBOROUGH. 


For additions and alterations to the Falsgrave school. 
CHARLES EpEson, architect, 25 Huntriss Row, 
borough. 

Accepted tenders. 
J. Bastiman & Sons, 70 Victoria Road, brick- 
layer . : 


G. Lancaster, 28 Raleigh Street, joiner . 240), © 

H. Pickup, Brook Street Ironworks, smith 
—_ and:founder . : ; ; : Sitro? 14 

_J. Hardgrave, 27 Aberdeen Walk, slater dese es ak) 
_W. M. Bolder, 40 Franklin Street, plumber . EEGs 77 CO 
A. Briggs, 53 Aberdeen Walk, painter . ie? ee oe) 


SCOTLAND. 


For cement works of power-house, lade walls and sluices 
+n connection with the Fochabers district electric light- 


ing. Mr. THomson, architect, Fife-Keith. 
Accepted tenders. 

W. Legge, Fochabers, N.B., 

sluices. : : ; : : : 

J. Bannochie & Sons, Belinont Street, Aber- 


lade walls and 


£756 18 6 


deen, power-house : : j COONS 3 
R. Mitchell, Huntly, N.B., lade walls and 

bottoming : : : ; ‘ err. 6 6 
Sellar & Co., John Street, Aberdeen, intake 

works . 448 12 9 


Ardgye, Alves. Mr. Jonn Writer, architect, Elgin. 
Accepted tenders. 

W. Fraser, Elgin, builder. 

R. Stronach, Alves, carpenter. 

A. Davidson & Sons, Elgin, slater. 

J. H. Clark, Elgin, plumber. 

J. Brodie, Elgin, plasterer. 
J. Kintrea & Son, Elgin, painter. 


SHEFFIELD. 


Mr. Cuarces F. Wik, city engineer. 
Asu, Son & Bicern, Sheffield (accepted ) 


SUNBURY-ON-THAMES. 


on-Thames Urban District Council. 
CoaLEs, surveyor. 


Hoffman . . £420 14 
Mott poe sO. f 
Adains 227090 
Baldwin igor ile) 
Shelbourne & Co. . 309 14 I 
Kavanagh & Co. 205 1 
Free & Sons 293 18 
Soan 202015 
Adamson : : : : ; : «! 26329 
G. Heppurn, Hersham (accepled ) . F vigor gn 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SAN 


Flows Freely, 
Hard Wearing, 

Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION. 


“¢ 
4 
Me 


H 
L 
E 
ie 
E 


on a prepared surface. 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT & to 
10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 


RED LABEL FOR OoUT- 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 


§915 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 


For the mason, -carpenter, slater, plumber, plaster and 
painter’s work of house, for electric installation, &c., at 


For widening Hillsborough bridge, for the City Council 
2,880 0 O 


For making-up Rocksmead Road, Sunbury, for the Sunbury- 
Mr. Harotp F. 


aAnuuanyr O00 


One Gallon covers from 


60 to 70 Square Yards 
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SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. SWAFFHAM. | 
For alterations and additions at the parish church, Sutton-in- | For the erection of additional nurses’ quarters in the wor] 
Ashfield, Notts. Mr. Frank P. Cook, architect, Mans- house. Mr. Louis F. FAGLETON, architect, King Stree 
field. King’s Lynn. ie 
Shaw. : ; 3 3 OB70L 0 ep Bell & Sons . ; : i ‘ . £325 Tae 
Fisher Bros. . : ; ; f : by DOCH U4 Otic Impson . : : : 5 f ; - 207° igen 
Greenwood . P 5 E ; j Si OFF cms Dye ; . : ; . : : - 207. came 
Percival . : . . : : : -\, 662 NeeeeG Collison & Son ; ; ; ‘ : - 297 ee 
Ashley |. : : : : : é “049; “OURO Banyard & Sons. : : , J - 295 Gm 
C. VALLANCE (accepted) . : : - : G40. saClag Hipwell & Co. : : ; ‘ ; - 204: ta 
Elworthy & Co. , : ‘ : ; - 290 Gy) 
. SOUTHAMPTON. Tash, Langley & Co. ; é ‘ - 286 "omy 
For the construction of piggeries at Shirley Warren, for the G. Jerrries, Swaffham (accepted ) . : . 267° ay 
Corporation. be B C Barnes & Co. : : : : : - 265 “omy 
Jenkins & Son . ‘ ~ A557 4419 4368 
car Je oung ee . . 475 395 405 
Messrs. Young’s tender for Scheme A was accepted. TAUNTON. 
SWINDON. For proposed new infirmary and detached building for 
For private street improvements, for the Corporation. Mr. Servants’ quarters at Taunton school. Mr. F. W. 
H. J. Hamp, borough surveyor. Roserts, architect, 2 Hammet Street, Taunton. | 
Stanmore Street. Titian 
Free & Sons . ; : é : ; 2GA cena eee Pe | 
W. B. Winchcombe ; : . ~ Sa as Pollard & Co., Ltd. . . . : . -£995 © 0 
Free & Con 0 io rere kee ame Small ree CY 
Free Bros., Marlborough (accepted) 7 1Gk ao ae Spiller. : : : . . . - 918 Ome 
Ne eth me Potter . . : :* aaaee ‘ : - 899 0 © 
Cross Street. Moggridge é ‘ . ‘ ‘ - 887 15 0 
Free & Sons ; ; ; : ; +f ESS 2Eo 3 T. Manning & Son. ’ ; : : . 860 of 
W. B. Winchcombe : ; : 4 ») "Td neato Fursland 851 7 4 
Free & Co. 2 : t <0) ga ae Ghee og ae ; oe : - 
FREE Bros. (accepted) ~'. : ; i + aD ean Je CHAPMAN (Gipeae é : : ’ Cae | 
Elmina Road. Servants’ quarters, 
W. B. Winchcombe : : ; -) ES20 Siciaued pilex x ; ; ; A ; . 827 13 10 
Free & CO . . . . . te 6 Pal ig a8 Pollard & Co., Ltd. : ’ : : . 817 130 
Free. a So1s 4 : ; : ; , © 7 O Small. ; 722 0 © 
Free Bros. (accepted ) 667 18 8 Spiller. ; : ; ; f : 697 | oll 
Gordon Gardens. Potters: 2 ee : : f ‘ . 680 oom 
W. B. Winchcombe : : : ; “ | LETS See es, Fursland ; : ; d ; E - 667. 15am 
Free & Sons . : “ : : 5 - jy TORS SET Chapman ; F : : 5 : . 643° Lt 
Fred: SCG awe : ‘ ‘ : ; » (OG Tam Gd Moggridge ; ; ’ : , - 643 3a 
FREE Bros. (accepted). ; : 2 <8 tO pe7 T. Manninc & Son (accepted) . : ; . 640 Came 


c >| ELECTRIC 
MAX LIGHT GLASS, LIFTS. 


COMBINING LENSES AND PRISMS. 
NO DARK BUILDINGS, rooms, or base- 


ments where this glass is used, 

GIVES 5 to 40% MORE LIGHT than any 
flat-back prismatic glass on the market. 
ORNAMENTAL IN APPEARANCE inside and 

a Te 
STRENGTH immeasurably increased. Does 
not crack like ordinary prismatic glass. 


DIFFUSION OF LIGHT is complete. 
oath ee EN! 


ALL SHADOWS ELIMINATED. 
eer 
ONKO 


MAXiwwum LIGHT GLASS . . 


Is supplied in sheets for glazing like ordinary 
window glass. 

Also in ornamental patterns glazed in lead. 

And in crystal tiles framed in copper. 


If you are looking for the cheapest machine with 
accounts for current and repairs, we cannot D| 
But If you require a Sound Machine, saving you at 
| 4 year on current and repairs, our Lift will suit 
_ The extra outlay will come back in Six Months. 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


‘Manchester Branch,— 
Norton Street, Greengate. 
Birmingham.— 
W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. 
Seotland.— 
W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. 
Dublin.— 

Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 
‘Holland.— : 
| Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn- 
| haven 37, Rotterdara. 


Patentees and Manu facturers: 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, LTD, 


E. J. DOBBINS, Managing Director, 
Outeideiartace: 34 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 


Agents and Stock in every Principal City and Provincial Towns, 


‘VOLUME LXXII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. Gd, 
; -Duperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, B.C. | 
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TONBRIDGE. WALES—continued. 
_ making-up_ of Orphan Place, Tonbridge. Mr. W. | For providing and laying about 2,300 lineal yards of 3-inch 
LAWRENCE BRADLEY, surveyor. diameter cast-iron water mains, together with other 
‘rnold & Sons . . »£455 0 0 works, for the Llantrissant and Llantwit Fardre Rural 
reeby & Co. . . sos 90 0 District Council. Mr. Gomer S. Morcan, engineer, 
yotherwood & Son : : : e300) OO Pontyclun. 
WITTENDEN & SIMMONS, West Malling (ae- Sanitary and Economic Association RT AAA! BPO 
cepted ) . F : ‘ : ‘ a 37h Ose. Mountford, Phillips & Co. 14300. le O 
: TOWNHILL. ey Oe: : 984 2 0 
. the erection of a branch hbrary at Townhill, Dun- Sa aaney & Son aa 56 3 
line. arney me a 1G 
ferm ‘ Jones. |. : : : 809 10 oO 
| Accepted tenders. Cruwys & Hobrough 809 6 6 
{. M. Clark, mason and brickwork . . £888 10 7 Ringham rene 7O8 eu © 
\. Thomson, Dunfermline, plumberwork 215 12-8 Public Works Co. ot att 6 
T. Steele & Son, Dunfermline, tilerwork 124 0°) 0 Rossiter ; 762 an é 
C. Robertson, Edinburgh, ironwork FO 1:09.10 Taylor . 757 rae G 
Field & Allan, Edinburgh, tilework og 7.0 Meredith Bros 737 8 0 
j. N. Wilson, Dunfermline, painterwork B20 85.5 Tenttee : weet 16 
J. Lawson, Edinburgh, glazierwork 60 10° 4 Baten! 713.0. 0 
WALES. Powell Gye acy Me, 
wr the erection of 29 houses at Pontllanfraith and Tredegar aes ae ES. ; 2 ; 
Junction, Mon. Mr. W. A. GRIFFITHS, architect, John ear aa 16 
Pontllanfraith, Mon. Callins Goat 7 
fairs OC £6,273 10. 0 | *Brebnet & Co ne Le 
Passmore & Perkins 5,720; 0% 9 T enue : 6 a 6 
Evans & Waters . 5,066 oO O R. Tones, sen aoe anc 
Pes D. ee ; ae as ted ) pee ate Woodward & Co. . . : i 646 40 
Makar ne es sue . oo ie . T. Kears.ey, Leigh, Lancs (accepted ) 548 Il 9 
Hughes ; : : F F PS LIB. Of Le WANSTEAD. 
‘or construction of roads and surface-water drains on the For making-up Dover Road, Wanstead Park estate. Mr 
Gelly-deg-Ishaf estate. Messrs. I. Jones & T. E. C. H. BRaAssEY, surveyor. 
Ricuarbs, architects, 15 St. Mary Street, Cardiff and Hewitt & Sons Sf ESOP O© 
Pentre. Grounds & Newton T.29ty 7 | 
Richards » £1,045 13-5 Adams . L5G. 0. 0 
Vodden & Lee 960 10 0 Bell. j : Fy 23500852 
Sheen . GIBCO? W. & C. French . 1,166. 9.4 
Ashley , : : 790 oO Anstead 1,164 10 0 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 789 13 6 Porter . TE20R) Osee 
E. & D. Davies ’ 3 ; . 679 14 0 Barry : : : : 2 Bd vo KODAK) 
J. Jenziss, Maesyewmmer (accepted ) . 600 0 0 J. Jackson, Forest Gate (accepled ) i075.5.00-0 


HE “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH 


AND 


CORNES’ COMBINED RANGE, 
COPPER, and FOLDING BATH, 


FOR -MODEL DWELLINGS AND TENEMENTS. 


ELLKAY & CORNES, LimiTED, 


Amalgamating THE ELL 


KAY PATENT BATH SYNDICA 


Export) SYNDICATE, LIMITED ; and 


TE, LIMITED; THE ELLKAY (Colonial, Foreign and 
JAMES CORNES,. LEEK (STAFFS). 


BATH HOUSE, 59 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


American Maple F flooring: 


- TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCED. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No. 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, “‘ Veneer, Londcn. 


BEDFORD LEMERE« OO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED. SAME ‘DAY. ° rice Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS: 


Lay SEreAND, LONDON, Ww Co « (FIRST FLOOR.) 
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SUPPLEMENT : 
See eee re | | 
WHITLEY BAY. | ‘ WIMBLEDON. 


For eianearer houses at Whitley Bay, :Northumberland, | For the supply and delivery of 18-inch and 24-Inch asi 


Mr. Joun Moore, surveyor. Pipes, for the Wimbledon Urban District. Coi 
Sheriff , ; : . ; , : - $4,499 0-0 Mr. C. H. Cooper, engineer and surveyor, _ 
‘Park’, t : , ‘ : : -: 4105 19 8% D. Stewart & Co. . Pe i ; - + £269 1 
Dykes .. , : ; : : - nt’ £9°4,000.0 410 FE. Willshear ©, : ‘ : ‘ : * 2690) 
Storey . } : : : ; : ~~ 4078: 0. 70 J. Oakes & Co. é : id d : - 2§qea 
George . : é : ; ‘ ; - 3,909 0.0 Cochrane 3& Co. yo eee : ; - 249 1 
Tweedy : 4 : pian ; : 3,894 0-0 J. Dickson : : a te > : - 2a8 
Jackson : , 4 ; ‘ E - 3,880 0 o Cochrane & Co. : : 17 ee . - 236% 
Glen & Moffatt . ‘ 5 : ; 293,055 5n04NO Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co, : . aa9 
Patterson. ; : : : ‘ 9 3,828: )98 iy Clay Cross Coal Co. 7+ 2 W! : : 1/20 
Greenwell . s : ; : : - | 3,812;43" %o L: Horsley & Co. . : pete : . “218i 
Brewis. : ; J ; say iy 13,079, DE D. F. Thomson & Co. a $ ; - 276m 
Nesbit & Son 3 : F ? : - 3,653.10 o Staveley Coal and Iron Cait: L - 2igmm 
Millar .. : : : : ‘ : - 3,040" 1 %o G. Johnston & Co. . TREE ge Obs 2 
J. & W. Simpson. ‘ 5 S : - 3,600. o7 © J. Gibb & Co. . PS ; PUT oS eG aan 
Fenwick & Co... ; F e 3 . 3,578: 2Orho Holwell Iron Co. . i ; . ' - 207 it 
Clements?) 74° 4 : ; : ‘ - 3,507 15 I0 Stanton IRonworks (near . Nottingham) 

Ritchie . , d ; : 5 ; » | B)4625 1gt- io (accepted ) ee e y 203 1) 
W. Gray (accepted) : : : “341 Fee ao WORTHING. . 
WIGAN. For erection of a brick wall fronting Lyndhurst Road 

For the erection of a brick wall round the store yard at Ham Road, for the Corporation. 

Tunstall Lane, Pemberton, for the Corporation. Crane A ; . . : : - 4556 4 
Kerrigan ‘ : ; ; : GL Ses tO O Stanbridge ; x ; : : - 382 46 
FissHT; Houcuton, Pemberton, Wigan (ac- Lelliott . ; : ~ 345 16 

cepted ) . : : ; Ef ; : «4436-00 sop W. J. East (accepted ) 5 284 16 

For the erection of seventeen cottages in Spring Gardens, WROXHAM. 

for the Corporation. For additions and alterations to Wroxham school. 
McWally & Son . ‘ ; 4 : - 3125730)20 0, || A. F) Scorn, architect, Norwich. 

Fletcher : gtk, ; : : LP, OSREO 50 Burton y : ‘ ; : ; - £1,095 10 
W. & I. Johnson . , : : : ‘2409-010 Smith . : ; 4 : f ‘ 787 0 
.T. & H. Houghton ; 3 . : td OT EO GAG Evans . ‘ ; ‘ ; : P : 761 10 
Ablett . : : ; 3 ‘ , »6 2469 30° 0 Chapman, : ; ' : ‘ ; 760 0 
Birch & Clayton . ; : : : ga RD | ter) Youngs & Son, ? 5 F ' -..) Fie 
Howard & Sons . ; : P ’ 5) RZ Aza ep [ko Bullen. : s : ‘ : : : 739 10 
Kerrigan, ¢ : : . . - = 123368 #0. JO Hannant , ‘ ; ; A . ; 733 0 
Winstanley & Jackson , : , “425363 Teen Beckett ; ° : : 3 ‘ -. 7200 
Wilson & Co. : 3 ‘ 4 : {pa 2) Soe tO Boddy & Son ; , : : A 4 695 9 
Darbyshire & Collett. : : : -. 25300 0 o Chapman, : : : ; : ; 679 0 
A.' & I. Dean, Crompton | Street, Wizan Blyth . : > : ; ; ‘ 675 ie 

(accepted) . : : ‘ 3 ; sa p20 UR aD Scar_es Bros., Norwich (accepted) : 644 © 


BS 
Tele. No. 2141. 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted tres L E E D S 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c., P 


FIRE.SOUND, AV ACK VERMIN PROOF 
_PRPARTITIONS | 
CEILINGS. PUGGING.&< (ams 


; M.WAROFFICE, 
Teueorams, 7SCENTRAL. Tested by — Prevention THEADMIRALTY, AND 
Kinovique, LONDON. the Bri igh Fir e Crinitiee. LONDON Counry CouNciL: 


a—— 
SS a 0 181 QUEEN Victoria St. Lonoon. EC. 
=a || J-A-KINGaC? #0 


and 


ane 


works - Haves-Minovesex é& RawcuirFe-YorKs- 


A Lis I or AF KX PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” , 
WILL BE FORWARDED on APPLICATION. TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, El 


way, 


ee 


~~ Received too late for classification. | 
PE jn ies a | ort LE WEB. , 
the’ erection of new offices for the’ Education: Depart- 
ment of the East Sussex Council. eho Ba 
4CHARD CROOK’ & Sons, Crawley: (ac- 


Gt? 
. oF 


* 
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‘and offices in Vienna, together with 


cepted) : 1 63;600'° O-" 0 
g 3 vevdu th 

CORRESPONDENCE. ~ 

vy Re Building Trades: Exhibition. . 

Sir,—We thank you for your ‘notice of our exhibit at 
Building Trades Exhibition‘ at the Agricultural Hall in 
i issue of the sth inst., but at the same time trust you 
il pardotr us pointing out to you that it conveys the im- 
.sgion to “your readers that: the whole of the work ex- 
ited on out stand was of foreign production. 
t so, as although a great deal of our oak panelling and 
nery: work is of Austrian origin, we make a large 
antity in our own workshops situate No. 8 Berners 
sws, and our art metal-work, of which we exhibited a 
ried selection, was, with one exception, made in our own 
lithy at No. 13 Berners Mews, where the work can at any 
ne be seen in course of manufacture. We would there- 
re ask you to be good enough to honour us by a correction 
your notice, especially as just at this moment so much 
seussion is on hand as to the advantages and disadvan- 


ges of protection. 
Personally we should be only too pleased to make the 


rae 


This is | 


19 


agents in Amsterdam 

Berlin, Budapesthr And’ Turfhe 
have troubled you’ at such length, but 
feel sure, im justice to ourselves, you will not hesitate to lay 
these facts before the readers Of your valuable and widely 
circulated journal, in order that a’ somewhat “erroneous 
impression .as tothe nature of our business “Should: be 
eradicated, We are, Sir, yours faithfully, Ge scsi ath 

Hoérier, Limirep. A. G. Ler, Managing Director. 

[We have much pleasure in publishing Messrs: Hofler’s 
letter. —Eb. | ah 


Breslau, 
We are sorry to 


ae F 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Wuen Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Ltd., undertook. the contract 
for glazing 100,000 superficial feet at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, we drew attention to their work on that historic 
building. It might be supposed that Paxton’s roof; was 
perfect, and it was a wonderful feat in 1853, but all 
frequenters of the building must acknowledge that the 
interior has been since the change more satisfactory than 
formerly. The,confidence of the contractors in their work 
was shown by their undertaking to keep it in order for ten 
years at their own expense.. The company are supposed 
to have saved 80o0/. a year by the new work. The latest 
catalogue shows the application of the system to, roofs 


however large, and whether laid out on straight. lines or 
It is adapted, as we see from the illustrations, 
mense railway stations, but for arcades, 
works, conservatories, and, in fact, all structures where 
glazed roofs are a necessity. The roofs have been employed 


on curves. 
not only for im 


hole of our oak panelling and joinery in England if the 
ritish workmen would only buckle to and. produce it at a 
ice which will compete with those of our Austrian friends. 
hey can afford to pack and pay carriage on it for several 
undreds of miles, and yet sell work of the best execution 
London at a lower rate than it can be produced here. 
Another point which we should much like to lay before 
our numerous readers is that half our business consists in 


not only by English, Scottish and Irish railway companies,’ 


but by the two great railway companies who own the 
western and northern systems in France. In London alone 
the system is exemplified in over a thousand examples. 
The endurance of Messrs. Mellowes’s roofs is due to the use 
of a tin-lead metal which is unaffected by atmospheric 
action and by the water-tight condition which is ensured ; 
find its way between the glass and the 


xporting English goods to the Continent. We export | snow or rain cannot | 
rgely English tiles, silks, fabrics, sanitary appliances, &c., woodwork. There 1s no breakage from expansion or con- 
This is | traction. The catalogue will be interesting from the 


wr which we hold some very important agencies. 
rapidly increasing department of our business, and for the 
b h we have our own show-rooms 


numerous photographs of roofs, some of which have been 
laid out on artistic lines. 


sll this branc ee 
OWN CLARK, LTD., THE wooD CARVING C0, pilin chee ahd bob het 


Ltd. 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 
46 & 47 Hicw STREET, 
New OxFORD STREET, W.O. 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


MITT sores ae erpns, 
||] Sieves, Lime Screens, Desk 
a 
ULATION Special low quotations for Wire- 
UINNLUUUNANELAE 


work for the protection of 
LA 


WINDSOR ST., 


BIRMINGHAM. 
BALUSTERS, NEWELS, 
OVERDOORS, and CARVING 

of every description. 


Windows and Skylights 


Estimates and Illvstrations post 
free on application. 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


Cs) 


RE 
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~ OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


} E 
Te OPP) 
soessee Ne 
A PBS 


egd. Trade Mark.) THE : cea a > 
WRITE FOR ILILUSTRATED LIST. 


SAMSON” Z 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


SOLID 
BRAIDED. é The charge for announcements in this § : 
SASH hy é < of roe onsinary column is 1/— per line. | if iy 
y : C7 60-call best ” J ps ae ou y x u a 
LINE 2 i vs Bee inte ub precti- No advertisement can be inserted for less than 2J-. LIFTING BUILDING MATERIAL 40 FEET. 
a ‘op t 6 tc Sal SAME | |v. fe Ball, MI. CE to 25 Victoria Street, Westminster, vee Catalogues, Prices, pict ae to fn 
rs London, 8.W. JOSEPH FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
e A SS 17 18 SPECIFIED by the | | Geo. Elkington & Son. From 9 Cannon Street, E.C., ———— esses oreo 
y #1, #s Best Architects to Norfolk, House, 7 Laurence Pountney Hill, A LIST of ART PLATES 
IT 18 USED by the Best Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
Builders. Gilbert Wood & Co. From 175 Strand to 6-11 Imperial | PUBLISHED IN 
: _ Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. ~ F (6 T H E ARC H IT ECT ” 
> WM. E. PECK | we 
$+ . : . nh’ ULL LIST, and dates when they appeare d Will be forwarded on application to 
Ie eens desis SRE, | (21s Zot TH CATHEDRALS here ee ee E wooD & CO. LTD. 
cath shag ANTE, ideale ck "|| published on Application to The Publisher. | Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 
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TRADE, NOTES. on aot. 
just been erected in the parish church, 
“by John Smith & Sons, Midland 

It shows, time,.on,one dial, strikes 
the quarters... It was.made generally 


A NEw clock has 
Stockland, Somerset, 
Clock Works, Derby. 
the hours,and chimes 
to. the designs ofthe late,Lord Grimthorpe,,; ... 


THE numerous customers of Messts. Hahn &' Co. will be 


pleasedto’ learn that the firm-has secured the Alexander 
Dock; alinost adjoining the tidal-basin station at the Victoria 
Docks. As the wharf has an area of 140,000 square feet 
they will be able to adequately display their valuable stock 
of seasoned foreign hardwoods, The wharf has also the 
advantage of enabling the’ firm to rapidly carry out, either 
by rail or’ by water, all orders which‘are entrusted to them. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue Doncaster Rural District Council have approved the 


amended scheme prepared by Messrs. Balfour & Son for | 


sewerage and sewage disposal at Bentley with Arksey, 
and it was resolved that application be made to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction to a loan of 11,500/, 
for the purpose. 


Bioomspury CHAPEL has been renovated and decorated 
throughout, and new seating of pitch pine put in on a semi- 
circular plan on ground floor, and new seating also’in the 
galleries. Pulpit and choir seats have been altered. The 
renovation has ‘been carried out by Messrs. Higgs & Hill, 
Ltd., from designs by and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. George Baines & Son, architects, 5 Clement's Inn, 
Strand, W.C. 

Messrs. Rozert Neri & Sons, Manchester, have, it is 
understood, signed the contract for the erection of municipal 
buildings at South Shields, at a cost of 47,000/, It is desired 
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builders working outside their own’ district’ Should } 


quired to become members of any allied association éxj 
in, the locality of ‘their work, and. ‘to. conform ont 


The question will. come. up. for 


rules and wages. : Pal 
consideration at next meeting, which is.to be. held in 


1 
ness in the autumn. :. 


é ; ee | 
Tue Aston Board of Guardians have approved ihe ; 
and estimates of the proposed new buildings. These 


clude a new pavilion, half-pavilion and ‘places of wor 
for the Roman Catholics and’ Protestants. The estir 
were :—New pavilion, t0,4.10/,; half-pavilion, 3,550/; Ro 
Catholic chapel, 200/. ; Protestant chapel, 2,560/.; arch 
and clerk of works, 850/. and 2004, ; quantity surveyor, 2 
furniture, 1,000/, ; contingencies, 500/.—a total of 19,500 
Tue finance committee of the Holborn Town: Cou 
has considered the question of requiring deposits. on aj 
_ cations for tender forms for the annual and other contr; 
In the opinion of the committee these deposits are toos; 
_ to be any guarantee as to the solvency of the firms ten 
ing, and having regard to the recent remarks of Mr. Jus 
Jelf at the Central Criminal Court, the committee Tec 


mends “ that in future no deposit be required as the co! 


tion for tendering in connection with any contracts with 
Counel” 7) | 


Messrs, Vickers, Son & Maxmm have just let contr; 
for extensions of their works at Barrow. A new ship 
is being constructed on which a ship 1,000 feet in len 
can be built. This will be enclosed in a glass-roofed bu 
ing, with powerful electric travelling cranes over the wh 
length. The firm is also constructing a new pier in 
Buccleuch Dock, Barrow, at which the largest ships can 
equipped with machinery. Alongside this pier a 150- 
electric crane will be built. The entrance to the Bucclei 


Dock also is to be enlarged, and when this is finished sh 
1,000 feet long, 
be docked. 


100 feet in width and 32 feet draught « 
that a start should be made at once, but there may be diffi- 4 
culties in the way if the dispute in the Tyneside building 
trade continues. Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, 26 John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., is the architect. 


THE Scottish Building Trades Federation at their last 


half-yearly meeting at Inverness discussed a letter from the 
National Federation of Great Britain Suggesting that 


— : - 
————_—— SSS 


An electrical exhibition will be held at Olympia fr; 
September 25 to October 21, 1905, inclusive, under t 
auspices of the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Assoc 
tion (Incorporated). Sir William H. Preece is the pre 
dent and Mr. Walter Davenport the secretary. 


a 


TO BOROUGH ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS 
sall’s Patent 


ater Closet. 


AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 1909. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FLUSH-DOWN W.c’s, 


ADVANTAGES. 


Absolute and perfect flush guaran- 
teed with 1} gallons of water. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


Not depending on syphonic action. 


ae 
“THE HAW SALL 


Has 


| No double trap required. 


The whole surface of pan perfectly 
cleansed each time of flushing, 


SECTION. 
Telephone, No. 20 Swadlincote. ; 


C.W. OUTRAM & CO. wo 


Telegraphic Address, ‘ OUTRAM, WOODVILLE.” \ 
Excelsior and Rawdon Potteries, — 


ODVILLE, near Burton-on-Trep 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 

n will obtain- 
rough from the Lancashi 
a period of five years, in 
f a draft agreement. . The 
: f the Board of 


Roe eH Map eatick 
- Rawtenstall © Corporatio a’ supply of 
tricity for use. in the bo 
etric Power Company for 
srdatice with the terms 0 
eme now only awaits the approval o 


CotoneLA. J 
. held an inquir 
cerning the appli 
lectric-light e 


‘ 


.HEPPER, 
iry at.t 
ication of the Town 
xtension ‘and t 


Local Government Board inspector, 
he Burton-upon-Trent town hall 
Council to borrow 
he enlargement of | 


CT, &, CONT 


- SUPPLEMENT | 
| (3,980/,), and the. 


re. | 


at Eppleton, Lyons an 
_also to supply the 


RACT, REPORTER: 


Ad 


British Thomson-Houston ‘Company for; 
‘switchboard extension (2871)... : eh y Ey Ayal 
» Tue Durham: Colliéries Electric “Power Company;"L 
(chairman, Sir Douglas - Fox), have arrarged'a contract for 
the supply of power to the important collieries’ in the 
county of Durham belonging to the Hetton Coal Company, 
Ltd., whose chairman is Sir Lindsay Wood, Bart. It is 
proposed to use the power for hauling, pumping, coal 
cutting, lighting, &c., at the company’s extensive collieries 
ad Elemore. ‘The power company ate- 
‘extensive eollieries of the Lambton. 
ll-as-the estate of the Earl of Durhait: 
en started to be erécted' on 
near Penshaw, which will 


% 


fa! 


Collieries, Ltd., ‘as we 
A large power station has just be 


358i. for e ) 
town hall, and to replace 6,000/. excess of expendi- 
e already incurred on behalf of the electric lighting. 


h Consul at Rosario, Mr. H. M. Mallet, in his 
ood opening in his 


states that there is a g 

trict for electric plant and appliances. At the present 

4e foreigners alone are supplying almost all require- 

snts in this line. Of seventy electric motors, represent- 
226 horse-power, that have been installed in the town 


Tue Britis 
sort for 1904, 


ring the past eighteen months, one only was of British 
igin. Great Britain contributes the greatest value of 
ports. 


s of the Dundze and Broughty Ferry 
have served notice for the commence- 
Messrs. White, the contractors. As 
ice is over 80,000/. 


Tue director 
~amway Company 
ent of the contract on 
.s already been stated, the contract pr 
here will be 53 miles of road, equival 
ngle track. The overhead work is to consis 
‘acket arms, the trolley wires being 21 feet fro 
‘ound. The power station is to be a brick structure, with 
chimney-stalk 110 feet high. The plant will consist of 
90-k.w. railway generators, igh-speed engines. The 


with hi 
ur shed is also to bea brick structure, 175 feet long and 
; feet wide. 


“THe Derby Town Coun 
snders of the St. Helens 


t chiefly of 


cil have agreed to accept the 
Cable Company, Ltd., for the 
upply of feeder cable (860/. 17s. 1@.) and distributing bitu- 
ien cable (438/. 12s. 6d.) ; those of Messrs. S. R. Turner & 
., Ltd., for the supply of lathe (384 os. 6d.), and a pillar 
rifling machine (34/. 2s. 6d.); and those of Messrs. Cus 
Mapsons & Co., Ltd., for the supply of a steam turbine 


MAIN CAR DEPOT, LEICESTER. 


KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUT 
PATENT INTERLO 


$ 


—81 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO., 19, 20 & 21 Tower St., 


ent to 93 miles of 


m the | 


TERS. 
CKING RUBBER TILING. 


Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.} 


5 acres of land. at Philadelphia, 
‘supply at least twelve collieries and also the 15. miles of! 
tramways belonging. to the Sunderland District Electric: 
Tramways, Ltd., as well as the lighting of the urbarm 
districts of Houghton-le-Spring and Hetton-le-Hole, and the» 
extensive district embraced in the area of' the Easington 
cil owned by the Houghton-le-Spring + and 
Company. , The contracts, have, 
Harper. Bros. & Co,, consulting; 
D. Balfour & Son, engmeers;; 


| 


| 


| Rural Coun 
| District Electric Lighting 
been arranged by Messrs. 
' engineers, London, and Messrs. 
| Newcastle-on-Tyne. 4 
Tye refuse disposal works erected by the Town Coungil: 
of Ayr ona site adjoining the Corporation electricity works. 
in_ Mill Street have been formally opened. The cost of the» 
site for the destructor works was about 2,500/., and the cost. 
of the plant was 10,750/. The type of destructor is 
Meldrum’s patent hand-fed simplex regenerative, with six 


cells, each measuring 25 square feet grate area. The boiler 


is a Babcock & Wilcox water-tube with 2,852 square feet 
heating surface, and the capacity of the destructor is 60 tons. 
refuse per day of 24 hours. At present it is being worked | 
+n two shifts of eight hours each, and the refuse dealt with 
is about 31 tons per day. In connection with the destructor 
‘5 clinker crushing plant, capable of crushing, elevating. 
and screening about 4 tons per hour, the motive-power 
being 25 h.p. electric motor. The clinkers are broken into. 
four sizes, and are mostly disposed of for cement concrete , 
and sewage filtering purposes. The steam generated in the 
boiler is partly used for the force blast, but the bulk of it is , 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS. 
B. & S. PATENT FOLDING GATES. 


f 
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passed-on:to the electricity works, andithe price to be paid THE Paisley Town -Council on Tuesday considere| 
by the electricity department to the cleansing department: | letter intimating a gift of 10,0007. for.a. much . needed 
has at ,present been ‘fixed at 450/., per annum. The whole provement in the town in the removal of a large bloc} 
works ‘were carried ‘out under the direction, of Mr. John buildings at Paisley Cross so as to relieve existing « 
Young, town surveyor, ie he ae gestion. The Council have hitherto been prevented fj 
es wipe’ effecting improvement by want of funds, og 

( THE Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, ‘of Clevels 
VARIETIES, ©" «= Ohio, are, it is said, Preparing plans and estimates: for 


Mr, F. H. Baker, architect.,.and: surveyor, of 21, Liver- South Wales at a cost o 
pool Street, has taken into partnership Mr. W. H. Wrightson. South Wales Governmen 
‘The. practice will be carried. on in, future as Baker & 
Wrightson. Sah seal end tO indte qe ring 

THe Hawarden Council will .make application to the 
Leeal Government Board to rescind the loan of 20,800/, 
already sanctioned for the sewerage and sewage-disposal 


- works for Hawarden special drainage district and apply for other proposed harbour works, such as the enlargemetit 
sanction to borrow 21,000/, for thirty years. existing jetties and the construction of new ones, a sum 
Tue Perth Town Council on Monday agreed to borrow 1,383,000/. is set down, so that the total estimates for harbe 
1,250/. -for the cost of erecting ‘buildings in Gowrie Street, | works amount to 2,095,000/7, Over and above this a sum 
12,000/;-for the erection of the isolation hospital, and 180/. 125,000/. is to be expended on harbour equipment. 
for séweérs in ‘King Edward Street and the new street off THE Hallymoor lunatic asylum was opened on at 
Craigie Road, eSATA be 6th inst. by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham. The si 
Tue Local Government Board has refused to sanction the contains about 120. acres, an 
application’of the Woolwich Borough Council for powers to | patients’ blocks and administrative buildings, includi 
acquire land compulsorily at Bostal Hill for the Purposes of | spacious dining and recreation-hall, engine and boiler-hous 
@ municipal housing scheme, which -was estimated to’ cost | laundry, bakehouse and workshops, a chapel, homes f 
16,0007. It is surmised that the site has been ‘objected to. attendants, nurses and Servants, with dining and recreatio 
JupGE Empen, having made numerous fruitless complaints | rooms. The present accommodation is for 604 patient 
about the unsuitability of the town hall at Tunbridge Wells | The plans were prepared by Messrs. Martin & Marti 
asa court of justice, decided not to hear any important cases ' Birmingham. The contract was commenced in April 19 
there. As a result, litigants have been obliged to go to the | by Messrs, J. Bowen & Sons 
Tonbridge court. The Town Council propose to erect a new 
‘court-house at a cost of 4,000/. 


Tue Manchester Ship Canal Company have given official councils with a view to the preparation of a scheme, 
notice that they Propose to construct at the tidal opening | thought desirable, to widen all the main roads leading o1 
‘at the Weaver mouth an embankment of earth or clay | of London into Middlesex to a width sufficient to accomm«e 
206 yards in length, 2 yards in average height, 18 yards in | date the great and increasing vehicular traffic, includin 
width at the base and"162 yards in width at the top, the | the tramways or light railways and motor-cars, with wid 
object of the embankment being to prevent the escape of | footways for pedestrians, before these main roads are fur 


‘water from the Manchester Ship Canal into the estuary of | ther encroached upon by building operations, or, wher 
the Mersey. m 


nal 


‘ A scHEME for the extension and development of | 
harbour and works of Trieste has been drawn up. al 
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: ._ THE. GAIETY RESTAURANT. 
«= Gaiety Theatre has been open since October 1903, 
t the palatial building connected with it, which is to be 
ed as a restaurant on a grand scale and for residential 
ambers, Was not completed until Wednesday. On the 
gestion of Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., the architects, 
essrs. Ernest Riintz & Ford, adopted a F lorentine type of 
spaissance in their design, and the massive treatment 
5 many advantages in such a position, The whole of 
e facades are executed in Portland stone, and the cornice, 
-ed at a height of 80 feet, is the largest in London, below 
hich is the ‘ornamental frieze, the work of Mr. Hibbert 
inney, of which illustrations have appeared in The 
vehitect. 

The main entrance is from the Strand by a columniated 
ortico surrounded by a broken pediment ; there is also 
nother entrance near the Strand in the Garden Thorough- 
re, along the greater portion of which on the mezzanine 
sve} is'a projecting balcony. The area covered by the 
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estaurant consists of 10,450 square feet, having three 
rontages of 37° feet in all to the Strand, Aldwych, and 
o feet Garden Thoroughfares, thus insuring a maximum of 
ight and air unusual in similar buildings. Entering from 
he Strand through the main entrance-hall, a broad flight 


23 


Leaving the mezzanine floor and continuing up, the: 
grand staircase we arrive at what is termed the first floor, 
where many of the apartments run through two storeys, the 
ceilings being underneath the third floor. Landing in.@ 
spacious lounge, as on the lower floors, on the right will be 
found the Masonic temple and banqueting-hall. Between 
these is the tiler’s room, which is: of sufficient dimensions 
to accommodate a large number ‘of persons. From it on 
the western side is the entrance. to the Masonic. temple, 
the design for which has been based. on Byzantine. 
church work. This room is. 45 feet in length, 27 feet m 
height and 26 feet in width, withsan apsidal end and barrel’ 
roof over (supported on sixteen Sienna scagliola marble 
columns), richly decorated with émblematical paintings in 
the semi-dome and on the semicircular end above the 
organ. The prevailing colour scheme is in rich blues in 
the carpets, pearl velvet in the draperies, and the whole is 
adapted for every conceivable branch of the Masonic world. 

‘7 From the tiler’s room we enter the Duke of Connaught 
banqueting-hall, 27 feet in height, 31 feet in width, 34 feet 
in length. This hall is carried out entirely in Greek detail, 
the prevailing tints of decoration being terra-cotta, red and 
white. There is a separate service from the kitchens 
devoted to this portion of the building, also special cloak 
and lavatory accommodation. On this floor also is the’ 
Georgian Hall, or ball-room, and the Aldwych Salon, de- 
corated in heliotrope, white and yellow, the former being of 
similar dimensions to the restaurant proper, namely, 60 feet’ 


ff steps leads to the joint-room in the lower level ; this 
‘oom is 60 feet in length, 40 feet in width and 17 feet in 
eight. It is panelled throughout in enamelled wood with 


by 4o feet, with a balcony round. It is believed that the 
spring floor which has been provided will be found one ‘of: 
, green and gold frieze over, carpeted and upholstered in a the best in London, and the detail throughout is the refined: 
sreen tint and fitted with tip-up seats of the Gaiety stalls | treatment of that already described for the restaurant, the: 
pattern and alcoves around. colour scheme being white, yellow-and old gold. ‘The 
The “ Adams - banqueting-hall is 45 feet in length and niches on the floor level are occupied by suitable bronze 
statuettes, and a subsidiary staircase is provided for dancers 


30 feet in breadth, and the whole of the detail throughout 
is in the style of the period which gives it its title. The | to reach the balcony for sitting out during the intervals ‘of 
the dances. 


colour. scheme here is white and green, the carpets and 
curtains of the richest materials, and every facility for On the second 
quick service that could be devised has been carried out. named respectively the 
Three private dining-rooms adjoin facing the Strand, | “ Monte Cristo” rooms, 
named respectively the “Nelly Farren,” “ Kate Vaughan” | effective taste. neo 
and. “ Fred Leslie;” all are choicely decorated and fur- On the third floor we find the suites of residential: 
chambers. These are varied and unique ; each suite is self- 


nished, and suitable for large and small gatherings. 
Ls LIMITED. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


oy) Cabinet, Builders’, Furnishing, & Naval Brass Foundry, 
a BIRMINGHAM. : 
THE “INVISIBLE” FANLICHT OPENER (CLnTUESE® PATENT). 


floor are three private dining-rooms 
“Carmen,” ‘“ Esmeralda” and 
each furnished. in simple but. 


THE “ GRAPPLER” 


‘ PATENT SASH FASTENER 
" ACH " Aes ; Z : = (Appleton’s Patent). 
= 
{ACHINE-MADE BRASS Bs a iain 
SOCKET BOLTS. CORD TO 
Tl WORK. 
WITH SIDE | To suspend 
4601 ADJUSTMENT 3ft.Oin. 3/9 
Brass, FOR 4 ” 6 ” 4/3 
with HEAVY : 3 : 3 pi 
Tron FANLIGHTS. Ig ir, 2 7 
Shoot BRASS i Kes 
'e ? | 10 ” 6 ” 9/ a 
17514 1/-3 each MWAH 12 ,, 0 ,, 10/- 
iad IRON, 13. ,, 6’,, .12/- 
4602 17524 1/s. each 15 ,,0,, 13/- 
* 16 ” 6 ” 14] z 
ben Hinged at Bott For Hinged at Top 18 » 0» 491° S 
: i at Bottom, 
Tron eB peniney Bie, Pivot Sashes. Opening Out. per dozen. 8280. 23]- per dozen. 
Back bt 3 : 
Brass 1751 5/6 | Brass 1755 5/6 | Brass 1753 5/8 Strong macbine-made, Polished. 
Plate. Iron 1752 4/- | Iron 1756 4)- | Iron 1754 4/- A turn of the knob causes tiie Gespelt 
¢ this invention will be appreciated by Builders, Architects, and others, as being to clutch the catch-plate an 
he ial ae Opener, without the disadvantage of any unsightly part projecting into the locks the sashes. 
P It is equally suitable for sashes hung at top, bottom, or | It lifts 70 fon Se Pg together 
ropping sashes. 


room, to the impediment of blinds, &c. 


pivot sashes. 


DRIGINAL PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS OF CARTLAND’S PATENT HELICAL, 


CLIMAX, ADJUSTABL 


Singl> — I bl Iron. 5355 Iron 
‘Action. “Sin 18) Martie E ES Mle in. 22/6 
: . 5 ,, 30/- 
ay x pa bi 6,, 39]- & 
ia . cE ts x] a I- mer ZN a 
| ° | rass. . 
ae $n 39)- it 575 Sach, 6/6 4 in. 39)- a4ol 
heen if Mi Noi 5» Sl- with 2-in. Shoe, | With 2-in. Shoe, 
S etal vg pelinee * [- 18/- each. 26)- each 
per dozen. 8 5 ,, 14/- per dozen. l 


London Showrooms—57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.Cc. 


through whom our New and Revised Oatalogue of General Brassfoundry may also be obtained 


Te be obtainei through Hardware Merchants, Factors, or Wholesale Ironmongers, 
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contained, and consists of entrance hall-or lobby, bedroom, 
sitting-room, bathroom and lavatory. The decorations are 
varied, being carried out in the Dutch, Queen Anne, Adam, 
Art Nouveau and the Louis XVI. styles, it having been the 
endeavour to supply the public with not only a varied but a 
refined treatment of decoration, and the furnishing through- 
out has been done ina costly and attractive manner. - 


The remaining upper ‘floors. are devoted to similar |. 


residential chambers, whil&t''the top floor is entirely occu- 
pied by the staff dormitori¢s and various offices, including 
kitchens, beautifully ventilated, amply lighted and with an 
efficient service to the ‘baiqueting-room. and. residential 
parts of the: building, oye 
A-special feature -is':madeiof ithe. two 
ene on the Strand':frontage? and: the other on: Aldwych: 
The former is 36 ‘feet by-26. feet, amply 
semicircular headed. windows:and: decorated:in the style of 
the Georgian period, with polished mahogany, moulded,, | 
panelled and carved wainscot, above which are decorative 
plaster panels. with’ swags ‘of fruit 
Grinlng Gibbons style. Here: will be'-hung portraits, | of: 
celebrated actors and actresses of. the period, taken from 
those in the National: Portrait Gallery. .:This apartment 
will’ be known as the‘ Georgian Buffet’. The buffet on 
the Aldwych side is a complete .contrast, the basis of the 
design being’on Dutch model.. This buffet is. 44 feet by 
22 feet, and is panelled throughout in. bass wood, stained | 
green and polished, with Dutch tiles and: ornamental pewter- 
work. The restaurant proper. cau be reached. from this 
portion of the building without going through: the main 
entrance. The residential chambers can be approached 
either from.the main restaurant entrance or from a separate. 
entrance, which is provided with: a lift in Aldwych imme- 
diately facing the new. Waldorf Theatre. 
The lighting, ventilation, ‘&c., have been carefully con- 
sidered. The sanitary appliances, baths, &c., are of the 
Most approved and modern type, and are supplied by | 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., and. Messrs. J. Tylor & Co. | 
Ltd., of London, | 
The electric lifts have been provided and fixed by 
Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., of London. 
The architects: are Messrs, Ernest Riintz & Ford, of | 
10 Walbrook, §London, and,.in addition to the general | 


great buffets, the 
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TIMBER AND HARDWOOD WERCHANTS. 
Head Office, 214 PAVILION ROAD, 
Wharf and Mill, STANLEY BRIDGE, CHELSEA. 
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‘| specialties before our readers. 


'/;when he undertakes a’ buildin 
lighted by large, 


z 
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structure, the whole of the decorative work is from tJ 
design and the furniture of their selection, 
The contractor is Mr. James Carmichael, of War 
worth ; the clerk of the works is Mr. Lett, and the c 
tractor’s foreman, Mr. Mackintosh. P 7 


oSoSoaSaSS—— 
THE BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


ALTHOUGH the Building Exhibition is now a memory whj 
‘however, we hope -will bring many advantages to th 
whose works were displayed, we have still to bring so 
One is of a nature wh. 
‘should be one of the first thoughts in a contractor’s mj 
g. Scaffold ‘accidents "h: 
been a boon to lawyers, but they are avoidable if the sim; 


minute by any labourer, and 
and flowers: in..the: 


) son & Co., 
| Worth was also tested in. the Savoy hotel - extensions al 


,and has been used in 


_ patent. mastic asphalte- damp-course. 


_ affected by frost or 


| greatest pressure. 


Illustrated Catalogue. 


Peter Patrick & Son, 


VIGERS, SONS = 


maS- Note Address. . 


patent flexible galvanised steel wire ladder grips g 
Seaffold lashes are. adopted.. They- can. be attached . ip 
will withstand all strains 
which a scaffold is exposed.. Some thousands were used. 
the immense. ‘works: in Dublin: for Messrs, A.. Guinne: 
Ltd.,. and not one accident occurred, The 


the new wing of St. Thomas's Hospital. As they,,a 
manufactured by the Brisio! Wire Rope Company there js | 
dependence on other works for material. — 
It is often difficult to clean marble, mosaics, tiles, terr. 
cotta, for the stuff employed may produce stains which.a 
not readily removed. © The Gospo manufactured by. tl 
Gibson Soap Company is specially adapted for the purpos 
public buildings, clubs, hotels, & 

with success. - 
Messrs. L. Lewis & Co were exhibiting their improve 
There are man 
advantages to be claimed; amongst others, that it is nc 
heat, is always pliable and flexibl 
will not crack or stick, and is easily fixed. Another im 
portant characteristic claimed is that it is not affected by th 
: Messrs. Lewis have supplied it to th 
War Office, the Admiralty, London County Council, and t 
numerous public buildings and institutions, electric work: 
The charges ar 


gas companies, railway companies, &e. 
particularly moderate, 


plete, delivered at RF Ss. y 
GATES a Specialty. 
Otley, Yorks. 
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had a representative exhibit of | 
r well-known system of letter filing and labour-saving 
liances, also of office furniture, which for finish and 
silence of workmanship could not be excelled. | _ | 
At Stand No. 23 Messrs. A. C. Potter & .Co. displayed | 
artesian well engine which has been specially designed 

meet the present-day requirements of high-pressure 


They justifiably eall attention to the fact that this 
ntirely | 


Che Shannon Company 


am. y cal 
ine has been turned out from their works made e | 
British material and by British workmen. 
Mr. Jas. Oates had an exhibit at Stand 24 of his patent 


nming machines for wall-papers, &c., which will be of 


rest to decorators. oe 
ye Stand 25 was found the exhibit made by Mr. 77. 


achnell of nayvy barrows, which were of good workman- 
ip and supplied at a reasonable charge. ; | 
“Messrs. Kershaw’s exhibit at Stand 27 of French polish, 
it varnishes, &e., was of interest to the builder and 


corator. 


The specialty was a new paint remover, which | 
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NEW DESIGNS IN GRATES. 


Tue Carron Company, as we recently mentioned, have beer 
engaged .in. preparing 
made up from eighteenth-century 
at the Carron works from 1780 to 


a new series of interior grates, &c., 
work which was executed 
1800 by Henry and 


William Haworth, who-were both students at the Royal 


Academy during the pres 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


idency of the renowned artist, 
The original wood-carvings are‘ in 


re 


the possession of the Carron Company, and are undoubtedly 


masterpieces of the carvers’ art. 


apparently only requires to be properly made known to 


have a good sale. 
Messrs. H. G. Goodwin & Son at the next stand, No. 
28, had an interesting exhibit of joinery. 3 


“At Stand No. 30, Messrs. Hunt & Fages exhibited their | 


patent scaffold fixer, which appears to be easy to fix. 
Patent sliding and reversible sash windows were shown 
by Messrs. W. G. L. England. 


The two adjacent stalls of the S/oney Lane Brick Co., Ltd.,. 


and the Erewash Valley Brick, Pipe and Pottery Gon, Lidk, 
showed somewhat similar goods. The first named confined 
their attention to blue gcods, while the latter included red, 
blue, buff and terra-cotta. 

Sutton & Co., Union Pottery, Overseal, near Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, sent many of their patents, including — self- 
centring conduits for electric cables and fixed bridge troughs 
and other troughs for the same purpose. They likewise 
“manufacture Green’s patent Wyvurst channels and Henman’s 
gully channel, as well-as many other allied accessories. 


The adaptation, which 
Carron Company hope will be found useful and ‘meet 
modern requirements, have been specially arranged to suit 
the architectural profession by Mr. John Kinross, A-R.S.A., 
Edinburgh, and may now be seen along with suitable tiles 
at their show-rooms. 

The “Shrine” is an especially attractive example of 
eighteenth-century work, the figure subject being well 
conceived and carried out. When properly combined with 


aca 
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a chimneypiece in keeping the 
whole will be found to be in good taste, without being 
pretentious. The sizes are 21 inches wide by 45 inches 
high by 14inches fire; 25 inches wide by 45 inches high 
by 18 inches fire; 25 inches wide by 40 inches high by 
18 imches fire. 


suitable tile splays and 
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REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL.* 


Tue object of the following notes is simply to suggest a 


few points which appear to the writer to be worthy of dis- 
cussion, as having a practical bearing on the question of 
refuse collection and disposal in its most recent aspects. 


* § paper read by Mr. William H. Maxwell, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
edit aumveyor and waterworks engineer, Tunbridge Wells, at 


the Conference of Municipal Engineers on the 5th inst. 


a 
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In regard to collection, there is perhaps not much that 3. That the best types of destructors now on 
can be said to be new. The most important development market are capable of extracting the last unit of | 
in this connection is probably that of the extent to which hos pia in the peas and that feiss ec 
mechanical haulage can be adopted to advantage. Although | U€ destructor system are principally to be looked for 


Me Ibe : a oT the reduction of capital cost, in the fuller Interception 
the writer is not in a position to-day to place any original prevention of loss of heat so generated, in the storag: 


figures of comparative cost of mechanical ‘versus horse heat energy for use during periods of heavy loads at por 
haulage in the work of refuse collection’ before this meet- | stations, in the economising of working expenses (includ 
ing, some few years’ experience in the mechanical haulage | repairs), in the means of feeding and clinkering of 
of road metalling into his district from an outlying quarry | cells, in the utilisation of residuals, and in the reductio; 
(some twelve miles distant), owned by the corporation, has | possible causes of nuisance on the works and in 
confirmed his belief in the advantages of that mode of con- | immediate neighbourhood. : 
veyance where long distances have to be covered ; that is, 4. That a large proportion of the published “ tests’ 
where a definite journey has to be regularly accomplished, | destructor performances are unreliable, and. cannot 
with few or no intermediate stoppages, and where the accepted as one of the determining factors in the che 
vehicles can be kept in constant use. The work of refuse | between competitive schemes. - Fuller-data are required 
collection, to the: writer’s mind, does not present these | to the composition of the refuse used, its calorific value, 1 
essentials to the success of mechaniéal haulage, owing to percentage of moisture contained therein, &c. 
the great number of stoppages, the comparative shortness 5. That the business of burning refuse in destruct 
of the distances, the attendant loss due to costly vehicles | has now assumed a fairly definite form, and that mak: 
and high-waged drivers standing so long in the streets for | are now able in their contracts to give definite and relial 
purposes of filling the dust-vans, and the difficulty of | guarantees of performances, such as both users and make 
delivering the vehicles into many of the “shoots” used for | may, with a reasonable degree of certainty, expect fully 
the deposit of refuse. realise. = 
Actual figures, carefully taken by disinterested users 6. That mechanical, or so-called “ labour-saving,” devic 
over long periods, and including all charges, such as wages, | for the handling of the refuse do not always reduce wor 
repairs, fuel and depreciation, would be of much service in | ing expenses, and require much caution in regard to thy 
this connection, now that this form of haulage is being so | introduction and design. : 
largely adopted for various commercial purposes, 7. That the recent installation of several large combin 
In the subject of the disposal of refuse interest naturally | destructor and electric stations affords practical proof of ti 
centres mainly around the most recent features of disposal | growing confidence in the utility of modern destructors 
by the destructor system and the production of motive | power producers. ; 
power therefrom, and in this connection the following points 8. That, in the larger combined undertakings, embodyii 
appear to be of importance at the present time, viz. :— the latest improvements, and having a fair day load (judgir 
1. That, having regard to the apparent similarity of | from. figures already reached over limited periods), tl 
results in refuse burning and steam production achieved by necessary heat value is contained in average refuse, ar 
several. different makes of furnace, the deciding factor | when this is fully utilised and the main sources of lo: 
between competitive schemes now hinges very largely upon eliminated, an average yield approximating to 100 units Pp 
the question of initial capital, cost and subsequent annual | ton of refuse burned is attainable. 
repairs as judged from existing plants of different types. | 9. That largely increased capital outlay involved in th 
2. That more numerous and carefully recorded data are | utilisation of heat from destructors is not necessarily justif 
needed for making a reliable comparison of the cost’ of | able in all cases ; local circumstances must in every instanc 


repairs on different makes of plant. be the main determining factor, 


THELONDON VENTILATING STO 


Specially Adapted for Hospitals, Infirmaries, &¢, 
ECONOMISES FUEL. — MADE IN TERRA-COTTA. __ 

A continuous current of fresh air is admitted through a shaft bene: 
warmed by contact with the chambers at back, and discharged into 


Ward or Dormitory at an agreeable temperature. = 
In use at the Cambridge Hospital, Aldershot, Bank of England, &e., : 


SEND FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS. 


Senses Po 
JENNINGS’ PATENT ‘‘ DUPLEX” BATH-VALVES FOR H 
AND COLD SUPPLY. yf 


Admitting Cold Water first into Bath, economises Hot, and preve! 
damage to Bath or injury to Bather. Upwards of 5,000 in use. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT “BRACKET” CLOSET, adapted for use in Hospitals, Infirmaries, a 
JENNINGS’ PATENT BED-PAN F LUSHING SINK, invaluable in Contagious Disease Hospite 


i< INSPECTION OF NEW SHOWROOMS CORDIALLY INVITED, -~ 4 


GEORGE JENNINGS LIMITED 


ool By. Special Appointment Sanitary Engineers to His Majesty the King, 4 ‘a | 
LAMBETH PALACE ROAD (opposite St. Thomas's Hospital), LONDON, S.E 


; ‘Telephone 680 Hop. 
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Architect and Contract Heporter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the 

most important centres of the professions of 

Architecture and Civil Engineering, arrange- 

ments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 

WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch 
Offices in that district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. 


‘becoming the representatives for all business 
purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, 
Situations Vacant or Wanted, &c., can be 
left at those Offices, and copies of “The 
Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other 
- publications of Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
_& CO. can be obtained as early as at the 
City Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Tu view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT. BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, £.C. 

‘The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of ‘Competitions and Tenders 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 


| publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Botsover.—May 31.—Plans for three schools. _ Par- 
ticulars from Mr. G. H. Widows, County Education Offices, 
Derby. 

_ HAaRROGATE.—May 24.—For proposed Primitive Methodist 
orphanage at Harrogate. Conditions may be obtained from 
Rev. J. T. Barkby, Riche Mont, Harrogate, 
| Hicu Wycompe.—May 31.—Secondary school, accommo- 
| dation for 175 pupils. No premium offered. Mr. T. J. 
| Rushbrooke, borough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, High 
Wycombe. 

Perru.—Aug. 1.—Plans for (1) reconstruction of the 
existing city hall at a cost not exceeding 6,o00/., and (2) 
erection of a new hall at a cost not exceeding 15,000/. 
Premiums will be awarded authors of plans placed first, 
second and third in order of merit as follows :—(1) For 
reconstruction, 30, 20 and Io guineas respectively ; (2) for 
a new hall, 50, 30 and 20 guineas respectively. Instructions, 
general conditions and plan of site from Mr. John Begg, 
| town clerk. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDEBURGH.—May 24.—For the construction of a new 
engine-house at the well near Aldeburgh Hall Farm, Suffolk, 
together with about 870 lineal yards of cast-iron pipes, 
6-inch diameter, from the engine-house to the existing water- 
tower, including valve chambers, machinery foundations and 
other works. Messrs. James Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

Aston Manor.—May 26.—For the construction of a 
urinal over the Hockley brook. Borough Surveyor, Council 
House, Aston Manor. 

AYLESBURY.—May 23.-—For repairs 
union house, for the Guardians. Mr. 
Temple Street, Aylesbury. 

Bartpon.—May 23.—For the erection of a villa residence 
| and appurtenances i1 West Lane, Baildon (Yorks). Send 
' names to Mr. J. Harper Bakes, architect, Calverley 


and alterations at the 
F. Taylor, surveyor, 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds, before 23rd inst., when 
may be interested. | pills of quantities will be forwarded. 
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Shops 200 feet deep 
Lighted with Daylight; 
Basements made avail. 
able for Satesrooms. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. , 
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BawsBurGH.—June 2.—For alterations and additions to 
Bawburgh school, for the Norfolk education committee. 
Messrs. Boardman & Son, architects, Queen Street, Norwich. 

Betrast.—June 1.—For building of vested National 
school on Donegall Road. Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, architect, 
Scottish Provident Buildings. 

BrEVERLEY.—June 3.—For erection of an infant school 
(for 250 scholars) in Walkergate, Beverley. Messrs. Hawe 
& Foley, aachitects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 

Bitston.—May 20.—For the erection of boys, girls and 
infants’ departments for 1,200 children, with cookery, 
manual training centres and special science classrooms, at 
Stonefield, Bilston. Messrs. Bailey & McConnall, architects, 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 

Binctey.—May 22.—For the erection of stables, sick- 
room, &c., for seven horses, Bingley. Mr. Wm. Rhodes 
Nunns, architect and surveyor, Market Street, Bingley. 

BisHop’s Stortrorp.—May 22.—For alterations and 
additions to the laundry at the workhouse. Mr. Alfred G. 
Gwynn, clerk, Bishop’s Stortford. 

BLAcKBURN.—May 31.—For the erection of the Regent 
Street special school. Mr. Fred. J. Parkinson, architect, 9 
Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Brampron.—May 24.—For the érection of new Unionist 
club, Brampton, Cumberland. Mr, T. Taylor Scott, archi- 
tect, 43 Lowther Street, Carlisle. ; 

BrieRLEY Hitt.—May 31.—For altering and improving 
the town hall, for the Urban District Council. Surveyor’s 
Offices, Town Hall, Brieriey. Hill, Staffs. 

Buicamp.—May 29.—For the supply and fixing of an 
exterior iron fire-escape staircase at Bulcamp workhouse, 


Cariton.—May 24.—For the erection and. completion of 
'(1) a free public library and (2) a caretaker’s house in 
Station Road, Carlton. Mr. J. C. Haller, engineer and sur- 


| veyor, Carlton, near Nottingham. 


CarLEToN.—June 1.—For erection and completion of 
children’s _cottage homes at Carleton, near. Pontefract. 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract and 
Castleford. 

CHELMSForD.—May 22.—For ‘the erection of block of 
buildings at the hospital, Baddow Road, near Chelmsford, 
Essex. Messrs. Rye & Bacon, architects, 16 John Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


Corx.—May 22.—For the erection of new stores on site 
of malthouse, South Mall, Cork. Mr, Samuel F. Hynes, 
architect, 21 South Mall. 

Croypon.—May 23.—For the following works to be done 
at the Croydon mental hospital, situate at Warlingham, 
Surrey :—Contract No. 1: The erection of cricket pavilion, 
cart-sheds, shelters, iron fencing, sundry fittings, &e. Con- 
tract No. 2: The erection of about a quarter of a mile of oak 
pale fencing. Mr. Geo. F. Carter, borough engineer, Town 
Hall, Croydon. 

Cuxton.—May 25.—For the erection of a Council, school 
at Cuxton, Kent. Mr. G. E, Bond, architect, 384 High 
Street, Rochester. 

Darton.—May 25.—For the erection of two blocks of 
houses at Darton, near Barnsley. Messrs R. & W. Dixon, 
architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 

DeEwssury.—May 22.—For the mason, joiner and 
slater’s work required in erection of a stable and cart-shed 
in South Street, Dewsbury. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 
architects, Dewsbury. 


near Halesworth. Union Offices, Bulcamp, Halesworth, 
Suffolk. | 

Bury.—For the proposed extensions at the Peel tannery, 
Bury, Lancs. Mr. D. Hardman, architect, Agur Street, Bury. 


Buxton.—For the reconstruction of Cowlow bridge. Mr. 
C. Flint (Messrs. Garlick & Flint), Terrace Road, Buxton. 

Carpirr.—May 30.—For the erection of a new goods 
office, for the Great Western Railway Company. The 
Engineer, Great Western Railway, Newport Station. 


LIN CRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value, 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


2 HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CAMEOID, 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUGH LESS COST! 

FREDK. WALTON & GO., LTD., Patentees, 

1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Sole Manufacturers and birth 
MELLOWES & CO.’S — 
ECLIPSE ROOF -GLAZI 


NG, 
For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 
Works : SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
“HORNET” Rapid Circulation System 


(PATENTED), 


es Se A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
PERFECT REMEDY for DEFECTIVE & SLUGGISH APPA RATUS. 


E. OLDROVD & Co, Ltd, ENGINEERS, CROWN WQUORKS, LEEDS. 


DorcHEsTER.—June 1.—For erecting a new schoolroom, 
classrooms, offices and improvements at the Primitive 
Methodist chapel, Durngate Street, Dorchester. Mr. y 
Feacey, architect, South Walks, Dorchester. - 


or DunstasLe.—May 30.—For the erection of an infectious 
diseases hospital for twenty beds at Kensworth, near Dun- 
stable, in the county of Bedford. Mr. George Simcox,. 
' architect, Town Hall, Dunstable. 


. 


a Telegrams, 
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Friunc.—May 27.—For additions to. Windy Nook 
Council school, Durham. Mr. H. Miller, architect, Council 
Buildings, Felling. | 

FERRYBRIDGE:—May 29.—For the erection of a signal 
cabin. at Ferrybridge station, for the North-Eastern and 
Midland Railways. Mr. W.. J. Cudworth, company’s 
engineer, York. 

Houcuton-Le-Sprinc.—May 30.—For the erection of 


boundary walls to enclose certain lands adjoining the union 
Mr. John G. 


workhouse at Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 
Baty, clerk, Union Offices, Houghton-le-Spring. 
IRELAND.— May 28.—For the erection of a residence in 


the suburbs of Tralee. 
architects and civil engineers, 17 South Mall, Cork. 


TRELAND.—June 3.—For the erection of a residence for 
King’s scholars at Glasnevin, for the Commissioners of 
National Education. Mr. J. F. Fuller, architect, 179 Great 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. 


_ IRELAND.— June 3.—For building a caretaker’s house at 
Victoria Cemetery, Carrickfergus. Mr. W. D. R.. Taggart, 
architect, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 


Treranp. — June 5.— For the erection of twenty-three 
labourers’ cottages, for the Stranorlar Rural District Council. 
The Workhouse, Stranorlar. 

Keicnitey.—May 23.—For the construction of boiler- 
seating at electricity works, for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. 
Hopkinson, borough engineer. 


Kenswortu.—May 30.—For the erection of an infectious 
diseases hospital for twenty beds at Kensworth, near 
Dunstable. Mr. George Simcox, architect, Town Hall, 
Dunstable. 

Kirxpy FreetHam.—May 24.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the schools at Kirkby Fleetham, near Darlington. 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Feethams, Darlington. 

LANcASTER.—June 3.—For the mason’s work required in 
erection of a balustrade wall round the Oval in Dalton 
Square. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Lancaster. 

Lancaster.—May 27.—For the following work, &c., at 


the county lunatic asylum, Lancaster, for the visiting com- 
mittee -—(1) Exterior painting of buildings; (2) extension of 


Messrs. Robert Walker & Son, | 


for the fish, &c., market. 


verandah ; (3) construction of iron balcony; (4) supply of 
cast-iron columns, wrought-iron plated girders and cast- 
iron framing for covered way. Clerk of Works’ Office. 

LicurreLp.—-May 22:—For providing and erecting a public 
urinal in Wade Street. Mr. Emerson Brooke, city surveyor, 
Stowe Street, Lichfield. 

Lonpon.— May 24.—For the erection of a branch library, 
Lea Bridge Road, E. | Mr. William Jacques, architect, 2 Fen 
Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.—May 24.-—For the conversion of the annexe to 


the mansion at Golder’s Hill, Hampstead, into conveniences 
_for men and women. 


The Architect’s Department, the 
London County Council, 16 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


Lonpon.—May 25.—For the erection of a columbarium 


-and mortuary in the cemetery, Fortune Green Road, West 


Hampstead. Mr. Arthur P. Johnson, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Hampstead. 

Lonpon.—June 7.—For the extension of the administra- 
tive block of the borough isolation hospital, Muswell Hill. 
Mr. E. J.. Lovegrove, borough engineer and surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, 99 Southwood Lane, Highgate. 

Lonpon.—June 12.—For the erection of the proposed 
new public offices and town hall at Acton. Mr, William G, 
Hunt, architect, 174 Vicarage Gate, London, W. 

Marpie Bripce.—May 24.—For the erection of a new 
lock-up at Marple Bridge, near Stockport, Derbyshire. Mr. 
J. Somes Story, county surveyor, County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. 

Masuam.—May 26.—For the erection of Primitive 
Methodist chapel and schoolroom at Masham, Yorkshire. 


Rev. F. Lucas, 26 College Road, Ripon. 


Netson.—May 25.—For the supply and erection of stalls 
Mr. B. Ball, borough engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Nelson, Lancs. 

Norru Datton.—May 24.—For the erection of a brick 
retaining wall round the new well at North Dalton, near 
Driffield. District Surveyor, 17 Exchange Street, Driffield. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—May 22.—For erection of new 
baths and washhouses in New Bridge Street and Gibson 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


Street. City Property Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, 
THE NEW 


ELECTRIC 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


VARIOUS. COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


ROOFING TILES. 


PATENT TAR-MACADAM 
MIXER. 


HAND-NAY 
= Trade Mark: | 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {, //Sisursminx. MAXIMUM OUTPUT. MINIMUM COST. BEST WORK. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


as good now as when first fixed. 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


from the material and workmanship of the 


FRENCH ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED, 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


me HELLIWELL 


«© PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


FURN 
&C. WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


The TRENT ART TILE CO... fons: 


7” 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


-ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


a 
- COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


_ No Nailing required. . Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1857. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
4 Works BRIDGWATER, 


Vol. LXXII. of THE ARCHITECT. 


For FLOORS, 
‘WALLS, 


TILES == 


HEARTHS, 
URNITURE, 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


SS OOO 
To keep out Damp and Water the use of]! 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


also Ridges, Finials, &. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 128. 6d. | 


GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER 
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re ce 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
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CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
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Oxtp Mitit.—May 22.—For the erection of a house in| 
Wakefield Road, Old Mill, near Barnsley. Mr. J. W. E. 
Knight, architect and surveyor, 22 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Oriey.—May 22.—For the erection of infirmary build- | 
ings at the workhouse, Newall, Otley, Yorks. Mr. W. H. 
Herbert Marten, architect, Newfield Lodge, Menston. 

PERRANPORTH.—May 27.—-For additions to Perran House, 
Perranporth, Cornwall. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, 
Truro. 


SoutTHwick.— May 31. — For the erection of forty-two 
dwelling-houses at Southwick, near Sunderland, for the. 


| North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, archi- 


tect, Central Station, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
SUNDERLAND.—May 29.—For the supply and fixing com- 
plete of sanitary arrangements and wall-tiling in connection 
with underground conveniences to be erected in Sunder 
land. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Sunderland. 
Swansea.—May 22.—For the erection of a villa resi- 


ScoTLanp.— May 22.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer and plumber’s work of dwelling-house, bake- | 
house and stable in Aberlour. Mr. Catto, baker, Aber- | 
lour. 

ScoTLanp.—May 26.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber and ironwork of warehouse to be erected at 
Cragganmore Distillery, Ballindalloch. Mr. Charles C. | 
Doig, architect, Elgin. 

ScoTLanD.—May 27.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber, painter and glazier’s work for a block of 
six workmen’s dwellings at Aviemore Junction, for the 
Highland Railway Company. Mr. William Roberts, the 
company’s engineer in chief, Inverness. 

ScoTLanp.—May 27.—For mason, carpenter and slater’s 
work of wing to offices at Sunnybrae, Park Hill, Lumphanan. 
Messrs. Cochran & Macpherson, advocates, 152 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

Scottanp.—May 27.— For the mason, slater, plumber, 
lath, plaster and concrete, and smith’s work for a residence 
at Advis, Strathspey. Messrs. A. Maitland & Sons, archi- 
tects, Tain. 

ScoTLanp.—May 29.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, painter and ironwork for business pre- 
mises in Lossiemouth. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, Town 
and County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 

SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of eight small dwelling- 
houses in Carrfield Street. Mr. W. G. Buck, architect, 
4 East Parade. 

SHEFFIELD.—May 27.—For erection of a three-storey 
hospital block at the union hospital, Fir Vale, Sheffield. 
Mr. H. I. Potter, architect, 24 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. 


Swansea.— May 


Street, Swansea. 
Taunton.—May 


Crump, surveyor, 8 


Durham. 


Mr. Henry Waters, 


church at Morgan 


Pontypridd. 


dence in London Road, Gorseinon. 
architect, Bank Chambers, Heathfield Street, Swansea. 


semi-detached houses 
Charles T. Ruthen, architect, Bank Chambers, Heathfield: 


Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, 


29.—For the erection of five Pairs of 
in Dillwyn Road, Sketty. Mr. 


22.—For building a bridge at Coombe. 


Florey, and laying ’/sewers, &c., at Bishop’s Hull. Mr. TG 


Wilton Terrace, Taunton, 


THoRNABY-oN-TEES.—May 23.—For internal work to the- 
chancel of the parish church of Thornaby-on-Tees, Yorks. 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., architect, The College,, 


Wa tes.—May 20.—For the erection of a new chapel and. 
schoolroom in Mount Pleasant Road, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 


architect, Beaufort. 


Wates.—May 23.—For the erection of a Unitarian 


Street, Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur LI 


Thomas, engineer and architect, Church Street Chambers, 


Wa tes.—May 24.—For new school and alterations and 
additions to Penygarn chapel, Pontypool. 
Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wa tes.—May 25.—For the conversion of the Bodringallt 
school premises into one department for boys. 
Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

Wates.—May 25.—For the rebuilding of shop and pre- 
mises at 49 Glebeland Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. 
architect, 112 High Street, Merthyr. 

Wates.—May 25.—For the erection of a shop and for 
the rebuilding of the Ivor Arms at Caeharris, Dowlais. Mr. 
C. M. Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr. 


Mr. W. Beddoe 


Mr. Jacob 


M. Davies, 
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(Limited) 
Photolithographers 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST.. SW. 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1905, price 6/., post7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST.,' 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 
. Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
5 | NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
“WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper bAbsicas meer ae eee cae mete Light. | 
Tel. No. 135 Victoria, 
a. | WW 
Atlas Stone Go., Ltd., Cambridge, 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
M OSA 1] CS 3 Telegrams, “FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 
£ = 
“‘Foothold” Paving Slabs. 
Being a dry process the scale is absolute, 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltd., 
48 PARKER ST REET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
Telephone: Specimens and prices 


BLUE and 
LINEN. WEST PRINTS (c4Rzgow-Lrwzs) LIGHTNING 
Artificial Stone. 
7383 Gerrard, on application. 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN, 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


FERRO-GALLIC 
ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF, 
CONDUCTORS. 
Granitic “In Situ.” 


PRINTS. 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
OLOTH TRAOINGS, 

: Broadway Chambers | 

Miss A, WEST & PARTNER 5 WESTMINSTER, Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 

.J. FURSE & CO. 

“TRUE SCALE” PHOTO PRINTS. 
Permanent Black Lines on Machine 


W. F. STANLEY & CoO., LIMITED, 
WESTMINSTER. | 
ESTABLISHED 1838. 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Drawing Paper, Whatman, or Linen. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared | 
E of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


published on Application to The Publisher, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
| POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). © ; 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (S different kinds)." 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. ; 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
eee ee 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLIN KER, screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
in Building Works or 
Sewage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
‘3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, “Clokeful, London.” 
er 


Balconies, 
Balconets, 


Casements, 
Finials, 

r Altar Rails, 
ik Screens, 
Lift Enclosures | 


iv. " 
WITCHELL & C2 56 LudgateHill tonooy.£.0 
NO MORE BURST PIPES. 

A 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


: To empty 

TWIN STOP-COCK ~ the: pipes, 
As used by War Office shut 

down A 


AND 
London School Board. 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 


ASPATRIA. 
For the construction of a boundary wall connected with the 
fire-engine station. 
W. SrupHOLME (accepted) + : 5 cLitee 2-10 


Wates.— May 29.—For building a free library at 
Dowlais, for the Merthyr Tydfil Urban District Council. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny and Merthyr. 


Wates.—May 29.—For the ‘erection of 140 dwelling- 
houses, together with streets, sewers and surface water 
drains, at Mountain Ash. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, archi- 
tects, 1 Jeffrey Street, Mountain Ash. 


Wates.—June 5.—For the erection of a mixed school 
‘and the execution of works connected therewith at Pengenlan, 


BOSTON, 


Miskin, Mountain Ash. Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, For erection of a new infirmary, &c., at workhouse. Mr 

Public Offices, Mountain Ash. JAMES Rowe .t, architect, Boston. 

WarunGHam.—May 23.—For the following works to be Sok apse Brose ee eit eee Feith, 
done at the hospital, Warlingham, Surrey -—(Céntract No. r) ae us eS ; : . : : ee O78 
erection of cricket pavilion, cart-sheds, shelters, iron fencing, c bane Oy ace ‘ ; yi fag ‘ or 
sundry fittings, &c.; (2) erection of about a quarter of a Sher ie. , ; 2 : STEED a a 
‘mile of oak pale fencing. Mr. Geo. F. Carter, borough Fea inet et tl weenie oS 
engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. ee ie ie PW ie : ae js x 

Weymoutn.—May 25.—For the erection of entrance Greenfield . f ; : } ‘ ‘ 6,990 Soon 
gates, stores, &c., at the electric-light station, Sunnybank, Young Q i ; ’ i BiG. dons, Oe, 0 
Weymouth. The Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Elmes : : y : : GP G.880.1a.4 0 
Weymouth. Tangle Ge 80m suc ei, osm este sme aa 

Wican.—May 20.—For the erection of thirteen cottages Lucas . . . : hy A il 200 ORK O 
jn Spring Gardens. The Borough Engineer, King Street F. Parker, Boston (accepied provisionally) . 51995 9 © 


West. 

Wivennor.—June 5.—For alterations and repairs to the 
Board school, Wivenhoe, Essex. Mr. F. Whitmore, county 
architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


BRIDGWATER. 


For the erection of premises, for the Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Mr. Joun Wyartr Hit, architect. 


WorcestER Park.—For the erection of a detached Walters & Son .- N ; , ‘ . £2,467 0 O 
residence, stabling and coach-house, &c., at Worcester Colborne. ; j i f , $22,278 4.49 
Park, Surrey. Messrs. W. C. Tutt & Goodchild, architects Stockham . : : : : ‘ Pairog. Lou! 
and surveyors, St. Olave’s House, 18 Ironmonger Lane, E.C. Gleed Bros. . s J 5 f ; . 1,989 18 4 
Westbury & Jarman . : F : NE O40, OO 
———— Scotts. , ; ; ; . : dh vip So hatars as. 
Fursland : ; : ‘ : : Piel OOe Ole O 
: ees : Glen f : ; : : 5 fT Hace Ol. O 
Tue amount expended by the Birmingham Corporation : pees . 
on the water supply works in the Elan Valley during the C. Bryer, jun., Bridgwater (accep ore eis ai 
~ year ended March 31, 1905, was 173,5452 6s. 9d., giving a 
asl of 1,776,248/. 17S. 7a. The amount eoedaed on the CAISTOR. 
whole scheme during’the year was 283,5142, giving a total | For the carrying-out of alterations, &c., at the union. 
to March 31 of 5,539,505/. 18s. 5d. W. H. Atuison, Laceby (accepted ) . ‘ megs Tae O 


2, ge 22" Glazed 
| Bricks. be! F 


B. d. HUDSON & SONS. The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


rT Sa aE | 
BLACKBURN, STARLING &co. CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


LIMITED, 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS | 
<> | 


ROPE & TAPE 
Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd., 


LIGHTNING Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees. 
CONDUCTORS, MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. << 


Gresham Works, WHAT USERS SAY 
NOTTINGHAM, Messrs. J. Thomasson & Sons, Spinuers, of Bolton, 


DUBLIN & HANLEY write :—*A small fire occurred on our premises. The| 


May-Oatway Alarm worked satisfactorily, 10 minutes 
before the Automatic Sprinkler went off.” Loss £48.| 
F | What have you done to limit your loss ? 
Chimney Columns 

Pointed, Hooped, Raised 

and Repaired. No stop- | 


Messrs. §. Henderson & Sons, Ltd,, Biscuit Works, | 

Edinburgh, write:—‘A fire proke out in our factory’ 

i 5 during the dinner hour on January 18, 1905, when the 

page of Works required. May-Oatway installation (put in since our previous fire) 

e A saved a very serious loss. We now have a pleasing sepse, 

Colliery Signals of secarity in having an automatic system which not only | 

AND’ gives immediate warning to our own staff, but calls the 
Electric Bells 
Supplied and Fixed. 

Estimates Free. 
. Distance no object. 


e 


aa Se 


5 5 LY <j CL 
i} __= } f-__t |i 
43) Pt eur sh ” 


Fire Brigade as well.” ‘Loss under £50. ; 

MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM.—Rt. Hon. Richard 
Seddon, P.O., Premier, writes :—° This system has been | te 
largely adopted in New Zealand, and has given the greatest 


satisfaction.” (The Government are the largest users; 
: protecting Schools, Asylums, &c.) 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ Mr. H. Jenkinson, Printer, Leeds, writes :—* Fire| a ¥ 


Telephone No. 288, March 16 and December 12. Both instantly, signalled to| 


» Nottingham. 7 ee : P | Bire Station by the May-Oatwa Fire Alarm, and yesulting | 
ottingham. ” ‘oats paid, £10 and! £60, HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENCINEER, 


in comparatively little loss. 


J, WEEKS & C0.,LTD., F.R.H.S. Se CS Of frat sicet| SPCEDSCAL Foundry, Leeds. 
; | 


Telegrams, 


KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, 8.W.) yy E.0. ; Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. | OODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 4rx EDITION. 
CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, |-[YEADING CASES ho: WH MMOHTTEOT nt we oe HER DRS eS Des 


BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. | LU Price 2s—-Office:, Imperial Buildings, PPh Ne ondon Agent— 
Telegrams, “Hortulanus, London.” Tel..728 Kensington. Ludgate Circus, London, E. ‘6. E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street; 


ae % 


. 
j 
iene 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
CAMBERLEY, CARSHALTON, 
For building stables and cart-sheds at Yorktown Farm. For installation of electric light, telephones and fire-alarms,. 
W. Wetts Kine (accepted). - £275 10 6 at the Southern hospital. = 
For erection of stables and sheds at Framley Street Farm, Bergtheil & Young, Lid. : "+ £11,600 0 9 
G. Fincu (accepted ) 5 : P x 125 BO Higgins & Griffiths. 5 i ? ; 10,850 0 oe 
rake & Gorham, Ltd. : ; ; - 10,819° 0° 7 Q0m 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. , : i - * 10,790. “6 Rag 
Glover & oe Lig. a. ; : ~/ 9,677 JLB ae 
CARDIFF. Alliance Electrical Co., Ltd. | 9,583. 170 nee 
For the panelling and seating of the Council chamber of Belshaw & Co. . 5 ; . "7 «8,944 0: Home 
the Cardiff new town hall. Bromley & Batstone . : ; 4 - 8,677 4 3 
Smee & Cobay, Ltd. . ‘ ; ; - £5,523..0 Jo Buchanan & Curwen, 64 Victoria Street, 
Lascelles & Co. . : . - 4,850 0 0 | S.W. (recommended) — , ; 5 8,400 0 o 
Sims & Co. . . ; : ; ; 2° 45500 oo ie 
Inglesant & Sons, Ltd. : : > « 4,365)" 0 to 
Elliott’s Moulding and Joinery Company, 32202 Soa CATFORD. si 
Garvey & Sons : : ; - 3,986 0 oO! For erecting two shops at Rushey Green, Messrs. Nor- 
Scott Bros. . : e . , g +. 35972. 2 fo FOLK & Prior, architects. 
Gane . ; 4 ' ; : ‘ e725 ND Aes | Lawrence , P : ; F : EZ 2018 io eam 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. : ' d - 3,007" 0) Ae Leng) * ; ‘ : : ; : .  HyOT4 ~ Gate 
Waring & Sons . : : ; , 5 he R22 UC) ies Walker ee th : : , : i) AA 2eus GO 
Patch & Sons ; ; : ; c *s 3159570 Mot Be iWatr | : : i : : ; - 1,390 6 0 
Gillow & Co. . : : ‘ : = 3,502) 90 sa 
Morton & Son, Ltd. ; . : £30533 eo ake 
Goodall, Lamb & Highway, Ltd... : os) 3 A OO WOO 
Shapland & Petter " ; : ‘ 1* 3,495.) OmnG FEATHERSTONE, - 
Vaughan — . : ; - 3,384 4 9 | For sewerage and sewage-disposal works. Messrs. G. & 
Tutner&Sens: o. : : 1 3388 vou Fa W, Hopson, engineers, Westminster and Lough- 
Alden Bros. & Davies . : : ; «9923 fn ore borough. P 
White . ; 3 3,087 0° lo Greaves & Wheater . : . rf > LERACO 4a 6 
Hayward & Wooster . : ; : 42/969 Wolae Ward & Tetley . 3 : : Y - 11,983 16 o 
North of England School Furnishing Com- Waring & Sons . : . ; : - -11,834°15 9 
pany, Ltd. , : : j ‘ 239301546 Smart. : 4 ; : j : - 11,686 6 g 
Plucknett & Co. . ; . ; ; 12,000 Ro. ae Buckley . ; “hie Se : . - 11,615 10 10 
Dart & Francis. : : : 58 co oie Worthington ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ > SADT, aGrrs 
H. H. Martyys & Co., Cheltenham Graham & Sons, Ltd. : . : - 10,882 a o 
(accepted ) . ; ; : ; 2,135 0 © Parker & Sharp. , ‘ E : - 10,603 8.6 
Barker Bros. : 1 : ; ‘ -.\ 10,3504 0+ 6 
For the construction of boundary walls, &c., at the Engineers’ Bentley : ‘ ene E = ED, RSP SO ag, 
institute. Mr. W. Harpur, engineer, Firth & Co. : , ‘ 3 ; - 9,800 0 © 
Small 1b j 3 ; : j 2 » £438 -0:.0 Arnold & Son, a ; : ~ 750 woe o 
Turner & Sons ; : ; ; ; “AZZ ALT a6 Broadhead . ; : : > -. | 9450 6 Wo 
W. P. Morgan ( recommended ) : , + (390 (OF OTN. GLEMENTS, F eatherstone (accepted ) «| O02 92 


STON 


E co. 
2 The Doulting Stone Co.) f 
ndon Agent, Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


— wie 7 a = - 


ne TUBE MANUFACTURERS TATE QROSHINE Ws 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 3 * 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects, See next issue, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, YY,» 
G> East Greenwich, \? 


London, S.E. 


Z7 EXTRUDED BAR 


(ALEXANDER Dicxk’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRON 
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; SUPPLEMENT 
— Wkly auras ek ee LN nn 
DORCHESTER. HEADINGLEY. 
‘or the erection of three cottages ‘n Charles Street. Mr. | For the erection of Leeds girls’ grammar school. Messrs- 
F. T. Mattsy, Gar Connon & CHORLEY, architects. 
Davis & Son.  . i ; a £1,137 19. 6 Gould. : : . . . £19,404 0 © 
Watts Bros. . : ) ‘ y ‘ J F3Q 0} +0 Armitage & Hodgson. : - a ¢)<18,927,9 07 O 
Slade . . : : . : : A. Lj060, 1:0... O Irwin & Co. . . . . . . 18,657 9 0 
Herridge ; ; F , ; : 930 0 0 Graham. > : : 5 . 18,030 0 © 
Davis, Son & Barratt (accepted ) , Phin 8G OO Lolley : : , ; : 17,775) & (0 
; Atkinson & Sons : : ; : } 417j;565"1 0° 0 
Tomlinson & Sons. ; . ‘ Ft A9a) 10.4.0 
HANWELL. Wilson & SOTee : . Q « : 17,462 Oo oO 
“or the erection of lecture- hall in Uxbridge Road. Messrs. ae A ‘ ee Z y 
W. G. Tutr & Goopcuitp, architects. Quantities by Wright 17, 165 0 0 
Mr. F. D. Hickman. phiodes cy es 
i £4689 0 0 : : : “ shaeys92 
Snewin Bros... ca? Se 1 dy Nicholson & Sons. : ie 1G,.050% 40.5 0 
ee. : : : : : . . es . ; W. Airey, Leeds (accepted ) ; : . 16,780 0 0 
a : : f ‘ : : Bee 
Brightman . : é - Q ; 454,300. OO 
Ferguson & Co. . : ; 4 ; PPE CG PAG Ke KENILWORTH. 
Stewart : : . : : : . 4,384 0 ©| For sewerage and sewage- disposal works. Messrs- 
Burgess & Sons . . . : : eee yale oa OT WILcox & RaIkEs, engineers, Birmingham. 
Leather . . ° ; . . > 4,341, 9 9 Wright & Co. . : P 5 £10,620," 0.50 
Godson & Sons: . > ° ° 2 pa 6 LIPO) 8) AO) Riley 5 - , ; } ; G,3927 0 2 oO 
Holliday. . : . . . - 4,200 9 0 Bentley & Loch ; : : : ; 8,984 0 0 
Banyard & Son . : é A F Pid Lote. O75.0 Cunlifietn, : ; ‘ ; 7,890 0 © 
Willcock & Co. . : . . . > 4,164... 0 Sutherland & Thorpe .e : : : 7,883,404 pO 
Lamplough . . . . . : 4,129 9.0 Kelly & Sons . , : ; : : aA TNE OA EO 
Bee & Co. . . . . . . os af : Calpe ca ; A , 3 . 7.400, 9-0 
> . . . . . ) a +t ba r A - F e s 2 
Mattock & Parsons : ; : : Ce d493.. oO! 0 AN Ore . ch eT Saas 3 : aoe 3 Z 
Battley, Sons & Holness”. . . By A407 5 OO Currall, Lewis & Martin . : : . 71678 | O)2 
Be echen & Co. . . . . . . 4,056:0 0 Worthington : : : : ; 7.149 12 0 
Aldridee ae ; . . . . . - 4,049 9 90 Loch, Andrews & Price , ; 4 : 6,960 5 oO 
rid la) oe : : - . 29 459035 eR ON) OS ewell P , : ‘ i F : 6,900 oO 
Kingerlee & Sons ; : : P Bis OOF EO! £0 poe & Co. 6'87 4 4 ° 
Dickens oe . . . . Seat Oe O Rowe Lt & Son, Chipping Norton (acc ‘epted) 6,605 1 0 
awrence ons r i : ; aR. O74as OO 
Oak Building Co., Ltd. : ‘ ; a F070 0)2 0 
pith = |. ; 2. . ; 3,970. 1,009 LONDON. 
Gibson . ‘ 3 5 : ; : f E05 8 Oe0 |. Kor cleaning and painting, &c., at the Ladywell workhouse, 
Christie ; ‘ . ; : ; ns O4:35, 540 Ladywell, S.E. 
Flint . , : ‘ , F 3 oo e. On Ont J. J. Ricuarps, Brixton (accepted ). 


. B. N N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, H.C, ‘Telephone 274 Holborn. 

l ‘ a 


io sole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte Mines. 


Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


ES Fae aS Mere Wworke the admiralty Asphalt | LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


ledal) Sanitary Con- 
Hist, JOINERY 


ess, Glasgow, 1904. 
FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO.; 
PARKSTONE, DORSET: 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 
CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


[llustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


-l, 
GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. Wo: HOR, AS88100 


National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 
ee KML | ———__— 
COLOURS.|7 1S8TS of ART PLATES and of 
OATHEDRALS, published in THE ARCHITECT, Ss sent 


on application to GILBERT WOOD & OO. Ltd., Imperial 


‘SANITARY PIPES: GLAZED BRICKS: Buildings, Ludgate Circus. Londep, 


and other Government Departments, for Roofing; 
Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


SAFETY 


DUrByt0 OYL 


Aone 
| 


a : 


l introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks. 


*SyYUnE, qoorepurha 


07D A QOH 9Y2 JO SwaINPOLU? 7 


_, FITZROY WORKS 
$5210 364 Euston R2 


YONDON, 


Tne oriyina 


| 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

For heating and ventilating of the Longrove asylum. For the erection of heater-room at the Brook _hospita 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Ltd. . : . $27,034 0 0 Shooter’s Hill. ree 
Howorth & Co. . A 4 ; ‘ + 1525,702) to ro Proctor. & Son. . . Ten 
Wenham & Waters . : ; : JC 25 BT oO WO Enness Bros. . . . . . - 1,957.70 
K6rting Bros. . ; : ) ; ->. 24,394 50 Jo Thomas & Edge . . . . . -  T,9501.0) 4 
Haden & Sons . : : ; : 12. 123,985 EO ve “ Lit , , . : . . ioe Or 4 
Sutcliffe Ventilating Co. . f : oi 23 6 LE ari ey. Bich hl - ; . - 1,950) oa 
Keith & Blackman, Ltd. . ; - 23,017. 90 o| 1. Corsz, Barnsbury (accepted). woe 10,6445 ae 
ieee a j ; ; : : Se i | For repairs to the Downs school, for the Metropolitar 
Ashwell & Nesbit . ©. ‘ : 224; 3'%2 sao. Asylums Board. . 

Dargue, Griffiths & Co. . , ; :/ 20,08 7 ond Kavanagh & Co. ; . . , -£746 0 « 
Berry & Sons. , : ; . 19,300 50080 Soane , . ae Sy» . - 690. 0 ¢ 
Lancashire Heating Co. . : ; - 18,600 0 0 E. Iles, qu Ne ; : , . ; - 646 0 ¢ 
Lea & Warren . . : ! . 2 Bg 75 = solr Grounds & Newton ; ; : . - 628 o © 
Potter & Sons. : ; : ; > W07,279 280 moo eee : , ; : . . ; ih: ‘ ° 
srightside F a Gale Crane ue ane te 0 
Be eee Ne k : { ; 16483 e i Treesy & Co., Chatham (accepted ) . ft - 426° 35s 
Alternative schemes. For construction of tramways in Archway Road, Highgate. - 
K6érting Bros, (patent low-pressure system) 24,985 0 o cee os Billet Bi! o 
Moorwood & Sons (atmospheric principle) 22,119 0 o Muirhead, Greig & 
Ashwell & Nesbit (vacuum principle) ~ 921,023 3O Zo Matthews ° ; £5,074 14 een 7 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co. (hot-water system) 20,057 0 o Blackwell & Co., Ltd. 5,037 15 8 1,104 18 6 
Strope & Co. (atmospheric principle) (ac- Griffiths & Co., Ltd. ere 1,034. 5am 
ted) 6 
CEprs Re tie at RN ey re232 2 91 Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . 4,920) ioe 1,035 8 7 
Lea & Warren (atmospheric principle) . 18,895 0 o Paterson . 4.807 ae 1,036 11 9 
For the erection cf the new hospital villa for men at the Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 4,587 15 9 Iolo 8 § 


Bexley asylum. 
For repairs, painting, &c., at the St. George’s infirmary, 


Wall, Ltd. . t : : ; 4 iL 1Aj22656 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . : ~\L2 BOR Ses ae lacy Fulham Road, for the Guardians. 
Foster & Dicksee ‘ : ; / =. 133867 Sr Gert Cotching ; : : - £1,149 1155 a 
-F. & FOH! Higgs 4 : : j - 13,000 0 Jo McArthur . : , f : : 845 Io o 
Holloway . ; ' : 5 A -. 12,982 Oot Harris, Ltd.. ; ; : 5 : : 839 0 o 
Holloway Brothers, Ltd. , : ; « “12,857 "oro Braithwaite . ; : 5 : ‘ : 799 90 0 
Lovatt, Ltd. ; ’ ; : ; - 12,845 19 8 P. McCarthy 4 ; 4 : : : 789 0 0 
Leslie & Co., Ltd... : : : > 12,705 Bromo Lilly & Sons : : : : : * 707° 0 ie 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd), : 5 D2 58o7e0 "sO Wollaston Bros. . , : : : > FOO? Gam 
Lawrance & Sons : ; - “2823 onto M. McCarthy : : 690 0 o 
Oto °o oO 


JoHn GrrEENWoop, Lrp. (accepted) : Ree © 20 be J. J. Ricuarps, Brixton (accepted ) ; 626 
THE LATEST PRODUCTION. 


A PERFECT ENAMEL a 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS, 


“SAN 


Flows Freely, 


Hard Wearing, 
Easily Washed 
and Polished, 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, LTD, — 
NEW CROSS, SE. 


One Gallon covers from 


aoe ie al COD 


60 to 70 Square Yards © 


on a prepared surface. 


LENE” 


BLUE LABEL FoR IN- 

SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 

10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. | 


RED LABEL FOR OUT- 
SIDE, DRIES IN. ABOUT 
3316 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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- MORPETH. 


‘or the erection of premises, for the. Ashington Industrial 
Co-operative Society. Messrs. LIDDLE & BROWNE, 


architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Sheriff : ; 2 £3,918 11 8 
Jeffrey Bros. 3,239 3 
Worley, jun. RAUL Or 9 
Bewley : aon5 1S). 7 
Carr & Son . : 3,188 6 9 
G. & C. Haswell . 3,185 13 0 
George ? ; 3,130 0 O 
Jackson & Son 2-148, 01.0 
Franklin & Son 2.115 9 10 
Hall 3,092.02" 7 
Browell 3.072) O37 Tl 
Braithwaite . 2,985 0 O 
J. &G. Douglas 2,949 19 9 
Weallans 2,909 5 O 
Dixon . 2,896 13 6 
Storey . ; : 2,886 5 0 
Kennedy & Son . : F é é RE a7 ABe Qt 3 
Gorvon Bros.; Chippington, near Morpeth 

(accepted) ‘ , e2,73G 19 2 


NORTHAMPTON. 
For widening and part rebuilding Blatherwycke bridge, for 


the Northamptonshire County Council. Mr. e 
Morris, county surveyor. 
Hipwell & Co. : SLEIEs 1 OF, O 
Henson T,157, 10% 9 
Manton : : 1,130 © O 
Siddons & Freeman 990 0 O 
Sturgess & Sons . ‘ ; : : ‘ 943.17 6 
-Hacks.ey Bros., Wellingborough (accepted) 929 9 © 


SOUTHALL. 
For erection of a new public elementary school, for the 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. F. H. PowNa tt, archi- 
tect. 


 Gi4,208:. 9.0 


~ Gopparp & Sons, Farnham (accepted ) : 


TONKS, It 


Works & 


Showrooms—12 Farringdon Avenue, 


RAMSGATE. 


For the conversion of house into 
Mr. T. C. Taytor, borough engineer. 


Denne . . £1,447 
Mirioms . 1,250 
Court : f 220 
Forwalk : , : 1,185 
Hayward & Paramor . 1,159 
Huckell & Grimby 1,089 
Duckett . 3 950 
White . 870 
Newby . é , . . ; , 825 
A. E. GoopsBourN, Ramsgate (accepted ) 736 


SCUNTHORPE. 


For the erection of buildings and other works at 


15 


ecoooaoooOoNV o 


a fire brigade station. 


6 0°70 05.0 6-050 30 50- 


the 


oo000 


market. Mr. A. M. Cossan, engineer, Scunthorpe, 
Lincs. 
Ashley. Eh 2A RO 
Thompson 2,145 0 
Hollingworth ; : : : : ee one 
W. PALLISTER, Scunthorpe (accepted ) . 2,134 0 
Engineer’s estimate A 1,949 0 


For erecting engines, dynamos, pumps, motors, cables, &c¢., 


for the waterworks, both tor power and lighting. 
Tue British WESTINGHOUSE ComMPANY 

(accepted ) . 
Engineer’s estimate 


fo 


"AY 


WALMER. 


134 0,0 
8,030 0 90 


For sewerage works, consisting of 800 yards lineal stone- 
ware pipe sewer, 8 inches and g inches 1n diameter ; 
145 yards lineal iron pipe sewer, 9 inches in diameter, 


&c. Mr. Hersert W. BarRKER, surveyor. 
Rigby £725 
Turner - 8500 
Goodbourn 565 
Osenton . 563 
Castle & Co. 542 
Browning ; 532 


J. G. SOUTER, Belvedere (accepted ) ; 


al 
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TRADE 


General Art and Ecclesiastical 
etal Workers, 


Telegrams, “ Brass, Birmingham.” 


MARK. 


Cape Town and Sydney. 


HE “RISAN” 
PATENT DOUBLE BEARING 
RISING BUTT. 

The only Double-Bearing Rising 
Butt Extant. 


SINGLE CORD BLIND FURNITURE. 


RICHARDS PATENT SCREW 
HOOK. 


Made ani Stocked im over 60 sizes: and 
strengths. 


_ AND FLANGES. BRASS cuUPS 
AND CLEATS. 


—— 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
14 in. and 1} 2. 


Can be supplied in all Iron, Brass, or 


- Guom 


, with Steel Bearings. 
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JAPANNED STEEL BRACKETS (4 


6 6 O°) 0 0-0 


Showrooms—MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


London, E.C. 


16 


WALES. 


For carrying-out water-supply works for the parish of 
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Received too late Jor classification. 
BRIDGWATER. 


Llandebie and the town of Ammanford. Mr. H, For new central premises, for the Co-operative Society, | 
Herbert, engineer, Ammanford. Z Mr. Jounn Wyatt Hirt, architect, King Street Chamby 
Callender a oe Ltd. . : he is Bridgwater. Quantities by the architect. ; 
ies & Griffit » ee - my 
Meenas a : 18,3 52.0.0 Peat &Son . ° : ae o 
Brebner & Co 17,040 0 0 Pee . . . . : + 2,278 oO 
‘ 16,958 0 o Stockham , 2,199 o 
Mercer 16,438 17 © Gleed Bros. . : 1,980 o 
okey 16,326 A Westbury & Jarman 1,849 0 
Jenkins & Maddocks . 16,725 ie oe aaa . . ae ¢ 
Meredith Bros. . : s 15,964" 7 ayy Save ; ; eee 5 
E-PoweL1, ane see hate sc: Cuas. Bryer, jun., Bridgwater (accepted ) 1,600 o 
For laying a 2-inch branch main from the Aspatria, Silloth , OLDBURY. 
and District Water Board’s main at Kingate Road end | For the erection of a Council school at Rood End, 
to Watch Hill. Jackson : : f ; - 45,950 @ 
Fisher & Co. - £87018" to Marx Rovunp, Dudley (accepted) . 55750 0 
Aird & Son S50" 6 PETHERTON. 
Ferguson ; : ? : : S4 owe | For th tion of detached villa Petherton, Somerset M 
Minto & Co., Wigton (accepted ) 75 18 6) “Or the erectio , rton, : 


Joun Wyarr Hm1, architect and surveyor, Bridgwate 


WINDSOR. ‘ | Quantities by architect, 

For the erection of a new police and fire station in Stadt Scott ; : ; . Fs : . £895 is 
Leonard’s Road. Mr. E, A. STICKLAND, borough sur- | Bryer, jun. . 630 ome 
VEYOE. | Gleed Bros, 420 OF 

Goodwin *. £19,805 a 5 Fursland : : : f : 465 om 

Grey . | FD SSA Seo We Sar racic STANDERWICK (accepted ) : 450 Om 

Charman 10,057 Aaa i STAWELL. 

Bint : 18,742 10 o : 

SOx & Sort 18,091 © o| For the erection of farm cottage, Stawell, Somerset. - Mr 

Hollis & Son 17,792 0 0 Joun Wyatt Hi, architect and Surveyor, Bridgwater 

Martin, Wells & Co. . 17,610 0 0 Quantities by architect. . 

Fie : 19: 487 owes, GRANVILLE & Rucc (accepted ) ; . £300 o ¢ 

Bowyer 17,392 OAnO Si... 

Watson 17,366 0 o Tue Brighton Aquarium committee have decided to pro- 

Gibson , 17,099 © O} ceed to carry out at once all the repairs and alterations 

Fryer & Co. 16,920 © 0o| needed at the Aquarium to enable Mr. Sallmayer to enter 

Colbourne . 16,887 8 o upon a lease of the institution. In the event of the Local 

Faulks : ; ; : P - 16,758 15 10 Government Board declining to sanction a loan of 4,500/ 

Y. J.” Lovet, High Street, Marlow (ac. for that purpose the work will be paid for out of the 
cepted ) . . g : 15,926 0 o| current rates. 


Are fitted with a wery simple and effective Check 
light and elegant in consequence of the laths being extra thin, 
There is nothing to get out of order. 


WAPLER 


Are very 


Over 1,000 in use, 


CORNES” FOLDING BATH 


AND 


COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, 
and FOLDING BATH, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS AND TENEMEN TS. 
Adapted for all up-to-date Municipal and Private Housing Schemes, 


Specification, Plans and Working Drawings supplied on application, /nspection of blocks of 
hundreds of dwellings where installed arranged by appointment, 


THE “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH for Bedrooms and Dressing-Rooms.. 
THE POPULAR “ ELLKAY.” 4 cheaper Bath for Artisan’s Dwellings, mule Seda, Exhibition, © 


ELLKAY & CORNES, LIMITED, 


BATH HOUSE, 59 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.c. 


RD LEMERE & Co, 


BEDFO 
CHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods' and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE ViEWS, 


LONDON, W.c. Gn FLOOR.) 


THE “ELLKAY- 


GOLD MEDAL, 


OPEN, 


_Awarded Royal Sanitary Insti- 
J tute’s Medal, Exhibition, - 


May 19, 1905.) 


. 


A pespATcH has been received at the Foreign Office from 
he British Commercial Attaché at Berlin enclosing a copy 
f the new law concerning the construction of canals in 
russia and the improvement of existing waterways. The 
otal cost of the scheme is 16,728,7502, of which 12,537)5000. 
all to the cost of building the canal from the Rhine to the 
Veser, including the canalisation of the Lippe and various 
ecessory works. A sum of 2,150,000/. is granted for the 
naking of a canal for large vessels from Berlin to Stettin ; 
(,058,7502. goes to improving the waterway between the 
der and Vistula and to better a portion of the Warthe ; and 
82,5007. 1s allowed for the canalisation of part of the Oder, 
subject to the agreement of certain local public bodies to 
sontribute in respect of interest and loss on working 
sxpenses. On the Rhine-Weser Canal and branches a 
sniform towing system is to be worked by the State. 


ExperIMENTs are being made at Torquay with a model 
of a floating breakwater. The principle is that storms affect 
the sea only to a depth of 12 or 15 feet, and that the 
ordinary breakwater involves an unnecessary expenditure 
of money. The experiments are being made with a strong 
frame floated by pontoons on the land side and securely 
moored. Assuming that a breakwater is needed 1,000 
yards long in water 60 feet deep, a frame is made to 
penetrate toa depth of about 40 feet, and the structure is 
tilted towards the sea. The frame is moored on both sides 
by long chains attached to its lowest part, and which lie as 
nearly parallel to the sea-bed as is practicable, in order to 
obtain the best holding power. When a sea strikes the 
frame it works back on its chain as a door works on its 
hinges, thus lessening the force of the sea, and when the 
sea is broken the structure floats back to its original 
position, ready to receive the next sea. On the inner or land 
side there is a horizontal network, supported by pontoons 
and fixed to the structure, in order to break any sea that 


may wash over it. 
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ing’a total area of nearly 400 acres. Except in a very few 
cases, there was no prohibition against erecting buildings 
on these squares. The owners of 67 squares, comprising 
some 40 acres, expressed their approval of the Bill, and the 
owners of 72 squares did not express any disapproval. 
About 290 squares or enclosures were struck out of the 
schedule, and 139 remained in the schedule as it appeared 
before the committee. On any of the spaces dealt with 
under the Bill the erection of buildings other than such as 
might promote the enjoyment of the land would be unlawful. 
There was a provision against any use of the land for com- 
mercial or profit-making purposes, and another provision 
entitling the owner to call upon the Council to preserve and 
maintain it asa public open space. 


ae ee 
oe 


THE GAIETY THEATRE AND RESTAURANT. 


In our notice of last week we should have mentioned 
that the work carried out in connection with this fine 
addition to London’s hotels and restaurants was a triumph 
for the various sub-contractors, Particularly does this apply 
to Messrs. Shoolbred & Co. for the refined: and excellent 
skill shown in the furnishing, and Messrs. Jackson & Sons, 
of Rathbone Place, W., for the mural decoration. The 
work shown isa triumph of good taste, and Messrs. Jacksons 
may well be proud of each and every example: of their 
treatment to be found throughout the building: 
The electric fittings are in every way in keeping with the 
decoration and furnishing. A careful inspection reveals to 
us that a decided feature has been made of the electric-light 
These are too often left to the discretion of the 
contractor and to take care of themselves, but we are 
pleased to see in this instance they have been specially 
designed for their various positions, and we are conscious 


fittings. 


A commitTEE of the House of Lords on Friday last con- 
sidered and rejected the London Squares and Enclosures 
(Preservation) Bill, promoted by the London County 
Beunci. Lord R: Cecil stated that the County Council 
ascertained that there were upwards of 400 gardens, 
squares or enclosures in the county of London, represent- 


rooms of this palatial 


of design has been 


that perfect harmony pervades 


In these days of the grotesque 
welcome change to note the influence which old Classical 


models have had upon 


the magnificent halls and 


building in consequence. 
“Part nouveau” it 1S a 


the designers of these fittings. Purity 


maintained whilst conforming to the 


“FROSTERLEY 
MARBLE.” 


Ld. 


BASSANT Bus. 


ESTD. 1879. 


PARQUET FLOORING | 


MANUFACTURERS, 
87 CHARLOTTE STREET, | 
FITZROY SQUARE, Ww. 
Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 
No connection with any other firm | 
of the same name. | 

Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, “ Oarpetless, London.” 

Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


Agents: 


EMLEY & SONS; 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


OLUME LXXII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely pound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 


Tmperial Buildings, Tudgate Circus, B.C. 


A. decotative 
material 


transparent 
opaqtle e 


“The 


and 


CLOISONNE GLASS 
Pau i ak Mes co. 


or Berners St.Oxford St. 
London 


n W. 


Production 1904, 17,000 square feet. 
ESTABLISHED 1896. 


prices from y.per square foof 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, £3,800,000. 


piace ss eet 
JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 
46 & 47 HicH STREET, 
New OXFORD STREET, wW.O. 


Manufacturer of every description 
ot useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
Case, Litts, &¢, 


Special low quotations for Wire- 
’ work for the protection of 
} Windows and Skylights 
| ustimates and Illustrations post 
free on application. , 


7 ; TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 
i SS = ——— 
[ ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 


\published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 
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requirements of the present-day mode of lighting of elec- 
tricity. As instance of this, the fittings in the ball-room 
and restaurant are worthy of especial mention, beauty of 
design combined with high-class workmanship, and finished 
in a rich gold, Producing a very beautiful effect. The 
fittings in the supper-room attached to the ball-room are 
also eminently adapted to their purpose, silk of a delicate 
shade being made use of and gracefully decorated in 
festoons and tassels, the whole giving a very pleasing effect, 
the softened and subdued light being a welcome change 
from the brilliance of the ball-room, 

Another series of very good designs are the fittings in 
the rooms allotted to the Masonic fraternity. Here the 
designer has gone to Roman and Grecian models for his 
inspiration, and has faithfully preserved the dignity and 
grace characteristic of those periods without in any way 
slavishly following the originals ; these are finished in very 
dark bronze, slightly relieved with a suggestion of verdigris, 
giving a very suitable and effective result. In the Masonic 
Temple three-light fittings drop gracefully in front of the 
eolumns, which are in pairs, a suitable support bracket 
being fixed between them. In the Masonic Banqueting 
Hall, in addition to four six-light hanging fittings of Grecian 


design, there are several wall-lights which take the form of | 


torches, the effect being completed by the addition of 
flambeaux shades. 

fine examples of Flemish designs, the buffet fittings being a 
particularly smart development of this style. This class of 
fitting is also utilised for the lighting of the staircases and 
landings in the form of sconces and chandeliers, these being 
fitted with patent imitation candles ; original models have 
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En passani, mention must be made of the quaint buffs 
which fronts on Aldwych, which has been treated in 
delightfully simple fashion, and is decidedly reminiscen 
of an old Dutch kitchen. Here again the designer has 
exercised his ingenuity by producing electric-light fittings 
in perfect harmony with the rigid simplicity of the decora- 
tions, various developments of the old Dutch lantern pro- 
ducing the desired effect. | 

The remaining positions to be noted are naturally of 
minor importance, yet the same thoroughness, so notice- 
able in the principal halls, is maintained throughout. Ip 
the various private dining-rooms which are decorated jin 
Louis XV., Louis XVI. and Adam styles, we again have 
good examples of suitable electric-light fittings. 

Turning from the public portion of the building, we notice 
that in the suites of rooms comprising the hotel special 
attention has been paid to the decoration thereof ; comfort 
and convenience has been studied and exquisite taste exer- 
cised throughout; each suite of rooms has a style of its 
own, and the electric-light fittings have been designed to 
Suit them, as in the case of the more important part of this 
building. Even in the Passages, corridors, cloak-rooms, 
&c., we see the same care taken that nothing incongruous. 
shall offend the eye. 

On the whole, a more gratifying set of fittings could not 


| be wished, and they reflect the greatest credit on the 
the joint-room we have some 


designers and manufacturers of them—Messrs. William 
Soutter & Sons, Limited, Birmingham—whose careful 
attention to detail and sound workmanship has attained 
this very Satisfactory result. It is refreshing to note that 
we still have craftsmen with us capable of producing high- 
class work. 

One reason for this successful issue may no doubt be 
attributed to the influence of the architects, whose guiding 
hands can be traced throughout. 


ee 
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In the entrance hall we are attracted by the brilliance of 
the cut glass which has been successfully introduced in the 
design of these fittings, which admirably suit the existing 
decorations in the style of Francois [., their brightness 
creating a lively impression on entering, and being pro- 
phetic of the beauties to be encountered on a closer 
acquaintance with the interior of this beautiful building. 


VALUATION OF LICENSED PREMISES. 


A PAPER was read by Mr. J. D. Wallis at the 
Institution on Monday upon the Licensing Act 
it affects the business of the surveyor. 
mated, he said, that 


Surveyors” 
of 1904 as 
It had been esti- 
1,200,000/. a year would be leviable 
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or the compensation fund under the Act, and this sum pensation value and monopoly value would be that- the 
ught in time to effect a considerable reduction in. the | monopoly value,was the value of the license only, whilst . 
umber of licenses, but seeing that the amounts to be paid | the value for compensation was to be the value of the 
a compensation must be heavy, the change to be wrought | license added to the depreciation in the value of the pre- 
vas not likely to be a rapid,one.. The persons claiming | mises due to the e 


: xtinction..of the license. The general 
-ompensation would include the freeholder, mortgagee, effect of the Act would be that existing on-licensés would 
b-lessee and licensee. There was no obligation 


, be more valuable on account of greater security. They 
ng themselves, yet it seemed that | would benefit by reduced competit 


ion, following the sup- 
hey would have to submit fo the compensation authority | pression of rival héuses, and by the difficulty of obtain- 
. sum in writing for approval. .The sum was referred to | ing new licenses. On the other hand the imposition of the 
n the Act as an amount agreed on by the persons annual charge would be a deduction from/yalue. The Act 
nterested, but the procedure was a novel method of putting presented many practical difficulties, but® he hoped that it 
orward claims for compensation. The cost of buying outa would effect some progress towards the solution of a great 
sumber of interests in respect of one property was gene- national question. ay 

ally in excess of what would be paid to a single claimant. DS 


[ft would not. be an easy matter for the compensation aes . 
yuthority to decide whether the sum submitted was a IMPROVEMENTS IN THE THEODOLITE. 
-easonable one or not, it was only open to it to accept the | THE earliest attempt to make a large survey with the aid of 
smount submitted or to refer the matter to the Commis- | an instrument resembling a theodolite was, we believe, in a 
sioners of Inland Revenue, and in the majority of cases the | flat country—Holland or Denmark. At the time the instru- 
matter would probably be so referred. Any costs incurred | ment was more allied to the plane table than to the modern 
by the Commissioners on appeal would be paid out of the theodolite, and, indeed, for a long period the telescope was 
amount of the compensation, and this should deter appeals allowed to have only a comparatively slight elevation above 
to a considerable extent. The costs of appeal to the High | or below the horizontal axis. Such a feat as turning it round 
Court would be a serious matter in small cases, and it was in a vertical plane was, considered an impossibility. Like 
the small houses in congested areas which were first being | most other things, the instrument has gone through a course 
of development, and if Ramsden were to appear again 


referred for compensation. The question of arriving at the 
value of licensed premises would be full of difficulty, and | he would not realise the modern theodolite. It is not only 
unless one assumed that all licenses were precarious costly, but the use of it requires care, which means time ex- 


the allowance to be made for risk*of loss could not be | pended in adjustments and calculations, and also in observa- 
large nor could it be estimated with accuracy. The correct | tions. It is only necessary to look at the number of verniers, 
ascertainment of monopoly value would also be difficult, spirit-levels and screws for a stranger to the use of the 
and in many cases a knowledge of the site, with an | instrument to realise how much has to be done and the 
inspection of the plans of the proposed building, would be possibilities of error amidst so many complications. Any 
the only guide on which to base an estimate of the | improvement or device to save time and insure accuracy 1s 
probable trade. It was not clear whether the surrender therefore certain to be received with gratitude throughout 


of old licenses could be accepted by the justices in satis- | the world. 

faction, in whole or part, of the monopoly value. They had A comparison of the woodcuts of the new Dunbar-Scott 
to attach such conditions as they thought best adapted for | auxiliary introduced by Messrs. W. F. Stanley & Co., Ltd., 
securing to the public any monopoly value. The monopoly | with a representation of an ordinary instrument, will at 
value would be the difference between the value which the is an addition in the form of a second 


once show there 1 
premises would bear when licensed and the value when not | telescope. It will be observed in both that the addition is 
licensed. His definition of the comparison between coml- parallel to the main telescope, whether it 1s placed at top or 
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at sides. It can be fixed by means of screws in such a Way | auxiliary has only one web, which is vertical j 


n the top 
as to be as, firmly secure as any part which is irremovable, | position and horizontal at the side. 


As the additional 


The improvement enables the engineer when dealing with telescope is made of aluminium the increase of Weight is of 
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AUXILIARY ON Top. AUXILIARY AT SIDE. or 


Steeps, whether. above or below the surface, to check the | little account compared with the boon it gives, 
observation of the main telescope, for the diaphragm of the surveying the auxiliary must be invaluable. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION BILL. ing an issue of only a few pounds, had, by the power now 


Midland Employers’ Mutual Association have | vested in arbitrators under the Act, been permitted to carry 
| a pamphlet on Lord Belper’s Bill now before | costs amounting to four or five times the total compensation 
ment. The Mutual Association of Employers was secured. ‘Many such cases,” says the Association, ‘ have 
din Birmingham on the passing of the Act of 1897 | arisen in our experience, and as an illustration we quote 
e, purposes of indemnifying its members and of | one where the only question was as to the time at which 
g with claims from the position of an intermediary. | the incapacity of the injured workman had ceased. He 
.ssociation had been eminently successful, it is said, | admitted that he could have returned to work at the time 
Jing with the diversified trades of the Midlands and stated by his employers, up to which date they had paid 
siding the balance even ” between a large number of compensation, but that he refrained from doing so at the 
yyers and approximately 100,000 workpeople. The | instance of his solicitor. He subsequently recovered com- 
sm of the Bill is therefore based on varied and | pensation to the extent of only 32s. more than he had already 
sive experience. been paid, viz. up to the date of hearing, and this award 
meerning the amount of litigation, it has been rightly carried costs which were ultimately taxed at fale cl here 
jed (says the Association) that no Act of Parliament | should be introduced, adds the Association, a limitation of 
be framed which would furnish definitions sufficiently | costs, following more closely upon the lines of the County 
or tests for deciding disputes on question of fact so Court Acts, and unless in exceptional cases it should be a 
n as to be capable of universal application. It is rule that the maximum costs recoverable should in no case 
sd. out, however, that the present. provisions have | exceed the total of the compensation awarded. 
-d unsatisfactorily, and have been found to offer a strong Among other points discussed 1n the pamphlet are the 
ation to the less scrupulous class of solicitors to bring | new proposals concerning the notices of accident and claim 
lative actions under the Employers’ Liability Act, or in | for the recovery of damages, the extension of -the Act to 
eases at common law, with the view of driving the other industries—one of the most. important features of the 
nyers to settle on advantageous terms. To meet this | amending Bill and one generally approved of by the 
is an amending section in Lord Belper’s Bill, but it is Association—the attempt made under the Bill to mitigate 
snsidered “‘ absolutely intelligible.” It made clear one the position of aged and infirm workmen, upon whom the 
however—" That @ workman who has entered into Act of 1897 was undoubtedly prejudicial, the question of 
sreement as to the amount of compensation, which | the amount payable to minors—a very difficult question— 
ment has been duly registered, in accordance with the | —the computation of average weekly earnings, compensa- 
shall be deemed to have taken proceedings under the | tion payable in cases of partial incapacity, medical ex- 
As in the past there has been so much dispute as to aminations and the duties of medical referees, the para- 
constituted exercise of option, and what facts, such as graph dealing with the cessor of weekly payments where 
nued receipt of weekly compensation, constitute an | an injured workman ceases to reside in the United Kingdom, 
ment, expressed or implied, this amendment the | and the commutation of weekly payment. In directions other 
eiation considers very desirable, adding, “A provision | than those touched upon the Bill has several good features. 
id be inserted that in case a workman’s incapacity | The proposal to sweep away the distinctions as to the height 
s, wholly or in part, any subsequent variation of the | of buildings or depth of quarries which were made by the 
ly payment should be retrospective to the date of such | 1897 Act is an unmixed blessing, doing away, as it will, with 
ation of condition.” what was always felt to be an invidious distinction and 
he question of the desirability of amendment in rela- | fertile source of dispute and litigatiom. In conclusion, it is 
to the costs of litigation is, says the Association, not | said, let it be emphatically pointed out that the one great 
ely disposed of under the Bill. It was shown to the | need in amending the Acts is to provide as far as may be 
nittee that not infrequently some trivial dispute, involv- possible an arrangement which will work automatically. 
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Litigation should be regarded as absolutely the last resource, | municipal improvements were required. The on 

and not the first, or anywhere near the first, means of | of a general sewerage system, the enlargement . 
settling of claim. F or workman. and employer to be con-|| public parks, the improvement of the annexe in the ; 
Stantly calling in the aid of the law cannot fail to have a western section of the city, are among the Projects to 
bad effect upon both, and a bad effect, moreover, upon the | of the city the Greater Baltimore. For the accomplish 
trade of the country. The main point is for the injured | of these works loans aggregating 13,000,000 dols, have 
person to receive all the compensation the employer is authorised, and these are to be submitted to the vote 
called upon to pay, without throwing away time in unneces- | Tuesday, May 2, for ratification. That they | wi 


sary delay or money in unnecessary costs. endorsed is evident from the expression of Sentimen 
ee the general desire to see the city develop and atta: 

unprecedented eminence. AJ] this means ex ansion, 

REBUILDING BALTIMORE. : moun 


expenditure of capital and a Steady forward moveme 
A RETROSPECT of what Baltimore was a year ago and what Success. Baltimore has begun the fulfilment of the pre 
it is to-day reveals, says the local Architects and Builders’ | to become better, more beautiful and more enterpri 
Journal, what may be regarded as a remarkable, if not a and has shown a self-reliance and municipal pride jy 
wonderful, achievement. On May 1, 1904, the large area face of obstacles which have justly challenged the ad; 
of the city’s business section lay in ruins, practically un- | tion of the world, iy 


‘touched since the great conflagration of February 7 and 8. —————— ms 


The delay caused by the adjustment of insurance losses, # 
the agitation over the widening of streets and the changing FIREPLACES AND SMOKY CHIMNEYs, 


* 


anything like general operations until the beginning of May. | Society Mr. E, F. Hooper opened a discussion on al 
During the ensuing twelve months a veritable transforma- Places and Smoky Chimneys.” He said :—T have prep 
tion has taken place. Entire blocks of substantial Stores | a few simple notes to lay before you. We may dividet 
and warehouses have taken the Place of the piles of débris, | under many heads, but the most important are —(De. 
and many of them are occupied by business firms, and constructed chimneys in favourable Positions, (2) go 

trade is going on as it was before the disaster. There are | constructed chimneys in unfavourable positions, (3) b 
many vacant lots yet to be rebuilt, but gradually these are (4) open fireplaces, well-fires and otherwise, (5) bad plam 
being cleared to give place to modern structures. In the | as to windows, doors, &c., (6) stoves, grates, &c., whit 

face of a calamity overwhelming in Magnitude, Baltimore | not readily draw. To make a badly constructed chim 
merchants, capitalists ‘and business men went Pluckily | draw is very troublesome. The owner of a house 
to work to rehabilitate the destroyed section, and what | while ago spent just 30/, in trying to improve a defec 
has’ been already accomplished has evoked praise and chimney. It was at last Set right by a smith, who sugges 
admiration from all Parts of the country. Trade, which | a plain galvanised sheet-iron pot resembling in Shape 
had been temporarily diverted, has been recovered, and | letter T, with two pipes at the end, stuck in the ordin 
the volume of business has more than equalled that | earthenware chimney-pot. A good-built chimney and fl 
of any year in the history of the city. Disastrous as the in an unfavourable position—under a hill or high a 
fire was, it was indirectly a benefit, as it has had the effect | or near trees—is often a great nuisance. Open fire a 


of grades, together with other circumstances, prevented | Ar a recent meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architee 


t=) 


possibilities for improvements, Not only are the buildings | any dog or other grate, seem to be much in requ 
which have been erected more substantial and in many both in town and country. A plain, perforated j 
respects more ornate than their predecessors, but as one grating is in the bottom, slightly elevated above { 
want creates another, so it has become apparent that other Surrounding hearth. If these go all right they are 
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but if not they may well be christened a facture lies in the substitution of electric heating for the gas 
ng evil,” for who can remain ina smoky room where | Or coke firing which has up to the present been employed 
&e., iS being consumed, without having a few tears | 1n the various stages of treatment which iron has to pass 
.s aside ? Well-fires appear to be a matter of opinion. through in the course of its transformation into steel. Asa 
, adapting them to old buildings it is absolutely neces- direct result of the application of the electric furnace it has 
o carefully examine the surroundings, as frequently | been found possible to turn out steel of a quality at least 
e removal of old grates, &c., mouse, rat and other equal to that of the best Sheffield crucible steels, starting 
take upon themselves the action of flues, which lead | with far less costly materials than those at present utilised. 
astrous results. The matter of planning is sometimes | The cause of this possibility lies in the fact that the electric 


Ae et : 

difficult one ; at others it 1S very easy. Every site | furnace enables the refining of a poor grade steel to be 
ts good and its bad sides, as also has the client, whose carried to such a high point as to produce a metal of 
| crucible steel grade. This is particularly noticeable in the 
| 


igh success, 


often have to prevail, in spite of the professional : 
ledge brought to bear against the amateur suggestions. | case with which phosphorus and sulphur, which are so 
| injurious to the quality of steel, can be eliminated. In 


» will have none but large airy flues, while others pre- | 
hem as small as possible. I am in favour of the latter, | present-day practice the crucible steel manufacturer has to 
‘consider the forming of the “ going” above the arch , select his raw materials most carefully and so mix them 


-y important one, the size and shape of which must not | that, after fusion in the crucible, they shall have the desired 
st sight of, especially in ranges and other fires. As | chemical composition and accompanying mechanical pro- 
rds stoves and grates which do not draw well, perhaps | perties. On the other hand the Bessemer and open-hearth 
ay be prejudice on our part or owing to bad setting. | processes, which are so widely employed for steels of lower 


are generally convinced that our work is all right, as is grades, do not admit of the refining of the metal up to the 
quality of a crucible steel. In the electrical processes it 1s 


nuilder also regarding his work. 
already possible to heat some four tons of metal at a time, 
= Si ae ee and there is no reason why very much larger furnaces 
should not be constructed so soon as the development shows 

ELECTRICITY AND STEEL MAKING. sufficient promise. P 

ECTURE was given on Friday before the Manchester The cost of production in this country, so far as the 
son of the Society of Chemical Industry by Mr. R. S. | higher-grade steels are concerned, will certainly be in favour 
e Manchester University, +n which he outlined | of the new methods. The consumption of electric energy 


ton, of th 
progress which has been made on the Continent during | ranges from 718 to 1,100 Board of Trade units per ton, 


jast two or three years in the application of the electric | according to the kind of steel manufactured. The relative 
yace to the manufacture of steel. At least one important cost of this energy will be only a small fraction of that 
nch of steel industry, he said, is likely to undergo a | which is paid for electric current for lighting or power 
iplete revolution. As the new methods aim chiefly at | purposes. In such manufactures as this it is possible to 
production of high quality crucible tool steels, in which | work continuously night and day throughout the year, and 
-own country has always excelled, it is reassuring to | under these circumstances electric energy can be generated 
j that the revolutionary processes are not of such a| and sold at prices which are far below what is possible 
ure as to be unsuited for application over here. Owing | with the very intermittent load of motors or electric lighting. 
the enterprise of the Canadian Government valuable | It seems quite probable that «n the near future the electric 
yorts have been published of an independent commission | furnace will be considered a necessary adjunct to many of 
it out specially to investigate and criticise the electrical | our ordinary steel processes. In this connection it is likely 


acesses of manufacturing steel. 


The essential novelty of these new methods of manu- ! an ordinary steel. 


at first to be used chiefly for finishing off the refining of 
It has been shown that even in the 
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present small plant an ordinary Bessemer steel if trans- river, and are approached from the above 

ferred in the molten’ condition to the electric furnace can be | approaches by steel elliptical girders resting 06 
brought up to the quality of acrucible steel for the expendi- columns, carrying a corrugated steel] flooring, u 
ture of only’120’ Board of Trade units per-ton, ') Fhe extra] /are daid timber blocks on concrete, 
cost of this treatment will in any case be only a mere 35 feet wide between the parapets, 


fraction of the enhanced value of the product. (6 feet wide. > The roadway in front of the towe, 
widened out to 70 feet for marshalling the traffi 
aia Men gaccer a Providing space for waiting-rooms, &c. ; 
The towers are constructed wholly of steel, a 
THE WIDNES AND RUNCORN BRIDGE. 190° feet above high-water level, and are bolted 


THE first transporter bridge in this country has been con- | the cast-iron cylinders below. There are four cy 
structed across the Mersey to connect Widnes with Run- 9 feet diameter, under each of the towers. These ¢ 
corn. There is already a high-level bridge over the river are bolted firmly to the solid rock, which is near the 
belonging to the London and North-Western Railway Com- | on the Widnes side, but is about 35. feet 
pany, but it could only be Partially useful. An Act was.| canal level on the Runcorn side. The latte 
therefore obtained to construct the new bridge, and the sunk by means of compressed ai 
' Works were commenced about three years ago. According Strong cement concrete, Each tower consists of fou 
to the Liverpool: Courier the bridge is precisely similar in 4 feet 10 inches wide at the base, tapering to 2 feet 
design to the ordinary stiffened Suspension pattern, with’} wide at the top, all well braced together with strong 
the exception that the approaches are at a low level, thus | zontal] and diagonal bracing, The legs of each towe 
dispensing with the very costly high-level] approaches, and spaced 30 feet apart at the base cnd 6 feet 9 inches a 
the traffic, both foot and wheel, is carried over in acar | the top landing, which is 10 fe i 
suspended to the underside of the bridge. There are cnly | of towers are 
three others in existence, viz. one over the Seine at Rouen, strong horizonta 
another which crosses the river Nervion, between Por- | the towers are fi 
tugalete and Las Avenias in Spain, and a third at Bizerta in being adapted for taki g 


Kingdom, exceeding the Clifton Suspension Bridge by | rock about 30 feet from the rock sur 
nearly 300 feet and the Menai Bridge by 430 feet, while being fixed between the anchora 
the Conway Suspension Bridge is less than one-third of the | The Weight of the steel cables is 
length. The bridge is approached on the Runcorn side wire is capable of withsta 

from Waterloo Road, and on the Widnes side from Mersey | per Square inch, The int 

Road, the approaches consisting of new roadways at an ropes were filled during 

improved level, nearly flat, built between stone and pound, and when built u 

concrete’ retaining swalls\as far 46 the water’s edge. The | laid parallel—the whole was cover 

main towers carrying the cables and the’ stiffening girder | pound and wrapped with two la 

are built, two on’ the’ south side of the Manchester Ship | saturated with bitumen, ou 
Canal and two on: the foreshore of the north bank of the From the main cables are Suspended two longi ud 
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placed 35 feet apart 


ing girders 18 feet deep, and Niece 
irders being 82° feet 


tally, the under side of the gi 
the level of high water. The two girders are firmly 
{ together horizontally to withstand the wind pressure, 
is the heaviest stress to which the bridge will be 
itted. The pressure allowed for in the calculations is 
sard of Trade requirement of 56 lbs. per square foot. 
ye transporter car consists of a platform 55 feet long 
feet wide, and is suspended from the trolley by steel- 
ropes, so hung that they prevent at either side or end 
ation of the car. It is capable of holding at one time 
wo-horse farmers’ waggons loaded and 300 passengers, 
atter being protected from the weather by a glazed 
er, with folding doors at the ends and sides. On the 
f the car is fixed the operator’s cabin, in which is placed 
witchboard, so that the operator has a full view of the 
se and has the car quite at his command. He can 
‘se, go ahead, or put on 
e The time occupied by the car in crossing will be 
t two and a quarter minutes, so, allowing the time for 


ng and unloading, it will be capable of making about | 


er ten trips per hour. The car will be about 12 feet 
e high-water level, and will clear the Ship Canal wall 
bout 4 feet 6 inches. 

vhe engineers for the work were Mr. John J. Webster, 
st.C.E., of Westminster, and Mr. John T. Wood, 
st.C.E., of Liverpool, the resident engineer being 
| Chase, M.Inst.C.E. 
9 Messrs. W. Thornton & Sons, Liverpool, the contract 
he steel superstructure being let to Arrol’s Bridge and 
f Company, Glasgow. The whole of the electric instal- 
n and equipment, including the lighting of the structure, 
been carried out by Messrs. Mather & Platt, of Salford 
works, Manchester, and the woodwork by Mr. Joseph 
ylinson, Garston. 


ee 
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TUNNELLING THE DEE. 
important piece of engineering work is at present in 
sress at Aberdeen, where a tunnel is being carried 
ler the river Dee in connection with a new outfall sewer 
ch is in course of construction. Recently an ifspec- 


the brakes at a moment’s | 


Mr. | 


The contract for the masonry was | © | 
| for the purpose of 
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tion of the tunnel, so far as it has been pierced, was made 
by the members of the Aberdeen Civil Engineers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The outfall-sewer, which is 32 miles in length, says the 
Glasgow Herald, intercepts the whole of the drainage of 
the western part of the city, and at Point: Law the sewage 
is carried under the river Dee ina cast-iron tunnel to Old 
Torry, and then under Greyhope, Road, St. Fittick’s Road, 
and the north foreshore of Nigg Bay to Girdleness Point, 
where it will be discharged into the sea below low-water 
mark. 

This tunnel will be 114 lineal yards in length, and has 
been designed to form duplicate inverted syphons, so as to 
carry the sewage from the outfall sewer on the north to 
that on the south side of the river by gravitation. The 
tunnel, which is 8 feet external diameter and 7 feet 
8 inches internal diameter, is formed of rings of cast-iron 
segments (made by the British Hydraulic Foundry Company, 
Whiteinch, Glasgow), 18 inches in length, each ring being 
made up of five segments and a special key piece. The 
total weight of each ring is 26: cwt. Each circumferential 
joint has forty-two t-inch steel bolts and each longitudinal 
joint three 1-inch bolts, making a total of sixty for 
each complete ring. The flanges are machined through- 
out and are provided with a 1-inch caulking space. Each 
segment is also tapped for 14-inch screw plugs for grouting 
purposes. The bottom segments and the key piece have 
cast upon them special machined flanges, 10 inches wide, 
bolting to them an upright steel diaphragm 
after the tunnel has been driven. This diaphragm is arranged 
so as to divide the tunnel into two parts, and thus form 
the duplicate syphons. It will be built up with 3-inch 
steel plate, stiffened every 18 inches by means of rivetted 
steel angles. The whole diaphragm and the segments will 
afterwards be lined with concrete, so as to present a smooth 
surface to the sewage flow. The top of the tunnel is about 
20 feet below the bed of the river, or about 41 feet below 
high-water mark O.5.T. In connection with the dockisation 
of the river Dee, now being carried out by the Harbour 
Commissioners, a joint arrangement between them and the 
Town Council was arrived at for the purpose of constructing, 
permanent quay wall cylinders on both sides of the river, 


so as to avoid any interference with the tunnel in the future. 
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These cylinders, which are of concrete faced with granite, 
form permanent abutments for the tunnel, and were 


sunk to about the same level and simultaneously with the | 


tunnel shafts. A circular opening, 93 feet diameter, has 
been left on each side for the tunnel to pass through, and 
the space ‘in the Torry cylinder has been filled up solid 
with concrete at the back of the rings as:it was pierced by 
the tunnel. 

At the Point Law and Torry sides of the river 13 feet 
diameter cast-iron shafts have been sunk. The Point Law 
shaft has been sunk to a depth of 53 feet, and that at Torry 
to a depth of 623 feet below high-water mark O.S.T.. These 
shafts are formed of rings of segments, each ring breaking 

joint with that below 


ring. After the tunnel has been driven these. shafts will 


receive two 42-feet diameter cylinders to connect each half | 


of the tunnel with the syphon inlet and outlet. Over both 
shafts, above the surface of the ground, valve-houses will 
be erected, containing the hydraulic cylinders, &c., for con- 
trolling the penstocks on the syphon inlets and outlets. At 
the Torry shaft provision is made for a “sludge” pit and 
pumping plant and other apparatus will be laid down, 
worked by electric power, for the purpose of emptying 
either syphon during cleaning operations. The available 
fall between the inlets and outlets of the syphons is 
16 inches. Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
sinking. both shafts, owing to large inrushes of water, the 
final operation of plugging the 
by allowing them to fill with water and sending down 
divers, who deposited 3 to I concrete to a depth of 6 feet 
over the bottom. By adopting this method a thoroughly 
water-tight plug was obtained. 

Owing to the special difficulties that arose in sinking the 
shafts it was found absol 
the tunnel junction plates, to make 
on the work of tunnelling under: air pressure. The strata 
the tunnel passes through is a very loamy alluvial clay, 
with thin beds of fine stratified sand, and when exposed to 
ordinary atmospheric conditions and water often changes 
into silty mud. The air-compressing plant has been laid 
down on the Torry side, about 260 yards west of the shaft 
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it, seven segments forming a complete | 


shafts being accomplished | 


| 
| 
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“ straight-line” piston inlet air compressors, with yw 
jacketed air cylinders and heads, having 16 inches dian 


| hour for each 
utely necessary, before removing | 
preparations for carrying | 


steam and 18; inches diameter air cylinders, and 
machine is capable of supplying 37,800 cubic feet of 
air per hour to the tunnel, . i 

The hydraulic tunnelling shield (built by Markha: 
Co., of Chesterfield), is 6 feet 9 inches. long and & 
82 inches outside diameter. The shell is composed of 
z-inch steel plates rivetted together.. The cutting 
formed of eighteen steel knives ; the diaphragm is dor 
and composed of two 2-inch steel plates, and has an 9 
ing 4 feet 9 inches by 4 feet 2 inches, with a steel chai 
rivetted on to permit of 4-inch planking being placed ac 
to close up the face. The shield is fitted with six hydra 
rams 6 inches in diameter, having 22-inch stroke; 
working pressure is 1 ton per square inch. The rams} 
forged steel cross-heads, ys 

The backs of all tunnel plates are grouted with Portl 
cement grout (1 of sandto 1 of cement) by means of 
Greathead grouting pan; a small independent air comp: 
sor, fixed in the engine-house at the top of the shaft 
utilised for this purpose, supplying air under a pressure 
from 60 to 70 lbs. a square inch for the purpose, é 

The usual rate of progress made is two rings, or 3 fe 
a day. The work is carried on by the men working th 
eight-hour shifts with a break of half an hour in the mid 
The air pressure in the tunnel is about 14 lbs. above atn 
spheric pressure. Electric light is used throughout, { 
tunnel ; this assists largely in rendering the air compa 
tively pure, the average amount of carbon di-oxide int 
air being from 12 to 14 parts per 10,000 volumes. As{ 
as possible a ‘supply of free air equal to 5,000 cubic feet p 
man working in the tunnel is allowed. 
medical air lock has been fitted up at the top of the Tor 
shaft for use in the event of any of the workmen sufferi 
from “ bends,” ze. compressed air illness. The first trez 
ment consists of recompression to the tunnel pressure, al 
then slow decompression over a period extending from he 
an hour toan hour. F ortunately, owing to. the favourab 
conditions under which the work is carried on, it has np 
been necessary to use this lock. 


j boiler-house of the old Torry 


adjoining the engine and 
Brickworks. There are two Ingersoll-Sergeant horizontal | 


The scheme is being carried out under the supervisic 
of Mr. G. R.G. Conway. ° 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


is often offered as a recommendation of things, that 
e cost will be saved in a short time. That argument 
ight be brought forward in favour of the wrought-iron 
ns which are the specialties of Messrs. Farrow & Jackson, 
d. But everyone who is proud of his wine, as every 
ntleman ought to be, would say that economy was only 
e of the least advantages of their system. They have 
used a revolution in the wine cellar, for with such fittings 
became possible to have dry and clean cellars, and in 
any cases they will bear comparison with the strong 
ems of banks. Each bottle being kept in position, rolling 
impossible, and, we might add, theft is at once detected. 
Then we find that wine merchants and hotel-keepers make 
se of Messrs. Farrow & Jackson’s bins there can be no 
subt about their advantage in private cellars. In every 
sntleman’s house arrangements should be made for the use 
those requisites. The firm have also gone a step 
ther, for they now produce refrigerating chambers. 
esigners of hotels and taverns will find the assistance of 
ressrs. Farrow & Jackson facilitate the working of those 
stablishments. 


TRADE NOTES. 


‘ue new union workhouse hospitals, Bury, are being | 


armed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double- 
-onted patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke 
ues, Manchester grates and special ventilators. 


Wr have been requested to announce that the Delta | 


[etal Company, Ltd., of London and Birmingham, have 
emoved their registered offices from 110 Cannon Street, 
ondon, E.C., to meet the constantly growing demands for 
heir goods, to their new works and offices which they 
ave erected on the riverside at East Greenwich ; all com- 
aunications for the Delta Metal Company, Ltd., should there- 
ore be addressed in future, East Greenwich, London, S.E. 
Ar the Hollymoor asylum, Rubery, Worcestershire 
—Messrs. Henman & Cooper, of Birmingham, architects— 
wer 6,000-yards of marble mosaic floors have been laid by 


Diespeker, Limited. In addition to the flooring they have 
fixed their curved skirting at the junction of the floor and 
walls, which does not admit of the collection of any dust, 
dirt or germs, and makes the floor much easier to cleanse. 
A twenty years’ guarantee was given with this work. 

Tue Fireproof Partition and Spandrel Wall Company 
of Bank Chambers, Tooley Street, London, write us point- 
ing out that in our notice of their exhibit at the Building 
Exhibition we stated that in the length of walling exhibited 
it was supported at each end. This was quite correct, but 
an error was made in the note by stating that it was 
also supported in the centre. This latter was a mistake, as 
in their system there is no necessity for such support, as a 
perfect rigid spandrel wall was at the Agricultural Hall 
erected without any intermediate support. 

Amonc the photo-engravers and producers of blocks for 
business purposes, Messrs. E. Hamel & Co., of Nottingham, 
are likely to secure a prominent place. They make a 
specialty of architectural requirements for illustrating, and 
keep special artists employed retouching and working up 
photographs and drawings so to reproduce facsimile on 
copper or zinc the articles or goods, &c. Most of their 
plant is duplicated in’ order that work can be turned ‘out 
quickly. They have spacious daylight studios, and the 
work being under the direct supervision of Mr. Hamel, who 
has had years of practical experience both in London and 
America, they are in a position to cope with any amount of 
high-class work speedily and at moderate rates. 


Tur Yokohama Specie Bank, Yokohama, Japan, was 
commenced in 1899 and completed last year. Dr. Yorinaka 
Tsumaki, the architect, chose the Renaissance style for his 
design. The area covered is 23,217 square feet, and the 
height of the main portion is 55 feet. A considerable 
portion of the imported accessories came from the United 
States. An Otis hydraulic coin elevator connects the cash 
department with the basement: vaults. Messrs. Clark, 
Bunnett & Co. New Cross Road, 5.E., supplied their 
revolving shutters. The rolled glass was manufactured by 
Messrs. Pilkington Bros., Ltd., St. Helens, Lancashire. 
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On Tuesday last the borough of Southend, Essex, ap- 
pointed Mr. Robert Birkett, late borough electrical engineer 
of Burnley, as the borough electrical engineer and general 
manager of the electric tramways. 


Str_ G. Armytace, chairman of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company, in speaking at a dinner given 
in Washington by the American Railway Association to 
300 members of the International Railway Congress, pre- 
dicted great development in electric traction. 


Tue Third International Electric Tramway and Railway 
Exhibition will be held at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
from July 3 to July 14. The purpose of the exhibition is 
to show the latest apparatus designed for the equipment of 
tramways of all systems. Over eighty town councils will 
appoint official deputations to visit the exhibition, 


Tue Carlisle Town Council have adopted the following 
resolution :—"“ That in future the price to be paid for the 
lighting by electricity of the Corporation offices and buildings 
other than Tullie House be fixed at the Same rate as private 
consumers, viz. 5d. per Board of Trade unit, and that the 
resolution of the electric-lighting committee of December 29, 
1899, fixing the charge at 2d. per unit, approved by the 
Council on January 9, 1900, be varied accordingly.” 

Mr. J. A. JecKett, the Coventry city electrical engineer, 
lectured on Saturday before the Birmingham and District 
Electric Club on “ Cheap Electrical Energy for Power Pur- 


cheaply, 
steam-engines and 
chimneys. 

Tue Lord Provost’s committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council had a meeting on the 11th inst. with managers 
of three systems of electric tramway traction other than 
the overhead trolley. These systems, the “Dolter,” the 
“ Kingsland” and the “ G.B.,” were explained. It is under- 


stood that a complete workin section of the “ Kingsland” 
p g g 


what is known as electro-magnetic, while in the “ Kings 
land ” the electric current is switched on or off automaticalls 
by the car itself by means of a simple mechanical Switch, 
During the meeting Professor Kennedy, the electrical 
adviser of the Corporation, was present, and he will shortly 
present a report. 

Goopwoop Houss, Goodwood, the seat of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, has just been fitted with electric 
lighting. The number of lights amounts to between 800 
and goo. The wires have been introduced with no damage 
to existing decorations, yet there are no casings or tubes 
visible on the surface. In most of the rooms the existing 
fittings have been adapted for the electric light. The power 
is obtained from two 39 horse-power gas-engines, supplied 
by producer gas on the suction principle. With the special 
System adopted a unit of electricity can be produced for 2¢,, 
including fuel, labour, lubricating oil, repairs and logs in 
accumulator. A large storage accumulator has been pro- 
vided capable of supplying 1,120 8 c.-p, lamps for five hours, 
and as the engines and dynamos are in duplicate a break- 
down is practically impossible. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Drake & Gorham, Ltd., 66 Queen Victoria 
Street, S.W. The Duke of Richmond has also placed the 
lighting of Gordon Castle in the hands of the same firm, 
Here the motive-power will be water obtained from the 
river Spey, and the scheme also includes the lighting of the 
town of Fochabers with about 1,300 lights. 


aaa 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


our last number we referred to the works at Blooms- 


of pitch pine on the ground floor, 
galleries. It should have been mentioned that the whole of 
the reseating was carried out by the North of England 
School Furnishing Company, 
and in accordance with the drawings of Messrs, Barnes & 
Son. " ; 

Tue plans and buildings committee of the Handsworth 
District Council have approved of the plans for a theatre in 
Soho Road. The project for the erection of this theatre 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. DAVID’Ss CHURCH, BATHGATE. 


a 
INDEMNITY HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, BE.C.-ENTRANCE HALL 
FROM DOOR—ENTRANCE HALL TO DOOR. 


SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT.—EXTERIOR. 


STAIRCASE, COUNTY SESSIONS HOUSE, PRESTON. 


ereated violent opposition some months ago. “Lhe pro- 
moters, however, have now complied with the by-laws, and 
it is stated that the Council has no power to refuse to pass 
the plans. . 
Tye Master Masons’ Association of Glasgow and neigh- 
bourhood have issued a circular stating that it has come to 


the knowledge of the Association that the reconstruction of | 


the Royal Infirmary is to be carried out in terra-cotta so far 
as the outer walls are concerned, and calling a special 
meeting of the Association to protest against this method 
of reconstruction being adopted for so important a building. 
Ture Grimsby Corporation building plans committee 
have passed plans for two new theatres. The first, the 
Tivoli Theatre of Varieties, is to be erected in Duncombe 
Street. The second comprises a large theatre, an hotel and 
an arcade of twenty shops, to be built fronting Hamilton 
and Park Streets, New Cleethorpes. The scheme will cost 
t 70,000/. 
Tae ‘Sunderland Town Council rejected by thirty-two 
yotes to fifteen a motion that as an experiment a works 
department be established for two years. It was con- 
tended that money could be saved by the Corporation 
carrying out its own work, and the work would be done 
more satisfactorily. The opponents of the scheme stated 
that out.of sixty-four boroughs which had been approached 
only four had works departments. 


A coNTRACTOR carrying out the erection of a new post 
office in Berwick ou-T weed recently made application for 
a_place to tip rubbish. It was suggested that part of the 


fosse connected with the old Edwardian wall be thus filled 
up. Several members objected to any interference with 


the outworks of the ancient fortifications, one describing it 
as a piece of pure vandalism. It was agreed, on a vote, not 


| to allow the fosse to be filled up. 


| 
| 


| 
' 


An inquiry has been held in Birmingham by Major 
Stewart, the Local Government Board inspector, into an 


application for sanction to borrow 41,000/. for works of 
| paving, 1,550/. for the purchase of property in Park Street 


for the extension of the public lighting depot, and 920/. for 
works of sewerage in Wellington Street. The paving 
works are in connection with the proposed construction of 
thirty-two miles of additional tramway lines. 


Mr. J. Witiiams Benn, M.P., has given notice to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board whether he is 


/aware that if the basis of the present assessment of the 


Houses of Parliament, namely, 40,000/, were amended to 
accord with the basis of the Carlton Club it would be 
105,000/,, and of the National Liberal Club, 122,000/. ; and 
whether, in view of the rising rates of London, he will take 
steps to insure Government property bearing its proper 
share of rating. 

Tue Building Trades Federation of Birmingham some 
months ago proposed by 95 votes to 5 to take the necessary 
steps to dissolve it. A poll has resulted in votes being cast 
as follows :—For dissolution 2,582, against 311, spoiled 
papers 37, The total number of members who voted was, 
therefore, 2,930, and this is stated to be less than half the 
members. The rules provide that the Federation shall not 
be dissolved unless with the consent of two-thirds of the 
members, but the executive committee consider the figures 
satisfactory, and propose to proceed with the dissolution as 
speedily as possible. The income for three-quarters of 
1904 is given as 145/ 7s. tod. and the expenditure 
gil. 16s. 8a., there being a balance of 532. 11s. 2¢., which, 
being added to 936/. 5s. 8d. brought forward, makes a_ total 
of 989/. 16s. 10d. This balance it is proposed to distribute. 


THE executive committee of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission have decided to purchase in the markets of the 
world the material and ships which will be required for the 
construction of the Panama Canal. 
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VARIETIES this amount 3,511/, ‘represents the additional charge jy 
; iS Sars 7 q | respect of the increasing debt for public street improve. 
THE eee Walden ase Council have decided to spen ments, and a sum of 6301 is provided for the first time (A 
20,000/. on a new sewage scheme. . respect of the services of the cit surveyor’s and ¢j 
Tre Engineering Standards Committee have issued three i clateuss assistants, ¥ ” ty 
further reports dealing with structural steel for shipbuild- Tue German Reichstag has passed the first and second 
ing, pipe threads for iron or steel pipes or tubes, and screw 2 f C ~2 ional oar ; 
inane ce % me Beep ice per at s e 190s DE 
t i ; 2 2 
: : ag anitary Conference in Paris on December 3, 1903, by the 
HE Federal Council of Switzerland state that In view : : t 
f th ss made towards the completion of the Sy eee Haves | OF Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Si i one 3 PP dll berpceeinvens open the line at the | Brazil, Spain, the United States, France, Great Britain, 
pe eee re eee WV P Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, Montenegro, the Netherlands, 


beginning of October. i al, Roumania, Russia, Servia Switzerland 
THE Surrey County Council have resolved to carry out See taeda a Roumania, ; Servia, Switzerland 
gypt. 


a number of experiments for the prevention of dust caused _ et. 
by motor-car traffic, and a sum of 2,000/. was voted for the A Locar GOVERNMENT Boarp mquiry was opened on 
the 11th inst. in Kingstown, Ireland, into an application for 


urpose. to a 
* Mr Lione, Barnerr Josepu, the original inventor and | 4 loan of 29,r00/, by the Urban District Council, the 
patentee of the tramway rail running flush with the level | Principal amounts being hae to defray the expenses 
of the streets, recently died in London at the age of | Of the small-pox outbreak, 1,200/. for improving the baths 
seventy-eight. at Sandycove, 1,000/. for erecting a public lavatory, 4,000/, 

for erecting a refuse destructor, t1,000/ for constructing 


Tue Liverpool City Council have accepted a recommen- ; J : e 
dation of the water committee that Mr. W. H. Lever should | S¢wers at Sallynoggin, 5,000/. to provide technical schools, 
2,500/. for the erection of wash-houses, and 11,000/. for new 


be paid the 138,449/ awarded him by arbitrators and : ; 
upheld by the Court of Appeal, as the price of his Rivington | Victoria Baths. a6 : | 
estate. An amendment that a further appeal should be By kind permission of the Worshipful Company of 


brought to the House of Lords was rejected. Carpenters, an exhibition of the competitive plans and 
THe erection in Lancashire of four large new mills has drawings for the new buildings of King’s College Hospital 
been decided upon during the last few weeks, making | at Denmark Hill will be held in the Court-room of the 
thirty-seven factories in all to be erected, which will hold | Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C., from May 26 until 
3,310,000 spindles. Three mills, not included in the above June “4; The exhibition will be open on May 26 from 
figures, have just been completed for working purposes, ; 12 noon until 5 p.m., and on the five remaining days from 
The cost of the thirty-seven mills will be in round numbers | 10 a.m. until 5 P.M. except on June 1, when it will close at 
4,000,000/, 4pm. Admission on presentation of visiting card. 
THE Widnes and Runcorn transporter bridge will be THE foundation-stones of the new Baptist church, 
formally opened on May 29. The bridge was thoroughly | Shooter’s Hil] Road, Blackheath, Kent, were laid on 
tested on May 9g and i27- Dra; Hopkinson, of Messrs. Thursday, May 4, by Mrs. Vinson, of Orpington, Mrs. 
Mather & Platt, ota. superintending the tests. Messrs. Greenwood, of Shoreham, Mrs. Olney, of Champion Hill, 
Mather & Platt, Ltd., have supplied the whole of the elec- | and the Rev. W. L. Mackenzie. The number attending 
trical plant, having as sub-contractors Messrs. Crossley | the ceremony was 500, Amongst those present were the 
Brothers for gas-engines. Mayor of Greenwich, the Revs, Greenhough, Fotheringham 
Tue finance committee of the Manchester City Council and Joseph, Messrs. G. Lidgett, J.P., R. S, Jackson, L.C.C., 
in their report on the annual estimates of expenditure state | F. Warmington, L.C.C.; the joint architects, Dottridge & 
the amount required by the improvement and buildings Walford, and James F. Parker, the managing director of 
committee is 4,306/ in excess of last year’s estimate. Of Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., the builders, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


alte eb 


As Westminster has become one of the most important 
centres of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineer- 
ing, arrangements have been made by Messrs, GILBERT 
WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch Offices in that 


district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 


Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO, becoming the repre- 
sentatives for all business purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, Situations Vacant 
or Wanted, &c. can be left at those Offices, and copies of 
“The Architect,” “ Builders’ Reporter,” and other publica- 
tions of MESSRS. GILBERT WOOD & CO, can be ob- 
tained as early as at the City Office, Imperial Buildings, 

. Ludgate Circus, E.C, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Under no circumstances whatever can the proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


~ EDITORIAL NOTICES. i" 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will Surther 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed ““ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


Th 


S 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | 


may be interested. 


| The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

| No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 

| name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

| publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually pernut our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T enders, Gc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BoLsover.—May 31.—Plans for three schools. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. G. H. Widows, County Education Offices, 
Derby. 

HicH Wycompe.—May 31.—Secondary school, accommo- 
dation for 175 pupils. No premium offered. Mra 
Rushbrooke, borough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, High 
Wycombe. 

Hovr.—Aug. 1.-—Designs for new free library, not to 
exceed 10,000/. (exclusive of furniture). Premiums of 50/., 
30/, and 20/7. Further particulars, Mr. H. Endacott, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Hove. 

Pertu.—Aug. 1.—Plans for (1) reconstruction of the 
existing city hall at a cost not exceeding 6,000/., and (2) 
erection of a new hall at a cost not exceeding 15,0004. 
Premiums will be awarded authors of plans placed first, 
second and third in order of merit as follows :-—(1) For 
reconstruction, 30, 20 and 10 guineas respectively ; (2) for 
a new hall, 50, 30 and 20 guineas respectively. Instructions, 
general conditions and plan of site from Mr. John Begg, 
town clerk. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AnnFIELD Prarn.—May 31:—For. the execution 
Democratic club and institute, Front Street, Annfield Plain, 
Durham. ~Mr. Thomas E. Taylor, architect and surveyor, 
Prospect House, Lanchester, or 2 Victoria Terrace, Annfield 
Plain. 

AnnFlELD Piain.—June 2.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of house at Annfield Plain, Durham. Mr, Geo. 
Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

BAwgurcH.—June 2.—For alterations and additions to 
Bawburgh school, for the Norfolk education committee. 
Messrs: Boardman & Son, architects, Queen Street, Norwich. 

Betrast.—June 1.—For building of vested National 
school on Donegall Road. Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, architect, 
Scottish Provident Buildings. 

BEVERLEY.—June 3.—For erection of an infant school 
(for 250 scholars) in Walkergate, Beverley. Messrs. Hawe 
' & Foley, architects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 
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BLackKBURN.—May 31.—For the erection of the Regent 
Street special school. Mr. Fred. J. Parkinson, architect, 9 
Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Bourne.—May 31.—For 
cottages in Bourne, Lincs. 
Bourne. 


the erection of ~fourteen 
Mr. F. G. Shilcock, architect, 


Briertey Hitt.—May 31.—For altering and improving | 


the town hall, for the Urban District Council. Surveyor’s 
Offices, Town Hall, Brierley Hill, Staffs. 

BristoLt.—May 30.—For the renewal of the roof, &e., of 
stables at Portwall Lane, Bristol, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer at Bristol Station. 

Burcamp.—May 29.—For the supply and fixing of an 
exterior iron fire-escape staircase at Bulcamp workhouse, 
near Halesworth. Union Offices, Bulcamp, Halesworth, 
Suffolk. 

Burs_em.—June 13.—For the erection of a* new school 
of art in Queen Street, for the Town Council. Messrs. A. R. 
Wood & Son, architects, Queen Street, Burslem. 

CANTERBURY.—May 29.—For the erection of foundations 
for the proposed bandstand in the Dane John Gardens. 
Mr. Arthur C. Turley, city surveyor, Canterbury. 

CarpirF.—May 30.—For the erection of a new goods 
office, for the Great Western Railway Company. The 
Engineer, Great Western Railway, Newport Station. 

CaRLETON.—June 1.—For erection and completion of 
children’s cottage homes at Carleton, near Pontefract. 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract and 
Castleford. 

CueEvincton.—For new parochial building. Mr. A. B. 
Plummer, architect, Newcastle. 

COLCHESTER.—June 13.—For the construction of an 
engine-house, boiler-house, coal-store, reconstruction of 
reservoirs, retaining walls and other works in connection 
therewith, for the Colchester Corporation. Mr. C. E. Bland, 
waterworks superintendent, Town Hall, Colchester. 

Compton.—May 31.—For alteration and additions to the 
Compton and Up Marden National schools, _ Petersfield, 
Hants. Mr. A. E, Stallard, architect, West Street, Havant. 

Croypon.—May 29.—For the erection of iron buildings 
and sheds and repairs to buildings at the drug mills, Bed- 


dington Corner. Mr. George F. Carter, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 


Croypon.—June 12.—For the erection of cottage homes 


on the workhouse premises, Croydon. Mr. J. Hatchard. 
Smith, architect, 41 Moorgate Station Buildings, London, 


AG 


DorcHEsTeR.—June 1.—For erecting a new schoolroom, 
classrooms, offices and improvements at the Primitive 
Methodist chapel, Durngate Street, Dorchester. Mr. J. 
Feacey, architect, South Walks, Dorchester. ; 

DorcuEstER.—June 24.—For repairing and painting, &c., 


| at the headquarters police-station, Dorchester, where speci- 


fications may be seen. 
Duppo.—For new schoolmaster’s house. 
Plummer, diocesan architect, Newcastle. 


DunstasL_e.—May 30.—For the erection of an infectious 
diseases hospital for twenty beds at Kensworth, near Dun- 
Stable, in the ‘county of Bedford. Mr. George’ Simcox, 
architect, Town Hall, Dunstable. 


Mr. A. B 


EpINBURGH.—May 31.—For mason, iron, joiner, plumber — 


and plasterwork, also electric-light installation and new 


electric passenger lift, in connection with the extension and _ 


reconstruction of the Council Offices, Castle Terrace. Mr. 
R. M. Cameron, architect, 53 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 
FELLING.—May 27.—For additions — to Windy. Nook 
Council school, Durham. 
Buildings, Felling. 


FERRYBRIDGE.—May 29.—For the erection of a signal 


cabin at Ferrybridge station, for the, North-Eastern and_ 
Mr. W. J. Cudworth, company’s 


Midland Railways. 
engineer, York. 


Mr. H. Miller, architect, Council — 


Giascow.—May 31.—For (1) the digger, mason and - 
brickwork ; (2) carpenter, joiner, glazier and ironmongery 
work ; (3) plumber, gasfitter and bellhanger’s work; (4) 


plasterwork; (5) slaters’ work; (6) tilework; and (7) 
painters’ work of four tenements of dwelling-houses to be 
erected in Howard Street, Bridgeton. The City Engineer, 
64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

Giascow.—June 3.—For the_execution of the following 
works, viz. :—(1) Excavator, mason and brick ; (2) carpen- 
ter, joiner and glazier ; (3) steel and smith; (4) slater ; (5) 
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plumber-and gasfitting ; (6) lath and_plaster ; (7) heating ; 
and (8) asphalte, required in connection with the erection of 
St. Paul’s Church. Mr. Colin Young, measurer, I4! West 
George Street, Glasgow. 

Ha.perton.—May 31.—For the erection of a pair of 
cottages at Widhayes Farm, Halberton, Tiverton. Mr. S.. 
Dobell, architect, Queen Street Chambers, Exeter. 


Hicu Harrincton.—May 27.—For building three cot- 
tages at High Harrington. Messrs. W.G. Scott & Co., archi- 
tects and surveyors, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


Hinpueap.—June 5.—For the erection of a new school 
at Hindhead, Surrey. Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, archi- 
tects, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Houcuton-Le-Sprinc.— May 30.—For the erection of 
boundary walls to enclose certain lands adjoining the union 
workhouse at Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. Mr. John G. 
Baty, clerk, Union Offices, Houghton-le-Spring. 


Hunrincpon.—May 30.—For the erection of an ele- 
mentary school for 450 children at Huntingdon. The 
County Surveyor, 36 High Street, Huntingdon. 


Ipswicu.—June 5.—For the enlargement of the Spring- 
field Council school. Messrs. Bisshopp & Cautley, archi- 
tects, 32 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—May 28.—For the erection. of a residence in 
the suburbs of Tralee. Messrs. Robert Walker & Son, 
architects and civil engineers, 17 South Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND.—May 30.—For the erection of a shop and 
dwelling-house at Glenties, co. Donegal. Mr. Daniel Conroy, 
architect, 21 Shipquay Street, Londonderry. 

IrELanp.—June 3.—For the erection of a residence for 
King’s scholars at Glasnevin, for the Commissioners of 
‘National Education. Mr. J. F. Fuller, architect, 179 Great 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—June 3.—For building a caretaker’s house at 
Victoria Cemetery, Carrickfergus. Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, 
architect, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—June 5.—For building a house in Eden Place, 
and improvements to two houses, Rossville Street, London- 


derry. Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, Great James Street, 
Londonderry. — 


IRELAND. — June 5.— For the erection of twenty-three 
labourers’ cottages, for the Stranorlar Rural District Council | 
The Workhouse, Stranorlar. 


KEIGHLEY.—June 2.—For the.erection of three shops 
and houses, South Street, Keighley. Messrs. J. B. Bailey & 
Son, 3 Scott Street, Keighley. 


} Kenswortu.—May 30.—For the erection of an infectious 

diseases hospital for twenty beds at -Kensworth, near 
Dunstable. ‘Mr. George Simcox, architect, Town Hall, 
Dunstable. 


‘LANCASTER: —May 27.—For the following work, &c., at 
the county lunatic asylum, Lancaster, for the visiting com- 
mittee :—(1) Exterior painting of buildings; (2) extension of 
verandah ; (3) construction of iron balcony ; (4) supply of 
cast-iron columns, wrought-iron plated girders and cast- 
iron framing for covered way. Clerk of Works’ Office. 


LancasTER.— June 3.—For the mason’s work required in 
erection of a balustrade wall round the Oval in Dalton 
Square. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Lancaster. 

LrEk,—June 2.—For the construction and fixing com- 
plete of a sewer carrier, 66 feet long, across the river 
Churnet, on the Westwood estate. Mr. W. E. Beacham, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 


Lianpow.—May 29.—For the erection of new farm build- 
ings and other work at Tynycaia Farm, Llandow, near Cow- 
bridge. Messrs. Gwyn & Gwyn, solicitors, Cowbridge. 


Lonpon:—May 30.—For the erection of a new infants 
school, caretaker’s house, &c., in Lordship Lane, Wood 
Green. Mr. C. J. Gunyon, architect, Town Hall, Wood 
Green. 

Lonpon.—June 6.—For repairs and painting. at the 
public urinals, for the Islington Borough Council. Mr. J. 
Patten Barber, borough engineer, Town Hall, Upper Street,N. 


-Lonpon.—May 30.—For repairs to the stuccowork of 
the offices at Paddington Station, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer, Paddington Station. 

Lonpon.—June 6.—For repairs, painting and other work 
at the public gardens, for the Islington Board of Guardians. 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, borough engineer, Town Hall, Upper 
Street, N. 
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Lonpon.—June 7.—For the erection of new public baths 
in Manor Street, King’s Road, Chelsea. 
Anderson, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Lonpon.—June 7.—For the extension of the administra- 
tive block of the borough isolation hospital, Muswell Hill. 
Mr“Es |) hevegrove, borough engineer and surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, 99 Southw ood Lane, Highgate. 

Lonpon.—June 12.—For the erection of the proposed 
new public offices and town hall at Acton. Mr. William G. 
Hunt, architect, 174 Vicarage Gate, London, W. 


MaccLesFIELD —June 7.—For alterations to the Roebuck 
inn, Market Street. Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall. 


MANcHESTER.—May 30.—For the supply of terra-cotta 
for the Seymour Road municipal school, Clayton, Man- 
chester. The Education Committee Offices, Manchester. 


PENBOTHIDNOE.—May 31.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of a farmhouse at Penbothidnoe, Constantine. Mr. 
Horace W. Collins, architect, Clinton Road, Redruth. 


PERRANPORTH.—May 27.—For additions to Perran House, 
Perranporth, Cornwall. Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, architect, 
Truro. 

PortsmMoutTH.—June 14.—For the construction of dining- 
rooms, dormitories, hall and other works, for the committee 
ot the Royal Sailors’ Home, Portsmouth. Mr. G. C. Vernon- 
Inkpen, architect, 40 Commercial Road, Portsmouth, 

Prestwicu.—June 3.—For alterations and additions at the 
Heaton Park British school, Prestwich, near Manchester. 
Messrs. Clegg & Thorp, architects, 41 Corporation Street, 
Manchester. 

PRUDHOE.—June 5.—For the erection and completion of 
five new houses and five new flats at Edgewell Colliery, 
Prudhoe, Northumberland. Mr. John C. Eltringham, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Bishopley Lane, Blackhill. 


ScoTLanp.—May 27.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber, painter and glazier’s work for a block of 
six workmen’s dwellings at Aviemore Junction, for the 
Highland Railway Company. Mr. William Roberts, the 
company’s engineer in chief, Inverness. 


ScoTLanp.—May 27.—For mason, carpenter and slater’s 
work of wing to offices at Sunnybrae, Park Hill, Lumphanan. 
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Messrs. Wills & 


‘semi-detached houses in Dillwyn Road, Sketty. 
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Messrs. Cochran & Macpherson, advocates, 


Street, Aberdeen. 
Scottanp.—May 27.— For the mason, slater, plumber, 
lath, plaster and concrete, and smith’s work for a residence _ 
at Advis, Strathspey. Messrs. A. Maitland & Sons, archi- 
tects, Tain. -| 

Scottanp.—May 29.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, painter and ironwork for business’ pre-_ 
mises in Lossiemouth. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, Town 
and County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 

ScorLtanp.—May 31.—-For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work of dwelling- 
houses to be erected in Grant Street, Burghead. Mr. James. 
Jamieson, architect, 77 High Street, Elgin. 

ScotLanp.—May 31.—For the erection of corrugated iron: 
building for office, for the Parish Council of Kilbrandon and. 
Kilchattan. Mr. Kenneth Macrae, architect, Columba Build- _ 
ings, Oban. | 

ScoTLanp.—June 1.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber and ironwork of warehouse at Cardow Distillery, | 
Strathspey. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. | 

SHEFFIELD.—May 27.—For erection of a three-storey | 
hospital block at the union hospital, Fir Vale, Sheffield. — 
Mr. H. I. Potter, architect, 24 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. é 

SHEFFIELD.—June 1.—For the erection of a public ele- _ 
mentary school at Lydgate Lane, Sheffield. Mr. W., J. Hale, _ 
13 St. James’s Row. | 

SHEFFIELD.—June 8.—For alterations to the Grammar : 
school buildings. Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 
15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

SouTHwick. — May 31. — For the erection of fontvaene 
dwelling-houses at Southwick, near Sunderland, for the 
North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, archi- 
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tect, Central Station, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | 


SUNDERLAND.—May 29.—For the supply and fixing com-— 
plete of sanitary arrangements and wall-tiling in connection 
with underground conveniences to be erected in Sunder- 
land. Mr. John W. Moncur, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 


| Sunderland. 


Swansea.—May 29.—For the erection of five pairs of 
Mr. 
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‘Charles T. Ruthen, architect, Bank Chambers, Heathfield 
‘Street, Swansea. 

SwinEFLEET.—June 1.—For repairs required at the 
Swinefleet Provided school, near Goole. Mr. J. Vickers 
‘Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


WAkEFIELD.—June 1.—For works required at Appleton 

Roebuck (new school), near Tadcaster, builder, carpenter, 
slater, plasterer, plumber, ironfounder and smith, and 
painter. Also at other Provided schools. Mr. J. Vickers 
‘Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
-- \Wates.—For pulling-down and rebuilding the King’s 
Fiead hotel at Pontnewydd, Mon, and also for forming roads 
‘and sewers upon land adjacent. Messrs. Swalwell & 
Havard, architects and surveyors, Steam Packet Chambers, 
Dock Street, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—May 29—For building a free library at 
Dowlais, for the Merthyr Tydfil Urban District Council. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny and Merthyr. 


Watrs.—May 29.—For the erection of 140 dwelling- 
houses, together with streets, sewers and surface water 
drains, at Mountain Ash. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, archi- 
tects, 1 Jeffrey Street, Mountain Ash. ; 

Wates.—May 29.—For the erection of additions to 
Caerau and Spilters Co-operative Stores at Caerau, near 
Maesteg. Messrs. Evans & Jones, architects and surveyors, 

_.4 Trinity Place, Swansea. | 
Waes.—May 29.—For rebuilding 21, 22 and 23 Castle 
‘Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High.Streete ct 
Watrs.—May 31.—For additions at the Colliers’ Arms, 
Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High Street. 
Wates.—June 1.—For the erection of new mechanics’ 


a 


institute, Pontardulais, near Swansea. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 
architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

me = Wates.— June 3.—For building a vicarage at Llandilo. 
_ Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo. 
i Wates.—June 3.—For the erection of a new police- 
station at Cwmavon, Glamorgan. The County Council 
offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 
oe Wates.—June 5.—For the erection of a mixed school 
ni and the execution of works connected therewith at Pengenlan, 
z 
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Miskin, Mountain Ash. » Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, 
Public Offices, Mountain Ash. 

Wates.—June 14.—For rebuilding of Newport (Mon) 
Be post office. .H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 


WEAVERHAM. —June 8.—For alterations and additions to 
the school buildings, Weaverham, Cheshire. Mr. H. 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

Wueatiey Hitt.—May 30.—For alterations and repairs 
to Wheatley Hill Council school, Durham, Mr. W. 
Rushworth, architect, County Education Offices. 

WiveENHOE.— June 5.—For structural alterations and 
repairs to the old Board school, Wivenhoe, Essex. Mr. 
F. Whitmore, county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


WoLVERHAMPTON.—June 7.—For the following works at 
certain schools, for the education committee -—(1) Paint- 
ing and colouring of premises ; (2) structural alterations ; 
(3) supplying and fixing hot-water apparatus. Mr. T. H. 
Fleming, architect to the committee, 10 Queen Square, 
Wolverhampton. 

Yarrortu.—May 31.—For the erection of privies, ashpit, 
play-shed and other work in connection with new play- 
ground at Yafforth school, near Northallerton. Waistell’s 
Office, Northallerton. 


A new combination poorhouse for the parishes of Cam- 
busnothan, Shotts and Bothwell was formally opened on 
the 12th inst. ‘The site extends to ten acres, and the insti- 
tution consists of ten different blocks of buildings, providing 
accommodation for 203 inmates, under the following classifi- 
cations :—Receiving or probationary block, ro ; four ordinary 
pavilions, two storeys in height, divided into day-rooms and 
dormitories for 70 males, 48 females and 24 children ; hos- 
pital block, 24 males and 18 females; and a ward of five 
beds for maternity cases. In this block accommodation is 
also provided for nurses and the doctor. There is also a 
block of two cottages intended for married couples. The 
cost of the whole building will be about 175/ per bed, or 
altogether about 40,000/. The architect was Mr. Alexander 
Allan. 
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Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application, 
ee ean eee 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Praetical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The *‘JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Tronble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
‘6 JINGO ” Chimney Pots and 
«‘ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

i LONDON, E.C. 


J. Thomasson & Sons, Bolton i ... Loss £48. 
(Acted ten minutes before sprinkler) 
Olepington Spinning Co., Dundee .., . Noclaim. 
Stockton-on = Tees. |x. a iaaon, Leeds ... . Loss £10. 
Do. Osvaeaee a? canine oes Loss £60, 
Tel. Address, “May, Sheffield.” |J- Treland & Sons, Dundee ... eri Loss £25. 
Name withheld by request, Glasgow No claim. 
(Signalled and fire put out; sprinkler 
did not act) 
Shaw, Walker & Oo., Glasgow Loss £225. 
Aberdeen University Press . No claim, 


Olark & Co. (Ltd.), Anchor Mills... Under £50. 

S, Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh Under £60. 
WITHOUT MAY-OATWAY ALARM. 

Sir Ohas. Tennant, The Glen Loss £100,000. 

Long Acre Motors, &c. Loss £250,000. 


MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO FIRE ALARM protects 
more property by millions of pounds than all similar sys- 
tems in U.K, put together. It pays to follow great leaders. 
This invention, use:d by J. & P. Coats, Ltd., A. Guinness, 
Sons & Oo., Cadbury Bros., Rowntree & Oo., H. Tate & Son, 
Brown & Polson, Harrod’s Stores, Midland Railway, and 
hundreds of others, is equally necessary to you. 

MAXIMUM loss from fire originating in any building 
fitted with MAY-OATWAY SYSTEM is less than 3d. in 
the £-of the value at stake. 

Send for particulars. . 

No. 94 Paul Street, E.0.; Glasgow, Manchester, and 

Liverpool. 


J. WEEKS & CO., LTD., F.R.H.S. 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Telegrams, “ Hortulanus, London.” Tel, 728 Kensington. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. | 


ASKAM-IN-FURNESS. 


For gas-tank and holder, for the Dalton-in-Furness Urban 


District Council. Mr. W. RicHarpson, surveyor. 


Holmes & Co. .. . £1,208 oO oO 
Newton, Chambers & Co., jae 2 5; i 4 1OO ms OM 0 
AsHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & Co. SE2rp., 


Stockton-on-Tees (accepted ) 1,073 0.0 


For the erection of organ. chamber. 


BELTINGHAM. 
Mr. B. PLUMMER, | 
diocesan architect. ye, 
GrorcEe Witson, Bardon Mill (accepted). 


CLEETHORPES. 


For about 7,308 square yards of 3-inch thick tar macadani, 


11,014 square yards of 4-inch thick tar macadam, for 
the District Council. Mr. E. Rusuron, engineer. 


Ames, Crosta & Co. : £3,939 15 © 
BEDFORD. Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co. 3,849 ‘5 4 
For sewering and roadmaking on the St. Cuthbert’s Glebe J. & M. Patrick 3528 9 © 
building estate. Mr. R. Lunn, Pete or, Bedford. Barry . 35299: 0 
ferent ices ; £1,092 9 24 Northern Quarry Cox Ltd. 33237.13 4 
NO EHOES 1,082 13 9 Vickers 3,130: .3 | 
Jackson 1038 9 0. Starkey ; 3,069 10 10 
Harrison. 922756 oe ee 35054 € 8 
| atson, Lt 2,947 2 
F. Ray, Bedford ( (accepted) : FOO mal 2 nate Son 21654) | 
| Reed & Son 2,932 '6 “@ 
BRIDGEND. || Deeley & Co. 2,932. 6 ‘aR 
For the erection of two shops and dwelling-houses in Bell 2,932 ‘6 Gal 
Wyndham Street. Mr. P. J. THomas, architect. Ellison . 2,810 -1 #4 
Lloyd > 41,675 aio eo Stansbery . 2,794. '¥2 “Gal 
Jones 1,626 /o 0 Chittenden & Simmons -~ 2,772 °2° al 
Price & Morgan 1/5750 05 2D Ashley . + 2,740 16! @ 
Thomas ; 1,535.0" <0 Brunton 2, 270% Ge 
P. GayLarD, Bridgend (accepted) . L512. peo Pearson & Turner .. 2,687. 16. -& 
Hadfield & Son 5 2,428 007 2m 
Mason ~ 2,411 19 . Bal 
CORBY. rena iy 4 4 
For the erection of a pair of residences, for the Kettering | White . 2,330 4 1 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. Biro. & North of England Asphalte Co. 2321 Lil. om 
Bat Ley, architects, Kettering. Constable, Hart & Co. . : : ep 2a ae ee 
Colyer £60753 Bo Parry & Son, Lrp., Kirton Lindsey 
Streather & Son 630 0 Oo (accepted) . é : ; 32,260 7 208 
C. & F. Henson ‘ 6162 70 M0 Brooke . : 2,107 to 
Smith & Edmunds . 608 oO o Haigh & Co. > 2,061 17. 6 
Kettering Co-operative Builders, Ltd. 598 10 0 Har dy & Atkinson . *1,969° 17 GH 
Dresser . 4 ‘ 3 é 574°0 0 Brunton gl OS4 7 ee 
Andrew . . 568 0 Oo Moran . 50 lyO32 2" oe 
H. Jupkins (accepted ) 566 0 Oo Pickthall & Son 1,744 10 0 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. | 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE Co. 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C.. Trask & Sons, 


The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRANI 
ee eee, 2 VP aveN OU., SLRANI 


Works: 
Gelderd Road, 
Guest ; and 

enboro’, 
Kents 


CONCRETE SLABS, 


ALFRED WALKER & SON, 


CONTRACTORS FOR Cy SPECIALISTS IN 


GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
DAmpP and DEADENS SouND, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Also for Damp Walls. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


For LAYING on Jorsts, 


FOR ALL CLIMATES 


WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDI 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., London, W. Be 
14 King Street, Leeds. 


Addresse 


OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplicd and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential! Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). — 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE, 


Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. 


ESTABLISHED 
1844, 


LONDON: . 
Bradshaw & Co., 
§2 Queen Victoria Street, E:C. 


BRADSHAW'S ASPHALTE 


For — CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTWAYS and BUILDINGS. . : 


PORTSMOUTH: 


E. Bradshaw & Son, 
322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 


LARGE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 King 8t., Leeds. 4 


ESTABLISHED 
1844, 


BRISTOL: | : 


Cc. Bradshaw & Son, | 
Chapel Street, St. Philip’ s Marsh, 


aH 
wo 
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SUPPLEMENT 
oo = 
CLEETHORPES—continued. DEVONPORT —continued. 

For construction of 18-inch main sewér, with manholes, Willans & Robinson .. , : : . £1,304 0 0 
lampholes, flushing chamber and gullies, sewer diver- Wright & Go, Cuca eases ; s - 1,271 0 0 
sion and storm-water overflow, foundations for a new Brush Electrical Engineering Company . 1,261 0 o 
30-feet road anda 35-feet road promenade, concrete in Masson & Scott & Co., Ltd. ‘ , + GEzsor von o 
Situ dwarf wall, pillars, steps, &c.,.and twe to-feet wide Storey & Son : ; : : hs PP E2Egeton 3 
footpaths, and about 4,000 yards rum of granite, kerb | Cole, Marchent & Morley Piney (1,458,008 -0 
and channel. Mr. E. RusHTon, engineer. Mirrtees, Watson & Co. (accepted) . Os: “Qo 

Barry . ; : ; ; . £6,206 13 1 Summers & Scott, Ltd. ; ; ‘ i 1,090 .0 -o 
oe & Son. . , 4 ‘ : : ae e : HANDSWORTH. 
Boi rm ; i 3 “ ; ; ( he SES For painting at Victoria Park. Mr. H. RicHarpson, sur- 
. c ‘2 . ° e e e veyor. 
J. & M. Patrick . ‘ 5 ° 4 ee he Or. O f 
a ies a as oe 5067 Oo oO See Son ay la . . . . 4618 o oO 
Parker & Sharpe . : : ‘ ‘ hs OO dy E35 x O dace)! : : : ‘ . , weagz 0) O 
ct 2 rue §2 5028-19, © a Bode 8. | hie, Weel es Vee op oy, O 
Pearson & Turner : H Wee. 4 #0072 10.1 0 Watkins : ‘ : : . , . - 450 0 O 
Brunton 5 : ; ; . a A,OOZ ALA. Cota ; ; } : : : . - 412 10 0 
Brunton : ; : F A 4 OW RS ie Garfield : ; 2 : : ; ° i SO Su Og O 
Hardy & Atkinson ; ; : : eA PIS Ve <3 Ostives Sea 2 : : . ° o B90 770” 0 
Mason . : : : ; ‘ : my 45753 UPL ¢ y ‘ ; ° » 322 7 4 
Brown Mieeito. 4 Hulbert & Ladbury F : , : , 320. of 0 
: } ; : : : : a Ay i : 
Hewins & Goopuann, Grimsby (accepted) . 4,509 7 9 A. BRYANT, ae ee - lie $280 4x0 
Watson & Co... é : ; . SU AAS!) S42 ; ; . 
Moran . ‘ : h f ? , = 3,917 8 5 | Fora steel girder bridge to be placed over the river Alyn 
Pickthall ; : . : Ps 737 04/0 at Rhyd-y-Mwyn, near Mold. 
Dorman, Lone & Co., Middlesbrough (ac- 

DEVONPORT. ci sk ee cepted ) ; : 4 : SEGIESEe Oe, O 

For the supply of surface condenser with € ectrically- ; y ee z 
driven pumps. Mr. J. W. Spark, borough electrical M pean Se OF ES Cora Coe 
engineer. . S. Rocers, Flint (accepted ) 313. 4 0 

Hayward, Tyler & Co. E ~ 42,1420 0.0 ISHAM. 

Wheeler Condensing Engineering Company 2,091 0 0 For the erection of residence and fencing. Messrs. Brrp & 
Haste Pump & Co... ; : . oe ON OO Bat.ey, architects, Kettering. 

Mather & Platt 3 3 ; an L\O20. 1 Or -O Brown & Son. ; ; A ‘ 4 . 4797 10 oO 

_ Belliss & Morcom 4 A L535 1.0 Berrill & Green ; ; ; ¥ BG ntada O 

- Browett-Lindley . ; ; af £;5001t. OF O Capps, Rowley & Keach é . , S768250 4 0 

_ Carrick & Wardle : > TETAS 5: 0%, O Lewis. : d . ’ ° ‘ 705. a 0 

Allen & Son ; : PETA 870-0) 60 Lewin & Son . d 4 4 ; Fe 70s ROO 
Balcke & Co. : ; ; . Penh 3545.0") 0 Smith, Edmunds & Co. . 7 x A . 762,00 
Bertrams, Ltd. . Z : : , ye ST ae he Bere ame Henson . 5 % ° ; : Pe GO8.0°) C 
Worthington Pump Compan 3 ; Re ade Or 0 Lewis. : 7 sae : . Ae PSO; | Ovi 
Richardsons & Westgarth . , : Puigzo oo}. Kettering Co-operative Builders, Ltd. . Ly PV ere) 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


| JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


Bloomsbury* Brass & Wire Works, 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEw OXFORD STREET, W.O. 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
Case, Litts, &c. 


NO on ae Bee a 


Ware wom PAIR Lass 30 SANE LONDON& 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, LANCASHIRE : : 


JOHNSON PHILLIPS CABLES, 


TESTED. GUARANTEED _s_ 


f ii 
fa IN 
AT 
MTU 
TT 
MITTIN) Pesta, ggetations fox ate 
: work for the protection of 
NTT ees ee 
TTT sem annicetin. 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


FIRE 


- INSURANCE COMPAN 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. £ 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. - 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 


TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all k 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ Total Security, 4,000,000. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 


Ironwork. . EVERYWHERE, 
Cc. J. UTLEY & CO. PHCENIX NF A 


ene : 
(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


66 4 : ; 

SAMSON” 4 
SOLID (a>. 

BRAIDED 


STEEPLE JACKS, ASSURANCE CO Ltd 
ical Engi & . 
ectrical Engineers ¢ Conran, |FIRE OFFICE 


Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 
CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 49 LOMBARD STREET, 


gta nate, a = aout: Parsabents Prices. 

epairs Ol a. inds without stoppage of wor cS. 

~ ST eReY T LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 


y ‘ee of the ordinary | 
W oS so-called “ best” 

ov? sash lines at practi- 
e @ cally THE SAME 
oy PRICE. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the demand for the Cathedral aS 
RITY. 2S 17 18 SPECIFIED by th 
Series, all Numbers previous to ABSOLUTE SECU GS pak Archies 
Ju 30, 1904 Naveed LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. ©.) © as iaep ibys’ Bet 
oe a a ie ae PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS Leva 
4 a . ’ é ee 
neorp.), § 


LOSSES PAID OVER 


Publisher ‘‘The Architect,” £2 v4 ,O 00,00 oO. 


6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.0. 


~ 8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.0. 
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LONDON. — LONDON—continued, 


¥or the supply of 750,000 stoneware ducts required for the Pickerings, Ltd. . ji. Ce £927 Io 90 
electric cables in connection with the reconstruction for Spencer & Co. SH) Me : ; , te tS 
electrical traction of portions of the London County Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd. ° : oP a: 909 Gla 
Council’s existing tramways, and for the construction A pee (eae Leah tele 3 . att es 

; : -& A, ; : 5 § : 10 0 @ 

of various authorised tramways. Amount of tender Fiitchen & Soi Tia ee: 360° on 

or 730,000 ducts, are én alternate 775 0. 

Rate per shee: Rodgers & Kaye. ; - ‘ ‘ ; 740 0 O 

1,000 ducts. provision.) Holt & Willett. * v ‘ f : 7284 Gage 

[Lee , : . : -£24 0 0 £18,500 0 o Smith, Ltd. : is : : : . A 699 0 Oo 

Naylor Brothers - RI OO 16,250 0 oO Carrick & Sons, Ltd. - , : , 2680,50>@ 

Cummings & Co. . ‘ STO a8 Bb 13,193 15 oO 2 ’ “ alternate 761. 0 0 
Ingham’s Firebrick Co. PLO 13, O 12,987 10 o Carrick & Ritchie; Edinburgh (recommended : 

Sutton & Co. ; . Peto HOw 12,375 610,50 for acceptance) . ; : é : 678 0 oO 

Wragge & Son, Ltd... eks ES 11,437-10 oO Gibb & Co., Ltd. . : Po ag 4 ; 664.0 o 

Hosea Tugby & Co.,Ltd. . 14 11° 8 11437 10 0} Jessop & Appleby Brothers; Ltd. ; 620 0 o 

Mansfield ‘ : rena 18 ets 11,437 10 o . (Not to specification) 

Knowles & Co. . : Sy eR) 11,437 10 oO Herbert, Morris & Bastert, Ltd. . Miter 477 8 o 

The Stourbridge Glazed Brick (Not to specification) 

Sn ey eo a at "aabee, Oe. iva mae For the erection of a building and stores, for the Edmonton 

n oly Urban District Council. Mr. Henry W. Doez, 

Stanley Bros., Ltd., Nuneaton architect. 

(250,000) (recommended) . r3.°0. © 10,250 0 Oo ess P 

G. Skey & Co., Ltd., London ee : ewes d : 4 ; re " e 

(500,000) (recommended ) iPad AQ NO 9,481, 5 oO Wallis ; ; Behe GR 

For the supply, delivery and erection of three 1o-ton over- Groves & Sons : : : ; , -' 21928 O Lo6 
head travelling hand cranes required for use at the mead... : : : : : . + 259 19.20 
Streatham, Battersea and Wandsworth sub-stations, A. G. Curisp, Walthamstow (accepted ) . i26188 oO ao 
for London County Council. 

Butters Bros. & Co. . 4 A : - £2,385 9 0 

Dougill’s Engineering, Ltd. 1 | “TS 77O Agee MACCLESFIELD. 

Cowans, Sheldon & Co., Ltd... . - 1,290 0 0} For the erection of boundary walls at the workhouse. Mr. 
Parsons, Brierley Hill, Ltd. : : ~ | 1,278 Soeeo JABEz Wricut, architect, 
Rawlinsons, Ltd. Na : : - 1,225 °Rogeo Bailey 4 Skit . £480 0 o 
Steel Rope’ Pulley Block Co., Ltd. sf Lj TOSsO aR Dakin 0 ae ae . : : © B79 COD 
Flavell & Churchill : e. ; -; | dy L508 UO ae Roylance & Go., ltd. i.) <. : 5 -. 430%: O06 
Smith & Sons : ; 5 ‘ - I,I28e.0mmeo Cundiffe . . ae 5 , P ke Pees 
Leeds Engineering and Hydraulic Co, Ltd. — 1,088) fom Pickford . 3 Pe ae : : ; » BOF OMe 
Larmuth & Co. : ; : ; . 1,028 0 ap Berry & Sons. 15-1 tye « 349.16 93 
Booth & Brothers, Ltd. : : : 5 990 0 Oo J. Clayton, Macclesfield (accepted ) F + 339 ‘0.10. 
Ffenderson & Co. F : : : : 980 0 Oo Simpson & Son, j : oS SIR abe 4 


G. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. seicco,eatscor, vo ruses menonaurs 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


Ali communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Tie em 


SES earnammman cso cyetee RETO Oh oe arenas - 
<u 
5 ou 
we 
° tf 
=] 
oz 
S Ll 
® 
Sx 
[9 
ws ROCHESTER KENT - 
4 - LONDON OEFICE 139 DUEN VIGTORIA STREET 
Contractors to the ADMIRALTY LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Cétithn 8 Y 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand y used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, ee DOOKYARDE exstancae 


(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS H 
3 RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and’ Import Markets. Estimates for large oF ‘comall quartiten eee is 


All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE » Suaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. ; 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd, HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, * QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. SUBSCRIPTION TO 


EXCHITEC- T ) TT 
TURAL a RR A ou C ah Aa. THIS JOURNAL 


SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS, 19/- PER ANNUM. 


: 


7 
| 
» 
’ 

j 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEWBURY. 


15 


For erecting a Carnegie library and reading-room.. Mr. | For the erection of elementary schools, for the Norfolk 
S, J. L. Vincent, borough surveyor. - education’ committee. Messrs. Ortey & Hawarp, 
Plumb . : Naas JLT,O83%. a 9 architects, Great Yarmouth. 

Chivers ‘ ee y,005 an’ O Baker, Ltd. . : 4 £7,874 0 0 
Elms . P : i : ; ; 1,959 0 Oo Girling & Smith . £67 Sat are 
Hoskins Bros., Newbury (recommended) 1,920 0 O Riches . : 6,734 9 © 
Brazier . ; : ; 1,818 oO oO Chapman : 6,590 0 © 
Carter & Wright . 6,549 90 0 
NORWICH. | Porter . 6,400 0 0 
For alterations, additions and in part taking down and re- bia & Son rope o 0 
building premises for the Norwich Masonic Association, Hawe aoe It 9 
Ltd. Mr. Avsert C. Havers, architect, Norwich. S ts S : at at ee O50 
Bath: : f £2,700 0 0 pencer,; Santo & Co. . 6,260 0 
Boddy & Son. 2,516 0 O eg : ; 250 5,9 5° 
Anderson & Son . 2,497 0 O Ne a ; gel vate 
Daws & Son 2,489 0 O nets 3 Bre o 0 
Scarles Bros. 2,465 0 O ch ua Seas. 
Me he ce ee 8 2,455 0 0 Cay hae : sors 5° 
Younes & Son, Norwich (accepted ) 2425 OQ) Oo O: k Buildi ieee oe aA ag 
Greengrass . i SE 2,400 O O CN Fela hey 008 0 0 
Chapman RR we 6 Eh ee eA . 2,399 0 O Hannant ; beet Ma Re 
Gill ; 2397 0 0 Blyth . ; Cait - a hy ae 5,905 0 Oo 
; : : ; t ’ : Brytu & Sons, Sheringham (accepied ) 5,950 10° 0 
OVERTON. 
For carrying-out the work in connection with the proposed STAFFORD. 
surface-water sewer at Bangor. For the erection of Stoneyford bridge, Longnor. 
Davies . . s ? yo Se ee £108 15 oO C. J. Nevitt, Stafford j : UL 2Sc ae 
Williams & Sons . *s , : gl o O 
PricE Wi.iams, Overton (accepted ) 83 4 0 
Williams : ie : : : 4 7.90.0 , ; WELLINGTON. 
For alterations in the Council’s yard. 
SHEFFIELD. Holmes . iy hy MOUS Ae 

For alterations and additions to the workhouse hospital, Fir Pearce LA Gey O 

Vale, Sheffield. Mr. H. J. Potrer, 24 Norfolk Row, Edwards . £20 5.0%, © 
Sheffield. Pg P i ; i Gi4i On. 0 
. Roper (accepted ) 104,09 
EsHELBY & SON (accepiea ) a £712 1 .5.., 0 aaa nee 
; SLEEKBURN. 
For the erection of new church. Mr. ArTHUR B. PLUMMER, WORCESTER. 

F.R.LB.A., diocesan architect, Newcastle. For painting the exterior and interior of the infirmary. 

Joun Goutpine, Blyth (accepted). Hratu & Son (accepted ) | £144 ‘10° O 


WINSOR & NEWTON, } 


LIMITED, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 
SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES | 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WRITE TO 
88 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. W., 


for CATALOGUE. 


Ree 


STONE FE 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


x 


pike Registered 
TRADE, MARK 
y 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


Cc 
Sea RO HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 
“3 LONDON DEPOTS: 


4 HEAD 


ee, 


BATH. 


‘ 
‘fs OFFICES 7> be opto” Tt a ; ir G:W.R , WESTBOURNE PARK j 
dale © 3 7 ‘ L&SWw.R. NINE ELMS SW. 

_ LIVERPOOL : en SH [UAE 305 mie re Sea, Noe 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, cg ihe stadt let WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER 2 
a3 EXCHANGE St EAST. 5 ER BU ILOING rae TRAFFORD PARK £) 
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SUPPLEMENT | 
WALES. GOUROCK. ) 


For laying 13,200 square yards of tar-paving in various For extension of gasworks. 


playgrounds, Pontypridd, for the education committee. Accepted tenders. 

Mr. P. R. A. WitLovcupy, engineer and surveyor. William Steel & Co., mason. 
Harrop. tel py Sot Sar a Re :  £3;376 er 6 J. & R. Houston, iron. 
Walker & Sons ‘ . . - 2,549 7 9 G. M’C. Stevenson, slater. 
Robinson c 4 ‘ ; 4 »& (2i228 0 Oe D. M'Ewing, plumber. 
Public Works Co. : 4 : ‘ - 1,943 3 0 
Asphaltic Co. : ; . , ; . tS 86 7aae NORWICH. 
Read & Sons ; . ; § ; - 1,888 0 9 | For proposed restoration of tower at church of St. Gregory, 
Collins & Co. : ‘ ‘ ‘ s - «1,886 1/7) 2 Norwich. 
Constable, Hart & Co. . 4 4 3 5 1,885" 6 a Youngs & Son v 5 a een ‘ £823 foie 
Smart & Sons. 4 : . . - 1,832 18 6 Hawes . : , ras : : . 656 18 -¢@ 
Whitwill ‘ , . . : j Mee Cece tage (6) Hall ; ‘ ‘ ; : : : «. 645° haa 
Ellison . . : 4 \ : : iol 7 SOe nea J. T. Smiru, Norwich (accepied) .  -, . 619) 4ogme 
Ingham. ; : , : : : : 1739 7 4) For partial restoration of Stody Church, Norfolk. 
John. . : ; : : A rn ay ee ee Chatton & Grimson : ; » £24793 08 oe 
Brook . ; : 7 q : ; he (28 Chapman . ; , ; : : > 1,026" ine 
Bradshaw & Sons . : 4 4 ») wtl7 aoe io Riches . | ‘ ; : rego bee 
Haig & Co. ‘ : : ; ; |) L722 eae ’ 
Burgess & Co. . 4 5 4 . 2 tj)6038 ae Bio 
Lowe . A j : ‘ 4 3 > Eh Si pes 
Smith-Jones. ; 4 , 5 : .- E5572) OUEG TRADE NOTES. 
Shepherd cae z : : : : 1,540 8 B99 Messrs. SaInspuRY Bros., Ltp.,- Walthamstow, London, 
Asphalte United Co. : LAT eT hase just erected a new clock in the United Methodist Free 


NortH or Enctanp AspHatte Co., Man- church at Bude, Cornwall. It shows the time on two 


chester (accepted) 3 1,367 9 10 dials and strikes the hours.and half-hours. It was executed 
WINDSOR. . generally to the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe., 
For alterations at the Guildhall, Windsor. Mr. E. A. Sticx- Mr. HEINRICH, who for a number of years has been. con- 
LAND, borough surveyor. nected with the Custodis Company, has started business, 
Hendry . . . Salo ae . . - £385 0 0 trading under the name of Heinrich & Co., and is prepared 
Watson . . : . . : . - 295 © © | to undertake the erection of tall chimney-shafts for factories, 
Burfoot & Son . . . . . * 295 © © | &c., on an improved system. 
Reavell . : . . : , : + 5295 ee WHENEVER the history of the strengthening of concrete 
Cooper & Son ’ cas) he by the aid of steel is written the name of Coignet should be 
GREEN & Son, Clewer (accepied) : + a) en er athe’ first page. The system has been widely utilised. 
: 4 i It :will henceforth be available in England, for Mr. G. C. 
Received too late for classification. Waterman, who has been a member of M. Edmond Coignet’s 
BILSTON. staff for several years, has been appointed general agent for 
For construction of sewers in the town, for the District | the United Kingdom. » He has already been entrusted with 
Council. the construction of floors and roofing on the Coignet 
H. Hortoway, Wolverhampton (accepted ) £38,495 0 oO! system. 
EE 3 
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also FLOORING TILES. 


\ 


2 Va. MSTA: Z CMs Telegraphic Address, “ RICHARDS, TUNSTALL.” 


Nat, Telephone No. 310 Central. 


London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLICA 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 


HITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. ide 


Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on application. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LANGWITH LODGE, NOTTS. 


THE RESTORATION OF MARK CHURCH, SOMERSET.—VIEW LOOKING 
¢ N.W.—INTERIOR, LOOKING 8.E. 


NO. 1 COURT, COUNTY SESSIONS HOUSE, PRESTON. 


——— 


A HOUSE AT SIDCUP. 


SEWER VENTILATION. 


TuerE is an objection everywhere to sewer ventilators, and 
if it were not for the strong arm of the law they would be 
likely to be destroyed by inhabitants of houses in their 
vicinity. Rawlinson’s coarse maxim was, “The greater the 
stink, the more efficient is the ventilator,” but it will take a 
Jong time for those who are not officials to accept that belief. 
Mr. W. E. Farrer, by his “Omnifex” system, will enable 
the evil, as well as the prejudice, to be overcome. His 
apparatus is not merely an outlet for foul air from sewers,; 
itis at the same time a fresh-air inlet. By having two 
tubes of different sizes, one being within the other, the two 
kinds of air pass in different directions. The fresh air 
enters through a “bonnet” with aluminium flaps. and 
gratings. It has sometimes happened that sanitary 
apparatus do not realise all the expectations of inventors, 
but from its simplicity and scientific principles the 
“ Omnifex ” system appears to be fitted to become a most 
efficient aid towards public health, for the outlet can be 
raised to any height which is desired. is. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Ir is not long since we noticed a catalogue of boilers and 
radiators manufactured by Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, Ltd., 
of the Atlas Works, Halifax.. They have just issued 
another containing the latest information on the subject. 
Their foundry department has been enlarged, and they are 
now prepared to supply the whole of the necessary parts 
for heating apparatus, both boilers, radiators, pipes and 


= 


valves, &c. 1 1 
, widely used throughout Great Britain and on the Continent, 


| period. of two years. 


Their cast-iron sectional boilers are already 


and their wrought-iron boilers are also well known and 
approved. All wrought-welded and cast-iron boilers are 
most carefully tested by hydraulic pressure before leaving 
the works, and a “certificate: of test and origin” given, if 
desired; they also guarantee .the materials, workmanship 
and general satisfactory working of their boilers for a 
The catalogue contains superior 
illustrations, and much information is given in tabular form. 


VENTILATION AND SECURITY. 


Onr ‘of the difficulties at. the present time is to utilise 
ordinary windows at night without diminishing the security 
of the building. against burglars. The evidence given in 
courts at every assizes reveals that the window is commonly 
selected as the point of attack. Various means have been 
proposed. The latest is the “Lorie” patent ventilating 
window-fastener. By an ingenious arrangement the window 
can be opened to. the extent of, say, 6 inches, but it 
cannot be moved from the outside. When the handle 
is, turned downwards the fastener is ejected and holds a 
plate securely. Another advantage is that the rattling of 
windows is prevented. The fastener.is manufactured by 


/Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Ltd., of the Soho Foundry, Bir- 


mingham, and the name of the firm is a sufficient guarantee 
of the worth of the new fastener. 


Cent ed 


PHo@nix-LikE there has arisen on the Cleethorpes pier, 
owned ‘by the Great Central Railway Company, a very 
handsome new concert and dancing pavilion, in place of the 
old one destroyed by fire. The new structure is to be 
opened on the Saturday before Whitsuntide, and to mark 
the special occasion a remarkably strong array of musical 
talent has been engaged by the company. Almost need- 
less to say, excursions will be run from all parts at cheap 
fares, and it, is anticipated that Cleethorpes will enjoy a 
record number of visitors. 


| 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE architects of the Bloomsbury Chapel, lately referred 
to in this column, are Messrs. George Baines and R. Palmer 
Baines. , 

THe Central Employers’ Federation in Stockholm last 
week declared a lock-out against the bricklayers. . Other 
branches of the building trade are also affected by this 
decision, which throws 15,000 men out of employment. 


Wes Ley Co..ece, Sheffield, is to be altered in order to 
provide accommodation for 400 scholars, at an estimated 
cost of 18,0007. Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton are the archi- 
tects. The building is now in charge of the education 
committee. 

Mr. Witizam WItson FREEMAN, builder and contractor, 
Chester, died suddenly at his residence on the 2oth inst. at the 
age of sixty-three. Among his more important jobs were the 
restoration of Chester Council chamber after the fire, the 
building of the isolation hospital and the public baths, and 
extensive contracts for the late Lord Harlech and others. 


TueE members of the Birmingham district of the National 
Association of Master Plumbers held their annual outing on 
the 2oth inst., when, by permission of the Corporation of 
Birmingham water department, they visited the Elan valley 
and inspected the waterworks. On arrival at Rhayader the 


party were taken over the works to the various dams and | 


reservoirs. 

THE new Crown and Mitre hotel, Carlisle, which has been 
in course of erection for some years, will be opened on 
June 1. Accommodation has been provided for about sixty 
beds, at a cost of 50,0007. The hotel comprises basement, 
ground floor and first, second and third floors. At the 
wings there is a fourth floor. The basement is excavated 
and cellared, and six shops have been arranged for on the 
ground floor. Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, of Carlisle and 
Leeds, are the architects, and Messrs. Beaty Bros. builders. 

A Bit has been passed by both houses of the New York 
State Legislature “to amend the Greater New York Charter 
in relation to the use of patented articles.” One clause 
decrees that “No officer of the city government shall order 
any householder or freeholder to use any patented article 
on any building or in any public street or place, except 


THE LATEST 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SAN 


Flows Freely, 


Hard Wearing, 
Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 


__ NEW. GROSS, SE. 


2! ain oe CPD 


oe a oe 


under such circumstances that there can be a fair and 
reasonable opportunity for competition, the conditions to 
secure which shall be prescribed by the Board of Estimat 
and Apportionment.” a 
Tue Liverpool Corporation have decided to give an 
assurance to the Local Government Board that the Corpo- 
ration would rehouse, upon the sites cleared under the 
powers of the Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act, or upon: 
other sites to be approved by the Board, such proportion 
{not less than one-half) of the persons who might be dis- 
placed under future presentments by such clearances, unless. 
the Board subsequently consented to waive or modify this. 
requirement in view of the amount of suitable vacant land 
accommodation available for the persons to be displaced. 


Hoty Triniry Cuurcu, London Road, Derby, which 


replaces a structure erected in 1831, was dedicated on the 
18th inst. 


apse at the east end; the west end of the nave merges into 


the tower, which rises to a height of about 120 feet, and — 
The exterior — 
of the building: is of red brick, with Coxbench stone 


which is fitted with a clock with four dials. 
dressings. The roof of the nave is lofty and is supported 
by stone pillars. 
are, also of stone. 
800., The cost was about £11,500. The church is from 
the design of Mr. Charles E, Hewitt, of Westminster and 
Brighton. 
Derby. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Estimates are sought by the Edinburgh electric-lighting 
committee amounting to 4,o00/, for new water-tube boilers. 
for M'Donald Road station. The total candle-power applied 
for during the year has amounted to 84,375. 


Tue Ashton Board of Guardians have adopted a scheme: 


for lighting by electricity the new hospitals and the work- | 


house. The cost will be 3,1622, and Mr. Rhodes, of 
Manchester, will superintend the work. 


Tue largest electric generator in the world has been 
completed at Niagara Falls by the Canada Electric Com- 


PRODUCTION. : 


One Gallon covers from 


60 to 70 Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


LENE” 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 

SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 

10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. | 


RED LABEL FOR OUT- 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 
3315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
| WEATHER. - 


The new church is in the Early English style, — 
and consists of a nave with aisles and transepts and an 


The dressings to the arches and windows _ 
There is seating accommodation for 


The contractors are Messrs. Walker & Slater, of — 
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pany, of Peterborough, Ontario. It is to be used in the 
power works erected at the Falls and is of 12,000 horse- 
power. i 

Tue London County Council last week decided to pur- 
chase the unexpired term of the lease of the North Metro- 
politan Tramway Company and its stock for 436,000/., and 
to proceed with the electrification of the system. The 
ultimate cost of the acquisition of the London tramway 


Jines and their electrification is estimated at 12 millions 
sterling. A i ante. 

Tue directors of the Electric Railway and Tramway 
Carriage Works, Preston, have decided to purchase the 
Castle Car Works, Hadley, Salop, and the British Electric 
ar Works, Old Trafford, Manchester, for 85,o00/. from the 
Amalgamated Waggon Company, Birmingham, who bought 
the undertakings when in liquidation for 65,000. 

Messrs. M‘Dowa tt, STEVEN & Co., Ltp., manufacturers 
of iron staircases, &c., of Glasgow, Falkirk, and 4 Upper 
Thames Street, London, have secured a large order from 
Messrs. Preece & Cardew, consulting engineers, London, 
on behalf of the River Plate Electricity Company, Ltd., for 
tthe electric-light arc-lamp pillars and carriers required for 
‘La Plata. Stag 

Tyr Penrith Urban Council received an offer from the 
National Electric Construction Company to take over, on 
favourable terms, the powers of the Council as to electricity 
‘supply obtained by provisional order. The Council decided 
that they would entertain the question of leasing their 
powers to a company, and that offers from substantial 
«companies be invited by public advertisement. 

Necotrations between Greenock Corporation and the 
Greenock and Port Glasgow Tramway 
respect to terms for a supply of electricity for the next 
five years from Whitsunday have been brought to a con- 
‘clusion. According to ‘the ‘agreement, the company 
guarantees a minimum ‘annual consumption of 500,000 
units, and the payment is to be at the following rates :— 
‘First 500,000 units, at r.bd. per unit; next 200,000 units, 
1.25d. per unit ; next 200,000 units, 1d. per unit; and all 
units per annum consumed in excess’ of 900,000 units, 
0.85d. per unit. The maximum demand is not to exceed 
660 k.w. 


Company with- 


A SCHEME is being promoted in Germany for the con- 
nection of certain: important towns, by means of electric 
railway. It is proposed to establish between Disseldorf 
and Cologne, a distance of twenty-four miles, between Halle 
and Leipzig, 'ia distance of twenty miles, and between 
Wiesbaden and Frankfurt-on-Maine, a distance of twenty-six 
miles, a train service which in the towns and suburbs shall 
serve all the purposes of a tramway, but shall traverse the 
intervening distances at a speed of. between fifty and 
sixty miles an hour. 


Tur Islington Borough Council were informed by the 
electrical engineer that the cost of a report on everything 
connected with the Council’s electricity undertaking by an 
expert must depend upon the status of the expert called in 
and the magnitude of the work he was. called upon to do. 
Professor Kennedy's fee for advising on the propased 
expenditure of 15,000/, would be 752, and on that basis a 
report on the whole of the 400,000/. invested would cost 
about 2,000/., and if: extensive reports were required a good 
deal more. 

Tue electricity department of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion were recently summoned before the city justices, on 
the information of the chief inspector of. the sanitary 
department of the Corporation, for allowing dense black 
smoke to be emitted from the tall chimney at the Stuart 
Street electricity station. The offence was admitted, and 
an explanation was offered by the resident engineer that 
the smoke was caused by certain experiments. The usual 
order to abate in twenty-eight days was made. Several 
manufacturing firms were also fined for allowing black 
smoke to escape from their chimneys. 

Tue International Railway Congress have had an 
opportunity of examining a device for the prevention of 
train wrecks exhibited by the Pennsylvania Railway authori- 
ties in the Railway Appliance Exhibition, Washington. It 
is believed, says the special correspondent of the Glasgow 
Herald, that the invention will absolutely prevent train 
wrecking. The device works independently of the engine- 
driver. An electrical mechanism automatically sets the 
brakes in the case of a broken rail, an open drawbridge, a 
misplaced point or any similar defects: It also operates a 
yalve that shuts off steam on the engine. 


merican Maple 


Flooring: 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 


THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCED. 
| 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 
D. WITT & COMPANY, 


Telephone No. 773 King’s Cross. Telegraphic Address, “Veneer, London.” 


Over 1,000 in use. 


THE “ELLKAY-CORNES” FOLDING BATH 


GOLD MEDAL. 


AND 


COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, 
and FOLDING BATH, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS AND TENEMENTS. 
Adapted for all wp-to-date Municipal and Private Housing Schemes. 


4 Specification, Plans and Working Drawings supplied on application. Inspection of blocks of 

hundreds of dwellings where installed arranged by appointment. 
Se age PML OM ee : 

BATH-ROO PEN. 


THE “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH for Bedrooms and Dressing-Rooms. eo sitany Insti 
THE POPULAR ‘“ ELLKAY.” A Cheaper Bath for Artisan’s Dwellings. i" tute's Medal, Exhibition, 


ELLKAY & CORNES, iwteD,. 


BATH HOUSE, 59. HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


DEORD LEMERE & CO. 


“ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil, &c. 
Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


LONDON, W.C.. (RST F008) 


8 


BE 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, 
iPHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 


147 STRAND, 
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THe Wednesbury Town Council have approved an 
agreement with the South Staffordshire Tramway Company 
for the purchase of the tramway undertaking in the borough, 
including the depot, offices and. machinery at King’s Hill, 
but excluding any portion of the line between James Bridge 
and Darlaston, for 28,920/. Of this, 11,500/, represents the 
price ofthe depdt which was to be resold, and the balance 
would be repayable in thirty years, the tramway company 
reimbursing both principal and interest. 
been given that the reconstruction and electrical equipment 
of the Darlaston line should be undertaken forthwith, and 


when this had been carried out measures could be taken | 


for the reopening of the Dudley section. 


Tue electrified section of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway between Liverpool and Southport is being metalled 


with a very hard marble-like stone of great non-conductive | 
This stone, which will take 3,000 volts without | 


power. : | ; 
penetration, is spread in a thin coating underneath and 


between sleepers, and renders the live rail perféctly harm- | 
Under these circumstances anyone touching the live | 


less. 
rail receives no shock unless he forms a direct contact 
between the live and dead rail. 
ballast, which is obtained from a quarry near Darlington, 
has already been adopted on the North-Eastern Railway’s 
electric lines in the Newcastle district with satisfactory 
effect. 


VARIETIES. 


Messrs, J.. & W. Srewart, Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin, and Belfast, have received the contract from the 
Department of Agriculture for the erection of temporary 
buildings for the Royal College of Science in Dublin. 

TueE Birkenhead Corporation have been making experi- 
ments with a new dust-laying composition, with what appear 
to be satisfactory results. The scene of the operations was 
about a mile in length of Laird Street. 

Tue Glasgow Corporation have appointed a deputation 
to proceed to Berlin and Brussels to examine and report as 
to the system in use in those places for giving the correct 
time on the public clocks: In Glasgow several unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to accomplish this object. 


THE MOMENTUM ENGINE (Patented), The Discovery 


A promise had ° 


This special non-conductive | 


“Tue Mantada partition slabs of the Adamant Company, 
Ltd., have been subjected’ to tests by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee. . The 23-inch slab withstood the 
heat for too minutes before a vertical crack appeared. A 
2g-inch slab stood well through the fire test, but the parti- 
tion was weakened by the carbonising of the wood slips. 
which should have held it together. 

A Locat GoverRNMENT Boarp inspector inquiry was 
held on the 23rd inst. at the Public Hall, Erdington,, 
respecting an application of the District Council to borrow 
8,000/. for the purchase of the Rookery estate at Birches 
Green for the purpose of a depot and recreation ground, 
and 11,000/. for the provision of Council offices and public: 
library. . . 

Ar Canterbury new. sewerage and sewage-disposal 
works have been opened at the irrigation farm. The works 
were commenced about seventeen months ago, and the 
plant consists chiefly of four pumps capable of pumping 
100,000 gallons per hour, and two larger ones capable of 
dealing with 200,000 per hour. The cost of the whole 
scheme was about 28,000/. 

THe Dunfermline Town Council recently resolved to 


proceed with a scheme involving an expenditure of between ” 
_ 8,o00/. and 9,000/. for the erection of an additional storage 


tank and the construction of filters at the auxiliary ponds. 
The finance committee, however, have since recommended 
that it is inexpedient, in view of the state of the burgh 
finances, to proceed with the scheme. 

Tue Building Societies’ Association in their thirty-sixth 
annual report presented on Wednesday, state that the 


Association now occupies a stronger and more assured ’ 


position than in any previous period of its history. It now 
represents building societies whose total assets, according 
to the last report issued by the chief registrar, amount to 
upwards of 39,000,000/. TF 

Tue police and sanitary committee of the House of 
Commons have signified their consent to clauses of the 
Liverpool Corporation omnibus Bill relating to the borrow- 
ing of 200,000/, for street improvements. Clause 31 sanec- 
tions the repayment of the loan by means of a cumulative 
sinking fund in addition to the usual way of annual equal 
instalments. 


NOW IN OPERATION AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, LONDON, N. 


THE discovery; that, a free racing Flywheel possesses two natures, under one 
pounds—notwithstanding it weighs a ton, and the second nature of the Flywheel is, that when it is connected to a working load it will throw 
out the rotary value of the centres of the weights in motion, by the square of the velocity, the centre of Gyration. 
This discovery means several great Flywheels, each separately driven by any motive power, each F] 
a working shaft, to which it is connected, and,from which 
prove that the Theory of Energy is false. 


This 


it is disconnected for a greater length of time. 
Engine can be seen running the electric light at the Alexandra Palace. 


Radium, 
It is explained free. 


The Engine has taken a first-class Diploma of Merit atthe Alexandra Palace for Electric Lighting. 
Offices: 19, 192 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.c. 


<< 


e Gates in English Oak 
With Posts, Hangings and Spring Sneck complete, delivered at £7 15s. 


Write for ; 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Peter Patrick Son, 


GATES a Specialty. 
Otley, Yorks. 


_ Of Mechanically-made Power. 


—it will receive rotary’ motion for the application of twenty 


ywheel taking its regular turn to revolve 
and also these Engines, 


WHITWICK COLLIERY COMPANY, Lt. 


COALVILLE, Near LEICESTER. 
Facing Bricks MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST LEICESTERSHIRE RED, WHITE & BUFF 


PRESSED & WIRE-CUT FACING BRICKS. 
‘Terra-Cotta. . 


Floor Quarries, Red Sand Stocks, specially made SEWER 
BRICKS, as supplied to Derby and other Corporations. 


TERRA-COTTA IN RED, BUFF, 
TAWNY and GREY. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


MRS. SIDDONS AS THE 


THE ENTRY OF ALEXANDER THE GREA 


THE HISTORY OF CLOVIS. 


JAS. NORTHCOTE, ESQ. 
A BACCHANTE (Lavy HA 


THE EXALTATION OF ART. 


ST. PAUL PREACHING AT EPHESUS. ; 
black. Size, Thirty Inches in depth by Twenty Inches in width. Price, 
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A carcE blast furnace on the American principle, erected 
by the Frodingham Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., was 
lighted on the 19th inst. The latest machinery in the 
market in the shape of blowing engines, &c., and automatic 
charging apparatus is attached, and ‘the make of pig-iron at 
this furnace is expected to treble any one of those now in 
blast on the firm. All the ironstone is calcined before 
using. 

A CONFERENCE of representatives of the City Corpora- 

tion, the Westminster City Council and metropolitan 
borough councils held at Westminster on Friday last 
passed a resolution urging the Government to introduce a 
Bill into Parliament to give the highway authorities greater 
power to prevent the constant opening of public streets by 
the Postmaster-General and electric light, tramway and 
other companies. 
_ A new hospital, erected at a cost of 10,000/., on the 
pavilion system has been opened in Mexborough. The 
designs of Mr. J. E. Knight, Rotherham, were selected from 
the 27 sets submitted. The contractors were Messrs. W. 
Thornton & Son, Rotherham. The granolithic paving was 
supplied by Messrs. Hodkin & Jones, Ltd., Havelock Bridge 
Works, Sheffield. The laundry was equipped by Messrs. 
Summerscales, Ltd., Keighley, Yorks. 


Tue Bishop of Carlisle, in dedicating new bells at Bow- 
ness Church, near Carlisle, referred to the sweetness of bells 
in some country places, but said that he had lived in towns 
and would have been thankful if he could have buried nine- 
tenths of the bells whose clanging noise made them a 
nuisance. It was no testimonial to a church or chapel to 
have a cracked bell making a row all down the street. 
The whole question of bells in towns wanted recon- 

_ sideration. 
‘Tur waterworks committee of the Lincoln City Council 
have conferred with Mr. G. H. Hill, of the firm of G. H. Hill 
- & Sons, engineers, with regard to a new supply of water for 
the city. He recommended a scheme for obtaining it from 
- Dorrington at a probable capital cost of 90,000/. exclusive of 
legal and engineering expenses. The working expenses 
for softening and pumping, exclusive of interest on capital, 
will probably be between 8,o00/. and 9,000/. a year. The 

ommittee came to no definite decision in the matter. 


Tue Surrey education committee some months ago 
issued picture postcards to the schools under their control 
as an encouragement to the pupils to attend regularly. The 
scheme has not: proved an unqualified success, and. the 
opinion of the divisional school attendance committees is 
being asked as to the advisability of continuing it. . The 
cost is about 750/.per-annum. .A sum of 50o0/. appeared in 
the estimates for the supply of a million postcards. 

A sEconp edition of the “ Furniture Styles,” by Herbert 
E. Binstead, editor of the Furniture Record, will be issued 
immediately. The work has been well received, and the 
first edition published in November last is entirely ex- 
hausted. No book covering the same ground has hitherto 
been issued at such a low price (five shillings). It is fully 
illustrated throughout and covers a period from: the Eliza 
bethan'to L’Art Nouveau styles, the latter style being fully 
treated. The publisher is Mr. A. H. Botwright, 14 City 
Road, E.C. 

Messrs. WEsTGARTH, RicHarpson & Co., Ltd., have com- 
pleted the first of a pair of the largest rolling mill engines 
in the world. The engines are intended to drive a new 
4o-inch cogging mill. They consist of a set of three crank 
vertical compound engines of 15,000 horse-power, having 
cylinders’ of 45-inch diameter and 52-inch stroke. The 
engines are designed to work up to 200 revolutions per 
minute, the steam pressure being 200 lbs. per square inch. 
The weight of the engines is 500 tons each. The labour 
saving contrivances will enable them to be operated by one 
man. 

Tue Association of Master Plumbers, at their annual 
meeting in Buxton on Monday, confirmed the minutes of 
the half-yearly and central. board meetings, the latter con- 
taining a resolution expressing great regret and disapproval 
at the resolution of the sub-committee of the water regula- 
tions joint committee suggesting that local associations 
should insist on registration as a qualification of authorisa- 
tion. The Association also considered that the effects would 
be most unjust to many engaged in plumbing, because 
registration in its present condition could not be taken as 
an absolute test of qualification. The resolution was 
ordered to be sent to the committee on water regulations 
and the various local authorities and the Local Government 
Board. 
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~ ‘THE county surveyor to the Cumberland County Council 
in his report to the highways committee states that the 
increasing use of traction engines and motor cars must 
necessarily increase the cost of maintaining the main 
trunk roads: He finds as a rule thatthe. inflated tyres of 
the quickly driven motor car do quite as much damage 
to the surtace of the strong roads as the heavier traction 
engine, as they pull up the binding and so loosen the 
surface of the roads. If the speed were limited to fifteen 
miles an hour this damage would be almost imperceptible. 
THE floating steel dry dock now approaching completion 
at Baltimore for the Philippines will be the largest structure 
of its kind in the world. — It.is 500 feet long over all, 134 feet 
wide, 42 feet high on the walls clear of the pontoons, and 
has a lifting capacity of 20,000 tons. It contains 11,000 tons 
of steel, the side walls are 64 feet high from the bottom and 
the pontoons are 18 feet deep. When floating at light 
draught the dock will draw 6} feet of water, and when 
submerged it will require 63 feet of water to give a draught 
of 30 feet above the blocks. The cost will be 24,800/. 


Tue official inspection by the Board of Trade inspector 
has been made of the Bangour Railway, which has been 
constructed, by the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board from 
Uphall ‘station to. Bangour as a means of communication 
with the village pauper lunatic asylum at that place now 
being constructed. The railway—23 miles in length—has 
cost over 30,000/, It has been in operation for some time in 
conveying material for the buildings in course of erection at 
Bangour, and it is estimated that it has saved about 18,500/. 
on contract prices in consequence of the facilities it has 
afforded for the conveyance of stone and lime and iron to 
the works. 


AN official memorandum showing progress and expendi- 
ture, &c.,,on items in the Naval Works Act, states that 
though the date fixed in the Act for the completion of 
Dover ,Harbour is 1907-8, it is probable that the work 
will not ‘be completed until the following year, viz. 1908-9, 
The -Admiralty Pier extension, the east arm and the 
east reclamation are all completed, except the above-water 
work at the extremities of the breakwaters. The south 
breakwater has been commenced, and a short portion at 
the east end is up to water-level. The expenditure incurred 
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up to March 31, 1905, was about 2,287,000/., the total esti- 
mate under the Act being 3,500,000/, et 


A Commission recently appointed by the Italian Govern- 
ment to study a plan of river navigation along the Po and 
its confluents between Venice and Milan have arrived at 
the following conclusions, viz. :—() To establish a direct 
service for 397 kiloms, with 600-ton flat boats from Venice 
to Milan, through Brondola, Cavanella, Adda, Pizzighettone 
and Lodi. (2) To group and connect all the branch lines to 
the principal one and to the lakes in a uniform manner, so 
as to cover a distance of 3,410 kiloms. The expenditure to 
be incurred in excavating and improving the services has 
been computed to be about 4,720,000. 


FaLkirK Town Council on Monday considered ‘the 
application of the contractors laying. the tramway s in 
Falkirk for consent to the opening up of thoroughfares 
within the burgh at stretches greater than 166 yards, the 
maximum allowed by the Act, provided the local authority 
withhold consent. The application arose out of an interim 
interdict taken out against the contractors for opening a 
road at stretches of 400 yards and leaving crossings shorter 
than a quarter of a mile. The interdict was withdrawn on 
condition that the defenders abided by any stipulation the 
Town Council might make, and the Council have now 
determined not to grant their consent, 


In pursuance of a resolution of the House of Commons, 
the Local Government Board have recently sent to the clerk 
of each metropolitan borough council and to the clerks of 
every county council, borough council, urban and rural 
district council and board of guardians in England and 
Wales a circular letter asking for replies to the following 
questions :—(1) Date of the last contract for the execution 
of works entered into by the local authority, ze. each local 
authority mentioned above; (2) do the contracts for the 
execution of works entered into by the local authority 
specify any conditions as to the wages to be paid by the 
contractor, or other conditions with regard to the persons 
employed by him? (3) if so, what are the conditions so 
specified ? When the local authorities have sent in their 
replies the information will be tabulated in a return to be 


: laid before the House of Commons. 
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Tyr sea-water baths erected by the Corporation of 
Carnarvon at a cost of 2,675/. have been opened on the 
Aber shore. The bath measures internally 250 feet by 

5 feet 6 inches, and will contain at high tides about 
690,000 gallons of water, ranging in depth from 3 to 10 feet. 
A caretaker’s office and 20 bathing boxes are provided on a 
terrace at the inner part,of the bath, and space provided for 
future extension and the erection of hot and cold private 
baths. Room for spectators is provided above the bathing 
boxes. The bath and buildings have been constructed by 
Messrs. George Roberts & Bro., Llandudno, from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. Edward Hall, 
M.S.E., borough engineer. 


A Locat GovERNMENT inquiry has been held into the 
application of the Eccles Town Council to borrow 12,500/. 
for the purpose of erecting workmen’s dwellings in Lewis 
Street and Mellor Street, Patricroft. The Council propose 
to acquire 12,000 square yards of land at a cost of 2d. per 
yard. Upon 6,820 square yards itis intended to erect forty- 
six semi-detached houses, and upon the remainder of the 
land to erect a public elementary school to accommodate 
about 1,000 children. The houses are to be semi-detached, 
with three bedrooms, and a garden at the back of each. 
The rents will average about 7s. per week. On the Timothy 


Street site (the insanitary area) the Council propose to erect  $25,584/, for these years respectively. 


nineteen houses on the west side of Corporation Road, | 


which is now being laid out for building purposes ; but as 


- to the remainder of the area the Council has not yet decided 


-once they had control. 


upon a scheme. By the present proposals accommodation 
would be provided for 390 persons. 


In areport on the trade of Mexico for the year 1903, 
Mr. Biorklund, clerk to H.M. Legation. at Mexico City, 


states :—‘ There are quite a number of articles which are 
made in the United Kingdom which for some reason or | 


another have decreased in importance, or which, through 
an oversight on the part of the manufacturers and exporters, 
other nations have been allowed to enter the field where 


country, the opening up of new districts, both agricultural 


“and mining, the building of the port works and other public 


works, the construction of railways, the sanitation of many 
of the large towns of the Republic, the starting of new 


With the development of the > 


industries, &c., an ample field is open for all kinds of articles 
which in former years were never even thought of for this 
market. Electricity, too—a power which under the present 
conditions seems destined to take the place of steam and 
water—supplies motive-power in districts which last century 
were still considered to be too far from any centre to be 
of any importance either for commercial or industrial 
purposes.” 


BUILDING IN EDINBURGH. 


A report has been prepared by Mr. James Massie, burgh 
engineer and master of works for the city of Edinburgh, on 
the work done by his department during the year ended 
December 31, 1904. 

Notwithstanding the outcry about dulness of trade and 
want of employment among the working classes, the upward 
tendency in value of work presented for warrant to the 
Dean of Guild Court seems to show that much was contem- 
plated during the past year if little has been realised. Both 
in the number of warrants granted and in the value of the 
work which these warrants represent are there considerable 
increases over the corresponding. figures of the previous 
year, the totals being 862 warrants granted for 1904, against 
802 for 1903, and the values of the work 994,940/. and 
Turning to the work 
certified as completed during the year, the value is given as 
668,820/., as against 824,972/. for the year preceding. This 
does not necessarily imply a reduction of 156,152/. in the 
value of the work executed, as works started or in progress 


_ are not included, but in this respect the figures for the two 


years are on the same footing. The great reductions in 
value come under the heading of “ Public Buildings and 
Alterations,” which only total 99,920/. for 31904, against 
175,322/. for 1903. Judging from the figures relating to 
villas, self-contained houses and tenements, it would appear 
that speculative building has suffered no check during the 


| past year, as the estimated value of these classes of build- 


ings certified amounts to 568,900/., against 449,65 0/. for the 
year before. Whether the demand will equal the supply 
‘1 this direction remains to be seen, but it appears that the 
allurements of fresh paint and new surroundings prove 
‘rresistible to a certain class, and new tenement property 
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of a good kind finds ready tenants. Whether it is to satisfy 
a demand, or is only a chance circumstance, the number of 
warrants applied for during the year, and the value these 
represent, show a.large increase in the case of self-con- 
tained houses. Villas also show an increase, but in a less 
degree. ; ; 

The report states that the only works carried out in con- 
nection with the housing of the working classes during the 
year had been the recoastruction of old tenements in 
Greenside. Of the 13,700/. sanctioned for the building 
scheme in this district, 6,500/. was allowed in the year’s 
estimates for the rebuilding and remodelling of two tene- 
ments in Greenside Row, three tenements in Queen’s 
Place and one in Gilchrist’s Entry, embracing in-all forty- 
eight houses of kitchen and bedroom and thirty-five houses 
of single apartment. The estimated cost of rebuilding 
these five tenements was 6,950/., and the estimates accepted 
for the works amount to 6,9072, 10s, 5d. The rebuilding of 
the two tenements in Greenside Row was commenced in 
February, and tbe houses were ready for occupation in 
December. The second contract for reconstruction of two 


tenements in Queen’s Place was commenced in April, and | 


the houses are about ready for occupation; and a third 
contract for reconstruction of tenements in Queen’s Place 
and Gilchrist’s Entry was commenced in December. 
work still to be undertaken under the scheme, as sanctioned 
by the Council, embraces the reconstruction of three tene- 
ments in Simpson’s Court, two tenements in Greenside 
Row and Marshall’s Court, the paving of the streets 
and courts and the demolition of certain old proper- 
ties incapable of renovation. The sum allowed for 
this work is 6,550; but since the adoption by the 
Council of the proposals contained in report of Sep- 
tember 14, 1903, two other properties have been acquired, 
which will require to be dealt with in a manner similar to 
those now in hand, and for which no allowance has yet 
been made. Of the properties acquired in Cowgate and 
Robertson’s Close by private treaty, and comprising four 
tenements in Robertson’s Close, one tenement in Cowgate, 
tenement, stables, &c., in South Niddry Street, three tene- 
ments and all the stables have been demolished, and the 
sites are presently open ground. Of the three tenements 
remaining, the two in Robertson’s Close have been recon- 


| Productions, the evident. desire of all 


structed. The work was sanctioned by the Council in 
May, at a probable cost of 1,030/., and was commenced in 
June and completed at the end of December for the sum of 
997, To complete the improvement 
remaining tenement in Cowgate would require to be taken 
down and set back to the line of the buildings adjacent, as 
the carriage-way of Cowgate at’ this point is only about 
17 feet wide, and this tenement and the one almost opposite 
form now the only obstructions to this thoroughfare, the 
street having been widened and improved at the east and 
west ends by the Improvement Scheme and Act of 1893. 
The clearing away of the old ‘properties in Paul Street was 
carried out during the year. Gilmour Street has’ been 
widened to 4o feet. 

The period of exemption under the Act of £899 having 
now elapsed, all advertisement sites, with the exception of 
those specially provided for by the Act, can only. exist.and 
be continued under the license of the Corporation. Of the 
sites referred to, 177 have been licensed for a period of.two 


of this aréa, the — 


years from October 25, while licenses for thirty-two sites | 


have been declined. 
Vans and lorries drawn by horses, and -hand-carts or 


| barrows, besides the usual sandwichmen, are now. largely 
| used. This undesirable mode of advertising, it is alleged, 
The | 


is the result of want of space on hoardings and gables, and 
it might be well, he thinks, to keep that fact in view when. 


applications are being considered. The demand for sky- 


signs still continues, and it is satisfactory to note the con- 
tinued improvement in design and workmanship of these 
interested being to 
exhibit some sign both original and artistic. 


IGREEK MARBLES. 


Tue British Consul at Pirzeus reports that among the most 
important items exported from the district is the marble from 
the quarries of Pentelicus, owned for the most part by the 
British company, ‘“Marmor.” Most of this is shipped to 
Hamburg, but it is satisfactory to note from the shipments 
last year indications that fresh markets are being developed. 
This industry has naturally a formidable rival in Carrara, 
and only by perseverance and great attention to economy in 
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a 
the-cost of production and transport will it be able to 
compete on satisfactory terms. The company is at a 
distinct disadvantage at present in the matter of transport, 
owing to the absence in the port of Piraeus of properly 
appointed loading jetties in connection with the railway, 
alongside of which vessels of reasonable draught could lhe. 
It is consequently necessary to load from lighters, the 
marble thus undergoing an extra handling, which has to 
be paid for. During last year there was an output from 
the company’s quarries of Stamatovouni, Vlachos, Melana, 
&e., of 2,262,019 cubic metres ; from Skyros the amount 
was 758,888 cubic metres ; from quarries at Styra and 
Tinos 261,029 cubic metres, making a total for 1904 of | 
3,281,936 cubic metres. 


CANAL DEVELOPMENT. 


A meetinc of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was 
held on Monday, when Mr. G. H. Cox referred to the posi- 
tion of the new Canal Bill, which had been agreed to by the 
Chambers and the Mansion House Association. The Bill 
would, he said, be proposed on Friday by Mr. Barran, one 
of the members for Leeds. It provided for the taking over, 
improving and managing of certain canals which formed a 
chain of intercommunication between the principal ports in 
England. Powers were also taken for acquiring subse- 
quently other canals—with the exception of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, which was a port from one end to the other— 
and for their improvement and management. Such con- 
solidation of interest and management would improve the 
facilities for water carriage and establish a complete system 
of intercommunication. They were all agreed that we were 
very much behind continental nations and our cousins in 
the United States and in Canada as to better means of 
communication by water, with the consequence that our 
internal transit was very much more expensive than it was 
in any other country. We were waking up to that fact, but 
unless some means were adopted in this country for 
cheapening the cost of transit, we should lose a consider- 
able portion of our international trade, which was being 
captured by our continental neighbours and by the United 


States and Canada. He did not think the public had any 
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idea of the vast sums of money that had been spent during 


‘the last ten years on the Continent and on the other side’ 


of the Atlantic in perfecting great canal and waterway 
schemes. The Bill had one fatal flaw, in that it only pro- 
vided that eight members of the trust were to be elected by 
the tollpayers. This was far too small a proportion, and 
he feared would never serve the interests of the traders. 

Mr. W. F. Lawrence, M.P., associated himself with what 
Mr. Cox had said about intercommunication by water. 
When we read that in France there was practically com- 
munication from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean 
and considered the various waterways in the heart of 
Germany, and that in retrograde and slow-moving Russia 
they were actually talking of having a connection—not, he 
feared in the very near future—between St. Petersburg and 
the Black Sea, it was time for us to repair the perhaps 
mistaken policy of sixty or seventy years ago, when the 
railways were initiated and canals, of which we now saw 
the extreme importance, were unduly depreciated. 

Mr. Austin Taylor, M.P., hoped it might be truly said 
that we were now at a point of expanding trade. 


NICKEL AND IRON. 


Art the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute a paper was 
read by Mr. Robert A. Hadfield describing “ Experiments’ 
relating to the effect on mechanical and other properties of 
iron and its alloys produced by liquid air temperatures.” 
He said that the importance of the discovery of the toughen- 
ing effect of nickel upon iron at low temperatures will be 
seen when it is understood that whilst it has been well 
known that nickel in certain percentages produced important 
improvements in the qualities and properties of iron and 
steel alloys, no microscopical or chemical research work has 
yet proved why this came about. To Mr. Hadfield it seemed 
clear that these experiments go a long way towards offering 
a satisfactory explanation. It will be seen that the purest 
iron, as represented by the “S.C.I.” containing 99.82 per 
cent. iron and of specially high quality and purity, becomes 
brittle to an extraordinary degree under the influence of the 
low temperature —182 degs. C. (test Nos. 954 and ° 136), 
whereas nickel itself tested at the same low temperature 
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(test No. 120) has improved rather than deteriorated, not 
only in tenacity, which iron also does, but in ductility, in 
which latter quality iron entirely breaks down. If nicke 
therefore is present in an iron alloy containing but little 
carbon or comparatively low in that element, it acts as a 
preventive of brittleness, or is a very considerable modifier 
of that objectionable quality. 

At ordinary temperatures the toughness or ductility of 
nickel is no greater than that of iron. For example, in 
comparative tensile tests, made by him, of nickel and pure 
iron, the ductility of iron was greater. The reduction of 
area in the material generally shows its condition as regards 
ductility ; in the specimens in question the reduction of area 
in the tensile test bars was nearly 20 per cent. greater for 
iron in both his “S.C.I.” and Arnold’s pure iron than in the 
nickel specimen tested. Iron to a more or less degree, at 
any rate in manufacturing operations, always seems to be 
endeavouring to wander out of the “ paths” of ductility and 
toughness ; it is constantly endeavouring to become brittle. 
It will often assume its apparently brittle nature on the 
slightest provocation, and the metallurgist by his arts is 
always trying to correct this tendency. As with humanity, 
there seems to be a law of tendencies, and iron by heredity 
is constitutionally weak. It would appear therefore that iron, 
a cheap and convenient metal itself, must be permeated by 
some element that will mask or modify its properties. 
Until comparatively recently carbon was the only element 
known to modify the properties of iron; but this element, 
where great toughness is required, only helps to make 
matters worse. Fortunately for iron, however, its close 
companion, nickel, singularly enough in the same group, 
comes along and acts as a friend in keeping it—iron—up to 
the mark, and preventing it from wandering out of the 
narrow road of metallurgical rectitude ; that is, of toughness 
or ductility. Exactly why this should be so cannot easily 
be explained, but this is the fact. Possibly some inter- 
penetration of the atomic mass causes a change which can- 
not as yet be deduced by any known chemical investigations. 
Iron, too, isa very crystalline metal, whereas nickel appears 
to be much more amorphous ; it is possible, therefore, that 
nickel tends to prevent iron crystallising in this manner, or 
prevents it cooling in such large or dangerous type of 
crystals. This action of nickel is simply marvellous in 
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certain of the alloy specimens; for example, with 
an alloy of iron, carbon 1.18 per cent. nickel 24.30 per 
cent., and manganese 6.05 per cent. Here the duc 
tility is extraordinary at not only ordinary but low 
temperatures, probably the highest known for any iron 
alloy, and certainly for an alloy having such tenacity as 
84 tons per square inch. There is still present in this alloy 
68 per cent. of iron, yet the tendency of the latter metal to 
wander into the paths of brittleness is not only entirely 
checked at the liquid air temperature—and this brittleness, 
as shown so ,clearly in this research, occurs to an extra- 
ordinary extent in pure iron cooled to —182 degs. C.—but- 
the elongation or ductility already so great is considerably 
increased, namely, from 60 per cent. to 673 per cent. There 
is also an increase of tenacity in both cases, namely, a rise 
of from 10 to 38 per cent. Thus the nickel present—as_ 
these results cannot apparently be ascribed to any other 
cause—enables the bar under this high tension and at 
182 degs. C. to remain far more ductile than the very best 
of ductile iron of one-third the tenacity. yf 
Although the action of nickel has been specially referred 
to, it must not*be overlooked that in this alloy there is also 
present 6 per cent. of manganese, which in its ordinary 
combination with iron—that is, with no nickel present— 
would confer intense brittleness upon the iron, and render 
it more brittle than if not present. This treble combina- 
tion of nickel-manganese with iron appears to reverse all 
the known laws of iron alloys. M. Osmond’s theory as 
regards these iron nickel-manganese alloys is that manganese 
acts here in the nature of nickel. He considers that 1 per 
cent. of manganese is equivalent in its action upon iron to_ 
2 per cent. of nickel. In conclusion, it may be said that the 
many extraordinary changes brought about in the physical 
properties of iron and its alloys could not have been 
deduced from any known laws. Iron in the main is 
‘“‘embrittled” to an extraordinary degree by liquid air 
temperature, and yet it will be seen that this “hereditary ” 
tendency can be entirely checked in certain of its nickel 
iron-manganese combinations. These various changes 
appear to be certainly not chemical, and it is rather to the 
physicist we must eventually look for a full and correct 
explanation of the many curious results obtained in this 
research. a Be 
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ing, arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT | 


WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch Offices in that 
district at 
43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 


Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. becoming the repre- 
sentatives for all business purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, Situations Vacant 

or Wanted, &c., can be left at those Offices, and copies of 

“The Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other publica- 

tions of MESSRS. GILBERT WOOD & CO. can be ob- 

tained as early as at the City Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 
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connection with the law, practice rules and procedure u nder 


the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our | 


staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to ans wer 
én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Intperial Butld- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders | 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

| Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Hove.—Aug. 1.-—Designs for new free library, not to 
exceed 10,000/, (exclusive of furniture). Premiums of 50/., 
30/7. and 20/. Further particulars, Mr. H. Endacott, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Hove. 

Pertu.—Aug. 1.—Plans for (1) reconstruction of the 
existing city hall at a cost not exceeding 6,000/, and (2) 

' erection of a new hall at a cost not exceeding 15,000/. 
Premiums will be awarded authors of plans placed first, 
second and third in order of merit as follows :—(1) For 
reconstruction, 30, 20 and 10 guineas respectively ; (2) for 
a new hall, 50, 30 and 20 guineas respectively. Instructions, 
general conditions and plan of site from Mr. John Begg, 
town clerk. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Atnwick.—June 8.—For various works at the Alnwick 
| workhouse. Mr. H. W. Walton, clerk, Alnwick. 
AncroFt.—June 13.—For the improvements, comprising 
new windows, clock-room, conveniences, drainage and road- 
| making, &c., at the Ancroft, Scremerston Council school, 
' Northumberland. Mr. J. A. Bean, county surveyor, Moot- 
hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—June 10.—For the erection of a 
detached house, Mellor Road, Ashton-under-Lyne. Messrs. 
Thos. George & Son, architects, 7 Warrington Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 

BargBon.—June 5.—For proposed additions at Burnside, 
Barbon, Westmorland. Messrs. Walker, Carter & Walker, 
architects, Windermere. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—June 7.—For the erection of a 
block of houses in Greenside Avenue. Messrs. W. Gray & 
Nephew, architects, 2 Ivy Place, Berwick-on-T weed. 

BEVERLEY.—June 3.—For erection of an infant school 
(for 250 scholars) in Walkergate, Beverley. Messrs. Hawe 
& Foley, architects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 

BicKincton.—June 10.—For the partial rebuilding and 
repair of a stable and cowhouse, with loft over, at Love 
Lane farm, Bickington, near Newton Abbot. Mr. Colman, 
tenant. 
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BRIDGEND.—June 7.—For erection of a house on the 
Parca Bach estate, Bridgend. 
architects, Bridgend. 

BrIDLINGTON.—June 6.—For erection of a house, stables, 
&c., Midway Avenue.’ Mr. A. T. Martindale, architect, 
Bridlington. 

BrockHILLts.—June 10.—For erection of farm buildings 
at Brockhills, near Totnes. Messrs. Bourne & Son, sur- 
veyors, Totnes. 

BursL_EmM.—June 13.—For the erection of a new school 
of art in Queen Street, for the Town Council. Messrs. A. R. 
Wood & Son, architects, Queen Street, Burslem. 

Buxton.—For erection of a residence, White Knowl 
Park. Messrs. Garlick & Flint, architects, Buxton. 

Carpirr.—For the rebuilding ofa portion of show-rooms, 
erection of stables, carrying out certain other alterations 
and additions to premises in Working Street, Cardiff. Mr. 
Henry Budgen, architect, 95 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

Ciayton.—June 6.—For the erection of a park shelter 
in the Victoria Park, Clayton, near Bradford. Mr. Sam 
Spencer, architect, Old Bank Chambers, Great Horton, 
Bradford. 

CoLCHESTER.-June 13.—For the construction’ of an 
engine-house, boiler-house, coal-store, reconstruction of 
reservoirs, retaining walls and other works in connection 
therewith, for the Colchester Corporation. Mr. C. E. Bland, 
waterworks superintendent, Town Hall, Colchester. 

CRICKLEWooD.— June 22.—For the construction of covered 
reservoirs, the laying of pipes, the formation of roads, cul- 
verts, &c., at Cricklewood, inthe county of Middlesex, for 
the Metropolitan Water Board. The District Secretary at 
the New River District Office, 173 Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 

Cromer.—June 19.—For,the following works, for the 


Cromer Urban District Council, viz. erection of storeyard | 


buildings, Central Road; erection of fire station, Canada 
Road. Mr. A. F. Scott, surveyor, West Street, Cromer. 

Croypon.—June 12.—For the erection of cottage homes 
on the workhouse premises, Croydon. ‘Mr. J. Hatchard 
Smith, architect, 41 Moorgate Station Buildings, London, 
fC 

Dartrorp.—June 19.—For the construction and erection 
complete of car sheds adjacent to the electricity works, 


Messrs. Cook & Edwards, | 


&c., at the Wesleyan Reform chapel. 
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Priory Road, Dartford. Mr. T. E. Tiffin, surveyor, Couneil 


Offices, Dartford. 

DonistHorPE.—June 8.—For proposed new schoolroom, 
Mr. C. R. Ross, archi- 
tect and surveyor, York Chambers, Long Eaton. 

DorcHEsTER.— June 24.—For repairing and painting, &e,, 
at the headquarters police-station, Dorchester, where speci- 
fications may be seen. - . | 

DunpaLtkx.—June 12,—For the erection of municipal — 
technical school. Mr. Maurice Sellars, engineer and sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Dundalk. 


EpINBURGH.—June 6.—For mason and brick, carpenter 
and joiner, smith, plumber, plaster, glazier and painter’s 
work in the reconstruction of tenements, 6 Simpson’s Court 
and 1 Cuddy Lane. The Burgh Engineer, City Chambers, 
Edinburgh. 

FERRYERIDGE.—June 5.—For the erection of a signal 
cabin at Ferrybridge station, Yorks, for the North-Ezstern 
and Midland Railways. Mr. W. J. Cudworth, company’s 
engineer, York. 

GainsporouGH.—July 6.—For the erection of an ele 
mentary school at Gainsborough, Lincs, to accommodate 
934 children, for the Lindsey Council education committee. 
Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, 
Lincoln. 


GILDERSOME.—June 6.—For alterations to classrooms, — 
asphalting yards, &c., at the Gelderd Road Provided school, © 
Gildersome, Yorks. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county. archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield. : 

Gianvittes Wootron.—June. 7.—For erecting a new 
classroom and improvements at Glanvilles Wootton school, 
Dorset. Mr. J. Feacey, architect, South Walks, Dorchester. | 
' Grascow.—June 3.—For the execution of the following 
works, viz. :—(1) Excavator, mason and brick ; (2) carpen- 


| ter, joiner and glazier ; (3) steel and smith; (4) slater; (5) 


plumber and gasfitting ;, (6) lath and plaster; (7) heating ; 
and (8) asphalte, required in connection with the erection of 
St. Paul’s Church. Mr. Colin Young, measurer, 141 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 

Greensipe.—For erecting five cottages. 
Woodside Lane, Greenside. 
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GLOUCESTER. June 14.—For the enlargement of the 
George Street post office, Gloucester. H.M. Office of 
Works, «c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Haurax.—June 6.—For the erection of workpeople’s 
dining-room, comprising fireproof constructions, steel roof- 
ing, &c., at Stansfeld Mills, Triangle. Mr. W. Clement 
Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 

Hairax.—June 8.—For the mason and bricklayer, 
carpenter and joiner, slater and plasterer, plumber and 
glazier, painter, i and heating engi- 


electric-light engineer 
-neer’s (low-pressure steam) trades required in alterations 
to the Oddfellows’ Hall, St. James’s Road, Halifax. Mr. 
Thomas Kershaw, architect, L. and Y. Bank Chambers, 
Halifax. 

Hinpueap.—June 5.—For the erection of a new school 
at Hindhead, Surrey. Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, archi- 
tects, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


ILrorD.—June 15.—For the erection of a dust destructor 
of six cells, viz. cells, flues, dust chamber and boilers. Mr. 
H. Shaw, borough engineer, Town Hall, Ilford, Essex. 


Ipswicu.—June 5.—For the enlargement of the Spring- 
field Council school... Messrs. Bisshopp & Cautley, archi- 
tects, 32 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.— June 3.—For the erection of a residence for 
King’s scholars at Glasnevin, for the Commissioners of 
National Education. Mr. J. F. Fuller, architect, 179 Great 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

TRELAND.—June 3.—For building 
Victoria Cemetery, Carrickfergus. Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, 
architect, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

TRELAND.—June 5.—For the erection of a house and 
shop in Queenstown. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 
28 South Mall, Cork. 

TRELAND.—June 5.—For building a house in Eden Place, 

_ and improvements to two houses, Rossville Street, Lendon- 
derry. Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, Great James Street, 
Londonderry. 

IRELAND. — June 5. — For the erection of twenty-three 
labourers’ cottages, for the Stranorlar Rural District Council 
The Workhouse, Stranorlar. 
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KricHuEry.—June 5.—For the erection of a shelter in 
Devonshire Park. Mr. W. H. Hopkinson, borough 
engineer. 

LANCASTER.—June 3.—For the mason’s work required in 
erection of a balustrade wall round the Oval in Dalton 
Square. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Lancaster. 

LANGLEY Park.—June 3-—For the erection of fourteen 
cottages at Langley Park, Durham, and one cottage at 
Consett. Mr. C. E. Oliver, architect, General Offices, 
Consett. 

LirtLe SAMPFoRD.—June 5.—For rebuilding a bridge in 
the parish of Little Sampford, near Saffron Walden. Mr. 
Henry Smith, highway surveyor, Ashdon Road, Saffron 
Walden. 

Lonpoy.—June 6.—For repairs and painting at the 
public urinals, for the Islington Borough Council. Mr. J. 
Patten Barber, borough engineer, Town Hall, Upper Street,N. 

Lonpon.—_June 6.—For repairs, painting and other work 
at the public gardens, for the Islington Board of Guardians. 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, borough engineer, Town Hall, Upper 
Street, N. 

Lonpon.—June 7.—For the erection of new public baths 
Chelsea. Messrs. Wills & 


| Anderson, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Lonpon.—June 7.—For the extension of the administra- 


“tive block of the borough isolation hospital, Muswell Hill. 


k Mr.7 E.'S. 


| 


Lovegrove, borough engineer and surveyor, 
Municipal Offices, 99 Southwood Lane, Highgate. 
Lonpon.—June 7.—For pulling-down 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
Highgate Hill, adjoining the infirmary, and for removal of 
old materials, for the Guardians of Holborn Union. Mr. 
J. Allan Battersby, clerk, 53 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
Lonpon.—June 12.—For the erection of the proposed 
new public offices and town hall at Acton. Mr. William G. 
Hunt, architect, 174 Vicarage Gate, London, W. 
Lonpon.—June 19.—For the laying of tar-paving to play- 
grounds at three schools during the summer vacation, for 
the West Ham education committee. Mr. William Jacques, 
architect, Fen Court, E.C. 
MaccLesFIELD —June 7.—For alterations to the Roebuck 
inn, Market Street. Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall. 
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MANCHESTER.—July 8.—For the erec 


Road municipal school, Clayton, Manchester, _ 
Wyatt, director of elementary education, Education Offices, 


Deansgate, Manchester. 


MexsorouGH.—June 9.—For the erection of two new 
classrooms, &c., to the mixed department at the Doncaster 
Road Provided school, Mexborough, near Rotherham. Mr. 
J. Vickers-Edwards, County Hall, Wakefield. 

NewcastLe-upon-Tyne,—June 10.—For erecting boiler- 
house and laundry at the workhouse, Westgate Road, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Messrs. Newco 
architects, 89 Pilgrim Street. 


NorTHFLEET.—For the reconstruction of the nave roof of 
Botolph’s Church, Northfleet, Kent, 


St. 


architect, 27 King Street, Gravesend. 
OxFrorpD.— June 14.—For additions to 


ings at the Poor Law schools, Cowley, Oxon, for the Oxford 


Incorporation. Mr. Adolphus Bullard, 


Street, Oxford. 


PERSHORE.—June 17.—For the erection of walls, iron 


fencing and construction of drains at the 


Mr. Lionel E. Clayton, clerk to the committee 


Pershore. 


PrtwortH.—June 14.—For pulling- 


wooden bridge at Drungewick, near Lo 


building a steel girder bridge and other works. 


Council Offices, Petworth. 


PorTsmouTH.—June 14.—For the construction of dining- 
rooms, dormitories, hall and other works, for the committee 


ot the Royal Sailors’ Home, Portsmouth 
Inkpen, architect, 40 Commercial Road, 


PRESTWICH.— June 3.—For alterations and additions at the 
Heaton Park British school, Prestwich, near Manchester. 


Messrs. Clegg & Thorp, arcl 
Manchester. 


iitects, 41 


PRUDHOE.—June 5.—For the erection and completion of 
€ new flats at Edgewell Colliery, 
land. Mr. John C. Eltringham, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Bishopley Lane, Blackhill. 

Ruy_.—June 24.—For taking-down the old police station 
buildings and for the erection on the site of a public free 


five new houses and fiv 
Prudhoe, Northumber 


tion of the Seymour 


Mr. C. H. | Goodall, town surv 


ScoTLanp.—June 
and plasterer’s work 
Tullynessle; (2) 


balance of steading 


Street, Aberdeen. 
SCOTLAND.—June 
mbe & Newcombe, 


ScoTLAnp.—June 
tick, viz.: (1) digger 


MirciG.) Ee 


the infirmary build- 


5 and 6 Magdalen 
ScOTLAND.—June 


of 
Joe H. V. 


ScorLtanp.—June 


Pershore cemetery. 
, Bridge Street, 


down the existing 
xwood, Sussex, and 
The. | Street, Glasgow. 
Tinsley car sheds. 
Hall, Sheffield. 

. Mr. G. C. Vernon- 


Portsmouth. school buildings. 


SHIPLEY.—For 


Corporation Street, | Wood, Shipley, 


Troon.—June 
chapel, Troon, 


library and extension to the town hall. 
eyor, Council Offices, Clwyd Street, 


Alexander Stronach, 


gate pillars at Holytown cemetery, Bothwell, 
Dron, 55 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


» mason and brickwork ; 
joiner and glazier ; (3) cast-iron and 
(4) slater; (5) plumber; and 
extension of the electricity 

burgh engineer, 1 Maxwell Street, Partick. 


reservoir on the line of the Ban 
Thord. Messrs. Warren & Stuar 


SHEFFIELD.—June 5.—For the extension of 


SHEFFIELD.—June 8,— 
Messrs. Gibbs & Floc 
15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 
the erection of a detached villa at Nab 
Yorks. 
chester Road, Bradford. 
STAINCLIFFE.—June 5.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
school at Staincliffe, 
architects, Dewsbury 
5. 
Camborne, 
Collins, architect, Clinton Road, Redruth. 


SSS 
Mr. Arthur A. 


ay 


2.—For the mason 


: , carpenter, slater 
of (1) dwelling- 


house at Craighill, 


mason, carpenter and slater’s work of 
steading to be erected at Newton, Tu 


llynessle; and (3) 
for the farm of Crookmore. Messrs. © 
jun., & Son, advocates, 20 Belmont | 


5.—For building boundary wall and 
Mr. R. W. 


6.—For the following works at Par- ‘¢ 
(2) carpenter, — 
steel and iron roofing ; _ 
(6) painter, for the proposed 


department. Mr. John Bryce, — 


12.—For construction of enclosure 


walls, gateways and keeper’s lodge and laying-out grounds 
new cemetery at New Dykes, Prestwick. 


Messrs. 


Eaglesham, architects, 24 Wellington Square, Ayr. 


14.—For the construction of a storage 
nockburn, near North 


t, civil engineers, 94 Hope 


carpets at 


Mr. C. F.. Wike, city surveyor, Town 


For alterations to the Grammar 
kton, architects, 


Mr. Percy Fox, architect, Man- 


Yorks. 


—For alterations to the Wesleyan 
Cornwall. Mr. Horace W. 


Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) | 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fer Bills of Quantities, &C. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4rzow-Liwzs) 


ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, ®esanaz.cuanner 


5 WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ee ria 
WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLI A KER, screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
in Building Works or 
Sewage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, ‘Clokeftl, London.” 


‘TRUE-SCALE’™ 
PHOTO PRINTS bis ite Fe 


Being a dry process the scale is absolute, 


VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, LTp, 
48, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
Specimens and prices on application, 
FO ay LIST, and dates when they appeared | 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
publisher on Application to The Publisher. | 


|. 7383 Gerrard 


Permanent Black 
Lines on Machine 
Drawing Paper, 


| 


TITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
WI 


ETCHIM & SON ; 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1905, price 6d., post7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


Drawings Enlarged and Reduced by a New Process at 
very reasonable prices. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Lta., 
13 Ratuway APPROACH, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 
New Revised Price List post free. 

Telophone No. 871 Hop.” Teleg. Address, “ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Hrectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


JOHN GLARK, LTD., 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works 
46 & 47 Hieu Street, 
NEw OxFoRD STREET, W.O, 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


eves, Lime Sereens, Desk | 
ails, Wirework for Coil | 
Case, Lifts, &e, . 


| 


in 

Tl 
UAT si 
NAHUNLTUUAUUEIGAEU 
HOA 
HUUTUUCLAAAUN A 
TTT) 


Special low quotations for Wire- 
work for the protection of | 
Windows and Skylights 


Estimates and Illustrations post | 
free on application. | 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD, 


ee 
DRAWING OFEICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), - 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, F 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
a 


Atlas Stone Co., Ltd., Cambridge. 


MOSAICS. 
“‘Foothold” Paving Slabs. 
Artificial Stone. 
Granitic “In Situ.” 


Al 


aes ow. Val 


Sa Sao oa ons 
Val i 
eSidld 3 


\f 
a DiGsG 
& ebrirpaededysp 
ght 
Jes ew a La! bot apn Li 


ny 


sta EYER Eos ERs se Nana 
= == (ANH MHDS of all kinds. 
Ce a = WITCHELL &CO, 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers 


Estimat 
f 56 LuDGate Hitt , LONDON .Ec. - | 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. — 
A ’ 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK 


the pipes, 
As used by War Office shut 
| \ AND down A 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WAKEFIELD.—June 15.—For the erection of parochial 
hall buildings, residence, boundary walling, &c., in con- 
“nection with the parish of St. Andrew's. Mr. Simpson, 
Southgate Chambers. 

Wates.—For rectory at Blaina. 
architect, Neath. 

Wates.—June 3.—For building a vicarage at Llandilo. 
Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo. 

Wates.—June 3.—For the erection of a new police- 
station at Cwmavon, Glamorgan. 
- offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


| 
| 


Mr. J. Cook Rees, 


Watres.—June 5.—For the erection of a mixed school | 


and the execution of works connected therewith at Pengenlan, 
Miskin, Mountain Ash. Mr. W. G. Thomas, architect, 
Public Offices, Mountain Ash. 

Wates.—June 5.—For renewing (in part) the decking 
and treads of the footbridges at Frederick Street, Williams 
Street and Temple Street, Newport, Mon. Mr. 
H. Haynes, borough engineer, Town Hall. 


Wates.—June 7.—For the following works, for the | 
Glamorgan County Council, viz. (1) alterations and additions | 


at the Castell Coch Council school, Tongwynlais, near 

Cardiff; (2) erection of temporary classroom at the Coy- 
church Higher Council school, near Bridgend ; (3) forming 

path, &c., at the Porth intermediate school. The County 
_ Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—June 7.—For the following work in connection 
with the Brecon and Radnor asylum :—1. Wiring of the 
new farm buildings, including the supply and fixing of 

_ motors; 2, fire-alarm intallation at the asylum. The Clerk, 
_ Brecon and Radnor Asylum, Talgarth, R.S.O. 
‘ Wares. — June 7.—For the following work, for the 
~ Glamorgan County Council -—(1) Additions to the Glais 
Council school, Swansea Valley; (2) extension of play- 
ground and removal and reinstatement of offices at the 
_ Plasnewydd Boys’ Council school, Maesteg. The County 
Offices, Cardiff. 
= Watres.—June 10.—For the erection of sixteen or more 
houses at the Bryn, between Maesycwmmer and Pontllan- 
Meaith. Mr. W. A. Griffiths, architect and surveyor, 
~ Pontllanfraith, Mon. 


: RED, BLUE AND GREY | ‘| 
5 5 

GRANITE ‘on BUILDING. Glaze 
PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 


4 


BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GI VEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


“a 
“THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


7 


4 
“) 
* 


Thornaby. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved. 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


The County Council | 


Robert | 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


“YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


* Wates.—June 1o.—For the erection of a C.M. chapel at 
| Penygroes, near Llandebie, and schoolroom at Cross Hands. 
Mr. W. Wilkins, architect, Llanelly. 

Wa tes.—June 14.—For the electric lighting of the new 
Cardiff Corporation asylum at Whitchurch. Mr. A. Ellis, 
borough electrical engineer, The Hayes, Cardiff. 

Wates.—June 14.—For the erection of large swimming- 
baths, &c., at Llwynpia. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 
3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—June 14.—For rebuilding of Newport (Mon) 
HLM. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate. 
Wates.—June 23.—For additions to the Llansantffraid 
| Glyn Ceriog Council school, Denbighshire. The Head- 
master, Council School, Llansantffraid Glyn Ceriog. 

WaARMINSTER.—June 14.—For the erection of a fire 
station in the Close Road, Warminster. Mr. Chas. H. 
Lawton, surveyor, Warminster. 


| head post office. 


WraveRHAM.—June 8.—For alterations and additions to 

| the school buildings, Weaverham, Cheshire. Mr. H. 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

WesrporoucH.—June 9.—For the erection of three 

terrace houses at Westborough, Dewsbury. Messrs. J. 
Firth & Son, architects, 67 Vulcan Road, Dewsbury. 

WivenHor.—June 5.—For structural alterations and 

Mr. 


repairs to the old Board school, Wivenhoe, Essex. 
F. Whitmore, county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

WotverHampton.—June 7.—For the following works at 
certain schools, for the education committee :—(1) Paint- 
ing and colouring of premises ; (2) structural alterations ; 
(3) supplying and fixing hot-water apparatus. Marts Lt Ele 
Fleming, architect to the committee, 10 Queen Square, 
Wolverhampton. 

WREXHAM.—June 3.—For erection of warehouses, car- 
riage works, house, offices, stables and cart-shed, &c., in 
Pentrefelin. Mr. M. J. Gummow, architect, Egerton Street, 
Wrexham. 


—_— 
ee 


Tue Belgian Parliament have under consideration a Bill 
for the extension and fortification of the port of Antwerp. The 
total cost of the work is estimated at 4,320,000/.—3,080,000/. 
for fortifications, &c., and 1,240,000/. for armament. 


Bricks. 


B.J.HUDSON & SONS. 


“the Rarpley Tron Co Eid, Weeds 
CAST-IRON COLUMNS) May-oaTWAY FIRE ALARM. 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


WHAT USERS SAY. 


Mesers. J. Thomasson & Sons, Spinners, of Bolton 
write :—‘*A small fire occurred on our premises. The 
May-Oatway Alarm worked satisfactorily, 10 minutes 
before the Automatic Sprinkler went. off.’ Loss £48. 
What have you done to limit your loss ? 


Messrs. §. Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Biscuit Works, 
Edinburgh, write :—“A fire proke out in our factory 
during the dinner hour on January 18, 1905, when the 
May-Vatway installation (put in since our previous fire) 
saved a very serious loss. We now have a pleasing sense 
of security in having an automatic system which not only 
gives immediate warning to our own staff, but calls the 
Fire Brigade as well.” Loss under £50. 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM.—Rt. Hon. Richard 
Seddon, P.O., Premier, writes :—®* This system. has been 
largely adopted in New Zealand, and has given the greatest 
satisfaction.” (The Government are the largest users ; 
protecting Schools, Asylums, &¢.) 

Mr. H. Jenkinson, Printer, Leeds, writes -— Fire 
March 16 and December 12. Both instantly signalled to 
Fire Station by the May-Oatway Fire Alarm, and resulting 
in comparatively little loss.” Olaims paid, £10 and £60 
respectively. What have you done to limit your loss ?— 


Stockton-on- I ees. 


Works MOIRA, 


Chimney Columns 

Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed. 
Estimates Free. 
' Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
} ‘Dlackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS; 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED 
FINIALS, CHIMNEY SOS 


Spécialite—WINDOW HEADS. 


Send for circular, or call and inspect 94 Paul Street, 
.C.; Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
no MARBLE.’ 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


BRICKS, RIDGES, 
VENTILATORS, 
S, &e. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THNDERS. BIRMINGHAM. 


For the supply of rails, &c., for the tramways committee of 


ABERTILLERY. the City Council. | | 


Accepted tenders. 


1,650 tons of tram rails, with the necessary number of 
fishplates, Boleckow, Vaughan & Co., Middlesbrough, 


For building chancel to the parish church. Mr. C. TeLrorp 
Evans, architect, Cardiff. 


Skidmore & McWhirter. : ; (42,087. Q0ne 1 Soe eae 
Gaen Bros. . . t : ; 5 bb 2y85 0.0.0! ae Ss a5, | Aled Las. 2 , . 
é de pecial tramway work, Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Co., 
Jenkins ; ; : : : : yee ome) Sheffield, £1,708 108. 
oe . : : , : : . ae) a " Reconstructing the permanent way, Dick, Kerr & Com 
‘5 Tones, 45 Powell Street, Abertillery (ac- Beston, £42,261 PH tas, : Pe 
cepted) ; ; ; 7 2 ; » 2,494 7 od For the supply of 200 cars, including provision for spare 


parts and contingencies. 
BARKING. Dick, Kerr & Co, 
For the erection of three flats at Kennedy Road, Barking, |. 
E., for Mr. R. Bennett. Mr. J. M. H. Giapwett, 
architect, Essex House, High Street, Stratford, E. 


5 : ; .Z110,411 12 © 
BRIGHTON. 
_For supplying and fixing additional switch gear at North 
Road station. 


Jones . : : . . ; F - £1,133 0 © | British WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC AND Manu- 

Calcutt . . . . . . +) 18137 SO See FACTURING Co., Lrp. (accepted) . . - 659° 0 16 

North f. 00 hE Pe Ora euS Pole 3,005 iG momar supplying isolating switch to all existing feeders and 

Bull, , : , , : : ; 1,080 wes accessories at the Southwick generating station. 

Groom . : ; , : ' , 1 Poo ae BritisH WESTINGHOUSE ELEctTRIC AND Manu- 
BELLSHILL (SCOTLAND). FACTURING Co., Lrp. (accepted) . ‘ .£1,450 © Oo 

For works in connection with additions to Bothwell hospital, BRISTOL. 
for the District Committee. Mr. A. CuLten, architect, | For painting, cleaning and other work at Arley Congrega-- 
Hamilton. tional chapel. Mr. A. Harrorp, architect. 

Accepted tenders. Derrick; 4 ‘ 5 : ‘ : . £228 13 0 

Mackenzie & Donaldson, Motherwell, mason £2,121 “awe Barrett & Son : ; p . : 1 §200270 1 O 
Wotherspoon & Grant, Bellshill, joiner. 753 Vora Cottrell Bros. . : ‘ ; : , EY OR AeD Wek: 
Cormack & Sons, Glasgow, heating. 4 617 Thee Ridd § ; . : : , i » LOSS ea 
Renfrew & Newall, Glasgow, plumber : 426 0 9 Broadbear : : : : 4 ; 7) 985 0° ge 
Coldwell, Baillieston, plasterer and cementer 2AO al tam @ James. 5 ; - ; ; : > TBS5 90. 2O 
Cherry & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, tiler . : 140 8 9 Walters & Son : 3 : ‘ P SATO ORs 
Robertson, Glasgow, slater . 5 ; : 116 18 o Woodward . : R : ‘ : POZO use 
Law & Macfarlane, Bellshill, painter . : 738 177 Beavan . ; ‘ : : : é LS ihe 
is Dark Bros. k , : : Sela ALG ah 

BILSTON. F, W. Waters, Lawrence Hill, Bristol (ac- 

For the erection of a school for 1,200 children at Stonefield, cepted ) ‘ : faa ‘ M + eh E27 Seats 
Bilston. Messrs. Battery & McCownnat, architects, Williams & Sons . : ; ‘ ‘ 109 Fans 
Bridge Street, Walsall. Hot-water heating. 

T. Harpy, West Bromwich (accepted ) Wh 12,734 200 Bao Dark Bros. (accepted) . ; : : 202.00 Pe 


HAM HILL STONE. 
- DOULTING STONE, 


AM HILL AND DOULTING STONE Co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


TUBES 


AND 


oH, Be ie ae : 5: == HS gel ee re a sy ) 4 


Ve 
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WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


WAPLER’S VENETIAN BLINDS 


Are fitted with a very simple and effective Check Action. (OWN PATENT.) 
Are very light and elegant in consequence of the laths being extra thin. Are as easily worked and taken down as ordinary roller blinds. 


There is nothing to get out of order. The wear on tapes and cords reduced to a minimum. 
For all our Venetian Blinds we use only the very best selected Pine. 


WAPLER & CO., 699 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 


FITTINGS ‘von BE | ANUFACTURERS WOWERHANESON STAFFORDSANE a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CARLTON. CARLTON—continued. 
For the erection and completion of a free public library and Brigg . ; : ‘ ‘ : ? . 45,790 0 O 
caretaker’s house. Mr. J. C. Haier, C.E., engineer. Harper. : 3 : : i ; Rabon a es 
Hutchinson & Son ‘ $2,390 0 oO Christie : 4 ; - . ; ; = 586 ° oO 
J. & J. Warner . : : 3 ; Pe, dota Os © Warner - : ; ; ; = aae 0 oO 
Maule & Co. , d ; ‘ 3 eit 200, GO J. H. Woop, Leeds (accepted) ; , : 5.325 are) 
Messon é : : : : , 20m, 0) O 
Harper. : é ' : : ‘ he 2, 10). O10 0 
Wood . : : e ‘ : P Sen TR,? 02" 0 CONVOY. 
Cuthbert & Son . : eae. ; Roe 153-10, 0 For alterations and additions to premises at Donegal, for 
Loach . : : , ; ; ; Sr 2010. 9°; 0 the Convoy Woollen Co. Mr. M. A. Roprnson, architect, 
G. T. TecEeRDINE, Carlton (accepted) . . 1,960 0 Oo Londonderry. 
Young . , : R ; : mot, 7o0! OO Sweeney . ° ° : . : . 411,466 11 9 
j ; , McNally . : 4 ; ; ‘ Pe LE. DAD” br? O 
For construction of 9,400 lineal yards of g-inch sewers, with Smyth Bros. ‘ f : : ‘ Pate o61 Suto 
all the necessary manholes, flushing chambers, &c., Courtney & Co. . : 5 ‘ 4 r 9,879 mene 
on the Porchester and Carnarvon estates; and 1,600 Collen Bros. , . f ; ; , 9,763 oe 
lineal yards of 12-inch and 520 lineal yards of 9-inch Colhoun : : : : : 8.406 1% 0 
sewers, with the necessary manholes and flushing H. Laverty & Sons, Ltd., Belfast (accepted ) Sag Gh O 
chambers. Mr. J. C. Hatter, C.E., engineer. 
Palmer. : : d : ; . £8,308 0 O 
Hutchinson . sig, Fue MT OOO"? OF 0 DEVONPORT. 
Loch, Andrews & Price ‘ ‘ .' » 9,843 0 © | For rebuilding the Stoke inn and adjoining premises. Mr. 
Wilmot > ? f : : : . 7,684.0 0 E. M. Leest, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Lrest & 
- Thorpe & Sutherland . : : : GAT Asat, OF O ADAMS. 
Buckley : ; : F : : Wy Wey Sao ae) Pile & Son . ; : ‘ : A . £2,209" 107 O 
Jenkins z ; : : f ; 72368 OF. O Smith & Son ; : : A : wT, 005. Usmne 
Henson p } : ’ : F STORER. O... O Littleton & Son . : : ; : 1. L080. ¢ OGIO 
Moss & Sons, Ltd. ; i F : get ,OTO: "Gy, O PEARCE Bros. (accepted ) ‘ . re Wal O5O. Om 
Wood . 3 ‘ : ‘ F F 796,990 0: 0 
Hawley & Son . : : ; : . 6,886 0 0 EVESHAM. 
Jameson. ‘ 4 - : ; . 6726.0 O|f7 ae ; ge Fe Nea ae é 
Bradley ; j a Fare or eee the work of water supply at Weston- 
ge. 
Sere vo ; ; é : a - W. H. Reapinc, Wolverhampton (accepted) . £143 15 8 
Rayner ; ; : : : F aa G73.) OF, O 
Kerry . ; : i é ; : > 6,647 0 .0 GREAT BADDOW. 
Belshaw & Son . : : ; ‘ . 6,500 0 0O| Forerection of seven cottages. Mr. R. Mawnoop, architect, 
_Doleman : : : : ; ’ cet So) Oy. O Chelmsford. 
Thraves 4 ‘ aaa ; ‘ 01304. 0.2-0 Baker & Sons . 4 e ; . . £1,898 Oo oO 
Bower Bros. : : ; : é MeO 2A OO Rayner ‘ ; f f : O05, FO 5 OC 
(SORE Or COE? 4, SylDs : : 5 ‘ ma OL 1soN O° O Gowers : : é ; ; , nS Age Or) O 
Barry . : ; : ; ’ ; = 6000; 0. O F. CRACKNELL, Great Baddow (accepted ) y aTysOn OF 0 


no eee 
FE i Ry SHEWIE & SONS LTD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
gs BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
8 a a g Telegrams, '' Snewin, London.” LONDON, B.C, Telephone 274 Holborn. 
Sea : i) 


> 
) 


bE Sole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seysse!l Asphalte Mines. 
\ Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


} : This Company's Mineral Rock Mastic Asphaite 
ola Award (Silver} is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, Home Office, 
ra ) se les hays and. other. Government Departments, for Roofing, 
“te ie te lh ec _ Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


ie. Tleorlns, Damn Courses, ee) eee 
| ya GES ee JOINERY 
WROUGHT: IRON FIREPROOF DOORS FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 

: ane cee 


#Ox CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


P AR TY WALLS tueparxstone sTEAM JOINERY CO.; 


PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“Di TG -y 1 T Saas ae (ef) 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


ul | F. BRABY & C0. 
LAT Sohne Ste Ee LONDON. 


Double Sliding Doors. ' Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


ee ee ee ee 
GIBBS & CANNING, LTD. TAMWORTH. 


man TERRA-COTT AY: 
; Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


~ - SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS: ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business. 


oe For Index of Advertisers, see page x: Total Security, £4,000,000. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


iJUNE 2, 1905. 


SUPPLEMENT 


SS SS eee | 


LEEDS. 


For works in connection with the Quarry Hill improvement, 
including some 50,000 cubic yards: of excavation, for- 
mation of a 75-feet. street, construction of subways 
under same, aL two secondary roads, including the 
erection of retaining walls, steps and railings, for the 
unhealthy areas committee. 


Hayes L271. 12 oo 
Pullan .§ 20,500: 4,0, NG 
Baker & Sons 19,522 11 9 
Starkey 19,015 13 4 
Brunton 18,007 "2°46 
Watt Bros. 18,252 15 Oo 
Whitaker Bros. . 13,202 WOlkes 
~ Holme & King 18,038 12 5 
Otley . I PPLOPESLIS!) (6) 
Wait. 17,388 9 7 
Myers & Sons 17,226 “O. fo 
Hannam & Son. 16,960 4 2 
Graham & Sons, Ltd. 16,577. 0 oO 
Greaves & Wheater . 16,396 0 © 
Schofield, Sons & Co., Ltd. 16,363 16 1 | 
Wright : : : 16,148 18 6 
Speight & Sons . 16,142 18 8 
Parker & Sharp. 16,045 16 7 
Bentley 15,766 0 oO 
Braithwaite & Co, 15,052 290. 
Pickthall & Son. 15,650 ©O oO 
Irwin & Co., Ltd. 14,878 oO o| 
Graham & Sons. 14,665 15 3 | 
Worthington 13,292 <17,60 
H. Arnoip & SONS, Leeds ‘and ‘Doneaster 
(accepted) 125723 ~TOwnoO 


LONDON. 

For the ereehiae of new farm buildings required at Horton 

asylum, for the London County Coane: 
Foster & Dicksee . 


- £8,563 0 0 
Batchelor 04,700 =. OmeD 
Bulled & Co. 43323 POU 
Roll & Taylor 4,250 0 Oo 
Enness Bros. 3,825°2O UO 
W. Potter, Horsham ( (accepted) Bry AOloes (e) (6) 


LONDON—continued. 


For the erection of disinfecting station, excluding machinery 
and apparatus, for the Kensington Borough Council, 
Mr. Wa. Weaver, borough engineer. 


With Glazed With Red Pressed 
Bricks Externally. Bricks Externally, 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co.. £7,131 15 6 £7,707 19 2 
Barker « Co., Ltd. . | 6,002" Oya 5,506 0 o 
Haynes 51995 I 9° . 5,544: 7a 
Wright 5,450 IO oO 5,000 0 9 
Patman & Fotheringham, 
Ltd. ; 5,223 2 OeEo 4,773 "ome 
King & Son 5,135. OLao 4,863 0 9 
Wallis 3 5,105) 0m 4,802 0 9 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. 4,994 0 Oo 4,594 010 
Wolisten 4,993 13 8 4,698 7 9g 
Mattock & Parsons 4,992 0 Oo 4,583 00 
Kirk & Randall . ; 4,987 0 0 4,627 0° om 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . 4,980 © oOo 4,640 0 90 
Dean & Co. 4,900 0 Oo 4,526. 0 © 
Lamplough 4,872. 0 © 4,449 0 O 
Dearing & Son .. 4,822) £57 4,545 5 6 
Martin, Wells & Co. 4,865 0 0 4,550 0 oO 
Bendon 4,775. 0.6 4,445.0 © 
Lawrence & Son 4, 7734001 Go 43354. 0 Oo 
A: Hupson & Co., West- ; 
minster (accepted ) 4 4,727 Oo 4,456 © o.| 


For laying about 3,000 super yards of tar- -paving in the 
playground, Morton Road, and in St. Mary’s Church 


Gardens, for the Islington Borough Council. Mr. J. 
PATTEN BARBER, borough engineer. 
Northern Quarries Company, Ltd. goes 


Public Works psf 418 
Carr: & Co. 13 ALI 
Fry Bros. 359 1 
Pearce 


Chittenden & Sitanimente 
D. Daniels, Ltd. 


BOAKOMUMOOWSO 


Deeley & Co. } 303 
Sheppard & Co... 296 I 
J. Wainwright & Co., Ltd. 279 
Constable & Co., Ltd. : 277 


Od 
rs 
° 
= 
covryv1 COW OMUBin WOO 


J. Smart & Son, Westminster (accepted ) 


THE LATEST 


|A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SA 


Flows Freely, 
Hard Wearing, 

Easily Washed 
and Polished, 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


oe a Doe 


+1) 


PRODUCTION. 


One Gallon covers from 
60 to 70 Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


LENE” 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 

SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 

10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 

RED LABEL FOR ourT- § 

SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT FE 


3315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued, 
| _ For the erection of new police station at Notting Hill. Mr. | For providing covered sheds and seats in the boys and 
J. Drxon BUTLER, architect. Quantities “by Messrs. girls’ playgrounds of the Hugh Myddelton school for 
TuHuRGoop, Son *& CHIDGEY. mentally defective children, Finsbur y: 

Lole & Lightfoot : , , , Ks 12,849 0 O Irwin : ’ : : , : : Lis mowd 
| Lascelles & Co. . A : : : rts oO Green 3 : ‘ ‘ é : : Pe, het tes fa. 
Holloway Bros. . : : i i etira.b76F 0.6 Peattie . . d : , ; ; o) inate olf 
Lathey Bros. . f ‘ : 3 : os $49 0 O Stevens Bros. . : : d 7 ‘ ZC RG 
Lovatt, Ltd. 5 ’ A : : 123830) .0))) 0 Williams & Son ? , 3 : ; o,  FOR Out O 
Harris & Wardrop . : : ‘ V2 240%, Oe" 0 General Builders, Ltd. . 67 0 Oo 
ee HF. Higgs ; : : A ets 100, 0. O Staines & Son, Great Eastern Street (accepte d) 66 0 0 
Minter : . . : : . 11,997 © ©| For cleaning interior of the Drury Lane Day Industrial 

Aldin Bros. 4 ‘ ; é F MPLA. O school, Holborn. 
Spencer & Co. . . ; : ! el OA ey ONO Foxley . ; ; j : £340 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . . : : : . 11,936 0 0 Appleby & Sons , f 3 ; : we r209) 40) 79 
Ashby & Horner : . . ; - 11,850 0 9O| Barrett & Power . : ; : : Wea2Os" 40; 0 
Grover & Son. . . . . . 11,784 0 ©| Holloway Bros., Ltd. . : ; 2 M286.) GO 
Lawrance & Son , ‘ , ‘ ee EHO75 4 OO}? Bornett-. } ; fi ; ; ey ees 
Leslie & Co. : ‘ : . ; REPLI SOR RG. 1.0 Sinisa ae eo. G 


T. L. GREEN, Eagle ‘Street, Holborn (accepted ) 107..0 0 


For the erection of farm ‘buildings at the Epileptic colony, 
for the London County Council. 


For providing covered sheds and seats in the boys and 
girls’ playgrounds of the school for mentally defective 
children on the Riley Street site, Bermondsey. 


Iles, Ltd. . ‘ ; z . . ; . £80 10 8 Foster & Dicksee . ‘ : 3 : . £25595. 9e..e 
Rice & Son ; 2 iF 4 . . 67 0 Oo Batchelor . 4 : ; : ; 1b 23400004. G 
Maxwell Bros., ae en Lay _ 61 o o| Bulled & Co. PRUNE, Co ya Taek ee NL eee 
Whitehead & Cox. Ltd. f : ; ee are Tame) Enness Bros. 4 ; : d : 2 21O2 a Oe 
Marsland & Sons : ; : ; : ae se OFC O Roll & Taylor. : - 2,047 9 9 
Goad. . ; : ; . ; f mone OL, O W. Porrer, Horsham (accepted) . : : Se 2,00 7a) OG 
Line. 4 “ : F “ 4 . oe Ae aay Oy O NOTTINGHAM. 
For alterations and additions at the Custom House hotel, | For the erection of stabling, Popham Street, Nottingham. 
Custom House, E., for Mr. H. E. Elliston. Mr. J. M. H. ' Mr. Harry A.tcock, architect. 
GLADWELL, architect, Essex House, High Street, Strat- F. Messom (accepted ) ‘ : d 3 . £135 140 
ford, E. Quantities by Mr. Lewis E. G. COoLLins, Crane &.Co. 2: : : : : 4 Wierhsd, £7. 0 
31 Great St. Helens, E.C. Wright . : 5 ; , ' : Pa Sh ho GO 
Newman & Todd . : 4 £ : ah 200). 0. 0 Kerry * .. ; : : ; : . le hBOk One a 
Harris & were ; 3 ; : 7,200... 0. "0 Shorts + 4 : : : : “ /129) 10: 0 
Pringle : . : : 3 Pe HAYS Os. AO yi 6a. Ek: Vickers ; : : ‘ 4° £20p10" 80 
Harper ; : ‘ : ‘ 4 ahi 0,053.0". 0 Richardson & Hewerdine d ; : M225 O40 
Sheffield Bros. . : , : : 8.657951, 0! (0 Ted We Ree. : , ; : : le 3275 (ONLG 
Hibberd Bros. . é A : : eee be! OO Ingereaes ; : ; : ; ; joe ED TO KO 
Maddison. -2_-, ; : ; ea te D508 OO Glarkeow: ‘ ; 3 . : : ee roo 


LIMITED, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 
SUPPLY DRAWING OFFIGE REQUISITES jf 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 


WRITE TO 
38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W., 


for CATALOGUE. 


STH STONE F) 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


ae Registered 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


‘CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, Mala Ae tele 2 
BRADFORD, ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
/ . PORTLAND. 
2s BAT <n, Cnoon oEPSTe 
s \ of the Bar ' 
only nS ~~ LONDON DEPOTS: 
he at 7 be opto? ate, TONE Finmo™ : CwW.R , WESTBOURNE PARK 
i L&SW.R . NING ELMS S.w..1 
LIVERPOOL: Ir FF (UA 45:5 Be en ae uaeaas aia: 


for i Ws WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Ys yp . & 


TRAFFORD PARK. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
é. EXCHANGE ST EAST. @. 


MANCHESTER. 


16 
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NOTTINGHAM—continued, 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


For the erection of four houses in Meadow and Colwick 


[Junge 2, 1905. 


NEWBURY. 


#4 


For the erection of the Carnegie’ library from plans by the 


Road. Mr. Harry ALtcock, architect. borough surveyor. e 
Messom st 02 5a RO Hosxincs Bros. (accepted) . ° ° . 41,920 Of em f 
Vickers & Son 1,793 0 Oo : 
Whittaker 1,750. 0 © ROYDON. : 
Wright 1,725.0 ©} For .the eréction of an eight-roomed house near Reyaeaa a 
Clarke . 15120 0 7? Essex, for Mr. C. F. Steel. Messrs. Barrett & Driver, _ 
poet Neae : % architects, 23 Ycrk Place, W. 
Pillatt . 6GEMote Nee & Son . _ £420 oo | 
Barlow . 1,660 0 0 Kin oF ee o Om 
H. & J. Simons 105.57 2OaNe oe 300 *.0) Om 
Sadler . ey °o O NS oy a Z 2 

7 1,650-3a. po : sa 
Soe & Hewerdine 1625 0.6 W. E. CLARKE, Hoddesdon (accepted) 298) heya ‘ 
Fish & Son (accepted ) 1,615 0.40 
Crane & Co. . 1,598 o oO REDRUTH. 

Wright 1,595 © 0 | For additions and improvements to the Druids’ hall. Mr. : 
H. W. Co ttins, architect, Redruth. : 

rectior four houses in Meadow Lane. Mr. Hodge & Opie - £1,596 0 0 @ 

ie Sear wee eee 3 A. CARKEEX, Redruth (accepted) . 1,580 0 0 . 
Fish & Son (as per above schedule) . . 41,186 6 o ' 


REIGATE. 


For the erection of aresidence. Mr. C, E. SALMon, architect, 


For the erection of a building for the Nottingham Master : 
Bell Street, Reigate. 


Butchers’ Products and Casings Co., Ltd. Mr. Harry 


ALLCOock, architect. a & Son - £6,490 0 0 
Whittaker F . £649 0 oO Ki as Ss 6,315.13, 6 
William Crane, Ltd. > O25 Wi Ome ns a eat he 
ee Zi Meee W. Wickman (accepted ) 5 ROC 8 O86 
Dennett & Ingle 612° GO_eo 
Wright : 605 Oo Oo SPRINGFIELD. 

Vickers & Son , ; 5 : - 595 © o/| For two shops at Springfield. Mr. R. Mawnoop, architect, 
Short. ; ‘ A ; 3 4 i 505i, Olmo Chelmsford. 

Messom . : : : : 2 1588) 2Osae Cracknell . £800 0 0 
Booth 587 14 0 Fincham. 8h Oe 
Hutchinson 5S 5 iO eae Gowers . , 765 0 Oo 
FisH & Son ( (accepted 4 582 Soe eae Beckett Bros. . CaN UeeYei any = 
Clarke. : : : : : 5 th 7 bes mene Sarums . 750 0 O 
Kerry S56 Sitar Baker & Sons. re re: 
Vickers 520 0 0}; WEIGHT, Springfield ( (accepted ) 73 Bo St AS 


ot GTABLISHE\ 
es soz “0 


our 2 STOCKS CONSIST sr oF \ 


OUR SPECIALTY 
: LIS. neq TONS. IN 


iS THE 


OF 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WORK. 
GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


The Steel Work of this Building has been supplied by 
Tnbbieisitgaie Brown & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


~< 


H 


MANCH 
y ; ice & Works. ; 
ie Works, 


reenwich, S€ 


| 75 Bath Sp ss 
ice: re i 
“i Works, 
pert Dundas. 


ey orice: 2 Si. ‘aie 
ee Steel Wo tks, 
Mesaiy)s oad, 


Office & ae 
Trafjord Pak, 


? F 
SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. SOL AMETON. 
4 vA For converting Nos. 102, 104, 106 and 108 Above Bar into 
ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK OF NEW INFIRMARY, Se stench dat mee business premises, ‘for Messrs. Smith, Bradbeer & Co., 
aa gas Ltd. Mr. Wirit1am BuRROUGH Hu, architect and 
| LODGE AND COTTAGES, OVERBURY, WORCESTER. surveyor, Southampton. 
Se a ae Udalei&&! Co. aiee tte Menta ei tien 2 43s 305 16 oO 
MAGISTRATES’ ROOM, COUNTY SESSIONS HOUSE, PRESTON. Dyer & Sons : ; ; 3 070 0 0 
: Drake . , . ; 4 ; ‘ a Dorsal O 
| CATHEDRAL SERIES._ST. ASAPH: THE ALTAR. Jenkins & Sons . ; : ; A . 2,764 °o oO 
, = —— —- Playfair & Toole . ; , ; ; ee 7 en eG 
SAXMUNDHAM. rae & Cos ai : : : , 12 BAAP OR 
right & Son. : f : PMs 2021495) (5, Ot O 
For sinking a borehole 10 inches in diameter and about H. Cawte (accepted ) Sao iG 
230 feet deep, and other works. ; : ; i ara 
W. Brown & Son . . . . . . £676 15 ©} For converting No. 100 Above Bar into business premises, 
Matthews . . . . . . se AO Oh Ae? O for Mr. William Dale. Mr. Wituiam BurroucH Hm, 
Williams & Co. . . . : PoP eee: 2c architect and surveyor, Southampton. 
sf aa va eae ae FS : H. Stevens & Co., Southampton (accepted) . £354.10 10 
Potter & Co. . : : F : : . 372 § ©| For converting No. 98 Above Bar into business premises. 
Ockenden : ; 4 4 : : 5360/40: 0 Mr. Witu1am Burroucu Hit, architect and surveyor, 
Duke & Ockenden . : : > ; Pan AeY Oe ot Rs © Southampton. 
Isler & Co? .. : . . So ae AGS LO H. Srevens & Co., Southampton (accepted) . £400 0 0 
Le Grand & Sutcliff ” : : ; Mr aie Or LO 
Brown & Co. . / é , ‘ : Pushy SO 
Cheeld & Co. . : ; : , : a R385 Je 
Noble .. ; : : : , : pe AS In ee WELWYN. 
A Tuow, Pagicrott cepa, : ; ; cee em ‘ For a and delivery of cast-iron delivery mains for the 
ural District Council. Messrs. HERBERT WALKER & 
es, 4 ase ON-SEA. al A Son, engineers, Nottingham. 
or the erection of a public library im Vic oria Avenue, : ee 
Southend-on-Sea, for the Corporation. aera: Me a A ’ : . : : pa 3 : 
F. & E. Davey, Lrp., Southend-on-Sea €nchrane GCor j } ; : ae ie 
(accepted) . ; : -£7,576 9 9p Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Ce... Pe 3 1612) FI 
SWANLEY JUNCTION. Cloake . : : : TAZIR OLS 
For an addition to the Kent Jam Company’s (Ltd.) Factory. Stanton Ir onworks Gute d : . Ea Stelp L24h 0 
Mr. W. S. Sxryver, architect, Bristol. Cochrane Sa CG vo: ; : <) 3060 85S 
Holloway é : 2 ERh202)". G0 Staveley Coal and Iron Cone : Be 300, wide ta 
_F. & H. F. Higgs . A285 OO Oakes & Co. . : ; : i ; uF 300) 5 One 
Johnson & Co. 2085 Gua 0 Clay Cross Co. ; ; ; i : £20 4s tay a 
Blay . : BAL Ps ; , : 23846 '0.".0 Butterley Co. . é ; WAGs Or 13 
J. LonspaLe, Swanley Junction (accepted ) B7ASH 0.0 HotweE tt Iron Co. (accepte ad). é i Maezodan Oh, on 


BRANCH 
THE LEEDS FIRECLAY C° ae 
Works AALIFAX | 


| (eae i : Nh fl l = is Ve PATENT 
tae et URINALS 
PVE IN GLAZED FIRECLAY WARE 


NO HIDDEN ORCONCEALED 
CHANNELS ALL DARTS BEING 
OPEN FOR IN SPECTION 


OF 


THE ABOVE AND OTHERTYPES : 
MAY BE SEEN IN WORKING | 
ORDER AT OUR SHOWROOMS ~ 


| 2¢3 NORFOLK:S™'STRAND LONDON: WC: | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WHITEHAVEN. CUXTON—continued. . 
For replacing the old dock gates, for the Harbour Com- Clark & Epps, ; g : A - £2,994 0 
pad Bier Skinner : ; é : : 2 -' 2,982 oO ee 
missioners. 
. Lonsdale. : . , ; - 2,062) ae 
CALEDONIAN SHIPBUILDING Co., Preston (ac- : : : 
Loin reba Browning. 4 : ; : é - 2,896 ONMmEs 
cepted ) * ROHS MEO Friday'@ Son. 4 ot 
WHITLEY. Wilford : rf : é : : - 2,850 0 
For the erection of new Wesleyan hall at Whitley, with Wallis & Son 2 . : ; . - 2,838 0 6 
schools and classrooms. Messrs.’ Cooper & Howe Lt, BViest sc: . . . . . : - 2,828 0 o 
architects, Reading. Webb . : : t ; : ; - 2,810 0 6 - 
Hoskings 4 : : : : - £5,320 (0 © Kemp Bros. . : : , . : -. 2,735 20 
Spear . i - } : } ; ae the teeta Patrick & Co. . , ; F ; : .2;700 oO 8%Gmee 
Norris & Sons. 5 : : ; + 5, 000170 eo | Browning. . : . : : : +2,700 0 © 
Searle . : ; ? ; f k - 4,960 0 0; Lawrence & Seager. : ; ; - 2,699 0 @& 
Collier & Catley . : : : - 4,699 0 o}| West Bros. . Me: : . : . -.. 2543 0 Gm 
Margetts & Son . : : : ; 5. Ay ATG ONO GatTEs (accepied ) ; : 3 2,500 0. oF 
{di RIE RS NET my ee POUT KIRRIEMUIR. : 
Davis & you Re ere PAR copy aa, ee * 4,438 | For the erection of a new church hall in connection with — 
Lewis Dros. si pia ge As ion cue i> by the parish church. Messrs. Gavin & Soutar, archi- — 
McCarthy Fitt  . 3 . 4 , 44,343 “ol to | fects. 
R. Curtis (accepted ) F ; »- 43420 0} Accepted tenders. 
WORTLEY. | Watson & Sons, mason. 
For the erection of a caretaker’s cottage at Pilley, for the i Ogilvy, joiner. ‘ 
Wortley District Council. Milne & Sons, plumber. 
R. Armirace, Ecclesfield (accepted ) : . 4305 10 0 Stewart & Sons, slater. 
‘ ee Mills, plasterer, 
For road works at Coit Lane 
S. GREAVES, Grenoside (accepted ) . . . £260 10 o LONDON, ‘ 
——- For erecting stores, offices, &c., on the site of Nos. 47 to 
ah : io: es 51 Hatfield Street, Southwark, S.E. Mr. ALFRED. - 
Received too late for emi ieation. Conver, architect, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 
CUXTON. | Trollope & Colls, Ltd. . : ; ; £9,545 Soe 
For the erection of a County Council school at Cuxton, near! Rider & Sons : ; ; : , - 9456 0 0 
Dartford. Mr. G. E, Bonn, architect, Rochester. cCormick & Sons. ; ' : - 9,409 0 6 
Gregory 4 : ; ; : : 4, O50. aun pe LOH. & R. Roberts : : ; - 9,368 0 oF 
Pattenden & Son. ; ; " ; -, S455, sae Mowlem & Co. . : : : : - 9,163" ole 
Philips . 4 : ; i : - $9293 emmy Lawrance & Son . i : : , - .9,025) OG 
Southerd : : ' ‘ z - 3,250'4'0.80 Higgs & Hill, Ltd: 4 : : : . 8994 0 0 
Avard . : 4 ‘ ‘ : : : 3;239 0. © Cubitt & Co, : , é : : - (8,001 .o 7g 
Davison ; . : 3 : : +) 3,100 "Foray Young . : : fc : : : - 8,973, “oe 
Elmore & Son, ; : : : - 3,088 0° o Holland & Hannan. é ‘ . “, 487 5 aes 
Langridge ©. ; ; ; : : - 2,999 0 0 J. GROVER & Son (accepted) . ; : oS 0,033) Oe ae 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON STAIRCASES, 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS 


A SPECIALTY, 


RAILINGS, 
VERANDAHS, ; 
CONSTRUCTIONAL IRONWORK. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


ERSFIELD. 
Best Crosland Hill Stone, suitable for all classes of good work, specified by most leading Architects for Church Work 
and Public Buildings, . ‘ 
Can be supplied in Random Blocks for sawing into Slabs, Panels, Heads, Sills, Mullions, Cornices, or Blocks for Carving, &c.. 
WE SUPPLY SAWN SLABS OF CROSLAND HILL ASHLAR, in any thickness, from tin. upwards. 
Sawn and Machine Dressed Stone to customers’ own dimensions, or prepared in accordance with Architects’ details. 


Shall be pleased to quote for Quarry Dressed, Tooled, Sawn, or Machine Worked Stone of any description. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GRAHAM & JESSOP, “quarry Owners, MOLDGREEN, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Quarries at Crosland Hill and Hartley Bank, Huddersfield. 
Telegrams, “QUARRY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Telephone No. 211. 


¢ 


CROSLAND HILL STONE. HUDD 
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UPPLEMENT 


EE ee ee 
TRADE NOTES. | BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 

Tue Lancashire education committee have decided to 
build an elementary school to accommodate 300 children at 
Cleveleys, near Blackpool. 

Prans for the extension of the St. John’s Road work- 
house by the addition of two blocks of four floors each have 
been submitted by the Islington Board of Guardians to the 


Messrs. A. W. PENROSE & Co. have obtained the entire | 
eontract from Messrs. A. W. Gamage & Co., Ltd. for the 
five electric lifts required in the new and old buildings. 
Many of the company’s lifts are serving for passengers and 
goods in the Metropolis as in other places. 

j Messrs. E. H. SHortanp & BrotHeEr, of Manchester, i ae Pia a al. TI eee se 
-have}just supplied their patent exhaust roof ventilators and | ocal Government Board for approval. je estimated cost 
¢plet ventilators to St. Luke’s Church, Crosby, Liverpool. ig 12,0000, , : 

f Messrs. Hicxie, Borman & Woops, Lrp., of 4 Lloyd’s THE erection of the South Bank, Yorkshire, Baptist 
| Avenue, London, E.C., have been appointed sole agents +n | church is about to be commenced. The contract amount Is 


the United Kingdom for the ‘“ Anduro” roofing and damp- 3,234/. for the church, church parlour, vestries, &c., the 


course. It is claimed for “Anduro” that it is waterproof, seating accommodation being about 630 persons. Future 


airtight and light in weight, and that as no tar is used in schools are arranged for at the back of site. The architects 
are Messrs. George Baines & R. Palmer Baines. 


its manufacture it is absolutely odourless. ; : ; , 
Tue Simplex Steel Conduit Company, Ltd., have, in Tur Chief Secretary for Ireland has stated in a printed 
answer that Mr. J. F. Fuller, Great Brunswick Street, 


consequence of the increase of their business, been com- : ; ¢ oe Mee se 
pelled to build new works, which are situated at Garrison Dublin, the architect of the Commissioners of National 
Lane and Maxstoke Street, Birmingham, The new works | Education, in connection with the erection of buildings at 
are equipped with the most up-to-date and labour-saving Glasnevin, will be instructed to allow any contractor who so 
appliances. The firm will thus be enabled to guarantee desires to submit an alternative tender for the supply of 
“quick delivery of all orders entrusted to them. ee slates. ai ' ' 7 
‘a oe eS J ¢ c 
Messrs. Sissons Brotuers & Co., Lrp., have issued a} yy px Seen i ane eae na ees ee he 
handy guide on the applications of the universally known | pone: The ys Jace ae i ee oe oF iN sie steer 
Hall’s distemper. Sketches are given in colour which will | ¢- o bey oe Se . ee <— ea Ih 2 As if . 
suggest pleasing combinations of several of the seventy- | |’ one penny per hour, with an allowanet © que bat pou 
ae louie in which the material is prepared, and are to hewers for whom no shed accommodation is provided. 
adapted for walls and eaitines wt Sisca” pita aes hee ie Under the agreement for this year the wages will accord- 
gs. ; x 
advantageously used for the woodwork. Copies can be ingly be 8d. and 82d. per eae 


obtained on application to the Hull or London office. Tye foundation-stone laying ceremony of the Sutton-in- 
Ashfield Congregational church took place on May 24. The 


ES eu ee . = . a _ =e = 2 & - 
se church occupies a prominent corner site, a bold tower being 
| a bold feature at the corner. The contract is let to Mr. John 


Tur finance committee of the Holborn Borough Council Greenwood, of Mansfield, the amount being 3,982/. 158. 44. 
reported at the last fortnightly meeting that they had had The church wiil accommodate 850 persons. _ The architects 
several applications for the return of money deposited with | are Messrs. George Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, 
tenders. Upon consideration of the circumstances. it Strand, W.C. 

appeared to them that they ought to return the amounts. Tur London and North-Western Railway Company 

Accordingly they had ordered that the sums should be | recently made application to the Local Government Board 

returned. The total amount was 17ol., some of which was for their approval of a scheme for providing housing accom- 
_ received as far back as the year 1900. The proposition modation for 840 persons of the working classes near 
- was adopted. ’ | Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park. The Board was to hold 
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The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever silce. 
THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold — Water Paint in 1s75. 
28 Years’ Experience has stamped ; : 


as being the premier Water Paint. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


J. B. ORR & CO., Ltd., 
CHARLTON, LONDON, S-E:- 
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an inquiry with regard to it on the 30th ult. at the town | to Manchester. The proposed new railway will be an 
hall, St. Pancras, but the railway company withdrew the express suburban cross country “belt line” of standard 
scheme at the last moment. gauge and constructed as a light railway, the main line 

ALL Saints, Burton-on-Trent, which has been erected at being about 163 miles long, and the branches bringing the — 
a cost of 30,000/, was consecrated on Saturday. The | total mileage up to about 26 miles. iy 
church has occupied three and a half years in the building. Mr. V. M‘Cowen, the Belfast city electrical engineer, — 
The plan includes a nave, with north and south aisles, and | recommends that from July I next certain reductions and , 
a narthex at the west end, with a porch on the south side alternative prices for electricity be adopted. The proposals, — 
and an entrance under the tower on the north. The roofs | if carried out, will mean a reduction of the year’s profits by 
are mainly of oak, and the materials used for the exterior | about 1,500/. The revenue from the electric-light depart-_ 
are Coxbench and Weldon stone, while the internal dress- | ment for the year ended March 31 last was as follows — 
ings are of red Hollington. The fittings are all of oak | Gross revenue, 28,1414 3s. 5d.; gross expenditure, — 
fumed to a dark colour, and the seating accommodation is I1,156/. 13s. 6d.; revenue, 16,984 9s. 11d.; less interest 
for 800 persons. The architects of the new church were | and sinking fund, 12,627/, 2s. 7a. ; leaving the net revenue 
Messrs. Naylor & Sale, of Derby, and the contractors were [i435 70. 75.40 oe 
Messrs. Thomas Lowe & Sons, of Burton. An inquiry was held at the Guildhall, Gloucester, on 
Tuesday, by Mr. H. Ross Hooper, Local Government Board — 
inspector, into an application made by the Town Council 
for power to borrow a further 12,1007 for the extension of 

their electricity undertaking. The extensions at the elec-7 

ELECTRIC NOTES. tricity works include the installation of three new boilers — 
Tue electricity committee of the Bradford Town Council | and other plant. The inspector commented on the lowness 
have approved the report of Mr. A. S. Blackman, the elec- | of the cost—Isd@. a unit—out of total works charges, and — 
trical engineer, which recommends the extension of the | said it did not seem to him that the Corporation were 
mains at acost of 37,500/ It is suggested that a loan of charging what the public lighting was costing them, which — 
60,000/. be obtained to provide for future requirements. should be based on candle-power of the lamps. The 

Tue North British Railway Company recently applied | engineer said they had not based the cost on the candle- — 
electricity to the lighting of the signals on a portion of its | power of the lamps as suggested. 
system. Owing to the success of the experiment there will THE electric-supply committee of the Birmingham City 
very shortly be an extension of the use of it, commencing | Council in their annual report state that 4,645,027 units were 
with the Waverley Station, Edinburgh, where two lights | sold during the year at a money value of 71,195/., compared 
have been installed for some time. . with 4,367,164 and 609,421/, respectively in the previous 

THe New York Central Railroad Company recently | year. The revenue account showed a credit balance of 
made comparative tests between steam and electric loco- 39,5734, compared with 36,939/. in the preceding year. Fhe 
motives of the latest pattern on a track six miles in length,’| total cost of production worked out at 1.584d. per unit, 
which resulted in demonstrating beyond dispute the against 1.742¢. previously. The net result of the year’s 
superiority of the electric locomotive. In every test the | working, after paying interest and sinking fund charges, 
two trains started from rest, and careful records were made | amounted to 28,784/, with a surplus of 10,789/. This 
of the speed, distance, time and power consumption. amount has been carried to the Statutory reserve fund. 


A SCHEME is proposed for carrying out a South Man- Tue following tenders were accepted for the erection of 
chester electric railway for goods and passenger traffic, | an electrical station in Summer Lane, Birmingham, for the 
which would connect the various main lines from London _ Corporation :—Sapcote & Sons, foundatioas 15,777/., build- 
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Address, CLOCK WORKS, 


Ses" BROTHERS, \ waitthamstow, 


568 WAETHAMSFOVE 10 we) \g \g pe LONDON, N.E.. 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 


Contractors to the War Office, India Office, Colonial Office (Crown Agents). 
SPECIALTIES: 3 
CHURCH AND TURRET CLOCKS, TOWN HALL CLOCKS, PROJECTING CLOCKS, with 
ornamental wrought-iron drum and bracket. 
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WROUGHT OR CAST-IRON DIALS, glazed with opal glass suitable for illumination. _ 
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Safes from £1 1s. to £5 5s. per annum. Strong Rooms from £5 5s. to £100 per annum. 
Deposit Bank. Deposits received at 23 per cent. compound interest. : 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Full particulars or. application to the Manager, E, VINCENT EVANS, 63 and 64 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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ings, 88,6892. ; Belliss 
extension of galleries, &c., 
current generators, 6,685/. ; 
nating current generators, 
eranes, 1,7704. ; 


4781. 5 
British Westinghouse Co., 


direct current switchboard, 13,685/. Los. ; Babcock 
‘poilers, 15,0387; F. Green & Son, 
flue damper, 2,294/. ; Stewarts & Lloyds, 
| A751. 16s. ; W. H. 
| pumps, 1,430/. 

| Tue Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
meeting on Friday, held at Westminster, 


Gavey, C:B., Engineer-in-Chief to the Post Office, president 


for the ensuing year. 


Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.5., Director 


of the National Physical Laboratory, Mr. J. E. Kingsbury, 


of the Western Electric Company, 


Mr. W. M. Mordey and 


Mr. W. H. Patchell were chosen for the office of vice- 


It was announced that three 
of the value of 50/. each 
A. E. Clayton, of King’s 


presidents. 
ships for 1905 
respectively to 
Goodfellow, of the Central Technical 
sington; and F. C. Prentice, of University College. 


Salomons scholar- 
had been awarded 
College; E. A. F. 
College, South Ken- 
Two 


David Hughes scholarships of the value of 50/. each were 


also awarded to E, A. Biedermann 
Finsbury Technical College. 


~ VARIETIES. 


APPLICATION 
Board for permission to borrow 
new municipal offices for Smethwick. 


is to be made to the Local Government 
15,000/. for the. erection of 


Tue Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital is to be 
extended at a cost of about 35,000/, according to plans by 


Messrs. Tiltman & Chataway. 


THE ARCHITECT & GONTRACT REPORTER. 


& Morcom, engines 52,589/. 17S. 
Dick, Kerr & Co., direct 
alter- 
3,765/.; Jessop & Appleby, 
New Conveyor Company, coal and ash con- 
veying plant, 58407. ; British Thomson-Houston Company, 
& Wilcox, 
fuel economisers and 
Ltd., pipework, 
Allen, Son & Co., Ltd., circulating water 


at their general | 
elected Mr. John 


and J. B. Sparks, of | 


| were designed by Messrs. 
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Hotel Cecil on Monday, June 26. Colonel Richard H. Jelf, 


C.M.G., will be in the chair. 

Accorpinc to Mr. John Burns, M.P., London stands alone 
in not having had one fire or lost one life in a theatre or 
music-hall in seventeen years, there being 360 such houses 
and a nightly attendance at them of 400,000. 


Tur fund raised in Stockholm for a wedding gift to 


Prince Gustavus Adolphus on behalf of that city amounts to 


3,300/. The fund committee have decided to purehase @ 
suite of dining-room furniture made in Stockholm. 


Tue Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation have been re- 
commended to carry out works estimated to cost 89,000/, 
which include partly rebuilding the quay wall-and the con- 
struction of railway sidings. 

Tue bridges committee of the London County Council 
propose to recommend the temporary employment in the 
engineers department of a resident medical officer at @ 
salary of 400/. a year in connection with the construction 
work under compressed air at Rotherhithe tunnel. 

Tue Middlewich District Council, in order to obtaim a 
water supply sufficient to free the district from the shortage 
which has occurred in times of drought for a considerable 
number of years, has put in the hands of a contractor the 
work of boring for water at Delamere. 

Tue sewage purification works at 
been formally opened. Commenced eighteen months ago, 
and completed at a_ cost of over 4,000/., the works 
Middleton, Hunter & Duff, 
Westminster and Edinburgh, and carried 
& Kinniburgh, Glasgow. 
reservoir, constructed to provide 
an additional supply of water for the burgh of Ardrossan, 
was formally opened on the 6th ult. The reservoir, which 
cost upwards of 15,000/., 1S calculated to hold between 70 
and 80 million gallons of water. The engineer was Mr. 
W. R. Copland, Glasgow. 


Penicuik, N.B., have 


M.M.Inst.C.E., 
out by Messrs. Stirling 
Tue new Busbie Muir 


Mr. Hixt, consulting engineer to the Talla Waterworks, 
has reported to the Edinburgh and District Water Trustees 
that the construction of a breakwater at the Talla reservoir 
was unnecessary. The estimated expenditure was 5,000/. 
The object of the breakwater was to secure one end of the 


Tue church of St. Nathaniel, Liverpool, was opened 
yesterday. It is basilican in plan, and was designed by 
Messrs. George Bradbury & Sons. 

WE have been requested to announce that the forty-fifth 
annual dinner of King’s College, London, will be held at the | 
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WILLIAM GREEN & CO. (Ecclesfield), Ltd., ECCLESFIELD, near SHEFFIELD. 
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embankment against the wash of the water in times of 
storm. 

For the annual outing of the members of the National 
Association of Plumbers (Birmingham District) Rhayader 
was selected. About 120 ladies and gentlemen attended, 
including Mr. W. Cowen, president, and Mr. Whittington, 
secretary. The reservoirs for the Birmingham water-supply 
were described by Mr. Lee. Luncheon was served at the 
Lion Royal hotel. 


Tue Halifax Corporation have obtained powers to con- 
struct tramways to Wainstalls, four miles from the centre of 
the town. They decided, however, to run motor ’buses for 
the present on that route, and applied to the Board of Trade 
for permission. A reply from the Board has been received 
Stating that the Board are not empowered to give the 
authority desired. 

Tue Metropolitan Asylums Board opened last year a 
home for children in Rustington, near Littlehampton. A 
report has since been obtained from Sir W. Broadbent as 
to alterations necessary to render the buildings suitable for 
tuberculous cases. Messrs. Rowland Plumbe & Harvey, 
the architects of the home, have prepared plans in accord- 
ance with the suggestions. The cost is estimated at 3,000. 


Sir W. E. M. Tomutnson, M.P., and Mr. Rowland 
Barran, M.P., who had charge of the Canal Bill, which could 
not reach a second reading last week in the House of 
Commons, state that a meeting of members of Parliament 
representing the principal trade organisations has resolved 
to organise a strong deputation to wait upon the Board of 
Trade to press upon the Government the urgent need of 
taking steps to improve the inland waterways of the 
country. 


Tue George N. Pierce Company, Buffalo, U.S.A., have 
arranged a prize competition with a view to developing the 
esthetic side of motor-car construction. The prizes offered 
are as follows :—(1) For the best design of a body for an 
enclosed car. First prize, 250 dols. ; second, too dols. 
(2) For the best design of a body for a touring car. First 
prize, 250 dols. ; second, 100 dols. (3) For the best colour 
scheme for any. motor-car. First prize, 200 dols. ; second, 
100 dols. 


LIGHTNING CONT 


DIXON & CORBITT 


UCTORS 


“a 


THE annual meeting of the Sun Insurance Office will be | 
held on the 17th at 63 Threadneedle Street. The report — 
which will be read is satisfactory. The investments of the _ 
company amount to 2,343,521/. The income from iny ; i, 
ments during the year has amounted to 91,444/ 115, 8 2. 
After providing for the usual reserve of 40 per cent. of the | 
premiums to cover liabilities under current policies, a 
balance of 117,909/. 5s. 3d. remains, which has been trans- 
ferred to the credit of the profit and loss account. if 


.. oe 
Tue Simplon Tunnel, although longer than the Sie 
Gothard, has cost less. According to the Sé Galler Tageblatt, 
the Simplon cost, up to December 31, 1904, the sum of | 
2,689,000/., which will be raised by outlays during the cur- — 
rent year to 3,020,000/, This represents the entire cost of — 
construction. At present, however, the Simplon is a single. — 
track tunnel, with a parallel boring which the engineers— | 
Messrs. Brandt, Brandau & Co.—have contracted to convert % 
into a second tunnel whenever desired for a sum of 780,000/, — 


Tue Phcenix Bridge Company of Pheenixville, Penn- # 
sylvania, is now completing, says the Glasgow Herald, the — 
plans for the construction of the largest steel span bridge in a 
the world, which is to be erected over the St. Lawrence — 
river, near Quebec. The cost of the structure will be | 
3,800,000 dols. The actual work of construction will be 7 
commenced this summer, and the bridge is to be open for % 
traffic the first day of 1909. The bridge will be 2,800 féet * 
long between centres of anchorage piers, and its super- 
structure will weigh 40,000 tons. There are two 500-feet 
anchor arm spans and one 1,800-feet cantilever span over 
the channel. / 


For the second time in two years a poll was taken last _ 
week on the question of the erection of the new municipal | 
offices and town hall at Hamilton, N.B. Along with the 
public library recently started, the offices and hall form 
part of a design for the whole scheme of buildings on the 
site in Cadzow Street. The cost of the library is 15,000/., 
while that for the offices and hall is estimated at 38,0004. 
The following questions had to be answered :—(1) Are you 
in favour of the new town hall and municipal buildings 
being erected; and (2)’are you in favour of the site in 
Cadzow Street? The result showed a majority of “Noes” 
on each question. f 
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J. R. Ball, M.1.C.E., to 25 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
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_ Tue Aberdeen Town Council last week inspected the | engineer, 2201, to 225/., rising by,5/. yearly to 250/. The 
-annel in course of construction under the Dee in connec- recommendations were adopted by an overwhelming 
tion with the Girdleness outfall sewage scheme for the city, ‘majority. 

which is estimated when finished to cost about 200,000/. A new County Council school, accommodating about 
This important engineering work, of which we gave an | 1,000 children, has been erected in Grove Lane, Camberwell, 
‘account in our issue of the roth ult., is progressing rapidly | and was formally opened by Sir William Collins, chair- 
and satisfactorily, and a week or two now ought to see the | man of the education committee. The school buildings are 
completion of the tunnel proper. The party were accom- | two in number, one being for junior mixed children on the 
panied by the engineer, Mr. Dyack, C.E., and the resident ground floor and for senior on the first floor. The other is 
engineer, Mr. Conway, C.E., who described the operations. | a one-storey building for infants, whilst a separate block is 


Tur new Birkenkead Corporation depot and_ stables, provided for a drawing classroom and a room for practical 
science on the playground level. The buildings were de- 


‘ eecupying about three and a half acres in Cleveland Birreetyy i 
“have been opened. The Corporation will engage its own signed by Mr. Thomas J. Bailey, the architect to the educa- 
"men, and the team labour required will be provided from tion committee. Sir W. Collins, in declaring the school 
the municipal stables. The main depot is for the storage open, remarked that the buildings bore evidence to the 
of materials used in road improvements and works of a enormous experience 1 regard to school construction which 
similar nature. According to the official estimate, the total the architect, Mr. Bailey, had accumulated during his long 
cost of the land, buildings, machinery, horses and gears is | years of service. The value of Mr. Bailey's services to the 
4 little under 33,000/. The work was carried out according School Board, and now to the Council, could not, he declared, 
to the direction of Mr. C. Brownridge, borough surveyor. be Pi peal op Bee eee ene eet i 
; : ‘ ‘ EO} > CoNTINENT.—Cheap tickets, avall- 

BP ene ts, ers Charge Hsin Fagen Ei) icra Oe, Wan fe 7 sel a 
| eR? ; Bag Raw ts y oes that Railway Company to Brussels June 7 to 10 inclusive, and 
the following clause in her will : tas. WY hi June 12. Seven-day tickets will be also issued to Liege for 
‘circular mausoleum shall be built on the slope of the hill, | ts exhibition, via Harwich and Antwerp. Passengers 
on the north-west side on the Cannon Clump in the park at | jeaying London in the evening reach Brussels next morning 
Charborough, for the reception of the coffin. _The ieee and Liége at noon. For visiting The Hague, the Rhine, 
sions of the mausoleum shall be 60 feet in circumference, | North and South Germany, and Bale for Switzerland, special 
aS e heat Mae ita ve ha te aa facilities are offered. A corridor train with vestibuled car- 
‘to be 10 feet high. = VN} 4 a : > | riages, dining and breakfast cars, is run on the Hook of 
only, and to have stained glass placed in such windows of | Holland service between London and Harwich. From the 
such a colour that the light passing Into the interior may | Hook of Holland through carriages and restaurant cars are 
look as much like sunlight as possible. A door 1s to be'| run in the North and South German express trains to 
placed in the wall. Cologne, Bale and Berlin, reaching Cologne at noon, Bale 
Tue works committee of the Metropolitan Asylums and Berlin in the evening. For the convenience of pas- 
Board presented a report on Saturday recommending the | sengers tickets dated in advance can be- obtained at the 
following increase of salaries, subject in every case to the | Liverpool Street station Continental inquiry office. The 
sanction of the Local Government Board :—Mr. T. Cooper, | Royal Danish Mail steamers of Det forenede Dampskib 
first assistant engineer, 300/. to 400/. a year, rising by 25/. Selskab of Copenhagen will leave Harwich for Esbjerg (on 
yearly to a maximum of 500/. a year, Mr. T. J. Codd, | the west coast of Denmark) on June 8 and june..r6, re- 
second assistant engineer, 230/. to 260/., rising by 1o/. yearly turning June 13 and June 14. The General Steam Naviga- 
to 350/.; Mr. R. T. Miller, assistant surveyor, 250/. to 260/., | tion Company’s steamers will leave Harwich on June 7 and 
rising by 1o/. yearly to 350/.; Mr. J. W. Fyfe, third assistant ' 10 for Hamburg, returning on the 11th and 14th. 
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FAIRBURN WATER SUPPLY. LONDON IN 1905, . 


THE new water supply for the village of Fairburn, near | Ir would be difficult to finda single volume which affords — 
Pontefract, which has been carried out at a cost of 3,000/. | so accurate a picture of London life as the “ City of London | 
from plans prepared by Mr. J. Waugh, C.E., of Bradford, | Directory,” published by Messrs. WiFi Soa Collingridge! — 
was formally turned on by Mr. J. T. Addy, the representa- | The large map which precedes it is one of the best in | 
tive of the parish on the Pontefract Rural District Council, | existence, for it shows the boundaries of the wards and al] | 
who received from Mr. Waugh, as a souvenir of the | the means of communication which exist above or below 
occasion, a pretty silver flask suitably inscribed. The party | ground. Boundaries are difficult to ascertain, and it must _ 
afterwards sat down to luncheon at the Three Horse Shoes, | have taken a long time to lay down those which are shown, 

Fairburn, at the engineer’s invitation. The supply is | The list of the institutions of the City contains not only the 
obtained from what are known as the Gadmire springs, | corporate and other bodies, but the whole of the City com- 

which are leased at a nominal rent from the Wesley | panies. Biographies and portraits are given of many of the — 
trustees, the flow from which varies from 150,000 gallons | civic notabilities. For business purposes the streets direc- 

to a million gallons per day, and as Fairburn’s population is | tory is the most important. The names of residents are 

‘only 800, the quantity required will absorb only a small | not only given, but where, as in the majority of cases, only | 

proportion of the minimum. The works have been carried | a part of a house is occupied, the floor is indicated, Time 

out by Mr. J. W. Broadhead, the contractor, and consist of | is wasted every day by people endeavouring to decipher — 
a reservoir of 100,000 gallons, a pumping-station, oil-engine | names on notice-boards, which could easily be saved by — 
‘and pumps, and about two miles of mains. consulting this Directory. The pages are so complete, it — 
would be difficult to make suggestions for their improve-_ 
ment. The varieties of types employed remove the 
| monotony of appearance which is generally considered | 


unavoidable, 
WHITSUNTIDE EXCURSIONS. / 


We notice that an ABC programme issued by the Great THE METAL TRADES. y 
Central Railway Company contains ample and admirable | Accorpic to the tenth edition of Kelly’s “ Directory of the. _ 
facilities for those desirous of spending the holiday at places Engineers and Iron and Metal Trades and Colliery Pro-— 
reached by their picturesque and convenient route. Exceur- | prietors,” the exports of the principal descriptions of iron — 
sions are announced from London (Marylebone), Woolwich, | and steel amounted in 1903 to 61,639,3782, which was 
Greenwich and Metropolitan’ stations to all the principal | nearly a million in excess of 1902, and more than two 
towns in the Midlands, North of England, north-east and | millions beyond 1901. The imports of iron and steel in 
north-west coast watering-places, and Scotland. Special | 1903 amounted to 8,662,400/. These figures are enough to 
fast trains will leave Marylebone at 12.5 midnight on Friday | indicate the importance of the various industries which are 
and Saturday, June 9 and 10, and several additional ex- | dependent mainly upon iron and steel. The representa- 
presses will be run at convenient times on Saturday, | tives of the trades in all the towns, however small, in 
June 10. The information has been concisely tabulated in | England, Scotland and Wales, are given in the Director , as 
‘the form of an A B C programme giving the times of start- | well as those of the principal towns of Ireland, the Channel 
ing, fares, dates and times of return, &c., for any stations, | Islands and the Isle of Man. It is a difficult task to’ 
alphabetically arranged, which can be seen at a glance. | discover the smiths’ or the general shops in which iron- 
Copies of this guide can be obtained free at Marylebone | mongery is sold in a little village which may not have more 
Station, or at any of the company’s town offices and | than a hundred inhabitants. But all*are to be found in this 
agencies. comprehensive work. How it is accomplished is explained 


INTERESTING tro ARCHITECTS. 


The ‘‘HERMETICA” RADIATOR (Patented). For Rooms, Halls, Offices, Schools, Shops, &c. Requires no furnace 
and no replenishing with water. Each Radiator is self-contained. No trouble, no smell. Next to no cost for 
working. Railway companies use it for Waiting Rooms. The L.C.C. use it for Board Schools, _ 


FURRED BOILERS AnD PIPES. 


FOR SIMPLE BUT INFALLIBLE REMEDY, SEE PROSPECTUS OF 


TUBULAR BATH BOILER CO., Ltd., 184 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, WC. 
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n the preface as follows -—“ Of the time and labour con- 
uumed, and the expense incurred in compiling this work, 
some idea may be formed from the fact that all the places 
n the list immediately following have been visited, and 
oarticulars relating to each firm been personally taken by 
agents selected for the purpose, and the information thus 
sollected has been subsequently compiled and arranged in 
the various forms in which it appears, so as to enable every 
person to find without difficulty or delay any matter to 
which he wishes to refer.” The company endeavour to 
make each year’s Directory thoroughly representative. It 
is not only indispensable for all engaged in the various 
‘wades into which metals enter, but it can be used with 
eonfidence in the accuracy of every one of the pages. 


—————— 
OO 


METROPOLITAN COTTAGE BUILDING. 


Tue London County Council have found that the cottages 
‘on the White Hart Lane estate, Wood Green, are slow 
‘Jetting. One of the causes is supposed to be the erection 
‘of other buildings in the neighbourhood. Another diffi- 
‘eulty is the absence of shops, which the Council will, 
‘however, shortly provide. The housing of the working 
elasses committee of the Council in their last report say that 
arrangements have recently been made for letting part of 
the unoccupied land in allotments. Thirty-seven — plots 
have been staked out for this purpose, and of them twenty- 
nine have already been let. It is gratifying to know that 
the letting of the cottages is proceeding more rapidly, and 
that tenants remain longer in occupation. 

With regard to the cottages themselves, we have con- 
sidered whether it is not possible to reduce the cost of 
construction so as to let cottages on the estate ata lower 
rental. To this end we instructed the architect to modify 
the plans of the dwellings, to simplify the specification, and 
to obtain tenders, without bills of quantities, from builders 
aecustomed to erect houses of a similar class. The result 
has been eminently satisfactory, and we are able to report 
_that prices have been obtained which are much lower than 

any before presented to the Council, and will enable the 
houses to be let at lower rentals. 
The tenders received are for twenty-eight first-class or 
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five-roomed cottages, eight second-class or four-roomed 
cottages, and twenty-four third-class or three-roomed cot- 
tages, each cottage being also provided with a scullery and, 
the usual conveniences. The lowest tender is that of Mr. 
G. E. Pulford, and the prices he has quoted for each type of 


| cottage are as follows :— 


First-class cottage 228/, or 235/ for each corner 


cottage. 

Second-class cottage. 183/, or 188/ for each corner 
cottage. 

Third-class cottage 153/ 1os,,.or 158/ for each corner 
cottage. 


Mr. Pulford stipulates that payments shall be made to him 
every fortnight to the extent of 80 per cent. of the value of 
the work done, that 15 per cent. shall be paid on the com- 
pletion of each house, and that the remaining 5 per cent. 
shall be paid within one month after the completion thereof. 
We may remind the Council that the adoption of such scale 
of payments would not comply with the standing orders of 
the Council relating to retention moneys under. contracts,, 
but having regard to the special circumstances in this 
instance, we are strongly of opinion that the conditions of 
contract should in this respect be varied, and we have 
accordingly asked the finance committee to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

On the lines now suggested, we feel sure that the 
Council will be safe in proceeding with further blocks of 
cottages, whereas to allow the estate to remain undeveloped 


| because of a few initial difficulties would be impolitic, and 


would delay the return for the capital outlay incurred, which 
can only be realised by:proceeding with reasonable care to 
carry out a well-matured scheme of development. 

The question of delaying building operations for a time 
was considered by us, but this course was thought. inad- 
visable. The difficulties encountered are none of them 
insurmountable, and it is believed that they can-and will 
be overcome, many of them as the result of further develop- 
ment, and others by the action we are taking to that end. 

We have forwarded to the finance committee an estimate 
of 13,9192. in respect of the cost of the erection. of the 
cottages, together with the cost of articles to be bought 


| direct and professional charges, and we recommend-—(a@) 


That Standing Order No. 217, relative to retention moneys 


ARMOURED-URALITE 
PARTY-WALL DOOR 


The Best Fire-resisting Doors on the Market. 


REDUCE YOUR FIRE PREMIUMS BY ADOPTING 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC FIRE SPRINKLERS. 
Standardised Sectional Cast Iron Tanks 


A SPECIALTY. 


MATHER 


& PLATT, Ltd. 


ENGINEERS, 


Park Works, Newton Heath, MANCHESTER. 


Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, LON DON. 
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under contracts, be suspended in so far as may be necessary 
to enable the Council to consider the subjoined recommen- 
dations. (6) That the estimate (No. 4,499) of expenditure 
on capital account of 13,9192, submitted by the finance 
committee be approved, in respect of the erection of sixty 
cottages on section B of the White Hart Lane estate. (c) 
That expenditure not exceeding 13,919/. be sanctioned in 
respect of the erection of twenty-eight first-class, eight 
second-class and twenty-four third-class cottages on a part 
of section B of the White Hart Lane estate ; that the tender 
of Mr. G. E. Pulford be accepted for the erection of the 
cottages by day work at the rates of 2287, 183/. and 153/. 1os. 
for each first-class, second-class and third-class cottage 
respectively, with additional allowances of 7/7, 5/. and 4s. tos. 
respectively for certain corner cottages; that payments to 
the extent of 80 per cent. of the value of the work done 
be paid, upon the architect’s certificate, to Mr. Pulford in 
fortnightly instalments ; that a further 15 per cent. of the 
value be paid on the completion of each cottage, and that 
the remaining 5 per cent. be paid within one month after 
the completion of each cottage ; that the solicitor do pre 
pare and obtain the execution of a contract to give effect to 
the tender; and that the seal of the Council be affixed to 
the contract when ready. 


NEW FURNACES AT PARKGATE. 


Tue new blast furnace plant of the Parkgate Iron and Steel 
Company, Ltd., Rotherham, was successfully started last 
week, and marks a further important development in con- 
nection with this old-established and widely known under- 
taking. The plant, which consists of two blast furnaces, 
with the necessary Cowper stoves, with a Gjers & Harrison 
equaliser between the furnaces and stoves, is of the most 
modern type, and, says the Sheffield Telegraph, embodies all 
that is known of the best practice of this country, America 
and the Continent. In addition there are many novel 
features, which it is believed are improvements on existing 
methods. The stoves are, of course, heated by the waste 


gases of the furnaces, and these waste gases are also em- 
ployed for driving the blowing engines—gas-engines of the 
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K6rting principle. Material is fed into the furnace auto-_ 
matically, the coke, ore, &c., being shot into a skip at the | 
bottom of an'inclined hoist. The skips are elevated by electric | 
winding engine, automatically stopped at the proper place at 
the top of the furnace, and tipped into the distributing hopper, _ 
This hopper drops the charge on any part of the bell that _ 
may be desired. When fully charged the bell, which is also _ 
operated electrically, is lowered, and after discharging its 
load, rises automatically to its place again, remaining in | 
position until it is necessary to loweranother charge into the 
furnace. Sounding rods are provided on the furnace top, — 
by lowering which the depth at which the metal stands _ 
below the bell can be readily ascertained. All these 
operations—hoisting, tipping, distributing, lowering the bel] 
and sounding for the depth of the charge—are performed 
by one man stationed in the weigh-house near the foot of 
the incline. He has placed convenient to him a series of 
electric switches, and in front of him in a glass case there 
is a miniature presentment of the top of the blast furnace, 
so that when he actuates a switch, say, for the purpose of 
lowering the bell he sees the metal bell in front of him fall 
and rise in the same way and at the same time as the 
tune bell does at the top of the furnace. Similarly, 
when he turns the switch lowering the sounding rods the 
miniature sounding rods before him are also lowered, and 
indicate on a scale the number of feet at which the charge 
stands below the bell. In fact, except for the necessary 
operations of bringing forward raw material and tapping — 
the molten iron, the furnaces are practically automatic. The 
gas and chimney valves are of the new type, and have been 
arranged not only for facility of operations, but to prevent 
leakage. The dust catchers are specially designed to give 
very complete dust separation. The gas mains also contain 
further dust separators and scrapers, which continually re- _ 
move the dust while the furnace is in operation. A further — 
cleansing of the proportion of gas which goes to the gas- 
engine is effected by washing and scrubbing, until it con- 
tains rather less gas in suspension than the atmosphere we 
breathe. It is early yet to speak of production, but there is 
no doubt that these furnaces will add largely to the output 
of pig-iron at the Parkgate works., It is ultimately intended 
to take the molten metal direct to the steel furnaces, and 
preparations are being made with this object in view. 
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MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every kind 0; 
Wall and Floor Tiling, on application. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms 
of their appointed Agents, 


Messrs, W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


AGENTS IN CAPE TOWN:—Messrs. D. M. Murray & Co., 2, 4, 6, & 8 Creenmarket Square. Importing Agents. Stocks kept. 
Messrs. Smith & Holden, 20 Colonnade Buildings, Greenmarket Square. Tiling fixed complete. 
Estimates. given. 


DURBAN, NATAL :—Messrs. Bulkley & Co., 312 Smith Street. Stocks kept. Tiling fixed complete. Estimates given, 
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— Arebitect and Contract Reporter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important 
centres of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineer- 
ing, arrangements have been made by Messrs, GILBERT 
WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch Offices in that 


district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 


Messrs). W. HAY FIELDING & CO. becoming the repre- 
sentatives for all business purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, Situations Vacant 

or Wanted, &c., can be left at those Offices, and copies of 

“The Architect,” “Builders’ Reporter,” and other publica- 

tions of MESSRS. GILBERT WOOD & CO. can be ob- 

tained as early as at the City Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the proprietors 

of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 

. received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 

and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


——$—_— 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed ““ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of ““ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


*‘ BRIGHTSIDE” 


| Shenfield, near Brentwood, 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED), 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICE LIST OW APPLICATION... 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually pernut our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Hove.—Aug., 1.-—Designs for new free library, not t° 
exceed 10,000/, (exclusive of furniture). Premiums of 50/,, 
30/, and 20/. Further particulars, Mr. H. Endacott, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Hove. 

Pertu.—Aug. 1.—Plans for (1) reconstruction of the 
existing city hall at a cost not exceeding 6,000/., and (2) 
erection of a new hall at a cost not exceeding 15,000/. 
Premiums will be awarded authors of plans placed first, 
second and third in order of merit as follows :-—(1) For 
reconstruction, 30, 20 and 10 guineas respectively ; (2) for 
a new hall, 50, 30 and 20 guineas respectively. Instructions, 
general conditions and plan of site from Mr. John Begg, 
town clerk. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Ancrort.—June 13.—For the improvements, comprising 
new windows,’clock-room, conveniences, drainage and road- 
making, &c., at the Ancroft, Scremerston Council school, 
Northumberland. Mr. J. A. Bean, county surveyor, Moot- 
hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—June 10.—For the erection of a 
detached house, Mellor Road, Ashton-under-Lyne. Messrs. 
Thos. George & Son, architects, 7 Warrington Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—June 21.—For proposed altera- 
tions to the out-patient department and the erection of anew 
mortuary at the district infirmary, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
The Infirmary. 

Barson.—June 15.—For - proposed alterations and 
additions to Barbon village school, near Kendal. Mr. 
J. F. Curwen, architect and sanitary engineer, 26 Highgate, 
Kendal. 

BARNSLEY.—June 15.—For the erection of new business 
premises in Back Regent Street, Barnsley. Messrs. Senior 
& Clegg, architects, 15 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BatLey.—June 19.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer, slater, painter, heating and electrical engineer's 
work respectively in the erection and completion of additions 
to technical school, Batley. Messrs. Hanstock & Son, 
architects, Branch Road, Batley. 

BitteRicay.—June 24.—For the construction of pump 
ing-stations, sewers and filtration-beds in the district of 
Essex. Messrs. Jones, engl 
neers, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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Bickincton.—June 1to.—For the partial rebuilding and 
repair of a stable and cowhouse, with loft over, at Love 
Lane farm, Bickington, near Newton Abbot. Mr. Colman, 
tenant. 

BRIDLINGTON.—June 13.—For the erection of a Congre- 
gational church and schoolroom in St. John Street, Brid- 
lington. Mr. J. Shepherdson, architect, 15 Manor Street, 
Bridlington. , 


BrIsToL.—June 22.—For the erection of a laundry and - 


wash-house at the day industrial school, Temple Backs. 
Mr. P. Addie, Council House. 


BrockHILLs.—June 10.—For erection of farm buildings 


at Brockhills, near Totnes. Messrs. Bourne & Son, sur- 
veyors, Totnes. 
BromLey.—June 27.—For proposed works to the 


operating-room at the district sick asylum, Devon’s Road, 
Bromley, E. Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, architects, 
136 High Street, Poplar, E. 

BuckLey.—June 19.—For alterations and extensions to 
the Bistre National school, Bistre, Buckley, near Chester. 
The Vicarage, Bistre, Buckley, Chester. 


BursL_emM.—June 13.—For the erection of a new school 
of art in Queen Street, for the Town Council. Messrs. A. R. 
Wood & Son, architects, Queen Street, Burslem. 


CANTERBURY. ——June 19.—For renewing the slating of 
the roof and pointing the walls of the wards on either side 
of the central block of the workhouse. Mr. H. Doré, archi- 
tect, High Street, Canterbury. 

Carpirr.—June 14.—For the erection of about 80 lineal 
yards of masoury dwarf wall and wrought-iron railing at 
the north-western corner of Cathays Park. Mr. W. Harpur, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Carciff. 


CoLCHESTER.—June 13.—For the construction of an 
engine-house, boiler-house, coal-store, reconstruction of 
reservoirs, retaining walls and other works in connection 
therewith, for the Colchester Corporation. Mr.C. E. Bland, 
waterworks superintendent, Town Hall, Colchester. 


CRICKLEWoop.— June 22.—For the construction of covered 
reservoirs, the laying of pipes, the formation of roads, cul- 


verts, &c., at Cricklewood, in the county of Middlesex, for } 


the Metropolitan Water Board. The District Secretary at 
the New River District Office, 173 Rosebery Avenue, E.C. — 
CromeER.—June 19.—For the following works, for the 
Cromer Urban District Council, viz. erection of storeyard — 
buildings, .Central Road ; erection of fire station, Canada 
Road. “Mr. A. F. Scott, surveyor, West Street, Cromer, 
Croypon.—June 12.—For the erection of cottage homes 
on the workhouse premises, Croydon. Mr. J. Hatchard ; 
“Smith, architect, 41 Moorgate Station Buildings, London, 


DartTFoRD.—June 19.—For the construction and erection 
complete of car sheds adjacent to the electricity works, 
Priory Road, Dartford. Mr. T. E. Tiffin, surveyor, Council 
Offices, Dartford. . 

Devizes.—June 19.—For the erection of a secondary 
school at Devizes, Wilts. Mr. R. E. Br architect, 


| 16 Old Bond Street, Bath. : 


Dinnincton.—June 14.—For the erection of new stores 
and cottage adjoining at Dinnington, near Rotherham. Mr. 
PL, Tacon, architect, II Westgate, Rotherham. 

DorcHESTER.—June 14.—For the re-erection of premises, 
13 South Street, Dorchester. Mr. F. T. Maltby, architect 
and surveyor, Decthester 


runs —June 24.—For repairing and painting, &e., 


fications may be seen. 

DunpaLk.—June 12.—For the erection of municipal 
technical school. Mr. Maurice Sellars, engineer and sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Dundalk. 

FaRNHAM. ie 14.—For the erection of almshouses at_ 
Farnham, Surrey. Mr. Arthur J. Stedman, architect, South 
Street Chambers, Farnham, Surrey. 

GLoucesTeR.—June 14.—For the enlargement of the 
George Streetg post office, Gloucester, i. M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

icine. —June 22.—For theverection of a Biker ice in 
Wesley Street, Hadfield. The Office, Wesley Street. 

Ha.irax.—June 19.—For the erection of new entrance 
lodge, gates and approaches to the workhouse, Gibbet 
Street, Halifax. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 
29 Southgate, Halifax. 


at the headquarters police-station, Dorchester, where speci- a 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


re ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (‘Stoneface”). 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, *"® THE BEST PRePanation 


We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will es evident, and an analysis will prove 


it to be made of better materials, 
MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 
For colour cards of Stock Shade 


es, price and instructions. 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


W. SALTER & CO. 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, pid ; or any other 
Asphalting work, All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


aa 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. % 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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Hauirax.—June 14.—For building a fireplace in the 
committee-room at the technical school. Mr. James Lord, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


Hicu Hesxer.—For the alterations and, additions to 
High Hesket Church of England school. Messrs. Oliver & 
Dogshun, architects, Carlisle. 


Hoyianp NrrHEeR.—June 21.—For the reconstruction 
and alteration of the settling tanks at the sewage farm. 
Mr. Horace G. Keywood, engineer and surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hoyland Nether, near Barnsley. 
ILtrorp.—June 15.—For the erection of a dust destructor 
of six cells, viz. cells, flues, dust chamber and boilers. Mr. 
H. Shaw, borough engineer, Town Hall, ford, Essex. 


proposed shop and 


IrELAND.—June 14.—For_ building 
Mr. D. 


dwelling-house at Spencer Road, Londonderry. 
Conroy, architect, 21 Shipquay Street. 


IRELAND.—June 17.—For the erection of a house and 
stables at Fermoy. Mr.C. H. Ashworth, architect, 42 Dame 
Street, Dublin. 


LaNcCASTER.—June 23.—For the erection of a large 
ornamental masonry structure in the Williamson Park, 
Lancaster. Mr. Jokn Belcher, architect, 29 Hanover Square, 
London, W. ; 

LigHTCcLiFFE.—June 22.—For the erection of a pair of 
bungalows on the Leeds and Whitehall Road, Lightcliffe. 
Mr. R. Berry, architect, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Lonpoy.—For the erection of a parish hall, classrooms, 
&ec., in Braemar Road, Stamford Hill. Mr. Spencer W. 
Grant, architect, 63 Finsbury Pavement, EC 


Lonpon.—June 12.—For the erection of the proposed 
new public offices and town hall at Acton. Mr. William Ge 
Hunt, architect, 174 Vicarage Gate, London, W. 


Lonpon.—June 14.—For erecting an additional storey 
on the imbecile wards at the workhouse, Upper Edmonton. 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, 105 Cannon Street, EC, if 


Lonpon.—June 19.—For the laying of tar-paving to play- 
grounds at three schools during the summer vacation, for 
the West Ham education committee. Mr. William Jacques, 
architect, Fen Court, E.C. 


MippLEsBRoUGH.—June 24.—For the erection of Crescent 
Road schools. Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Sons, architects, 
62 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—June 10.—For erecting boiler- 
house and laundry at the workhouse, Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Messrs. Newcombe & Newcombe, 
architects, 89 Pilgrim Street. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TynE.— June 15.—For building thirteen 
houses and three shops in Helmsley Road, Sandyford 
estate, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. . 10, Trafalgar Street, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 


NortincHam.—June 16.—For the erection of. entrance 
lodge and public conveniences at the Lenton recreation 
ground. Mr. F. B. Lewis, city architect, Guildhall, Notting- 
ham. 

OucutipripcE.— June 15.—For the erection of a cemetery 
chapel, &c., Burton Road, Oughtibridge, near Sheffield. 
Messrs. Ellis Bros., architects, 37 Orchard Street, Sheffield. 
Oxrorp.—June 14.—For additions to the infirmary build- 
ings at the Poor Law schools, Cowley, Oxon, for the Oxford 
Incorporation. Mr. Adolphus Bullard, 5 and 6 Magdalen 
Street, Oxford. 

PersuorE.—June 17.—For the erection of walls, iron 


| fencing and construction of drains at the Pershore cemetery. 


Mr. Lionel E. Clayton, clerk to the committee, Bridge Street, 
Pershore. 

Perwortu.—June 14.—For pulling-down the existing 
wooden bridge at Drungewick, near Loxwood, Sussex, and | 
building a steel girder bridge and other works. The 
Council Offices, Petworth. 

PorrsmoutH.—June 14.—For the construction of dining- 
rooms, dormitories, hall and other works, for the committee 
ot the Royal Sailors’ Home, Portsmouth. Mr. G. C. Vernon- 
Inkpen, architect, 40 Commercial Read, Portsmouth, 

Ruyt.—June 24.—For taking-down the old police station 
buildings and for the erection on the site of a public free 
library and extension to the town hall. Mr. Arthur A. 
Goodall, town surveyor, Council Offices, Clwyd Street. 

Sr. ALpans.—June 14.—For the conversion of woodshed 
at the workhouse into cells for tramp labour and for 
erection of new cells and of a new woodshed, for the 


ELECTRIC 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


a 


FINEST HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


M O N Oo G RAM S 2 letter, ls.; 3 letter, 2s.; 

i: « Complete, with box, pad 
and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Ful. names, in neat type, 2s. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8! ivery &t. Birmingham. 


RICHARD D. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS. COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE. Sandy-faced. 


- ane 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. (¢ingsure. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. | 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are | 
as good now as when first fixed. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of| 


ROCK ASPHALTE | 


is essential, and the besti results are obtained || 
from the material, and workmanship of the 


FRENCH ASPHALTE Co.) 2: 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., EC. | 


‘© PERFECTION SYSTEM if | 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


BATCHELOR, 


| PLASTIC DECORATION} 


Designs furnished. 
Contracts for Architects’ Designs. 


PLAIN AND ENRICHED CORNICES IN STOCK § 
READY FOR FIXING. Y 


Trade Mark: | 


PLAIN AND DECORATIVE CEILING SLABS. {y 
TRUSSES, CAPS, OVERDOORS, FRIEZES, WALL §& 
DECORATIONS. & 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. 


16 HINDE STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. @ 
Telegrams, “ OXYPHONIA.” ‘Telephone, 1945 Padd. 4g 


a rial i 


a 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABIISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A. & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


SSEXCELSIOR” EXHAUST and 

SYPHON VENTILATSRS 

i Well made in strong Zine 
- throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


a 
ee b ists ee Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. . 2 2 %oy FOO D LOG KERS 
SOS ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. : Se "2 2,8 Pet | 
See Seo == WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. *2.2% (¥0,* | IN GLAZED EARTHENWARE. 
a%gr of <<" ~ tyancest Steam WELI-Bortnc TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. 8 OS poD & ‘ALTY’S PATENT. 
As supplied to the Manchester City Corporation for Work- 


78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. | 
_ Vol. LXXII. cf THE ARGCHITEGT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


men’s Tenements. 
WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE: 


cris 12s. 63. HESKETH BANK, near PRESTON. 


10 


Guardians. 
Albans. 

SALTERHEBBLE.—June 19.—For the execution of works 
required in erection of schools at Salterhebble, near 
Halifax. Mr. James Lord, borough engineer, Town Hall, 
Halifax. 

ScaLesy.—June14.—For the reroofing of Scaleby Church, 
near Carlisle. Mr. J. H. Martindale, architect, Viaduct 
Chambers, Carlisle. 

ScoTLanD.—June 12.—For construction of enclosure 
walls, gateways and keeper’s lodge and laying-out grounds 
of new cemetery at New Dykes, Prestwick. Messrs. 
J. & H. V. Eaglesham, architects, 24 Wellington Square, Ayr. 


ScorLanp.—June 14.—For the construction ofa storage | KEF 
hall buildings, residence, boundary walling, &c., in con- 


reservoir on the line of the Bannockburn, near North 
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Mr. R. W. Brabant, clerk, Union Offices, St i 
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__ Swansea.—For the erection of ten pairs of semi-detached _ 
villa residences on the Coedsaeson estate, 
Mr. Harold Kennard, architect, 
London Bridge, London, S.E. 

__ Treron.—July 3.—For alterations and provision of par- 
titions at Tipton Green and Great Bridge Council schools. 
Mr. Long, architect, 21 New Street, West Bromwich. 

TRvuro.—June 19.—For repairs and alterations to the 
St. Ewe and Lower Sticker Council schools, Cornwall. Mr. 


Sketty, Swansea, | 
13 Railway Approach, 


_B. C. Andrew, architect, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 


TwickENHAM.—June 12.—For the erection of Trafalgar 
schools, Third Cross Road. Mr. H. A, Cheers, architect, 
35 Waldegrave Park, Twickenham. : 


WAKEFIELD.—June 15.—For the erection of parochial 


Thord. Messrs. Warren & Stuart, civil engineers, 94 Hope 


Street, Glasgow. 


ScoTLanp.—June 16.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, | 
plasterer, slater, painter and glazier’s work of parish hall 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects, 


to be erected at Nigg. 
Aberdeen. 


ScoTLanp.—June 16.—For the construction of sewage 
disposal works, comprising the laying of cast-iron and fire- 
clay pipes, the building of manholes, culvert, septic tanks, 
bacteria filter beds, and other relative works at Cupar, 
Drawings may be seen and copy of specification, 
schedule of quantities and form of tender obtained after 
Henry Bruce, civil engineer, 


Fifeshire. 


Monday, June 5, from: Mr. 
67 Crossgate, Cupar Fife. 


ScorLtanp.—June 16.—For providing and laying of 
concrete paving on playgrounds of East Bank, Shettleston, 
Tollcross and East Muir. public schools. 
about 6,000 square yards. Clerk to the Board, 24 Saint Vincent 


Place, Glasgow. 
SELLY Oax.—June 20.—For works 


union workhouse, Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 
23 Temple Row, Birming- 


C. Whitwell & Son, architects, 
ham. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. — June 15.—For extension of the 
church of St. Barnabas, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Beckett & Lynam, architects, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Southgate Chambers 


Wells. Messrs. Sw 
Chambers, Newport, 


houses at the Bryn, 
fraith, Mr. W. 
Pontllanfraith, Mon. 


Work comprises | 


of alteration at the | head post office. H. 


Messrs. 

cottages at Tir Phil 

surveyor, Pengoed. 
Wates.—June 1 


Messrs, Lynam, | 
| Road, Bargoed. 


SPRAGUE & CO. L™ 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘"WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4rBon-LIvEs) 


ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
: OLOTH TRAOINGS, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *Wwestsnserun 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No, 135 Victoria. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


| 
| 


WWMM GH 


. SEeTION or Crp, 


DOUBLE GRIP, 


Section VERS or Grip 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


| Vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Mewporr, Mon. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. 5 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. | 


Drawings Enlarged and Reduced by a New Process at 
very reasonable prices. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litd.,! 
13 Ratway APPROACH, LONDON BrinDGs, S.E. 
New Revised Price List post free. 

Telephone No. 871 Hop, ‘Teleg. Address, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


OR GLIN KER screened and graded 
9 in Building Works or 


to suit all purposes. 
Sewage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own. 


CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King's Cross. Telegrams, “‘Clokeful, London.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITI 


Apply, 


_nection with the parish of St. Andrew’s. 


A. 


Wa tes.—June 10.—For the erection of 
Penygroes, near Llandebie, 
Mr. W. Wilkins, architect, Llanelly. 

Wates.—June 14.—For the electric lighting of the new 
Cardiff Corporation asylum at ‘Whitchurch. 
borough electrical engineer, The Hayes, Cardiff. 

Wa tes.—June 14. 
baths, &c., at Llwynpia. 
3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 


Wates.—June 14.—For rebuilding of Newport (Mon) 


Brithdir.° Mr. G. Kenshole, architect and 


Mr. Simpson, 


Wates.—For the erection of a residence at Llanwrtyd 


ash & Bain, architects, Midland Bank 
Mon. 


Wates.—June 10.—For the erection of sixteen or more 


between Maesycwmmer and Pontllan- 
Griffiths, architect and surveyor, 


a C.M. chapel at 
and schoolroom at Cross Hands. 


Mr. A. Ellis, 
—For the erection of large swimming- 


Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 


M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate. 


Wates.—June 14.—For the eraction of twenty or more 


. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect and 


6.—For alterations to George inn, 


surveyor, Station 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. ; 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). i 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up t& 
73 inches wide). : 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. : 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, os 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
ee 


‘TRUE-SCALE? 7222 cerrers 
PHOTO PRINTS 


Lines on Machine 
Drawing Paper, 
Being a dry process the scale 


Whatman, or Linen, 
is absolute, 


'VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, t7p. 


48, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C, 
Specimens and prices on application. 


HAVE YOUR TRACINGS COPIED IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 


B. J. HALL & CO. 
39 Wictoria Street, London, S.W.; 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham, 


“ FROSTERLEY 
sents: _ MARBLE,’ 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK 
Draftsmen and 


Ros. 2 & 3 Cotbill Street, 


Xelephone No. 


& HAMMOND, 
Lithographers, 


Broadway, Westminster. 


5&1 Victoria. 


+ are 
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= eee 
- Watces.—June 19.—For thé : erection of a Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist chapel in Knight' Street, Mountain TENDERS. 
“Ash. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, architects, 1 Jeffrey Street, AUCHTERDERRAN 
Mountain Ash, and 42 Canon Street, Aberdare. Fe ; . 
Wates.—June 23.—For additions to the Llansantffraid or the extension of Lochgelly cemetery. 
©) 04 mr 
Glyn Ceriog Council school, Denbighshire. «The Head- lg i nalonn 
pee 08) G01, Denbigasnirey (4 bP) ear Strachan & Sons, Cupar, laying-out . . £1,020 10 2 
master, Council School, Llansantffraid Glyn Ceriog. Fraser’ Kirkcaldy, mason ‘once Ae 8 
Wates.—June 26.—For the erection of proposed Masonic Dick, Lochgelly, joiner ‘ : a3 9.7 
hall, Barry. Mr. J. A. Owen, architect, Main. Street, Binning, Cowdenbeath, plumber co. 2. 8 
Cadoxton-Barry. Paui & Sons, Cowdenbeath, slater 4 : Asi de 0 
Wates.—June 27.—For the erection of isolation hospital, Paul & Sons, plasterer ; : : s ROO 
_ for the Caerphilly Urban District Council. Mr. John H. 
Phillips, architect, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. Total ; : . $2;236 15 1 
WarMINSTER.—June 14.—For the erection of a fire 
station in the Close Road, Warminster. Mr. Chas. H. BARKING. 
Lawton, surveyor, Warminster. For the erection of three flats at Kennedy Road. Mr. 
Woxinc.—June 20.—For alterations and additions to the J. M. H. Grapwe t, architect, Stratford, E. 
infants’ department of the Council schools at Westfield, Jonest;:. : : : : , 2 rae aaits O° O 
Woking, Surrey. Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, architects, 3 Calcutt . ; ; : . ‘ Ce ESR OF 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. North . : 3 : ; : : Nay oh kore | rato ame 
Bullies. p : 3 : , j ¥ gt O80 10420 
A tarce block of business premises, consisting of ten Groome : ° : . , ° seh OS OO 
shops and upper parts, isibeing erected with a frontage of 
203 feet to Uxbridge Road, and return frontages to Bloem- BIRMINGHAM. 
fontein and Ormiston Roads. Owing to differences with | For the erection of a fire station at Bordesley Green. Mr, 
the County Council as to the frontage line the work had to J. Price, city engineer. 
be suspended for some time, but is now being rapidly | 7. Ervins (gcceptedy 2.) When, 9 ae Sine £9,359. O20 
pushed forward. Messrs. L. Whitehead & Co., Ltd., are the 
contractors for fMr. Ralph le Butt. Messrs. Palgrave & BOURNE (LINCS). 
Co. are the architects. | For bricklayer, plasterer and carpenter’s work on fourteen 
An imposing building consisting of a block of offices cottages. Mr. F. G. SHILCOCK, architect, Bourne. 
and business premises to be called Parliament Chambers, Hawley ; é < : ; : = SSO ROL. 
and facing the Church House, Great Smith Street, West- Peake . : , : : 3 : oP YS,GOG.F OF 0 
minster, is now being completed for Mr. E. J. Read, of Wyke & Son : : ; : : Fy B00 OL 0 
the London Banking Corporation. The property consists Clayton A : ‘ : ‘ : 2 By fo. On +O 
of over one hundred offices and is handsomely fitted. The Walker. : ; ; ; : : pT O20) Ouro 
entrance halls are panelled with Irish green and black Hipwell & Co... , ; : F 1 BARS IOs IO 
Devonshire marble, and the steps are of white Sicilian Scotney & Co... . : ; 4 Fe AVG OO 
marble. The elevation is carried out in red bricks with Johnson F ; : et FAO) !, OF, O 
carved gauged work and tawny terra-cotta dressings. Cave, Scotney & Co. . : : ; 10 1,680.), 08 O 
Messrs. L. Whitehead & Co. are the builders, Messrs. Gelsthorpe & Sons : ; ; eek S4O O80 
Palgrave & Co., architects, and Mr. Farrell the clerk of works. Roperts Bros., Peterborough (accepted) . 1,410 9 9 


CRED, BLUE AND GREY Gl a 7 e d 
GRANITE +o BUILDING. a 
PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
eee Bricks. 
D R E S & E D G R A u IT E The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. STRUCTUR AL WORK. 


‘THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
, (GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., ROOFS. 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


PARQU ET ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel.  WIAY. ‘Ltd 
FLOORS. WM. & THOS. , Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 

H. BASSANT Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
& CO. Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 

Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W SLIDING SCREENS (running on pall bearings),.for Dividing 
Linhope Street Works, Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
Dorset Square, W.N. 900 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


Made in over 90 colours, only 


————— 
Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S.: : Tequites to be thinned with cole 


~ a ee ara water and is ready for use. Fort 
Consulting and Practical Scientist in ; 
7 House and other Decorative 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE ae Saeae 33; & work there is no more effective 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp PATENT FIRECRATE, preparation. At once highly 

Courses. By sending a current of Hot Air, attistic, durable and economical. 
The Best Material for on the injector ae up oh 
hi i ts Down Draughts 

Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, Cae eeate Trouble. Fitted eh The OLSINA PAINTS dry 

Coach-houses, &c. Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower) quickly and are noted for their 

» Coe and Slow Combustion Swingmg ee ? ae 22 

CONTRACTOR TO SSxcay? ESTABLISHED Fret. sanitary qualities. 

H.M. GOVERNMENT. % 1851. A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 

Ee feed No more Cold Chimneys. Dac 

_ Bvery description of Asphalte laid and supplied. For Private Houses, Oity Offices, Send for Pampblet to the Manufacturers : 


Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
s JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
« JINCOSO” Ventilators. 
Full particular3 on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 


| Mander Brothers, Wolverhampton. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xX. } 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SSS 
CARLETON. FARRINGTON GURNEY (SOMERSET). 

For the erection and completion of children’s cottage homes j For the erection of a block of four cottages (A) and the 
at Carleton, near Pontefract. Messrs. Garsipe & PEn- execution of certain works in connection with six other _ 
NINGTON, architects. cottages (B). Mr. Wixtiam F. #Birp, architect, Mid- 

Accepted tenders. somer Norton. _ i 
Walker & Ward, brick and stonework . 41,007 10 © Gatley: £195 Se Lcvé- Oa 
Darnton, carpenter and joiner. : ; Ai4f-° O10 Gait&S 
: : & Son . J ; 12 570° On @ 
Thompson, plumber and glazier y : DIO Oso S : 6 
: sf perrnns =~. : 4 608: 4oneo 561 0 o 
Stewart Bros., slater . : : 5 : TO2*16- 7G : 
Leek Lae ee Se eet Flower 4 , 5 ‘. (670: apie 560 0 Oo 
Har eg she ee A , F } nf Laer janes oon: \". 650 0 o 540 0 O 
arrison, painter 4 ; ; : ‘ 27 W. J. Heat, High Littleton 
(accepted) , 505 “Saxo. 42775 eo 
CHARLBURY. GLASGOW. 

For additions and alterations to Council schools oo eoeskiay For the carrying-out of sewer No. 4. 
of ee % residence. Messrs. Totyrt & Lex, archi- A. THomson & Sons (accepted) . j . £28,122 5 © 
tects, Oxtora. City Engineer’s (as day work) . ’ he: ee 

Pether :. : ; : ; , ‘ 431105 Vat) y ( y 5599 
Wooldridge . : ‘ Z : : 21957 0) 9 GREAT MISSENDEN (BUCKS). 
Kingerlee®:. ; : . - 2,840 © ©) For the erection of two houses. Mr. J. Bruce Merson, ° 
Hutchins .. : : - ; - 2,779 9 © architect, Kilburn, N.W. 
Organ Bros. . : : : : 2 a7 3 PLO MO Wright : : , : : ; . 42,178 0 one 
Wastic Bros. , : i ‘ : - ¥ 2,700, OPO Banas : ; 4 -)  2AQT LO" 
Bartlett Bros. ; : ' : : eh (2507 ae eee ALDRIDGE & Son (accepted) : ; . 912, F150 2.0 Teae 
Groves & Sons. , 3. 5 6G wun Dymock ; : . - 4, OOn 75 ae 
Burben, Chipping Norton ( (accepted ) ; $2,574 oy aoe Pog 
For erection of a house in Bigwood Villas. Messrs. Overton 

DURHAM. & Scort, architects, Brighton. 

For the construction of 556 .lineal yards of 9-inch and Field & Co. : : ; . . . £886. 0 9 

8-inch pipe sewers at Coxhoe. Holloway Bros. . : . ; - 826 17 6 
Short’) <. : : , . > 295 EGO Brown & Sons : ; : . ~ (820-20, 50m 
Bradley : ; : , } 230 0 of A. Chilton . » FEB Oe 
Cinehiek 2237 «0 G. P. Kerripce, Brighton (accepted ) F : 750 o Oo 
Meredith 216-1 Gea IRELAND. 

R. OLIVER, Durham (accepted ) 205 10.11 | For the execution of the Kanturk waterworks, co. Cork. 
Thornton. g : ; , ‘ . £5,497. 0 0 
Connor’ 7 ; 4 ‘ : : a Hc pe ie ote 
EPSOM. Baird.) 0 
For the painting of the pasa Flannery Bros. : : . . “i dy fen ae a 
Cropley Bros. . : : ; . 4374 0 0 Kelly. Q ‘ : ; 5 » 4,207 —O JO 
Loncuurst & Sons ( (accepted) . 203 a eno J. Fitzpatrick, Kanturk (accepted ) : 1 45288 “Fhe Do 


HAM HILL STONE, 


ULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HIiLMUu AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER- HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF, 
' INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Joists. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
Damp and DEADENS SounD, Also for Damp Wallis. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


PD dey bl ALER ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. el 
Leeds; and’ 14 King Street, Leeds. poate 


Queenboro’, 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR resi SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, ~&e. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Suppliod and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE, LARCE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK, 


Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 
ees a ers, Be EE Bt ced, 


RADSHAW'S ASPHALTE = 


For CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTWAYS and BUILDINGS. 


LONDON : | PCRTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, | C. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philip’s Marsh. 


ESTABLISHED 
1844, 
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eae 
KING’S NORTON. LONDON—continued. 
For aaa of Tiverton Road (Bournbrook) Council ; Fo; Jaundry and housewifery accommodation in connection 
H. Grers, Bournbrook (accepted) . . 1 £6,6260 0 with the Manchester Street school, St. Pancras. 
LIVERPOOL. Staines & Son . sj , A ‘ £21989 Go 
For the erection of homeepathic dispensary, Roscommon ae : ; ‘ ; ; : , - 2,787 0 0 
Street. Mr. F. U. Home, architect, Liverpool. ae et : S : : : : ; - 2,754-11 O 
Jones & Sons. : : ‘ £2,500 0 0 ser es & Sons, Ltd. : 4 , » 2,74 580 =O 
Wearing & Sons ; : ; : SHZOLO..9.1 0 G illiams & Son . : ; : : i 25) Pio Og 
Holme & Green. .. ' , $ MNTOSa o / 0 eneral Builders, Ltd. 2,678 0 oO 
Webster. - : ' ; nT,.O45 a Os" 0 Appleby & Sons . 2,658 0 0 
: Stevens Bros. 2,656 0 Oo 
Greene} } ; f : t - bentOS F500 gee ate 195 
Hughes & Stirling. Lt phe tara) B48652: On 0 ae Lire inst. 2,638 0 oO 
esa ee tee e798" O° 0 TEL é Seans 5: 2,638 0 Oo 
é .H. & R. Roberts 2.02%) QO 
J. & E. Rimmer . 2 é ; : Reet, 700° 0 0 Wi ; ’ 
illmott & Sons. 2,600 0 oO 
LONDON. Lawrance & Sons 2,503.0 O 
For the erection of stores, offices, &c., Hatfield Street, Neal 2,465 0 0 
Southwark, S.E. Mr. A. CoNDER, architect, West- 
minster. : For the construction or reconstruction and the equipment 
Trollope & Colls, Ltd. + + - £9545 9 0 for the underground conduit system of electrical traction 
pea e er ; ; ‘ é ; ae a = of the following tramways :—(1) From Camberwell 
L. H. & R. Roberts ; ; : ; : 9,368 7 Ng Green via Denmark Hill and Lordship Lane to the 
Mowlem & Co. . : ' ‘ ; » 9,163 9, 0 Crystal Palace Road; (2) from _the terminus of the 
Lawrance & Son . ; : ; ; . 9,025. 0 0 authorised tramways in Lordship Lane via London 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. : ; - : . 8,994 0 0 Road to Dartmouth Road, Forest Hill; (3) from Grove 
Cubitt & Co. - ; ¢ : ; “38.091 0:0 Vale via Goose Green and Peckham Rye to Stuart Road, 
Young . ’ j ‘ ; ; f 8,073.07 0 Peckham ; (4) from the existing tramways in New 
Holland & Hanne : ? ; ; Bae ySRO1 0 Cross Road via Lewisham High Road, Loampit Vale, 
GROVER & Son (accepted). aR . 8,663.0 0 to Rushey Green ; (5) from the terminus of the existing 
For the necessary wiring and fittings for an electric-light tramways 1n ae Road, Greenwich, va Blackwall 
installation in the new fire-brigade station in course of Lane to Blackwall Tunnel. abet Oat eae 
erection in Red Lion Street, Wapping. work. street widenings. 
Clark & Co. . ; ; ; : ; eL150° 62.0 Hay & Co. (incomplete) . — = 
National Electric Construction Co., Ltd. . 145 © ©O| Pearson & Co, kad. . £112,898 10 0 46,014 17 6 
-Coleby & Co. . : : : : 3 ena roe O Griffiths & Co., Ltd. PRLLOG O75 VL Ona SRO AD el 
Johnson . : ¢ ; ; } ; Sah 70") 208 CO Nuttall & Co. . : ASeOs OTs Vinee? ee pee 
Roger Dawson, Ltd. . : ; : See 2412) O Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 104;334.3 337 A,O25 18) 07 
Durell & Co. . : ; : ; ‘ ERSEZO TOL .O Blackwell 6Co., Ltd.< *.'\°103,282) 7° 2 By 25 2-59 
Barlow & Young . 4 ; : : MPN AO M04 ."O White & Co., Ltd. . set OL SOLO On 5 5,882 18 I 
Marshall . ; ; : é : : Lei SiO}ir Krauss & Son ; TOT 5 Oy Sane aoe Ot TO 
Tamplin & Makovski_ .- ; ; ; CREPES OO Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. . 98,870 5 1 4550 10 6 
See 
ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY ic. J. UTLEY & co. 


STEEPLE JACKS, 


| Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 
| Established 1860. (Late W. MITCHELL.) 

‘Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 
CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 


| DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. 
| Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


| __Reras 
| FISHBURN’S LABOUR-SAVING WINCH. 


ATI LES 


TESTED CUARANTEED" 
WRITE FOR PRICE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD, CHARLTON, KENT. 


ee 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
-as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


VE: 


LIVERPOOL. 


| Bs 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. } 
ITECTS for introduction of Business. | §,; 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, aac ee | 


TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all) motal Security, £4,000,000. | 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ | 
Ironwork. 


HARDWOOD PHCENIX | 


OINERY FIRE OFFICE | 


Inexpensive ee 
Interiors. 19 LOMBARD STREE?, 
LONDON, E.C. 


GAVIN CRAIG& CO. ESTABLISHED 1782. 


YARDLEY WOOD, |MoDERATE RATES. 


near BIRMINGHAM. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
FO eee caletd inthe | HABERAL’ LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
boat pe of High-class PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS | 
Electric Lighting Rules supplied: | LIFTING BUILDING MATERIAL 40 FEET 
1 bey LIST, and dates when they appeared LOSSES PAID OVER | ; Pie Be : 
of THE CATHEDR ALS which have been | For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., apply to 


published on Application to The Publisher. | B27,000,000 .~  sosePi FishBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—<on tinued, LONDON—couitinued, « 
For improvements at the South Lambeth school, for County | For main pump renewals at the Western pumping station, * 
Council. for the London County Council. 
Grover: ® Son. q ; } £15,0845 0.0 Fullerton, Rodgart & Barclay, Ltd. —. - £5,260 6 o 
Downs : : ; ‘ sud 5044 Os Galloways, Ltd. . ; “| haaihe 2A) Dee oe 
F. & H. Higgs . : ; ’ Sta oy RR OUR corey Clayton, Goodfellow & Co., Ltd... 0.6, 3,995 0.0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . : . *£5;723° 70-0 Richardsons, Westgarth & Co., Ltd. . - | 3,597" Hope 
Lathey Brothers. . : : . + TK, 4830 OD Musgrave & Sons, Ltd. els bee ot ets S09 aac 
Killby & Gayford i , , f Phir B38 On) Ont Simpson & Co., Litd.'36. . : 7 o\"" 25500 (:Omma 
Clarke & Bracey. : : : : st BEGETS yea Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. . ; LSP ea aa 
Greenwood, Ltd. . 5 a ete 3 SAO SOx 10 Sap Cochrane. . : Pe A 6 - 3350 9 0 
Kine & ra j . ; ¥ : 2 EALTI A FORO The Thames Iron Works, Shipbuilding and 
|. &C. Bowver . ; . ; ; 114,587" so1eD Engineering Co., Ltd. . , ; »- "35320 “ore 
Holloway .. ; ; 5 " 14,546 0 0 Fleming & Ferguson, Ltd. . ; : ‘3,320 oe 
Lawrance & Sons \ ; : : UA AOA MeO ie Hathorn, Davey & Co., Ltd., Leeds. | 255 3a het 
Treasure & Son. 2 , ; : ard Abs tones 
J. & M. Patrick . ; : " s . 14,270 0 o| For new penstock gearing and tide flaps for the Northum- 
Johnson Seton | etcias : : : A We Wate ip berland Street and Regent Street sewers, Victoria- Em- ' 
Appleby & Sons : at 4,08G ao bankment, . 
Smith & Son. ft f : : 4 O8Saro wa John Stewart & Sons, Ltd. . : , . 4600 0 oO 
Marsland & Sons : : : F 7 413,855-20.4710 Yates & Thom . . . : ; “AQT AL OF LG 
Garrett & Son . » : : : righ Pere eh a: Arnold Goodwin & Son, Ltd.. : f 48 5a ere. 
Triggs : ; ; j y ; 13,386, .ONnG John Cochrane , ; : ; : » 430.0750 
Architect’s estimate . , ; : 0) 84,284 OCIO Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. . . . » OS ep ve 
: ; ae Flavell & Churchill ; : : ; 2375 470.0 
For removing two iron buildings from the Broadwater Road Hunter & Enelish , , ; eg ae 
site, Wandsworth, and one iron building from the J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse. Bra tS a 


Vestry Road site, Dulwich, and for re-erecting these 
buildings on the Broomwood Road site, including 


1m : ( For repairs and decorations to the Hulse Arms, Ilford, 
provision of the necessary foundations, drainage, &c. 


London, E. Mr. Hersert Ricues, architect, 3 Crooked 


Mitson & Harrison”. <a 5 Ge : - £1,800 0 0 Lane, King William Street, London, E.C, 
Hawkins & Co. . : : J ; oun 57S. LOOMO Derby Crk to aie 
Cruwys ; ° : ‘ : : ay 78s coe Sheffield Bros. , ; ; i : 0 TOSS 2. 
ae a i Au : : : : ’ ee Cee Willmott ; d : : . 146, 0 0 
umphreys, Ltd. . : 3 : , .' i O20 5 NOMEO ; : . i . 4 
Se ; ro geeks Olea CLemEns Bros. (accepted ) tt : ‘y AE ELON 
re ah ; ; b : j ; j ee f 5 For alteration to saloon bar of the Bow Bells, Bow, E. Mr. 
2 oe ae ae : } ; ; ; forte 8 Herpert Ricues, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
For work to shop premises, Lower Clapton, N.E. Mr. William Street, London, E.C. 
HERBERT RicHEs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King Osborn & Sons ? : ‘ , f . £217 0 0 
William Street, London, E.C. J. T. Robey* ; 5 i ; S266 REEL 
J. T. Rosey (accepted) ; ; i . £99 10 0 “ Accepted with small modification. 


Telephone 274 Holborn, 


TD ‘MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN: & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
| 8 | . | Telegrams, ‘Snewin, London." LONDON, H.C, 

wm wm ee 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


TLE FR TES TR os setae 


BSAC AERAE Pata oS Pea TN ac TUE fae oat ast ena eee 


|[ ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OFFICE [89 DUEEH VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


me, 
Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM rea eireniane 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to. 


the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. / 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS, 


Telegraphie Address, ** QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. ° 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. SUBSCRIPTION TO 


i’ TERRA-COTT AL 2: 20020: 


SANITARY PIPES. =”. GLAZED BRICKS, © -49/-- PER ANNUM. °— 


ie 
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eS See 
SALISBURY. 


LONDON—continued. 


For work at the Sebright Music Hall, Bethnal Green, 
Mr. Hersert RicHeEs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
William Street, London, E.C. 

Kirk & Kirk, builders’ work . 


: . £290 0 oO 
Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., fire mains, &c. . 


59 18 oO 


MIDSOMER NORTON. 


For the erection of a villa residence at Norton Hill. Mr. | 

Wiiiam F. Brrp, architect. 

Long & Sons £5,0a%5, (OO: | 

- Wills & Sons ok eae mem 
Webb . 7 EP! Ono 

_ Amery . 1,650 0 0O| 
Foster . BSA7Ie9 +3 

Bird 1,400 0: 0| 

Tovey . 1,365 8 0| 


NEW CASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


For the erection of the King’s Memorial Baths, Brunswick 
Street. Mr. J. B. Lancrey, architect, 49 Deansgate, 


Manchester. ' 
S, Witton, Newcastle-under-Lyme (ac- 
cepted ) y RAiooo. on"0 


& OLDBURY 
For the erection of a Council school at Rood 
M. Rounp (accepted ) 


End. 
. £5,750 0 O 


REIGATE. 
For constructing arch at Pym’s sicing and other works in 


Wray Common Road. Mr. Frep T. Crayton, borough 

surveyor. 
Hewett & Sons, Ltd. WLP S02 0%2: 3 
ert Mera C . Ected GO: 
Faulkner (Ry re nie J 
Pink y- F : . 11390 20 0 
Nightingale & Sons. ; : : . 1,088 oO Oo 
E. WorsseELL, Redhill (accepted) .. 2 TUNE GAG OO! 


N.E, | For carrying-out improvements in Fair View Terrace. 


Harris . : : : ; ; . £447 10 0 
Worr & Way, Salisbury (accepted ) 320 0 O 
Tryhorn . A . , , 369 (9.0 


For the city drainage and sewage-disposal works. Sir 
ALEXANDER BINNIE, engineer. 
Kellett, Ltd., London. 
Steer & Pearce, Plymouth (tendered only for new sewers). 
Riley, Cheltenham. 
Bell, Tottenham. 
J. & T. Binns, Croydon. 
Neal, Ltd,, Plymouth. 
Dean, Ltd., London. 
Tryhorn & Son, Salisbury. 
Osenton, Walmer (tendered only for new sewers). 
Osman, Southampton. 
Wort & Way, Castle Street, Salisbury (accepted ). 
Trimm, Dorking. 
Muirhead, Greg & Matthews, London. 
Harrison & Co., Birmingham. 
Johnson & Langley, Leicester. 
Wilson, Border & Co., Romford. 
Bird & Pippard, Yeovil (tendered only for additional sewage- 
disposal works). 


Accepted tenders. 
(a) For the construction of new sewers. 


Wort & Way . g : : SAQA TOR | Geet 
(6) For the additional disposal works. 
Wort & Way . : A £* 14,9003 L Ee EE 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


For carrying-out private street works, Howard Road. 


Hood . , : : g ; ; SLT OGG F210 
Butt : : : : q ERT 640 TF TI 
Lawrence é £6255 On.0 
Douglas & Richards [3501 T2' 0 
Osman . : ; : : ; 1,303 010 
Borough engineer’s estimate : : 1,912 O70 


Owing to an error in the lowest tender, the contract 
is to be put out again. 


LIMITED, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 
SUPPLY DRAWING OFFIGE REQUISITES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. W., 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


HEAD 


BATH. 


OFFICES 


LIVERPOOL: - 


40 IMPERIAL suitvincs,) 
’ EXCHANGE ST EAST. @, 


} 


a 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
- ») t = 


for CATALOGUE. 


4 * i Registered \ 
; i TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN,™NS 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 


ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES f 
PORTLAND. 
LONDON DEPOTS: ‘\ 


GW.R .WESTBOURNE PARK ¢ 
LC &SW.R . NINE ELMS SW. | 
132 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 

MANCHESTER 


TRAFFORD PARK. 
(oe) ie _ — 
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MENT 


SUTTON. 

For proposed telephone exchange at Sutton, for H.M. Office 

of Works, &c. 
Ansell . 


“als 387° 0 0 

Streather : 1,354 0 O 
Banyard & Son 4 ‘ : 5 » td, DOCS Onn 
Smith & Sons, Ltd... ; , : = pl, 2000 ONG 
{ Enness Bros. L : , .) F202 Foaeo 
Lawrence . . é : : : Sal, 2 OG Oma, 
Shopland . : ; 4 . : ee oh pe ees) 
Potter . 4 : z a : veal 27 Sa ORM 
Higgs & Outhw raite ; : 3 : pi ig OF Beats es 
Bulled & Co, ‘ 1,273 40o 
Dean & Co. . 1-260))50 70 
Lorden. 5 , : : . Se este LIN Shee 
Smith & Sons. ‘ 4 : (i525, 239 050 tee 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. 4 J 1,220) OmnG 
Patrick. ; ; ; j ye L207. Owno 
Gathercole Bros. : : : CfrT2 OONO ao 
Coles. : ‘ ; : 5 ; SOT Rai ware ™ ie 

STAFFORD. 
For additions to Stafford Grammar school. Mr. Henry T. 
Sanpy, architect, Stafford. 

Dyke . ene 9 0 
Marshall 1,631 \Onneo 
Espley & Sons 1,598 Oo oO 
Hodges 1,598 0.0 
Lowe & Sons 1,590 10.0 
Moss i547 2 OPO 
Newitt s 1,539) TOO 
Jervis Bros. . 1,490 O 0 
ApaMsS & PEMBERTON, Stafford (accepted) . 1,489. O40 


WALES. 
For the erection of a new chapel and schoolroom, for the 
trustees of Nebo Baptist church, Ebbw Vale. Mr. H. 
Waters, architect, Beaufort. 


Morgan . : F £25934 Come 
ROWLANDS & Davis, Waunlwyd, Mon 

(accepted ) . : ; : i . 0.  2y7 Fo O EO 
Evans . 3 : : : : 4 ob 12/720 aviowmmee 
James . A : 4 : \ ‘ > 22,070 De tO 


WALES—continued. 
For pulling-down and rebuilding the King’s Head hotel, 


Pontnewydd, and forming roads and. sewers upon 
lands adjacent. Messrs. SWALWELL & Havarp, archi- 
tects, Newport, Mon. : 
Poulton & Whiting '. G4,155° Ou 
Pugh & Co. ; - 4,001 “67°96 
Linton & Co., Ltd. 3,900 0 oO 
Jones & Son, Ltd. 3,017 See 
Jenkins & Co. . 3,804 0. O 
. Richards & Co., Ltd. 3,798 0 oO 
Lock & Co., Ltd. . 3,785" O46 
Powles & Co. : «623,777, wee 
Clements & Co., Ltd. «39792, 
Reed & Co. . i By5 OO! iQ aie 
Jordan & Co. : 3,487 0 0 
Dean & Co., Ltd. . 3,407 . O 
Aus: Morcan. i We Lr. , Newport, Mon 
(accepted) . ‘ P37 4y Os ote 
For alterations at bas Mr; Ga M. yee architect, 
Merthyr. 
Lloyd . ZY,083 2726 
Warlow : FOG Onsiee 
J. JENKINS, Merthyr (accepted) 779 17 0 


For the erection of 135 dwelling-houses, together with 
streets, sewers and surface-water drains, Mountain 
Ash, for the Napier’s Building Club. Messrs. Morcan 
& ELrorp, architects, Mountain Ash. Per house, in- 
cluding roads, &e. 


Davies & Co. . AOR Oo ae 
Thomas & Sons ee DOI TOO 
Jones Bros. 260 0 Oo 
Price Bros. Zh WO ae 
Jones Bros., Treharris (accepted nee i 25 OM Git Of 
Osborne & es 4 : ee 230° 17) 06 


For the erection of shop and tebuildine fie Ivor Arms, 


Dowlais. Mr. C. M. Daviss, architect, Merthyr. - 
E. Jones . . AUNT77 0 oO 
W. Williams 1,731 510 26 
Davies . 1,635 0 oO 
1D; popes ne fo) 
qT. E. Jones, Dowlais (accepted ) 1303, "Oro 


London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLICA 


AN 
AANA CLD 


AW 


Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central, 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE. 


Specialty: 


HITE GLAZED TILES 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 


Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on application. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘RICHARDS, TUNSTALL.” 
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‘, ILLUSTRATIONS. NEW CATALOGUE. 
, 3 . Anyonre who is not acquainted with the “Kinnear Patent 
GAIETY RESTAURANT.-GRAND SALON: Steel Rolling Shutters” or with the uses to which they can 


be applied need only glance at the illustrations which are 
in Messrs. A. L. Gibson & Co.’s catalogue. All are from ° 
buildings in which the invention is employed. The 


HERRISON, DORCHESTER. 


HARDRES COURT, CANTERBURY. Corporations who own.tramways have shown ‘common 
- sense by employing the shutters in their depots and in that 
bs : i 
DINING ROOM, COUNTY SESSIONS HOUSE, PRESTON. way saving space as well as money. There is no need of 


———— | wasting time in opening and closing gates or risk of acci- 
dent.. The shutter can be raised or lowered, and when 

i TRADE NOTES. down there is absolute security within the enclosure. It 

__ Messrs..McDowatt, Steven & Co., Ltp.,, of London, can also be used with, advantage in large warehouses cr 
Glasgow and Falkirk, have secured the contract for a large | other premises where there are openings to be protected. 
portion of the sanitary fittings for the Carlton Hotel, At the Brighton electricity station there is a single curtain 
_ Johannesburg. Their cast-iron vitreous enamelled baths | measuring 22 feet by 33 feet 4 inches, or 733 superficial 
‘and lavatories are being supplied for the bath-rooms | feet, which one man can easily raise or lower. The hoisting 
_ throughout this hotel. machinery is simple and not liable to get out of order. The 
| Tux isolation hospital, Selby, is being arinedn and catalogue also describes the B. and S. folding gates, by 


ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves which also space is economised ; the,elegant art-metal lift 


with descending smoke flues, Manchester grates and special cars, special power lifts and the interlocking rubber tiling 
Be Blators a which is a boon to all who suffer fron?inoisy steps. ' 


‘4 ee esos C0: ee pineete Monenestst, A Bit has been introduced in'the.Cape Parliament to 
have been appointed sole agents in Manchester and district | eae fh aero AE Set F och fer 
for Messrs. Joseph Richmond & Co.’s lifts and cranes. | provide for the raising Ola loan of 144,300/, Tor the PUrPOss 
; ‘ i of harbour works at Port Elizabeth, East London: and 
A NEW material for flooring called Torgament "hasbeen Mossel Bay. Of this sum 104,100/. is proposed to, be spent 
introduced in London. The works are in Leipzig, Dresden, at Port Elizabeth, including 50,100/. for tugs and lighters, 
Berlin ; and in Germany it is used for public and private 9,500/. for warehouses and sheds, and.2,éco/. for patent slip 
buildings. The advantages claimed for it are numerous. (additional). The intended expenditure at Mossel Bay 
The flooring is jointless, durable and dry. . It can be taid on includes s,400/. for a new iron jetty. 
wood, bricks or concrete. The appearance is pleasing. It We are requested to announce that the Commissioners 
also takes a high polish. of H.M. Works intend, with the assistance of the Coal 
Tur Furnishers’ Chamber of Trade has been organised | Smoke Abatement Society, to carry out during next autumn 
to protect and promote the interest of those engaged in the | a series of tests of open domestic fire-grates. Manufac- 
- furnishing trades by forming a centre for combined action | turers who may be desirous of having stoves tried should 
and a furnishing trade parliament. The names of-several | send full particulars thereof addressed to the Secretary, 
well-known gentlemen appear on the committee, and a| H.M. Office of Works, London, S.W., on receipt of which 
‘ prospectus has been issued stating in-full the objects of the | the Commissioners will determine whether such _ stoves. 
4 Chamber. The subscription is fixed at los. per annum, shall be submitted to tests. Conditions will thereafter be 
5 
; 


and the secretaries are Messrs. A. H. Botwright and H. E. furnished. Applications must be received not later than 
Binstead. The offices are 14 City Road, E.C. July 7 next. 
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a PATENT INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO., 19, 90 & 21 Tower St., Upper St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 
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- VARIETIES. 


Tue, first fire tests at the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee’s new testing-station will be conducted on Wednes- 
day, June 28, and there will probably be a private view of 
the testing-station prior to the tests. 

AN international exhibition of domestic art, with a sec- 
tion for hygiene, will be held at Brussels from September 2 
to 20. The profits will be devoted to charity. Count P. de 
Smet de Naeyer.is to be honorary president. 


Tue Eastbourne Town Council have been informed that. 
the municipal motor omnibus service was run at a loss of 
1,000/. during the past year. Many of the ’buses will be 
converted into water-vans and dust-carts. 


Tue Liverpool Corporation on the 2nd inst. paid to the 
solicitors of Mr. W. H, Lever a cheque for 138,449/., this 
being the sum awarded by the umpire in respect of the 
acquisition by the Corporation of Mr. W. H. Lever’s Riving- 
ton Hall estate. 

Tue Sheffield city surveyor recently invited designs for 
the erection. of arches, which must be accompanied by a 
specification stating the materials to be used and method 
of construction, and an estimate of the cost. The occasion 
is the visit of their Majesties the King and Queen. 


Ir is hoped within the next month or two to complete 
the arrangements for the erection of the bridge across the 
Ribble, which will provide direct communication between 
Southport and Lytham. Most of the land has already been 
acquired. The span of the bridge will be 600 feet. 

Tue Hammersmith Borough Council have approved a 
scheme for the widening of King Street, from the Broad- 
way to Waterloo Street, at an estimated cost of 337,000/. 
This is part of the main thoroughfare leading from Picca- 
dilly to the western districts which has been considerably 
widened near Kensington Church. 

Tue Tower Building, 50 Broadway, the first steel 
skeleton structure ever built in New York, has been recently 
sold to a syndicate which has purchased also the adjoining 
parcels, 46 and 48 Broadway. It is reported that on the 
combined plots a twenty-storey office structure to cost 
1,500,000 dols. will be erected. The building was erected 
in 1888 according to the designs of Mr. Bradford L. Gibert. 
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Tue Wolverhampton Board of Guardians are about to 
ask the consent of the Local Government Board to the 


borrowing of 4,020/. from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 


to complete the payments on account of the erection of the 
new workhouse. 
IS 195,647/. 

Mr. Cowan, Local Government Board Inspector, has 
fixed June 16, at the City Hall, Dublin, to hold an inquiry 
into the application of the Corporation for further loans 


The total expenditure on the workhouse 


amounting to about 30,000/. for a new’scheme for the dis- 


posal of the city refuse, and in connection with 
sion of the Fairview slob into a park. 

THE Barrow Town Council have received seventeen 
tenders for the construction of the bridge across Walney 
Channel to connect Vickerstown with the mainland. These 
were referred to Sir Benjamin Baker for report. The 


the conver- 


estimates range from 80,000/. to 100,000/., exclusive of the _ 


approaches. 

Tue Lancashire Asylums Board have agreed to a recom- 
mendation that a further sum not exceeding 30,000/. for 
extras, and to complete the asylum buildings at Winwick 
asylum, be granted out of the asylum’s fund. The Board 
are considering the advisability of erecting an asylum of 
cheap construction at Whalley. 

Tue Inverness Town Council on Monday resolved not 
to adopt electricity for street lighting or for the lighting of 


the town hall buildings on the score of expense and the 


effective nature of the incandescent light. Electric works 
are in course of being carried out in the burgh at a cost of 
over 20,000/. 


Tue Smethwick Town Council have decided to forward 
a memorial to the Local Government Board asking theif 
sanction to a loan of 15,000/. to erect the new municipal 
offices upon land adjoining the Victoria Park at Bearwood 
Hill. The Local Government Board have just sanctioned 
the raising of a loan of 27,000/. for street paving and other 
purposes. 

At the last meeting of the Saddleworth Rural District 
Council the medical officer of health called attention to the 
unusual number of cases of pneumonia which had occurred 
in the district. They were due, he said, to the sudden 
climatic changes and the resulting amount of dust. The 
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dust of the roads, he added, was dangerous to both man 
and beast, and he recommended the usé of some kind of 
oil which would bind the particles together. 


Tue Cheap Cottages Exhibition has received from the 
Board of Trade a certificate as an Industrial and International 
Exhibition. If therefore exhibitors give notice to the 
Comptroller they can avail themselves ‘of the protection 
afforded by the Patents, Designs and Trade Marks. Act, 
1883, for any inventions, designs, &c., which they may 
exhibit. : ’ ; > 


r] 


aa 


BirkeNHEAD recently'ireceived an offer of a free library 
from Mr. Carnegie, but gormuck- difficulty arose over the | 
‘question of site that the_ project, almost fell through. Mr. | 
Lever has offered a splehdidsite in the heart of the town, 
‘and it has been acceptéd ‘By ‘the library committee. Mr. 
‘Lever insists that the plans‘ must be submitted to him and 
altered as he desires; also'that the whole of the 15,000/. 


promised by Mr. Carnegié shall be spent on books alone. 


Ar the last monthly, meeting. of the Dundee Town 
Council a recommendation ef. the public health committee | 
to send Convener High, and Dr. Templeman to London to 
‘attend the Royal Institute of Public Health was discussed. 
Tt was moved that no deputation be sent, on the ground that 
‘such a deputation was illegal, and that it was not worth the 
expenditure. By fourteen votes to seven it was agreed that 


the deputation should be sent. 


A scueme for the supply of ‘water to the village of 
Gowober has been submitted to the Oswestry Rural District 
Council by Messrs. Berrington, engineers, Wolverhampton. 
‘They recommend that water should be obtained from the 
Liverpool Corporation mains at an estimated cost of 6,475/. 
The present water supply is very bad, and two Local 
Government Board inquiries have already been held on the 
subject. 


Tue Gare bridge across 


the Eden at Guardbridge, Fife- 
The northern parapet on the 
east side has been rebuilt from the arch, and operations on 
the western side are being actively pushed on. The Gare 
bridge, as it is called, was constructed in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century by Bishop Henry Wardlaw, the 
founder of the University of St. Andrews, and was declared 


by Dean Stanley in one of his visits as great an engineering 


feat for the fifteenth century as the Tay bridge was for the 
nineteenth. 4 

An housing’ conference for Lancashire and Cheshire will 
be held on the 24th inst. at the hall of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Liverpool. It is said that new and 
special features of the housing problem as affecting the two 
counties, as well as from the national aspect, will be dis- 
cussed.’ Permission to view the Manchester Corporation 
housing estates has been granted, and the members of 
Parliament for the two counties are being invited to the 
conference. 


Mr. S. F. Epce has made arrangements for a series of 


| tests designed to show the comparative control of motor 


and horse-drawn vehicles. The following vehicles will be 


| opposed to each other for the purpose of the competition :— 


Two-ton lorry v. two-ton horse-drawn railway van, 30-h.p. 
landaulette v. horse-drawn carriage, 15-h.p. touring car v. 
butcher’s cart, 90-h.p. racing car v. trotting sulky. Each 
couple will be tested three times and be required to stop in 
the minimum possible distance when travelling at identical 
speeds. 

Tur Commercial Intelligence branch of the Board of 
Trade have been notified by H.M. Consul-General at Ant- 
werp (Mr. E. C. Hertslet) that the municipal authorities of 
that city are calling for tenders for the supply of a heating 
apparatus in a school in the Rue Rouise, Antwerp. The 
adjudication will take place on June 20, and a deposit of 
500 franes (20/.) will be required to qualify any tender. 
The conditions of the contracts may be obtained from the 
Hotel de Ville, Antwerp. 


Tue opening service’ of the Breachwood Green Baptist 
church, Welwyn, Herts, took place on Wednesday, June 7. 
The building, which is of late Gothic in design, faced ex- 
ternally in red bricks, will accommodate about 420 persons, 
has two vestries and two classrooms in connection there- 


with, and has been erected under contract for 1,513/, 
inclusive of seating, heating, lighting and everything 
complete. Messrs. George & R. Palmer Baines, 5 Cle- 


ment’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C., are the architects, and 
Messrs. Frederick Wood & Co., builders, Luton, were the 
contractors. 
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THe foundation-stone laying ceremony of the new 
buildings for the Long Eaton Primitive Methodist church 
and schools took place on June 6. The church (which is 
the portion of the scheme at present in course of erection) 
is designed in a late period of Gothic. A bold tower is a 
feature at one corner. The building will seat 500 persons. 
The architects are Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and 
R. Palmer Baines, 5 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. The 
contract amount is 2,544/, and is let to Mr. John Bull, of 
Long Eaton. 


One of the many actions arising out of the heavy rains 
of June 1903, which overflowed the river Lea, and inun- 
dated various parts of Essex, came before Mr. Justice 
Kennedy on the sth inst., when a firm of linoleum makers 
sued the Metropolitan Water Board for damage caused to 
their premises by flooding. The plaintiffs claimed that the 
damage was due to the way in which the Board had con- 
structed a large reservoir, but his Lordship held that the 
extraordinarily heavy rains were the cause of what had 
happened, and entered judgment for.the defendants. 


A PUBLIC meeting of Scotch fishermen, held on Saturday 
at Stornoway, passed the following resolution :—“ That this 
meeting of fishermen from all parts of Scotland approves 


of the report issued by Mr. G. Woolfe Brenan, civil engineer, 
Oban, for the proposed harbour at Portnaguran, as recom- 
mended by the Walpole Royal Commission of 1889, and 
petitions the Government in favour of the construction of 
the harbour for the preservation of life and property, as the 
erection of small piers and boatslips is a mere waste of 
public money.” 


In deference to a superstition which has prevailed for 
many years, there was on Thursday of last week a complete 
cessation of work at Lord Penrhyn’s quarrjes at Bethesda, 


where 4,000 men are employed. The superstition owes its | 


origin to a succession of fatal accidents on Ascension Day. 
Some years ago the management succeeded in inducing the 
employés to remain at their posts, but, strange to relate, a 
fatal accident occurred, and now not a single quarryman 
will venture into the workings on what is locally known as 
Holy Thursday. 
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THE property. surveyor to the Newcastle Corporation, 


reporting upon the receipts from the workmen’s dwellings 


in Walker Road and Albion Row, states that the gross rent 


of the Albion Row property is 262/ 12s.; the actual rent 


received for the year ending May 1 was 199/. 18s. 2d., and _ 


the disbursements were 125/. 16s: 11d. The gross rent at 
Walker Road is 61o/. 2s. 8d.; actual rent received for the — 
year ending May 1 was 539/. tos. ad.,and the disbursements _ 
were 210/. 9s. 1od. The total gross rental was therefore — 
872/. 145. 8d.; the outgoings for the year were 336/ 6s. od. 
the interest and redemption charges 667/, 
1,003/. 6s. od@., giving a loss of ¥36/, ‘12s. 14, 


iM O¢ 


Tue Birmingham housing, committee have decided to 


a total of 


<= 


send a deputation to Germany torstudy the town extension _ 
schemes which have been adopted by several of the large 


cities in that country. 


The itinerary has not yet been 


definitely fixed, but the German eapital will be visited, and 


it is not unlikely that Stuttgart; Frankfort and Dtisseldorf 


been very extensively adopted, and the committee hopes 
that the deputation will be able to acquire information 
which will be of service when the committee comes to deal 
with the Bordesley Green site. 


THE district committee of the Lower Ward of Lanark- 


when recently in London, had got Dr. Douglas, M.P., to 


bring before the Postmaster-General the objections of the 


committee to the continuance of telegraph poles and wires 
on the main roads inthe district. The Postmaster-General 
had replied that if the district committee were prepared to 
bear the expense, amounting to about 2,000/., of removing 
the wires from the roads to the railway line, he might 
arrange to have the work done. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that the committee had no power to spend public 
money on such work, and it was agreed to continue the 
pressure on the Postmaster-General to have the poles and 
Wires removed from the public roads. 


Tue Watford Town Council have made a_ special 
arrangement in connection with the construction of the 


will be included in the tour. Jn these and other towns the — 
German system of dealing with the housing preblem has 
by 


shire reported on the 5th inst. that one of the members, — 
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tramways which is about to commence. The consulting 
engineers are to reduce their fee from 5 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. in consideration of the town surveyor supervising the 
Jaying of the track. The Council have voted 200/. to the 
surveyor as extra remuneration. It was said at the last 
meeting that the surveyor would attend to his ordinary 
duties during the day, and would be astir at six o’clock in 
the morning looking after the tramway, and would again be 
inspecting in the evening. The undertaking will cost 
between go,ooo/. and 100,000/., and a “ construction-lease ” 
arrangement has been made, the contractors agreeing to 
operate the tramways and pay the capital charges and 
20 per cent. of the surplus profits. At the end of five, ten 
or fifteen years there is an option in favour of the Council 
only of determining the lease. 


It has been resolved to make a grant-in-aid of the funds 
of all district and local boards throughout India equal 
approximately to one-fourth of their income from rates or 
cesses imposed upon the land.: It is estimated that this 
will cost 562 lacs per annum, and the amount will grow as 
the income from cesses increases. It is a general complaint 
that the resources of the boards are incommensurate with 
the duties imposed upon them, and throughout a great part 
of India, from sheer want of funds, it is impossible to make 
adequate provision for their roads and bridges, for their 

‘hospitals and dispensaries, for their schools, for water- 

supply and sanitation and for veterinary aid for cattle. The 
Government hope that the substantial assistance now given 
to the boards will afford them the means of effecting 
material improvements in all these branches of their 
administration. ; 


Tue chief surveyor of main roads to the Staffordshire 


County Council states in his report that the development of 


tramways in rural roads has compelled the Council to 
strengthen the macadamised parts on either side of them. 
In the surveyor’s opinion the Heavy Motor-car Order will 
increase and develop heavy motor traffic, and it will enable 
these vehicles to travel at an increased speed. Heavy 
‘traction engines and heavy motors travelling at their 


much increased, as the impact of the wheels against the 
surface of the roads will not only fracture but disturb the 
metal crust and thereby loosen the surface, making it less 
impervious to, wet and less able to bear succeeding traffic 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. . 


Messrs. Patman & FoTHERINGHAM, Limited (James F- 
Parker managing director), of Theobald’s Road, W.C., and 
Park Street, Islington, N., are making progress with the 
officers’ quarters, &c., at Whale Island, Portsmouth, for the 
Admiralty. 

Tur Hereford Town Council on Tuesday agreed to spend 
1,000/, in making alterations to St. Peter’s school, also to 
erect an infant school to accommodate 200 children on the 
site adjoining the present school at Holmer. 

Tur Board of Education have written to the Stoke edu- 
cation committee approving of the plans proposed for the 
erection of a new department for 390 boys at Harpfield. 
Messrs. Lynam, Beckett & Lynam have been instructed 
to prepare quantities and advertise for tenders for the 
erection of the school. 

Sir James STEEL, first bart., of Murieston, Edinburgh, and 
of Torpichen Street, Edinburgh, builder, ex-Provost of 
Edinburgh, bequeathed one-twelfth of his estate for em- 
ployés and servants and the Trinity Hospital. The amount 
available for these bequests probably exceeds 80,000/.. The 
total value of the estate has not yet been ascertained; it 
probably exceeds 500,000/. 

Ar the Highgate Police Court recently a builder was 
summoned by the Hornsey Town Council for rates for an 
advertisement hoarding. The .hoarding was a_ board 
announcing houses to be let or sold, and was rated tol. 
gross and 9/. rateable. The defendant contended that it 
was not a hoarding within the meaning of the Act. Mr. 
Burt upheld that contention and dismissed the summons, 
saying the overseers knew what to do if they were not 
satisfied. 


present slow pace do incalculable damage even to the 
strongest and best-constructed roads, With the quickening 
of the speed, however, the wear on the surface will be very 


Tur foundation-stone of the new town hall, with fire 
station, at Sutton Coldfield has been laid. The town hall 
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will comprise an assembly-room which will give accommo- 
dation for some 650 people, a supper-room, cloak-rooms and 
other offices. The whole of this accommodation, with the 
exception of the platform retiring-room, has been provided 
on the ground floor; thus dispensing with staircases. The 
fire-brigade buildings include a fire-engine room, 36 feet by 
30 feet, giving accommodation for three ‘engines, with 
recreation-room and stabling. Between these buildings 
there will bé a tower 60 feet high.. The redsand bricks 
used in the construction of the building were made in 
Sutton, and the facings are of Bath stone. The buildings 
are from plans prepared by Mr. Arthur R. Mayston, of 
London, and are being executed by Mr. T. Elvins, of Bir- 
mingham, at an estimated cost of 10,100, 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Eccles electrical engineer has -been instructed to 
obtain from the Salford Tramways manager definite 
information as to the quantity of electrical energy required 
for working the tramways within the borough of Eccles. 

THe Walthamstow electric tramways, which 
ynaugurated on Saturday, open up direct communication 
with Epping Forest, into which the route penetrates as far 
as the Woodford boundary. The system has been built at 
a cost of over 100,000/. by the District Council, which will 
work the tramways. 


Tue North-Eastern Railway Company have just com- 
pleted the installation on eleven miles stretch of the main 
line extending from Thirsk to Alne—about ten miles north 
of York— of electro-automatic signalling. The contract was 
awarded to the Hall Signal Company, of New York. The 
“Hall” signals are designed to enable the services of 
signalmen except at junctions to be entirely dispensed with, 
and are purely automatic, the connections being set up by 
the trains themselves. 


In a paper dealing with the manufactures of India 
recently read before the Society of Arts, Mr. H. J. Tozer, 
M.A., stated that electric power is now being employed, 
and there has recently been a brisk demand for installations 
in the Bombay cotton mills. Calcutta and Bombay have 
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electric-power stations, and a large scheme is on foot for 
supplying it to the Punjab. The transmission of. electric 
power from the Cauvery Falls to the Kolar goldfields f 
various mining and metallurgical works is an admire 


=i 


5 
illustration of what may be done elsewhere. ; a 
Tue Grimsby highway committee on the 5th inst. con- 
sidered a series of extensions to the present tramway 
system suggested by the Provincial Tramway Company. 
The extensions are in the Welholme and Heneage Roads 
districts. The company offered to carry out the improve- 
ments providing no extra rent is charged, and if the Cor. 
poration exercised their right of purchase in 1921 they 
should do so as a going concern, and subject to the provi- 
sions of the Land-Clauses Act. The proposals were 
accepted on the condition that the Corporation purchase the 
extensions at a valuation upon the expiration of the com- 
pany’s lease. 


Tue London County Council on Tuesday decided bya 
large majority that tenders be invited for the construction, 
or reconstruction, for electrical traction on the conduit — 
system, of about seventeen miles (single line) of tramways = 
in South London, at a total estimated capital cost tothe 
tramways account of £403,876. The lines, the construction be 
of which has been authorised from time to time, are from 
Camberwell Green to Lordship Lane, from Lordship Lane _ 
to Forest Hill, from Grove Vale to Stuart Road, Peckham, 
from New Cross Road to Catford vid Lewisham High Road, — 


and from Trafalgar Road, Greenwich, to a point near the _ 


Blackwall Tunnel. . 


Tue Institution of Mining Engineers held their annual Fr 
two days’ session on the ist and 2nd inst. Three out of = 
the seven papers dealt with winding engines and gears, 
and a long discussion togk place on the relative merits of 
steam and electric winding. Several speakers favoured 
the electric system in use in Germany and the North of 
France, but the majority of those present seemed to think 
that the economies to be effected by electricity scarcely _ 
justified the large outlay on new electric plant. Electric ; 
winding too was accounted all very well for the small and 
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BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND EXHIBITION. 


Work in connection with the Builders’ Exchange and 
Exhibition, Birmingham, is progressing favourably. The 
opening day is fixed for June 29, and should find all in 
readiness for the display of nearly every conceivable 
material and appliance required in the building of houses 
and factories. The motto of the Exchange is “ A house is 
not finished until it is furnished,” and in furtherance of this 
view complete schemes of furnishing houses and offices 
will be shown. Such important matters as sanitation, 
hygiene, heating and lighting may be studied in the light 
of the most advanced scientific productions. A most com- 
plete system ‘has been inaugurated and is being installed, 
whereby immediate reference may be made to the most 
important catalogues of the leading firms concerned in the 
erection and equipment of buildings, and a plan has been 
adopted to keep the library of catalogues replete with all 
the newest publications. In a city so closely connected 
with the manufacture of building materials and appliances, 
such a centre as the Exchange offers should prove of 
immeasurable benefit to its members and their clients, who 


will thus have a central place of meeting, with an oppor- | 


tunity of examining appliances and viewing materials, and 
generally conducting their business without the loss of 
time necessarily expended in visiting factories and offices 
situated at more or less distance apart. . 

The following are among the firms who are exhibiting :— 
Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Sheffield ; the Wood Carving Co., 
Ltd., Birmingham ; Hamblett’s Blue Brick Co., Ltd. West 
Bromwich; Phillips & Sons, Birmingham; The Cannon 
Iron Co., Deepfields; The Perfector Window Co., Ltd., 
Nottingham ; English Bros., Ltd., Wisbech ; The Haunch- 
wood Brick and Tile Co., Ltd., Nuneaton ; Yarrow & Co., 
Ltd., Bolton; Albert J. Shingleton, London; The Fire 
Resisting Corporation, Ltd., London ; Kenrick & Jefferson, 
Ltd., West Bromwich ; Kodak, Ltd., London; Maw & Co., 
Ltd., Jackfield; Kaye & Co., Ltd., Rugby; The Cloisonné 
Glass Co., Ltd., London ; Samuel Platt, Ltd., Wednesbury ; 
Geo. Farmiloe, Ltd., London. 

A most encouraging feature is the numerous applica- 
tions for. membership, which evinces a desire on the part of 
architects, builders and manufacturers to avail themselves 


of the facilities which such an institution offers for co- 


| operation. The building is centrally situated, well-lighted 


and adapted to its purpose. 


ALL SAINTS, FISHPONDS, 


Tue first section of All Saints, Fishponds, was opened 
by the Bishop of Bristol on the 26th ult., his Lordship 
remarking in his address that his Church Extension Com- 
mission had provided 1,000/. out of the 3,200/. cost, but that 
a further sum of 3,500/. was required to complete a structure 
that, judging by the portion opened and dedicated that day, 
bid fair to result in one of the most beautiful of the modern 
churches, and one in which the parishioners would be able 
to feel a pardonable pride, in which Churchmen generally 
could join. His Lordship also drew attention to the appli- 
cation and suitability of natural foliage, fruit and flowers, 
for internal adornment as well as of angel-roof corbels above 
the choir. The style is that of the fourteenth century, and 
the portion so far constructed embraces a chancel 36 feet 
by 24 feet, morning chapel, two vestries, organ-chamber,, 
south-east porch and the first of six bays of nave and 
aisles, the whole of which will ultimately seat 700 people. 
The walls are of rock-faced and level bedded local stone 
lined with Adamant plaster, with windows and dressings 
generally of the Hastham Park stone, with polished Belgian 
marble and blue Pennant shafts for the various internal 
columns, with profuse natural foliage carving in their caps. 
and elsewhere. The roofs are of open-timber description, 
boarded, felted and covered with brown and red mixed 
Broseley tiles. The floors of chancel and porch are laid 
with terrazzo marble mosaic, and the gangways with oak 
wood blocks. The nave has a lofty clerestory, and the 
chancel is of considerable height, and as everything con- 
nected with the warming and lighting of the whole church 
has been supplied, the cost of 9/. per sitting is a small one. 
The contractors were Messrs. Clark & Sons, of Fishponds, 
and the architects Messrs. E. H. Lingen Barker & Son, of 
London, Bristol and Hereford. 


Ture Hanley Town Council are to apply for sanction to 
borrow 11,000/, on mains, tools and meters. 
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A FRAIL SUSPENSION. BRIDGE. 


A LIGHT suspension bridge for passenger traffic having been 
erected over the Kilmarnock Water, the opening took 


‘place on Saturday. Immediately after the ceremony there 


was a rush on the part of many présent to be among the 
first to cross the bridge, and people got on to it from both 
sides, with the result that there was a block, and while 
something like 200 people were upon it the bridge collapsed 


and was precipitated into the bed of the water, which, 


fortunately, was of no great depth. “At first it was feared 
that there would be considerable loss of life, but, happily, 
there was not a single fatality, and, while eight or nine 
persons were injured, in no case were the injuries of a 
serious nature. The bridge was 70 feet long by 33 feet 
wide... The cost of its erection was about 150/., The 
suspenders were of wire ropes, with iron columns set on 
concrete piers and anchored to a block of concrete at either 
end, and was supposed to be capable of bearing an ordinary 
strain of about 20 tons. It is alleged that a link of one of 
the anchor chains had a latent defect and gave way, causing 
the whole strain to be thrown on one’ side, and thereby 
pulled a wire rope through the socket of the fastening 


- block. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


At the meeting of the Society of Engineers held on Monday, 
Mr.-N. J. West, president, in the chair, a paper was read on 
‘The Improvement of London Traffic,” by Mr. Charles Scott 
Meik, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. Walter Beer, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
of which the following is an abstract :— _ 
The authors first refer to the exhaustive evidence col- 
lected by the Royal Commission on London Traffic and to 
the appointment of an Advisory Board of Engineers to assist 
the Commissioners, which they suggest warrant the expec- 


tation that the forthcoming report will deal with the needs 
of London in a comprehensive manner. This evidence 
shows that the traffic conditions of London are unsatis- 
factory, and will become worse if means are not taken for 
their improvement. 
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aes After remarking that considerable amelioration of exist. _ 
ing conditions ‘will, or can, undoubtedly be effected by an — 
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extension of the powers. of the police in connection with the - 


regulation ‘of traffic and by the construction of local widen- — 


ings, thevelectrification of suburban railways and the com- . 


pletion of the tube lines already authorised, the authors. 


point’out that more. drastic measures are required to — 
adequately relieve the present congestion of traffic and to 
They suggest that new main 
avenues should be made through London and point out — 
‘that they are supported in their views by the weight of 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on London — 


provide for future expansion. 


Traffic. 


Discussing the conditions to be fulfilled by new thorough- _ ; 4 
fares or main avenues, the authors show that they must tap _ 


existing centres of traffic and extend to the more distant 


suburbs. To be effective they must pass over or under all _ 


important cross streets within the central area, and should _ 


provide a special track: for motor vehicles. Railways and 
tramways must be constructed along such main avenues, 
not only to assist in defraying their cost, but to enable the - 
working-class population disturbed to be economically re- 


housed on the outskirts of London and to assist in providing 


) for the ever-increasing demand for rapid passenger trans- 


port to and from the central area of the Metropolis. 
Realising that no useful discussion on these broad sug- 


gestions could take place without reference to concrete pro- | a L 


posals, since the kernel of the whole matter lies in the 
practicability of the proposed works in regard to cost and © 
in their effect upon business, the authors describe the 
scheme laid by them before the Royal Commission on 
London Traffic last year and offer it as a basis for the dis- 


cussion of .the general principles involved. Their chief f 


proposals are for two main avenues through London from 
north to south and from west to east respectively. The - 
north to south main avenue is designed to commence near 
Enfield and to extend through Tottenham, South Hornsey 
and Highbury, past the Parcels Post Office and Mount 
Pleasant, through Hatton Garden, across Holborn, the 
Strand and the river Thames to St. George’s Circus. Thence 
through Camberwell, Lambeth and West Dulwich to the 
neighbourhood of Croydon. 

The west and east main avenue is intended to commence 
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near Hounslow and to pass through Ealing, Acton and A detachment of the Merryweather. fire brigade were on 
Notting Hill, Paddington and Marylebone, to ajunction with | duty at the fire station, which was fully equipped with the 
the north and south main avenue at Mount Pleasant. From | very latest in fire extinguishing appliances. Amongst the 
Mount Pleasant this avenue would continue eastwards via | apparatus worthy of special attention may be mentioned 
Liverpool Street, through Stepney, Bow Common and East | the motor “Fire King” steam fire-engine. This engine is 
Ham to the neighbourhood of Dagenham. These main | capable: of delivering 400 gallons ,per minute, and of 
avenues would together be forty-eight miles long, ‘and the | travelling at the rate of 30 miles per hour. The boiler is 
authors propose that for rather more than half their length | fitted with an improved form of liquid-fuel burner, recently 
they should be constructed with upper and lower roadways, patented by Messrs. Merryweather, the. great advantage 
the former passing over all cross traffic, and the whole being that only one burner is employed, and, moreover, 
design constituting a doubled: decked street. Each avenue | should oceasion arise, when it is impossible or inconvenient 
swould be 160 feet wide, would provide a special road for | to obtain a supply of oil, coal or wood can be burnt, and in 
fast motor traffic, a double line of tramway and a double | this case no alteration of any kind is required to the burner 
line of railway, the latter being situated either overhead, as | or fire-box. We believe this feature is obtained in no other 
in’ the case of the suspended railway at Elberfeld in | type of burner. bait 
Germany, in shallow subway immediately below the main | A petrol motor chemical fire-engine was also at the fire 
avenues, or in tube at a greater depth. station ready for turning out immediately on an alarm being 
The authors go very carefully into the important ques- | received. a 
tion of cost, and show that the expenditure on land could 
be almost entirely recouped by purchasing on both sides of | 
the avenues land in excess of that required for the roads, 
and selling the surplus at its improved value. The earn- 
ings of the railways and tramways, calculated on the basis 
of zone fares varying from 1-12th to 1-8th of a penny per 
mile, would, the authors say, be sufficient to defray the 
expenditure on their construction as well as on that of the 
main avenues. Apart from the railways and tramways 
the total cost of the 48 miles of main avenues suggested is 
placed at 21,311,000/,, which, it is estimated, could be 
repaid with interest from the surplus earnings of the rail- 
ways and tramways within a period of forty years and 
upwards from the completion of the works, dependent upon 
the type of railway adopted. 


A “Valiant ” steam pump, fire escape, hose cart and 2 
large number of smaller appliances were provided avail- 
able for instant use. Amongst these, might be mentioned 
Murphy’s patent nozzle; by means of this a fireman is 
enabled to drive a volume of smoke out of his way ard 
thus obtain entrance to a building which otherwise he 
would not: be able to enter. A, patent nozzle—an in- 
vention of the chief of the Edinburgh Fire Brigade—was 
also exhibited. By this apparatus jets of various sizes can 
be thrown from a branch without changing the nozzle. 

Messrs. Merryweather also had an interesting exhibition 
of water-supply, irrigating, spraying and general pumping 
machinery. These included a patent portable steam 
spraying plant, capable of playing as many as twenty-four 
very fine spray jets ata time. Moreover, by means, of the 
special spray pipes the jets can be directed on any spot and 
in any direction. 


Another novelty in spraying apparatus was shown in a 
PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. little petrol-driven machine, the motor employed being an 


ordinary bicycle engine. 


A Feature of the Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Agricultural Show, held last week at Nottingham, was the A very useful machine exhibited was the Merryweather 
very complete arrangement carried out by Messrs. Merry- | patent portable “ Hatfield” pump and oil-engine. © This can 
weather & Sons, of London, for the fire protection of the | be used as a fire-engine, water-supply pump, as well as for 
show ground. | driving light machinery. 
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Messrs. C. P. Kinnell & Co., Ltd., of Southwark Street, 
are well en évidence with specimens of their well-known 
horizontal tubular boilers, heating apparatus, patent 
radiators and valves, garden engines and hand-pumps. 

Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, of Halifax, display the merits 
of their heating apparatus boilers, including specimens of 
cast-iron “ White Rose” and wrought-welded boilers of the 
“ Savile,” “ Climax,” “‘ Handy” and “ Stanley” types, which 
are suitable for heating and hot-water supply in hotels, 
mansions, public buildings, &c., as well as greenhouses, 
vineries, &c. Radiators and valves are also shown by this 
firm. 

We may also mention that Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., 
are among the list of exhibitors, with specimens of Doulton 
and terra-cotta ware in the shape of ornamental vases, 


pedestals, garden pots and other articles of that class which | 


prove so attractive. 


THE NEW SHOW-ROOMS OF THE LEEDS 
FIRECLAY COMPANY, LTD. 


Tue Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd., is the trading name of 
an association of several old-established and well-reputed 
firms in each branch of manufacture, consisting of Messrs. 
Joseph Cliff & Sons, the Burmantofts Co., Messrs. Edward 
Brooke & Sons, Messrs. W. Ingham & Sons, the Wortley 
Fireclay Company, Messrs. Joseph*Brooke & Sons and 
Messrs. Oates & Green, Ltd. - 

The head offices of the company are at Leeds, but it has 
long been felt desirable that the company should have some 
central show-room.in London where architects, surveyors 
and the trade as well as the public generally might view 
the various specialties. Advantage has, therefore, been 
taken in fitting up the new premises at 2 and 3 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C., so that the application of the various 
descriptions of terra-cotta and faience may be displayed, 
and where also the many sanitary specialties of the firm 
may be seen in actual operation. 

Upon entering the spacious show-rooms on the ground 
floor we noticed the excellent way in which the fittings of 
their various kinds are grouped together with their neces- 
Sary accessories. The several types of Imperial porcelain 


baths are shown, fitted to suit the varying tastes of intending 
purchasers or the requirements of the different water com. 
panies. 
hospital fittings of the very latest design and finish. Lava- 
tories in one slab of glazed-ware with glazed-ware legs and — 
accessible fittings of the latest type are likewise shown. ; 
In the lower ground-floor there are examples of the 


tubs, &c. 
the water-supply laid on, thereby enabling architects and 
intending purchasers to thoroughly test the capabilities and 
efficiency of the various articles they might. require. 
Glazed-ware mangers for loose-boxes and for stalls are also 


Fittings are also on view for public baths and 


These are all shown fitted for actual use with ni 


| 
ot 
i 


company’s manufacture in closets, urinals, lavatories, wash- __ 


to be seen, together with patent cattle-troughs and other 


goods of a similar type, which tend to render stables, cow- 
byres and piggeries as sanitary as possible. 


Various specimens, representing materials supplied and ? 
works executed by the Burmantofts branch of the Leeds _ 
Fireclay Company, are in addition displayed. Examples of — 


constructional faiencework and fireplaces are also shown, 


as well as examples of their tile walling and ceiling decora- 


tion. 

The manufacture of glazed and enamelled bricks in all 
colours is a very prominent department of the Leeds 
Fireclay Company, and examples of every kind may be 
Seen in the show-rooms, to celebrate the opening of which © 
a luncheon was given at the New Gaiety Restaurant on 
Monday last, at which Mr. B. J. W. Lone presided, and the 
toast of success to the Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd., was 
enthusiastically responded to. 


. 


Pans for the completion of the Edinburgh University 


+ 


Union buildings were passed at the Dean of Guild Court on 


the 1st inst. The original buildings were erected in 1888 
and enlarged in 1902. The remaining portion of the addi- 
tion about to be erected contains a library on the ground 
floor, a reading and writing-room over the library. The 
new structure as a whole will form a handsome addition 
to the buildings of the locality. The cost of the buildings 
now to be erected will be about 8,500/., ana tenders for that 
amount are about to be accepted. The plans have been 
prepared by Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, architects. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


(\RCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important 
sentres of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineer- 
ling, arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 
Woop & CO., Limited, to establish Branch Offices in that 
: district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO, becoming the repre- 


| 7 sentatives for all business purposes- 


| 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, Situations Vacant 

or Wanted, &c., can be left at those Offices, and copies of 

: “The Architect,” “ Builders’ Reporter,” and other publica- 

tions of MESSRS. GILBERT WOOD & CO. can be ob- 

tained as early as at the City Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Under no circumstances whatever can the proprietors 
of this Journal - guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


— 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 

_ complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 


PLEMENT 
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| The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

| No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible, The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Hove.—Aug. 1.-—Designs for new free library, not t© 
exceed 10,000/. (exclusive of furniture). Premiums of 50/., 
3o/. and 20/._ Further particulars, Mr. H. Endacott, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Hove. 

Perto.—Aug. 1.—Plans for (1) reconstruction of the 
existing city hall at a.cost not exceeding 6,000/., and (2) 
erection of a new hall at a cost not exceeding 15,000/. 
Premiums will be awarded authors of plans placed first, 
second and third in order of merit as follows :—(1) For 
reconstruction, 30, 20 and ro guineas respectively ; (2) for 
a new hall, 50, 30 and 20 guineas respectively. Instructions, 
general conditions and plan of site from Mr. John Begg, 
town clerk. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


ApincpoN.—June 24.—For the erection of a new ward 
block (sixteen beds). Mr. J. G. T.’ West, architect, The 
Knowl, Abingdon. 

Asuspy Wovutps.—July ;—For the construction of 
sedimentation tanks, detritus chamber, percolating filter and 
about 1,700 lineal yards of 8-inch stoneware-pipe sewers, 
with manholes, &c. Messrs. Herbert Walker & Son, 
engineers, Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LyNE.— June 21.—For proposed altera- 
tions to the out-patient department and the erection of anew 
mortuary at the district infirmary, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
The Infirmary. 

BaTLEY.— June 19.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 


plasterer, slater, painter, heating and electrical engineer’s 


difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | work respectively in the erection and completion of additions 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


to technical school, Batley. Messrs. Hanstock & Son, 
architects, Branch Road, Batley. 

BiLterIcay.—June 24.—For the construction of pump- 
ing-stations, sewers and filtration-beds in the district of 
Shenfield, near Brentwood, Essex. Messrs. Jones, engi- 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London,| yeers, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders Binproox.—June 22.—For repairs to the roofs of Bin- 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | brook Church, Lincolnshire. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, archi- 


may be interested. 


SASH 
CANODY 
SKYLIGHT 
DAVEMEN 
i mi 


tect, The College, Durham. 


Shops 200 feet deep 
Lighted with Daylight 
Basements made avail: 
able for Salesrooms. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


IG. HILLSEFINSBURY.E.C 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT | 

BrRDWELL.—June 19.—For the erection of a house at DarLincton.—June 26.—For taking-out the decayed stage 
Birdwell, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, Wors- | in the town hall, clock tower and market buildings, and jp. 
borough Bridge, Barnsley. Serting about 1,300 cubic feet of new’ stone. . Mr. George 
Botton.—June 17.—For the erection of a grand stand | Winter, borough surveyor. 

at Burnden Park, Bolton. Messrs. Morris & Profit, archi- DarTForD.—June 19.—For the construction and erection | 
tects, 16 Nelson Square, Bolton. complete of car sheds adjacent to the electricity works, | 


Bristot.—June 22.~—-"or the erection of a laundry and Priory Road, Dartford. Mr. T. E. Tiffin, surveyor, Couneij_ 


wash-house at the day industrial school, Temple Backs. | Offices, Dartford. ; 
Mr. P. Addie, Council House. Devizes.—June 19.—For the erection of a secondary — 


> f me school at Devizes, Wilts. Mr. R. E. Brinkworth, architec 
Bromtey.—June 27.—For proposed works to the 16 Old Bond Street, Bath. pi 


operating-room at the district sick asylum, Devon’s Road, 


Bromley, E. Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, architects, DorcHESTER.—June 24.—For repairing and painting, kaa 
136 High Street, Poplar, E. at the headquarters police-station, Dorchester, where speci- | 
Bucktey.—June 19.—For alterations and extensions to | fications may be seen. j 7 
the Bistre National school, Bistre, Buckley, near Chester. DunpaLk.—June 22.—For the erection of a gymnasium, 
The Vicarage, Bistre, Buckley, Chester. lavatories, bath-rooms and general structural and drainage 


alterations to the Educational Institution, Dundalk. Mr. 


CaNTERBURY.—June 19.—For renewing the slating of j » Saari f 
the roof and pointing the walls of the wards on either side W. S. Barber, architect, Francis Street, Dundalk. 


of the central block of the workhouse. Mr. H. Doré, archi- Duruam.—June 20.—For store-room racks, for the. 
tect, High Street, Canterbury. 7 County Council. The County Education Office, Durham. 
CaRLISLE.—June 21.—For alterations and additions, for GRAYINGHAM.—June 20.—For alterations to Grayingham | 
the Carlisle Steam Laundry. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., | Church, Lincolnshire. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, — 
architects and surveyors, 39 Lowther Street, Carlisle. The College, Durham. | 
CHESHUNT.—June 26.—For the erection and completion GUILDFoRD.—June 27.—(a) For the erection of brick and 


of a new petty sessional court and_ technical school, | concrete piers to carry a girder bridge across the river Wey 
Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county | at Newark, (4) for the supply of the iron and steelwork and 
surveyor, Hatfield. fixing of same in connection therewith. The Engineer, 


Curster.— June 24,—Far the erection of shedding, can- District Council Offices, Commercial Road, Guildford. 


vas and other works in connection with the annual exhibi- HaprieLp.—June 22.—For the erection of a bakery in 
tion, August 30. Mr. T. A. Beckett, secretary, St. Werburgh | Wesley Street, Hadfield. The Off ce, Wesley Street. 
Chambers, Chester. Hatirax.—June 19.—For the erection of new entrance 


CRICKLEWooD.— June 22.—For the construction of covered | lodge, gates and approaches to the workhouse, Gibbet 
reservoirs, the laying of pipes, the formation of roads, cul- | Street, Halifax. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 
verts, &c., at Cricklewood, in the county of Middlesex, for | 29 Southgate, Halifax. 
the Metropolitan Water Board. The District Secretary at | Hantey.—June 17.—For erection of Wesleyan church 
the New River District Office, 173 Rosebery Avenue, E.C. Botteslow Street, Hanley, Staffs. Mr. Wm: Campbell’ 


CRomer.—June 19.—For the following works, for the | architect, Hanley. 


Cromer Urban District Council, viz. erection of storeyard HENLEY-1IN-ARDEN. — June 23.— For a small public 
buildings, Central Road; erection of fire station, Canada | mortuary. Mr. John Brook, district “surveyor, College 
Road. Mr. A. F. Scott, surveyor, West Street, Cromer. Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 


SSS 
LIN CRUST A-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. — SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings | 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard.. 


= HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
C AM EOID, The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 


of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS. COST! | 


a eS PLASTER 
FREDK. WALTON & CO., LTD., Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 
* Tindeuila Welle, Pee 1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. ofa Gaal | 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF - GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 
Works : SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. | 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
“HORNET” Rapid Circulation System 


(PATENTED). 


(REGISTERED), A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING. 
PERFECT REMEDY for DEFECTIVE & SLUGGISH APPARATUS. : 
OE EGE SLO GG 


€. OLDROYD & Co, Ltd, ENGINRERS, CROWN eUORKS, LEEDS, 


| HipperHOLME.—June 20.—For 


ale, Hipperholme, Yorks. 

chitects and surveyors, George Street 
Hopxinstown.—June 23.—For the 

alvinistic Methodist 

opkinstown, Pontypridd. Mr. Thom 

jlla, Pwllgwaun, Pontypridd. 

- Horsuam.—For the erection of 

epot Road, Horsham. Mr. William 

treet, Horsham. 

Hoyianp NetTHER.—June 21.—For 


a 


tr. Horace G. Keywood, engineer a 
Jall, Hoyland Nether, near Barnsley. 


utfall works. 
“own Hall, Ilford. 


emporary school building for about 
emporary latrines, 


3treet, Dublin. 


Union Mills, Ivybridge. 
LANCASTER.—June. 23.—For the 
ornamental masonry structure in 


‘London, W. 

LreEeps.—June 21.—For 
in the superstructure for a bridge over 
junction of Water 
“neer’s Office, Leeds. 

| Leeps.—June 21.—For 
Brudenell Couneil school, 
“waite, architect, Education Offices, 


alterations 


“ELECTRIC 
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the erection 


ough houses and appurtenances at Wood Bottom, Sunny 
Messrs. Longbottom & Culpan, 


chapel and caretaker’s house at 


Buck, architect, North 
nd alteration of the settling tanks at the sewage farm. 


Itrorp.—June 26.—For the erection 
Mr. Herbert Shaw, engineer and surveyor, 


ILForD.—June 27.—For the erection 


drains, &c., at Uphall Road, Ilford, Essex. 
Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, 11 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 


_ IRELAND.—June 17.—For the erection of a house and 
stables at Fermoy. Mr.C. H. Ashworth, architect, 42 


f IvyBRIDGE.—June 17.—For the erection 
50 feet by 30 feet, at Ivybridge, Devon. 


the Williamson Park, 
Lancaster. Mr. John Belcher, architect, 20 Hanover Square, 


all trades (excepting ironwork) 


Lane with Globe Road. The City Engi- 


Headingley. Mr. W. S. Braith- 
Leeds. 

Lrrex.—June 26.—For extensions to the sewage-disposal 
works in the South District, comprising alterations to 


ROOFING TILES. ‘acenr 
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of four 


, Halifax. 


; Leyton. — June 
erection of Welsh ; J 


as Rosser, Oakfield 


Street, E.C. 
detached house at 


the reconstruction 


nd surveyor, Town 


architect, Fen Court, E.C. 
of a cottage at the 


occupied 
Fields, Tooley 


rrugated iron 
of a. corrugated 1 veyor, Town Hall, Spa Road. 


500 children, with 


&c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
Dame 


of Newington Green. Mr. 


of a mill, about 
Mr. ris. Je Lee, 

Lonpon. — June 
cleansing the Tate central 


erection of a large 
Lambeth Borough Council. 


Lonpon.—July 1.—For 


the Hol Beck at the | New Cross, S.E. Mr. 


to caretaker’s house, | Wardown Park. Borough 


required for supporting 
Rochdale Road gas station. 


present works, the laying-down of 
percolating filters and other appurtenant works. 
Beacham, engineer and surveyor, 
a7. — For 
repairs and improvements to schools to be executed during 
the summer vacation, for the Leyton Urban District Council. 
Mr. William Jacques, architect, 


engineer, Town Hall, Upper Street, 
29, —— For 
library, Brixton Oval, 
Mr. Henry Edwards, borough 
engineer, 346 Kennington. Road. 


MANCHESTER.—June 24.—For 
an existing 
Mr. C. Nickson, superintendent, 


Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 


sedimentation-tanks, 
Mr. W. E. 
Town Hall, Leek. 


the cleansing, painting, 


2 Fen Court, Fenchurch 


LIGHTCLIFFE.—June 22.—For the erection of a pair of 
bungalows on the Leeds and Whitehall Road, Lightcliffe. 
Mr. R. Berry, architect, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Lonpon.—June 19.—-For the laying of tar-paving to play- 
grounds at three schools during the 
the West Ham education committee. 


summer vacation, for 
Mr. William Jacques, 


Lonpon.—June 24.—For alterations to the premises lately 
as the St. John’s Girls’ school and 1 Potter’s 
Street, S.E. Mr. R. J. Angel, borough sur- 


Lonpon.—June 27.—For the erection of the Patents 
| Office extension, Furnival Street. 


H.M. Office of Works, 


Lonpon.—June 27.—For laying of about 600 superficial 
yards of mastic asphalte on the footway on the south side 


J. Patten Barber, borough 
N. 
repairing, painting and 


for the 


alterations to engineering 


arrangements, &c., 10 laundry at the South-Eastern hospital, 
W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, Office 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


Luron.—June 23.—For the erection of a bandstand at 
Engineer, Town Hall, Luton. 


the iron and steelwork 
retort-house floor at 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


TAR-MAGADAM 
MIXER. 


ryDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


iI 
| 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE co. 


Trade I 


Bik baled tito) 
Mark: 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {, (Harrsmitx. MAXIMUM OUTPUT. MINIMUM COST. BEST WORK. 


SSS SE 


~~ FINEST “HYDR 
POTT, CASSELS & 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free. 


For FLOORS, 
WALLS, 
HEARTHS, 
FURNITURE, 
&c. 


TILES 


The TRENT ART TILE CO. 


LIMITED. 
_SWADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


~ COLTHURST & SYMONS’ 


No Nailing required. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. ‘Only Medal, 


Works BRIDGWATER, 
Vol. LXXII. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt L: tterec. 


Absolutely Wind Proof. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &.  & 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 
as good now as when first fixed. 


To keep out Damp and Water. the use of) 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


FRENCH ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C] 


we HELLIWELL 


«© PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LoNnDON OFFICE: 
VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


11 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. | i 
| 


PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. | 3 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. | 
SOMERSET. 


Price 12s. Go. © 


Vienna, 1873. 


TR 
SECTION ZRWNS or Gaur. 


'MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


QUTPUT. MINIMUM COST._BF 
LTD. GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER 


Also makers of the Patent “ AOME” STONEBRBAKER. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


eS OF GRIP. 
SECTION SSIS or G 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
nn 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. (a8 waNUFACT RING: Co 


9 15.20 KINGS ROAD 
= S' PANCRAS ISNDONaw 


McoAIC: PARQUET: WD: BLECK 
LEADED LIGHT®- WALL: TILING 


10 


MANGOTSFIELD.—June 17.—For erec 
and iron school buildings at Mangotsfi 
Mr. R. S. Phillips, surveyor, Shirehall, 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—June 24.—For the erection of Crescent 


Road schools. Messrs. R. Lofthouse 
62 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


NELson.—July 3.—For the erection of a ferro-concrete 
bridge over the canal in Scotland Road. 


borough engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 
NottincHamM.—June 20.—For add 


laboratory and the engineering department, 
Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, Guildhall. 
PERSHORE.—June 17.—For the erection of walls, iron 
fencing and construction of drains at the Pershore cemetery. 
Mr. Lionel E. Clayton, clerk to the committee, Bridge Street, 


College. 


Pershore. 
PorTscATHO.—June 22.—For additi 


to the Gerrans school, Portscatho, Cornwall. 
W. Collins, architect, Clinton Road, Redruth. 


RamssBottomM.—June 22.—For improvements at St. Paul’s 


school, Ramsbottom. The Rev. J. J. L 
Ramsbottom. 


Ruyi.—June 24.—For taking-down t 


buildings and for the erection on the site of a public free 
library and extension to the town hall. 


Goodall, town surveyor, Council Offices, 
RoTHERHAM.— June 28.— 
offices, &c., for the Corporation. 
High Street, Rotherham. 
SALTERHEBBLE.—June 19.—For the 
required in erection of schools at 
Halifax. 
Halifax. 


ScoTLAND.—June 


Mr. 


21.—For 


ScoTLAND.—June 28.—For the reconstruction of old 
Mr. Robert M'‘Killop, 


quay wall at Lower Harbour, Perth. 
burgh surveyor, 12 Tay Street, Perth. 


For the erection of new shops, 


Mr. James Lord, borough engineer, Town Hall, | 


providing 
wrought-iron bar and stob and wire fencing at Talla 
reservoir and at various places on the line of the aque- | 
duct between Talla reservoir and Edinburgh. 
Tait, engineer, 72a George Street, Edinburgh. 
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ting composite wood 
eld, Gloucestershire. 
Gloucester. 

ham. 
& Sons, architects, 


Bath. Mr. William 
Mar wala. eal, 


to chemical 
University 


itions 
Supgpury.—July 


Circus, London, E.C. 


ons and alterations 
Mr. Horace 


Bridgwater. 


: : titions at Ti 
ewis, The Vicarage, | 


he old police station 


Mr. Arthur A. 
Clwyd Street. 
Street House, Ulvers 


J. Platts, architect, | tects, Ulverston. 


Wates.—June 1 
tions and renovatior 
Cardiff. 
GI 


execution of works 


Salterhebble, near Messrs. R. 


iambers, Wharton 
Wates.—June 


I 
and erecting | 


Mr. W. A. 


Thomas, arcl 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) | 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS — 


of every description. 


i 
| 


4&5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘*WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RrBon-LIVES) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, ® 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


‘TRUE-SCAL 
PHOTO PRINTS 


Being a dry process the scale 


roadway Chamhers 
WESTMINSTER. 
Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


9 Tel. 7383 Gerrard | 


Permanent Black 
Lines on Machine 


is absolute, 


VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Tp. | 


48, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
Specimens and prices on application. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


screened and graded 
to suit all purposes 


OR CLINKER, in Building Works or 


Sewage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 


Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telophone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, *‘Clokeful, London.” 
dS abaters LIST, and dates when they appeared 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


Drawing Paper, | 
Whatman, or Linen, | 


QUANTITIES, &. LITHOGRA 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1905, price 6d., postT7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


Drawings Enlarged and Reduced by a New Process at 
very reasonable prices. 


Ww. FE. STANLEY & Co., Ltd... 

13 Ratuway APPROACH, LONDON Bripar, S.E. 
New Revised Price List post free. 

Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Address, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


| Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘“‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.”’ 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


published on Application to The Publisher, 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


SELLY Oak.—June 20.—For works of alterati 
union workhouse, Selly Oak, 
C. Whitwell & Son, architects, 


SoutH Twerton.—June 21.— 
tional classrooms at the 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—June 21.—Fo 
buildings at Harpfield, Stoke-upon-Tr 
Beckett & Lynam, architects, 


drainage, for the Sudbury (Suffolk) Boa 
Messrs. Clare & Ross, 


Taunton.—June 24.—For the e 
of a new school of art. 
architects, 1 Hammet Street, Taunto 


Tipron.—July 3.—For alteraiions and 
pton Green and Great Bridge 
Mr. Long, architect, 21 


“Truro.—June 19.—For repairs 
St. Ewe and Lower Sticker Council 
B. C. Andrew, architect, Biddick’ 


ULverston.—June 


9. 
1s to the Ta 


Calvinistic Methodist chapel 
Ash. Messrs. Morgan & Elford 
Mountain Ash, and 42 Canon St 

WaALES.—June 20. 
Johnson, architect, Merthyr. 

Wates.—June 21.— 
the Calvinistic Method 
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3 of on at the 
near Birmingham. Messrs, 


\ 
23 Temple Row, Birming. 
For erection of five addi- 
South Twerton Council schools, 


F. Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton, 


r erection of school 
ent. Messrs. Lynam, © 
Stoke-upon-Trent. j 


ry annexes and ‘! 
rd of Guardians, 
architects, 1 West Street, Finsbury 


10.—For new sanita 


rection and completion 
Messrs. Sampson & Cottam, | 
n, and 43 High Street, — 


provision of par= 
Council schools, — 
New Street, West Bromwich. 


and alterations to the 
schools, Cornwall. Mr, 
s Court, St. Austell. 


28.—For alterations 
ton. 


to Fountain 
Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, archi- 


—For proposed organ chamber, addi- 
bernacle chapel, The Hayes, 
& S, Williams, architects, Borough 
Street, Cardiff. 


9.—For the erection of a Welsh 
in Knight Street, Mountain 
, architects, 1 Jeffrey Street, 
reet, Aberdare. 


—For a shop at Penyard. Mr. E. A. 


For alterations and renovation to 
ist chapel, Bryncethin. Mr. P. Je 


iitect, Bridgend. 


ee 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. , 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), ; 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 4 
73 inches wide). | 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. i 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL 
peechtleeliataichiat inlet | 


Atlas Stone Co, Ltd., Cambridge 


MOSAICS. 
“Foothold” Paving Slabs 
Artificial Stone. | 


Granitic “In Situ.” 
ee | 
RNAMENTAL METAL WORKERS, | 


Pe ft, WITCHELL&C2 | 
96 Ludgate Hill, Lanoon EC. 
0 
b FINIALS, VANES, GRILLES, 
, (f° Gates, RAILines, BALconies, | 
aati “WD? CASEMENTS, STANCHEON Bars, 
at GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWOR 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. | 
AL | 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK 


As used by War Office 
AND 
London Schoo! Board. 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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Wates.—June 21.—For the erection of new mission hall, 
with vestries and classrooms, at the Heath, Cardiff. Messrs. TENDERS. 
Veall & Sant, architects, Cardiff. “ALFRETON 
Wates.—June 22.—For repairing and renovating ete “5 eee . 
Bethania Congregational chapel, Dinas. Mew Je) Kees, ST is aap eee re OE Ned Sean aioe 
Pinas Road, Dinas, Rhondda. ao eye aren ey 
Wates.— June 23.—For improvements and general Brown x 5 £1,700 0 0 
renovation of Ebenezer C. M. chapel, Nelson. Mr. R. S. Harris & Hunt . F : 4 1684 taiho 
Griffiths, architect and surveyor, Tonypandy. Wagg . ‘ : : . ; : ; 1.67 419 0 
Wates.— June 23.—For additions to the Llansantffraid Lee & Kirk, Alfreton (accepted) . ‘ - 1,660 ot Mes 
_ Glyn Ceriog Council school, Denbighshire. The Head- 
' master, Council School, Llansantffraid Glyn Ceriog. BASFORD 


“i Wates.— June _24.—For alterations and additions to | For the carrying-out of private street works at Ruddington. 
Zion English Baptist ‘chapel, Ynysybwil. Messrs. Morgan Hawley & ae Ilkeston 7 ee 
& Elford, architects, 1 Jeffrey Street, Mountain Ash, or 42 4 ; : : Be cra 
Canon Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—June 26.—For extensions and renovations at 
Trerhondda chapel, Ferndale. Mr. Lewis, jeweller, Duffryn 
Street, Ferndale. 


BRADFORD. 
For erection of a synagogue in Spring Gardens, Manningham 
Lane. Mr. B.S. Jacoss, architect, Hull. 


) Wates.—June 26.—For the erection of proposed Masonic I Onty : : ; ; ; - £3,408 A as 
"hall, Barry. Mr. J. A. Owen, architect, Main Street, Briggs Bros. . : ; . : : 2 2yES OR, O8 
Cadoxton-Barry. ies & Son : : . . . 1) 2,726) O25 0 
Wa es.—June 27.—For the erection of isolation hospital, Bert anes ; : BOE eee X: 
for the Caerphilly Urban District Council. Mr. John H. De TONG ‘ ; 2,07 Tes Caeo 
is 3 : é ee emain & Son . 2,628 o oO 
Phillips, architect, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. Toothill & Balmforth By 
Wates.—June 27.—For alterations and additions at Fearnley & Son i. a i . 
Zion chapel, Pentre, Rhondda. Mr. Price, 74 Llewellyn Good & Sons a a 
Street, Pentre. Stead & eae Bes 3 A 
Wates.—July 3.—For the construction of a service Taylor & Sons Beier ONnO 
reservoir, filter beds and other works at Frampton, near Farnish Meee 0 0 
Llantwit Major, with cast-iron supply, compensation and Hargreaves . . : ’ ; ‘ } ey 0 
distribution mains, &c., for the supply of water to Llantwit Newell . ; ; ‘ : f : : es yee 0 Oo 
Major. Messrs. Kirby, Son & Brown, water engineers, Stow Wray & Co.. ; ; : ; ; F 2,465 0 Oo 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. Shackleton . : : : , : : 2, 38 (oye te) 
Woxinc.—June 20.—For alterations and additions to the J. Mourson & Sons, Bradford (accepted) . 2,425 0 O 
infants’ department of the Council schools at Westfield, 
Woking, Surrey. Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, architects, 36 CARLISLE. 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. For the erection of a caretaker’s cottage, for the Town 
Wreay.—June 23.—For extensions to school at Wreay, Council, in connection with the Geltsdale water 
Cumberland. Mr. Jos. Graham, architect, Bank Street, scheme. Messrs. MANSERGH, engineers. 
Carlisle. Latnc & Sons, Carlisle (accepied ) a Mie Peoog rh 9 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


‘B.J. HUDSON & SONS. 


‘tho Faraley Tron 00 Edy Tatty 
B.J. HUDSON & SONS: 
7, WEEKS & CO.,LTD. F.8.4.S. CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 
CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
Telegrams, “ Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensington. Head, Wrightson & Cory Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees. 


Melogranie, “Hortalanas, Londoh a —————— 
BLACKBURN, STARLING & co. ———.... snem 
LIMITED, | MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 
WHAT USERS SAY. 


ROPE & TAPE 


Messrs. J. Thomasson. & Sons, Spinvers, of Bolton 
write :—‘“ A small fire occurred on our premises. The 
May-Oatway Alarm worked satisfactorily, 10 ‘minutes 
before the Automatic Sprinkler went off.’ Loss £48. 
What have you done to limit your loss ? 

Mesers. §. Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Biscuit Works, 
Bdinburgh, write :—‘‘A fire broke out iu our factory 
during the dinner hour on January 18, 1905, when the 
May-Oatway installation (put in since our previous fire) 
saved a very serious loss. We now have a pleasing sense | 
of secarity in having an automatic system which not only 
gives immediate warning to our own staff, but calls the 
Fire Brigade as well.” Loss under £00. 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM.—Rt. Hon. Richard 
Seddon, P.C., Premier, writes :—‘* This system has been 
largely adopted in New Zealand, and has given the greatest 


satisfaction.” (The Government are the largest users; 

protecting Schools, Asylums, &¢.) 

Mr. H. Jenkinson, Printer, Leeds, writes :—‘ Fire Py 

March 16 and December 12. Both instantly signalled to , | 


Fire Station by the Ma -Oatway Fire Alarm and resulting 
: a 4 ? Olaims paid, £10 and £60 HYDRAULIC &iGEN ERAL ENCINEER, 


in pareees ar little loss.’ # ate ie 
respectively. hat have you done to imit your loss ?— 
Send for circular, or call and inspect 94 Paul Street, Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 
E.0. ; Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. CODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 47H EDITION 
ne ee en . ig Sheeley . 
Telegraphic Address, “ HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. |,.; 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, oes ee an Agente 
Ludgate Circus, London, EC. Cc. E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, {¥; 


Gresham Works, \" - 
NOTTINGHAM, | | 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 
——— 
Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


‘ 


= 
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eR 
BRIDGWATER. DUNFERMLINE. 


For the erection of free ibrary. Mr. E. Goprrey Pacer, For building the walls at the cemetery. 


architect. Stark & THompson (accepted ) . .£129 One 
Hayes-. ; : ; J t : - £31993 0 oO 
J. Perkins & Son. ; 5 : ‘ - 1 3,605:480) So 
Forse & Sons 4 4 ; : - ' 35595 vo 20 
Poole . : ; 4 : . . - 3,590 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons . ; : . . . oe o oO HARROGATE. 
pee renee ; , : ; ; - aye 4 i | For excavations, jointing and laying about 11,640 lineal yards 
Pittard’s mths ’ ; ‘ ea ae of 18-inch cast-iron pipes and welded steel tubes with 
Donby & Ga ‘ 5 ; ‘ 3.459 ae peuenber ley collars, manholes, valve chambers, &c: Mr. 
Collins & Godfrey ; : P ; » 3,437) Onlou E. W. Dixon, engineer. Max 9 
Tocare 3,353. 0 0 Fotherby & Co. . : , : 4 . 47,568 0 @ 
‘Stockham : é : . ? » 3,321 0 od peavies, Ball & Co. . . . : - 5,670°0 © 
Spiller& Son . : : : ; 9525 OMe Starkey . . : . : - - 5:333 15 96 
Pollard& Co, . 7. 5 9. |. 3,217 12 98 |" Greaves & Wheater. |, sn 
Fursland . : : : . - 13,175 10) sou emeardy & Atkinson ~™ . : > | a 9h TOT Gam 
Taylor . : d ‘ ; i . 3,100 0 o| Downham . . . : : * - 5,100 8° 9 
C. Bryer, Jun., Bridgwater (accepted ) . .J. 2,800 ome Blair & White ay . . . . - 4,953 .1 Io 
Holme & King, Ltd. . : : - 4,705 So ta 
CORBY. Denley ‘ t ‘ ‘ : 3 - 4,649° 81m 
For the erection of a pair of cottages at Corby, for the Nunn - . . : : - . - 4525 5 4 
Kettering Industrial Co-operative Society. Messrs. Annakin . . . . - . - 3,993°14 1% 
Birp & BatLey, architects. Kaye Bros. . ; : : ; : - 3896 3 Tham 
Calyer™ 4, : : : ' : ; 4007 sano Westminster Construction Co. . : - 387i 29 ae 
Streather & Son. ; : ' - 630, 10m Brunton : F : : . (3,028 Oem 
C.&F.Henson . as peer ; 3 . 636 Bowie Bushby & Son. : P f : -'  35840.)00 ae 
Smith & Edmunds . : . ., 608 Mowe Arnold & Son : : : ; - 43,840 Ose 
Kettering Co-operative Builders. : ‘= 598) loro Mackay . : . . : . - 3,788 3 6 
Drever . : ; : : «| S75 AaweO Sangwin : 5 ; ; : - 3,689, 8 fam 
Andrew . ' . P ; : ' . | FOCmNOMEG Buckley : : : : . 3,0815 07 
H. Jupkins (accepted) . . . . =. 266 0 of Simpson . . + 6 5 eek roe 
2 5e Way : Rial Ss. : : : : d . - 3512 10 ea 
EPSOM. Jowett Bros. ; ; 5 : ; - 3454 19 8 
For the carrying-out extensions of the sewers at West Ewell, Brebner & Co. . : : : , -. 3,379, 42 aa 
length of 340 yards. Watson : : . : ake 3 3200 7 eae 
Rigby . : é ; : . 2553 Oume Egan & Son... : ‘ : ‘ |) 3202255 es 
May : j : : : : : “) 315 eo T. Younc & Son, Wakefield (accepted ) -  3,249019" oe 
Potter ari : : : ; j ; .) 315780 a0 Parsons ; : ‘ : ; +9 °3,3207 0 eee 
Soan : : : ; ‘ Pee se “27 5 Ome Garr; ; : : ; ‘ 4 . ¥3, Laqiieae 
Wheeler . : : a : ‘ . 4269" Tomo. Wood . ; : : : f : ) 2,993 "ole 
S. Kavanacu & Co., Surbiton Hill (accepigd) 266 0 of Barker. ; ae . : ; ‘ » 28440 ee 


HAM HILL STONE. — 
_DOULTING STONE. 


AM HILL AND DOULTING STONE Co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 
ee 


\ WOLVERHAMPT ON_STATFORD 


eas = = @); : RKS 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next isswey 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


™= DELTA METAL CO,,."°- 


EAST GREENWICH, __ 
, LONDON, S.E. 


EX RS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE,‘and other Alloys. 


{ 


For the erection of a house. Messrs. 


- C. Lewis 


For erec 


June 16, 1905.) 


ISHAM. 


architects, Kettering. 
Brown & Son. 
Berrill & Green. : 
Capps, Rowley & Keach 
A. Lewis. : 
Lewis & Son . 
Smith, Edmunds & 
Cc. & F. Henson 
Ball. 


. 


(Cosas 


Kettering Co-operative Builders 


. £797 
-* 789 
768 
765 
763 
762 
756 
754 
750 
744 


LEYTON. 


Newman & Jacques, architects. 
Thomas ; : : 
Woollaston & Co. 
Ferguson & Co. 
Moss & Co. . 
Harris . : 
Mattoek & Parsons 
Robey . : : 
Harris & Co., Ltd. 
North . , : 
Oak Building Co. 
Kirk & Randall 
Shurmur & Sons. 
Sims & Woods 
Gregar & Son 
Hyder. ‘ 
Groves & Sons 
Faulks . ; / 
Sands & Burley . 
Maddison 
Horswill 


. 


- Nightingale . 


— nl 


Highest Award (Silver 
Medal) Sanitary Con- 
gress, Glasgow, 1904. 
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Tne origina 


Tllustruted Sheet, showing apptication of 


eS 
GIBBS & CANNING, LID. TAMWORTH. 


A-COTT A: 


“GLAZED BRICKS: 


ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


Coxhead 
Symes . 
Manders 


A. G. CrIsP (accepted) ; 


¢. B. N. SNEWIN 


This Company’s 
is specified by 
and other 


TERR 


SANITARY PIPES: 


H.M. Office of Work 
Government Departments, 
Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


tion of free library in Lea Bridge Road. Messrs. 


- £4,595 
- Asa 
4,272 
4,250 
4,200 
4,189 
4,159 
4,148 
4,078 
4,057 
3,946 
3,933 
3,907 
3,889 
3,871 
3,819 
35754 
3,700 
3,698 
3,660 
3,017 
3,616 
3,562 
34549 
3,370 


& SONS, LID. 
HALTE PAVING CO. L'®- 


Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte Mines. 


THE L[MMER ASP 


Sole Proprietors 
Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. 


MINES IN GERMANY. 
Mineral Rock Mastic Asphalte 
s, the Admiralty, Home Office, 
for Roofing; 


SAFETY 
a VALVE 


Birp & BATLEY, 


of the 
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‘(BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) 
(Established 1871.) 


ej FITZRO 
35210 354 Euston R2 


YONDON, 


our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, 


| For the erection of laundry, 


KENSW ORTH. 


For the erection of an infectious diseases hospital for twenty 
beds, for the Dunstable and District hospital joint com- 


mittee. Mr. GeorGE Simcox, architect, Dunstable. 
Saunders & Son . - £4,865. 9 0 
Yirrell . : SAY 75a One O 
Salisbury & Son . 4,680 0 Oo 
Dunham 4,640 0 O 
Pitkin & Son 4,293 0 O 
Goodman . 4,180 0 O 
Robinson ATT O=.O7.0 
Higgs A,rOOF, 0:10 
Wright. ; ‘ : : , 3,888 0 oO 
A. W. Nasu, Dunstable (accepted ) 3,685 0 0 


LONDON. 
For the making-up, channelling, kerbing, paving, &c., a 
Pigwell Path, for the Hackney Borough 


portion of 


Council. Mr. Norman Scorcte, borough engineer. 
Adams or ee ©) 
Anderson s7 206.199 53 
Porter 52) 17019 
Catley ‘ é ; 249 18 5 
Grounds & Newton : : 246 10 I 
W. GrirritHs & Co., Lrp. (accepted ) 240 12 O 


Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick, 
for Messrs. Camille Simon, Ltd. Mr. Wa TER HEARN, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. C. E. PEASE. 


Thompson & Co. . a7 30001 OG 
A. & B. Hanson . 6.955) Oe 
Andrews & Co. 6.9043, 0.0 
Minter . ; : 6,891 0 Oo 
Adamson & Sons 6,875, OO 
Dorey & Co., Ltd. 6,699 90 O 
Courtney & Fairbairn . 6,405. "0-50 
Soole & Sons 2 : : , 6,400 0 O 
Matrock & Parsons (accepted) . 6.427 <0 <0 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. | 


Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN SICILY. 


LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Hist «§ JOINERY 


FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


“THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CO.; 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


‘CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


ssyuny woorupurlio 
4990 20H 9Y7 fo SLaonpouzu) 20urB140 OY 


Y WORKS 


sent on request. 


IN ALL 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MOXLEY. 
For electric wiring and lighting 
for the South Staffordshire 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


at the small-pox hospital, 
Joint Small-pox Hospital 


SHENFIELD., 


For the erection of a house in Worrin 
Birp, architect. 


—_ 


[June 16, 1905, — 
FS lll 


Road. Mr. H. Re 


Board. Mr. Geo. GREEN, engineer, Wolverhampton. Claydon . ; . ; : ; - 4694 10 9 
Jackson & Co. F 4 4350 Oo Oo Jarvis 6 ; A ‘ 3 : Xs os 693 Ooms 
Dudley Electrical Co. | 4300) 70 8to Dix , ‘ee , : - 685 ‘ome 
Egginton & Co. 2764 6.6 F, W. Burrwe tt (accepted) . 675 Tome 
District Electric Co. 268 0 o 
Cave & Son 262 8 6 
Skelding & Co. ee we 255 15 6 
National Electric Construction Co.. 230.453 986 SKETTY, 

Firth & Son 218 © O| For the erection of seventeen houses in Town Hill Road, 
Cross & Cross ; : are for the Sketty Co-operative Building Club. Mr. C. T, — 
Wuittaker Bros., Dudley (accepted ) 193 0 Oo Rutuen, architect, Swansea. 
Bennett Bros. . £9,000 0 oO 
ROTHWELL. Richards. .. 7,762 oul 
For pumping and screening machinery for sewage-disposal Lloyd Bros. . 7,613, OE 

works at Stourton. Mr. E. J. Sitcock, engineer, Leeds. Billings ’ 6,630 0 0 
Whitehead & Poole . £1,088) 051) J. & D. Jones 6,650 0 o 
Hathorn, Davey & Co. . 1,075 OVD Jenkins 4 6,500 0 o 
Teasdale Bros. ; 1,053 0 Oo Marles & Sons 5,567 10 o 
Worthington Pump Co. aby athe " 814.0 0 Evans . 5,525 “oun 
J. Warts & Co., Birmingham (accepted ) C07 Oano | Jones : ; . ; 5,457 10 oO 

For the construction of new sewerage and sewage-disposal | C. Martes, Swansea (accepted) 59355 Oe 


works at Stourton. 
Lant 


Mr. E. J. Sitcockx, engineer, Leeds. |For erecting ten pairs of villas for the Trustees of the 


; ‘ {2,530 Gomme Coedaeson Building Club. Mr. B. C. Deacon, architect, 
Pickthall & Son. 2 11540 oaD Swansea. Quantities by Mr. W. P. HorsBurGu, 
Braithwaite & Co. I'1,025 1 JOnnO Liverpool. 
Wood. 10,936 0 oO Fuge & ‘Rosser . . 415,926 0 © 
Barker Bros. 10,881 0 oj] Brown & Backhouse . - 15,799 0 a0 
Egan & Son 10,817) “olte Richards . 15,465 Io If 
Arundel 10,519 0 O White & Sons : ‘ 15,127 920 
Bentley : 10,293 0 Oo Jenkins , : ‘ : 13,995 0 oO 
Graham & Sons. 10,280 0 Oo Lloyd Bros. 13,887 705 7 
Brigg . : 10,269 0 Oo Billings 13,800 0 o 
Parkins & Co. 10;262 Howe Marles & Sons . 13,500 0 Oo 
Wilson Bros. 9,922 G0muo J. & F. Weaver . 13,449, 0.6 
Firth & Co. 9,844 0 0 Jones . : : 13,310 10.m0 
Worthington 9,821 0 0 Hughes & Stirling 13,216. 0 ose 
Greaves & Wheater . : ; { «| 6,020 TioeeD. Fowler : 12,600 0.6 
ARNOLD & Son, Doncaster (accepted) . » 9,059 Too Griffiths & Sons : a ; : 12,500 4.0 sag 
Sutcliffe Bros. : : 8,938 oO o J. Pye & Co., Morecambe (accepted) .— F2,399) Oud 


Are fitted with a wery simple and effective Check Action. yy PATENT.) 
Are very light and elegant in consequence of the laths being extra thin. Are as easily worked and taken down as ordinary roller blinds, 


There is nothing to get out of order. The wear on tapes and cords reduced to a minimum. 
For all our Venetian Blinds we use only the very best selected Pine. 


WAPLER & CO., 699 Fulbam Road, London, S.W. 


Over 7,000 in _ use. 


_ELLKAY-CORNES ~ FOLDING BATH 


COMBINED RANGE, COPPER 
and FOLDING BATH, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS AND TENEMENTS., 


Adapted for all up-to-date Municipal and Private Housing Schemes, 
Specification, 


THE ¥ 


Plans and Working Drawings supplied on application. Inspection of blocks of 
hundreds of dwellings where installed arranged by appointment. 


THE “ELLKAY” F OLDING BATH or bedrooms and Dressing-Rooms. 
THE POPULAR “ELLKAY,” 4 Cheaper Bath for Artisan’s Dwellings. 


ELLKAY & CORNES, LIMITED, 


BATH HOUSE, 59 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL, 


BEDFORD LEMERE & Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS | 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (FIRST FLOOR.) 


Awarded Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute’s Medal, Exhibition, 
ondon University, Feb. 1905. 
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STANFORD-LE-HOPE. WALES—continued. 

For the construction of stoneware pipe sewers, manholes, | For the rebuilding of shop and premises at 49 Glebeland 
ventilators, &c., for the Orsett Rural District Council. Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, architect, 112 High 
Mr. S. A. Hitt-W1LLIs, surveyor. Street, Merthyr. 

Pavitt & Sons. : : : : . £299 9 0 Jenkins . . ; ; ; ' : _ £630 0 0 
Marsh . . : : . . . . 248 19 0 Williams 5 A ; ‘ ; : [+ 6Q00EO" 10 
-Wisbey & Co.. : : ; ; . > 202 15 10 Sullman . ; : ; ; ; 530 0 O 
Jackson . . . . : . ..194 1 7| S, Hawes, Garth Villas (accepted ) i i 54g107 0 
James : : : : : ‘ arog). 2. 8. | 
Wisby . ‘ : ; : ’ : Pet OO Oro 
H. Burcuer, Stanford (accepted) . ‘ wae ee WEST BECKHAM. 
For alterations and additions to infirmary at workhouse. 
Mr. T. Incus Gotpre, architect and surveyor, Norwich. 
SWANSEA. | Alterations and Verandah and Side 
A Z 3 ; Additions. Staircase. Staircase. 

For the erection of five pairs of semi-detached houses in Hannant . £779 0 os ae 
Dillwyn Road, Sketty, for the Second Sketty Co- Weston 763.0 0 480 13 0 £410 © 
operative Building Club. Mr. C. T. RurHen, architect, Chapman. 73h) O1L0n VROOR ROMO 40 0 O 
Swansea. Payne . : Neer ah Uy 7 60,12 0 2a O 

Jenkins : : . : : : EL4800 0 0 C. T. Baker, Ltd). 712 12 4 eeay oe oom © 
Fuge & Rosser . : j : : eA aso" 0. .O Neale . : eu 700133 6 yee dO ae 2) 6 
Richards. : : : ; ; re op AS hm Ree) Gaze . : = 2608718) 0 62 0 6 om) 0 
J. Martes & Sons, Swansea (accepted ) ae e.O7 550° ~O Watts . : far CO7 2h 59 3 10 39, 9: © 
Jones . : a a / : ; 3990 15° 0 Needs . : 686 o- (6 68. 0150 we) Gt. O 
For the erection of a villa residence in London Road, eae, Cra Mam Bie ag) gH 
Gorseinon. Mr. C. T. RUTHEN, architect, Swansea. cepted ) as 648i OKO 7115 0 38 19 0 
Jenkins : : : ‘ : ; ASO. oO 
Marles & Sons . : . Ne : ‘4 S75°.0 0 ; 
Billings F ; 2 : - ? : 840 0 O Received too late for classification. 
Fucr & Rosser, Swansea (accepted hes ; wom UT 6 PAU, FRANCE. 
For the erection of a half-timber and rough-cast dwelling- 
WALES. house for Dr. Edwards, exclusive of stone foundations 

For the erection of nineteen houses at Ynismeudw, Swansea but inclusive of Customs, freight, &c., and everything 
Valley, for the Swansea Valley Building Club. Mr. else; to be erected within three months by English 
CuarLes T. RUTHEN, architect, Swansea. workmen. Messrs. HaywaRD & Maynarp, architects, 

Thomas Bros. : : ‘ : Ls e0Z) oO 20 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

Owen & Co. : : : : : + 31605. 0: (0 Humphreys, Ltd. : . ; £4,302 019 
Morgan : ; 3 ; : ; es stor 00 Iles & Co. . ; : ; An) ay 1,012 ou O 
Mills & Powell . pee ; 4 4.940 OF (0 Rowell & Co. (tentative price OnLy ies ‘ S50 oO 
Griffiths ; , F : i : 70970: <0 Jegotiations have been entered into with Messrs. Robert 
1. ROW! stalyfera (accepted ) . oo | Iles & Co. for the execution of the work. 


LLIAMS, Y eye. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, | 


LIMITED, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 
SUPPLY DRAWING OFFIGE REQUISITES : 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. y 


WRITE TO 
388 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. W., 


for CATALOGUE. 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


Registered 
. : TRADE MARK |] 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
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Bs 


LONDON. 


For forming a basement 13 feet 4 inches deep under Neal’s 
Yard and connecting to 41 Neal Street, for Mr. Joshua 


Morell. Messrs. Haywarp & Maynarp, architects, 
20 John Street, Adelphi. 
McCormick & Sons. : . 41,978 0 o 
Macey & Sons, Ltd. 1,665 oO oO 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. 1,500, souen 
Stevens [1,380 0 © 


A contract has been entered into with Messrs. Holloway 
Bros. to carry out the work in three months. 


WOODFORD. 


For the erection of a detached house at Woodford, Essex. 
Mr. HERBERT RICHES, avchitect, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
William Street, London, E.C. 


T. Osporn & Sons (accepted ) : . . £6268 Fore 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue directors of Waygood & Co., Ltd. are to be con- 
gratulated on being able to pay a dividend of 9 per cent. on 
ordinary shares. The profits earned by the company, 
including 6,074/. from last year, were 29,339/. 5s. 3d. A 
balance of 12,1642. 5s. 3d. has been brought forward. 

Messrs. W. Ports & Sons have issued a sketch of the 
late Lord Grimthorpe, under whose direction the firm have 
made and erected many important clocks since 1847. 

Tue Hattersley-Pickard hot-air drying system has been 
adopted by Messrs. J. & R. Bruce for their new works at 
Eldwick, Bingley. As a result, timber is dried in far less 
time than before. By the application of a Hattersley-Pickard 
patent screw fan in conjunction with a steam-heating 
battery air is drawn. The hot air is then forced through 
ducts to various parts of the room and distributed through- 
out its whole area. Arrangements are also provided for 
circulating, so that when desired the air can be reheated 
and used over again, thereby giving an increased tem- 
perature and greatly economising the amount of steam 
required. 


_Simplon tunnel. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Light Railway Commissioners have sanctioned the 


construction of a railway between Maidstone and Headcorn, © 


a distance of twelve miles. 

Tue Runcorn Urban Council have decided to carry out 
the plans for the alteration and extension of the free 
library provided for by the gift of 3,000/. from Mr. Carnegie. 

A monument has been unveiled at Iselle to the memory 
of the workmen who lost their lives in the piercing of the 
Over 3,000 persons were present. 


THE Gosport Council have rejected a proposal to pave 
the private streets with tar-paving in favour of the use of 
artificial slabs. 


TuE Co-operative Union have decided to erect central 


offices in Manchester at a cost of about 10,000/, inclusive. 


of site. 

A Paris theatre has replaced all its inflammable scenery 
by scenes painted on galvanised iron and metallic gauze. 
The framework is of iron tubing. 

Tue Board of Education have informed the Merioneth- 
shire education committee that the school at Llanelltyd is 
structurally unfit, and that a new school is necessary. 


Tue Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have under 
consideration the extension of the Birkenhead Lairages, 
and plans have been submitted of the enlargement, which 
will cost 50,000/. 

At Flimly, a mining. village near Maryport, Mr. W. 
Coulthard, assistant overseer, has erected a block of cottages 
which he lets for 3s. 6d. per week. They contain two large 
rooms and attic, with range, vestibule and yard. 

Tue Birmingham Board of Guardians have approved the 
recommendation from the infirmary committee asking for 
power to build a new nurses’ home, with accommodation 
for twenty-eight nurses, at an approximate cost of 3,500/. 

THE City Offices Company’s new premises, Baltic 
House, E.C., of which Messrs. Gordon & Gunton are 
architects, have been completed by Messrs. Patman & 
Fotheringham, Ltd. 

Tue plans and works committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council recommend the erection of a police office and fire 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GAIETY RESTAURANT.—MASONIC TEMPLE, 


BOROUGH OF BRIDGWAIER FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


THE ENTRANCE COURT, PALAZZO CHIGI, SIENA. 


station at Saunders Street, Stockbridge, at a cost of about 
8,000/. 

Mr. C. E. Eastman, an American architect, has patented 
plans for building houses of glass. If his idea is adopted 
dwellings, banks and hotels will have walls entirely of 
opalescent wire glass, and windows will be abolished. 

Tue Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade have received a copy of a notice issued from the office 
of the purchasing agent at Washington for the Isthmian Canal 
Commission calling for tenders for the supply of 3,000,000 
paving bricks. 

Tur Lancashire education committee propose to erect 
new public elementary schools at Skelmersdale, to accom- 
modate 120 children; at Edgworth, near Turton, for 200 
children; and at Wrightington, near Chorley, for 200 
children. 


Tue housing committee of the Birmingham City Council | 


invite offers for taking on ninety-nine years’ building leases 
about 15 acres of land situate at Bordesley Green. About 
23 acres of land in the centre of the site will be reserved 
and maintained by the Corporation as a recreation-ground. 

For the summer holidays a little work issued by Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Son, of Ludgate Circus, E.C., should be of 
service ; particulars will be found therein to suit the pockets 
of all, and the list of places and cost is given so extensively 
that there should be no difficulty in selecting where to go 
and how to go there. 

Tue Bristol City Council have decided to erect the 
second of the two huge tobacco warehouses which the 
Imperial Tobacco Company need for the storage of tobacco 
they intend to import direct to Bristol. It is anticipated 
that a considerable volume of imports will be diverted as 
a result from Liverpool and other ports. 


The LEEDS Fl 


RECLAY CO. 


Tue tramways department of Glasgow Corporation have 
issued an official penny guide to the 150 miles of tramways 
which they operate in the city and suburbs. A brief 
historical sketch of the city and of the tramway undertaking 
is given, and directions are furnished for a series of eighteen 
or nineteen tours. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Sheffield Master 
Builders’ Association the formal presentation of photos 
to the past presidents in recognition of their services in 
the chair took place. The photos are to be hung in the 
Builders’ Exchange, and each year it is intended to add the 
photo of the president immediately on the termination of 
his year of office. 


Bricuton has received sanction to borrow ip Kae hoe 
this 9,138/. is in respect of the cost of the construction of 
concrete foundations for works of wood-paving and 300/. is 
to defray legal costs. The period of repayment of the first 
sum is fifteen years, and of the 300/. five years. The 
remainder of the 12,000/. (2,600/.) is for the erection of a 
temporary school on land in Bates Road and Loder Road. 


Tue current orders in the United States for structural 
shapes and fabricated steel continue to run to 2,000 tons a 
day, while contracts for various large projects are pending. 
The orders now, says the Glasgow Herald, on hand in one 
department alone of the American Bridge Company exceed 
400,000 tons. Large orders are being placed with the steel 
and iron manufacturers. The lower grades of foundry iron 
are weak. 


Tur Salford Council have agreed to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow about 8,366/. to 
be spent in repaving several streets adjoining the new dock 
on the Ship Canal. In contemplation of the increased 
traffic which would pass over the streets leading to and 
from the new dock—namely, Hulton Street, West Park 
Street and Robert Hall Street—it would be necessary to 
substitute granite for the present grit setts. 


Ar the last meeting of the Oldham Town Council a long 
discussion took place with reference to the letting of the 
contract of 18,370/. for the erection of the new school at | 
Clarksfield, the complaint being that the plans had not been 
on view to the members of the Council. An amendment 
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that the contract be referred back and plans submitted 
before further consideration was, however, defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. 

THE Chelsea borough surveyor is of opinion that if 
granite chippings were used on the asphalte roads in lieu of 
fine ballast and sand it would materially assist to keep the 
roadways from becoming “greasy,” and so lessen the 
danger to vehicular traffic. The general purposes com- 
mittee therefore recommend that, as an experiment, granite 
chippings be used on the asphalte roadways, in lieu of 
ballast and sand. 

Tue British consular report for the year 1904 on the 
trade of Japan states that window glass shows a decline of 
some importance, the figures being 73,000/. as against 
116,000/. This is attributed to the exceptional conditions of 
the past year. In normal years, when economy is not so 
much the order of the day, the demand for window glass as 
a substitute for the paper shoji is a constantly increasing 
one, and the native industry is not as yet a very formidable 
competitor. . 

Lorp Provost Sir Rosert Cranston has written to the 
secretary of the Edinburgh and Leith Master Builders’ 
Association and thé secretary of the joiners on strike 
offering his services to bring the present dispute to an end. 
His Lordship appeals to both parties as to whether the time 
has not now arrived when it is desirable to have a con- 
ference of both sides to endeavour to arrive ata settlement, 
and he expresses his willingness to act as intermediary in 
order to bring about such a conference. 


THE committee who have under consideration the ques- 
tion of adopting means for the protection of Freshwater 
Bay from further encroachments of the sea, consider that it 
would be desirable to extend their scheme to include the 
provision of a small harbour at the bay for yachts, fishing 
and pleasure boats, &c., and sufficient assurances have been 
given to justify them in obtaining from Mr. W. T. Douglass, 
the eminent engineer, an amended report as to the possibility 
of a harbour being formed. 

THe Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners decided on 
Monday that, in view of the importance of the works con- 
templated in connection with the harbour, it would be of 
advantage to have an opportunity this autumn of visiting 


and inspecting the extensive dock improvements now in an 


advanced state of progress at Hamburg, the works there. 
including the improvement of the navigation channel, the 


construction of new docks, transit sheds and warehouses, 
and other appliances for the quick handling of cargoes. 


Tue fourth municipal dry dock at Rotterdam, which 
was commenced in 1902, has been completed. 
amongst the largest in Europe. Its length is 556 feet, with 
a breadth of 118 feet, and its lifting capacity is 15,600 tons. 
The dock rests on seven pontoons, each weighing 600 tons, 


whilst its total weight amounts to 6,500 tons, and all the. 


It ranks, 


necessary appurtenances are worked by electricity supplied 


by a station on the left bank of the river. 


slightly exceeds 100,000/, 

In connection with the efforts to obtain an improved 
water supply, the Lincoln City Council have resolved to 
continue the 9-foot diameter shaft for a further depth not 
exceeding 600 feet, at an additional expenditure not exceed- 


ing 4,000/., on the understanding that the work will be- 


carried on continuously, the. actual depth to be left to the 


discretion of Mr. P. Griffith, engineer, and that he be. 


authorised to prepare in advance the necessary plans and 


specifications for pumping machinery on the lines suggested _ 
by him with a view to having the work put in hand without. 


loss of time, should the water be proved of good quality and 
of sufficient quantity. 

Tests have been made of a portion of the new river wall 
on the Tay at Dundee harbour to replace the existing 
wooden jetties. The wall is built in ferro-concrete, and the 


part completed has a length of 400 feet and a width of 


45 feet. It is protected by wooden fenders, and the walling 
is built to withstand the pressure of any ship which arrives. 
The outer wall consists of ferro-concrete cylinders, inside 
of which are piles, and the gaps are filled u with concrete, 
while on the top of the decking is a line of rails. A huge 
weight of pig-iron was placed upun the structure in presence 
of an inspecting party, and the experiment was found to be 
entirely satisfactory. . 


Tue Epsom Urban Council have received a report from 
Mr. Vane Graham, consulting engineer, on the extension of 
the pumping plant at their waterworks. The following 
recommendations have been approved :—(1) That the 
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pumping plant to be installed be of a capacity of not less 
than 50,000 gallons per hour; (2) that the new pump be 
laced in the garden well; (3) that the pumping be done in 
one lift; (4) that the pump be capable of raising water 
from the bottom of the well, ze. from, the level’of the adit 
connecting the old borehole to the oval well*go feet below 
the surface ; (5) that the pump be of such a type as to be 
capable of being slung in the well from above'the water 
Jevel to avoid the necessity of pumping the well out while 
the pump is being fixed. 
Tur third annual conference of the Lancashire Associa- 


tion of Urban District Councils considered the question of 


the proposed lunatic asylum at Whalley. The price paid 
for the site was 32,400/. for 3075 acres, or over 1oo/, an acre 
for country land. “According to one speaker, the site was 
in the drift of the Calder and had neither natural nor arti- 
ficial shelter, and the soil was of such a character that it 
would be impossible within any reasonable period to culti- 
vate the growth of trees upon it. It was much too low a 


site, and would be conducive to phthisis and other tubercular — 


diseases. The Conference carried a motion expressing strong 
disapproval of the proposal and instructing the executive 
committee to take such steps to oppose the scheme as they 
considered advisable. | bf 

We have received a copy of the summer number of 
Country Life. It contains, amongst other things, a hitherto 
unpublished poem 
Thought,” which is not only fine in itself but extremely 
appropriate to this season of the year. With a series of 
reports on the breeding places of sea-birds there are some 
extraordinary photographs of flying sea-gulls. The other 
bird-pictures show snapshots of the beautiful and scarce 
bearded tit in its native haunts. The house illustrated is 
Cotehele, a seat of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, and there 
is a most interesting article on Heron Court and the 
Malmesburys’ by the Earl of Malmesbury. Mr. George 
Bourne contributes one of his most charming papers. The 
issue is beautifully printed on good paper, and is an 
excellent example of British journalism. 

Tue Edinburgh Town Council have been recommended 
to make the following additions to their fire appliances 
under the estimates for 1905-6:—(a) A motor steam fire- 


by Robert Browning called “A Forest | 


engine of 500-gallons capacity, similar to that seen in Liver- 
pool, fitted with a chemical cylinder (the boiler to be fired 
by either coal or oil fuel) at an approximate cost of 1,150. ; 
(6) a turnable mechanical fire-escape capable of reaching 
80 feet at an approximate cost of 6o0/.; (c) under the 
estimates for :1906-7—a petrol motor hose tender for first 
aid and other purposes, carrying all the necessary apparatus 
for working at both small and large fires, at an approxi- 
mate cost of 800/; (d) twelve small portable chemical 
extinguishers of 3 gallons capacity to be carried on the 
existing hose tenders of the brigade, at a cost of 50/.; (e) the 
substitution of rubber-lined canvas hose of 17-inch diameter 
for the 12-inch ordinary canvas hose now used on the hose 
tenders, at a cost of 50/. 


Tue Carlisle Town Council have received the following 
report as to the Geltsdale water-supply scheme :—The total 
amount authorised to be borrowed under the Carlisle 
Water Act, 1898, is 150,000/, with the cost of the Act 
3,5322, making altogether 153,532/. Of this amount 
114,562/. has been borrowed, leaving a balance of 38,970/. 
still to be raised; 86,793/ 13s. 8d. has been expended, 
43,9872. paid to contractors, 12,861/ for purchase of land, 
and 4,016 2s. 4a. for easements. The total amount of 
Messrs. Kennedy’s contract for the construction of works is 
120,3772. 19s. 3@., and as they have already received 
43,9872. there still remains to be paid to them 
76,390/. 19s. 3d. on the amount of their tender. To this 
must be added the amount already paid, making a total 
expenditure of 163,184/. 12s. 11d. In addition to this 
expenditure there will also be Messrs. Mansergh’s charges, 
engineer’s salaries, office and other expenses, 10,000/., 
which makes a total of 173,184/. 12s. 11d., or 19,652/. 12s, 11d. 
more than the present borrowing powers. 


Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds 
and’ Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received instructions from 
Councillor J. T. Whipp, J.P., the mayor of Clitheroe, and 
his two brothers, to erect an illuminated Cambridge quarter- 
chime clock and bells at the Carnegie new Free Library, 
Clitheroe, to the memory of two brothers drowned at sea on 
the Stella. The clock and chimes will have all Lord 
Grimthorpe’s latest improvements inserted. 
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THE ‘ HERMETICA.” x 


ALTHOUGH the English fireplace is a national institution 
which is never likely to be altogether superseded, yet there 
are many places for which it isnot suitable. As substitutes 
radiators rather than continental stoves are more likely to 
win their way in this country. One of the latest forms of 
radiators has been introduced by the Tubular Bath Boiler 
Company, Ltd. It has many advantages. In the first 
place, each is complete in itself, and is self-contained in 
operation with the exception of a small gas pipe. There is 
no necessity for cumbrous accessories, and as there is no 
fixing they need only be seen and used in winter. They 
cannot be considered as landlord’s fixtures, which is an 
advantage to modern tenants. The consumption of gas 
will be proportionate to the temperature that is desired, 


and there is no effluvia. Another special feature is that 
their cost is measured by the number of sections employed, 
radiators of six, eight and twelve sections being kept in 
stock. The efficiency of the “ Hermetica” can be judged by 
the following table :— 


Heating Surface. 
A 12 Sect. ‘‘ Hermetica’’ 38 ins. high 36 sq. ft. will heat 3,000 c. ft, 
Snare x 55 eee 7 2,000 ,, 
6 Ta - < 1S Ne 1000 


There can be no danger, for each radiator is tested at 
ten times the working pressure. The principle is described 
as follows by the patentees:—“ The liquid sealed up in 
radiator is heated by gas and air burner into steam, which 
rises up the columns above the burner,.then travels along 
the top tube and down the columns beyond the burner, 
expanding and condensing again to liquid, to be reheated 
into steam as before. This process continues all the time 
the radiators are at work, whether for weeks or years. 
The burner, being made in proportion to the size of each 
radiator, cannot raise the steam pressure to over five 
pounds, which causes the radiators to containa temperature 
of 228 deg. Fahr., or nearly roo deg. Fahr. more than an 
ordinary radiator charged with hot water can give.” 
Lastly, the appearance of the ‘‘ Hermetica” is in its favour. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. destructor furnaces, the sanitary inspector submitted an 
‘Mr. Cuartes Litt has accepted the appointment of | elaborate ‘report as to tests to ascertain the value of the 
technical manager in the power department of the Armorduct steam. The sum charged by the cleansing department for 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd. the year was 500/. The electrical engineer reported that the 
value of steam was not more than 200/. The sanitary 


An arrangement has been come to between the German | . : 
inspector’s report brought out the value at 532 ris2. Sa “it 


and Belgian Governments for the construction of an electric : ; : 
railway from Bruxelles to Aix-la-Chapelle. It will pass was agreed to remit the matter toa sub-committee for a 
through Louvain and Tongres. report. 1 
Mr. A. A. Day, electricity engineer to the Bolton Cor- Tue extensions at the Govan electricity works, N.B., 
_ poration, has been offered the post of chief electrical engi- | have been formally inspected. In 1903 the electricity 
eer and manager of the tramways at Johannesburg. The | Plant installed consisted of two steam dynamos of go 
salary is 2,000/, per annum. kilowatts capacity each and two of 200 kilowatts each, a 
Tue Eccles Town Council have sustained a loss on the | battery of 150 ampere hour capacity and four Babcock 
borough’ electricity department during the past year of | boilers. The Town Council then decided to make extensive 
473.—a sum greater than the loss of. the previous year. additions, and the larger of two schemes—involving an 
This was due to the increased payments made for joans | expenditure of 35,364/.—was sanctioned. During the six 
and interest through the extension of the mains. years since the initiation of the scheme for electricity, 
Tue International Power and Transmission Company, of their capital expenditure had increased from something like 
Niagara Falls, U.S.A., has been incorporated, with a capital 16,000/. to 94,000/. 
of 2,000,000. dollars, to supply electricity for light, heat and | Major C. E. Norton, R.E., Local Government Board 
power purposes. The Niagara and Eastern Power and inspector, held an inquiry at the council chamber of the 
Transmission Company, of Niagara Falls, has been incor- | town hall into the application of the Horsham Urban 
porated with a similar capital. District Council for sanction to borrow 5,123/. 15s. for the 
Tue city of New York is stated to have purchased pro- purposes of electric lighting. The estimate of the amount 
perty in Long Island City: for the purpose of constructing | Was made up as follows -—Feeders, machinery and main 
an electric-light plant for the boroughs of Brooklyn and extensions, 3,420/. ; works already executed, but not included 
Queens. Another plant will be constructedeim Manhattan | 12 previon® loans, 1,3934 15s.; for tree wiring, 4ool. The 
Borough, and the two plants will be connected under the total expended on the electric-lighting works was 23,206/. 
river. It is proposed to light with electricity all the streets, and the outstanding debt was 21,7612. The repayment ot. 
bridges, public offices and parks. the loan applied for will be spread over twenty-five years. 
Tur Boston Town Council have rejected a recommenda- Mr. ALEXANDER GRAY, Edinburgh, the holder of the 
- tion from the paving ‘and lighting committee that a London | Engineering Vans Dunlop Scholarship of Edinburgh Unt- 
firm should be instructed by the town clerk to prepare a | versity and a Whitworth Scholarship, has, in the Faculty 
full report of an electric-lighting scheme for the borough | of Applied Science of M‘Gill University, Montreal, Canada, 
for the Local Government Board, and any other work | been devoting himself for the session 1904-5 to the third 
necessary to obtain the consent of the Local Government | year’s course in electrical engineering, and has been placed 
Board to the necessary loan, at a fee of 200 guineas. The | first, with prizes, in the subjects of electrical engineering 
supporters of the project intend to endeavour to obtain a | and electrical theory and measurements. Mr. Gray has 
poll of the ratepayers on the matter. entered the service of the Bullock Electrical Company of 
A DISAGREEMENT having arisen between the electrical | Cincinnati, Ohio, for the five months’ vacation, and intends 
department of Ayr and the cleansing department as to the | to return to M’Gill University for the fourth year and 
value of the steam for the electrical works generated by the graduating course in September next. 


—— 
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Tue Beckenham Urban District Council have decided to 
take over and themselves work the electric-lighting under- 
taking at Beckenham, now being worked by the British 
Insulated and Helsby Cables, Ltd. The undertaking was 
built on public moneys raised by loan, and was leased to 
the company for five years, the company agreeing to run 
the station at their own risk for that period, while the 
Council was to have the option at the expiration of the time 
of taking the concern over or of renewing the lease. 
the first few years the business was worked at a loss, but 
last year the returns showed a profit of 200/. 


Tue Folkestone Corporation have under consideration 
the offers of two companies to construct tramways from 
the harbour through Cheriton to Shorncliffe Camp and 
Hythe. The Traction and Powers Securities Company 
proposes to put down the overhead system, and the 
National Electric Construction Company specifies the Dolter 
surface contact plan. Each company offers to pay the 
Town Council 15,0002. towards the expense which it has 
incurred in widening Cheriton Road, and 1,200/. to reimburse 
the Corporation in regard to the cost incurred in securing a 
provisional order to construct its own tramways., Under 
that order there is an agreement with the Earl of Radnor not 
to adopt the trolley system, and his Lordship has refused to 
waive his objection. 


Tue Louth Town Council on Tuesday approved the 
recommendation of the electric-lighting committee that a 
loan of 17,0007, in respect of the installation of electric 
light within the borough, should be for thirty years, and 
that it should be obtained from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners. It is proposed in the first instance to put 
down two vertical oil-engines, at a cost of 1,950/. each, 
coupled to a 75 kw. dynamo, and a battery of accumu- 
lators. In those streets in which electric-light mains are 
laid it is proposed to convert the present gas street lamps 
to electric lamps, fitted with incandescent and three arc 
apparatus. The estimated cost of the works shows the 
necessary immediate outlay to amount to 12,230/, while 
prospective expenses to be incurred during the first two 
years bring the estimated cost up to 16,990. 


THE utilisation of electricity as motive-power in Germany 
is increasing much more than for lighting purposes. At the 
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Berlin electric works there were used (exclusive of power 


required for driving street cars) in 1897 for motive-power 
7,224 kilowatts, for lighting 14,601 kilowatts; in 1904 for 
motive-power 44,448 kilowatts, for lighting 36,195 kilowatts, 
Within the same period the number of motors supplied 
increased from 2,056 to 12,933. According to a reliable 
estimate the number of hands employed in the German 
electric industry was 72,500 in 1904 (compared with only. 
26,300 in 1895 and 54,100 in 1898), of which number 17,500 
were in the electric departments of the General Electric 
Company and Union group—which employs about 29,000 


in all—r12,000 in the electric departments of the Siemens- | 


Schuckert combine, while the remaining 43,000 are distri- 
buted among the electric specialty manufactories numbering 
about 225 in1904. The total capital invested in the electric 
industry is estimated at 30,000,000/. 


REGENT HOTEL, ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. 


THE beautiful town of Leamington has a world-wide repu- 
tation for its Spa, and is well known as the most convenient 
centre for the many beautiful and interesting spots of 
Warwickshire—Kenilworth and Warwick Castles, Stone- 
leigh Abbey, Guy’s Cliff, &c. A fresh addition has been 


made to the attractions of the town by the entire remodel- 


ling, redecoration and refurnishing and bringing up to date 
with every modern convenience and luxury of this fine 
hotel de luxe, of which a short description will be found 
interesting. 


Passing through the spacious hotel entrance and vesti- - 


bule decorated with faience, it will be found that the 
accommodation [has been immensely improved. On the 
ground floor is a handsome lounge, a large drawing-room 
decorated and furnished in Louis XV. period, a grand 
Georgian dining. salon and ball-room overlooking the 
gardens, fitted with polished oak dancing floor supported on 
spiral springs, specially constructed on the latest and most 
approved principles ; a commodious smoking-room, billiard- 
room, &c. <A public telephone for the use of visitors is also 
provided. At the south-east angle a spacious restaurant 
and buffet are arranged with decorated tile wall-linings and 


mosaic floors, and beyond a I fty public §billiard-room fitted —- 
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with two tables. At the back, and connecting the dining 
salon and restaurant, the model kitchen and offices and ser- 
vice are arranged, with specially constructed cold storage 
accommodation worked by an electric motor, special care 
having been taken in planning so as to facilitate quick ser- 
vice. 

From the ground floor access is gained by the grand oak 
staircase or electric passenger-lift to the three floors above, 
which contain spacious and luxuriously furnished sitting- 
rooms and bedrooms for 120 or more guests, a portion 


being arranged em smite to sult the convenience of guests. 
Each room is fitted with electric light, a telephone in direct 
communication with the several services, and special 
accommodation is provided for visitors’ servants. Every 
floor is provided with tile and mosaic-lined lavatory and 
bath-room accommodation fitted with special showers and 
every convenience, and, needless to say, the whole of the 
sanitary and warming arrangements have been carried out 
in the most up to date manner. 

Attached to the hotel and in direct communication at 
ground and first-floor levels a steam laundry has been 
arranged and fitted with the latest approved machinery. 
At the back of the hotel grounds and approached through a 
large archway adjacent to the south wing access is gained 
to the stables and coach-houses providing accommodation 
for ninety horses, conveniently divided up into stalls and 
loose boxes for hunters, also a motor garage fitted with pit 
and repairing-shop, for the whole of which a contract has 
been entered into for entirely refitting and redraining in a 
manner that will correspond with the way in which the 
hotel has been treated. 

The builder is Mr. R. Cleaver, of Northampton, and Mr. 
C. Ridley Shield has acted as clerk of works. Messrs. 
Flavel, of Leamington, have fitted the kitchen and offices ; 
Messrs. Braithwaite, of Kendal, the laundry. Messrs. 
Brown & Parsons, of Leamington, have executed the whole 
of the electric lighting, the Eastern Lift Company the 
passenger and service lifts, and the Art Pavements and 
Decorations, Ltd., all faience, tile wall-lining and mosaic 
work. Messrs. Shanks, of London, have supplied all 
sanitary fittings. The architect is Mr. Ernest R. Barrow, 
A.R.LB.A., of the firm of Messrs. Prown & Barrow, of 
12 Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


The hotel is the property of Mr. J. J. Cridlan, and the 
whole establishment is to be run at moderate charges, 
giving the best possible French and English cu/sine and 
accommodation, and is especially convenient for invalids, 
being in close proximity to the Pump-room baths and 
public gardens, also for American visitors wishing to see 
Shakespeare’s country, and being in the midst of a famous 
hunting district will serve, in conjunction with the stables, 
as a splendid rendezvous for huntsmen. A four-in-hand 
coach leaves the hotel daily for Stratford-on-Avon and 
district. There is a splendid new service of express trains. 
from London in one hour and fifty minutes by Great 
Western and London and North-Western Railways, and. 
excellent communication with the North and all parts. 


THE JAPANESE TIMBER TRADE. 


Tue report of the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce for 
March states that the Japanese Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce intend to export timber from the State 
forests to North China and Korea, through contract exporters. 
According to Imperial Ordinance No. 32, just issued, con- 
tracts for exporting the State timber will only be concluded 
with those merchants whose annual business tax is not less 
than 250 yen, or with those companies which have a 
paid-up capital of not less than 50,000, or those merchants 
abroad who are testified by the Japanese Consul as possess- 
ing property worth 50,000 yen or upwards. This business 
enterprise is believed to be a promising one. Hitherto 
North China and Korea have obtained their timber supplies 
mainly from the banks of the Yalu. But this source of 
supply was stopped for military reasons, and the timber 
now brought to the market from South China and America 
is quite different from that to be exported from Japan, So 
that competition is out of the question. In Japan the 
demand for timber is amply supplied from private forests, 
anda large surplus remains for export. In view of these 
circumstances, the Diet recently voted 380,000 yen as 
expenditure for carrying on this business. According to 
the authorities, the forests first to be felled for exportation 
purposes will be those in Aomori and Akita prefectures and 
Kishu, Tosa and Shinshu provinces. 
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IRON TRADE OF GERMANY. 


AccorpineG to the report of Consul-General Schwabach, the 
concentration movement in the German iron industry which 
has attracted so much attention may be classed under two 
headings. On the one hand there is a tendency to con- 
centrate different branches of the industry, representing 
generally consecutive stages of production, while on the 
other the object seems to be the regulation of the output 
and prices, the home and lately also the export market by 
cartels or syndicates comprising single branches of the 
industry (such as the powerful Pig-iron Syndicates) ora 
number of branches (such as the Steel Works Syndicate). 
The latter developments, which aim at a complete organi- 
sation of a whole national industry, was referred to in 
previous reports; the tendency to concentrate different 
stages of production in one works has also been dwelt upon, 
but more comprehensive information may be appreciated. 
An able exponent of this process characterises it as fol- 
lows :—“ The ideal concentration, which has already been 
achieved in a number of cases, consists in the uninterrupted 
concentration in one hand of all the stages of production 
required to produce a ‘Fertigfabrikat’ (finished article) 
from the mining of ore and coal, the smelting of pig-iron 
and its conversion into steel up to the manufacture of the 
finished article.” The advantage offered thereby in respect 


of a considerable saving in the coal and coke bill and cost. 


of transport, general cost of production, the possibilities for 
the most economic division and combination of labour will, 
of course, vary according to local conditions, such as the 
proximity or remoteness of ore and coal supplies from the 
ironworks or the latter from the steelworks, &c. 
technical advantage of a concentration is apparent, but the 
‘economic considerations play the most important part; the 
wish of the steel and other works to become independent 
as regards the supply of raw materials and partly finished 
goods was met half-way by the desire of coal mines and 
ironworks to escape the restrictions placed on their pro- 
‘duction by the Coal Syndicate and the Pig-iron Syndicate, 
for the quantities of coal and pig-iron used in the ironworks 
is not included in the quota for sale.to third parties. This 
practice, if generally adopted, must logically undermine the 


The | 


syndicates, as it is equivalent to an evasion and thwarting 
of their very efforts and principal aim to regulate the pro- 
duction, and the Coal Syndicate at least is already forced to 
consider means of dealing with the difficulties arising from 
the privilege accorded to “* Hiittenzechen,” ze. coal mines com- 
bined with and owned by ironworks to produce the coal re- 
quired by these over and above their selling quota. The syn- 
dicate and cartel movement and the concentration movement 
are therefore likely to clash. The concentration tendency has 
made considerable progress this year, and the position is 
peculiar in so far as the very men who have promoted these 
concentrations are among the most influential members of 
the Coal Syndicate. From 1893 to 1902 the number of 
‘ Hiittenzechen” increased from 7 to 18, and their output 
from 4,000,000 to 11,000,000 tons. 

The amalgamations between collieries and iron and 
steelworks include the Gelsenkirchen-Rothe Erde-Schalcke 
Combine, and it is noticeable that in this case the Gelsen- 
kirchen Colliery is the most important factor of the combine. 
In 1903, 4,962 works in the iron industry were ‘“ combined 
works,” 138 of which were combined with 5, 112 with 6, 
80 with 7, 27 with 8, 10 with 9, 12 with 10, 23 with 11, 
26 with 12, that is to say, 428 were combined with 5 and 
upwards of 5 works. Of 88 blast furnace works 50 were 
connected with other branches in 1903. These were con 
nected with ingot and ironworks in 34 cases, welded iron- 
works in 18, cast steelworks in 17, rail, girder, &c., works in 
26, bar ironworks in 29, plateworks in 20, foundries in 
32; making a total of 176 cases. The 96 ingot ironworks 
were connected with other works, viz. with blast furnace 
works in 34 cases, welded ironworks in 34, cast steelworks 
in 29, bar ironworks in 55, rolling mills manufacturing rails 
and girders in 39, plate mills in 39, rolling mills for pipes or 
tubes in 13, wire rolling mills in 16, wire drawing millsin 7, 
fine iron industries in 17, engineering works in 14, boiler- 
works in 14; making a total of 311 cases. The whole of the 
50 rolling mills, manufacturing rails and girders, were ~ 
connected with other branches, viz. 39 with bar ironworks, 
17 with plate mills, 11 with wire-drawing mills, 9 with 
tubeworks; making a total of 76. Of 107 bar ironworks 
only 6 were not combined with other branches, of 92 plate 
mills only 10, and of 195 wire-drawing mills, 92. All of 
the wire-rolling mills were combined works. 
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ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL, PORTSDOWN. splendid arrangements have been made for dealing with 


dirty linen in a sanitary manner. 


Wirn business-like acumen of a sort that is not usually ; : 
y The operating theatre is placed, as in the best hospitals, 


“4 a ute p q , oO ITDIS . ~ . . . 
credited to them, says the Portsmouth Evening News, the | on the north side of the building, to avoid the variations in 


War Office authorities are erecting a fine modern hospital | shade caused by the entry of the sun’s direct rays, and there 
on a splendidly situated thirty-acre site on the southern | isa lantern in the roof directly above the operating table. 
slope of Portsdown Hill without asking the taxpayer for a | Other rooms for special purposes include an anzesthetic 
penny piece to pay for it. This manceuvre has been | 100M, a sterilising room and a Réntgen-ray room, to be 
achieved by selling the antiquated hospital—it is nearly used both for photographic purposes and for the cure of 


: : 5 é lupus and the alleviation of cance xX 
100 years old—in Lion Terrace, Portsea, to the Admiralty for ene ge Gig eaniee bye exposures to, the 


80,ooo/. and applying the sum obtained for this valuable Symmetrically placed in the centre of the buildings is 

urban site to building a thoroughly up-to-date institution on the administration block. Externally it is somewhat ornate, 

an infinitely healthier but vastly cheaper position on the | the terra-cotta facings being more in evidence here than in 
breezy side of Portsdown. It is believed, even, that there | the rest of the hospital, where Rowland’s Castle or Fareham 
will be a nice little nest-egg in hand out of the 80,000/. to | red brick predominates. Here, on the ground floor, are the 
be carried forward for other Army purposes. men’s and women’s waiting-rooms, the dispensary, labora- 

The hospital buildings are for sanitary reasons much | tory, matron’s office, big kitchen (30 feet square), scullery, 
detached, and are dotted all over the estate obtained from | &c. All the cooking will be done by gas, and hand lifts are 
the Lord of the Manor, but the non-contagious disease | everywhere used for the conveyance of the food to the 
eases will be placed in a diffuse two-storey building some- | patients. A passenger lift gives access to the first floor, 
what resembling the letter E in shape, but with four | where are the various medical officers’ rooms, clerk’s 
horizontal lines. The backpiece of the E is represented by | room anda dining hall and recreation-room for conva- 

a corridor 430 feet long—twice as long as the town hall is | lescent patients. Manchester stoves, open grates and coils 

high—running on each floor from end to end of the build- | are used for heating, and in the pneumonia ward special 
ings and from east to west. From it jut out down the hill | fittings are to be supplied to give a regular temperature. 
the four pavilions of eight big wards, each to contain Two big Cornish boilers are to be erected in the basement 
twenty-two beds. The run of them is north and south, for warming the coils. Along the corridors there are 
and thereby, except at midday—when the intense heat is | numbers of store-rooms, lifts for coal, &c., and private 
undesirable in summer-time—the sun pours in from morn | rooms for the female nursing staff; and it may be added 
till eve through the lofty windows between the beds. Asis | that the building is so placed that when needed it can be 
the case now with all the best hospitals, the offices and | extended on the present plan to almost double its existing 
bath-rooms are really separate from the wards, being built | accommodation by the addition of three more pavilions. 
at the end and approachable only through the open air. In | The floors of all the wards are fireproof, being built of 
addition to the wards used in common, there are distributed | concrete and iron girders, and the flooring-boards are 
at the entrance to the pavilions four small single-bed | tongued and grooved to secure a close joint with no nails 
observation wards, four wards for lunatics, a ward for four | showing, while all corners are rounded. Where these are 
eye cases, and a four-bed ward each for prisoners and for | not used the ordinary floors are of maple. 

- soldiers suffering from that dread complaint commonly The infectious diseases blocks are a quarter of a mile 
known as the itch. Thus in the main building we have a | away from the big buildings, and on the lee side of the 
total accommodation for 197 cases of all sorts, which can be | usual breeze in these parts—a south-wester. There are 
distributed into any of twenty-two wards. The lavatory | three for the women and children and three for the men, 
and office accommodation is in all cases excellent, and ! to allow of a suitable selection of the cases to prevent 
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contagion, and each set has ten beds available without 
pressure on the accommodation. Close by is the special 
mortuary, with an entrance direct into Southwick Road, and 
in a disinfecting block is a special steam plant to kill germs 
in the big articles like mattresses. The infected articles go 
in one side, are steamed for fifteen minutes and come out 
the other side sterilised. 

The principal medical officer has a fairly commodious, 
but not luxurious, house, provided for him in the lower part 
of the grounds, with a two-stall stable adjoining. A little 
further up the hill on the far side are the R.A.M.C. officers’ 
quarters. Here four single officers can be accommodated, 
each, having a_ partitioned bed-sitting-room, while the 
messman also sleeps on the premises. Further round still 
ss the officers’ mess, and next comes the barrack block, 
where in four dormitories fifty-six privates of the R.A.M.C. 
can live and sleep, the sergeant having a room to himself. 
Close at hand are special bath-rooms for them, Stores, 
kitchen, &c. 

Other groups of buildings include a coalyard to store 
150 tons of coal, married quarters neatly arranged for four- 
teen families, a laundry for the common use of these 
families, with an ironing-room and drying-chamber all com- 
plete; a well-appointed sergeants’ mess, a men’s recreation- 
room with a stage ready and waiting for artistes, a wet and 
dry canteen with a bottle-and-jug department for the women 
folk, a general mortuary, and a porter’s lodge at the gate. 

The works have now been in hand two years, and it is 
hoped to finish them by the middle of next summer. Much 
has to be done meanwhile, as most.of the roofs are not yet 
on and the floors have still to be made and laid, the big 
wards, 80 feet by 24 feet, being mere shells. Roads are 
being constructed out of the flints from the excellent chalk 
foundations. 

The hospital being so far from the garrison, a small 
emergency ward is to be built in the corner of the men’s 
recreation ground and the grammar school. An electric 
ambulance car running from a specially constructed siding 
in the men’s ground will carry the patients over the Cor- 
poration lines to Cosham, and from the light railway a 
second siding will lead up to the back of the hospital. The 
method of lighting the buildings has not yet been decided 
on, but it may be by electricity from the Corporation mains. 


No less than four miles of drain pipes have been laid, as 
there is both a storm-water and a foul-sewage system, 

The architect is Mr. H. B. Measures, F.R.I.B.A., director 
of barrack construction, who designed the Rowton lodging- 
houses; Messrs. Kirk & Randall, of Woolwich, are the con- 
tractors, and Mr. J. H. Sills is clerk of the works. 


RATING OF CLAYWORKING PROPERTIES. 


In ap article on the above subject in the British Clayworker 
Mr. J. Jopling writes :—Clay, brick-earth, sand, &c., are the 
clayworker’s raw materials pure and simple; he manufac- 
tures certain goods from them, and sells those goods. He 
however, rated on the value of his land, buildings, works 
and raw material. The cotton spinner is rated on the 
rental value of his land and mills, but not on his raw 
material. A manufacturer of wood goods is rated on the 
rental value of his land and works, not on the wood he 
uses, which is his raw material. The occupier of a saw 
mill, established on an estate to use up and consume the 
growing timber thereon, is rated on the rental value of the 
saw mills, not on the value of the timber that is his raw 
material. The foregoing sufficiently show that the clay- 
worker is in a peculiar position. What is really needed 
is a strong and representative body or association to urge 
these things upon the powers that be, and to assist its 
members in resisting any claim that is really unfair. The 
writer suggests that the following should be the general 
lines of rating procedure :—Royalty being, as a matter of 
fact, the purchase price of a certain raw material (and in 
no sense a rent), should be exempt from rating. ‘The one 
great principle, viz. that the assessable value of a property 
is its fair rental value, less the statutory deduction, should 
be strictly adhered to. Whenever the rating authority 
alters an assessment, notice should be given to the person 
concerned, and the reason for the alteration stated. If the 
ratepayer feels aggrieved, he should within a given time 
signify his intention to object or appeal. The appeal 
should be heard and adjudicated upon by an independent, 
disinterested person, having practical knowledge of the 
particular class of property as to which the dispute has 
arisen. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


ARCHITECTS & CIVIL ENGINEERS 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


ooh La taal ae 
June 23, 1906.] 


As Westminster has become one of the most important 
centres of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineer- 
ing, arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 
WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch Offices in that 
district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 


Messrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. becoming the repre- 
sentatives for all business purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, Situations Vacant 
or Wanted, &c., can be left at those Offices, and copies of 
“The Architect,” “ Builders’ Reporter,” and other publica- 
tions of MESSRS. GILBERT WOOD & CO. can be ob- 
tained as early as at the City Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
‘our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
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CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED), 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 


; : SUPPLY. | 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
, & 28 VICTORI 


. PRICH LIstT, OW. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


\ 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BexHitt.—July 27.—Designs for a public elementary 
school at Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. Premiums of 50/., 304. 
and 2o0/. are offered. Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison will act as 
assessor. Secretary of the Education Committee, Amherst 
Road, Bexhill. 

Caruiste.—Aug. 1.—Designs and estimates for the 
erection of school buildings, caretaker’s cottage, &c., on a 
site off Greystone Road. Architects must be practising 
exclusively in Carlisle, or resident therein, or whose head 
office has been located there since May 1904. Mr. A. H. 
Collingwood, clerk, 15 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

Hove.—Aug. 1.-—Designs for new free library, not to 
exceed 10,000/. (exclusive of furniture). Premiums of 50/., 
30/. and 20/. Further particulars, Mr. H. Endacott, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Hove. 

PertH.—Aug. 1.—Plans for (1) reconstruction of the 
existing city hall at a cost not exceeding 6,o00/., and (2) 
erection of a new hall at a cost not exceeding 15,000/. 
Premiums will be awarded authors of plans placed first, 
second and third in order of merit as follows :—(1) For 
reconstruction, 30, 20 and 10 guineas respectively ; (2) for 
a new hall, 50, 30 and 20 guineas respectively. Instructions, 
general conditions and plan of site from Mr. John Begg, 
town clerk. 


, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Axzincpon.—June 24.—For the erection of a new ward 
block (sixteen beds). Mr. J. G. T. West, architect, The 
Knowl, Abingdon. 

Asusy Wov.ps.—July 1.—For the construction of 
sedimentation tanks, detritus chamber, percolating filter and 
about 1,700 lineal yards of 8-inch stoneware-pipe sewers, 
with manholes, &c. Messrs. Herbert Walker & Son, 
engineers, Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 

ASHREIGNEY.—June 28.—For a new Bible 
chapel and schoolroom at Ashreigney, Devon. 
Alford, Riddlecombe, Ashreigney. 

Barnet.—June 29.—For the erection of a church house 
at Barnet. Mr. J. C. Traylen, architect, 16 Broad Street, 
Stamford. 
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Bitrericay.—June 24.—For the construction of pump- Devonport.—June 28. a or repairs and painting at the | “1 
ing-stations, sewers and filtration-beds .in the district of | isolation hospital, Bladderly. Mr. John F. Boras: borough — 
Shenfield, near Brentwood, Essex. Messrs. Jones, engi- | surveyor,:Municipal Offices, Devonport. i 
neers, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster. DorcuesTER.—June 24.—For repairing and painting, &e, "s 
BILLERICAY.—June 26.—For additions and alterations to | at the headquarters police-station, Dorchester, where speci- 
the isolation hospital, Gooseberry Green, near Billericay, | fications may be seen. 


Essex. Mr. R. J. W. Layland, Billericay. DuruHam.—June 27.—For the erection of new. brick 


Bristor.—July 1.—For the erection of four workmen’s | Jatrines at Greencroft school.. The Education Office, 
dwellings at the junction of Fishponds Road and Freeland | Durham. 


Buildings, Bristol. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, city engineer, : 


fine a, 
. ae 


EccLes.—July 5.—For the erection of forty-six semi- 


63 Queen Square, Bristol. F 3 k h | detached houses in and off Lewis Street, Patricroft, Lanes. 
Bromiey.—June 27.—kor proposed works to the | yy George Meek, architect, Leinster Chambers, 4 St. Ann’s _ 
operating-room at the district sick asylum, Devon’s Road, | Square, Manchester Y 
| y . 
Regard, Eaie MGSSTS. cid a gay I aes architects, EpINBURGH.—June 28.—For the mason, ‘carpenter and? ~ 
136 High Street, Poplar, E. Ea: ' Fe 
: | joiner, plumber, plasterer and slater’s work to be executed ~ 
Brompton.—July 3.—For the whole or any of the various 7 


| In setting back frontage of properties at corner of Salisbury 


trades—namely, bricklayer and mason, carpenter and joiner, piace and Minto Street, Burgh Engineer, City Chambers, — 
plumber and glazier, slater, painter and ironfounder’s work | eanbureh 
gh. 


—required in extension of spinning mills at Brompton, near | 


Northallerton. Messrs. Thos. Winn & Sons, architects, Feltham, Middiesex. Mr. H. T. Wakeham, county architect, 


2 Albion Str : 
92 Albian Streets ace | Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. 
BuRNHAM.—July 3.—For the erection of a new room and | 


offices at the school. Rev... F. F. Penruddock, Burnham | Giascow.—June 24.—For, the digger, concrete and brick-. 

Vicarage, Bucks. work of the foundations and substructure of the new north 
Burton-upoNn-TRENT.—June 30.—For the construction of | block of the Glasgow Roval Infirmary. Mr. James Miller, 

permanent way, including paving of a route length of | architect, 15 Blythwood Square, Glasgow. 

iimiles of tramways, together with works in connection Griascow.—July 1.—For (1) the digger, brick and mason, ~ 

with the road widening and alteration of levels. Messrs. | &c., work, and (2) the sanitary fittings required in connec-- 

Kincaid, Waller, Manville & Dawson, consulting engineers, tion with the extension and alteration of the public con- 


FeLttHam.—July 17.—For ,alterations at the town. hall, 


einem os 


29 Great George Street, Westminster. venience at Gorbals Cross. The Office of Public Works, 4g 
CuesHunr.—June 26.—For the erection and completion | City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. ‘= 

of a new petty sessional court and technical school, Gs kecow. Vuly 3.—For the erection of a sub-station in ~ 
Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county | Stirling Road, Glasgow. Mr. W. W. Lae engineer, 75 — 
surveyor, Hatfield., Waterloo Street, Glasgow. * 
1.—For the erection of shedding, can- GUILDFORD.—June 27.—(a) For the erection of brick and 


vas and other works in connection with the annual exhibi- | concrete piers to carry a girder bridge across the river Wey 
tion, August 30. Mr. T. A. Beckett, secretary, St. Werburgh | at Newark, (0) for the supply of the i iron and steelwork and 


Chambers, Chester. fixing of same in connection therewith. The Engineer, 

DARLINGTON. —June 26.—For taking- out the decayed stone Distr ict Council’ Offices, Commercial Road, Guildford. - ¢ 
in the town hall, clock tower and market buildings, and in- Horsetron.—June 30.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
serting about 1,300 cubic feet of new stone. Mr. George | house on Alston estate, Holbeton, near Plymouth. Mr. 
Winter, borough surveyor. Geo. B. Perrott, architect? Kingsbridge. 
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it to be made of better materials, 
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KINNINMONT & TAYLOR, ‘equ, ANp.recumcat 


.19 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, W.. 
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THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS,: _ 4 
E.-J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


Horncuurcu.—July 3.—For the construction of an out- 
ll sluice and culvert and works in connection therewith 
it the mouth of the Beam river, Hornchurch, Essex. Mr’ 
\. Havelock Case, Broad Sanctuary Chambers, Westmin- 
iter, S.W. 

ILrorp.—June 26.—For the erection of a cottage at the 
yatfall works. Mr. Herbert Shaw, engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ilford. 


ILForD.—June 27.—For the erection of a corrugated iron 
emporary school building for about 500 children, with 
-emporary latrines, drains, &c., at Uphall Road, Ilford, Essex. 
fr. C. J. Dawson, architect, 11 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 


-TRELAND.—June 29.—For building a residence with out- 
offices, &c., and a dispensary at Prioryland, Duleek, for the 
Guardians. Mr. Thomas Dowdall, clerk, Workhouse, 
Drogheda. 
IRELAND.—July 13.—For the erection of a gallery in the 
Roman Catholic chapel at the Omagh district asylum. Mr. 
Robert J. Creery, clerk. 

KnowLe.—June 27.—For erecting medical _ officer’s 
residence at the county asylum, Knowle, Fareham, Hants. 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


Lepsury.—June 27.—For the erection of new refresh- 
ment-rocms, &c. at Ledbury station, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. The Engineer at Gloucester 
Station. 

Lrrx.—June 26.—For extensions to the sewage-disposal 
works in the South District, comprising alterations to 
present works, the laying-down of sedimentation-tanks, 
percolating filters and other appurtenant works. Mr. W. E. 
Beacham, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 


Leyton. — June 27.—For the cleansing, painting, 
repairs and improvements to schools to be executed during 
the summer vacation, for the Leyton Urban District Council. 
Mr. William Jacques, architect, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 


Lonpon.—For erection of two blocks of residential flats 
and shops at Bayswater (estimated cost, 26,o0o0/, and 
16,000/.). Mr. R. Anderson, architect, 39 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 
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Lonpon.—June 24.—For alterations to the premises lately 
occupied as the St. John’s Girls’ school and 1 Potter's 
Fields, Tooley Street, S.E. Mr. R. J. Angel, borough sur- 
veyor, Town: Hall, Spa Road. ‘| 

Lonpon.—June 27.—For the erection of the Patents 
Office extension, Furnival Street. . H.M. Office of Works 
&c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—June 27.—For laying of about 600 superficial 
yards of mastic asphalte on the footway on the south side 
of Newington Green. Mr. J. Patten Barber, borough 
engineer, Town'Hall, Upper Street, N. , 

Lonpon.—June 28.—For repaving with creosoted deal 
blocks portions of Hammersmith Road and Uxbridge Road. 
Mr. H. Mair, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith. 


Lonpon.—June 29.—For reinstating after damage by 
fire the Croydon town hall and library buildings. Mr. G. F. 
Carter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

Lonpon: —:June 29.— For repairing, painting and 
cleansing the Tate central library, Brixton Oval, for the 
Lambeth Borough Council. Mr. Henry Edwards, borough 
engineer, 346 Kennington Road. 

Lonpon.—July 1.—For alterations to engineering 
arrangements, &c., in laundry at the South-Eastern hospital, 
New Cross, S.E. Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, Office 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C, 


Lonpon. — July 4.—For (a) the conversion of the 
dwelling-house known as Prospect House, Peckham Rye, 
into dressing-rooms and tenements for park employés ; (0) 
the erection of dwarf walls and railing along the Dartmouth 
Park Hill boundary of Waterlow Park, Highgate; and (c) 
the conversion of the stables at Marble Hill, Twickenham, 
into a bothy and tenements for park employés, for the 
Condon County Council. The Superintending Architect’s 
Department, 15 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Lonpon.—July 11.—For the roadwork and platelaying 
required for the construction, for electrical traction on the 
conduit system, of the authorised tramways from Wands- 
worth to Tooting vé@ Red Lion Street, South Street, Garratt 
Lane and Defoe Road, and for the execution of certain 
paving works in connection therewith for the London 
County Council. The total length of the lines is about 
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54 miles, single track. Engineer’s Department, 
Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Lonpon.—July 12.—For the erection of a vaccine station 
at Hendon. Mr. J. B. Westcott, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. yea 

LupDDENDENFooT.—July 3.—For ‘the erection of a light 
steel girder foot-bridge (in lieu of thé present wooden 
structure known as Longbottom wood bridge) over the 
river Calder at Luddendenfoot, near Halifax. Mr. 
Carpenter, county surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 

MANCHESTER.—June 24.—For the iron and steelwork 
required for supporting an existing retort-house floor at 
Rochdale Road gas station. Mr. C. Nickson, superintendent, 
Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MIpDLESBROUGH.—June 24.—For the erection of Crescent 
Road schools. Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Sons, architects, 
62 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. : 

Netson.—June 28.—For the completion of nave and the 
erection of tower, &c.,in connection with St.;:Mary’s Church, 
Nelson, Lancs. Messrs. Waddington, Son & Dunkerley, 
architects, 11 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 1 ty 

Netson.—July 3.—For the erection of a ferro-concrete 
bridge over the canal in Scotland Road. Mr. B. Ball, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 

NEwark.—June'26.—For rebuilding bridge over Witham 
on the road leading from Claypole to Newark. -Mr. C. D. M. 
Trinder, district surveyor, Brant Broughton, Newark. 

Renwickx.—July 1.—For the whole of the works in con- 
nection with the ventilation,. drainage, &c. of the Renwick 
Council school, Cumberland. Mr. J. Forster, clerk of works, 
The Courts, Carlisle. has) . 

Ruyi.—June 24.—Fortaking-down the old police station 
buildings and for the erection on the site of a public free 
library and extension to the town hall. Mr. Arthur A. 
Goodall, town surveyor, Council Offices, Clwyd Street. 

RIppoNnvEN.—June 27.—For the erection of a new engine- 
house, &c., at Chapelfield Mills, Ripponden, Yorks. Messrs. 
R. Horsfall & Son, architects, 22a Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 

RocupaLe.—June 28.—For the erection of conveniences 
and also a stone wall base, at the ‘Castleton recreation 


County 


FisG." 


ground. Mr. S. S. Platt, borough surveyor, , Town Hall, ~ 
Rochdale. ; ; ae 
RoTHERHAM.—June 28.—For the erection of 
offices, &c., for the Corporation. 
High Street, Rotherham. 5 
St. Germans. — June 28. — For building a retaining 
wall and enclosing a portion of the head of Polbathic 
creek, &c. Mr. Fred. Cleverton, clerk, 4 Buckland Terrace, 
Plymouth. 


SANDWICH.—June 26.—For the erection of a great hall’ 
at Sir Roger Manwood’s grammar school, Sandwich, Kent. © 
Mr. Chas. L. Crowther, architect, Queen Street, Deal. .» 

ScoTtLanp.—June 27.—For the erection of stables, &c., im 
Anderson Street, Port Glasgow, for the Town Council. | 
Messrs. Stewart, Tough & Alexander, architects, 2 Hamilton ~ 
Street, Greenock. 


ScorLanp.—June 28.—For the reconstruction of. old) 
quay wall at Lower Harbour, Perth. Mr. Robert M‘Killop, — 
burgh surveyor, 12 Tay Street, Perth. 


ScoTLanD.—June 30.—For’ the mason, joiner, slater, 
plaster and plumber’s work of proposed additions and | 
alterations on the Barony, Cupar-Fife. Mr. David Storrar, 
architect, Cupar-Fife. 3 

SoutH Brent.—July 15.—For alterations and additions © 
to the South Brent Council school, Devon. The Architect’s — 
Office, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. 4 

Supsury.—July 10,—For new Sanitary annexes and 
drainage, for the Sudbury (Suffolk) Board of Guardians. q 
Messrs. Clare & Ross, architects, 1 West Street, Finsbury — 
Circus, London, E.C. 


_Taunton.—June 24.—For the erection and completion — 
of a new school of art. ' Messrs. Sampson & Cottam, — 
architects, 1 Hammet Street, Taunton, and 43 High Street, — 
Bridgwater. . 


TEIGNMOUTH.—July 3.—For the erection of an isolation 
hospital, mortuary, laundry, administrative block, &c., on 
Mr. C. F. Gettings, surveyor and water | 


new shops, ; : 
Mr. J. Platts, architect, _ 


the Bitton estate. 
engineer, Town Hall, Teignmouth.- 


_THoRNHILL.—June 28.—For the erection of boiler-house, . 
chimney, warehouse, &c., at Hebble Mills, Thornhill. ¢ 
Messrs. W. & D. Thornton, Oates Street, Dewsbury. a 
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QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED | 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
.~ and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 

; Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1905, price 6d., post7d. ; 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


4:& 5 EAST HARDING st, -ERRO-GALLIC 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. ; 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). _ jy 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing ‘Papers (up: 

73 inches wide). ; x] 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. ne 

Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, .. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


‘TRUE-SCAL 
PHOTO PRINTS 


9 Tel. 7383 Gerrar J 


Permanent Black 
Lines. on Machine 
Drawing Paper, 


FETTER LANE, E.C, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RB0N-LINZS) 


ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTHAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, "yrcsransuamte"® 
—SSSESEED 1688. _Tol No. 185 Vietoria 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW — 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP. DOUBLE GRIP, 


IIMS 


Sec YX 
TN ZR oF Cun. 


PRINTS. 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


Drawings Enlarged and Reduced by a New Process ati 
very ‘reasonable prices. 


13 Ratmuway APPROACH, LONDON BrrpGE, S.E. 
New Revised Price List post free. 
Telephone No. 871‘Hop. 


LIGHTNING . 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


a 
0 p GLI Sy KE R screened and graded 
+] 


to suit all purposes 
F in Building Works or 
Sewage Treatment. ‘Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any. quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, i 
- Coke and. Breeze Merchants, 

3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 


| Telophone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, “‘Clokeful, London.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


Le 
For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Mewport, Mon. 


' 


ROBT. J. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltda. 


Teleg. Address, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


: Whatman, or Linen, 
Being a dry process the seale is absolute. 


VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, itp, 


48, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C, 
Specimens and prices on application. = 


HAVE YOUR TRACINGS COPIED IN 
PERMANENT BLACK LINES 

ON DRAWING PAPER. — 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


a? 


“FROSTERLEY — 
Agents: MARBL : a 


EMLEY & SONS, d. 
Steam Marble Mills, } 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, _. 


Ros. 2 


& 3 Cotbill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


' £elephone No. 5&1 , Victoria, 


June 23, 1965.] 


Tipron.—July 3.—For alterations and provision of par- 
titions at Tipton Green and Great Bridge Council ‘schools, 
Mr. Long, architect, 21 New Street, West Bromwich. ‘ 

Torouay.—June 30.—For the erection of the Carnegie 
library. Mr. Fredk. S. Hex, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Torquay. 

ULverston.—June 
Street House, Ulverston. 
tects, Ulverston. 

Watres.—For erection of seventy-eight houses, including 
two business premises, at Duffryn Rhondda, Cymmer, P.T. 
Messrs. Jones & Peregrine, architects, Bank Chambers, Port 
“Talbot. sh 

Wates.—June 24.—For alterations and additions to 
Zion English Baptist chapel, Ynysybwl. Messrs. Morgan 
& Elford, architects, 1 Jeffrey Street, Mountain Ash, or 42 
Canon Street, Aberdare. 

Wates.—June 26.—For extensions and renovations at 
Trerhondda chapel, Ferndale. Mr. Lewis, jeweller, Duffryn 
Street, Ferndale. 

Wates.—June 26.—For the erection of proposed Masonic 
hall, Barry. Mr. J. A. Owen, architect, Main Street, 
Cadoxton-Barry. 

Wates.—June 27.—For the erection of isolation hospital, 
for the Caerphilly Urban District Council. Mr. John H. 
Phillips, architect, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 

Wates.—June 27.—For alterations and additions at 
Zion chapel, Pentre, Rhondda. Mr. Price, 74 Llewellyn 
Street, Pentre. 

Watess.—June 27.—For the erection of a new station a 
‘Trodyrhiew Garth, Glamorganshire, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer, Newport Station. 

Wates.—June 28.—For the erection of new Baptist 
chapel at Garnyrerw, Blaenavon, Mon. Mr. William 
Thomas, architect, Nantyglo. 

Wates.—June 29.—For altering and enlarging the 
chapel and school at the Trinity Presbyterian church of 
Wales, Abertillery. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Aber- 
carn. 

Wates.—July 1.—For the erection of a vicarage house 
at Wales, near Kiveton Park. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
architect, The College, Durham. 


28.—For alterations to Fountain 
Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, archi- 
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Wates.— July 1.—For carrying-out certain alterations 
and repairs at the following elementary schools, for the 
Denbighshire education “committee :—(1) Council school, 
Clocaenog’; (2) Pentrecelyn Council school, Llanfair Dyffryn 
Clwyd; (3) Council school, Ruthin; (4) Higher Grade 
school, Penygelli; (5) boys and girls’ Council school, Rhos- 
llanerchrugog. Mr. W. D. Wiles, county surveyor, 15 Well 
Street, Ruthin. 


Wates.—July 3.—For the erection of a stone bridge 
over the Llywernog at Rhydsaddler, near Ponterwyd. Mr. 
Hugh Hughes, clerk, 8 Market Street, Aberystwyth. 


Wates.—July 3.—For the construction of a service 
reservoir, filter beds and other works at Frampton, near 
Llantwit Major, with cast-iron supply, compensation and 
distribution mains, &c., for the supply of water to Llantwit 
Major. Messrs. Kirby, Son & Brown, water engineers, Stow 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—For the supply and erection of a 
temporary church in galvanised iron or other suitable 
material at Westcliff-on-Sea, to seat from 400 to 500 
persons. Mr. W. Gale-Hasleham, Roseneath, Palmerston 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Wimporne.— June 30.—For the erection of a new church 
house at Wimborne Minster, Dorset. Mr. W. J. Fletcher, 
architect, Wimborne. 


Tue Edinburgh Town Council will discuss the following 
motion :—'‘ That the magistrates and Council discharge the 
present special committee on the Usher City Hall. Fur- 
ther, the magistrates and Council, in the interests of the 
despatch of public business, suspend the standing orders 
and appoint another special committee to deal with the 
| whole matter, and especially with the report submitted to 
them recommending acceptance of the estimates for the 
erection of the hall in accordance with the plans and 
elevations which have already been approved by the Council ; 
the committee to consist of five members—the Lord Provost 
as chairman and four members appointed by the Council, 
none of whom shall be members of the present committee.” 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, L'D.. 


Glazed 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Bricks. 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


Don’t be burnt out. Compare the losses below, in build- 
ings with and without May-Oatway protection. 
WITH MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO SYSTEM, 


SLIDING SCREENS (running on pall bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


seen 
J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 
Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “JINGOSO ” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


OA 
f °F, NG 
XOXXON Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W 
Ih Qe Q Linhope Street Works 
Hl YAS Dorset Square, N.W. 
Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 
Tel. 2697 Paddington, Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 


_ FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 


Courses. By sending a current of Hot Air, 
: Be ag on the injector principle, up the 
i The Best Material for chimney, prevelis Down Draughts 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables; Cowsheds;, and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
i _ Coach-houses; &¢. 4 Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
7 Oy bx ie and Slow Combustion Swinging 
_ OONTRAOTOR TO “S% ESTABLISHED? Fret. 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. ‘ “1861. + A A. BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 


arin No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c., 
« JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 

« JINCOSO” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


_ Bvery description of Agphalte laid and supplied. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LUNDON, S.E. 
m : a mae 4 5 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. )il 


eer Ae 


e J. Thomasson & Sons, Bolton ao ... oss £48. 
NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. (Acted ten minutes before sprinkler) : 
\ Olepington Spinning Oo., Dundee .., ... No claim. 
Thornaby, Stockton -on-Tees. H, Jenkinson, Leeds ... ‘oe a sea my 
Do. CoA a were “of res OSs , 
Y i PARQU ET ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “May, Sheffield.” |J. slpepeatecrn ihr Hanes is rh ob atiroe: 
4 Name withheld by request, Glasgow . Noclaim. 
| VON FLOORS WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd.) signatted and tre put ont; sprinkie: 
& i 
D/& 4 . TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. Shaw, Walker & Co., Ginseow oh erg nah ee 
: > We ¢> i Desks and Furniture for Schools, | Aberdeen University Press ... om ta o claim. 
» Se H. BASSANT [yore ar at and iguer orade Sobol, [Olre & Co, (Let) Anchor fins “Vader 6 
: & co. Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING |S. Henderson & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh Under £60, 


WITHOUT MAY-OATWAY ALARM. 4 
Sir Chas. Tennant, The Glen 2 ... Loss £100.009. 
Long Acre Motors, &c. Loss $250,000. 


MAY-OATWAY AUTOMATIO FIRE ALARM proteet® 
more property by millions of pounds than all similar sys” 
tems in U.K. put together. It pays to follow great leaders: 
This invention, uszd by J. & P. Coats, Ltd., A. Guinness, 
Sons & Co., Cadbury Bros., Rowntree & Oo., H. Tate & Son, 
Brown & Polson, Harrod’s Stores, Midtand Railway, and 
hundreds of others, is equally necessary to you. 

MAXIMUM loss from fire originating in any building 
fitted with MAY-OATWAY SYSTEM is less than 3d. in 
the £ of the value at stake. y 

Send for particulars. 

No. 94 Paul Street, B.0.; Glasgow, Manchester, and 

Liverpool. 


pi tes ee ee 
J, WEEKS & C0.,LTD., F.R.H.S. 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


CONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Telegrams, “ Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensington. 
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DUNDALK. 
TENDERS. For the erection of municipal technical schools, for Louth 
ANNFIELD PLAIN. technical instruction committee. Mr. M. SELLARS, 
For works at Democratic club and institute, Front Street. town surveyor. : 
Mr. Tuomas E. Taytor, architect, Lanchester and Wynne . . sR ER Eg ; : £4,053 0 0 
Aunteld Plam McAdorey . ; : : ‘ : - 3,996 0-0 
Ayton & Sons. 42,205 v5 mao McGuinness i ‘ , A « 3,909%Ta am 
E. R. Davison, Pipy don-on- Ty ne (accepted) 2,069 3 8 McKee & McNally : . : k - 3,900 0 Oo 
Catling: : ; cf LO2e are Campbell & Son . ‘ ‘ ; : - 3,780)" Gem 
Ward : ‘ ; . FT, O08 2 paves. Keith .. ; . 37584)! Onna 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ io McDonatp, Dundalk (accepted ) ‘ -. 3,201 eae 
CUXTON. 
For erection of new school, for the Kent education com- EASTHAM AND HOOTON. 
mittee. Mr. G. E. Bonn, architect, Rochester. For sewerage works, for the Wirral Rural District Council. 
Gregory : F f . 2 . £4,650 0 Oo Eastham and Hooton Sewerage. 
Pattenden & Son. : : ; : . 13,455 nor aa Dawson : 5; 5 3 : -49,558 4 6 
Phillips : : : ; " + 35293°10 20 Underwood & Bro. E E ; ; > 4G, 173 a0 mae 
Lorden & Son ; : : i , 13250 HO BO Brebner & Co. : ’ ? ‘ 2 + By 3 Lk ee 
Avard . : ; : : ; ; + "35239 © Oe00 mllen: |. ; é : . ; : . BES 13a 
Davison : : ; , : i a, 3yL CO" RO asp Taylor . : x : ; : ; 4'2-73950. 40 
Elmore & Son. . : : i 5 yo (43,08 850 Bag Jowett . A ; 4 : é ’ . 7,014 12 10) 
Langridge. . , ; ; ti Bn -«', 2,999: Onno Devaney. ‘ 2 Jy510 2.54 
Clark & Epps’. ; ; : : »., 2,9941, OO Lock, AnpREews & PRICE (accepted ) ; » aro 
Skinner : : : ; : : > 24082" aaa Read & Sons (withdrawn) . : : 2 pth ete 
Lonsdale . EK WemOn ee eye SN Eastham Village Sewerage. 
Browning . : ; ; 4 5 > 23500" Om Mawson , } ; : : . 4,432 2 10 
Friday & Ling ia. ‘ : : : : 2,872 ORO Jowett . 4 ; 4.033 Tee 
Wilford : yg: - + 2,850 © ©} Brebner & Co. . : : . > ag Sees Saas 
Wallis & Sons. ; : ; : «82,838. 0940 Taylor . , i ; ee . 3,467 0.0 
West .. : ; : ; F : > 12,929 OanO ‘Allen ?< ‘ : ; ; , 37 ae 
Webb . ; : : . . - 2,810 © 0 Underwood & Bro. . * . | 3,358.10 = One 
Kemp Bros. . : : . : ~ iy) 7 350 are? Lock, ANDREws & PRICE (accepted) : + 3,200.0" 0 
Patrick & Co. : : ; : 3 ‘5 2;7 205 gO Read & Sons (withdrawn) . : 3 -. 2782 Gee 
Browning . : : : : : ; 188 OG 
ag i ; ; . . D P| 2, OO. 
pee Pade de Sk io Oe FLUSHING (CORNWALL). , 
G. GaTEs, Strood (accepted) . ; 4 ¥ 42,500 GOMnO For construction of a covered service reservoir and laying % 
cast-iron main, for the East Kerrier Rural District 
Council. Mr. i, ParTRIDGE JENKINS, engineer, Penryn. 
EASTBOURNE. Bennett . é : : ; ; eae 10.0. 
For the erection of cottage homes for the deserving poor. Thomas . 410 0 O 5 
MILLerR & SELMES (accepted) . 5 : Zi, 162 OmnO win C. 1). Warren, Mylor, Falmouth (accepted) . 349,020 ; 
o 
F 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING ShCRER co. | 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE- UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., site 


a FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
oe WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING on Jotsts, Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. : 
a ee chs Robi aie 


ESTABLISHED 1861. E 


Pee ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., London, nh Postal { 
Leads; and” 14 King Street, Leeds. Ce 


Queenboro’, 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR eae SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, —&e. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Stn, Architeotsy Le 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. LARCE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. . oe. 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds. % 
a 


“= BRADSHAW’S ASPHALTE = 


For CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTWAYS and BUILDINGS. 
LONDON : | _ PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: ee: 


aie ia ai tate ina 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, C. Bradshaw & Son, — 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philip’s Marsh: 
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———————— 


OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


TEA aa Lal arte Steal 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORN AMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDONSTONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
———————— 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


_. COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 

TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 

kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


lakes ail ait ea shana le aR a I 
Cc. J. UTLEY & CO. 


STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 
Established 1860. © (Late W. MITOHELL.) 
Overton’ Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 


CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of wor ks 


MGikss J OINERY 


, . FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
. “CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY CG.5, 


-  PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


a ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


49 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. . 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


B27 ,000,000. 
Secon OO eee oat ocr 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPA 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business. 


Total Security, £4,000,000. . 


GILLINGHAM. LONDON—<continued, 
For laying-out new cemetery and erecting a chapel and | For the erection of new section-house and married quarters 
lodge. for police at Long Lane, Bermondsey. Mr. J. Drxon 
irs. Frindsbury (accepted ) . £3,050 9 0 But_er, architect. Quantities by Messrs. THurcoop, 
ISLEW ORTH. Sons & CHIDGEY. 
For the erection of secondary schools for girls. Mr. HG. Shurmur & Son. £19, 942 0 0 
CRroTHALL, architect, the Guildhall, Westminster. Downs | i 19,735 0 oO 
Blackburn . £4,271 9 of Lathey Bros. 19,455. 9 © 
Waller . : : 4,045 9 O Lascelles & Co. . 19,325 0 o 
Kingerlee & Son . 4,029 13:0 Minter 18,970 0 © 
Heath . : 3,980 90 O Lovatt 18,857.06 oO 
Godson & Son 2,073. 10 0 Perry & Co. 18,800 0 o 
Dickens , 3,866 0 oO Williams : 18,287 (0° Oo 
Goddard & Son 3,863 0 Oo Holloway Bros. . 18,280 0 o 
Mattock & Parsons 3,849 0 o| Lawrance & Son : 18,258 0 o 
Minter .. : 3,818 0 oO F. & F. H. Higgs 2 18,234 0 oO 
Wisdom 3,789 12 5 | Mowlem & Co. 18,520: 0, 0 
Dorey & Co. 3,699 0 o| Higgs & Hill P7084. .O). 0 
Knicut & Son (accepted) 35433, 204 O Leslie & Co. eer 7.07247 OF O 
LEICESTER. Grover & Son : : ; Se YT 645-8 Of. O 
For painting the exterior of market hall and the interior of MAIDENHEAD. 
the market hall and corn exchange. Mr. E. Grorce | For the erection of new county police station. Mr. Josepx 
Maweey, borough surveyor. Morris, county surveyor, Reading. Quantities by Mr. 
Johnson & Sons : Lagi: OO G. F. LAKE. 
Clark & Sons . : 290 0 0 Batten Bros. £135 508 10 Oo 
Swan: . > 275° 05 0 Parsons 12,081 0 oO 
J. A. JARVIS, Leicester (accepted ) . mazes. OO Ward & Son . 11,340 0 0 
LONDON. Pilgrina ey: - 11,050 0 Oo 
For additional storey on the imbecile wards at the work- Toogood & Co. . : 10,852 10 oO 
house, Upper Edmonton. Holliday & Greenwood 10,784 0 0 
Thomas A h S$ 7.2.86110, 017 0 Turtle & Appleton 10,589 0 0 
Wall, Ltd. - 4 at’ 2,680°50°°°0 Fryer & Co. 10,570 0 oO 
Banyard & Son : «12,650 0: 0 Dickens. 10,563 0 O 
Porter™ . ; $72,613 °110., 0 Martin, Wells & Cor. fO525 0G 
Fairhead & Son - 2,609 0 O East & Hyde 10,516 0 oO 
Sands & Burley 2550 07/0 Kisby & Co. 10,480 0 Oo 
Knight & Son sees in OO Kemp 10,464 0 oO 
Monk ; 2,490 0 O Bissley 10,440 0 O 
Lamplough . } 271-0710 Minter ; 10,430 0 Oo 
L. & W. H. Patman 2,450 0 0 Speechley & Smith 10,4180). O20 
W. LAWRENCE & Son, Waltham ‘Cross (ac: Silver & Sons 10,r88 oO o 
cepted ) ; : , ; uz Ager) OO Cooper & Sons . 10,130 0 Oo 
ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY _ PH N 1X HARDWOOD 
All “rn UPS CABLES anes OINERY 
~_‘-Wrirr For Prick Lists AND SAMPLES. iF l RE. OFFI CE Inexpensive 
JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, Interiors 


GAVIN CRAIG & CO. 


YARDLEY. WOOD, 
near BIRMINGHAM. 


To ARCHITECTS. 
WE are Specialists in the 
manufacture of High-class 
Designs. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS’ 
EVERYWHERE. ys 


(Rega. Trade Mark.) THE 


“aati 9 


of the ordinary 
so-called “ best.’”’ 
gash lines at practi- 
cally THE SAME 
PRICE. =. °°. 73 
IT 18 SPEOIFIED by the 
Best Architeota 
© iy 18 USED by the Best 
Builders. 


° WM. E. PECK & CO. 


Cncorp,),: } 
; ~ BRADFORD ‘AVENUE, LONDON, E.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MAIDENHEA D—continued. ‘ MUCH HADHAM—continued. : 
Creed ; 4 ; kr . £10,128 oO Oo Nunn ; Me Sr ehe ‘ - 551399: See 
Lovell , 5 : ; ; ; 4 TRL 20-Ng8 40 Ashley. Z . : : , : . 5,390 ON 
Hollis & Sons . : , f ; 3 $10,0020407 30 Kitteringham é ee ; , . | '5;386 “ole 
Wallis & Sons . ‘ : : fi EOy EIA. O10 Meredith Bros. . ; ; : : “5,124 omen 
Stimson & Sons , : ~ Y902 LIF Collingwood ; 4 : ; : - 4,990 317 0 
Oak Building Co. : : § .. 189, 986-02 50 Davies, Ball & Co. : : . : -, 4,907 Se 
Pizzey aes f , ; f ~ 19,828.00 J. W. Dean, Ltd. . ae 4 * 4 04,767 ae 
Walden & Cox . , f oe 1.) @786..16.°0 J. J. Rayment & Son, Hertford (accepted) . 4,497 0 © 
Rowland Bros. . : : ; , M 9713 VO) O4e: NORTHFLEET. 
Tucker : . . : . : - 9,620 © ©O| For reconstruction of the nave roof of St. Botolph’s 
WV aS ORRane= Wie? ah - 9,618 © © Church. Mr. G. E. Cray, architect, Gravesend. 
Hawkins. : . . . . tite 19) SO ZONES Dering . 3 Cae : 5 . £6940 0 
Cox & Sons . . . . - 9,596 © 0 Multon & Wallis’ . ; ‘ : . . 679 (00 
Bowyer. ; : . . . - 9,584 0 0 Beal & Hubbard . : ; } ; 26345 15 
Brown : . . : : SLA ed Larner & Co. . ; : : ; 2 288820 aS 
Gibson . : . . . . - 9,547 0 0 Wee se Tuftes 25 ; 5 5 ; .- 5634.08 
Lawrence & Son 3 : : : £4 (/10;467 aO nO Martin . . ; ; ; ‘ . wun B40 CeO. ge 
Flint... : . : : ; * 9442 0 0) J, B. Lincuam, Northfleet (accepted) a .$38e yee 
Seas & Sap yu. ‘ ; : ; : Oe 0 OP SCUNTHORPE. 
Seti i ; ; ; ; ees r re For the erection and construction of new buildings and 
Wheeler & Co aes As : : 9,252 o 0 other works of levelling, paving, the supply and 
~: ite i : erection of new cattle pens, and fitments for the new © 
Fitt.oom, ; 4 5 : ‘ : ut) O09 5a OmLO ie as } 
Godun ; : : et 8,987 pie market buildings and premises. Mr. A. M. Coppan, 
y 
Colbourne £6 iy eh, a ee ea, oe Be oinatans engineer, Scunthorpe. 
County surveyor’s estimate : ; . f. (0,750 cTOere Re i . : ; : es : 2 
MUCH HADHAM. — Hollingsworth : mt e 4 2 P21 Se ne iste 
For the construction of a concrete-covered service reservoir, W. PaLuisTER, Scunthorpe (accepted) . ~ | ) 2h FeO 
of an engine-house and attendant’s cottage at the pump- | For construction of a storage reservoir, erection of a pump- 
ing station ; supply and laying of about 11,800 lineal house and offices, supply and erection of wrought-iron 
yards of cast-iron mains, 4 inches and 3 inches in |. fencing, works of alteration at and the setting of a 
diameter, with all necessary valves, hydrants, &c., for Lancashire boiler for the power station. Mr. A. M. 
the Rural District Council. Messrs. Portarp & TINGLE, Copsan, engineer, Scunthorpe. 
engineers, Westminster, Dawson, & Son . ; : LY Re . £6,062 0 o 
Page . ; : : : ; : - 46,822.20 4 Parker & Sharp . : : . ; wi. SyBG@e 10-40 
Neal, Litter : ; , “ 5 - 6,504 a mee Bower Bros. : ; - ; 1 4,980; OF 0 
Shardlow . : : ; : . . > 5,83ts) Boao Hollingsworth . et ae , r OPS POx tay 
Tabor. . ; : : : : : » 5 7 3OR FO. Arundel’s Exors. . Fs : Ps - - 4,600 0 o 
Ewart . . : : ( ; ; - 9 5409 17 Ake Ashley. ‘ : : ; ‘ 5 +) 4, 2702740, 
Roberts ; ; 5 ; ; » te oc SGA e eRe A. J. THompson, Scunthorpe (accepted ) 0 ALTE TO eo 
Ekins & Co., Ltd. : f ; 2s ys yatge Sy AOO Soaene Dixon . ‘ ; ; 9 tae ot ». Oo 4 TOOR Gao 


z TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
K F # 4 a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
$< $$ $  ———————— ™ ___Betnerams  Snein, London.” LONDON, 3.0, elophone 274 Holboims 


Telegrams, '‘Snewin, London," LONDON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 


nunications QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Bin MR LEER atc f= 
zZ- 
- a 
We 
95 
a 
uz. 
G = 
=e WN 
i re $ | ROCHESTER KENT 
.! = LONDON OFFICE 159 DUEEH VIGIORIA STREEY 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL An 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :— 

' 80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINCS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
OUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and Ht Acontoll crete coon) and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
e 39 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. ~ 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZEs. ALSO — 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. | . vay. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


(GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. sUBSCRIPTION TO 


“ TERRA-CO 


nual Contracts 8 Years in succession). _ 
NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 


4 


THIS JOURNAL ) 


_ TURAL COLD U RS =} csrsnsenernetinensattinannnsecinn 


SANITARY PIPES, © _ GLAZED BRICKS. | 19/- PER ANNUM. 
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ee 
SCOTLAND. WALES. 
For the extension of the Y. M. C. A. buildings at Leslie. For the supply of electric fittings and wiring for the new 
Accepted tenders. asylum at Whitchurch. ; 
/ -* -T. Whittaker, mason. Baker & Co. : , A : 7 _ £12,900 0 0 
Mitchell & Sons, joiner. Booth & Co. ; ; : : : oY 10,2849 Oise 
Whyte & Son, plumber. Saunders & Co. . , A 3 : 1 MRTG oO a 
‘Shoolbraid & Son,’ plasterer and slater. Price, Friend & Co. . ; : . .*, -Q4500 . @ O 
J. Allan, painter. Armstrong . : ; d : ; 79 Q2ESi fe 0 
SOUTHAMPTON. Walsall Electrical Co. ; ; ; i. GITGOrrOY 0 
For private street works in Howard Road. Mr. J. A Scott Anderson . Page: : ; Bite as Cee 
CRowTHER, borough surveyor. South Wales Installation oe ae : Pp Os2e9 woe O 
Buchanan & Co. 4 : : ‘ 522 3:200). On 0 
Osman: .» : , , ; i pL AAze TON, O Cl ; ) 
ath ck: ; e ; et REE ements, Booker & Co. . : : Lea eo OO 
Jackson ae er : : , ; 2p Sy hgO s.0O 
SOUTH MOLTON. Armia Con cee kia lactate ne, N. S,AZOr,-Q O 
For the construction and completion of works for water Haddon & Sons. : j : : HR 7,932310).0 
supply in the parish of Chulmleigh. Mr. F. B.| Sharp : ; : ; Wy e71809,. 9 Oo 
GopDARD, engineer. Clay Brothers & Co. . : 3 , ht ,000...0°. O 
Stanbury °. 2 ; : : : £2,778 TL LO Lee & Warren . ! | : : R205: 1.0.0 
Parkin . 4 i , : : { $2,506 1411 Firth & Co. é : ; ; ‘ SRLaFOSi2 0.) 
Harrison & Co. . ; } : : 22,4857. 8 9 Troup, Curtis & Co. : : Dp iad Bor Bee ate. 
Hooper ‘ : : : } : . 1,998 10 oO WARWICK. 
Pyke . : : : : : E . 1,604 14 3] For the erection of science school, King’s schools. Mr. 
ee Pearse ‘s ; ‘ i : ; “Rah a Francis P. TREPESS, architect. 
E. Tasor, Cambridge (accepted ) °. PT tRevL e126 Bey Chacin E } ‘ : & aa : - 
TIVERTON. Cashmore & Sons : . ; : 5 Ah OSa Or. 8 
For building classroom and offices at Elmore school, E. Tatuiss, Warwick (accepted) . ‘ 25 24797 .165 6 
Tiverton. Mr. W. Barrons, architect. WALTON. 
Saunders . : : : : : . 313 4 ©| forthe construction of a new sewer in Ellesmere Road, 
Manning. . ; ; : ; setaremr S298. O \n0 Walton, Surrey. Mr. R. WILps, surveyor. 
Loosemore - : : i 5 d oa ZO fa LO Willis 7s ; ; ; ; ; £550 0 0 
Deering . ; Pea: ; } : 2h 10- °O Sean ; A ; ; : : “Medageto-UG 
R. Goater & Sons, Tiverton (accepted) . et 26040) ..0 Streeter & Co. ; : ; : : . 399 0.0 
For addition to _Warnicombe House, Tiverton. Mr. W. Potterton & Co. : 3 ‘ Z f ISO O50 
Barrons, architect. Hebburn ; 5 : ; i : iF 13040200 
Ellis & Son. P ; : 3 : . £448 10 0 Hewett & Sons, Ltd... : ‘ ; aR VIE Exo gro) 
‘Holcomb ; : 5 A : ; SR 03 6) 0's Kavanagh & Co. . ; : 4 : DS 358 Oo nO 
Parr, Sanders & Thorne 3 : : Fe RAO. Oy, O Wheeler . ‘ ; é : : j ie 32henO nO 
Nicks Bros. . : ‘ ; , , reash AO. O Jackson . , ‘ : : : : Sak buen © 
Manning. ; ; ; ; MT pea eo 345-4. 0 2 C. Horse (accepted). ; ; ‘ 22610? 0 
Lappon & Sons, Cullompton (accepted ) . aL On Ou sO Surveyor’s estimate : ; : : eo ie KOE 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 
SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

WRITE TO 


88 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. W., 


for CATALOGUE. 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


cabs Registered 
: TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


NEEL Oa ON i HARTHAM PARK 
: ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


BRADFORD, 


HEAD To or oye = Ie 
OFFICES BATH. x sa cater oniy of th ite. bt 433 
LIVERPOOL:- wer FFL UA 35 | 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING 
EXCHANGE STE and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS - 
EXCHAt St EAST. @ —_ SL pet IS we 


PORTLAND. 
LONDON DEPOTS: ™ 


fg 
” FAI 


Th 
ny 
“| 
| 


G.W:R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
L&SIW.R. NINE ELMS SW, 
132 GROSVENOR R28, PIMLICO. 


MANCHESTER. . 
TRAFFORD PARK. Ko) 
ee = 


16 


WALTON —continued. 


For the extension of the surface-water sewer along Oat- 
lands Avenue. 


Willis £158 0 o 
Wheeler. Me Pay oe 
Jackson, ~~ 1260 Op NO 
Kavanagh & Co. 97.5.05%0 
Potterton & Co. 96 0 oO 
Streeter & Co. 94.00 
Soan 92 0.0 
Hebburn : 82 0 0 
C. Horse tu (accepted ) 69 0 oO 

O20 


Surveyor’s estimate : : i : 
WALTON-ON-THAMES. 
For laying and construction. of 434 yards of 7-inch stone- 


ware pipe sewer, together with manholes, &c. Mr. R. 

WILDs, engineer. 
Willis - £550 18 6 
Soan : + 409. Ohare 
Streeter & Co. 3990- A> 
Potterton & Co. 3907) =O me 
Hebburn : h 364 10 oO 
Hewett & Sons, Ltd. S40 ig ies 
Kavanagh & Co. 335 16 oO 
Wheeler . B21 PFO. ous 
Jackson . a) ese : : j B15 12 yas 
C. HorsE_i, Weybridge (accepted ) . 201i eae 
Surveyor’s estimate . . ; : 207. 16.70 


THE Homeland Association have published two addi- 
tional handbooks, which are well adapted for those who 
wish to spend their holidays in an English district. One 
relates to the neighbourhood of Huntingdon, the Great 
Ouse, St. Neots and St. Ives; the other to Horsham and 
St. Leonard’s Forest. The two districts are unlike, but both 
are interesting, and offer many objects which are worth 
the attention of tourists. They are carefully written from 
personal observation, aud are therefore superior to guide- 
books which are only compilations. 
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| that bundles of clothes had to 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


In no class of industry has machinery been more success- 
ful than in laundry work. At one time it was monopolised 
by a very humble class of people, and it was well known 
periodically find their way 
to pawnbrokers owing to the difficulty of finding money to 
pay for assistance. Now, laundry work is taken up by 
limited liability companies, and, if well managed, they are 
found to be profitable enterprises. It is not necessary to 
Say anything about the risks of contagion which not so 
many years. ago were a danger to the public. Owing to 
buildings which afe properly designed and to machinery 
all the processes can now be conducted with safety. The 
extent to which machinery is applied can be judged from 
the illustrated pages of the new catalogue of Messrs. W. 
Summerscales & Sons, Ltd. 
public owe much to them for the improvements which they 
have been able to effect in laundry work by their machines. 
Their ingenuity has produced excellent results, and with 
such a guide as the catalogue affords it would not be 
difficult to meet the requirements which are now essential, 
They have special sanitary apparatus such as a hot-air 
fumigator, steam disinfectors, &c. With so many arrange- 
ments for employing heat it is a short step with Messrs. 
Summerscales from the laundry to the kitchen. They 
produce many aids to cooking on a large scale which are 
adapted to public institutions, clubs aud hospitals, as. well 
as improved kitchen ranges which are adapted for ordinary 
houses. The catalogue is worthy of preservation. 


THE special committee of the London Corporation to 
whom, in conjunction with the Bridge House estates com- 
mittee and the streets committee, was referred the considera- 
tion of the question of widening Blackfriars Bridge with a 
view to the linking up of the tramways,. have come to a 
decision in favour of the proposal, leaving the details as to 
the cost and method of. widening and the conditions under 
which tramways should be admitted into the City for further 
discussion, 
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London Representative : 
L. W. BRADBURY, 
206 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


GREATEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS IN MAJOLICA 


PRINTED AND DECORATED TILES IN THE TRADE, a 


Specialty: 


WHITE GLAZED TIL 


For Tunnels, Railway Arches, Dairies, Lavatories, &c. 


Prices, Samples, and Illustrations on application. 


Nat. Telephone No. 310 Central. 
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Established. in 1850, the — 
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Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ RICHARDS, TUNSTALL.” 
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SUPPLEMENT . 
ILLUSTRATIONS. NEW COMPANIES. aad 
CATHEDRAL SERIE3.ST. ASAPH: VIEW ACROSS NAVE, LOOKING Tue prospectus has been issued of Messrs. F. Smith. & Co., 
SOUTH-EAST. Ltd., Carpenters’ Road, Stratford, London, E. The company 
. is formed for the purpose of acquiring and taking over as a 
GAIETY RESTAURANT._THE GRILL ROOM. going concern the business of Messrs. F. Smith & Co., iron 


buildings and roofing manufacturers, Their business has 
increased so rapidly that further. capital is needed for an 
A HOUSE ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS. extension of the works.in order to keep pace with the 
orders placed with them. The use of iron buildings is > 
becoming more and more general. It is estimated that the ! 
SLLESBOROUGH PARISH HALL, BUTLER'S CROSS, NEAR WENDOVER, | British Government alone have expended in this way between 

2,000,000/, and 3,000,000/. during the past three years. The 
capital of the company is 12,000/,, and is divided into 
ARNMORE, FROGNAL LANE, HAMPSTEAD. 5,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares and 
7,000 Ordinary shares of 1/. each. The present partners 
7 aT Enh. = | will take a large portion of the purchase money in Ordinary 
shares. The great success of the business cannot be 
TRADE NOTES. questioned when we are told that during the past four years 
A 1arceE clock with three dials has just been erected in | the profits show an average return of about 80 per cent. per 
the parish church at Elsecar, Yorkshire, by John Smith & | 22num on the capital employed. The subscription list opens 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. - It is generally to the on Monday, next, the 26th inst., and closes on the following 
designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. Friday, June 30. 


Messrs. ArtHUR L. Grsson & Co. have received the Messrs. JoHNnsoN & PHILLIPS have been in business since 
jeontract for ten Kinnear rolling shutters with patent trolley 1875 as electrical, telegraph and general engineers. | The 
wire connections for the car shed at Swadlincote of the | Premises at Old Charlton, Kent, were originally one-eighth 
Burton and Ashby Light Railway. of an acre inextent. It is indicative of the excellence of the 
| ; : 2 manufactures to find that each year has seen an addition 

THE Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd., give notice of their removal | until in 1905 they occupy about 8 acres. The object of the 
from Queen Victoria Street to Rathbone House, 15 and 16 | formation of this company is to allow Mr. W. C. Johnson, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. The new premises are | the sole proprietor since 1893, to retire. This will not affect 
large and admirably lighted, thereby offering adequate | ine fortunes of the new concern, as the business will con- 
opportunity for exhibiting the numerous goods of the com- | tinue to be in the hands of the same general and depart- 
pany. The Tottenham Court Road station of the Central | mental managers who have almost entirely controlled it 
London Railway is within about three minutes’ walk. during the last five years. Messrs. Kennedy & Fox, char- 

Messrs. W. Potrs & Son have just completed a new tered accountants, certify that the profits of Messrs. Johnson 
Cambridge-quarter clock for the Huddersfield Co-operative | & Phillips during the five and a half years ending 
Society, with three illuminated dials 6 feet 6 inches in | December 31, 1904, have averaged 37,664/. per annum. 
diameter, and a set of bells from Lord Grimthorpe’s design ; | The capital of the company ‘is’ 175,000/. divided into 
and also a new hour striking clock showing the time upon | 175,000 Ordinary shares of 12 each.~ The subscription 
three external dials painted and gilt at Warley Church, | list opened on Thursday, June 22, and will be closed on 
near Halifax. the 23rd for town and the 24th for country. 


The LEEDS FIREGLAY CO. ‘* 


HAVE NOW OPENED THEIR 


NEW SHOWROOMS 


2 Yin == 


FIRECLAY ENAMELLED WARE 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, SINKS, 
FITTED SANITARY WARE, &c. 


Se ee 


9 & 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Res ie INSPECTION INVITED. 


~ as ‘ ‘a 
18 THE ARCHITECT & 
‘VARIETIES. 

Tue late Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild has bequeathed 
about. 835,o00/7, for the building and ‘endowment of- a 
sanatorium. : a ah tek « Seam 

_ THE Metropolitan Life Insurance Company are to 
enlarge their New York offices by a tower 70 feet square and 
560 feet high. ; >. ; 

THE site of a small. cigar. shop at the corner of. Wall 
Street, New, York, has been -sold for 140,000/. This works 
out at more than 16s. the square inch and :5,200,000/. an 
acre. the ee 
Tue Foleshill Board of Guardians have received the 
sanction of the Local Government Board to.a loan of 9,250/. 
for the purposes of providing an infectious diseases hospital. 


It was decided to apply to the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners for the loan. 


Tue Board of Trade are in receipt, through the Foreign 
Office, of information from His Majesty’s ambassador at 
Washington to the effect that goods for use in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal coming from countries other than’ 
the United States are free of duty. 


Tue Widnes municipal gasworks produced last year a 
profit of 6,1352, though the gas is the cheapest in the 
world—ts. 6d. per thousand feet. to private consumers 
and Is. 2d. to manufacturers. 
cost I1d@. per thousand feet, and last year the residuals 
more than paid for the coal used. 


SINCE the commencement of the construction of the new 
dock at Avonmouth, Bristol, there have been eight fatal 
accidents, and an inquest was held on Saturday. The 
deceased fell a distance of 13 feet into a trench, which he 
was crossing by means of a truss-beam. He struck his 
head against a stone block, and died shortly afterwards from 
fracture of the skull. The verdict was “ Accidental death.” 

THE Nobel's Explosive Company, Ltd, Glasgow, des- 
patched.on the 17th inst. a special representative to Tokio 
to superintend the erection of a large factory in Japan for 
the manufacture of war explosives. The factory will take 
two years to erect and equip, and it is stipulated that the 
Japanese Government is to have the option of acquiring the 
new factory after ten years. 
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| harbour facilities were 


Production and distribution | 


a 


‘ : veg ull fi ay =! ( : a 
REPORTER. [Joxn 28, 1905, 
a St aera —= 
Tue Anstruther ‘harbour ‘commission have asked ¢ 
Board of Trade for approval of a scheme of harbour exte 
sion to cost 36,000/. eo: 
fishing industry, and it 


Possible to raise the 24,000/, of the total cost, 


that a free grant to carry out the improvemént will be 
obtained. p 


Tue Local Government Board has refused to allow the 
Brighton Corporation to borrow 4,000/, in order to pay t 
cost of laying down a track for'the motor speed trials to be 
held by the Automobile Club in July. It is contended that 
the road was in no need of any repair. The cost of the 
work, which is nearly completed, will now have to be borne — 
by the ratepayers. Kear | 


THE renovation of the roof of Cannon Street railway a 
station, which has just been completed, occupied sixty men 
for sixteen months and cost 12,210/, The materials used 
included 123 tons of paint, 195 tons of ironwork, 21,000 
square. feet of zinc, 20,500 slates, 38,000 square feet of 
glass, 865 gallons of oil, 45 tons of putty, 14 tons of nails 
and 3,300 gallons of petroleum. é 


Tue directors of the London and N orth-Western Railway 
Company have accepted the tender of Messrs. Holme & 
King, Ltd., railway and public works contractors, Liverpool, — 
amounting to about 400,000/., for the construction of a new 
dock at Garston, covering an area of some 16 acres. The 
work consists in the removal of about 1,500,000 cubic yards. 
of €xcavation, and ig mostly in red sandstone. rock, which — 
has to be conveyed along the main line of: railway and 
tipped upon land at Ditton Junction, so as to form extensive 
goods sidings there. . The sea walls are ofa heavy type, 


and consist of cement concrete to the extent of ‘upwards of — 
100,000 cubic yards. , 


THe Southwark Borough Couneil: recently served a — 
notice on the trustee of an estate in Walworth requiring © 
one of the rooms to be’ stripped and cleansed because the: — 
Sanitary inspector considered that the walls showed signs — 
of being verminous. The requirement to strip the walls. q 
was disregarded, and the new paper was put on over the ~ 
old.| The case was brought to the Lambeth police court on 4 


out. 


AOLKO 


window glass. 


Outside Surface. 


“MAXimum LICHT GLASS.” 


THE ONLY DAYLIGHT INCREASING WINDOW GLASS 
COMBINING LENSES AND PRISMS. 


NO_DARK BUILDINGS, rooms, or base. 


ments where this glass is used, 


GIVES 5 to 40% MORE LIGHT than any 
NL 
flat-back prismatic glass on the market. 


ORNAMENTAL IN: APPEARANCE inside and 
patel le URGE 


STRENGTH immeasurably increased. 
not crack like ordinary prismatic glass, 


DIFFUSION. OF. LIGHT is complete. .. 
ALL SHADOWS ELIMINATED. 


MAXimum LIGHT GLASS . . 


Is supplied in sheets for glazing like ordinary 


Also in ornamental patterns glazed in lead. 
And in crystal tiles framed in copper. 


Patentees ‘and Manufacturers: 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, LTD, 


E. J. DOBBINS, Managing Director, 
34 Victoria’ Street, LONDON, S.W. - 


Agents and Stock in every Principal City and Provincial Towns, 


|ELECTRIC 
A. SMITH & STEVENS, 


Why do Architects prefer our Automatic 


Electric Lifts 2 p. 


Because they save them trouble and do 
not get out of order, and occupy less space 
than other machines of the type. ; 


Does 
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DL SMM 4 STEERS 
a A SHUM A STEVENS 


BATTERSEA, LON DON. 
Manchester Branch. 3 
- Norton Street, Greengate. ~ 
'Birmingham.——. 9.0.4. irehibiel 
W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. 
Scotland.— y 
W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. 
Dublin.—"s. e Sree @ 
Booth Bros., 
Holland.— te a feats 
Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, 
| haven 37, Rotterdara. 
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he 16th inst. 
10 nuisance, the Council 
2yidence was also called 
-o strip walls, except for 


that, without 


accordingly. 
be an appeal. 


——— 


jam waited on Monday 


‘Tt was stated that a 
‘the Nechells 
A meeting of unemploy 


large 


j,000, and of that number 400 


tramway work. ° ‘Many 


employment. In reply to the deputation his lordship again 
tramways committee could not dictate 


pointed out that, the 
to the contractors. 


; He 


‘efore:the members of the committee and the contractors, 
and that investigations should be made so 


+he exact state of affairs concerning 


and “imported” labour. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Mr. FRANK BAILEY, the 


Electric Lighting Co., 


audited, there 1s no doubt that they would show a loss. 


‘Ata meeting of Kirkcaldy Town 
‘the report by Mr. O. 


inst., 


THE ARC 


For the defence it was contended that the 
valls were not verminous, 


more than two papers upon 
laying down a hard and fast general rule, 


ease the walls ought to be 
It was intimated that probably there would 


A DEPUTATION OD behalf of the unemployed 
upon the Lord Mayor, 
of thé-tramways committee, in reference to the importation, 
‘as they allege, of outside labour on the tramway 


tramway route were strangers to Birmingham. 


Ltd., states: that if the.accounts of the 
borough councils supplying electricity were accurately 
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and that as there was, therefore, 
had no power to issue the order. 
to show that it was not customary 
special reasons, unless there were 
them. The magistrate said 
in this 
and made a order, 


DurinG the 


stripped, 


in Birming- , 
as chairman | The undertaking, 
contracts. 
proportion of the men engaged on 


ed had been recently attended by 
had some knowledge of 
of these men had been refused | which would 
power lamps.’ 
to bring the complaint 


promised a long lease, 


as to determine 
the employment of local 


viction that in 


engineer of the City, of London 


Council ‘on the 19th 
F. Francis, burgh electric 
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The best customers 
America, Japan, the 


water-power for the production 
purposes, is to proceed on a very extensive scale, the cost 
running into six figures. 

Tue Welshpool ratepayers 
favour of’ the introduction of 
refuse is, itis said, sufficient to find work for a destructor, 
give power for lighting 1,500 eight candle- 

In addition a landowner has offered. to let 
e turbines by 
which would enable them to produce current 


the Council have th 


as cheaply as a farthing 

Mr. James DALRYMPLE, the Glasgow 
who was invited to Chicago to advise Mayor Dunne on the 
municipalisation of the local lines, 
America municipal ownership could not be 
completely successful because political considerations domi- 
nate the situation without regard to the real needs of the 
community. The only specific for the 
use of a Civil Service system. 

Messrs. GRIFFITHS & Co., the contractors for the Lincoln 
electric trams, are to commence 
without delay. The 
weeks of, the commencement, 
will not occupy mor 


18, 


in order of value are British North 


United Kingdom and Mexico. 
thunderstorm which passed over the 
Manchester district on Monday afternoon an electric tram- 
car going along Oldham Road, Waterloo, near Ashton, was 
struck by lightning and set on fire. 
extinguished with water, 
continue its journey. 

Tue contract for the extensive electric works proposed 
at the head of Loch Leven, Glencoe, 
inium Company has_ been given to 
which includes 


The flames were soon 
but the tramcar was unable to 


by the British Alum- 
Sir John Jackson, Ltd. 
the utilisation of local 
of electricity for industrial 


have passed a resolution in 
electric light. »The town’s 


the river at a low rent on 


per unit from water-power. 
tramway manager, 


has declared his con- 


disease was the full 


the work of construction 
contractors must finish within twenty 
but they calculate that they 


e than seven or eight weeks in accom- 


engineer, was submitted, showing deficits of 403/. on electric 
lighting and 1,500/. fully on tramways. : 

Tue exports of electrical plant and material from the 
United States show an increase, the figures for the ten 
months ended April last being 9,915,100 dols., as against 
8,722,957 dols. for the same period of the preceding year. 


plishing the work. The line will be double, and the road- 
way under the railway bridge near Boultham Avenue will 
have to be lowered to admit the passage of the ‘* double- 
decker ” cars. 

Tue result of the year’s working of the Southport 
Corporation’s electricity department has been a net profit 
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of 3,355/. From the total revenue of 22,593/. there was a 
gross profit of 14,771/.. Interest and sinking fund absorbed 
11,4157. The amount now paid in reduction of debt 
amounts to. 32,878/.. The surplus has been dealt with as 
follows :—In aid of rates, 2,500/. ; rates suspense account, 
284/.; and balance and profit and loss account, 5701. _For 
the next financial year 2,500/. has been promised in aid of 
the rates. The gross profit of the Corporation gasworks 
amounted to 23,989/., an increase of 1,6512, while the net 
profits were 11,473/., an increase of 1,473/. 


THE arrangements for the electrification on a new 
system of the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
from Victoria to London Bridge, va Battersea Park, Brixton 
and Peckham Rye, are making satisfactory progress. In this 
case the electric conductors will be overhead instead of 
being on a three-rail system, and continuous current will 
not be used. The overhead conductor will be so constructed 
and supported that even in the event of any breakage it will 
not be possible for it to descend more than a few inches, 
and it will then still be outside the loading gauge. 


Tue Clyde Valley Electrical Power Company’s new 
generating station at Yoker, which has been erected and 
equipped by the British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Ltd., was opened cn Wednesday. A 
similar station has been erected at Motherwell by the same 
contractors, as well as various sub-stations dotted over the 
company’s area, which comprises about 750 square miles. 
The chimney is built on the Alphonse Custodis system, and 
is 225 feet high above the foundations, with an internal 
diameter at the top and bottom of 11 feet and 14 feet 
respectively. : 

THE annual report by Kirkcaldy burgh electrical 
engineer on the electric-lighting and tramway schemes 
shows that on the electric lighting there is a net deficiency 
of 403/ 16s. after paying all interest on the sinking fund 
charges, and to this must be added a debit balance last year 
of 42¢. 10s. 2d. The net revenue from private lighting was 
not increasing so fast as anticipated, the increase only 
amounting to 388/. 6s. 1d. for last year. This was due to 
the small number of consumers. It was proposed to lay 
before the committee asuggestion to have an electric house- 
hold apparatus exhibition to advertise the undertaking. 
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THE Simplex Steel Conduit’ Company, for their own ~ 
protection, and with the object of removing an obsolete — 
patent which caused some uncertainty in the electrical 
trade in reference to patents connected with the continuity — 
methods for socket joint conduits, obtained the authority of 
His Majesty’s Attorney-General to present a petition to the ar 
High Court of Justice for the revocation of the said patent pe 
on June 3 in the Chancery Division of the High Court of — 
Justice, before Mr. Justice Joyce. The Metallic Seamless _ 
Tube Company, Ltd., who had alleged there was an infringe- 
ment of their patent, submitted to an order for the revoca- By 
tion of the above patent, and judgment was entered 
accordingly in favour of the Simplex Steel Conduit Com. 
pany, with costs. y 


received numerous representations regarding the charges — 
for current. The accounts for the year just closed have 
yet to be made up, but they are confident that they will be — 
able to reduce thé charges for current to shops, ware- 


hours per year maximum demand and _ 1d. thereafter. to 
32d. per unit for the first two hours’ use maximum demand. 
All consumers, therefore, whose consumpt is under the 
average two hours per day will receive a’ substantial 
benefit. They also expect to reduce the charges for stair- 
lighting from 25s. per lamp per annum to 15s. per lamp:per 
annum. ; . 

Mr. Grauam Harris as arbitrator at the Middlesex 
Guildhall, Westminster, opened on Monday the hearing of 
a claim made by Messrs. William Griffiths & Co., con- 
tractors, against the Middlesex County Council. The claim 
arose in ‘connection with the. construction. of the Middlesex 
Light Railways system. Messrs. Griffiths contracted to lay 
the track in Tottenham, and estimated that they would com- 
plete the work in twenty weeks. Actually the work 
occupied fifty-five weeks, and Messrs. Griffiths claimed to. 
be paid the extra cost involved in watching and lighting, 
rent of local offices, and other matters on the ground that — 
the delay was due to causes for which the County Council 
was responsible. 

Tue Mayor of Bournemouth and other members of the 
Town Council, who signed a cheque for 750/., voted by 
a majority of the members, authorising a payment to Mr. 
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F. W. Lacey, borough engineer, for extra remuneration in 
carrying out the electric tramway scheme, were recently 
surcharged by the district auditor with that amount. They 
appealed to the Local Government Board against the sur- 
charge, and have. since received a reply stating that “the 
Board were of opinion that the disallowance and surcharge 
were lawfully made, and they confirmed, the auditor’s 
decision, but in consideration of all the circumstances the 
Board decided to exercise the equitable jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon them by remitting the disallowance and sur- 
charge.” ie ; * 

Tue memorandum of agreement between the Corpora- 
tion and the Edinburgh and Queensferry Tramway Com- 
pany relative to the proposed tramway from Edinburgh to 
Queensferry was under consideration on Monday. The 
fifth clause provides that the part of the undertaking within 
the city shall be executed by the promoters at the sight of 
and to the satisfaction of the Corporation or their engineer ; 
the promoters are to keep in repair so much of the street as 
lies within their rails and 18 inches on each side of them, and 
there is a clause protecting the drains, &c. The ninth 
clause gives the Corporation power to say what system of 
electrical traction is to be used, the tenth prohibits the 
company from erecting their power station within the city 
or of selling electric power or light within the city boun- 
daries, and the eleventh clause contains powers of purchase 
by the Corporation of the tramways in whole or in part 
on specified conditions. There are clauses also dealing 
with running powers, workmen’s cars, &c., and the company 
are to be bound to carry passengers for three miles beyond 
the city boundary at 1d. a mile. 


/ 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Ture Govan Dean of Guild Court have granted a warrant 
to reconstruct Bellahouston academy, and erect a further 
block facing Clifford Street to the south of the present 
‘school. The new seminary will have accommodation for 
over 1,200 children, and there will be a gymnasium and a 
swimming pond. The cost of the scheme is 17,000/. — 


Axsout 30,009 bricklayers. ani others engaged in the 
building trade in Westphalia, says the Daily Chronicle 


Berlin correspondent, have been dismissed in consequence 
of no agreement with their employers having been come to 
regarding an increase of wages which they demanded a 
fortnight ago. The employers were inclined to grant their 
demands on condition that the workmen broke up their 
union organisations. This they declined to do. 


THE. Queen Victoria Memorial hospital at Cheetham, 
Manchester, is to be altered in order: to provide more 
accommodation for its inmates and for a large staff of 
administration. The proposed alterations, as designed by 
Mr. H. Arnold Turner, architect, of Eccles, will provide: 
accommodation for more nurses and probationers, and wilt 
include also the reconstruction of the house surgeon's and! 
the matron’s apartments. Another feature of the propose& 
alterations is the enlarging of the hall and the construction 
of a new entrance in the Renaissance style. 


Cotoner R. Barciay SHaw,-of the firm of Messrs. W- 
Shaw & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, who died last week, was one 
of the foremost Scottish contractors. His father died when 
he was nineteen, and Mr. Barclay Shaw at once assumed 
control of the business. His tender was accepted for the 
erection of the buildings for the Glasgow exhibition of 1883 
as also for those of 1901. Under his supervision the ex- 
tensions at Woodilee asylum were completed at a cost of 
over 70,000/. Many buildings in the city, including the Fyfe 
Chambers in West George Street and the City Parish Council 
Chambers in George Street, were constructed by his firm. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Association of 
Master Plumbers was held last week in the Building 
Trades Exchange, Glasgow. The annual report stated that 
the membership stood at 180, eleven members having beer 
admitted during the year. The report also dealt with the 
work done, and, in referring to the stoppage of labour by 
the operatives connected with the Amalgamated Society 
on account of the reduction in wages of 4d. per hour, the 
secretary reported that the position, so far as the masters 
were concerned, was practically unchanged since the last 
meeting, the majority of the members finding no difficulty 
in executing their work. It was also reported that several 
operatives who had been members of the Amalgamated 
Society had returned to their work under the new condi- 
tions. The funds of the Association as at April 30 last 
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amounted to 1,085. 6s. 11d@. The following office-bearers 
were appointed for next year:—President, Mr. Chas. 
Hegney; vice-president, Mr. R. 5. Renfrew; treasurer, 
Mr. Jas. Somerville; secretary, Mr. J. Wyle, writer. 


THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND EXHIBITION. 


Tur Builders’ Exchange and Exhibition in Birmingham is 
progressing most favourably. The number of exhibitors 
and catalogues already arranged is 329, and this is being 
added to daily, so that when the day of opening arrives— 
June 29—the whole thing will be in good shape. The 
exhibition is to be opened by the president, Mr. Wm. 
Sapeote, and there will be a large and representative 
gathering of the combined profession of trades. The 
Canadian manufacturers will be in the city on June 26, and 
they are to visit the exhibition. They will be able to see 
there those trades which truly represent the manufactures 
of the district. The position of the Exchange is all that could 
be desired, and the building is both central and well lighted, 
and most adaptable to all that is likely to be required. 
There seems little question, indeed, that this new venture 
in Birmingham is going to be a great success. May it go 
forward, expand and increase. 


THE LATE THOMAS LISTER, C.E. 


On Sunday evening the death took place at his residence, 
Morton, Gainsborough, of Mr. Thomas Lister, at one time a 
well-known engineer, particularly in connection with early 
railway development. According to the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph, he worked in conjunction with the Stephensons, 
also with George Hudson, who was known as the “ railroad 
king.” Mr. Lister was ninety-six years of age, and his life 
story is of unusual interest. He was born at Wath, near 
Doncaster, in 1809, his father being a stonemason. He was 
apprenticed to a carpenter, but bought himself out of his 
apprenticeship at eighteen or nineteen, and went to his 
brother, an architect, at Rotherham. Here he was set to 
make tracings of plans of bridges in connection with the 
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construction of the Grand Junction Railway, now the — 


L.N.W. nen . Y 
In 1837 he assisted in the construction of the Sheffield - 


and Rotherham Railway, and turned ‘the first sod half-way — 


between the two towns. Subsequently Mr. Lister prepared 


an estimate fora line from Blisworth to Oundle for Stephen- — 


son, who next employed him on a branch line from. Black-~ 
burn to Preston, That finished, Mr. Lister was sent in 


‘1841 to superintend the construction of that portion of the — 
then Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway lying — 


between Bole (Notts) and New Holland, on the banks of the 
Humber. 
the Kirton Lindsey tunnel, built on an incline and cut 
through rock full of springs, and the railway bridge over 
the river Trent, where “quicksand” difficulties were suc-_ 
cessfully overcome. 

Mr. Lister was then employed by Mr. John Fowler to 


The most important portions of this work were — 


, 


— a 


cut a canal across the island of South Beveland in Holland. — 
He was engineer to the Gainsborough Urban Authority — 


until 1866, when he entered into the shipbuilding business 
with Mr. Trenery, and in the meantime carried out private 
works for Sir T. Beckett, Lord Middleton and Lord Hawke 
Among other 
enterprises of a private character were the erection of the 
Sheepbridge Ironworks in 1857, also the erection of five 
places of worship in and around Chesterfield. : 

In 1864 he built for a private company the Gains- 
borough waterworks, and in 1867 he became architect and 


| surveyor to Messrs. Marshall & Co., of Gainsborough, a 


position he held until a few years.ago. He undertook many 
other important works during that time, 

As might have been expected, Mr. Lister had a rich fund 
of reminiscences. He was connected with the building of 
the first “skew” bridge, notable in connection with all 
Stephenson’s contracts, and his experiences of Yorkshire 
engineering works are particularly interesting. It was in 
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December, 1836, that he was sent into Yorkshire to prepare — 


an estimate for a line of railway from Sheffield to Rother- 
ham for an independent company. Mr. Swanwick was the 
engineer-in-chief. _ Stephenson’s tender for this line was 
66,000/., and the works were commenced on February 28, 
1837, at Brightside, where Mr. Lister turned over the first 
sod. Here the chief feature of the work was a cutting, 
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and the geological formation was found to be very interest- 
ing. ‘In Mr. Lister’s own words, “Thousands of fossil 
ferns were exposed, in perfect figure and profile, as when 
- they were green fronds, and ‘now’ are ‘coal.’” In describ- 
ing this work, Mr. Lister says.in one of his reminiscences :— 

“The line passed through the Holmes Works, Mas- 
borough, of the late Samuel Walker & Co. He (Mr. 
Walker) began life as a working foundryman, and died 
worth 13 millions. About the year 1813 the Vauxhall 
Bridge, London, was built at these works by S. Walker & Co. 
I well remember, as a little boy, walking over this bridge 
with my father, before it was removed, to London. Previous 
to this a bridge was, built here for the East Indies. It 
was here also that Mr. Isaac Dodds commenced a_ loco- 
motive engineering establishment, under the management 
of Mr. John Bell, a North-countryman, who became loco- 
motive engineer and superintendent at Swinton, under the 
South Yorkshire, now the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company (the Great Central). 
Holmes Works the line passed through a rock cutting, 
where a slip occurred—a common occu 
which make it necessary to h 


ave a watcher to warn the 
men while at work. In this instance the necessary warning 
was given, but one man ran under to'‘secure his shovel and 
was killed.” 

In another of his reminiscences Mr. Lister says :—- 

“Tn 1838, on the occasion of the coronation of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, we had a general holiday: Mr. Stephenson 
brought out all his stud of eighty horses with their drivers 
decked with rosettes and ribbons, finishing in the evening 
with a grand dinner at the Crown inn, Rotherham. At the 
opening of the Sheffield and Rotherham line a festive 
gathering of shareholders and friends was assembled at the 
Tontine hotel, Sheffield, when I heard Mr. George Stephen- 
son make the following statement -—'] congratulate the 
shareholders of the Sheffield and Rotherham Railway in 
this undertaking, inasmuch as their line will be the only one 
that will ever come into Sheffield. Whatever connection 
Sheffield may have with other places must enter by their 
line’ Ialso once heard him say on the platform at Chester- 
field :—‘ If Joe Locke ever makes a tunnel through Wood- 
head I will eat my hat.’ While the works on the Sheffield 
and Rotherham line were in progress, Stephenson took 
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contracts on the Midland, ‘the Greasboro’, Masboro’ and 
Wath lines. On the latter (Wath, my native place) was 
the first locomotive engine for, constructive purposes in- 
troduced in consequence of the long distance the eatth 
had to be carried. The Greasboro’ and Masboro’ contract 
joined the Sheffield and Rotherham at Masboro’ station, 
and was under the management of Mr. George Mould and 
Mr. John Stephenson, who at that time resided at Rother- 
ham. The Wath and Darfield was,under Mr. T. R. 
| Stephenson, who resided near Darfield, and was assisted 
by Mr. J. Stephenson, jun., of Doncaster. The Altofts and 
Methley, forming two junctions with the Midland near 
Wakefield, were under the management of Mr. Philip, 
Stephenson, who resided at Glass Houghton. It was at 
Normanton station soon after the line was opened that the 
‘electric telegraph was introduced and adopted by the 
| company. One of the clerks gave up his situation under 
the impression that the electric scheme ‘was infernal, 
from the dark regions,’ and he would not haye anything to 
do with it. I remember on one occasion, when the 
directors came over these works, Hudson, the railway king, 
remarked to Stephenson, ‘Stephenson, if you don’t get 
better on with your work I shall put you down that 
embankment.’ Stephenson replied, ‘Yes, Mr. Hudson, you 
must take into account that I shall be there when you do 
so. Hudson was a draper, residing in York, a great 
speculator in abortive schemes of railways, and when the 
bubbles burst he had to refund some quarter of a million, 
became a poor man, and, |! think, went into Spain to, Mr. 
Mould to try and redeem his position.” 

Mr. Lister has many interesting stories to tell of the 
disturbances which took place between the English and 
Irish labourers. He remembered well how to divide the 
two parties. Stephenson called the Irish together, and 
told them if they would follow him he would give them 
protection. 


TECHNOLOGY IN MANCHESTER. 


A proposep scheme for the institution of a faculty of tech- 
nology at Manchester University, which has been the sub- 
ject of a conference between a sub-committee of the educa- 
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tion committee ‘and the Council of the University, came 
up for consideration at the meeting of the Manchester 
education committee on Tuesday. The report of the sub- 
committee stated that the Council of the University is 
prepared to recommend the establishment of a faculty of 
technology on certain conditions. The first members of the 
Board of the faculty are to be the present members of the 
Board of Studies of the school of technology engaged in the 
teaching of mathematics as applied to technical subjects, 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, sanitary 
engineering, applied chemistry, applied physics, architecture 
and building construction, technology of fibres and their 
subsequent treatment, and mining; the Vice-Chancellor and 
five members nominated by the Senate, and the principal 
of the Municipal School of Technology, who will be recom- | 
mended to the court for appointment as first dean of the 
faculty and as a member of the Senate. In the first 
instance Dr. J. T. Nicolson, Mr. W. J. Pope and Mr. 
A. Schwartz are under the scheme to be professors of the 
University and members of the Senate so long as they 
hold their present appointments in the School of Techno- 
logy. It is suggested that their titles should be respectively 
professor of mechanical engineering, professor of applied 
chemistry and professor of electrical engineering, unless 
some other suitable titles are agreed upon. The principal 
of the Municipal School of Technology is to be an officer 
of the University and dean of the faculty of technolog ; 
with a seat on the Senate, “ provided that the procedure as 
to his appointment be that set forth in clause 8.” Clause 8 
is as follows :—“ In the case of a vacancy in the principal- 
ship of the Municipal School ‘of Technology and any 
University professorship or lectureship, the stipend of which 
is paid by the education committee, the following procedure 
shall be adopted :—(a) The Senate of the University and 
the education committee shall each appoint a committee of 
recommendation ; the two committees shall meet and jointly 
discuss the claims of the candidates. (6) The committee 
shall report, either jointly or separately, and such report or 
reports shall be submitted to the Senate and the education 
committee respectively, and both these bodies shall report 
separately to the University Council. (c) The University 
Council shall make the appointment to the professorship or 
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their concurrence. 
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City Council have expressed 


A NOVEL CONTRACT IN BUENOS AYRES. 
A VERY interesting and unusual piece of architectural work, 
one which might have been Planned equally well by 
Penelope or Sisyphus, says the American Architect, has 


recently been carried out in a South American city with — 


such ingenuity and cleverness that, unless the work may 
actually have been carried out by North American contrac- 
tors, the Chilenos are in some danger 
from them by the inhabitants of the Argentine Republic 
their sobriquet of “the Yankees of South America.” The 
Casino on the Rua Maipu at Buenos Ayres was the scene 
of operations, and the problem presented for solution was 
nothing less than its entire reconstruction and considerable 
enlargement without occasioning the slightest break in the 
continuity of the nightly theatrical representations. As 
the change in plan of the stage and auditorium involved 
not only a certain enlargement but a considerable change 
in orientation, the main axis being revolved through 
45 degs., it can be seen that the building operations, which 
involved galleries as well as the parquet, must not 
only have been of considerable extent, but occasioned 


situations where most contractors would have been 
glad to leave scaffolding undisturbed for days at 
atime. Actually, however, all building operations in the 


auditorium and stage had to Stop at about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the time between that hour and the rising of 
the curtain each evening 
chairs, _ stalls, boxes, carpets and hangings, and the 
strengthening of all walls and supports, so as to be able to 
pass the official examination of the building inspectors, 
who each night gave a written permit for the use of the 
building as a theatre for ‘that one night. As the building 
was entirely rebuilt inside and out, of course much of the 
exterior work could go on uninterruptedly through the 
usual working hours, but so far as the auditorium and most 
of the internal work 
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midnight and two o'clock. the following. afternoon had to 
suffice. 

That work of such extent—the building since its enlarge- 
ment has contained audiences of 4,000 persons—could be done 
at all under such unusual conditions, was made possible by 
the most’ precise of plannings and “the most skilful of 
execution, and only’then‘ because “of the. present advanced 


- of bringing framework, and so on, to the job in unusually 
short sections that required a minimum of field-work in 
their installation. As the climate is not severe in Buenos 
Ayres and the ‘building is often used for hippic perform- 
~ ances of one kind or another, the roof over the auditorium 
is made to roll forward over the flat roof of the front portion 
of the building, thus opening the auditorium to full air. 
This movable roof and its electric installation were made in 
the United States. The floor of the parquet is centrally 
supported on pivoted bascule trusses, and this makes’ it 
possible to incline the floor towards the stage and place 
thereon the chairs en gredin in ordinary theatre fashion, or 
tilt the floor. up to a level, so that after the chairs are re- 
moved it may afford a good dancing-floor for public balls. 
As the circus-ring is below the level of this tilting floor, it 
is necessary to dismantle and remove the whole structure 
whenever equestrian performances, horse-shows and so on 
are to take place; at such times the seating capacity lost in 
the parquet is more than made good by the now uncovered 
seats in the basement that surround the ring. The archi- 
tect and contractor clever enough to conceive and carry out 
this interesting piece of alteration were MM. Charles Séguin 
and A. Prunieres. . 


— 
—————————__—__—_— 


THE PONTINE MARSHES. 


On the fringe of the Pontine Marshes, that historic swamp 
which consuls, emperors and popes in vain endeavoured to 
_drain, there lies, says Mr. William’ Miller in the Morning 
Post, a deserted city, a Medizeval Pompeii. The slow train, 
_ which winds round the spurs of the Volscian Mountains on 
its way to. Terracina and the Latin shore, pulls up on the 
margin of a lake, resonant with the hoarse croaking of 
hundreds of Pontine frogs, and in’ five minutes we are 
within the magic circuit of the ivy-grown walls of Ninfa. A 


condition of the art of metal construction and the possibility | 
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tall tower, once the proud creation of Cardinal Peter Gaetani,, 


nephew of the great Pope Boniface VIL, guards the entrance 


to the abandoned town,” whose sole: inhabitants..are the 
butterflies and the lizards and the frogs. A few children 
and a woman, gaunt with fever, the product of the -marshes, 
come here by day to: work at a mill, but no one sleeps 


within the ruined Medizeval fortress. 


Yet here was once a flourishing little community. » On 
one of the deserted churches we could still see the frescoes. 
of saints, painted by some long forgotten. artist, and the: 
long trails of the clematis cover houses once inhabited by 
the vassals of the ancient Pontine family of the Gaetani, 
whose chief still owns the great castle of Sermoneta on the 
hill yonder. A broken bridge half spans a rapid stream, 
which intersects the deserted town, and the Medizval 
streets and the old market-place have long. since dis- 
appeared beneath a thick growth of luxuriant weeds, which 
flourish in the marshy soil. Here some novelist :might lay 
the scene of a stirring romance in the: dim twilight of the 
Middle Ages ; indeed, a legend tells of a ‘fair damsel who 
threw herself, for the sake of her lover, from the Gaetan1 
tower into the silent lake below. » Yet there was a time 
when Ninfa, now so picturesquely desolate, figured largely 
in parchment deeds, and was bought and sold as a valuable 
Far back, in the spacious Byzantine days, when 
Rome was an annexe of Constantinople, and the Imperial 
Exarch still lingered on at Ravenna, the iconoclast Emperor 


' Constantine, he of the unsavoury nickname, granted Ninfa,, 


| only English pontiff, and the mightiest adversary 


and with it lofty Norma, which rises high above us on the- 
' mountain-side, to the sainted Pope Zacharias to be part of 


the Papal patrimony, and here, within one of these roofless. 
churches, a later pope, Alexander IIL., the successor of our 
of 
Barbarossa, was consecrated with all the ceremonies of the 
Medizeval hierarchy. 

But the golden age of Ninfa was the close of the 
thirteenth century, when the Gaetani began to consolidate 
their little Pontine kingdom under the auspices of their great 
kinsman, Boniface VIH. In those days Cardinal Peter paid 
+n hard cash some 94,000/. of our money for the undivided 
possession of the township of Ninfa, and received it fronr 
his Papal uncle as a fief for ever on condition that he 
should never alienate one single stone of it to the hated 
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Colonna. . It was then, too, that Boniface himself bought 
lofty, Norma ‘for 12,009/., so that the Gaetani scutcheon 
might be seen on all the towns of the Marshes, 
But fever was stronger than popes or cardinals. Gra- 
dually ‘the deadly disease of the marshes crept over the 
dwellers by the lake of Ninfa. To-day the station master 
and his family are the sole denizens. of that low-lying 
ground, and for four months every summer they too reside 
up_at Norma, and Ninfa is left without a living soul. Here 
at Jast is a place which modern Italy cannot “ improve ” 
out of its picturesque existence. as 
It is ‘strange to find one of our countrymen in this 
unfrequented region. The stationmaster at Ninfa, at whose 
house we passed the night, had much to tell of the British 
abbot of an adjoining monastery, a man beloved by the 
whole countryside. Early next morning we attended ser- 
vice in this picturesque abbey church, one of whose windows 
commemorates the safe return of a Gaetani from'the great 
struggle between the Cross and the Crescent in the waters 
of Lepanto. Dogs and babies ran about the floor of the 
spacious building, while the peasants in their costumes 
knelt reverently at their devotions. Here, at any rate, the 
populace had much for which to bless the Government of 
the Popes. The fine bridge which leads to the abbey, the 
splendid road which leads in huge serpentines up to Norma, 
were the work of Pius IX., while the one man of modern 
times who has seriously grappled with the problem of the 
Pontine Marshes was Pius VL, the martyr of the Modern 
Papacy, whose name should go down to history in this 
region with that of Appius, the builder of the Pontine road, 
whose huge blocks we traverse outside Terracina, just as 
did Horace on that memorable journey to Brindisi and as 
did St. Paul on his still more famous journey to Rome. 
Terracina still stands, as it stood in Horace’s time, on 
the white limestone cliff, which shows above the dull level 
of the vast plain. At the foot of the rock a colony of herds- 
men and their families from Trella, in the Abruzzi, have 
settled for the winter in conical huts of straw, like the 
Koutso-Wallachs whom one sees in Boeotia. The people of 
Trella are of Saracenic origin, and the women show their 
Oriental ancestry in thé costume which they still wear—the 
white head-dress, on which the picturesque’ pitchers of 
copper or earthenware are so deftly poised, the braces and 
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the dark cloth Gstoned over the skirt. 


does one see so much costume as. here. But Terracina, 


despite the ugly modern town which has grown up near the 


sea, preserves in the tortuous streets of the rock-city all the 
attributes of the Middle Ages. The quaint beasts which 
Support the outer pillars of the fine cathedral must have 


listened to the reading of the quaint charter of Pius IL, who- 
allowed the Jews to live at Terracina “because of the 


necessity which the citizens have of borrowing money.” 


The town: walls contain blocks of stone which withstood | 


many a Papal siege, and if recent excavations have cruelly 
dislodged the ghost of the great Theodoric from the vast 
ruins on the promontory above the town, his memory is 
preserved in the name of the local theatre and in those of 
many a local tradesman. But here the climate and the 
natural surroundings are rather Greek than Italian. Terra- 
cina’ was, indeed, once a Greek city, and in the asphodel 
meadow above the town the traveller might easily imagine 
that he was in one of those Homeric scenes which are so 
common in the islands of the Ionian Sea. 

But we have not far to go from Terracina in order to 
get upon the track of the Homeric hero. A drive of ten 
miles over the plain and among the smouldering fires of the 
charcoal burners takes us to the foot of the enchantress 
Circe’s fabled home, now no longer an island though it 
seems so from afar. Among the herds of black pigs which 
thrive on the mountain there may be descendants of the 
unhappy mortals whom the cunning witch converted into 


| animals, and her name still lingers on in that of this lofty 


and isolated rock—Monte Circeo. 

There is nowadays a greater air of prosperity about 
Terracina and its neighbourhood than might have been 
expected. Living is cheap there; fish, fruit and vegetables 
are abundant, and the people seem to live well. Certainly 
they are not tempted by the distractions of the capital ; for 
there are few who care to take the five hours’ journey to 
Rome behind one of the “ coffee-pots,” as they call the 
engines, which pant laboriously along the railway ata 
speed of fifteen miles an hour. Amid the orange groves 
and the lemon gardens of this old Volscian town men can 


cultivate that equanimity which Horace declared would 


secure happiness even in the depths of the Pontine Marshes. 
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IMPORTANT. NOTICE 


RCHIT 


OF WESTMINSTER. 


is Westminster 
ontres of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineer- 
ag, arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT 
WOOD & CO., Limited, to establish Branch Offices in that 


district at 


43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., 
Uessrs. W. HAY FIELDING & CO. becoming the repre- 


sentatives for all business purposes. 


Advertisements for Tenders, Building Land, Situations Vacant | 


sr Wanted, &c., can be left at those Offices, and copies of 

“The Architect,” “ Builders’ Reporter,” and other publica- 

tions of MESSRS. GILBERT WOOD & CO, can be ob- 

tained as early as at the City Office, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C, * 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Under no circumstances whatever can the proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
jew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s-Compensation Act, we have added to our 


In v 


staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has_ 


made the’ subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 


in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the | 


complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question 


our readers.1\ All letters must be addressed ‘“LEGAL 


ADVISER,’ Officezof “ The Architect,’ Iniperial Build- 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


“The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
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has become one of the most important © 


that may be of interest to. 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
| The authors of signed articles ana papers read in public must 
| necessarily be held responsible for ther contents. 
| No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
| name. and address of the writer—not in every case for 
| publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, €¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Bexuitt.—July 27.—Designs for a public elementary 
school at Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. Premiums of 50/., 30/. 
and 20/. are offered. Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison will act as 
assessor. Secretary of the Education Committee, Amherst 

| Road, Bexhill. 

CARLISLE.—Aug. 1.—Designs and estimates for the 

| erection of school buildings, caretaker’s cottage, &c., on a 

site off Greystone Road. Architects must be , practising 

| exclusively in Carlisle, or resident therein, or whose head 
office has been located there since May 1904. Mr. A. H. 
Collingwood, clerk, 15 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

- Hove.—Aug. 1.-—Designs for new free library, not to 
exceed 10,000/. (exclusive of furniture). Premiums of 50/., 
30/. and 20/. Further particulars, Mr. H. Endacott, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Hove. 

Perry.—Aug. 1.—Plans for (1) reconstruction of the 
existing city hall. at a cost not exceeding 6,o00/., and (2) 
erection of a new hall at a cost not exceeding 15,000/. 
Premiums will be awarded authors of plans placed first, 
second and third in order of merit as follows :—(1) For 
reconstruction, 30, 20 and 10 guineas respectively ; (2) for 
a new hall, 50, 30 and 20 guineas respectively. Instructions, 
general conditions and plan of site from Mr. John Begg, 
town clerk. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


1.—For the construction of 
sedimentation tanks, detritus chamber, percolating filter and 
about 1,700 lineal yards of 8-inch stoneware-pipe sewers, 
| with manholes, &c. Messrs. Herbert Walker & Son, 
engineers, Albion Chambers, Nottingham. 
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BarnsLey.— July 12.—For the following works at the Buildings, Bristol, for the City Council. Mr. T. H. Yabbiecop: 
a 


Om, 
undermentioned schools, for the Education Department of city engineer, 63 Queen’s Square, Bristol. ie: 
the West Riding County Council :—Barugh Provided school 
(junior and infants’ department), whitewash ceilings, colour- 
wash walls, paint inside and outside, and repair (1) chimneys, 
(2) ventilators (ceiling outlets, &c.); Mapplewell Provided 
school (boys, girls’ and junior departments), repair boiler- 
house underdrawn; Mapplewell Provided school (infants’ 
department), whitewash ceilings, colourwash walls, paint e : 
inside and outside; Ardsley Provided school (junior and BuckincHam.—Ayg, 1.—For the erection of the y 
infants’ departments), whitewash ceilings, paint walls, paint royal Latin school at Buckingham. Mr. “W. G. - Wilson, 
inside and outside and repair roofs (slates and spout- architect, 5 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, mr 


Brompton.—July 3.—For the whole or any of the varion: 
trades—namely, bricklayer and mason, carpenter and joiner 
plumber and glazier, slater, painter and ironfounder’s work 
—required in extension of spinning mills at Brompton, nea) 
Northallerton. Messrs. Thos. Winn & Sons, architees 
g2 Albion Street, Leeds. a.” 


ing). Mr. T. Graham, divisional clerk, Education Offices, Burnuam.—July 3.—For the erection of a new room an 

Barnsley. offices at the school. Rev. F. F. Penruddock, Burnham 
BepaLe.—For the erection of schoolroom. Mr. J. Beck, | Vicarage, Bucks. a 

Carthorpe, Bedale. ; ey: Bury.—For the alterations to the co-operative baken, 
Be.rast.—Aug. 15.—For the heating and ventilation of | for the Bury and District Co-operative Society, Ltd. 


the new municipal technical institute. Mr. Samuel Steven- | Wm. E. Gill, architect and surveyor, Derby Chamb 


son, architect, 83 Royal Avenue, Belfast. | Fleet Street, Bury. 4 
BELGRADE.—July 8.—For the building of a new Parlia- | ByrieLp.—July 10.—For the erection of the new Cou ¢ 

ment house. The Accounts Branch of the Public Works | school, Byfield, Northamptonshire. Messrs. Law & Harps. 

Department, Belgrade. | architects, 1 Sheep Street, Northampton. ; 
Bercu Apron.—For alterations and additions to Bergh CarpirF.—July 11.—For the erection of infants’ depar 


architect and diocesan surveyor, 6 Upper King Street, | Bute Terrace National schools, Cardiff. Messrs. Veall 
Norwich. Sant, architects, Cardiff. : 


&. 


Apton non-Provided school, Norfolk. Mr. Arthur J. Lacey, | ment, with classrooms for boys and girls’ tenors. Vall & 
Sy, 


BraprorD.—July 3.—Fcr alterations at Thornbury car CockFlELD.—For the proposed new P.M. school all 
depot. The City Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery alterations to church, Cockfield. Messrs. Davidson & 
Street, Bradford. Phillipson, architects, Pearl Buildings, Newcastle Coa 
. SR ARE  e e : eae rea pee ag Dansy WiskeE.—For reseating, &c., the Wesleyan chapél, 
alterations various rooms ollege. mthToats : a 
Architect’s Department, the Education Office, Manor Row. oe Wiske, near Nore le Lazenby Hall, Danie 
BRADFORD.—July 3.—For heating installations at Thorn. Dar.incton.—July 3.—For supplying and delivering a 
bury and Bowling car depots. The City Architect, Whitaker | the electricity works 7 tons of 12-inch by 6-inch and 12-ineh 
Buildings, Brewery Street. by 5-inch steel girders, with angle plates, bolts, &c., for the 
BrisroL.—July 1.—For the erection of four workmen’s | Corporation. Mr. J. R. P. Lunn, electrical engineer, Elec 
dwellings at the junction of Fishponds Road and Freeland | tricity Works, Haughton Road, Darlington. % 
Buildings, Bristol. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, city engineer, Dewspury.—July 5.—For the plasterer’s work required 
63 Queen Square, Bristol. at the Dewsbury Pioneers’ Industrial Society’s warehouse, 


Bristot.—July 4.—For the erection of four workmen’s | Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Corporation Street, 
dwellings at the junction of Fishponds Road and Freeland Dewsbury. , - 
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FREDK. WALTON & CO., LTD., Sole (Manufacturers and Patentees, 
Castors alice Lene 1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. sib, Gites 


MELLOWES & CO.’S ) . 
ECLIPSE ROOF - GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Fr 
Works : SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
ee eee eee, 
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xecution of the mason and 
evel), including steel and 
lum at Dykebar, Paisley. 
architect, County Place, 


Dyxerar.—July 8.—For the e 
kwork (above damp-course ] 
awork, of the new district asy 
_ T. Graham Abercrombie, 


isley. 
Earsy.—July 


Ale Rie 


SUPPLEMENT 


14.—For the construction of sewage tanks, 


terial filters, storm-water filter, engine-house and other 
rks for the extension of the Earby sewage disposal 
ks, Skipton, Yorks. Mr. H.. A. Johnson, engineer, 15 
ichange, Bradford. 

'Eccies.—July 5.—For the erection of forty-six seml- 
tached houses in and off Lewis Street, Patricroft, Lancs. 
- George Meek, architect, Leinster Chambers, 4 St. Ann’s 
mare, Manchester. 


Feituam.—July 17.—For 
Jtham, Middlesex. Mr. H. T. Wakeham, county architect, 


iddlesex Guildhall, Westminster. 
Giascow.—July 1.—For (1) the digger, brick and mason, 
>, work, and (2) the sanitary 


snience at Gorbals Cross. 
ity Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 
' Grascow.—July 3.—For the erection of a sub-station in 


be . a . . 
tirling Road, Glasgow. Mr. W. W. Lackie, engineer, 75 


Jaterloo Street, Glasgow. 

Giascow.—July 6.—For executing the 
ye decayed stoneware of the western, 
orthern and Queen’s Park police buildings, 
erdown Street police station. The Office of Public Works, 
‘ity Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 

Giastonpury.—July 3.—For the 
Senedict’s bridge. Borough Surveyor, 
Jistrict Council Office. 

Grimspy.—July 3.—For the erection of Sunday school 
nd internal alterations to the Zion Baptist church, Freeman 
street, Grimsby. _ Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, 
Ropergate, Pontefract, and Central Chambers, Castleford. 

Hererorp.—July 12.—For building the chancel, organ 
Jhamber and vestry of Holy Trinity Church, Hereford. 
Messrs. Nicholson & Hartree, architects, and surveyors, 


Hereford. , 


eastern, southern, 


re-erection of St. 
Glastonbury Urban 


alterations at the town hall, | 


fittings required in connec- | 


yn with the extension and alteration of the public con-/| 
The Office of Public Works, | 
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Horncuurcu.—July 3.—For the construction of an out-- 
fall sluice and culvert and works in connection therewith 
at the mouth of the Beam river, Hornchurch, Essex. Mr. 
A. Havelock Case, Broad Sanctuary Chambers, Westmin- 
ster, S.W. : 

IRELAND.—July 4.—For the erection of a villa at 
Helen’s Bay, co. Down. Messrs. Hobart &,; Heron, architects, 
124 Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast, and Dromore, co. 
Down. 

IRELAND.—July 5.—For the 
Douglas, Cork. . Messrs. W. 
28 South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—July 13. 
Roman Catholic chapel at the Omagh district asylum. 
Robert J. Creery, clerk. 

IsLEworTH.—July 15.—For ‘sundry repairs (stonework, 
painting, &c.), for the Isleworth Burial Board. Mr. E. J. 
Partridge, Bank Chambers, 39 George Street, Richmond. 

Kine’s Lvnn.—July 6.—For alterations in the able-bodied 
men’s yard at the workhouse. Messrs. Jarvis & Sons, 
architects, Paradise Parade, Lynn. 


erection of a residence at 
H. Hill & Son, architects, 


—For the erection of a gallery in the 
Mr. 


| arrangements, &c., in 


work of treating 


as also Cam- | 


Lonpon.—July 1.—For alterations to engineering 
laundry at the South-Eastern hospital, 

New Cross, S.E. Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, Office 
| of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


Lonpon. July 4.—For () the conversion of the 

| dwelling-house known as Prospect House, Peckham Rye, 

into dressing-rooms and tenements for park employés ; (8) 

| the erection of dwarf walls and railing along the Dartmouth 

| Park Hill boundary: of Waterlow Park, Highgate; and (c) 

the conversion of the stables at Marble Hill, Twickenham, 

into a bothy and tenements for park employés, for the 

(London County Council. The Superintending Architect’s 
Department, 15 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

Lonpon.—July 4.—For the erection of cottage for horse- 
keeper in the Willesden Council’s storeyard in Dyne Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. Mr. O. Claude Robson, engineer, Public 
Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

Lonpon.—July 5.—For additions and alterations to 
Southwark County Court. The Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of Works, S.W. 
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ELECTRIC 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


wDRO-EXTRACTOR Ss. 


SPECIAL HAN D-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Trade Mark: 


plat tendons 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. "tisnrsmiun. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 


Roofing 
as good now as when first fixed. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


\FRENCH ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED, 


FINEST HYDRO MADE. 
DIT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free. 


For FLOORS, 
WALLS, 


TILES 


HEARTHS, 
FURNITURE, 
&e. 


he TRENT ART TILE CO. 


LIMITED. 
SWADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


ERFECTION 


Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


me HELLIWELL 


‘s PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


_ No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Manufacturers of every description of 
Gold Medal,, Paris, 1867. 


“Vol. LXXII. cf TRE ARCHITECT. 


_ Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Wiorks— BRIDGWATER, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, cc. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


Price 128. 6d. 


STONE-BREAKER 


Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
GOODWIN, BARSBY & co. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


DOUBLE GRIP, 


\ “atug 40 (piayorssas 


SINGLE GRIP. 
WNW 


SECTION ZIHIKWS 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalcegue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Mewporr, Mon. 


AME MANUFACTURING: C2 
15.20 KINGS R°&AD 
| S' PANCRAS IPNDoNnw 


esac: PARQUET: W%oD BLC K 
bg LEADED LIGHT? WAL: TILING 


10 
Lonpon.—July 11.—For the erection of a bric 


shaft 60 feet high, for the Bethnal Green Borou 


gh Council. 
The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bethnal Gr 


een, N.E. 


Lonpon.—July 11.—For the roadwork and platelaying 


required for the construction, for electrical traction on the 
conduit system, of the authorised tramways from Wands- 
worth to Tooting va Red Lion Street, South Street, Garratt 
Lane and Defoe Road, and for the execution of certain 
paving works in connection therewith for the London 
County Council. The total length of the lines is about 


k chimney- 
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PeLpon.—July 1.—For structural alterations, addition 
and repairs to the Peldon schools, near Colchester. Mr, } 
Whitmore, architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. s 


RebRUTH.—July 13.—For the erection of lecture he ap 
and classrooms at U.M.F.C., Redruth. Mr. Sampson Hil] 
architect, Green Lane, Redruth. q 


Renwick.—July 1.—For the whole of the works in cor 
nection with the ventilation, drainage, &c. of the Ren ick 
Council school, Cumberland. 


53 miles, single track. Engineer’s 
Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Lonpon.—July 12.—For the erection of a vaccine station 
, H.M. Office of Works, 


at Hendon. Mr. J. B. Westcott 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Lonpon.—July 19.—For carrying-out the alterations and 
additions to the Board-room and offices 


Union Road, Leytonstone, N. 
Mr. J. Williams Dunford 
Street, E.C. 
LUDDENDENFOoT.—July 3 
steel girder foot-bridge ( 


river Calder at Luddendenfoot, near 
C 


borough engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 


Nortu Berwicx.—July- 3.—For al 
conveniences at the public school. 
clerk, North Berwick. 


Nortu Suretps.—July 4.—For extension 


house at the electricity works, Tanner’s 
Mr. John F. Smillie, borough surveyor, 

NortTH SUNDERLAND.—July 11,—- 
completion of the North 
children. 

PaTRICROFT.—July 5.—For tl 
semi-detached houses in and 
for the Eccles Corporation. 
20 Leinster Chambers, AR St 


Sunderland 


off Lew 


-—For the erection of a light 


in lieu of the present wooden 
structure known as Longbottom wood bridge) over the 


arpenter, county surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 


NeEtson.—July 3.—For the erection of a ferro-concrete 
bridge over the canal in Scotland Road. 


Mr. A. D. Wallace, 


For the erection and 


County Surveyor’s Office, Moot Hall, Newcastle. 
1€ erection of forty-six 


Mr. George Meek, architect, 
Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


The Courts, Carlisl 

Department, County 

near Staveley. 

Street, Kendal. 
SALFOoRD.—July 

blue floor tiles, sin 

worksy Weaste. 


at the workhouse, Salford. 
E., for the West Ham Union. Scottanp.—For 
» architect, 1ooc Queen Victoria plaster 


cart Street, Ayr. 


Halifax. Mr. F. G. 


SETTLE.—July 7. 
stable buildings, &c 
tect, Skipton. 


Mr. ee net 


terations upon the 
4-inch cast-iron 
and the constru 
of the engine- 
Bank, North Shields. 


Messrs. Jenkins & 
Tynemouth. 


Aberdeen. 


Soutu Brent, 
to the South Brent 
Office, 1 Richmond 


new school for 230 


is Street, Patricroft, ings and other work 


Mr. S. E. Burgess, b 


> 


Row, South Shields. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S 


(LIMITED) 


“INK-PHOTO” 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE'S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


for 1905, price 6d., post7d.; 


Leather, 1s. Telephon 


PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *ostnaz cisnme 


y WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLI 4 KER, Screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
Sewage Treatment. 


in Building Works or 
Prompt deliveries by our own 

vans in London or by R 

Apply, 


ail or Barge in any quantities. } 
CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 


3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, ‘‘ Clokeful, London.” | 


1. 7383 Gerrard | 


‘TRUE-SCALE’ ™ 


Permanent Black 
. Lines on Machine | 
PHOTO PRINTS iiswii- fee 
: Whatman, or Linen, | 
Being a dry process the scale is absolute. | 
VINCENT BROOKS, DAY & SON, Ltp. 
48, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C, 
Specimens and prices on application. 
FR AO ING CASES for THE ARCHITECY. 
Price 2s,—Office: Imperial Buiwings, 
Ludgate Circus. London, E.C, 


e No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLI 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


Drawings Enlarged and Reduced by a New Process at 
very reasonable prices. 


WW. EE. STANLEY & CoO., td... 
13 Ratbway APPROACH, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 
New Revised Price List post free. 

Telephone No. 871 Hop. ‘Teleg. Address, “ Tribrach, London,” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘“FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


HARDWOOD 


OINERY 


Inexpensive 
Interiors, 


GAVIN CRAIG & CO, 


YARDLEY WOOD, 
near BIRMINGHAM. 


To ARCHITECTS. 

WE are Specialists in the 
manufacture of High-class 
Designs. 


Reston.—For the erection of a v | 
Mr. Joseph Bintley, architect, 7 Lowther | 


Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall 


and electric-lighting work of addi 
tions to the Ayr Court-house. Mr. Allan St 


ScULcoaTES.—July 
window to the kitchen 
of the cottage homes a 
architect, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 


SHETLAND.—July 22 


pipes, including cutting and filling tracks, 
ction of a reservoir and o 
nection with the water 


July 15.--For alterations and additions. 
Council school, Devon. 


SoutTH SHIELDs,— 


Cc Atlas Stone Co., Ltd., Cambridg 


GARRATT 


Mr. J. Forster, clerk of works 
é. 


illa residence at Restor 


5: 


—For about 3,500 square yards ofth Tae 
il, 


ar to the sample at the Salford sew 


the mason, joiner, slater, plumber 
tions and alterg 


evenson, 14 Cath 


1r.— For the addition of a square : 
of the house of the superintendent 
t Hessle. Mr. T. Beecroft Atkinson, 


—For th 


€ erection of a residence, w 
., at Sett 


le. Mr. James Hartley, archi: 
.—For about two miles of 3-inch ane 
ther works in con- 


alloway, Shetland. | 
architects, 16 Bridge Street, 


supply of Se 
Marr, 


The Architect's” 
Road, Exeter. zz 
July 17.—For the erection of the build- | 
S in connection with the public abattoi : 
orough engineer and surveyor, Chapter 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. . | 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 1 

73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8d 
.POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samp 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. Ltd., LIVERPOGi. 


ifferent kinds), 


MOSAICS. 
““Foothold” Paving Slabs; 
Artificial Stone. 
Granitic “In Situ.” — 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. _ 
A a 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK 


As used by War Office 
AND 


London School Board. 


I 7B 4] 
& CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


| 
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Supeury.—July 10.—For new sanitary annexes and 
nage, for the Sudbury (Suffolk) Board of Guardians. , 
ssrs. Clare & Ross, architects, 1 West Street, Finsbury 
sus, London, E.C. 

Swinpon.—July 3.—For the alteration and enlargement of 
Swindon and North Wilts secondary school and technical 
jtution. Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect, Victoria Road, 
indon. 

TricnmoutH.—July 3.—For the erection of an isolation 
spital, mortuary, laundry, administrative block, &c., on 
Bitton estate. Mr. C. F. Gettings, surveyor and water 


rineer, Town Hall, Teignmouth. 
Tipron.—July 3.—For alterations and provision of par- 


ons at Tipton Green and Great Bridge Council schools. | 


). Long, architect, 21 New Street, West Bromwich. 


| Tornes.—July 7.—For the erection of the stands, bridge. 
ddock and offices for the Totnes and Bridgetown races, 
: W. M. Tollit, surveyor, 10 High Street, Totnes, Devon. 


| TynemoutH.—July 4. 
use at the electricity works, 
1e Draughtsman’s Office, Electricity Works. 


Wates.—For pulling- 
tel, together with shop and stables, in Market Street, 


mtypool, and also for alterations and additions to the 
'alpole hotel at Llanhilleth. Messrs. Swalwell & Havard, 
‘chitects and surveyors, Steam Packet Chambers, Dock 
-reet, Newport. 

Wates.—For the erection of seventy-eight houses, in- 
uding two business premises, at Duffryn Rhondda, 
ymmer, P.T. Messrs. W. B. Jones & Peregrine, architects 
ad surveyors, Bank Chambers, Port Talbot. 


Wates.—For the erection of a residence at Gwbert-on- 
ea. Mr. S. G. Adams, 21 St. Mary Street, Cardigan. 


Wates.—July 1.—For the erection of a vicarage house 
t Wales, near Kiveton Park. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
rchitect, The College, Durham. 
Wates.—July 1.—For carrying-out certain alterations 
nd repairs at the following elementary schools, for the 
Yenbighshire education committee :—(1) Council school, 
“locaenog ; (2) Pentrecelyn Council school, Llanfair Dyffryn 


—For the extension of the engine- | 
Tanners Bank, North Shields. | 


down and rebuilding the George | 
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Clwyd; (3) Council school, Ruthin; (4) Higher Grade 
school, Penygelli; (5) boys and girls’ Council school, Rhos- 
llanerchrugog. Mr. W. D. Wiles, county surveyor, 15 Well 
Street, Ruthin. : 

Wates.—July 3.—For the erection of a stone bridge 
over the Llywernog at Rhydsaddler, near Ponterwyd. Mr. 
Hugh Hughes, clerk, 8 Market Street, Aberystwyth. 

Watss.—July 3.—For the construction of a_ service 
reservoir, filter beds and other works at Frampton, near 
Liantwit, Major, with cast-iron supply, compensation and 
distribution mains, &c., for the supply of water to Llantwit 
Major. Messrs. Kirby, Son & Brown, water engineers, Stow 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


Wa es.—July 3.—For the erection of two houses at 
Maesycwmmer. Mr. W. A. Griffiths, architect and sur- 
veyor, Pontilanfraith, Mon. 

Wates.—July 7.—For the repairs and alterations of the 
Swansea market. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, 
39 Castle Street, Swansea. 

Wates.—July 8.—For the erection of new offices at the 
Ruabon (Cefn) Council school. Messrs. Evans & Roberts, 
secretaries, Education Offices, Ruthin. 

Wates.—July 8.—For the erection of fifty houses at 
Pwllgwaun, Pontypridd, for the Danylan Building Club. 
Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Ponty- 
pridd. 

Wa es.—July 10.—For alterations and additions to the 
Golf clubhouse, Radyr. ‘Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, 

architect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 10.—For alterations, &c., atthe Brynmawr 
police station. Mr. Charles W. Best, county surveyor for 
Breconshire, County Hall, Brecon. 

Wates.—July 12.—For alterations and additions to the 
rectory house, Liangattock-juxta-Usk. Mr. W. H. Dashwood 
Caple, architect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


Wates.—July 21.—For the additions and alterations, 


&c., to the workmen’s hall and institute at Nantymoel, near 
Bridgend. Mr. J. Morris Williams, architect and surveyor, 


Blackmill. 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


PANITE ror BUILDIN 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


RESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


E ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LID., 
NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


ACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 
Manufacturers ead Erectors of Improved i AYWOo0 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, | 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


‘Thornaby. 


Q. Glazed 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS FROSTERLEY 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


D & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


ricks. 


MARBLE. 


Agents: 
Stockton-on-T ees. 


Steam Marble Mills, 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 
WHAT USERS SAY. 


J. Thomasson & Sons, 


Messrs. ¢ 
ed on our premises. 


write :—*A small fire occurr 


May-Oatway Alarm worked i 
before the Automatic Sprinkler went off.’ 
What have you done to limit your loss ? 


Mesirs. §. Henderson & Sons, Ltd. 


Edinburgh, write :—‘‘A 
during the dinner bour on 


Works: MOIRA, 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 


Telegrams, ‘ Haywood, Moria.” 


May-Uatway install 
saved a very serious loss. 
of security in having an auto 
gives immediate warning to £ 
Fire Brigade as well.” Loss under £50. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Spinners, of Bolton 


satisfactorily, 10 minutes 
Loss £48. 


Biscuit Works, 
fire broke out in our factory 
January 18, 1905, when the 
ation (put in since our previous fire) 
We now have a pleasing sense 
matic system which not only 
our own staff, but calls the 


and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 
eee 
Telegrams, 
‘plackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No. 236. 
Nottingham, 


National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
FINIALS, CHIMNEY POTS, VENTILATORS, 
e Cc. 


Spécialite—WINDOW HEADS. 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM.—Rt. Hon. Richard 
Seddon, P.O., Premier, writes :—“ This system has been 
largely adopted in New Zealand, and has given the greatest 
satisfaction.” (The Government are the largest user's ; 
protecting Schools, Asylums, “c.) 

Mr. H. Jenkinson, Printer, Leeds, 
March 16 and December 12. Both instantl 
Fire Station by the May-Oatway Fire Alarm, and resulting 
in comparatively little loss.” Olaims paid, £10 and £60 
respectively. What have you done to limit your loss ?— 


Send for circular, or call and inspect 94 Paul Street, 
E.0. ; Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. 


writes :—* Fire 
y signalled to 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
retites TENDERS. Ks CARDIFF. 


For organ-chamber, additions ' and renovations to the 


BRIGG. ji Tabernacle chapel,, The Hays: Messrs. R. & ex 
For laying about 15,009 yards of cast-iron - water-pipes, WIt1ams, architects: ‘7 ie 
rateoinie from Bich . 7-inch diameter, and for the | Shepton & Sons. . . . 1° (£1297 6 a 
supply and fixing of valves and fittings, for the Brumby | Allen& Sons.  .  . gt 1,085 Om) 
and Frodingham Urban District Council. Mr. Atrrep Morgan ‘i . . . : - 1,070 Oa 
ATKINSON, engineer. Williams & Thonras . ; : ’ - 1,070 0 9) 
Jenkins & Son. ; : : . - 43,199 8 1 Knox & Wells. : RSs ; : 10 ee 
Waghorn Bros. . ; ‘ ; - 3/03 Seas pases - SG Wi ; : + Sle - 1,048 9 se 
Baltes ; a pie ymonds & Co. . : : : s - 1,020°3% 10 
Barry. : ; j Ly zeey eae Griffiths & Son . : ‘ : : - 1,005 Oli 
Bennie & Thompson . : . "2485 ro | pact & Sons. ; ; ’ - 9 94a 
Ball & Co. . ' 02,202 ter ee ie ena : ; ; °) ite nee 
Buckley ; i . 42,242 BG Gough Bros. ; : : : : -.. 917 a 
Merciith Bros. ; » 2,194 44 3 G. Hatcett (accepted) . ; : é ; 800 Io 
Vickers ; : : : ; 5 - 2,174. 5 % CARLTON COLVILLE. ~ 
Aves & Houston . . . : . - 2,144 18 4/ For alterations and additions at Carlton Colville, Suffolk, 
ja Ws Deanilta= . . : : - + TOTO meee 9 for the Rev. L. W. H. Andrews. Mr. HERBert je 
Holmes & Sons . . : : . » 1,359:%0. 4 GREEN, architect, 31 Castle Meadow, Norwich. ee 
Spardlow . ; : . . . - 1,840 0 0 Chaston & Grimson : : ‘ : - £885 19 
Ashley . . . . . ° . - 1,780 0 o =earle. . ‘ : : : ie ae .  St5 i 
Macdonald . ; : ; : : - 1,767 12 eo Cole E : f ‘ ; ; ; : 792 sme 
Sei ath Le . . . . . . ede 8 10 G. E. Hawes, Norwich (accepted conditionally) 701 18 
. & Ss. Kearsley = 7 : ; : oe ORR ans 
Harper. , ; : : : ; 2) 862 ag q s . CHESTER. : ; ca 
Graaiord ae ; E : ; j ee For sewering, preliminary road _formation, edging and — 
Sangwin ; f { ' \ ~ WAT Lor At channelling in connection with the Jaying-out: of @ 
Brebner & Co. —. b ; : : 2 fr 4g9 aon building estate. Mr. Joun Littte, engineer, Carlisle. 
T. Jackson, jun. . ; ¢ . . 87,3018 wang Hutton . . ; , . ; . - £2,910 13 
Parkin & Co. Pair cs cone ae aCe oe ee eee 3 
gy Reel aaa : ; ; cans 12 aaa Bennie & Thompson . ; : : :) 2;467 ae 
22. LOS ae ae Owens . : , ; : : : i. 2,462, 0mm 
BRIERLEY HILL. Brebner 2,458. fo) 
For altering and improving town hall. Mr. Lewis HarpEr, Lowe & Sons : ‘ : , - 2,396 18 
surveyor. Harris . ; : ; ; ; : - 2,385 0 Ga 
Male . : P : 2 : ; . 41,500 .0 oO Bullen Bros. ; ; fs ‘ ; - 2,361 10 iam 
Jakeman & Round : MEME ei Davies & Co. . 5 , : d - 2;315- 7 Tom 
Oakeley & Coulson : é ; Rey ee xe) Johnson : : : : F : - 2,292 18 am 
C. A. Hoxton, Brierley Hill (accepted ) - dy235: Onto Reid & Son . ; : : . : - 2,257 3 Can 
Allen .. 2 : : ; : 5 > 01527. Sento MnO Oxley. : : F : : : - 2,058 19 10” 
A. & S. T. Bishop : ; ; : . Wh 2OSueOmEO SNAPE & Sons, Eccles (accepted) . ; - 2,083 19 Tamm 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. — 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE Co. : 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 4 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


ae ANN ENS Lenn 


FITTIN C S - 10000 uae TUBE MANUFACTURERS WOW ERNANPTON ST nt ' tants , 
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WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


WAPLER’S VENETIAN BLINDS 


Aire fitted with a wery simple and effective Check Action. (wy pigsyp) 
Are very light and elegant in consequence of the laths being extra thin, Are as easily worked and taken down as ordinary roller blinds, 
There is nothing to get out of order. The wear on tapes and cords reduced to a minimum. 

For all our Venetian Blinds we use only the very best selected Pine. 


WAPLER & CO., 699 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 


¥ 


= 
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See next iss 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CROYDON. GRIMSBY. 
For erection of detached house in Coomb Road. Mr. | For isolation block at smallpox hospital, Laceby. Mr. H. 
Spencer W. GRANT, architect. GILBERT Wuyatt, borough engineer. ‘ 

Baldwin Bros. yaar ais 6) £1,345 0 o| Walker Bros. « at . £530 0 0 
Truett & Steel . 6 e e P24) O70 Wrinch & Sons Z 520 0 O 
Wiles . a0 ok . . « 1,168 (ej) fe} Pearse 6 442 10 O 
J. Lone, Earlsfield (accepted) i 1,098 10 0 R. Iles, Ltd. ‘ 425 0 O 
Brown & Lilly , é 424. 0 0 
| Fenn & Co. 399 0 O 
DORCHESTER. Keay, Ltd. 399 0 O 
For the re-erection of premises, 13 South Street. Mr. F. T Chick 396 0 0 
| Matty, architect. Harbrow : 377 0 O 
_ Barrett, Son & Davis . ‘ : : £649 10 0 Humphries, Ltd. 377.0 0 
ie Selby .- . F ‘ Sages-4  O MacManus F 2 366.0 0 
Davis & Son . f : , F d 538, 0 .O Mitson & Harrison 347 0 O 
_ Warts Bros., Dorchester (accepted ) . 573410: 0 Ginger & Co. . 339 0 O 
' Smith & Co. 336 0 O 
Seamer . ; 327 10 O 
DOVERCOURT. Hawkins & Co. , 325 0 O 
For new shop and alterations to business premises, High Waterman 320.90 0 
Street, Dovercourt, Essex. Mr. H. Steward WATLING, Banbury . regia : . . 320,;0 9 
architect, Dovercourt, and at Ipswich and Lowestoft. J. A. THOMAS, Grimsby (accepted) . 310 12 Oo 
E. Saunpers, Hill Crest Works, Dovercourt (accepted ). Wire Wove Roofing Co. . Z055,10% OC 

HOUNSLOW. 
| DUNFERMLINE. For Be erection of three shops in High Street. Mr. W. A. 

oy j : Yavies, architect. 
For the masonwork of the new administration hospital and Doney & Son £3,073 One? 
ae Ren: in connection with the poorhouse Dawson 2,920 Go 
Srrewart & Sons, Dunfermline (accepted) . £2,872 18 11 ee ES ae A > 
’ Irwin . : : ; : ; 2,868 a Oo 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall (accepted ) 2,766 0 O 
GUILDFORD. 

For the erection of additions to the school at Westfield. IVYBRIDGE. 
Drowley : ; ae ks £3,272 (0 1 | For the erection of a mill about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr 

Martin, Wells & Co. 3,255. 0° .0 W. M. Totuit, architect, Totnes. 
Gale. . 5 : 5,250 6 Yeo & Sons é : ; ~£939 oO 
Moss & Co... g:247 11 O Stanbury : eS roo. 0 
p Haris, : : : ; ; 5 G2t4 1: 0 Sincock & Blight 720 0 0 
Patrick, Wandsworth (conditionally ac- Axworth : 698 oO O 
cepted ) : : F ‘ : ; 5 aa pete ae Vincent . : ; , : . 669 0 O 
There were fourteen tenders. | G. Anprews, Ivybridge (accepted ) . 396 0 O 

MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telephone 274 Holborn. 


BACKHILL, HATTON GARDE 


CB, N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. "generis 
THE | |MMER ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphal 


Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) _ MINES IN SICILY. 


This Company's Mineral Rock Mastic fepror: |  LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
HIGH- 


other Government Departments, for Roofing; 
Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 
N FIREPROOF DOORS Stiss DI OINERY 
| Ww FOR BANKS, OFFICES, 
. FOR ; | 
.— PARTY WALLS 
OF . 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, &c. 
Ww AREHOUSES, &c-. 


N; & RAY ST., 
LONDON, B.C. 


CO. L™. 


te Mines. 


Highest Award (Silver) is specified by 
and 


Medal) Sanitary Con- 
gress, Glasgow, 1904. 


WROUGHT 


Sas 


THE PARKSTONE STEAM JOINERY GO.5 
PARKSTONE, DORSET: 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


-F. BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
‘DA WORKS, DEPTFORD, | LONDON: 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


ING, LTD. TAMWORTH. 


GIBBS & CANN 
IN ALL 
ARCHITEC T ERR A-¢0 ; i Adis 

GLAZED BRICKS: 


_ TURAL 
SANITARY PIPES: 
Vol. LXXII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. Sd. 


WAX 


ing Doors. 


\ 


LIVERPOOL. 


es 
Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 
— eS 


Total Security, £4,000,000- 


q 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HAYWARDS HEATH. LONDON—continued, 
For tar paving in the Perrymount, Mill Green and Oat Hill | For the execution of (a) boiler and engine-work, and (6) 
roads. laundry and kitchen engineering-work at the- Southern 
Mayo (accepted) A . ‘ 6 > A126 “TY 4 hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
é Boiler, and engine-work. } 
ars Fraser & Co., Ltd. > J : . - 48,695 “Guam 
LLANGOED. Danks & Co., Ltd. . ; ; - 8,590 OM 
For erecting a pair of stone-built cottages. Mr. J. GUNTER, Moorwood, Sons & Co., Ltd. eM - 8,020 0 9 
architect, Glasbury. Lea, Son & Co. . : : : : - 75785 0 9 
J. M. Jones. 4 , : ; ; E70 Ore L. & F. May. : £ Sis : d - 7,698 36 r) 
T. D. Evans . ‘ 4 : ; f 2 937 hye Rosser & Russell, Ltd. : : . - 7,659 0 9 
J.C. Evans . ? - p 7 I . '680 7-0: © Simpson & Co., Ltd. . : A , - 7;584 0 6 
‘ i, Evans . P : : : : A . ‘668 ~o: 0 Potter & SONS, w-td.o)). ee ¥ . * 7;249 0 9 
Beavan & Jones. k ) ; ¢ "60 Soma Wenham & Waters, Ltd. . . : . 7,203 aa 
Herbert...” 1 ; 4 ; : sGAR NO ane Hill & Herbert, Ltd. . ; ‘ fe - 7,040 O0Nm 
Price, Three Cocks (accepted ) : : 2° 6775 Moma Death & Ellwood, Joseph Street, Leicester . ~ 
(recommended ) . F : : : . 6,492 0 9 
Laundry and kitchen engineering-work. 7 
LONDON. Cudipp . | 7) (50 is 6,444 0 o 
For the erection of parish hall, classrooms, &c., in Braemar Clements, Jeakes & Co. . . . + 4450 0 0 
Road, Stamford Hill. Mr. Spencer W. GRANT, archi- J. & F. May . . . . . . - 4,095 0 @ 
tect. Quantities by Mr. C. W. Brooks. Rosser & Russell, Ltd. . . . - 4,065 0 o 
Parren & Son ; ; 5 . » £45923 OmtO Simpson & Co., Ltd. . . . . - 3,635 uv o 
Brown . : WwiFD ; - | 4/513 WO oe, aea, Son & Cos. oo . : . - 35593 0 oO 
Silk & Son . : . : 2 : = 14227 OS Moorwood, Sons & Co, Ltd. : : : 3,505" Oem 
King & Son. ; ; : : : 5) 4,084 mene Wenham & Waters, [td Ae ke i - 3,398 “olmme 
Barrett & Power . ; : ; ' 4 3,097 Orso. Hill & Herbert, Ltd. . . . - 3,370 0-0 
Stewart : : 5 3 : ; = | 3;07 ORR OmRO Death & Ellwood. . . . . + 3,275 OG 
Hyde . ‘ f fh . : ‘ », 3,053 aoeO Potter & Sons, Ltd.(recommended)  , + 3,249. -Omm 
Porter . 5 ; 5 : ; : - 3,905 © 0O| For alterations, additions, repairs, sanitary work and new 
Turtle & Appleton Z ; : - 3;980, 0800 caretaker’s house, &c., at Westminster Chapel, Buck- 
Pollard & Brand . : \ : ; - 3,868 o o ingham Gate, S.W. Mr. W. J. Kemp, architect. Quan- 
Symes. : ; : ; ' : -» 3,950, "Omro tities by Mr. W. E. Stoner. . 
Parker . : f : : ; : :\). 3,835) tome Lidstone & Son , ‘ ‘ , : . 45,889 0 © 
Sheffield Bros... : 2 : 5 211350 7a ORO Bywaters & Sons 5 : : ; . 5/632) 07am 
Knight & Son, 5 , . . 1, )'3,;7077RO smo Stanley Bird & Co. ‘ ‘ : | 5,:299 ) Gam 
Truett & Steel. ‘ : . ; «i 13,750 Lomo Higgs & Hill ; : ‘ : ‘ - §,198 o4G 
Castle & Son : : : é ; 2 35750 SOanO H. L. Holloway . 4 ’ ; : - 5,140 0 O 
Monk . : : j : * : -\ .3,7Q0 jOrmnD Carmichael . : F : ‘ ; -., "5 be: oe 
Todd & Newman. ; : : ; - 3,669. souro Holloway Bros, . : : ; : -. 5,048 Sora 
Calnan& Son , : ; : ; > (3,575 wae Patrick & Son, F s : . « £9 ows 
Crisp’ : ; : : ; ‘ = P3527 aud eno Ho.iupay & GREENWooD, Ltp. (accepted) 4,926 0 oa 


DURESCO 


THE KING OF WATER PAINTS, 


LPLLNLINL. IL IN INV P PPP PPR PRIA PSPS. PLL LLP L LLL INN PR SNPS 


The FIRST in the Field. The FOREMOST ever since. 
THE SILICATE PAINT CO. 


Made and sold a Water Paint in 18°75. 


2 § Years’ Experience has stamped 
THE SILICATE PAINT CO, 


CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
SERRE RS — 


1 
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STIPPLEMENT 


LONDON—<continued. MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
‘or repairs at the Chase Side school, for the Enfield educa- For the erection of two semi-detached villas, Lime Grove 
tion committee. Road. Mr. D. M. WILpGoosE, architect. 
Fairhead & Son. . ‘ A . «A375 2 © Dawes . . : . . , £1,610 10 6 
Mason. . : . ‘ ; ; ‘ metas to Or 0 Dakin Bros. . . . : . . . 1,469 14 6 
Hobbs & Sons ; ; ; ; ; . 329 10 0 J. W. WiLpe00sE, Matlock Bank (accepted). 1,449 9 © 
Porter: « ; ' : : : : 330; OF; O 
Patman (accepted) . : . ? : S215. .0,0 NORFOLK. 
te, aah, : For restoration of north aisle of Thornham Church, Norfolk. 
for painting and cleaning infirmary, for the Guardians of Mr. Hersert J. GREEN, architect, 31 Castle Meadow 
Chelsea union. Norwich. : 
MumMmiitfaoks GoCO. f8  * te £670 0 ©| Cracknell Oe ee wi 430" OF. 0 
Payne . : A : ; 5 ; , 558 10 0 Dye ’ F y . : 387-9" 6 
Pearce. , : : ‘ ‘ : HT agO. TO”. Oo Tath, Langley & Co. : ; : : et ae lO 
Dow & Co. . : ‘ : : ; . 460 0 ©| R.Shanks, Hunstanton (accepted conditionally) 349.0 © 
Bouneau : : : : : ‘ i 
Bigg & Co. . y : d : : manag 6 | POOLE. 
Wade =. : ‘ : : ; : Me Ligy oO For the erection of elementary school at Oakdale. Mr. 
H. McCarthy . ; : ‘ : ; £39G 30 0 AnpREW PARKSTONE, architect. 
R. Iles, Ltd. . ; : : SP Pee 55 OO Wilkins & Son . : : : ; fA O35: 2 Ore 
Dudley . ; : ; : : : et 7 5 0/0 Chincher & Co. ; ; : ry An367 a1 OO 
Harvey & Co. . . : : ; : HF3SGLT5, -O Wort & Way , : i : ; 4,326) 140 0 
Wright . : P F : ; a i ee eae Jenkins & Sons . c j F ‘ in 4,232 On O 
Lilley & Sons. : : : : . oo | Erwood & Morris. ; : : : . 4,088 0.0 
P. McCarthy . : ; : eels, ae ae GeO Miller . : : ; : F , 3,941 248 
Eames . : : : ae aie’ 4 298 oO O George & Harding 2 : : : J+ 31928) 18:2 
Victoria Sanitary Engineering Co.. : ezos oO Hoare & Sons. ; ie : ~ 7 3y900 . 01-2 
Hussey . , : y 4 ; ; & 2205/0170 Jesty & Baker. ; : : ; . 3,824: 210 
Callis & Co. . : : ; , . e730 0 Burt & Vick. : : : : : 1337971 Oat © 
Fean , ‘ : ; ; : { . 249 10 O Cross . : : : ; : : 213,735. T2e 5 
Baker & Pearcy . : : 3 i ye EEO en 
Brown . A : ; : 5 : are 1 OmeO 
LUDLOW. A. & F. Wilson . ; ; : : , 3,088, 1a4 © 
For sixty loose boxes, boys’ dormitories, canteen, &c., for Leach . d : : : : . ) 3,684 049 
the Ludlow Race Club. Mr. J. BUTTERS, architect. A. J. CoLBorNE, Swindon (accepted) . . 35579 16. 8 
Collins & Godfrey 4 ; F ; . £4,498 9 0 
Bevan & Hodges . , : ; : Pease) {OO PETWORTH. 
H. Lovatt, Ltd... ; ‘ : ; £3,996 0 6 For the erection of a block of three four-roomed cottages 
W. Bowers & Co. : . : - ore, 10°20 near Petworth, Sussex. Messrs. BARRETT & DRIVER, 
> Cooke,. A 3 : ‘ : ; sono +O architects, 23 York Place, Baker Street. 
Bryan . ; ; : : ‘ : ea ie. 5s" 'O Boxall ; : £400 — Oe 
TuRFORD & SOUTHWARD (accepted) . -: 3,202), 0° © Spooner . . : : : ; : 392 0 O 
Architect’s estimate. 5 ; ; EES 200050" °O Rowland Bros., Horsham (recommended ) Lesson.curo 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 


LIMITED, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 

SUPPLY DRAWING OFFIGE REQUISITES | 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. a 
WRITE TO 


388 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. W., 


for CATALOGUE. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


/Registere 
TRADE MARK 


W_4 


{| 
4 
4 


4 


| 


bi 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 


Be ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
a ae | PORTLAND. oN 
peed BATH EB BS ocd aE 6LONDON DEPOTS: Ny 
: Pgh a e, ow R .WESTBOURNE PARC j 
LIVERPOOL ao Ue ¢ lu ee ( oe EmosveNOR Ae, PIMLICO. 
M 


40 IMPERIAL sunoincs.) for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING ANCHESTER 
é. | ee 5 


ve hed No NA 
MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


EXCHANGE eT EAST. and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. TRAFFORD PARK 
a (on ) w 
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PETWORTH—continued. | | 
For removing bridge over the old canal at Drungewick, and | For the erection of the church of St. Ignatius, Shanghai, y 
building a steel-girder bridge over the river and other for the Catholic Mission. Mr. W. M. Dowpatt, archi "4 
works in connection therewith. aels, 

Wilkinson Bros. SMIAT Ino ate Yang Tse Ta . ‘ . ‘ * 397,000 

Edwards & Co. = | Ges Gtaae Ko Lai Chee ; : . * 342,600 — 

Rigby. oe 8 a as 46s ae enter IGee ie: 292,250 

E eI Hetioden : ; b/g kalo aes Oriental Construction Co, ee 284,500 

i sdfield NGA. time ; ‘ 68427 Mioas Eastern Construction and Engineering Co. 278,300 

Shes Soto x i a - 397 0 0| Shanghai Building and Investment Co., Ltd. 278,000, 

J. Boxatt, Tillington, Petworth (accepted ) 34000 MO The present value of 1 tael is about 2s. 7d. Sterling. a 

READING. SOUTH BRENT, = 
For the erection of the George Palmer school. For construction of water-mains, with intake tank, collecting 

Godwin . . . : - £26,268 0 o drains and other incidental works for the water-supply _ 

J. T. Norman, Swindon (accepted ) 25:473 0 O of South Brent. Mr. R. Hansrorp Worth, engineer, 

Harris : ; : ; : 25,150- 40 mao Plymouth, 

- There were twenty-two tenders; the amounts of the Pethick Bros : |. £444 0 6 
other tenders ranged from 426,744 to 439,700. Tabor ’ - 396 10 5 
For the hot-water engineering work at the same school. lg ‘ , ah 3 3a 

Denninc & Cooxe, Newcastle (accepted) 4793. 0 0 Peniine & Hose aa a, He ; 3 

ST. ASAPH, Shaddock 4 330 12 8 

For construction of about 1,850 lineal yards of stoneware Jefford & Sons 328 12 o 
Pipe sewers, 12 inches and 9 inches internal diameter, Steer & Pearce 322 8 om 

with manholes, lampholes, covers, ventilating shafts, Duke 310 13 
&e. (Men Ts: FARRINGTON, engineer, Llandudno. Narracott 307 6 3m 

Marland ; 4 4 21,838" Tomes Andrews 294 16 6m 

Hughes & Williams . T7108 atau Pike : 294 9 8 

Underwood Bros, 1,585 aes Shaddock 283 1 7 

Griffiths & Son 1,450 oO o| Stevenson 3 : ; i ‘ 375. Guam 

Mitchell & Son 1,420, 40 No R. Veare, South Brent (accepted) . 244 8 9g 

Reid & Son . 1,417 or 3h 

Roberts : 1,215 25 25 

Badsey & Redhouse 1,195 2 3 TALGARTH. 

Hughes & Rowlands 1,139 2 6| For the erection of house and shop. Mr, J GUNTER, 

Roberts Bros. , : ; : 1,098 0 o architect, Glasbury. 

SHEFFIELD & Evans, Rhyl (accepted) 1,357 "101 oO Meredith ; i L1,TI5 oO ae 

SOUTH STONEHAM. es 975 0M 
For the supply of an 8-tonsteam-roller and appliances to! Davies. : . re 12 4 
the Guardians. eas : ER 

AVELING & Porter, Lrp. (accepted ) £528 fom J. Jones, Talgarth (accepted ) 840 0 o 


|] OUR.STOCKS CONSIST OF 

. 15.000 TONS InN 

Y BRITISH STANDARD 

| SECTIONS oF. s/ 

JOISTS, CHANNELS, TEES, li 

ANGLES & PLATES. /B 
eis 


OUR SPECIALTY 
1S THE - 


PLAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WoRK. luce CTL aa 
s GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
eel Work of this Building has been supplied by 
Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


SNe 


: .X _ 3)” ee y j > 
MANCHESTER ( 
office & Works. 
Port Dundas. qN Trafford Park. 


‘ 
iverside Works mf 


aS, AE pinkston Works 
Greenwich, Se AN 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. WE have much pleasure in announcing that the firm of 
C. W. Waters & Co., of Great Eastern Street, London, has 
GAIETY RESTAURANT FROM ALDWYCH. been converted into a limited liability company. All the 

a : etal 
CATHEDRAL SERIESST. ASAPH: THE CHOTG, NORTH sIDE~ trade creditors of the late firm have been paid in full, and 
NNTERIOR OF CHAPTER-HOUSE. the business will be carried on under the old name of 
ats Cc. W. Waters & Co., Ltd. In consequence’ ofa steadily 
PART OF SAVOY HOTEL. increasing business new works are being equipped, ‘and ° 


will shortly be opened at Brimsdown. 


; WARMINSTER. 
For the erection of a fire-station in Close Road. Mr: C. A. CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE’S 
Berens, Surveyor. DEPARTMENT OF TECHNOLOGY: — 
Ponton . é ; ‘ : ; : Bee, OF) Oi Caer Wada nea sci biG 4 
Bivecher j i f ; ‘ q Oeesis obo ednesday last an exhibition was opene by ‘ Earl 
H. FRANKLIN (accepted ) 527 0 0 Spencer at the Imperial Institute of practical work executed 
. : ce ay ; ; , by students of technological classes in Great Britain, Ireland 


WATFORD. and the Colonies, and by candidates at the City and Guilds 


ae hgrn peice sar ; 
For making-up Park Avenue. Mr. D. WATERHOUSE, engl- of London Institute's annual examinations, 1905. _ The 
specimens of workmanship, which are of a very creditable 


neer. : Dey 
| Treeby & Sons ; ; ; f : weesoets: <9 | character taken altogether, are al ranged along the North 
Free & Sons . ‘ : : ; , 5873-5 6 Gallery at the Imperial Institute, and will remain open for 
Bowyer -. : : ; f ; ; _ $70 0 0 pele up to and including July 8. They comprise 
Fry & Sons. : } ; ; ' . 84616 7 examples of road engineering, mechanical engineering 
| Crouch . : ; : ; ; : S407 0° 0 and building designs, metalwork, carriage building, manual 
| Champniss . ‘ F ; ‘ ‘ | 816 8 4 | training, plasterers work, carpentry and joinery, cabinet- 
| Harvey Bros. . ‘ ; ry : ; . 798 6 3 making, plumbers’ work, painters and decorators’ work, 
| Jackson . : : wit. : : 1) 7870. 0 | besides goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, &c. | 
| Bracey & Clark ; ( : ; : . 773.0 0 From the report which was read on the occasion, referred 
© Clark Bros. - - ; i ; : : . 766 0.0 to by Sir Philip Magnus, the superintendent, we gather that 
i Catley . , ; ; ; : : § 758 0 Oo the present exhibition’ of students work is the seventh 
® Goss Bros... . i ¢ ; ; . 730 0 0 which has been held by the City and Guilds of London 
NUntiinse ; ; . 730 0 0 Institute, and while in 1881, the year after its incorporation, 
H. Brown, Watford (accepted ) ; ; need, 0. 0 there were but 2,500 students 1n attendance at the evening 
BriientPaeine Co... ee ; Mia rcasia~s classes and 1,563 candidates came up for examination, this 


year there have been 44,099 students in attendance and the 
number of candidates has increased to 20,923. The number 
of separate subjects in which classes were held in 1881 
was twenty-three only, whilst at the recent examination 
TRADE NOTES. candidates presented themselves in sixty-seven branches of 
Tur Isolation Hospital, Ealing, is being warmed and | trade. It is also interesting to note that 1,127 candidates 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted patent | were recently entered for the examinations for the teacher’s 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke-flues, Manchester | certificate—1,o15 in woodwork and 112 in metalwork. 
grates, exhaust roof and inlet ventilators. Specimens of their work are among the exhibits on view. 


The LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. ‘ 


HAVE NOW OPENED THEIR 


NEW SHOWROOMS 


— OF — 


=IRECLAY ENAMELLED WARE 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, SINKS, 
FITTED SANITARY WARE, &c. 


— AL .— 


9 & 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


‘INSPECTION INVITED. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR Stratton, A.R.1.B.A., architect, has removed 
to 16 Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 

Mr. Joun C. Srocxpare, architect, has removed to 
16 Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 

Tue North British Railway Company have authorised 
the erection of a new station at Berwick at a total cost of 
over 50,000/. ; 

NEw insurance offices in the Gothic style have been 
erected in Dale Street, Liverpool, from the designs of Mr. 
Aubrey Thoinas. The furnishing and decoration are by 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 


Mr. Cuartes A. Wacker, a well-known Preston con- 


tractor, died on Tuesday at fifty years of age. His firm is 
the oldest firm of builders in Preston, and many important 
contracts have been carried out by it. He was president of 
the Master Builders’ Association. 


AL CONFERENCE between representatives of the Edinburgh, 
Leith and District Building Employers’ Association and the 
operative joiners on strike took place on the 23rd inst. on the 
initiative of the Lord Provost. The proceedings lasted 
nearly six hours. 

Ar the last meeting of the Glasgow Town Council a 
letter was read from the Trades Council drawing attention 
to the delay in completing Corporation contracts, on account 
of the present dispute between the private building em- 
ployers and their workmen. The letter concluded with a 
request that the Corporation should receive a deputation on 
the question. The Council agreed to hear the deputation. 


THE National Lime Manufacturers’ Association, U.S.A., 
offer two prizes, one of 100 dollars for the best paper and 
the other of 50 dollars for the second paper on the subject 
of lime vw, plaster. It is desired in these Papers to present 
the best truthful arguments in favour of the use of lime, 
either directly as a lime-plastering mortar, or indirectly by 
its use in large quantities in a hydrated form in prepared 
plasters. 

Tue Yorkshire Federation of Master Builders held their 
monthly meeting on the 23rd inst. At the conclusion of the 
business Mr. J. Biggin was presented with a carved oak 
timepiece, with Westminster chimes, a gold snuff-box and 
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an illuminated address from the members of the Sheffield — 

Association, as a token of their regard and esteem for his _ 
many years of useful work in connection with the organisa-_ 
tion. a 


Burtpine operations in Portsmouth are 


becoming ex~ 
tremely active. 


_A week ago the roads and works com- 
mittee passed a large number of plans for houses which jt 
is proposed to erect, and at the meeting of the same com- 
mittee on Monday another exceptionally large batch of 
plans was approved. Altogether plans for the large number 
of eighty-two houses were passed. a 
Forty years ago, says the Manchester Guardian, a young 
man went up from Gloucestershire to be clerk of the works | 
at the rebuilding of Hawsker Church, between Robin 4 
Hood’s Bay and Whitby, and, so far from home, he fell ilf i 
and died. They buried him in Hawsker churchyard, and 
the masons whom he had directed set a stone over his grave 
and cut upon it the inscription, “Study to be quiet and — 
mind your own business.” F 
A MEETING of the Essex education committee was held 
on the 26th inst., when the county architect reported having — 
found the Leigh-on-Sea National school in such an unsatis- 
factory state that it was advisable to vacate it at once. The — 
school is built on the face of a steep hill, and there were — 
signs that the school was gradually sliding down the hill, 
though there was no immediate danger of a sudden rush. — 
It was agreed to close the school and to erect a temporary — 
building, and eventually a new school, on other ground. 
ARRANGEMENTS are being made 
course of advanced instruction for Plumbers at King’s — 
College, London, in August and September next, under the _ 
auspices of the Plumbers’ Company and several of the 
county and municipal educational authorities, Plumbing 
teachers and advanced students desirous of availing them- 
selves of the facilities provided should apply as early as 
possible to the educational authority of the town or county 
in which they reside for the requisite grant or scholarship _ 
to enable them to attend. 
Unper the auspices of the Workmen’s National Housing 
Council a Lancashire and Cheshire conference was held at 
Manchester on the 24th inst. to discuss the housing 
More than 150 labour organisations were re- 


for holding the next 


* 


FOOD LOCKERS 


IN GLAZED EARTHENWARE. — 


DOD & ALTY’S PATENT. 
As supplied to the Manchester City Corporation for Work- 
men’s Tenements. | 
WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE: 


HESKETH BANK, near PRESTON, | 
—_ NK, near PRESTON. 


JOHN CLARK, LTD. 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works» 
46 & 47 Hicu STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk| 
Rails, Wirework for Coil | 
Case, Litts, &e, 


HTT Special low quotations for Wire. | 


® 


HOLT & WILLETTS, 
CRADLE Y HEATH, 
STAFFS. 


‘ 
os 
, 


Windows and Skylights. 
; Estimates and Illustrations post & 
| free on application, 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Lid 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.c. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 

PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 

Electric Lighting Rules Supplied, 

LOSSES PAID OVER 


827,000,000. 


l ml i work for the protection of 


INL 


Telephone No, 214, 


¥,,¥ 
e2lce 
eeaNS 


SS 


MAKERS OF 


R. MIDDLETON. 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 


Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 
OODES : LIEBER, A.38.0., 4rH EDITION, 
Telegraphic Address, * HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


London Agent— I 
C. E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.c. For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


CRANES, 4 
PULLEY BLOCKS, 
HYDRAULIC LIFTS, 

POWER LIFTS AND 
| ELEVATORS. 
DINNER LIFTs, = 
LUGGAGE LIFTs, 
| JACKS, CRABS, &c. 
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SUPPLEME 


presented. A’ resolution was agreed to complaining of | 3d. per unit consumed above 10,000 units. | Electrical energy 
excessive rents and overcrowding in insanitary dwellings, | is to be supplied to the tramways at 13d. per unit. 4 

and declaring that the result was physical and moral ‘Tue Liverpool Select Vestry have decided to entrust the 
deterioration and abriormal disease and death rates. The | preparation of plans and specifications for the oreeaee 
resolution also appealed to the organised workers to | electrical generating station at Brownlow TUN to 4 certalh 
earnestly grapple with the housing difficulty by inducing | firm of electrical engineers. The Local Government Board 
trades unions and co-operative societies to invest their | have provisionally authorised the erection of a station at a 
funds in’ the provision of good houses for their members, | cost not exceeding 10,0c0/. Ts 
and, above all, by bringing pressure'to bear upon the local as cke 
authorities so that the securing to’every family the neces- 
sary amount of healthy house accommodation should not | current from the new ‘generating statiori to be erected in 


be ae cre or a. Bye vis but should be | the dockyard, in preference to erecting a power station on 
accepted as the responsibility of the community. the island itself. In this way a considerable saving will be 
effected. ; 


Tue Chicago and Alton Railway Company, U.S.A., have 
announced that arrangements have been completed for in- 
ELECTRIC NOTES. stalling wireless telegraph system on all trains running 
between Chicago and St. Louis. Eventually the trains will 
be in wireless communication with the larger cities. In 
the course of preliminary experiments messages were 
received by atrain travelling at a speed of fifty miles an 
hour. 

Fears for the beauty of the Falls of Niagara on the score 
of the construction of the Canadian power works have 
proved groundless. The river portion of the wcrks was 
L ; poe completed last week, and when the temporary obstructions 

the Heywood Corporation of 37,200/. for electrifying the Sa for the construction had aa nanidtae it was 
tramways within the borough and the extension of the |‘found that the water resumed its natural course. and the 
| electricity, works. . falls are quite uninjured. 

Tue Corporation of South Shields propose to extend its Tue Court of Common Council have considered a report 
electricity works at a cost of 15,625/. Additional plant is to | from the electrical engineer relative to the leakage of elec- 
be installed in the power station, so as to provide electrical | tricity from the consumers’ lines in cellars under the public 
energy for the tramways, and also for supplying current to | ways, and the possible danger of shocks to the public there- 
factories and workshops. An official inquiry has been held. | from. The streets committee recommended that the atten- 

Tue Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association are | tion of householders should be drawn to the necessity of 
seeking the support of local authorities owning electrical | fixing and maintaining their electric circuits and apparatus 
undertakings to the electrical exhibition to be held in London in such a manner and condition as to prevent the possibility 
in the autumn under the auspices of the National Electrical | of the pavements from becoming charged with electricity. 
Manufacturers’ Association. Tue Associazione degli Industriali d'Italia, No. 61 Foro 

Tur Dundee Town Council have reduced the price of | Bonaparte, Milan, Italy, invite investors to compete for 
gas from 2s. 10”. to 2s. 8d. per 1,000 feet, and electricity | two prizes offered by it, as follows :—First prize, 1,600 dols. 
will be charged for at: 4d. per unit after twenty units and | and a gold medal, for a new method to prevent danger 


ARMOURED-URALITE 
PARTY-WALL DOORS. 


The Best Fire-resisting Doors on the Market. 


In connection with the installation of electricity at Ports- 
mouth, it has been decided to supply Whale Island with 


ELEcTRICAL installations are being provided in the larger 
_ cantonments in the plains.of India, where the hot weather 
is of long duration. 
Tue net profit on the working of the Glasgow municipal 
tramways for the year is 93,257/, of which 68,000/. is to be 
written off for special depreciation and the balance carried 
| to reserve. 
| Tue Board of Trade have sanctioned the borrowing by 


REDUCE YOUR FIRE PREMIUMS BY ADOPTING 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC FIRE SPRINKLERS. 
Standardised Sectional Cast Iron Tanks 


A SPECIALTY. 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


ENGINEERS, 
Park Works, Newton Heath, MANCH ESTER. Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT = 
which may arise from the contact of high tension with low | takings on the part of the Corporation, should release the 
tension winding of electric rotary-current transformers ; Corporation from any liability under the agreement of — 
second prize, 1oo dols. and a gold medal, for a simple, November 1899, to employ or remunerate him Im connection b, 
strong and reliable safety device for stopping cars running | with any electric or other works or extensions of the Cony 
onan inclined plane in case of the breaking of the wire | poration electric supply system, save and except the work a 
cable. The device must be capable of adjustment to ordinary at present in hand and nearing completion under his super- 
cable roads now in use. vision Fag pet maha or: i ene sae be oa 

: . to see that the works at present in hand or carried out under 
Tap Rowell Goal Compan yy whose Cbeile oe: denly, pee his supervision, and the Conte in connection with same, 
iS 2,000 tons, are introducing a new electrie-power installa- Be een? “eitipletad in: a): Prope iene workriae 4 
Hoe Sper necouler and also niga tpslieht sine eae manner, in accordance with the said recited agreement, and _ 
Bowhill, N.B., by means of electricity. ‘The engine isa. Bive all necessary assistance and inte ean laying thal 
power n) zone: «slow; speed, \compoundanisit presse ang accounts connected with the said scheme, and justifying 
Lowe Piessure (cylinders; Volo. ee eames with same before the Local Government Board auditor, without 
eevee Utlous Ber ay iis ee RIB DD ECeeRS oyunger any additional fee beyond that set forth in. the hereinbefore _ 
Bras encaiand the ep pain cylinder 33 aneiey recited agreement, and the Corporation agree from and after _ 
while the stroke is 42 inches. The engine drives a three- the ratification of this eerecnte wane pay the out-of peal 
phase alternator, which generates the power by fourteen travelling and. hotel .expenses .of se. Hisaancaaaial andl 
popes Justead oh Dale igkeet mactinets Coq member of his firm whilst engaged instead of him, after 
ib ie eee pereare epee geal pine wholly, ey June 1, 1905, on the remaining work to be performed by — 
ground. ighting plart is on order, and it is proposed to | 2° ; § : 
illumine the pit Boe with electricity, and alsc the streets iM under the agreement of 1899, as hereby modified. 
of Bowhill. 


Tue Administrative County of London Electric Power VARIETIES. 
Bill, which seeks power to supply an extensive area with ; r -: 
electrical energy at a cost of about 6,000,000/,, and which THE Newcastle Corporation loan of 300,000/ was sub- ay 
was passed by a select committee of the House of Lords | scribed more than four times over, the actual amount offered i 
after a protracted; hearing, came before the Examiners of | being 1,165,6609/. 
Private Bills of the House of Commons on the 22nd inst. In view of the already large number of -makers oft 
for the investigation of standing order proofs. The Bill was | cement. block machinery in America, , a conference was 
opposed by the South Metropolitan Gas Company on the arranged for June 27 and 28 for the purpose of forming an — 
ground that sufficient notice had not been given, “ the Bill | association. 
having had certain amendments made in the House of Tue London Corporation have adopted the report of a — 
Lords.” The examiners decided that the London Gazette special committee which we mentioned last week, approving — 
and newspaper notices were insufficient, and they therefore | the proposal to widen Blackfriars Bridge or build another a 
reported a non-compliance. The standing orders committee, bridge, with a view to the linking of the north and south _ 
after considering the matter, decided to dispense with the sides of the Thames by electric tramways. 
standing orders, and the Bill will accordingly be allowed 
to proceed. 


Tue Manchester baths and washhouses corimittee have 
appointed a special sub-committee to inquire into the ¥ 
Tue Dublin Corporation have adopted the following | expenditure on the Victoria baths, High Street, Chorlton- rf 
arrangement with Mr. Robert Hammond, the electrical on-Medlock, in accordance with the decision come to by the — 
engineer, with reference to the termination of his original ; City Council, when it was shown that. the original estimate 
agreement :—Mr. Hammond, in consideration of the under- |! for the baths had been exzeeded by some 20,000/. 


American Maple Flooring 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING, a 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCED. 4 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W.. 


_ Telephone No. 773 King’s Cross. Telegraphic Address, “‘ Veneer, London.” 


. Address, CLOCK WORKS, 


“sie BS TROTEERS,  watthamstow, 


Telcphone, 


568 WALTHAMSTOW. L.IrID XY \g a LONDON, N.E. 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 


Contractors to the War Office, India Office, Colonial Office (Crown Agents). 


SPECIALTIES: : 
CHURCH AND TURRET CLOCKS, TOWN HALL CLOCKS, PROJECTING CLOCKS, with 3% 
ornamental wrought-iron drum and bracket. 

CLOCKS RECONSTRUCTED OR REPAIRED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
WROUGHT OR CAST-IRON DIALS, glazed with opal glass suitable for illamination. 
COPPER DIALS. 


Also Manufacturers of English Dials, Bracket and Chime Clocks, Ships’ 


5 


MII PE EN RO ROR eT 


Levers, &c. 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. . 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CoO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS, — 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. GSI HOR) 


Tur owner of No. 13 Glebe Road, Hornsey, altered the 
number to 114, and the borough council objected. It was 
then argued by the owner that “there was a difficulty in 
letting a house numbered 13.” The Council now informs 
_ the owner “ that the alteration cannot be allowed, and that 
he is required to reinstate the old number.” 

A party of between sixty and seventy advanced 
engineering students of the Glamorgan County Council’s 
classes left Cardiff on Monday for a tour around. the 
engineering districts of Manchester and: Leeds, returning 


from the latter city on the following Saturday. The party is 
in charge of Mr. Arthur Cryer, county engineering lecturer. 

Ar the Women’s Institute a paper by Miss McClelland 
was read last week entitled ‘‘ A Cottage for 150/.,” and was 
descriptive of'a.cottage designed by her. for the.Garden City 
Competition at Hitchin. The cottage contains a sitting- 
room and scullery (with bath) on tHe ground floor and three 
bedrooms.on the upper storey. 

Tue members of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion visited on Saturday the works of. the Associated Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers (1900), Limited, at Northfleet. 
The Hon. J. B. Holland assured the cement manufacturers 
that they might go on increasing their works, as the use of 
cement in Canada was unlimited. 

Tur Fulham Board of Guardians have decided by a 
large majority to replace the infirmary heating apparatus 
by a low-pressure system in which all exhaust steam will 
be utilised. Messrs. F. H. Medhurst & Lloyd, whose 
recommendations have been adopted, have been appointed 
to prepare the necessary specifications for the work, the 
cost of which is estimated at about 4,000/. 

Tue county. borough of » Salford have announced to 
builders, contractors and others that plans in duplicate for 
temporary stands or balconies of any description in con- 
nection with the proposed royal visit must be submitted to 
the borough engineer, town hall, Salford, and the sanction 
of the Corporation obtained before such structures are 
commenced. 

A Locat GoveRNMENT Boarp inquiry has been held at 
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isary to alter the date. 


Preston into the application of the Corporation for power to 
borrow 20,000/. for the erection of an infectious diseases | 
hospital in Holme Stack Lane on part of the Corporation | 


Q1 


estate. It was stated that a tender of 19,382/ had beer» 
provisionally accepted, the cost per bed working out at 
346/. ; 

Tue sub-committee of the Scottish National Exhibition,. 
1907, have reported that satisfactory progress was being 
made with the guarantee fund, and that a number of sub- 
scriptions have been received within the last few days 
including 1,000/, from a large manufacturing firm in the 
city. Several applications for space were intimated, one 
applicant offering 20o/. for the space required. 

Captain MaRLIN Stuart, who was injured during the 
construction of the New York subway in 1902 and had in 
consequence to resign his commission in the British Navy, 
has lost his suit for 75,000 dols. damages against the Subway 
Construction Company and the Interborough Rapid Transit’ 
Company. While the captain was at an hotel he was 
injured by an explosion of dynamite caused by the construc- 
tion company, and his injuries brought about nervous 
prostration. 

At Partick Dean of Guild Court the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion—the local authority—last week sought permission to 
erect a new foreign animals wharf, with lairages and. 
slaughter-house accommodation, on Merkland grounds, 
Whiteinch. The estimated cost of the scheme is 100,000/, 
As the Glasgow Corporation had omitted to get the formal 
sanction of the local Town Council for the erection of @ 
slaughter-house, the case was continued to permit of this 
being done. 

Ir is definitely announced that the Irish International 
Exhibition will be opened during May 1907 in the Herbert 
Park, Balls Bridge, Dublin. It was originally intended to 
hold this exhibition in 1906, but it has beem found neces- 
The site is within a mile and a half 
of the centre of the city, and easily accessible by three 
lines of tramway which will connect the grounds with the 
various railway termini. The guarantee fund has almost 
reached 150,000/. 

THERE is now in use in America a new railway track! 
layer which, with a crew of forty men, will lay two miles 
of track a day. The track-layer has a huge crane 60 feet 
long, which projects forward over the rcad, and hauls 
behind it a train of sixteen fl-t cars loaded with ties and 
rails. A continuous dcuble line of cars moves ccnstantly 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON STAIRCASES. | 


RAILINGS, 
VERANDAHS, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL IRONWORK. 


HSTIMATES GIVEN. 
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NE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


CROSLAND HILL STO 


Best Crosland Hill Stone, suitable for all classes of good work, specified by most leading Architects for Church Werk 


and Public Buildings. : ; : «ne & 
Can be supplied in Random Blocks for sawing into Slabs, Panels, Heads, Sills, Mullions, Cormices, or Blocks for Carving, &c-- 


WE SUPPLY SAWN SLABS OF CROSLAND HILL ASHLAR, in any thickness, from 1in. upwards. 
Sawn and Machine Dressed Stone to customers’ own dimensions, or prepared in accordance with Architects’ details. 
Shall be pleased to quote for Quarry Dressed, Tooled, Sawn, or Machine Worked Stone of any description. 

SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GRAHAM & JESSOP, *ze"eremsc"* MOLDGREEN, HUDDERSFIELD.. 


Quarries at Crosland Hill and Hartley ‘Bank, Huddersfield. 
Telegrams, “QUARRY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Telephone No. 211. 
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over rollers and carries the ties with it. Both rails and 
ties are seized at the: proper time by the machinery and 
placed on the road in front of the train, where they shortly 
form part of the'track over which it passes. 

Tue Handsworth District Council’s education committee 
in.a recent report stated that they adhered to the Plenum 
system of ventilation for the Rookery Road and West- 
minster Road schools. In the discussion by the Council it 
was moved that the report be again referred back to the 
committee, with instructions to adopt the natural system of 
ventilation: Ona vote being taken, the committee’s report 
was approved in favour of the Plenum system. 


Ar Sheffield last week a firm of spring makers 
answered a Summons by the Corporation which alleged 
that they had disobeyed an order to abate a smoke nuisance, 
but the case was not heard because the magistrates on the 
bench, themselves cutlery manufacturers, declined to 
adjudicate. The case was taken first to the second court, 
and when it had been called on the chairman said, “ You 
had better. take it to the other court; you will not get any 
sympathy from me.” The chairman of the first court simj- 
larly declined to hear the summons. 


Tue Walsall Town Council have adopted the report of a 
committee showing that, owing to variations in the contract 
and extra works carried out, the cost of the new municipal 
buildings would be at least 100,000/., and recommending 
that application be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to the Coancil borrowing 25,000/. in addition to 
the 75,000/. authorised by the Walsall Corporation Act of 
1900, and that, if any further sum was required, it be pro- 
vided out of the amount received under the financial adjust- 
ment with the County Council. 

THE Scottish steel and iron manufacturers have con- 
sidered the draft regulations proposed to be made by the 
Secretary of State under Section 79 of the Factory and 
Workshops Act, 1901, for the use of locomotives and 
waggons on lines and sidings in or used in connection with’ 
premises under this Act. Some of the chief points to which 
exception are taken are that there shall bea 4 feet clear 
space between each line of rails, that no material is to be 
deposited within 3 feet of the lines of rails and the pro- 
vision of permanent crossings. 


SUPPLEMENT 
ee ee 


A NEw 100-ton electrically-worked revolving crane has 
been installed in the Dublin Docks at North Wall. Prepara- 


tions were begun last year by driving into the ground - 
Over 
3,500 tons of — 


110 piles to a depth of between 30 and 40 feet. 
these was laid the foundation, consisting of 
concrete, and on this the superstructure was reared to a 
height of 77 feet. On Saturday the crane was tested with 
a weight of 150 tons of steel rails, which was raised to a 
height of 70 feet above, the quay, swung around and 
traversed in and out along the great arm or girder over- 
head. 


THE arbitration between the Humber Conservancy and 
the Hull Dock joint committee as to the price to be paid for 
the acquisition by the latter of 147 acres of foreshore at 
Marfleet, for the purposes of dock extension, was concluded 
on the 16th inst. before Sir John Rolleston, sitting as 
umpire, and Mr. Gott (Bradford) and Mr. E. Fowler (Sheffield) 
as arbitrators. The owners of the land on the last day 
claimed 200/. an acre as. the value of the foreshore, 
Witnesses for the joint committee contended that the 
valuation should be one-sixth the value of the land 
behind it, ze. 5o/. an acre. The award was deferred. © 


In the supplement of the African World, June 3, there 
is a description of the salving of the Maine. The vessel 
arrived at Durban on February 20, seriously damaged, with 
leak gaining rapidly on the pumps. As it was essential 
that extra pumps should be put to work in the least possible 
time, a 5-inch Pulsometer was fixed in No. 1 hold and set 
to work within three or four hours. A larger centrifugal 
pump was brought on board, but it took ten hours to get 
this to work. As the above-mentioned paper states, “it 
will be seen how a 5-inch Pulsometer managed to keep that 
huge vessel afloat for nineteen hours until other and heavier 
Pumps could be fixed and set to work.” The tonnage of 
the Maine is 7,924 tons gross. The statement above 
suggests the value of a pump like the Pulsometer, which 
can be quickly fixed in cases of emergency. 


Sir Benjamin Baker has made his inspection of Union 
Bridge, Aberdeen, which it is proposed to widen from 
40 feet to 60 feet. He had previously expressed doubts as 
to the advisability of widening the bridge by means of 
additional granite masonry, lest the driving of fresh piles 


THLEPHONE 6553 GERRARD. 


KINNINMONT & TAYLOR, **°*'7#stusat, ano re 


19 REGENT STREET, w 
Legal Work of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN 


Over 1,000 in use. 


THE “ELLKAY-CORNES ” 


GOLD MEDAL. 


Te. rata 


FOLDING BATH 


COMBINED RANGE, COPPER, 
and FOLDING BATH, 


FOR MODEL DWELLINGS AND TEN EMENTS. 
Adapted for all wp-to-date Municipal and Private Housing Schemes. 


Specification, Plans and Working Drawings supplied on application. 
hundreds of dwellings where installed arranged by appointment. 


THE “ELLKAY” FOLDING BATH ior Bedrooms and Dressing-Rooms. . 
THE POPULAR “ ELLKAY.” 


ELLKAY & CORNES, 


Estimates Post Free, 


ANY PART OF TAH COUNTRY AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE, — 


Inspection of blocks of 


BATH-ROOM OPEN. 


A Cheaper Bath for Artisan’s Dwellings. )  _dute’s Medal, Exhibition, 


London University, Feb. 1905. 


LIMITED, 


CTURAL AND TECHNICAL 


_ Awarded Royal Sanitary Insti- 


ATERLOO PLACE, We 


J aR Se BATH HOUSE, 59 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.Cc. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd 


PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 


A List oF ART PLATE 


WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 
+ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


4 
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Juxz 30, 1905.] 


might disturb the foundations of the bridge, and he sug- 
- gested as an alternative scheme the erection of iron girders 


on either side to carry additional foot pavements. As a 
result of his examination Sir Benjamin expressed himself 
as thoroughly satisfied with the stability of the existing 
structure, and better pleased with the foundations than he 
had expected to be. The foundation at the south-west 
corner is especially satisfactory, as it has arock basis. The 
prospect of granite now being used in the widening of the 
bridge has given great local satisfaction. 
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tended from one day’s work to a week’s work. These were 
the terms of the company, the men having asked that notice 
of a fine be withdrawn, the plant renewed, and the question 
of overweight left undecided until a reasonable time after 
the resumption of work. The company’s terms were 
accepted by the men’s representatives, but, on being com- 
municated to the workers on the following day, they were 
through some misunderstanding refused, and the strikers 
declined to resume work on the day agreed upon. Another 
meeting of the representatives was held on the 22nd inst., 
and the misunderstanding was cleared away and work will 


Mancetrer Manor, Warwickshire, 
owners through the agency 
Cockspur Street, London. 
dum of the Romans, concerning which Dugdale, in his 
“History of Warwickshire,” 
ticulars. 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, 
de Mancetter, who built the fine adjacent church. 
descendant, Edmund de Mancetter, died in the reign of 
Edward III. without issue, bequeathing it to a relative, who 
married Thomas Harper, who sold it to John Glover, of 
Baxterly. 
many years at the manor-house, was taken away from it to 
Coventry, and there burnt in 1555. 
is a well-preserved and characteristic specimen of an early 
Warwickshire manor-house, still 
fine’ hand-worked oak beams, 
fireplaces ; probably few better 
in the country. 
also have an interest of their own. 


A serrLeMent has been effected in the dispute which 
arose twelve weeks ago at Mungall Foundry, Carron Iron 
Works, Carron. 
was the imposition of a fine of 
standard weight of 
they could not. cast 
provided, as these, 
ment was arranged on the 
improved plant would be provided ; that a fine of 4a. would 
be exacted where the excess weight was due to the fault of 
the worker, or, alternatively, 
demned, and that the basis of average work would be ex- 


has just changed 
of Messrs. Tresidder & Co., of 
Mancetter was the Manduesse- 


gives many interesting par- 
by William the Conqueror to Hugh 
and passed from him to Walkeline 
His 


It was given 


Robert Glover, the Protestant, who resided 


The present residence 
retaining exceptionally 
panellings and wide open 
specimens of its age remain 
extending to some 12 acres, 


7,500/. 


The grounds, 


the strike of 200 moulders 
iq, on every pound over the 
the article cast. The men alleged that 
the standard weight with the patterns 
they stated, were defective. A settle- 
soth inst. The terms were that 


The cause of 


the casting would be con- 


at cost of 2,800/. ; 


be resumed. 


DUNDEE CITY CHURCHES. 


A report on the repair and restoration of Dundee city 
churches—St. Mary’s, t 
been submitted to the Town Council by the city architect. 
It suggested three schemes—one by removing and repairing 
only the parts of masonry 
on the three churches, and pointing 
estimated to cost 550/.; another to clean and dress down the 
whole masonry and make up with cement instead of stone, 
and a third by treating the subject as one 
of thorough repair or restoration, which is estimated to cost 


St. Paul’s and St. Clement’s—has 


which are loose and dangerous 
St. Clement’s, which is 


It is pointed out that by the first scheme safety 


would be secured, 
fabric would be seriously impaired, whereas by the other 
methods the buildings, with the exception of St. Clement's 
Church, would be brought back to their original appearance 
and all the features of the buildings reproduced. The sub- 
committee felt that while the Town Council might be 
willing to go considerably beyond their legal obligations 


although the architectural effect of the 


and spend a large sum 10 endeavouring to thoroughly repair 
the churches in a manner 
not face an expenditure of 7,500/. 
seemed to incline towards adhering 
the town, which would be met by the second scheme. 
was stated, however, 
churches interested co-operated with the Council in restora- 
tion of the churches the Council might be prepared to spend 
| a sum of 5,000/., spread 


creditable to the city, they could 

The general feeling 
to the legal liability of 
It 
that if the general public and the 


over a period of years. 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS - 


BASSANT Baos. 


ESTD. 1879. 


PARQUET FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS, 


87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


da PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. g& Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 
VYLE’S Ta . era " Hl No connection with any other firm 
a of the same name. 
PATENT : J S| OLD Estimates and Designs free. 
NEW ais) AND | Telegrams, “* Oarpetless, Loudon.” 
8 Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 
Ai i Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public i COSTLY — sth 
bs 1 sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) By, METHOD | BLocks. 
resting. [Ic Lightning Conductors. ‘| See 
Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by i bay. | U4 Uf 
competent electricians. | y YY Y 


ERNEST MILNER, 


Expert in Photography connected with 


Thirty years’ experience. 
Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on 
Prices moderate. 
All Photographs taken personally by Mr. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in 
to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd. Publishers, 


een 
- 


AND 


R. S$. NEWALL & CO. L?®. 


130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


ye 


Architectural Photographer, 


OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, 


Proofs in few hours if required. 
Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, 


Estimates free. 


S.W. 


LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Public Works for leading London Contractors. 


“THE ARCHITECT will be forwarded on application 


Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Yeo. Deal. P. Pine. 
ark" «3! x3" . 128. 9d. 16s. 6d. per 100. 
” ie 8s. 3d. Bish OO ss 
” ” 13” 68, 9d. 9s. Od. ” 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above: 


at the following low prices :— 
Wainscot. Pp; Pine: 
jix4” ... 56s, 9d. 27s, Od. per square. 
1x4 3... 458. Od, 22s, 9d. 53 


These prices do not include dessication. 
Please apply for further particulars to 
“WIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue, 
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“RAPID TRAVEL IN LUXURY.” 


TuHESE words appear on the cover of the time table issued 
by the Great Central Railway Company for July, August 
and September, and a perusal of its contents demonstrates 
that this enterprising company intends to justify the use of 
such a phrase. Many important accelerations have been 
made in the train service affecting all parts of the country. 
‘The express train known as the Sheffield Express, leaving 
Marylebone at 3.25 p.m., will cover the 1642 miles to 
Sheffield without a stop in 170 minutes, an average speed of 
58.14 miles per hour. For 1267 miles of the journey the 
speed will average 63 miles per hour. To Leicester the 
journey of 103 miles will be completed in 104 minutes, and 
to Nottingham, a distance of 126 miles will be run in 
134 minutes. Between London and Manchester the journey 
~will be completed in 3 hours 50 minutes, Halifax in 4 hours 
15 minutes, Bradford in 4 hours 30 minutes, Harrogate in 
.4 hours 35 minutes, and York in 4 hours 10 minutes. 

The train service between London (Marylebone) and 
‘Stratford-on-Avon offers the quickest and most convenient 
route. 

Commencing July 8, through tourist express trains to 
‘York, Bridlington, Scarborough and North-East Coast will 
leave Marylebone at 10 a.m. and 12.15 P.M. 

All express trains are vestibuled and have a buffet car 
attached, available for first and third-class passengers. 

The through service between Newcastle, York, Bradford, 
Fiuddersfield, Sheffield and Southampton, Bournemouth, 
&e., has been considerably improved, and commencing 
July 10 through express trains will be rua between South- 
ampton and Scarborough by the direct route via Banbury 
and Oxford. 

In connection with the Great Western Railway the 
‘Great Central run through tourist expresses between Leeds, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield, Nottingham, Leicester and 
Bath, Bristol, Exeter, Torquay, Kingswear, Plymouth and 
ithe Cornish Riviera via Banbury and Oxford. 


THE directors of the Patent Victoria Stone Company, 
Limited, have declared an interim dividend at the rate of 
ro per cent. per annum (being 5 per cent. for the half-year 
ending June 30). 
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BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


EVIDENCE was given by Mr. Justice Grantham on Tuesday 
before a committee of the House of Lords on the provisions _ 
of the Public Health Acts Amendment Bill, the object of 2 
which is to remove some of the difficulties and causes of © 
friction in the administration of building by-laws without 
impairing their efficiency. The measure is designed to 
facilitate the erection of cottages and small houses, espe- 
cially in country towns and rural districts, where the want 
of accommodation for workmen is acutely felt, and at the 
same time to free other houses which have plenty of land 
round them from unnecessary restrictions imposed by 
existing building by-laws. Sir William Grantham expressed _ 
the opinion that the Bill would be most useful, though he 
confessed that if he had had the drafting of it he would have 
been inclined to make it a little more drastic. He sub- 
mitted that there was no reason, from the point of view either 
of health or of safety, why cottages should not be built 
without the intervention of the local authority, except so far 
as might be necessary to secure compliance with reason- 
able rules of sanitation. Exemption from the operation of 
the building by-laws of cottages with sufficient space 
around them would practically obviate the main difficulty 
which now beset landowners desirous of providing accom- 
modation for rural labourers. He was in favour of giving 
power of appeal to the County Council from the order of a 
rural district council before the order could be enforced or 
proceedings could be taken. Without such an appeal 
rural councils could pull down houses and apply to 
magistrates to inflict fines of a most serious character at 
their own sweet will. An appeal to the County Council 
would be an inexpensive proceeding, and the fact of there 
being such a right of appeal would deter rural councils 
from attempting to enforce unjust demands. Although the 
new model by-laws of the Local Government Board were a 
great improvement on the old by-laws, some parts of them 
which were retained were quite inapplicable to rural 
districts: Ifthe model by-laws were still further modified 
and the necessity of sending in plans to the rural district 
council were abolished there. would not be much wrong 
with them, but in their present form they undoubtedly 
restricted building in the country. 
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PERFECT COOKER, 
VERY ECONOMICAL, 
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